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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ANDREW 
Marvell. 

Andrew Marvell, the incorruptiblcst of men and 
senators in an age when nearly all men and senators 
were corrupt, was in his lifetime a person much 
esteemed for his wisdom and his wit ; and for his cha- 
racter and conduct has been since considered worthy 
of an honourable remembrance, being, indeed, now 
generally regarded as one of those true and faithful 
spirits that arc born for the benefit and ornament of 
the world. As it is presumable that the acts and 
qualities of such a man arc still possessed of interest, 
it shall be our present effort to show what manner of 
man he was, and to represent, in so far as present 
limits will admit, something of his actual lile and 
conversation. The delineation will be necessarily im- 
perfect, but such as it is it shall be accurate, and, if 
possible, entertaining. 

Be it known, then.toall such as do not already know 
it, that Andrew Marvell was bom at Kingslou-upou- 
llull, in these days of abbreviation commonly called 
Hull, on the 15th of November, 1020. llis father, 
also called Andrew, was master of the (iiammar 
School, and lecturer at the church of the lloly Trinity 
in that town. Fuller mentions him as being remark- 
able for bis facetious ness, and says further, that “lie 
was a most excellent preacher, who never broached 
what he had new brewed, but preached what he hud 
pre-studied some competent time before, inasmuch as 
he was wont to say, that he would cross the common 
proverb which called Saturday the working day, and 
Monday the holiday of preachers.” But if Ins 
preaching was thus excellent, his life was not the less 
so; indeed, theie seems reason to believe that lie 
very much resembled the “Good Paison” drawn by 
Chaucer : — 

u Rich he was in holy thought and work ; 

And thereto a right learned man. * * * 

The lore of Christ, and his apostles twelve 
He taught; but first he follow’d it hiiusclvo.” 

Of young Andrew’s early years there is nothing 
particular related. A bold imagination may figure 
In in as a frank and joyous boy, with probably a tinge 
of pcnsivcncss, studying the Latiu grammar under 
liis father at the Grammar School, and spending his 
leisure time in such youthful recreations as were 
common to his age and country. Having given suffi- 
cient indications of ability, and obtained “ an exhibi- 
tion from bis native town,” he was sent, when hardly 
fifteen years of age, to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Here lie was presently ensnared by the proselytizing 
cunning of the Jesuits, who induced him to quit his 
studies and run away to London, but with what spe- 
cific object is not distinctly staled. Thither, however, 
his father traced him, and after considerable searching 
and inquiry, discovered him accidentally in a book- 
seller's shop. He was restored to the university, and 
for the two succeeding years be pursued his studies 
with becoming diligcucc and success. 

While }ct at College, Andrew lost his father, under 
circumstances peculiarly sudden and affecting. It 
appears that among his intimate acquaintances there 
was a lady, residing on the other side of the Humber, 
and who had an only, interesting daughter, endeared 
to nil who knew her, and by her mother so idolized 
and passionately beloved, that she was scarcely ever 
permitted to pa^s an hour out of her presence. On 
one occasion,- however, in compliance with the solici- 
tations of Mr. Marvell, she was allowed to cross over 
to Hull to be picseut at the baptism of one of 
his children. The day after the ceremony the young 4 
lady was to return. The weather was unusually tem- 
pestuous, anil on reaching the river side, accompanied 
by her reverend friend, the boatmen endeavoured to 
dissuade her from passing over. Afraid of alarming 
her mother by her prolonged absence she unhappily 
persisted. Mr. Marvell, seconding the representations 
of the boatmen, urged the danger of the undertaking; 
but finding her resolved to go, he told her that as she 
li.ul inclined the impending peril to oblige him, he 
frit “ bound in honour and conscience” not to desert 
her; and having at length prevailed on some of the 
i boatmen to hazard the passage, they embarked. As 
they were putting off', he Hung his cane on shore, 
telling the bystanders that, in ease he should never 
return, it was to be given to his son, with the injunc- 
tion “to remember his father.” His apprehensions 
'were very shoitly realized: the boat was upset, and 
both were lost. 

Great was the grief of the bereaved mother, but 
when she had a little recovered from its first impres- 
sions, she sent for young Marvell, and signified a dis- 
position to aid Liin in completing his education ; and 
at her death, some time afterwards, sbe left him the 
whole of her possessions. Meanwhile, having taken j 
his bachelor's degree, in or about 1638, he appears to I 
have been admitted to a scholarship. This, however, ! 
he docs not seem to have retained long. A lively, 
and perhaps riotous temperament exposed him to a 
variety of temptations, into some of which he evidently 
fell ; for we learn that he became “ negligent of his 
studies,” and absented himself from certain “excr- 
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rises,” which, rendered him amenable to discipline. 
The result of these irregularities was rather serious, 
inasmuch as on the 21ih September, 1041, fie was 
adjudged by the masters and scuiois to be unworthy of 
receiving “any further benefit from the college,” 
unless he should show cause* to the contrary within 
the space of tlucc months; a gracious reservation, of 
which he docs not appear to have availed himself. 
For that default lie had, of course, to quit the univer- 
sity, and he accordingly girded up his loins for adven- 
tures in the open world. 

It seemed to Audrew that perhaps the best tiling 
lie could do was to “set out on bis tiavels.” He 
theiclbre departed, probably about the beginning of 
](il’2, mid journeyed over a great part of Europe. 
On reaching Rome he fell in with his countryman 
John Milton, and here, it is bclicml, began their 
well-known and life-long fiieudsliip. It would be a 
pleasant accession to the biogiapliy of both, could one 
recover out of the depths of l’orgel fulness some, of 
those biilliant and stirring com ersat ions in which they 
no doubt frequently engaged; but as there was no 
ready-writing Roswell there to do them such a service, 
this poition of their history remains, and will remain, 
extremely indistinct. The most of what v.e learn ol 
them is this: that both being men of intrepidity", with 
a stiain of the Puritan in their constitutions, they 
openly argued against the superstitions of the Llymish 
church, within the very precincts of the Vatican ; and, 
what was hardly to have been expected, came off 
sealhless. It would seem, however, that there was a 
certain kind of tolerance in the impish aulhoiitics of 
the limes, and that they could \ny well alFord to let 
a pair of hot-tempered and noble-spirited slrangeis 
speak their minds. 

It was at Rome that Marvell began to try his hand 
at authorship; the “heir of his invention” being a 
lampoon on Ricluud Flecknoc. ft is now pretty well 
forgotten, or remeinbeied mainly as having suggested 
Dryden’s famous satire on Laureate Sliadw'dl. doing 
afterwards to Paris, Man ell made another satirical 
effort, designing thereby to bring into contempt a cer- 
tain Abbe Manibou, who, after the manner of our present 
“grapliiologists,” piofesscd to interpret the characters 
and indicate the fortunes of iudi\ iduals by au inspec- 
tion of their handwritings. Ills piece was written in 
Latin, and in point of merit it is considered about 
equal to his first performance. "What impression it 
made on the public has not been very certainly 
asccilaiucd. 

For some years after this, Marvell’s history is in 
great part a blank. YFc find, however, that having 
been “four years abroad, in Holland, Prance, Italy, 
and Spain,” lie was sometime subsequently engaged 
in the household of Lord Fairfax, for the purpose of 
giving “ instructions in the languages” to the daughter 
of that nobleman. IIow long be remained in this em- 
ployment is nowise clear or certain. In 1652 lie 
offered himself as a candidate for the office of Assistant 
Latin Secretary to the existing government. In a 
letter of Milton's, dated the 21st of February in that 


year, and addressed to John Eradshaw, Marvell is 
described as a man of “ singular desert,” and os 
being in point of learning and ability well qualified 
for the appointment he was then soliciting. The 
letter concludes in these terms : “ This, my lord, I 
write sincerely, without any oilier end than to perforin 
my duty to the public in helping them to an humblo 
servant ; laying aside those jealousies and that emula- 
tion w'hich mine own condition might suggest to me, 
by bringing in such a coadjutor.” Though thus 
strongly recommended, Marvell was unsuccessful in 
his application, and did not obtain the office till live 
ycais afterwards. 

The poweis in high places seem nevertheless to 
have been well disposed to serve him: for in 1653 ho 
was appointed tutor to Crom well’s nephew, Mr. Dutton. 
Marvell’s mode of proceeding towards his pupil appears 
to have been distinguished by great sense and consci- 
entiousness, and even by a touch of Yorkshire caution. 
“ I have taken care,” says he, in a letter to the Pro- 
tector, “ to examine him several times in the presence 
of Mr. Oxcnbridgc, ns those who weigh and tell over 
money before some witness ere they take charge of it, 
for 1 thought there might be possibly some lightness 
in tlm coin, or error in the telling, which hereafter I 
should be bound to make good.” He adds further : 
“He is of gentle and waxen disposition; and God be 
praised, 1 cannot say he hath brought with him any 
e\il impression, and I shall hope to set nothing into 
his spirit but what may be of a good sculpture.” Ilow 
Marvell succeeded in building up the inner man of 
Mr. Dutton, or for what length of lime he was so 
engaged, cannot here be certified, owing to the scan- 
tiness of the materials relating to this part of bis life. 
Rut there seems reason fo believe that, in whatsoever 
way employed, lie remained connected with the person 
and family of Cromwell for a considerable period, as 
on the publication of Milton’s “Second Defence of 
the People of England,” lie wns commissioned to 
present the woik to the Protector, and in 1G57 was 
promoted to the Assistant Secretaryship which he had 
formcily solicited. 

In 1G5S Cioinwcll died, and we hear no more of 
Mart ell till the opening of the parliament ill 1660. To 
that parliament he was returned for his native town 
of Hull, lie was one of the last members of the 
House of Commons that received wages from their 
constituents, and the uutics which he performed were 
pei Imps on that account more onerous than those of 
ordinary senators. He appears to have carried on a 
regular correspondence with the Hull electors, giving 
them full particulars of Die parliamentary proceedings, 
and of the part which he himself took in them. A 
great number of his letters arc still preserved, and are 
valuable for the proofs which they alTord of the 
writer’s diligence and fidelity, and in some respects 
also ns throwing light on certain points of parliamen- 
tary history and usage. A few passages from these 
letters, intcrmiugled with certain portions of his 
private correspondence, inay’serve perhaps to illus- 
trate the character of Marvell’s patriotism, and to 
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eliow the unsparing criticism which ho applied to the 
public transactions of the times. 

It is matter of notoriety that the court and admin- 
istration of Charles JI. were extremely unscrupulous 
and corrupt : it may not, however, bo uninteresting 
to sonic to sec a little of what Marvell noted close at 
hand. In a letter to a friend in Persia, he says: 
“ The Ling having, upon pretence of the great prepa- 
rations of his neighbours, demanded 300,000/. for his 
navy, (though in conclusion he hath not set out any,) 
and that the parliament should pay his debts (which 
the ministers would never particularize to the House 
of Commons,) our House gave several bills. You 
sec how far things were stretched, though beyond 
reason, there being no satisfaction how those debts 
were contracted, and all men foreseeing that what 
was given would not be applied to discharge the 
debts, which 1 hear are at this day risen to four 
millions; but diverted as formerly. Nevertheless, 
such wm* the number of the constant courtiers in- 
creased by the apostate patriots, who rvero bguglit oil’ 
for that turn, some at six, others ten, one at fifteen 
thousand pounds in money, besides what othccs, lands, 
and 1 excisions to others, that if is a merry they gace 
%ut a tray the whole laud and liberty of England." Jn 
the same letter he adds: “They have signed and 
sealed ten thousand pounds a-ycur more to the 
Duchess of Clex eland, who lias lihexxisc near ten 
thousand pounds n-xear out of the nexv farm of the 
country e\eisc of beer and ale, live thousand a-xear 
out of the Rost-office, and they say the reversion of 
all the king’s leases, the inversion of all places in the 
Custom House, the green wax, and indeed what not \ 
All promotions, spnitual and temporal, pass under her 
cognisance.” 1 

Of the king’s unconstitutional visits to the House 
of Peers, Marvell gives the following account : — 
“ lining sat, ho told them it xvas u privilege 1m claimed 
from his ancestors to be present at their deliberations. 
Tli.it therefore they should not for his coming, inter- 
rupt their debates, but proceed, and be covered. They 
did so. It is true that this has been done long ago : 
but it is now so old that it is new, aud so disused, 
that at auy other but so bewitched a time as this, it 
would have been looked on us a high usurpation and 
breach of privilege, lie indeed sat still, for the most 
part, and interposed very little .... After three or 
four days* continuance, the lords were very w r cll used 
to the king’s presence, and sent the lord stexx aid and 
lord chamberlain to him, to know when they might 
wait as a house on him, to render tlmir humble thanks 
for ibo honour lie did them. The hour xvas appointed 
them; and they thanked him; and lie took it xvcll. 
So this matter, of such importance on all great occa- 
sions, seems riveted to them uud us for the future, 
and to all posterity .... The king lias ever since 
continued his session among them, and says it is 
falter than going to a play " 2 

Prom this one Can perceive that, w hatever might be 

(1) Marvell 1 * Letter*, pp. 405, 400. 

(2) Ibid. pp. 417-419. 
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bis faults, Charles II. was a pleasant fellow. Of 
another kind of pleasantry, arising out of the peculiar 
relations between members of Parliament and their 
constituencies, we obtain some curious glimpses from 
these letters. On more than one occasion it appears 
that members bad sued their constituents for arrears of 
pay ; and that others lmd threatened to do the like, 
unless the said constituents would agree to re-elect 
them at the next election. “ To-day,” says Marvell 
(m a letter dated March 3, 1670-7), "Sir Harbottle 
Grimstonc, Master of the Rolls, moved for a bill to be 
brought in, to indemnify all counties, cities, and 
boroughs, for the wages due to their members for ibo 
time past, which w r ns intioduccd by him upon very 
good reason, both because of the poverty of many 
people not able to supply so long an arrear, especially 
nexv taxes now coming upon them, and also because 
Sir John Shaw, the Recorder of Colchester, had sued 
the town fur his wages ; several other members also 
tuning, it seems, threatened their boroughs to do the 
same, unless they should choose them upon another 
election to Pailmment.” We gather further that 
electors of those days did not pride themselves very 
much upon the sulfr.igc, and that there were even 
instances of unpatriotic boroughs begging to be dis- 
frunrhised, to escape the burdensome honour of 
sending representatives ! 

In such a slate of things, it xvas hardly to be ex- 
pected that (lie attendance of members should bo 
xcry prompt or punctual. Such, indeed, was the 
dilliculty of obtaining a “full House,” that it was, 
deemed advisable at various times to threaten severe 
penalties agaiu.st the absentees. In one of theso 
letters w e are told — “ The House was called yesterday, 
and gave defaulters a fortnight’s time, by which if 
they do not come up they may expect the greatest 
sexeiily.” In another — “The House of Commons^ 
xvas taken up for the most part yesterday in culling 
oxer their House, and having ordered a letter to be 
drawn up from the Speaker to every place for xvkicli 
there is any defaulter, to signify the absence of their 
members ; and a solemn letter is accordingly preparing, 
to be signed by the Speaker. This is thought a suf- 
ficient punishment for any modest man; nevertheless, 
if they shall not conic up hereupon, there is a farther 
seventy reserved.” These' reserved severities, lioxv- 
exer, could be rarely put in practice, so that the 
absenteeism of honourable gentlemen was for a long 
time more or less a standing hindrance to legislation. 

Among the other unpleasant perplexities inoident 
to the House of Commons in those days, were the 
frequent disputes into which they were in the habit 
of falling with the House of Lords. The following 
is an air using complication of their relations, and 
must have been extremely difficult of adjustment. 

“ i haf o no more time than to tell you that the Lords 
having judged and lined the East India Company, as 
xvc think illegally , upon the petition of one Skyner, a 
merchant, and they petitioning us for redress, we have 
imprisoned him that petitioned them , and they have 
imprisoned several of those that petitioned us” It 
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is/* adds Marvell, “ a business of high and dangerous 
consequence/* as indeed it manifestly was, though 
nothing very serious resulted. 

As a curious example of the odd accidents on which 
important events may sometimes depend, the following 
singular an ecdote may be cited. Sir G. Carteret had 
been charged with embezzlement of public money. 
“The House/* says Marvell, “dividing upon the 
question, the ayes went out, and wondered why they 
were kept out so extraordinary a time; the ayes 
proved 138, and the nocs 129 ; and the reason of the 
long stay then appeared. The tellers for the ayes 
chanced to be very ill reckoners, so that they were 
forced to tell several times over in the house ; and 
when at last the tellers for the ayes would have agreed 
the nocs to be 142, the nocs would needs say that 
they were 143 ; whereupon those for the nyes would 
tell once more, and then found the nocs to be indeed 
but 129, and the ayes then coming in proved to be 
138 ; whereas if the nocs had been content with the 
first error of the tellers, Sir George had been quit 
upon that observation.” 1 

It appears there is no evidence that Marvell ever 
spoke in Parliament. He was nearly tw enty years a 
member, and all the time a silent one. His inllucnce 
in the House, nevertheless, seems to have been more 
than usually considerable. The strong and decided 
views which he took on public affairs, the severe, 
satirical things which he was constantly uttering in 
conversation, or publishing in pamphlets and addresses, 
and the stedfast and well-known integrity by which 
his entire conduct was distinguished, rendered him a 
formidable opponent to the government, aud even 
gained for him the secret respect of some of the 
court party. Prince Rupert honoured him with his 
friendship, aud is said to have remained attached to 
him when “the rest of the patty had honoured him 
by their hatred,” and to have occasionally visited him 
at his lodgings. When he voted on Marvell’s side of 
the House, as not unfrequently happened, it used to 
be said that lie bad been closeted “ with his tutor.” 
Our patriot, however, was nowise without his enemies 
— as indeed every good man necessarily lives in anta- 
gonism with the bad; and there arc no lclations 
hitherto discovered under which they can with any 
permanence be amicably associated. We fiud it said 
that on more than oiic occasion, Marvell was threatened 
with assassination; so that in spite of conscious virtue 
he had need of walking guardedly, aud with the 
strictest circumspection. 

Of his severe probity, his utter inaccessibility 
to bribery, and the manifold forms of flattery and 
temptation which the governing powers > employed 
against him, there arc many substantial evidences. 
The account of his memorable interview with the 
Lord Treasurer Dauby, though it has often been 
repeated, and is, perhaps, generally familiar to his- 
torical readers, cannot properly be omitted in any 
relation having reference to Marvell’s acts and cha- 


(1) Letters, pp. 125, 126. 


racier. It appears that lie once spent an evening at 
Court, and very highly delighted the “ merry monarch** 
by his wit and other personal accomplishments. In 
this there is nothing to astonish us; as it is known 
that Charles enjoyed wit and lively conversation 
almost more than anything. To his excessive admi- 
ration of wit aud drollery ho was indeed continually 
sacrificing his royal dignity. However, one morning 
after the above-mentioned interview, he sent l)anby 
to wait on our patriot with a special message of regard. 
Charles perhaps might think that with a fellow of such 
humour it would not be impossible to come to an 
understanding. His lordship had some difficulty in 
fiuding Marvell’s residence, but at last discovered it 
on a second floor, in a dark court communicating with 
the Strand. It is said, that in groping up the 
narrow staircase, lie stumbled against the door of the 
apartment, which, flying open, revealed to him the 
patriot writing at his desk. A little surprised, Marvell 
asked his lordship, with a smile, if he had not missed 
his way# “ No/* said Danby, in courtly phraseology; 
j " No ; net since I have succeeded in fiuding Mr. 
Marvell.** lie then proceeded to inform him that lie 
came with a message from the king, who was impressed 
with a deep sense of his merits, and was anxious to 
serve him. Marvell replied, pleasantly, “that his 
majesty had it not in his power to serve him.** As 
Dauby pressed him seriously, lie told his lordship at. 
length that lie knew well enough that lie who accepts 
court favours is naturally expected to vote in con- 
formity with its interests. On his lordship’s saying 
*“ that his majesty only desired to know whether there 
was any place at court which ho would accept,” the 
patriot replied, “ that he could accept nollii ng with 
honour, for either he must treat the king with ingra- 
titude by refusing compliance with court measures, or 
bo a traitor to his country by yielding to them.” The 
only favour, therefore, he begged of his majesty, was 
to esteem him as a loyal subject, aud truer to his 
actual interests in refusing his offers than he could be 
by accepting them. His lordship having exhausted 
this species of persuasion, had recourse to what lie 
probably considered more formidable logic, and told 
him that his majesty requested his acceptance of a 
thousand pounds. But this too was firmly and re- 
spectfully rejected, though, as it is related, soon after 
Danby left him, Marvell was compelled to borrow a 
guinea from a friend, to nmdt his immediate expenses. 

It lias been already hinted, that though no orator 
in Parliament, Marvell was moderately ready with his 
pen ; and there can be no one at all acquainted with 
English literature, who docs not know that be was 
one of the most popular writers of his age. Most of 
his works, however, were written for temporary pur- 
poses, and have accordingly in great part passed out 
of mind with the circumstances that occasioned them. 
The production on which his fame as an author may 
be said principally to rest, is the Rehearsal Transposed 
— a piece written in a controversy with Dr. Samuel 
Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, a splendid im- 
personation of the High-Church militant. Parker, in 
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a preface to a posthumous work of Archbishop 
BramkulTs, which appeared in 1072, had displayed an 
excessive zeal against the Nonconformists, and with 
the fiercest acrimony and the uttermost extravagance, 
had urged those abominable maxims of ecclesiastic 
tyranny, which were fashionable among the rampant 
churchmen of the age. The preface was anonymous, 
but the author was not on that account unknown — 
his style, perhaps, exposing him. As a champion for 
tolerance, Marvell took the matter up ; and as his 
adversary presented himself without a name, he face- 
tiously dubbed him “ Mr. Bayes,” the name under 
which the Duke of Buckingham had lately ridiculed 
Dryden in the famous play of the Rehearsal. The 
title of Marvell’s book was, indeed, suggested by a 
scene in the same play — that in which Bayes states 
the manner in which lie manufactured his dramatic 
pieces. The passage is as follows 

“Bayes. — Why, sir, my Grst rule is the rule of trans- 
version, or regula duplex , — changing verse into prose, 
or prose into verse, alternative as you please.” 

“Smith. — Well, but how is this done by rule, sir?” 

“Bayes. — Why thus, sir; nothing so easy when 
understood. I take a book in my hand, either at 
home or elsewhere, for that is all one : if there be any 
wit in it (as there is no book but has some), l trans- 
verse it; that is, if it be prose, put it into verse, (hut 
j that takes up some lime,) and if it he verse, put it 
i into prose.” 

" Johnson. — Mctli ink s, Mr. Bayes, that putting verse 
! into prose shall be called transposing .” 

I “Bayes . — By my troth, sir, ’tis a very good notion, 

j and hereafter it shall be so.” 

Seizing upon this conceit, Marvell called his work 
the Rehearsal Transposed ; and the ridicule which he 
heaped on Parker was so unsparing and complete, 
that it is said even the king and his courtiers could 
not help laughing at him. The success of the work 
was signal, immediate, and universal. Bishop Burnet 
says, in allusion to it, with an evident enjoyment of 
the humiliation of the victim, “ After Parker had for 
some years entertained the nation with several virulent 
books, he was attacked by the liveliest droll of the 
age, who wrote in a burlesque strain, but with so 
peculiar and entertaining a conduct, that, from the 
king down to the tradesman, his books were read with 
pleasure; that not only humbled Parker, but the 
whole party ; for the author of the Rehearsal Trans- 
posed had all the men of wit (or, as the French 
phrase it, all the laughers) on his side.” To give a 
faint notion of the ridiculous light in which Marvell 
exhibited his adversary, and lor the reader’s entertain- 
ment, we may here insert some few sentences from 
the book, lie says 

“ This gentleman, ns I have heard, after he had 
read Don Quixote, and the Bible, besides such school- 
books as were necessary for his age, was sent early to 
the university ; and there studied hard, and in a short 
time became a competent rhetorician, and no ill dis- 
putant. lie had learned how to erect a thesis, and to 
defend it pro and con , with a serviceable distinction 


And so, thinking himself now ripe, and 

qualified for the greatest undertakings and highest 
fortune, he therefore exchanged the narrowness of 
the university for the town ; but coming out of the 
confinement of the square cap and the quadrangle into 
the open air, the world began to turn round with him, 
which he imagined, though it 'were his own giddiness, 
to be nothing less than tlio quadrature of the circle. 
This accident concurring so happily to increase the 
good opinion which he naturally had of himself, he 
thenceforward applied to gain a like reputation with 
others. lie followed the town life, haunted the best 
companies ; and to polish himself from any pedantic 
roughness, he read and saw the plays with much care, 
and more proficiency than most of the auditory. 
But all this while he forgot not the main chance; but 
hearing of a vaeaucy with a nobleman, he clapped in, 
and easily obtained to be his chaplain : from that 
day you may take the date of his preferments and his 
ruin; for having soon wrought himself dexterously 
into his patron’s favour, by short graces and sermons, 
and a mimical way of drolling upon the Puritans, 
which he knew would take both at chapel and at 
table, lie gained a great authority likewise among all 
the domestics. They all listened to him as an oracle ; 
and they allowed Jiiin, by common consent, to Lave 
not only all the dixinily, but more wit, too, than all 

the rest of the family put together Nothing 

now must serve him, hut lie must be a madman in 
print, and write a book of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
There lie distributes all the territories of conscience 
into the. Prinee*3 province, and makes the Hierarchy 
to be but Bishops of the air; and talks at such an 
extravagant rate in things of higher concernment, 
that the reader will avow that in the whole discourse 
lie had not one lucid interval.” 1 

The Rehearsal soon elicited several replies; some 
of them written in awkward imitation of Marvell’s 
stylo of banter, and all now deservedly forgotten. 
Parker himself remained for a long while silent, but 
at length came forth with a Reproof of the Rehearsal 
Tran 't prosed, w li r re i n he unredthc Government to ci ush 
Marvell as a "pestilent wit,” and stigmatized him as 
“the servant of Cromwell, and the friend of Milton.” 
It was but natural that Marvell should retort, and he 
accordingly wrote and published what is called the 
“second part” of the Rehearsal. He was, moreover, 
constrained to L by a pithy anonymous epistle, signed 
“ T. G.,” left for him at a friend’s house, and con- 
cluding with these words, — “If thou darest to print 
any lie or libel against Dr. Parker, by the eternal God, 
I will cut thy throat !” A man of Marvell’s boldness 
was not to be intimidated, and he straightway printed 
this pleasant document in the title-page of his reply. 
To this publication Paikcr attempted no rejoinder. 
Anthony Wood informs us that the said Parker 
“judged it more prudent to lay down the cudgels, 
than to enter the lists again with an untowardly com- 
batant, so hugely well versed and experienced in the 
then ncwly-rcfiucd art, though much in mode and 
(1) Rehearsal Transprosed, vol. 1. pp. 03—69. 
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fashion ever since, of sporting and jeering buffoonery. 
It was generally thought, however, by many of those 
who were otherwise favourer’s of- Parker’ s cause, that 
the victory lay on Marvell’s side, and it wrought this 
good effect on Parker, that for ever after it took 
down his great spirit.” Burnet tells us further, that 
he “withdrew from the town, and ceased writing for 
somo years.” 

No adequate notion of this the most considerable 
and curious of Marvell's writings, could be given by 
any such selection of extracts as could be inserted in 
these pages. Indeed it would be very difficult, even 
with the most copious quotations, to convey anything 
like the impression which the work itself must li.no 
oiiginally produced. As a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review has said, “The allusions arc often so obscure 
—the wit of one page is so dependent on that of 
another — the humour and pleasantry arc so continuous 
—and the character of the work from its very nature 
is so excursive, that its merits can be fully appreciated 
only on a regular perusal.” There are other reasons 
also why any lengthened citations cannot he given. 
“The work has faults which would, in innumerable 
eases, disguise its real merits from modern rentiers, or 
rather altogether deter them from giving it a reading. 
It is characterised by much of the coarseness which 
was so prevalent in that age, and from which 31 an ell 
was by 'no means free; though his spirit was far from 
partaking of the malevolence of ordinary satirists.” 1 
It is not to he inferred, however, that the merit of 
the llrhearxnl Tran*prosetl consists solely in wit and 
banter. Amidst all its ludicrous levities, there is, as 
D’lsracli ha^ remarked, “a vehemence of tf oleum 
reproof, and an eloquence of invective, that awes one 
with the spirit of the modern Junius;” and, as tiic 
critic above quoted subjoins, “there are numy passages 
of very powerful reasoning, in advocacy of truths 
then but ill understood, and of rights which had been 
shamefully violated.” 

About three years after the publicaf ion of the second 
part of the Rehearsal, Marvell’s “chivalrous love of 
justice” impelled him iyto another controversy. In 
1675, Dr. Croft, Bishop of Hereford, had published a 
work entitled, “The Naked Truth; or, the tme slate 
of the Piimitivc Church; by a humble Moderator.” 
This work enjoined on all religious parties the unwel- 
come duties of charity and forbearance ; but as it, 
especially exposed the danger and folly of enforcing a 
minute uniformity, such as was then so generally de- 
manded by the High-Clmreli intolcrants, it could not 
be suffered to pass unchallenged hy the leaders and 
guides of that trcuehanl faction. It was accordingly 
attacked, with a considerable display of petulance, by 
Dr. Francis Turner, Master of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, in a pamphlet entitled, “Animadversions 
on the Naked Truth.” Provoked by the unfairness 
and asperity of this production, our satirist replied to 
it in another pamphlet, which he entitled, “Mr. 
Smirkc; or, the Divine in Mode.” lie here fits the 
object of his banter with a character out of Etheredge’s 

(1) E(l. Her No. 1 50. 


“Man in Mode,” as ho had before fitted Parked with' 
one from Buckingham’s “Rehearsal.” The merits 
and defects of this performance are considered to be 
of much the same order as those of his former work, 
though it is, perhaps, somewhat less disfigured by 
vehemence and coarseness. On Dr. Croft’s pamphlet 
he has one remark which beautifully expresses his 
admiration of the work, and indicates a feeling of 
which many persons must have been conscious, when 
perusing other works of eminent superiority. “It is 
a book of that kind,” says he, “that no Christian can 
peruse without wrshing himself to have been the 
author, and almost imagining that he is so : the con- 
ceptions therein being of so eternal an idea, that every 
man finds it to be but a copy of the original in his 
own mind.” 

Two years after the appearance of the “Divine in 
Mode,” — namely, in 1677, — Marvell published his 
last controversial piece, elicited, like the rest, by his 
disinterested love of fairness It w r as a defence of the 
celebrated John TTowc, whoso conciliatory tract on 
the “ Divine Prescience,’' had been rudely assailed by 
three several antagonists. This little volume is not 
included in any edition of Marvell’s works, and is 
now extremely scarce, it being, presumably, unknown 
to any of his biographers. Wo arc indebted to the 
writer in the " Edinburgh” before quoted for drawing 
attention to its existence. 

Marvell’s latent work of any extent was entitled, 

“ An Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary 
(io\crnmrnt in England.” This appeared in 1078. 

It was construed by the Go\ eminent into a “libel,” i 
and a reward was offered for the discovery of the ! 
author. Marvell, however, does not appear to have I 
been alarmed by llicso proceedings, nor to have been | 
any way culled to account for the publication, lie 
thus humoiously alludes to the subject in a private 
letter, written some months after the work was pub- 
lished “ There came out about Christmas tost, here, 
a large book concerning the growth of Popery and 
arbi I rary Govern meat. There have been great rewards 
offered in private, and considerable in the Gazette, to 
any one who could inform of the author or printer, 
but not yet discovered. Three or four printed books 
since have described, as near as it was proper to go, 
(the man being a [Member of Parliament,) Mr. Marvell 
to have been the mitt «r ; but, if he had, surely lie 
should not have escaped being questioned in Parlia- 
ment or some other place.” 

During the latter years of his life, Marvell published 
several other political pamphlets, which, though now j 
forgot ten, are considered to have been influential at 
the time in unmasking corruption, and rousing the 
nal ion to a consciousness of its political degradation. 
Among these is a clever parody on the speeches of 
Charles II., in which the flippancy and easy impu- 
dence of those singular specimens of royal cloqncnco 
arc said to be happily mimicked, and scarcely, if in 
any degree, caricatured. Let us, for a few sentences, 
hear the witty Charles, as our caustic author repre- 
sents him speaking 
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"a ? ou onr flying, the winter was peaceably ill Ills befl, oti the 16lh August, 1678 — the 
the attest time for business ; and truly I thought so, year in which his obnoxious work on the Growth of 
till my lord-treasurer assured me the spring was the Popery and Arbitrary Government Was published ; 
best season for salads and subsidies . . . Some of but as he was in vigorous health immediately before, 
you, perhaps, will think it dangerous to make me too strong suspicions have been entertained that he was 
rich ; but I do not fear it, for I promise you faithfully, poisoned. We know of no evidence in support of 
whatever you give me, I will always want; and these suspicions, so thnt, probably, there were no 
although in other things my word mny be thought a grounds for them, as wo are nil aware that strong and 
slender authority, yet in that, you may rely on, 1 will vigorous men have not unseldom died suddenly, 
never break it. ... I can bear my straits with Aubrey describes Mnrvcll as being in person “ of a 
patience ; but my lord-treasurer docs protest to me, middling stature, pretty strong-set, roundish-faced, 
that the revenue, as it now stands, will not serve him chcrry-cheekcd, hazel-eyed, brown-haired,”— the very 
and me too. One of us must pinch for it, if you do figuro of a jolly Yorkshireman. He adds, that in con- 
liot help mo. . . . What shall we do for ships thru? versntion lie was modest and of very few words; and 
I hint this to you, it being yonr business, not mine, was wont to say, “ he would not drink high or freely 
I know by experience I can live without ships. I with any one with whom he could not trust his life.” 
lived ten years abroad without, and never had my Who would ? Of his collected works, wc believe 
health belter in my life; but how you will be without, there is no complete edition. Cooke’s edition, pub- 
I will leave to yourselves to judge, and therefore hint lished in 1726, contains only his poems and some of 
this only by-thc*by. I don’t insist upon it. There his private letters. That of Captain Thompson, in 
is another thing I must press more earnestly, and three volumes quarto, published in 1776, is not con- 
tlint is this : — it seems a good part of my revenue sidcred quite complete, and is very indifferently 


will expire in two or throe years, except you will be 


There may be other editions, but if so, they 


pleased to continue it. I have to say for it, — Pray, arc unknown to the present writer. The “Life of 
why did you give me so much ns you have, done, Andrew Marvell, with Extracts from his Prose and 
unless you resolve to give on as fast as T rail for it ? Poet ieal Work*, by John Dove,” (1832,) is, we believe, 
The nation hates you already for giving so much, and the fullest and most recent account we have of this 
I will hate you too, if you do not give me more. So distinguished patriot; and, perhaps, flic passages 
that, if you do not stick tome, you will not have a selected will, to ordinary readers, prove the most 
i friend in England. . . . Therefore, look to ir, and interesting and agreeable portions of his writings, 
j t a k c uoticc, that, if you do not make me rich enough “The characteristic attribute of Marvell’s genius,” 
to undo you, it shall lie at your door. For my part, says the Edinburgh critic already quoted, “ wns un- 
I wash my hands on it. ... 1 have conveiled my questionably wit, in all the attributes of which — brief 
natural sons from Popery. . . . ‘T would do one’s sententious sarcasm, fierce invective, light raillery, 
•heart good to hear bow prettily George can read grave irony, and broad laughing humour — lie seems 1o 
| already in the Psalter. They are all line children, have been by nature almost equally fitted to excel. 

! God bless ’em, and so like me ini heir understandings ! To say that lie has equally excelled in nil would be 
; But, as I was saving, I have, to plenso you, given a untrue, though striking examples of each might easily 
j pension to your favourite, my Lord Lauderdale, not be selected from his writings. The activity with 
J so much that I thought he wanted it, as that you which his mind suggests ludicrous images and 
j would take it kindly. . . . 1 know not, lor my part, analogies is astonishing. He often absolutely startles 
I what factious men would have, but this 1 am sure of, us by the remoteness and oddity of the sources from 
! my predecessors never did anything like this, to gain which they are supplied, and by the unexpected in- 
thc good-will of their subjects. So much for your gcuuity and felicity of his repartees. His forfa, 
religion; and now for your property. ... I must however, appears to be a grave ironical banter, which 
now acquaint you, that by my lord-treasurer’s advice, lie often pursues nt, such a length, that, there seems no 
I have made a considerable ictrenchment upon my limit to li is fertility of invention. In his endless nc- 
cxpcnscs in candles and charcoal, and do not 'intend cumulation of ludicrous images and allusions, the 
to stop, but, will, with your help, look into the late untiring exhaustive ridicule with which lie will piny 
embezzlements of my dripping-pans and kilchcn-stuff, upon the same topics, ho is unique; yet this pccu- 
of which, by the w T ay, upon my conscience, neither my linrity not seldom lends him to drain the generous 

lord-treasurer nor my Lord Lauderdale arc guilty.”* wine even to the dregs, to spoil a series of felicitous 

All this is very pleasant and facetious. But it railleries by some far-fetched conceit or unpardonable 
seems Marvell’s intrepid patriotism and witty writings cxtiavaganee.” 

rendered him extremely odious to the court, and espe- But w hoover supposes Marvell to linvc been nothing 
cially to James, Duke of York, and heir presumptive but a wil, simply on account of the predominance of 
to the crown. As already mentioned, ho was fre- that quality, will do him great injustice. As the snmo 

quently compelled to conceal himself out of dread of writer remarks It is the common lot of such 

assassination. lie died, however, to all appearance, men, in whom some one faculty is found on a great 
~ m i ‘ scale, to fail of part of the ndmiration due to other 

No. Isa. pp i . q endowments; possessed in more moderate degree. 
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indeed, but still in a degree far from ordinary. We 
nrc subject to the same illusion in gazing on mountain 
scenery. Fixing our eye on some solitary peak, which 
towers far above the rest, the groups ot surrounding 
bills look positively diminutive, though they may, in 
fact, be all of great magnitude.” Though wit was 
his most predominating endowment, the rest of 
Marvell’s talents wcie all of a high order of develop- 
ment. His judgment was remarkably clear and sound, 
his logic ingenious and adroit, his sagacity in practical 
affairs admirable, bis talents for business apparently 
of the first order, and his industry in whatever he 
undertook steady and indefatigable. lie had all the 
qualities which would have enabled him to succeed in 
almost any department of exertion ; while in regard 
to candour, strict integrity, and all the solid merits 
which render a man honourable and worthy, lie was 
not surpassed by any man of his generation. 

Marvell lias some, though not very considerable 
reputation as a poet, llis poems are, for the most 
part, quaint, fantastic, uncouth in rhythm; but there 
arc a few pieces which display both beauty of thought, 
and no indifferent elegance of expression, 'flic 
“Emigrants in Bermudas,” a “Dialogue bctuccn 
Body and Soul,” “ The Nymph complaining for the 
Death of her Fau n,” and a “ Dialogue between the 
Itcsolvcd Soul and Created Pleasure,” though all 
more or less unequal, contain nevertheless many sweet 
and pleasant lines. Besides these, there arc some 
satirical pieces, which though largely disfigured by 
the characteristic defects of the? age, are upon I lie 
whole highly felicitous and amusing. A few lines from 
a whimsical Satire on Holland may not he unac- 
ceptable, by way of enlivening the growing dulncss of 
Hie present paper : — 

“Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 

As but the off-scouring of the British sand ; 

And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they heaved the lead ; 

Ur what by th’ ocean's slow alluvion fell. 

Of shipwreck’d cockle and the muscle-shell ; 

This indigested vomit of the sea 
Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 

Glad then, as miners who hare found the ore, 

They, with mad labour fish’d the land to shore ; 

And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as if it had been of ambergrease, ' 
Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 

Less than what building bw&Uows bear away ; 

0 9 0 0* 

For as with pigmies, who best kills the crane. 

Among the hungry lie that treasures grain. 

Among the blind the onc-eyod blinkard reigns, 

So rules among the drowned he that drains. 

Not who first sees the rising sun commands : 

But who could first discern the rising lands." 

Though Marvell’s works arc now but little read, 
and arc not unlikely to be by-and-by forgotten, there 
can be no question that they considerably modified 
the character of his own generation. With his keen 
weapons of satire, he did manful service in the cause 
of virtue, by assailing, and to some extent subduing 
various principalities and powers of dcspicability and 


corruption. By exposing and rendering contemptible 
1 lie False, he vindicated and did honour to the True. 
Thus, lie did not live his life in vain; nor did the 
influence of his activity or of his example, cease when 
his own existence terminated. Though dead, and 
imperfectly remembered, he nevertheless spe&ketk 
through that transmitted and ever-present power 
, which belongs inseparably to goodness. The uttered 
word may cease to be repeated, but the spirit of truth, 
whose manifestation and embodiment it was, departs 
not out of the world, but like an invisible electric cur* 
rent, circulates with an enduring efficacy throughout 
the whole development of humanity. j 

Personally, Marvell is memorable mainly for his 
high integrity and moral worth. It is this which 
attracts, nnd will continue to attract the admiration 
of posterity, more than anything which lie actually : 
accomplished by means of his particular endowments, j 
llis steadfast and inflexible abidance by an individual j 
uprightness and sincerity, when all the rewards and ! 
enticements of life thronged round him like syren 
shapes to beguile him into apostasy, is a grand and ' 
striking spectacle, the rarity and the beauty whereof 
will never fail lo command the earnest homage of 
mankind. Admiring men have called him the “ British 
Aristides,” and certainly no other man connected with 
our history can be mentioned who has more honestly 
deserved the honour thus attributed. 

— ♦ 

TIIY WILL BE DONE. 1 

BY QKXEB1L OEOROE P. MORRIS. j 

I. | 

Searcher of Hearts I— from mine erase 

All thoughts that Rhouhl not be, j 

And in its deep recesses trace [ 

My gratitude to Thee I j 

n. 

Hearer of Prayer ! — oh, guide aright 
Each word and deed of mine ; 

Life's battle teach me how to fight, 

And be the victory Thine. 

hi. ! 

Giver of All !— for every good 

In the ltcdeemcr came : — ’ 

For raiment, shelter, and for food, 

I thank Thee in llis name. 

IV. 

Father and Son and Holy Ghost I 
Thou glorious Three in One ( 

Thou k no west best what I need most. 

And let Thy will bo done. 


(I) This beautiful hymn was written by the author of the 
popular son,':, “ Woodman, spare that tree." He presented it to 
Miss ('atluriiic Haves, by whom it has been sung at her recent 
concert in llobton, U. S. 
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NELLY NOWLAN’S EXPERIENCE IN 
SERVICE AND OTHER MATTERS. 

COMMUNICATED DY MRS. S. C. IIALL. 

** It’s asy talking with you, so it is, Aunt Peggy ; 
it*s asy talking with you that had never the experience 
but of one sweetheart in ye’r born days — and lie a 
bochcr.” 

“He was no bocher , Nelly Nowlan,” interrupted 
“ Aunt Peggy ;” 44 lie was no boclicr — he had the use 
of his limbs as well as yersclf has the use of ye’r 
tongue ; and that’s limber and active enough for any- 
thing, I’m thinking.” 

“ Well, it was blind lie was, any way,” said the 
caucy girl, laughing. 

44 Only of one eye, Nelly.” . 

44 And that was the eye always next you when you 
war courting — wasn’t it? ” 

“/never courted, Miss Nelly Nowlan — / defy any 
man to say that I ever showed him favour or affection 
from one gale day to another. I defy any man to say 
whether I had black or blue eyes, for 1 never looked 
off my knitting or my straw plait, when a boy was in 
the place, but kept myself to myself, claim, decent, 
and respectable— to be what I am.” 

And Aunt Peggy drew herself up, and looked even 
more demure than usual. 

“ To be what you arc,— an ould maid that nobody 
cares for,” said her niece, spitefully enough. 

• That no onccarcs for!” repeated poor Peggy, bend- 
ing as closely over the grey worsted stocking she was 
knitting, as if she had dropped a stitch — " that nobody 
cares for, Nelly? — well— may be so ! ” There was a 
deep pathetic tone in her voice, and in another minute 
something very like a tear was glittering on the 
needles she plied with such unceasing industry. 

Nelly, rosy and pouting, sat opposiLu her aunt ; 
the half-twisted thread had fallen from her fingers, and 

I her foot rested upon the step of her idle wheel ■ the 
|| wilful and the affectionate feelings of her bright, yet 

I I capricious nature, had but a short struggle ; for before 
the quarter round of stichcs were off the needle, she 
had flung her arms round her aunt’s neck, and en- 
treated forgiveness. 

“ And it’s I that should not say the like of that to 
you, my owu darling Aunty,” exclaimed the repentant 
girl, “who took me from my dead mother’s bosom, 
and slaved to rear me in decency and honesty, when 
my father never did a hand’s turn to save me from 
starving. Oh, dcelish-avounccn , forgive me ! — I don’t 
know what’s come over me, that I’m grown so frac- 
tious and vicious in myself ; I’m sure I do my best 
against it ; I’ve fasted harder than ever this Lent, and 
sure enough it was asicr fasting, than feasting on the 
patatces, that have water enough in their hearts to 
bile themselves ! I’ve been to the Priest's knee, when 
as his Reverence knows the thrifle of sin wasn’t worth 
listening to — I double my prayers night and morning, 
and bite my tongue twenty times a-day, striving to 
keep it quiet. I lent my pumps to my cousin Auty, 
just that I mightn’t be able to go to the hop at 


Larry Lacey’s, because you said against it; and I 
found myself covering the buckle in my stocking- 
vamps, as if there never was a pump in the world ! — 
Oh, Aunt Peggy ! ” added the young girl earnestly— 
“Aunt Peggy, a-coushla , it isn’t me that's in it at all, 
or I could not have said that hard word to the only 
friend 1 have in the world ! ” 

“The only friend P” repeated her aunt. “Why 
don’t you marry Tom, at once, and have two friends : 
you’ll never get such another chance, a clean likely 
boy — steady.” 

“ Very steady,” said Nell, relapsing. 

“ He ought to be steady at thirty.” 

“He’ll never see the sunny side of thirty-five.” 

“ With a farm of ten acres.” 

“ Half bog, the other half mountain,” interrupted 
the incorrigible Ellen. 

“ Two cows, a stone bouse, with fittings and fur- 
nishings as good ns the priest’s — the cleanest and 
finest pigs in the country, and ” 

“ A widow-man, with three soft children ! ” con- 
cluded Nelly. 

“ And what are you, to object to a widow-man, I 
wonder ! ” said her Aunt. 

“ I’m your own darling Nell !” was the reply, and 
then drawing herself up witli an enormous increase of 
sclf-rstecm, she added— “And if ye come to that. Pm 
good enough wife, for any boy in the parish — though 
I don’t think I’m very like the mother of three roar- 
ing, red-headed bog-trotters, the eldest almost as big 
as myself.” 

“Nelly, m a ton meets gra\ ye’ll sup sorrow before 
ye’ll be wise ; \e’r mother was wilful, and your father 
was wild, and never kept in his own countkry.” 

“ Well, Aunt,” interrupted the girl, “the truth is, 
I’ll never settle ’till I’ve seen something of the world ; 
and before I marry Tom, if ever I do marry him, I’ll 
just take a summer or two out of myself in England. 
I’ll go as servant, lady’s-maid, or house-maid, in some 
great family, where they give great wages, and come 
home like a queen, with money and means. I’ll have 
more knowledge then, you know, to — to manage the 
— three children /” she added with a merry laugh. 

Aunt Peggy stared, and Aunt Peggy wept; sho 
had, in her humble way, high expectations of Ellen, 
like most Irish women. 

She w r as a bad rcasoner, but a fervent dcclaimer. 
She knew that Nelly had a brave bright spirit, which 
nothiug could intimidate, and yet she pictured Eng- 
land in the way the poor Irish are taught to regard it, 
and the more dangerous she made it seem, the firmer 
became her niece’s determination to seek her fortune, 
like some of the heroes she bad read of in her story- 
books. She had a cousin married to a tradesman in 
Newcastle, and as many ladies in the neighbourhood 
had wooed Nelly to go to service, knowing how well 
she spun, and knit, and stitched, and made butter, and 
that- every one invited her to assist at great bakings, 
and brewings, and "big washes,” Ellen Nowlan 
entertained no doubt of finding it ensy to obtain 
sen iec in England, and by this means free herself { 
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from her aunt’s importunities on the score of her 
marrying "Tom,” a very kind worthy person, but 
who oertainly had not touched either Nelly’s heart, 
or Nelly’s imagination. So after some delay, and 
many tears, she bade adieu to Ballincollig, and was 
kindly received by her cousin at Newcastle. The 
following letters arc so characteristic of her acute 
and sunny nature, of her own prejudices and the pre- 
judice8ske had to encounter, and her quick observance, 
that they arc worth transcribing as a portion of poor 
Nelly’s experience. She was no mean scholar, as will 
appear when she speaks for herself 

“Newcastle, July. 

"My I)eyh Aunt Peggy, and beau Friends, 
—I have been lliree months in this mighty grand 
place, which isn’t a castle at all, but a town, dirty 
below, and grand above, which you will understand 
when I tell you that the streets arc gravelled with 
coal-dust, ancl the houses stitT and stately above it, 
and thcro’s no air in it at all at all — to call air— only 
smoak; but, to be sure, as the craythurs don’t know the 
differ, it makes no great matter. Sure it’s they 
would get voices if they could have a blast of the 
Almighty’s fresh wind, that conics over the mountain 
with the rising sun into our cabin door; it’s that 
would taclie them to spake good English, and take 
the suffocation nwav that burs like a bumble-bee in 
their throats. Oh ! wishn. Aunt dear, but they are a 
discontented, thankless people, as you’ll understand 
if you give me time, to tell. T heard a great deal on 
the vessel about the ‘strike* at Newcastle, and bow 
bad and dangerous it was, and all to that , and, Lord 
have mercy on us ([ said to myself), is it ear they 
arc going to with Franco or Amiraev? but 1 didn’t 
like to ask, knowing that the English are so fond of 
calling us ‘ ignorant Tri'sh.’ "Well, whin I got to my 
cousin’s, she was as glad as anything to sec me. The 
next day she took me out with her to lmv her bits of 
things; amt as we went along, 1 thought I bad never 
seen so many idle men together, barring at a ‘ Repale’ 
Meeting, when, what with one tiling and the other, 
the boys were always off their work for a week 
any way, Jiougli peaceable and quiet ; but Aunt 
dear, to see these fine, big, well-fed men, well-dressed 
too, from head to foot, and they standing in 
twentys and thirtys, surprised me ; ami l asked what 
they were after, and Grace said, they were on ‘the 
strike.* 

“ 'Oh, then, what hypocrites they arc !’ I says, ‘just 
’ook at them, without sense or motion, and they so 
vicious in their minds, looking peaceable and innocent 
ns lambs.' 

“'The strike,’ she says, 'means that tlicy’l do no 
work.* ‘"Well,’ I thought, ‘ that’s not an Irish strike.' 
But, 'Why not?' I says, tuid she makes answer, 

' Because they’r not paid enough.' 

"‘Oh, murder,' says I, 'and we. that have idleness 
so often thrown in our faces, only complain when we 
can't get paid at all.' 

"But what do yon think they call bad pay? — 


from eleven to sixteen shillings a-wcek, for seven 
hours’ work for five days, with a house rent and tax 
free, a rale house with glass windows, and grates, 
and ovens that would delight your heart, in it, and 
a garden, and coal enough to roost meat for the 
wedding of a priest’s niece, all for nothing 1 Think 
of that,— and more than that, — Graco says, though 
they say they have but eleven shillings a-wcek, they 
can make eighteen or twenty, and plenty of employ for 
their boys. Well, every word in my head was knoc’t 
down my throat, with thinking of (if it was the Lord’s 
will!) how unequally the world is divided! Twenty 
shillings a-weak is fifty-two pounds a-ycar, and the 
house, garden, and coal to the back of it. Oh, yah 
wish a oge ! bedad, many* a minister, to say nothing of 
a priest, hasn’t as much for teaching the right way, 
according to his knowledge ; many a young squire 
sits on a hunter, and follows every man’s hounds, with 
not the quarter as much; and hundreds of young 
ladies toss their heads, and expect the pick of the 
young men in the country, because of their being 
'grate fortunes,' just on the remembrance that there 
was such a properly in their family — once. They’re a 
greedy people, and extravagant, the parish supports 
all their poor relations, and they cat meat every 
day. Oh, Aunt, think of our poor labouring men 
having fifty pounds a-year! If they didn't turn into 
gentlemen at onee, and leave ofi‘ vnik on the strength 
of the house rent-free, and the lashings of coal, how i 
thankful, and loving, and peaceable they'd he, ^d 
supporting all their poor relations, and the piiest’s 
dues, and the shilling now and again, to redeem their 
country, and the first at a Station, and powers of 
' white eyes' or the finest of ' kidneys' with herrings in 
Lent, and a bit of salt pork on Sundays, and turning 
out to first mass with their children, and plenty of ’em; 
but when I said Ibis, that unnatural craVCliur, Grace, 
made answer, 'it was our being so asily contint made 
the Irish such slaves.’ T could not help saying that 
those who ever and always keep oil worrying them- 
selves about niceties, arc skives to a worse and a 
meaner thing than the patience that keeps hope in a 
neighbour by a* cheerful countenance, and their own 
hope by waiting on the Lord’s goodness. Sure, dear, 
it’s a blessed thing to live one’s life trusting in that 
which is all we. have to lake a grip of when the breath 
is laving us! But what bre Is my heart entirely, is 
the talk they keep on with about the Irish being ex- 
travagant. AVisha! at the very time that they say 
they can’t live on as much in a week as a poor Baddy 
could cam by the slavery of his body and bones, heart 
and soul, in six, they’ll talk of ' Irish extravagance.’ 
Good luck to them ! it would be a new thing for ns 
to have anything to ho extravagant with. 

"They say wc waste our time! Ill own to that. 
We do ' waste ’ our time, because tcc've nothing else to 
do with it. It hangs like a millstone round our necks, 
days and weeks and months crawling away with our 
lives. Crawl, crawl ! and nothing to do. Give us 
anything to do, and we’ll not waste our time. 

“ Oh, yah ! but it’s as I heard one say that knows; 
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they let us get on with our faults, and then they 
punish us for them. To be sure. 

"When I came to look at it, it came mighty sweet 
from Gracey’s husband, to up with that, to poor Irish 
labourers, who have eightpencc, tenpcncc, or in somo 
places a shilling a-day, only in the sunny season, 
or when a landlord that hasn’t enough to take him 
abroad, stops at home, and goes on with his im- 
provements in the dead time of the year, when men 
are glad to work twelve hours for eightpencc ! Save 
out of that! and feed and clothe the wife and the 
grawleens out of it ! no way of employing the children, 
nor even money to keep the wife’s needles or wheel 
moving! Only forced to stop at home, the gay, 
sprightly little colleen turned into the heart-broken 
wife. Oh, then, women aro mad that marry, to see 
the man they loved above all, as J’ve known many, 
ould and crushed before his summer was come, and 
gone to his grave while his years were few in number, 
but heavy with sorrow and heart-broken ; while the 
bit of dry potato sticks in his throat that lie hasn’t 
strength to swallow, and giving the rest of it to his 
children he strives to smile in the fare lie loves, and 
tells her he isn’t hungry ! I think more of them things 
than I used, and am thankfullcr than ever to you, 
dear Aunt, for the good rearing you gave me, and all 
you taught me, and I’m not at all dispirited at being 
looked down upon by the ignorant because ‘I’m 
Irish ;* they have ns quarc ways here as anywhere 
l else, only somehow when people get used to them- 
i selves, they can't sec anything quart in what they do. 
j Now isn’t it mighty unnatural to wash clothes by the 
stone weight, as they do at Newcastle, and to calculate 
(great rich people) the bit you eat into your keep, 
setting the wages on one side, and the cost, ay, of 
a farthing, at the other side, to put on at the end. 
And isn’t it quaro to see a son siting fair and easy 
and comfortable with his pound a-week, by the fire, 
drinking his tea and eating his white bread and fresh 
blitter, and his parents in a Union workhouse ? And 
talking of blunders, — sure if ever there was a blunder 
that is one, to call the place a Union , where every- 
thing is disunited Hint the Almighty joins together. 
But though I’m not going to say they have no good 
in them, and though I’ll own that they hare all manner 
and kinds of headness and great knowledge, yet Aunt, 
agra ! they need not be so fond of looking down 
upon everything only because it’s not English. I’ve 
had my share of trials, looking for a place and able 
and willing to work, and wdtli a character that’s as 
bright as a diamond, and a heart that’s as honest ns 
the light and as clear as the water of a holy well, 
ready to give love, let alone gratitude, for rmploymput. 

I havn’t got a situation yet. Written characters 
won’t be taken, — now isn’t that quare, ns if a body 
wouldn’t rather rpake a lie, than write it where it 
could be brought ns evidence against ye at the day of 
judgement ? I laid down my character as bright ns 
a diamond in seven recommendations from the quality 
of our own place that knew me, as I tould the lady, 
from tho time I was the sizo of a turf. And seemingly 


not having much to do, she read them every one, and 
then fowlding them up very mannerly, she said, ‘she 
didn’t know the writers.* Sol answered, * I didn’t 
think you did, ma’am, but you might if you’d jttst 
step over to Ballincolly. Sorra a one of them that 
wouldn’t bo proud to see you.* I couldn’t db less 
tlmn that. 

“ And she said again, * You wouldn’t suit ns.’ And 
I felt my heart sink, and made bould fo inquire why. 
And she said, * Because yon are Irish ; * them was the 
words. My heart got up os high at that, as it had 
got low before ; and for all her word was so hard, 
she was a fine countenanced woman, and had a power 
of amiability in her face. And so for the honour of 
old Ireland I made bould again, and says I,* curtseying, 
* I’m sorry not so much for myself, ma’am, as that 
you should have such a bad opinion of my country, and 
more than sorry that you have suffered by the Irish.* 

“ * No,’ she says, * I never suffered by them, for 
I never had any of them under my roof.* 

“ Well, a load went off me that minute.' 

" ‘ Thank God ! my lady, that none of them ever 
disgraced their country with you, and it’s better to be 
accused wrongfully than rightfully; the sin lies on 
those who deal unjustly, and those, ma’am, who gave 
you a hard notion of 11s mightn’t judge as ycrsclf 
would if ye tried us. I’ll never deny my country, 
for Pin not ashamed of it, and I hope it will have no 
cause to be ashamed of me.* Well, she looked veiy 
earnest at me and not any way angry, for she is a 
rale gentlewoman, living as good ns a mile out of the 
thickness of the place, and she says, ‘The truth is, 
I am very particular, and my friends have had dirty 
and untidy Irish servants so often, that I do not 
like to venture.* 

“‘And,’ I says, ‘ma’am, have you never had any 
English with the same faults ?’ I don’t know what 
made me so strong in myself, but it was Ireland’s 
glory I was thinking of. So she answers open and 
honourable, with a smile like a sunbamc on her face, 

‘ I can’t say but I have, — very dirty, and very untidy.* 
" ‘ You know that, my lady, of them ,* I says, 
curtseying again to make up for my freedom—* YoU 
know that, of them, but you only heerd it. of us.’ 

“ Well, she smiled again, and mi English smile has 
a dale of truth in it. 

‘“It is unjust.,* she says, speaking again, as if to 
herself; and her eyes flew round the room fiom one 
to the other of the most useless bits of chayney you’ 
ever see, — unnatural animals of all sortings, that she 
had planked upon little daws by bits of tables that 
looked for all the world like a rickety babby that 
could not stand alone. And then she turned her eye 
at me, ns well as to say, *1 wonder could you keep 
them clean?* ‘It’s a housemaid I want,* she says, 
doubting; ‘and there arc bright stoves. Bid you 
ever clean bright stoves ?* 

" * I’ve cleaned things as bright, ma’am,* I said ; 
for I thought of the beautiful shine I got on Mis. 
Mulchay’s fender, witli oil and brick-dust, to say no- 
thing of the gridiron I made as 'good as new. 
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" ‘ And ilicso ornaments,* she said, pointing to the 
chany. 

“ ‘ Oh, it isn’t such thriilcs as .tliem would make 
me fear my work, ma’am,* I answered ; * I can get 
over as much as any one, wishing coorsc and fine, 
butter making, and baking, dusting, sweeping, and 
i scouring. ]’d soon bring them yellow bits of cliuncc 
; to a colour, w ith silver-sand out of a running strame * 

I “ Well, she smiled at this, hut that smile wasn’t 
j like the last, for she said again, that she thought I 
i would not do; but as for her chanee, she always 
looked after that, herself. I told her I’d be sorry a 
! mistress of mine should have the trouble of looking 
| after anything. And in return she obsarved, that I 
seemed ready and willing, but I had a deal to learn ; 
and says she, * The only thing for you is to go as under 
housemaid or witli a working mistress, who would 
tcaclie you the English ways; it will not do to rub 
foreign china witli silver-sand.* 

, “ 1 thought the scusc would leave me at the iday of 

| going under a servant. I had heard that an English 
lady is often kind to an Irish girl ; lmt the English of 
her own sort take cruel jealousy in their heads against 
them, so I said nothing, — only wished her good 
j morning. 

“ It would hurt you, Aunt dear, if I told you how 
often my country is thrown in my teeth, by those who 
; know nothing about it, — who take up the cry, just as 
! one dog barks, because another dog began it ; even 
when they advertise for servants, they say at the cud, 

* No Irish need aply.* 

“lha\e been for many a ten hours, around and 
about, willing to work for half wages— for no wages 
almost, if J could get a place; and if it wasn’t for the 
pride, which I don’t miud owning to you, w ho under- 
stands it. I’d have gone home long ago— the pride, 
and the desire I have to learn. Though we arc above 
owning it, w r e like to learn. It is now about eight 
da}'3 since I was asking at a grocer’s where Grace 
deals for her quarter of sugar and two ounceys of tea, if 
they knew of a situation, when a respectable, respon- 
sible looking ould gentlewoman inquired also, if they 
were acquainted with any stout, strong, brave, able 
young woman, tall and active, who could help her to 
wait on a lady that had an accident. 1 I’m nurse to 
her,* she said, * but .I’m not able to lift or turn her, 
and she can’t help herself— I’d want her to do all 
that — and sit up — and wake me to give the medicine ; 
one that wouldn’t mind a little fever, if it should come, 
which the doctor says is likely.* 

“ ‘ Would I do ? * I says, * I*m five feet seven in my 
stocking-feet— I*m never sick, sad, or sorry,— and as 
I never took “the fever,” though I’ve seen many 
through it, praise be to God ! I’ve no need to fear it.’ 
Well, she took to me at once— and the quarc*looking 
grocer’s wife, that never in her born days gave me a 
civil answer, now spoke for me like a Christian.— 

“ * I’ll ensure her being ready for work— civil and 
good tempered,’ she said, ‘ and as to her country— of 
courso we’d all be born in England if we could ; but 
she’s as quiet and peaceable as if she’d never been in 


Ireland.* So I thanked tier, for she meant it kindly, 
but it w'as on the top of my tongue, to say, I wouldn’t 
be born anywhere but just in the little cabin I was, 
and to ask her, if she thought Irish women went 
about the world with shillalas ready for a * strike;* 
but I held my whisht, for she meant nothing but 
compliment and kiuduess, and the English always 
think it’s the highest compliment they can pay you, to 
say you’r like themselves, — and dear, it’s best to take 
people as we find ’em, and to remember that though 
the Lord did not make us all alike, there’s some of 
Himself in every one that bears 11 is image through 
this world of trial. 

“ So I thanked the grocer, and the nurse and her - 
had some colloguing together, and I heard the shop- | 
keeper say— ‘ It’s too little to offer any one that stands j 
on two legs,— honesty is honesty, and fair is fair, Mrs. j 
Jones; but I’d have gone for anything sooner than i 
keep on ns I was, for the Irish here and the Irish at | 
home ain’t quite the same. If they’d stick together ; 
here, they’d carry the world before them; but they ; 
don’t, and I’m sorry to say, there’s some of them like J 
any music better than the voice of a countrywoman, 
and so, I agreed with a blessing to every tiling. And j 
who do you think the lady was, that met witli the \ 
accident ? The very same that, smiled so brightly, and j 
took an objection to the Irish, and to my clauing the 
foreign chayncy with the silver-sand ! 

“ Oh, then, it was weary foi her to be laying 
there with none but Mrs. Jones to speak to — that 
hadn’t a word in her — and a doctor all black, and 
diamond pins, tending her once a day ! feeling her 
pulse, and telling her to ‘keep quiet,’ the lone cray- 
tliur, that couldn’t stir! And when the poor thing 
spoke to me, nurse grew jealous, and wouldn’t let me 
in the room, barring she w'as asleep, or wauled for 
w hat she could not do herself ;— and I’d have had no 
consolation, if it hadn’t been dusting and fixing the j 
bits of chnwicc, and keeping an old divil of a contrary 
parrot quiet, and combing a lap-dog, that is as know- 
ledgeable as a Christian, — and, sure it’s asy to lift the 
crathur about. 

“ She’s like a feather, (the lady ;) and seeing that 
hardly any one calls oil her, barring a carriage that 
leaves a bit of pasteboard at the door, just to show it’s 
title. 1 asked the cook — (that hasn’t done a hand’s- 
turn since I came to the house, but what I’ve done 
for her) — had Miss Durham * (that’s her name) no 
people ? — It was ever so long before she understood 
I meant relations — and what do you think P — the 
unnatural craythur, that’s cat her bread, and been 
warmed by her fire, and sheltered by her roof, these 
three years, if she didn’t tell mo, that she neither 
knew nor eared ! She has a fine place, and lashings 
of money, and everything the world can give; and 
yet, somehow, there doesn’t seem any heart in the 
neighbours towards her; but dear, people live next 
door to each other, and meet every day in this 
place, and yet are no neighbours, — now isn’t that 
quarc ? 

“ I’ve a dale more to tell, though I can’t tell it 
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now; — tho nurse was qnito surprised to find I could 
write — and the cook works me hard, with her love- 
letters to a banksman, who can’t afford to marry her 
until he gets more than eighteen shillings a-wcck ! — 
tell that to James Coyne, who married the widow 
Nolan, because she had three shillings, and he wanted 
them! I may be turned away to-morrow, though 
Pm certain sure it wouldn’t be by Miss Durham, who 
told mo yesterday, with a smile on her face, that 
looked for all the world like a Christmas sunbeam, 
so weak and pale it was, — not to scrub the chayncy 
with silver-sand. Poor thing!— she little thinks the 
hard time I have of it, or the things I see : all I can 
do, is my duty, putting my trust in the Lord above ! 
And don't let on that I’ve had my own troubles and 
heart-scalds to any one, particularly to Tom, or his 
people — poor Tom ! We’ll, anyhow, when the throublc 
is heaviest on me, I remember I'm not tied to it for 
life, and if Pd been lied to him, the grass would 
have been green on iny grave now — and what harm if 
it had P Sure, it’s where the soul is, not the poor 
dust and ashes, that makes the matter ! 

" And now, may the blessing of the Almighty be 
about you night and day ! May the Lord’s grace 
soften sorrow, and his mercy turn all displeasure from 
your door ! Think of me in the strange land, when 
on yc’r bended knees! If I suffer haulship, it’s my 
own fault. I’m tould that there's fine air in some 
parts; and when 1 he poor gentlewoman can be 
moved, they talk of finding her belter air. I don’fr 
kuow anything that’s before me, only death, that’s 
before us all, though wc so seldom think of it ; and 
it’s hard to think of leaving this world, and the faces 
that have the sunshine of kindness ! — but I’ll say no 
more; for my heart’s full, somehow, and I want 
more courage to end my letter than I did to begin it. 
Good-bye ! 

“ Mavournccn gra ! and the brackct-hcn ; don’t 
forget the bluck pepper rowled in a taste of fresh 
butter, if she has any return of the pip ; the young 
turkeys have got their red heads before this, so they're 
sa f e — . ul (l the poorould puslicen cat! don’t forget the 
sup of sweet milk for her — and take care of yourself, 
darling, for you're all I have to love in earnest , or 
that loves me, in the big world ; and if any one asks 
after me, say I’m making thousands, which I will be, 
plaso God, soon ! and that Newcastle flogs Ireland for 
beauty — but no, don’t say that ; say, that for all I’ve 
seen, Ireland, God bless her ! flogs the world ; and 
poor Tom ! tell him I wish him a good wife, and a 
good mother for his children. I’ll have something to 
say in my next will surprise you. 

11 Whisht ! — the nurse is fast asleep, and so I’ll go 
sit by the mistress’s door for fear slic’d want anything. 
Oil then, to tliiuk of a lady that could, breakfast on 
crown-pieces, if they’d do her any good, trusting to 
such watching as mine! there isn’t an eye waking 
this blessed minute in the house, but hers aud mine ; 
and the ould nurse goes mad if she thinks I give her 
n drink, unless she bids me ! 

" The Lord be about you, once more ; tho good- 


bye must come to all things, as well as the end of 
a letter! and it’s the hardest word I’ve written this 
week, but there it is again, — 

" Good-bye in earnest. So no more at present from 
“ Your loving and dutiful Niece, 

“ Ellen Nowlan. 

w “ Widow Leary has a fine chance of Tom now. 
She said the strangers would crush my heart, but I'm 
not crushed — I'll be a bright girl yet, please God ; so 
don’t fret about me, even if my heart was breaking. 
There’s not a woman in the place knows how many 
cuts should go to a dozen of spun flax, and they've no 
taste jn quilting aud knitting. — Whisht ! — I must go 
now.” - 

|( To be continued.) 

MADEMOISELLE RACHEL AND MISS 
CUSHMAN. 

]JV MADAME DK MARC UEIUTTES. 

It is impossible, in witnessing the performance of 
Charlotte Cushman, not to be reminded of Rachel- 
aud, though in many things they are dissimilar, yet ( 
the effect of their appearance is the same — riveting i 
the attention nnd interesting the mind from the first I 
moment they come before you. The influence of that I 
earnest and steady glance they both possess, hushes | 
at once to silence every trivial thought: then the i 
deep tones, conveying a meaning in each syllabic, , 
arouse the elevated instincts of our nature; an awe, j 
far above that felt for earthly potentates, comes over ! 
us ; unconsciously the memory of heroic deeds, lifting j 
us far above the dross of the wearing world, fills our 
soul. With eye uplifted, heart expanded, nerved to 
generous impulses alone, wc feel, wc recognise that 
wc arc in the presence of 'genius — genius that came 
from heaven, but now rarely seen in a world possessed 
by a small, well-educated and self-satisfied array of 
pet ty talent. Not that genius docs not visit the earth ; 
but like the ermine, rushing all eager from her lair, it 
shrinks from the mire through which it must wade to , 
reach celebrity. From this genius turns in sadness 
to its home — there# deep in its heart., burying its 
powers and aspirations, communing only with the 
heaven to which it tends, in solemn calm and silenco 
there it dies. < i 

Both Rachel and Cushman, endowed with a strong 
will, as well as high genius, have obtained tho 
place they hold by long and arduous struggles. . 
Neither possesses theonc element to woman's celebrity, . 
personal beauty; so that in describing them to one 
who has never seen cither, a negative is the answer to 1 
almost every question usually asked about an actress ; ! 
the public having got out of the habit of expecting 
anything put prettincss and grace in the mere con- 
ventional representatives of the dramatic poet's 
inspiration. 

As a whole, perhaps, Rachel and Miss Cushman 
would not act a play alike — they are of different 
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countries, have different educations, different asso- 
ciations ; but there arc touches of the same passions 
which, though ip different dramas, are so much alike 
as to be almost miraculous. In vain the Atlantic 
divides and countries differ; genius knows no limits 
and buL one language — that of Inuh and inspiration. 

There is a play in which Miss Cuslnnan rarely 
appears, and perhaps for many reasons. As a whole, 
tho play is unsuited to her. This play is “Love.” 
Tiiere are rcul home touches of truth and genius in 
this, which none have perhaps taken the trouble to 
anulyse, which would, if noticed, have revealed the 
exquisite delicacy of the conception uud delineation. 
In the scene where the Couutcss i^veals her love to 
IIuoii, Miss Cushman attains the very highest and 
most refined range of art. That our feelings are not 
outraged, our habitual associations shocked, but that, 
on the contrary, all our sympathies are aroused, our 
respect and pity enlisted for this woman who o’ersteps 
the modesty of natuic, is owing to the thorough 
sweetness and truth of the actress, to the tender 
delicacy she infuses into this one cry of a passion 
long pent up in a proud and buisling heart. So in 
I'hcdrc, the revolting character of the scene where 
she reveals her passion to llypohtus, is lost in the 
struggling feelings of latent modesty and rising re- 
morse which Rachel infuses into the bold declaration 
which, almost in spite of a better nalmc, seems to 
fall from her lips. j 

rhedro was a heathen heroine, and intended by i 
Euripides and Racino to appeal to all our compassion 
as a victim of the vengeance of the gods ; therefore 
Rachel has profoundly studied tradition and history 
in showing the struggle between the woman and the 
relentless fate which urges her on; though she lias 
entirely swerved from stage tradition (that which has 
clogged and crushed so many aspirations) in nut 
making this scene from end to end one whirlwind of 
passiou. Hero again Chuilottc Cushman has hud the 
same inspiration, though it assumes a diil'eieut form. 
Pride — the pride of woman and of high biith — com- 
bine to make the tender avowal difficult. Miss 
Cushman’s reserve of manner — almost enliic absence 
of gesture, while her words are warm and gushing— the 
utter shame which bids her, when she ceases, bury 
her woman’s blushes in her hands — arc all such 
minute yet masterly touches, which render the con- 
ception of Vhc scene one of the great proofs of her 
genius and her versatility. That the mind w hich could 
conceive the fierce heroism of Meg Merilics, and make 
the audience quail beneath her wdld fury, should con- 
ceive, trace and impersonate the holiest and gentlest, 
yet the tenderest of woman’s sentiments, is even in 
the uiiuala of the gifted, rcmaikable. But people now- 
a-days go to see a play to learn the plot, to wait for 
one or two grand points and effects ; not to follow 
closely each delineation of the passions before them, us 
oil conti ibuting and leading to the catastrophe, and 
testing and displaying the profound study uud genius 
of the artist. 

In this has Rachel had less to contend with than 


the American actress. She appeals to an audience in 
whom, from the highest to the lowest, the dramatic 
taste is inherent; an impulsive, imaginative and 
passionate people— ever ready to iudeutify themselves 
with the drama, and capable of concentrating their at- 
tention exclusively on the characters and scenes before 
them. She ucls, too, before au audience educated to 
attach importance to dranmiio art, as perpetuating 
the memory of glorious deeds, cultivating poetry and 
eloquence by rendering the flowers of language familiar, 
and rousing the better feelings of our nature, (which 
the dross and dust of the world would so often scar 
over,) by appealing to our sensibilities, our intellect, and 
our hciu ts. She, too, plays to critics deep-learned in 
history, deep-skilled in metaphysical analysis — critics 
who have studied art and arc there to guide or to 
restrain — critics whose art has a mission us high aud 
distinguished as that of the artist himself — never 
making it a trade animated only by the sound of tink- 
ling metal, which on (very superlative sets a price. 

But Charlotte Cushman, though she knows tliut 
but the louder tones of her voice will icaeli the 
masses, plays as though the whole artistic world were 
listening. 

Led on by genius, she loses sight of ot hois’ ap- 
proval, and plays as she is inspired. Both Rachel and 
Chni lotto Cushman have left tradition far behind them 
— for often they have found tradition at variance villi 
feeling and tiutli. The world has changed since 
majestic princes aud princesses stalked on the scene 
in flowing robes and talked of griefs too high for 
human sympathy. Heroines no longer need to tear 
their hair or dash them to the earth to rouse our 
donnant griefs. Now, in these stirring times, Die 
drama sits at our health, the passions germinate in 
our teeming brain, breathe in our beating hearts ; 
it wants nor sock nor buskin to move us now. The 
sad, deep tones of despondency, the occasional outbuist 
of grief, the impulsive but natural gesture, the simple 
and solemn language of truth, now find their way to 
move our natures, even when but retracing tbc com- 
monplace occurrences of every-day life, now become 
botli fatal aud dramatic by the effects of a civilization 
which lias found the material world unprepared for its 
gigantic strides. 

To follow both Rachel and Charlotte Cushman 
through all their impersonations would be too long au 
indulgence. One more ex. iffple of the resemblance 
of their instincts, and we have done. Again the 
example is in I’hcdrc — the dying scene as contrasted 
with .that of Katharine of Aragon, in “lleury VIII.” 
— and the scene is the most impressive of both plays 
— the death-scene. Katharine the Queen, oppressed 
by persecution, worn by slow malady, the lines Of age 
aud death marked on every feature of her fuce, is 
slowly home into our presence. Those w ho have stood 
beside tbe death-bed of a beloved parent, and watched 
the slow approach of that crisis which is for ever to 
cud all sufferings, will instantly rccal that hour when 
they watched the expiring Queen before them. The 
languid head, seeking the support of the pillow, the I 
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1 husky voice, the uneasy movements of the hands, the 
pale and hollow cheek, are all true, too true, to nature. 
Thus Rachel in “ Phddre,” arrested, in the full force 
of youth uud health, by the poison which circulates 
in her veins, her eye already glazing, her check pallid, 
her voice all changed, with faltcriug step is led on to 
die. Both the Christian and the heathen queen have 
done with the world — what they have to say to those 
around is but a last duty in which they take no part — 
but one thought, at lust, rcculs the past to both. 
With the holy uud resigned Christian woman, whose 
duties and uflccLions had united, it is the remembrance 
of her child which animates the worn-out frame; u 
smile like a mild moonbeam once more plays over 
those features, and the voice, though plaintive, is yet 
sweet and clear. Yet His but for jl moment, and then 
she returns her thoughts to heaven, her mind to 
etcrnul rest. So Fhddrc, exhausted by passion, 
tortured bv bodily pain, falters out slowly, word by 
word, the confession of her passion and her crime; 
but as she speaks, her thoughts recur to that time 
when, sheltered by deep woods, she watched the swift 
ear of Hypolitus flying before her admiring gaze; 
then, with this passion which has been her fate, again 
the eye kindles, again the voice grows linn and loud, 
her strength leturus; uud following still Iter visions, 
with extended arm, nostrils dilated, and glance of fire, 
site rises from her chair. But the vision fades, the 
fictitious powcis vanish, and she falls exhausted back 
to her place in agony and despair, to give to the 
infernal gods her unquiet spirit. 

How like, mid yet how different, is the same thought 
which, moulded to the fashion of the character and 
circumstance, inspired both these women of genius! 
Time will scarcely mar any of the qualities of either of 
these great actresses. Europe has not tired of Rachel, 
and both America and Europe arc always ready to 
welcome Miss Cushman: but when years and years 
arc gone by, they will stdl be remembered — because 
the impression, on seeing both, is like an event of one’s 
life — and as such will be related by the old to the 
younger, uud thus their genius will live for ever. 

Cbronftlc of OEt&tlflrto. 

IN SIX BOOKS. 

translator's note. 

IThs authenticity of ttiis Chronicle, which ne have only collated 
with that of Auer, i* highly qucbllonable; and we do not hold 
oUrntdvus responsible for its con capoiulc lice with any other monkish 
niunuacri|)t. Doubts have been raised concerning the genuineness 
even of Asscr’b work, tram which w* derive nearly all the infor- 
mation wo jiobSesB, and are accustomed to behev e, of our glorious 
king; the reader must, therefore, take both of these authors on 
their own merits, and believe as much or as little of them as hu 
chooses, since we havo neither tnno nor occasion for the question 
. . . There seemed no reason why the Chronicle of our good abbess 
should not be rendered into the modern vernacular, save in the 
occasional use of an urcliaistic expression which had 1 no incongruity 
nor unnatural strangeness,' when sanctioned by her own evident 
use of a Saxonism badly ball nixed.] 

Book First. 

Forasmuch as suudry persons have taken in band, 
whether with or without reason, to set forth in order 

^ « . a_ \ 


the notable things which in divers times and places 
have happened, it scema good also to me, Ethelfleda, 
Abbess of this poor house of St. Audrey, to record 
certain events, for causes that will in fit season 
appear. 

I Ethclfled, second daughter of Athelred, surnamed 
Mucii, Earl of the Gaini, 1 was bom in the year of our 
Lord's incarnation 858. My sister Ethelswitha was 
by livo years my elder. Now it came to pass, about 
u week after her first coming into this qfughty world, 
that my mother had a dream concerning her, somewhat 
after the fashion of the patriarch Joseph, to the 
effect that the child newly born should eventually be ' 
bet up on high, and that her father, mother, and 
kindred should do homage to her, which in due time 
came to puss. Aiid this gives me occasion to think 
that dreams arc not always mere phantasies of tho 
brain, but that ou occasions suited lor the discernible 
action of u superior intelligence, visions of forth- 
coming events arc sometimes disclosed to the inward 
and spiritual sighL. 

By reason of I he frequent incursions of the pagans, 
who laid hands alike on live stock, arms, chests of 
plate, uud noble damsels, my futher was fain to commit 
my sister and inc to the care of an aunt, who was 
{Superior of one of the very few religious houses left 
in Mercia for the refuge of holy uud highborn virginB. 
This was about tho time of the good Xing Ethclbert's 
death. Ethelrcd his brother then reigned over West 
Saxony in his stead. That wus in the days of our 
King Buhrcd. It mattered very little to my sister 
and me who icigned, as long us mother Gundred let 
us see her hive the bees and tukc the honey. Ethel* 
svvitha was fairer and more facetious than I, therefore 
the greater favourite ; and being jy so many years my 
cider, had many pleasures and indulgences which I 
had not ; but, on the oilier hand, 1 had many pleasures 
too, all to myself. For instance, — fabling certain 
flowers to talk to one uuother and to me, and to tell 
of their how and about. Also fancying certain trees 
and patches of chalk on the hill-side into images of 
dragons and ghosts until 1 was sore ydrad, and yet 
feeling a strange mixture of pleasure mid trepidation 
in going up to the dragon’s mouth with a handful of 
grass, and saving, “Dragon, will you bite meP” and 
then running away. There were ccrtaifc pccp-holcs 
through the oak -palings, uud dark corners among the 
tree-roots, that I should have been sorry if any had 
wist of except myself. Once, lying under a hollow 
oak, 1 seemed to feel the fairies pulling at my hair, 
that they might get wilhiusido of it. One of my 
peep-holes looked into our buriul-ground. I knew 
defunct persons lay there, their faces all turned up- 
ward ; and my aunt the Abbess told me their souls 
went to heaven. I thought if I kept a sharp look- 
out, I should see some of them going there, on a 
starry night, if any of the nuns would but die. * 

There was a sister who, I think, was as learned as 
Lcobgitha, the correspondent of Boniface. She was 
always making euigmata and poring over manuscripts. 

(1) Gainsborough. 
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Of her I acquired my facility of writing, which tlie 
king say 8 is remarkable; but, in regard of its neatness, 
I an\ always at the mercy of my pen-.— however, 1 
now always have a good one. 

About the year 869, my sister and I were sent 
home. Thenceforth, my father, mother, and Etlicl- 
switha were much at court; but, by reason of my 
tender years, I went not. After one of these "their 
visits, it was currently reported among us that Alfred, 
Prince of th^West Saxons, whose sister had married 
our king, would shortly come to sec our clmsc. The 
best tablecloth was washed, and many dishes were 
cooked ; howbeit, he came not. The fewer, the better 
cheer ; and I was less disappointed than was Ethel- 
switlia. This time, she told me so many line things 
about the court, that when they all returned to it, 
which they shortly did, I felt for the first time lonely. 
They had made a pretty clear larder before they went, 
and I was left nominal mistress of the household, 
both servile and freed, but with very little to do, 
except to sec a stag now and then put his head out 
of the forest. They might have been gone three 
hours, and I was eating bread and honey, when there 
winds me 4 horn at the gate, and, lo you, Prince 
Alfred come by himself, and nobody to receive him. 
Eadwulf took his horse and his speur, and Urfricd 
washed his feet ; but what could we do ? The best 
tublccloth in the buck-basket, no fresh meat in the 
larder, nor had I even the key of the cellar. There 
were eels in the dike; and a goose hung by the wall, 
if he would have waited to have it boiled : howbeit, 
he made light of all, said bread and honey was fit for 
a king, especially when the bread was warm and the 
honey fresh fiom the comb; and Adam’s wine was 
better than mead or mcthcgliu for a water-drinker 
like himself, who shunned wine and cyder like John 
the Baptist. 1 was glad to find him so easy to please ; 
indeed, had never lighted on so cheerful and winsome 
a young gentleman ; and, having seen but few gentle- 
men before, whether young or otherwise, by reason 
of our retired living, I shortly lost all fear, forgot he 
was a prince, and made him welcome to what we had, 
as freely as if I had known him twelve years, that is 
to say, my whole life, lie asked me how I came 
lo be so small for my age. But I could not tell. 
He asked me if I could read, if I said my prayers, if 
I loved bread and honey, and if I were n r rnid of him. 
To the three first, I said yes, to the i :st, no. lie 
said that was right, and arose pushing aside the 
yldcstan-sctl, and bade me good speed, and bear in 
mind King Solomon’s saying, “ To eat much honey is 
not good;” and so departed. But, when he had 
mounted, his horse reared at our white owl that 
suddenly flew out of its hole, and threw the prince, . 
whom we picked up with his bright hair all dabbled 
with blood, and brought into the house. He did not 
seem to regard it much, but gave his orders to one 
and the other with wonderful precision; and, being 
laid on a double setl, Urfricd and 1 washed and bound 
up bis wound as we best could, and two of our frccd- 
mcn rode off to advertise the king, and bring back 


my father and mother. Hereabouts, I Ethdflcd must 
relate that Urfried’s fear of approaching the blood 
royal had at first been so oppressive and unwisellkc, 
thut she had thrust me forward into offico more 
cowaiHly than a woman of her years needed to have 
been ; but, as soon os she found the prince afifablef 
would have made my tender age a reason for setting 
me aside and stepping into my place. Ilowbeit, his 
grace settled it by desiring she should instantly make 
him a dish of frumenty, and stir it herself all the 
while it boiled ; and then ho bade me sit over-against 
him on a tripod stool, keep an cyo to his bandages, 
and nurse him the best I could ; observing that he 
always found himself the better for a great deal of 
attention. 

And hereupon ensued a discourse, wherewith I have 
frequently recreated my nuns by repealing it to them. 
Poor maids ! they sometimes get a little dull, specially 
between "Whitsuntide and Christmas, when there arc 
no great festivals ; and I find nothing sooner brings 
all things s-f might than a little innocent conversation, 
chiefly in the infirmary, where a good many find them- 
selves in the fruit and pulse season, and a good many 
more contrive to be nurses. We should never forget 
we were once young ourselves. 

After J had held my peace a good while, the prince 
asked me if I could tell him a story. Thereupon I 
put it to him whether he would have Morvidus and 
Lite dragon, or Corincus and the great giant Gocmag- 
got. In reply he said, that when he had heard both, 
he would make his choice. So I told him first one, 
and then the other, and proceeded to ask him whether 
lie thought there had ever been a dragon. He said, 
yes, there was one always going about, seeking whom 
it could devour. I said I hoped it would never come 
my way. lie said, oh yes, it would, sooner or later ; 
I must mind what I did, or even thought, or he would 
swallow me at a snap. So then I found who he meant. 

1 asked him whether he would not like to see a 
fairy, lie said he had seen one once : lie was riding 
one day, all alone, through a dark, glooming wood, 
when he came upon a bright, green glade; and there, 
very much to his surprise, he saw a fairy. I could 
not help drawing a little nearer to him on this, to ask 
him whut the fairy was like, lie said, like a woman, 
only a very small one, with a lily skin, and long silky 
hair, and dressed in blue. I said I thought they 
alw ays w ore green, lie cplicd, “Why, they do soy so, 
but this one had a cyrllc just like yours, with a little 
darn in the hanging sleeves, from her leaning on her 
elbows.” So then I said, Oh .... ! and was a little 
shamed; for I found he meant me. 

He asked me what I would give to sec a giant. I 
said, a good deal. lie said, that was no answer at 
nil — would 1 give the next handsome present I ex- 
pected to have, whatever it might be P After some 
thought, I said yes, provided I were out of harm’s 
way. lie said, Ah, lie hod been thinking of giving me 
something very costly, in return for my civility to 
him, but now he would keep it for himself, and take 
me with him to fight the Danes, for he understood . 
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I they had* just landed a giant as big as Goliath, very 
fond of human flesh, especially when young and 
tender ; whose fist was heavier than a hundred sledge- 
hammers, and his foot as large as this . . . hero he drew 
'the outline of a foot about a yard Jong in the air ; 
his cloak was fringed with kings’ beards and ladies’ 
tresses; and there was a yard or so of fringe yet 
wanting. He should like to go out against him like 
David the son of Jesse, and bring him down with a 
pebble. He'd teach giants to come to England ! 

I said, I marvelled that the Danes dared intrude on 
us as they did. He said, “ Why, I suppose you know 
we are only intruders ourselves. What fellowship 
have wc with the old Britons whom wc have hunted 
into the Cambrian dens and fastnesses P Surely you 
have heard of wicked Yortigern, king of the Britons, 
who first invited us over, under Qengist and Horsa; and 
• how, when the pagan Hcngist, (for wc were all pagans 
then,) came into his Christian presence, lie said, * I 
regret your ungodliness, but am glad of your coming.’ 
King Yortigern ought to have known butler, but he 
was much given to drinking and sleeping, whereas 
our Ilengist, pagan though lie was, was a brave and 
fine fellow, standing seven feet high, as I have been 
told by one who never saw him. But Yortfgcm was 
liidcring, and deserved the end lie had, which was to 
be smothered with smoke in his fastness, like a wasp 
in his nest.” 

After some farther parley on this and that, lie 
called for another story. I said, I have told you two, 
you must now tell me one. He said, “ Two ? you have 
j told me a hundred !” I said, “How can that be?” and, 

' just then, my father and mother came in, somewhat to 
, my regret ; they having met some one on the road 
who told them of Prince Alfred’s visit, which caused 
, them to turn back. They fell to condoling and ex- 
cusing; and the prince said there was no need; lie 
had been so deftly tended by the handiest little chat- 
terbox he had ever met with in all his life. Thereupon 
my mother looked grave, saying I had commonly been 
accounted silent ; which indeed was true enough, aud 
I wist not how my tongue had on this occasion become 
loosed. But there was something about him, melhinks, 
that thawed all hearts. My mother applied all-heal 
: and wound-wort to his head; and I kept near him 
all I could; but Ethclswitha approached him not, 
only questioned me straitly at bed-time, of all he had 
said, so that we speut half the night in talking. * 

It was Ethelswitha’s wont to take me on her kucc, 
and with her silver comb to comb out my hair, which 
was not nearly equal, in length, to her own ; her 
locks being, indeed, os long and yellow as Queen 
Guinevcr’s. Seeing me hold something fast in my 
hand, shesayeth, “What have you there?” I laughed, 
and would make her guess ; at length, said, “ Some of 
the prince's hair which we cutoff to wash his wound.” 
“ His hair ?” then-cries she, “ what are you going to do 
with it?” I said, “ Make a ball of it.” “ Oh, silly, silly 
child,” she then cries, “ forsooth you must give it me, I 
will find a better use for it.” But I closed my fingers 
fast oil it, and said, “What shall you, then, do with it ?” 
voi,. xv. 


After a pause, she said, “Use it in place of gold thread, 
to embroider a kerchief for tbe Virgin.” So L gave 
her all but one long, pale brown curl, which I have 
even now, (for it is not every one can show a lock of 
the hair of King Alfred,) but, in truth, Ethclswitha 
kept not her vow, for the Virgin's kerchief has never 
been embroidered from that day to this. 

Next morning, I was summoned to my mother, who 
was sitting surrounded by her maids. “Child,” says she, 
“Urfried tells me there was a bare larder yesterday, 
which I partly apprehended, though enough went 
down f^n the hall, I should have thought, to have 
kept you for a week. However, twicc-warmcd meats 
are not for a royal table : and yet his grace informed 
me over-night, you had feasted him like a king ! What 
om 1 to believe ? ” 

My heart smote me when I bethought me of the 
havock wc two had made, aud I cried hastily, “ In 
troth, mother, ’twas he emptied the honey-pot rather 
than I, he laid it on so thickly ; and I dared not say 
him nny!” My mother could not forbear smiling; 
saying, as she tapped me on the cheek, “Well, you 
seem to have saved the credit of the house.” 

Before noon, that day, there was a dinner pre- 
pared that might have been set on King Arthur's 
round table. I peeped through a chink, and saw 
Ethclswitha present the basin, and my father carve 
the venison, and my mother kiss the cup. Howbeit, 
the prince only touched it with his lips ; so demand 
was made for spring-water, which, amid so many 
sweet and spiced beverages, had never been provided; 
and, every hand being busy, Urfried gave me a 
pitcher, and bade me run down to tbe spring, which 
I gladly did. By the spring sate an old man, tuning 
a harp. I bade him make way, because I was in haste 
for water for Alfred the prince. Ho said, “ Is Prince 
Alfred here ? — then I will into earshot* of him, for he 
loves the sound of a lmrp . . . .” and, following me 
up to the house, he commenced playing at the gate, 
and was soon let ill. Ill truth, the afternoon proving 
rainy, and the prince drinking no wine, nor playing 
at toifcl, scaccorum, nor any game of hazard, this old 
harper’s arrival was very opportune, for lie went on, 
from one ballad to another, as if his head were lined 
with them, and Alfred the prince was hugely pleased ; 
in special with one that told how Baldulf got into King 
Arthur’s camp, disguised as a glee-man, and, while he 
was harping, learned all he wanted to know, without 
ever being found out. He called it a good stratagem. 

At length the prince asked the harper if he had 
ever heard of the son g of Cicdmon. “ That have I, 
my prince,” returned the minstrel ; “ and can sing it, 
too : how that some of the angels kept not their first 
estate, but fell into perdition, because they would 
have shared glory with the Highest; and how He 
made for those perfidious an exiled home. Sweet as 
honey is that stave describing their first bliss : — 

“ 'They were very happy,— 

Sin they knew not, 

Nor to frame crimes ; 

But they in peaco lived. 
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Also, how the earth and stars came to be created out 
of nothiug ; and how the first man and woman, beau- 
tiful as angels, dwelt in Edcu-garden : His a song-o’- 
Sunday !’* 

“ Sing mo as much as you can of it,” says the 
prince, “ and I will presently give you this gold 
bracelet.” 

" 1 dare say your glory knows,” pursued the 
harper, (who was a Cornish man; his name was 
Tinne:) “how holy Aldliclm availed himself of this 
our vocation to instruct the lower sort, and took his 
^aud oil l lie public bridge, like a common harper, to 
win the cars of the foot-passengers by iutenningling 
gay and grave matters.” . . . 

“Aye! believe ye,” interrupted the prince; “1 
have heard all about him a bum! red times ; but now 
begin your song, or you will not conclude till mid- 
night.” 

* # * * 

The following year, (SOS,) there befel a grievous 
murrain among all cattle; and after the murrain, a 
famine throughout the land; and after the famine, 
a pestilence; so that the hand of the Lord was heavy 
upon man aud beast. It was lamentable to sen the 
dead bodies left by the way-side, with nouc to cover 
them out of the reach of birds and dogs. The poor 
people might be seen ravening on half-putrid llesli, 
and eagerly devouring the cresses and ramps that 
grew in the ditches; which umvliolcsome diet was 
enough of itself, my mother thought, to account for 
the pestilence. But the failure of the crops was 
a manifest visitation of God ; and as ILc foreknew 
that the scarcity of wholesome diet must needs diive 
the people to eat that which was pernicious and un- 
clean, the sickness, to my mind, was an indirect 
chastisement from him too. We gat much to our 
knees in prayer; and Ethelswitha, who was very soft- 
hearted, prayed niv mother to iet her have all the 
bones, scraps, and broken food from our table, to 
seethe into pottage for the poor, and dispense at our 
own gate, w hich my mother willingly did, and thereby 
drew down on our house many a poor soul’s blessing. 
And it befel that, one forenoon, htlidswillia and J, 
having prodded a larger mess than usual, and carry- 
ing it forth to the folk at the. gate, steaming, and 
very savoury, there appears Alfred the prince stand- 
ing among the rest, looking fixedly upon ElkclswiLha, 
who at first marked him not ; aud presently, without 
more ado, lie steps up, and kisses her bcfoic all; au 
unfair thing, for even a king’s son to do, seeing she 
could not defend licisclf by reason of the full bicker. 
And the people, with one accord, set up a shout, as 
if it were the jollicst sight eyes ever saw, to the 
great shame of Ethelswitha. 

The prince dined and supped with us, and told 
us of many things he had seen in Rome when lie was 
a cniht ;* and talked, aud harped, and sang, and did 
more to entertain us than wc could do to entertain 
him : in special, as Ethelswitha was quite dull all the 
afternoon. But I was full blythe, and at last lie fell 

(1) A little boy : a lad. 


to talking with me moro than any : only, it befel, that 
whilo we were cracking and eating some nuts, he 
paused of a sudden, and* I looked up aud saw his lips 
quite white, or rather blue, and a cold, grey shadow 
on his brow. I cried, “ Oh, mother !” and she arose 
in haste, saying, “ What ails you, sweet prince P” 
And commenoed rubbing bis hands. But, presently, 
he smiled, and said, “ This prick at the heart is pass- 
ing off ... . it is all for my good I” Howbcit, 
there was no more merry-making that afternoon, but 
wc sate closer and quieter, and looked more earnestly 
at one another, and talked of prayers, and saints, and , 
penances, aud heavenly chastcniugs, and earthly pro- 
bations, and celestial refreshings; and I think the 
latter end of that day w r as better than the beginning. 
He spent two days with us ; and on the evening of 
the second day, lie took my father aside, and had 
long speech of him : wc concluded, concerning the 
pagans, who seemed drawing together in Northum- 
bria, upon some mischief. It may, or may not, have 
been so; howbeit, my father came forth from the 
conference with a strange mixture of care aud elation 
on his brow ; and the prince was much flushed, aud 
sprang on his horse, that had long been pawing the 
ground at the gate. As lie rode off, lie cried, laugh- 
ing 

“ I am now one of your family by the law of the 
land, for I have slept two nights under your roof; 
and, if I do any wrong on the king’s highway, you 
will lie answerable for it !” 

“That be my care, sweet prince!” returns my 
father, cheerily : “ May I never have a more danger- 
ous cumuli ' 1 under my roof! Return when you will, 
whether in company or stcorless.” 

lie was out of sight before one could say Avc. 
To bed wc went, hut not to sleep : as for myself, I 
lay awake, thinking over all the brave things I had 
heard, aud ejaculating inwardly, “ llappy they who 
hold thy stirrup and water thy horse ! happier they 
that carve before thee at table and hear thy pleasant 
voice !” As for Ethelswitha, though wc were in the 
dark, and she lay long quite still, 1 had an impression 
that she was weeping ; so, to make sure, 1 kissed her, 
and found her face quite wet. I asked her why she 
wept ; she answered, she could not tell me, because 
she did not know herself. So there was au end, only 
L took care not to worry her by my own wakefulness, 
and lay a musing of P ihec Alfred in the streets of 
Rome, till somehow, or ever I was ware, I fell on 
sleep. 

1 must now mix public affairs with private, because 
of those, pagans, the Danes, whom the Eust Anglians 
having with great, pusillanimity received and set on 
horseback, with less anxioty for the general welfare 
than for their own particular safety, they bad esta- 
blished themselves in Northumbria. The news now 
came that the invaders, not content with having 
seized the city of York, were advancing upon us 
Mercians; and, indeed, they followed so closely on 
the heels of the news, that before we well wist they 
(2) Come-ono: guait. 
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were ou the move, they had taken possession of 
Nottingham, which the Romans well called “the 
house of caves. 1 * For the town is sheltered by a huge 
rock, perforated with numerous caverns and passages, 
sftne of which pierce it even to the summit, doubtless 
wormed in it by the people of some obscure age, 
whom, in these modem times, we have altogether lost 
sight of ; and there is a spring of Water above as well 
as below, which makes this rock a notable strong- 
hold in time of war, and doubtless will continue to 
do so while the world lasts. Now it fell, that so soon 
as the pagans had seized Nottingham, we were all in 
a sore strait ; and King Buhred sent to my father to 
wit what lie should do, and my father's counsel was, 
that lie should ask succour of Ethclred, and ifing 
Buhred said no one was so (it to ask or so likely to 
obtain it as my father; so he sent my father to the 
West Saxon court, und King Ethclred gave ear unto 
him, and promised to come with Alfred the prince, 
and the Earl of Berks, und a great army to assist the 
Mercians. Now, the pagans kept closo quarters all 
the winter; but so soon us ever the rivers unfroze, 
and the roads were practicable, or ere there was a 
bud on the bushes, or a bird on the tree, wc all rose to 
arms. I say we, ulbo I Ethelflcd only looked on w ilh 
other women and children, for wo all had a pictly 
strong interest in the issue; and there were troops of 
men tramping past our gates daily, and glad of water 
and bread, and anything they could get. It was ail 
expensive season to my father and mother, for King 
Ethclred, Prince Alfred, 1 ho Eurl of Berks, and Osiic 
his brother, came and went to and from us all the 
time of the siege; but it was losing something to save 
all, and T am sure we never giudgcd them our best ; 
besides which, as there was always something going 
on, they made the house very pleasant. Howbeil, the 
pagans had entrenched themselves so strongly in 
Nottingham castle, that there was no dislodging 
them. So peace was made with them, sorely against 
our wills, and the West Saxons drew off their forces 
with King Buhrcd’s consent, seeing lie could not get 
them to stay any longer. 

At this time, every tongue spoke in praise of Alfred 
flic prince, now in his twentieth year, who was the | 
darling of all hearts, and certainly of mine. This, I 
was going to say, was all in an innocent way ; but I 
may rather assert that it was more than that, and did 
me much good ; for it is of infinite value to young* 
persons to be admirers of some living excellence; 
and as to any vain imagination of being brought into 
nearer conjunction to him than I was already, I no 
more thought of it than of being married to the 
north star; chiefly applying my mind to the recon- 
sideration of whatever fell from his lips, which, young 
as lie was, had mostly something wisclikc and far- 
sighted in it. These cogitations I was well able to 
pursue while my hands were busy at the loom and 
spindle, and their effect was to wean me very much 
from puerile tilings, and make me thoughtful and 
womanish. Howbcit, my appearance was still that of 
what in truth I was, a mere child. IIow amazed 


was I to hear that there was a treaty of marriage op 
foot between Alfred the prinoe and Ethelswitha ! 
Of some things, I was, from a child, very observant, 
and reflected much on them ; of others, not at all. 
Hence it came that had I not been told of this pro- 
jected alliance, a long time might have ensued before 
any of its signals bad warned mo of its coming. As 
it was, the surprise aud joy stunned me, like the 
falliug of a great weight on my head, so that I believe 
I showed not myself so gladdened as in truth I was ; 
especially os the thought of losing Ethelswitha, when 
it dawned upon me, dissolved me in a shower of tear# 
But she consoled me all she could, by dilating on the 
blessedness of continually consorting with such a 
companiou as Prince Alfred, und promising to have 
me much with her in tho royal city of Reading. On 
my mother’s side, as is well known, wc arc of royal 
descent ; therefore Ethelswitha was no ill match for 
a king’s younger brother; and as there was no reason 
for delay, the betrothal took place speedily. The 
Earl of Berks was one of the Prince’s sponsors; 
ami the transaction, to my mind, was very interesting 
and imposing. The foster-lean was settled, and the 
morgen-gift agreed on, which was to consist of 
sundry large parcels of land lor three lives, with men 
and horses thereunto belonging; and so much more 
land for Ethelswitha to bestow on her nearest and 
dearest of her own free choice, for the term of her life 
and after it; always providing that if she were 
w idowcd, she should for a twelvemonth keep herself iu 
the peace of God aud of the king, before she married 
again. 

My father, not to be outdone, promised to give 
with her two thousand swine, which was thought a 
good deal of by those whom Alfred the prince called 
“ the spinning-side,”/, e. the female part of the house. 
Since, as every one must sec, this was adding gift 
unto gift, and clinching that which was already of 
infinite woitli; and our Saxon laws most wisely 
provide that presents shall universally come from the 
other, that is, the Inydcuma’s side, where there is 
anything to bestow, if it be but a hen; siuce a man 
must think a wife little worth the having if he will 
not pay pretty handsomely for her, and think her a 
good bargain too ! 

However, Alfred the prince was not to be excelled 
iu generosity even by my father; and to the morgen- 
gift lie added, over and above the men, horses, and 
land, presents worth the two thousand swine once 
and again: to wit, — rings, bracelets, necklaces, — one 
of them curiously twisted like a serpent— crosses, 
circlets, buckles, a golden brooch shaped like a fly; 
wimples, tunics, cyrtlcs of silk and samite; fine 
linen, mcntels, cuflinn and binden, 1 a mirror; a hand- 
bell ; a golden foot-stool ; a silver foot-bath ; fringed 
coverings for scats and high-settles ; t wall-hangings 
worked with the Siege of Troy; a bed-curtain pre- 
senting the Landing of King Brute j a coverlet 
woven with golden flowers; another, for winter, of 
dressed skins, wondro us light and pleasant; gold and 

(J) Cuffs and ribbons. (2) Heah-sctJe. ^ 
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silver and gloss cups ; pouches, purses, curling-irons, 
—in fine, everything a royal lady could need or wish. 

Now, though the morgen-gift was not due till the 
day after the wedding, many of these valuables arrived 
beforehand, in large corded chests, to the great delec- 
tation of the ** spinning-side ;” and I, among the rest, 
had the oversight and the handling of them, which, to 
.a girl of such tender years, was no^mall privilege. 
When the prince came a courting, the Eurl of .Berks 
was oftlimes in attendance on him; but, still oftener, 
lie came by himself, when least expected, (save that 
%*e were always expecting him in our own hearts,) and 
sometimes he would find Ethelswitha and me walking 
together in the chase, and would come springing 
towards us as fleetly as any hart in the forest. 13ut, 
though he would come up to us as blythe ns blytlic 
lark, it almost always befel that before wc had been 
long together, ho would become as serious ns an 
apostle, and talk of graver matters than one would 
have expected from so young a man. But whatever 
fell from his lips was pleasant to Ethelswitha, and to 
me Ethclfled. The wedding-day now drew nigh; and 
people were drawing together from various parts, to 
be present at the festivity; and there was great 
mustering of men, both servile and freed, to beat the 
[ woods for boars and wild deer ; and snares were laid 
for smaller game and fowls; and pits were dug to 
bake the meats that were not broiled nor sodden ; and 
hampers of pears and apples were brought from the 
orchards, and eels from the dike, besides haddocks, 
skates, lampreys, lobsters, and oysters, from the seas 
and rivers; and sacks of fine flour, and systers of 
honey ; for there was much people to be filled. 

In due course came the royal purveyors, to see if 
there were enow for all ; and the head purveyor said 
unto my mother, “ You have enough and to spare of 
everything, if so be that your mead run not short.” 
But my mother said, “Wc have enough of mead, 
morat, and methcglin.” 

Now, by reason of the report of the wedding 
spreading far and wide, joculators of all soits, or as wc 
say, glee-men, began to assemble ; some with bears, 
some with dancing dogs, and other-some with jugglers* 
balls and instruments of music. These began, before- 
hand, to set up their booths and stages round the 
green, under the skirts of the forest; by reason of 
whom, our chase, that was of late so retired, became 
rather unsafe walking. My mother would not have 
me go forth, unless under the care of Eadwulf the 
freedman, who was brave, faithful, and good-natured. 

I remember, one day taking the air with him in the 
woods, wc came upon a ceorl cruelly maltreating a 
cniht of our household, who by reason of his burthen 
could not requite him as ho deserved. Eadwulf, 
without more ado, took and bound the ccorl hand 
and foot with his girdle, and laid him at length on the 
ground. Having thus made him feel his masterdom, 
he stood over ldm leisurely, and, with a stern look 
which lie knew very well how to put on, said “ There 
thou lies : now then, wbat shall be my will of thee ? 

If I blind thy thief s eyes, I must fiuc forty shillings ; 


if I lame thy clumsy feet, I must fine thirty ; if 1 
deafeu thee, twenty-five; if I break thy thumb, 
.twenty ; if I crop thine ears, twelve ; if I take thy 
little finger, eleven ; if thy great toe, ten ; if a slice 
of thy Dane’s nose, nine ; if thy fore-finger, eight ; if 
I break thy jaw-bone, six ; if one of thy ribs, three ; 
if I knock out one of thy teeth, a shilling. ‘Go to ! 
tliou’s not worth a shilling unto me, the whole bundlo 
of thee ! — the cniht’s beyond thy reach now, so go 
thy ways, and ne’er deal the like with a poor 
harmless fellow again.” 

So saying, lie undid the girdle, and let him go free ; 
when the ccorl, bounding out of arms’ length, shook 
ki%4ist at him, and grinning horribly, cried, “ Thou’s 
bound a ccorl unsinning; and, by the law of the 
land, shouldst fine not one shilling, but ten, an’ I 
could catch an’ keep thee!” And so went off, 
reviling; leaving Eadwulf laughing at his impotent 
anger. Alfred the prince was amused nt the trans- 
action when 1 told him of it, and, the next time he 
saw Eadwulf, gave him a rnancus. 

To proceed, however, to the wedding, which, if I 
were to spin out this chapter to the length of Gildas’s 
epistle, I must coruc to at last. 
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UY D. T. 

The grouse shooting had commenced a few days. 
The steamers on the Caledonian Canal were crowded 
with sportsmen and tourists. The inns at Fort Wil- 
liam and Bencvic were nightly besieged by wild troops 
of hungry Sasscnachs. Eley’s cartridges and Black’s 
hand-books rose to a premium in the provincial 
markets; and the Highlands resounded with the joy 
of the stranger. The Gael gladly reaped, in expecta- 
tion, the anticipated harvest, while the breast of every 
mother palpitated with pleasurable excitement as she 
fixed one eye on the list of arrivals in the Grouseshire 
Courier, and the other on her red-haired daughters. 
Meanwhile, the said nymphs were deciding on their 
dresses for the northern meeting, and thumbing The 
Red Rook for the genealogy of every ncw-comcr. In 
fact, gaiety reigned in the North, except in the case 
of a few unfortunate tourists who found themselves 
at Inverness, and, Laving visited Macbeth’s castle 
and the Field of Cullodcn, {verc at a loss how to 
employ themselves. 

In one of the many country-houses famed for 
Celtic hospitality, a very merry party was met. 
There were grouse-shooters and Highland belles. 
The host and three other chieftains, who rejoiced 
in the names of The Me Dum, Kill-devil, Devil 
hit, and Kill-boglc — there is a run on satanic nomen- 
clature in the North, such as would drive a Yezidi to 
distraction — two or three English visitors mode up 
the party of gentlemen. Of ladies, there were the 
duuglncrs of the houses of McDum and Kill-devil, 
with many other of the neighbouring damsels, all, of 
course, closely related to each other. 
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The mornings were devoted by the gentlemen, as 
! in duty bound, to the game. In the afternoons they, 
! perhaps, competed as Toxophilites with the Indies, or 
I assisted them in adorning their albums with carica- 
; tures of the face of nature. In the evenings, dancing, 
music, and flirtation, prevented the most ardent 
sportsmen from becoming totally brutalized, 
j Of all the young ladies assembled beneath the roof 
of McDum, the one most renowned for desperate flir- 
tation was Miss Clementina Kill-Loon. She was a 
young lady of great animal spirits. She was hand- 
some, had a tolerable figure, nnd her ancles were not 
much larger than an Englishman’s. She could ride, 
shoot, fish, dance a reel against any number of Qpn- 
secutivc Sasscnachs, nnd w as altogether a great acces- 
sion to a country-house. Yet she remained unmarried, 
and her twenty-seventh year was drawing on. But 
the reason was, the gentlemen said, she was so very 
affectionate. Every one was frightened at her readi- 
ness to cutch at an offer; besides, she so soon changed 
from one to another. There were Smith and Jones — 
they came one Wednesday. On Thursday Smith 
nearly capitulated, when she got hold of his hand in 
the conservatory, and would keep it; but on Friday, 
coming unexpectedly into the dining-room, he found 
her on her knees before Jones, rubbing his left arm, 
which was rhcutnatically given — Jones looking rather 
sheepish. Smith fled from the spot, and refused to 
return. This season she had determined to make a 
victim of some unconscious Southerner. The natives, 
she knew, were too shrewd to be caught ; besides, 
they none of them had anything to live upon but flic 
proceeds of their shootings and fishings. So she laid 
her plans accordingly. At the last northern meeting 
she had met a Lieutenant Spooner, then on recruiting 
service in the vicinity, lie saw— admired — danced 
as often with her as propriety would permit, — (and 
they do not think much of propriety beyond the High- 
land line, as long as a lady has a “ lang pedigree,”) — 
and was encouraged by her kind behaviour to say more 
than he had ever dared to utter before ; for lie was a 
timid youth and inexperienced in the ways of the 
world. Therefore, when he had replied to the ques- 
tion, of “IIow do you like the North, Mr. Spooner?” 
by answering, "I wish I could always remain where 
I am now,” — she was lovingly squeezing him up into a 
corner of the sofa — he blushed violently and almost 
repented his audacity. However, her glances' and 
squeezes of the hand restored his courage, and before 
he left the hall-room lie was desperately in love. He 
told his passion in confidence to a friend, who, of 
course, told his friends, nnd so the talc came, not 
undiminished, to the cars of Miss Cjcmentina. 

A year’s absence had almost effaced her image from 
his mind, for lie had been suddenly called on duty; but 
the lady could not divine this, and, therefore, when 
she heard he was coming to pay The McDum a visit, 
she naturally concluded he was irresistibly drawn 
1 hither by her charms ; of course, lie came to seek 
her consent to make him the happiest man on earth. 
Full of this idea, on the morning of his arrival, she 


held a council of the ladies, and expounded to them 
the state of the case, 

“ But, you know, he is so shy / 1 she said to her 
sympathising friends. 

“ Well, Clementina, we will do all we can for you ; 
you are quite sure he wishes to propose P” 

“ Oh, yes ! I know he only wants an opportunity. 
Tiie dear creature— how pale and interesting he is 
looking ! ” 

“ Listen, ladies all,” said Miss McDum. " This 
evening, after dinner, we will slip out of the room 
and leave them alone — then he is sure to speak.” • 

So it w*s settled. The gentlemen entered readily 
into the plan, each one delighted to find the fair Clc- 
mentina was not after him. Meanwhile the uncon- 
scious Spooner was deliberately preparing for dinner, 
quite unaware of their kind intentions towards him. 

Of course, he handed Clementina down from the 
drawing-! oom, and the tender speeches and affec- 
tionate glances she bestowed upon him during dinuer- 
time recalled many of his last year’s feelings towards 
her. Indeed, lie would have been still more subdued 
had not his timidity led him into a mistake, the con- 
fusion arising from which banished all thoughts of 
love from his breast. Not thinking himself sufficiently 
intimate with the chief to call him simply "McDum,” 
he actually addressed him as Mr. McDum ! The 
head of the clan looked like an insulted lion, and an 
embarrassing silence rebuked the trembling offender. 
He had scarcely recovered by the time when the gen- 
tlemen rcsought the drawing-room, and lie was glad 
enough to seek for consolation from the charming 
Clementina, who allowed him to nestle close by her in 
a curtained recess. Engrossed by her conversation, he 
scarcely remarked the departure of most of the com- 
pany from the room; but, at last aroused by the, 
silence, he looked up just in time to catch a glimpse 
of the last couple as they disappeared through the 
doorway, and he and Clementina were the only occu- 
pants of the room. He felt the awkwardness of the 
position, and suggested to her that they should follow 
the others. 

" Why should we, Mr. Spooner ? Do you wish to 
go away ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no !— only I thought — they are 111 gone 
somewhere,” gasped Mr. Spooner. 

" Dear me ! so they arc ; but I dare say they will 
soon be buck ; but pray go if you wish ; don’t let me 
detain you.” 

What could Mr. Spooner do? He balanced him- 
self on the right foot, then on the left, and then sat 
down again, but at the other end of the sofa. A 
pause ensued; he felt very like a schoolboy Jor 
whom the master has sent — something was evidently 
coming. There was music on the chair close by. 
Clementina took up a song, "Oh! had I but one 
loving friend.” 

" Can you love me as a friend, Mr. Spooner?” she 
said, with a sweet glance. 

" Oh yes, I dare say I can, if you wish it. Miss 
Kill-Loon,” replied the unhappy man, clasping bis 
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moist hands together, and feeling as if he would have 
given the world for a thunderbolt to fall in the room. 
“ What is she going to say next ? ” ho thought. He 
looked at the door ; if it had been open, lie would 
have fled. It was shut — she would catch him before 
he could get it open. An involuntary sigh escaped 
from his lips. 

“ Why that sigh P” she whispered. “ Is there any 
grief upon your mind?” 

He determined to make an effort. 

" Really, my dear Alias Kill-Loon, if you will excuse 
me ■ 1 ■' 

“ Oh, Mr. Spooner !” ■ # 

She blushed and turned her head. 

“ Now is the time to bolt,” he thought, rising from 
the sofa. 

“ He is going to fall on his knees,” she thought. 

“ If you will excuse me for a few minutes,” he 
began. 

She turned her head back again. She seized his hand. 

" I know’ it all,” she said. “ You have come here 
on purpose to see me ” 

“ Hear me one moment, Miss Kill-Loon !” 

He w’otild have given the world to cry for help. 

'* On purpose to see me — to tell me all ; but papa 
will never hear of it — but, oh ! my heart,” sobbing, 
" my heart Las long been yours.” 

“ What will become of me?” thought the unfortu- 
nate Spooner. Tt must be a dream. It was too hor- 
rible to be true. No— she held him firmly by the hand 
— there was no mistake about it. 

“ Take this,” at last she said, placing a ring on his 
limp, passive finger, and abstracting his, the most 
valuable of his gc.i.s, in exchange, “these shall be the 
tokens of our mutual affection.” 

She paused awhile; and then, ns he seemed in- 
^ capable of doing or saying anything, she left him 
standing alone, and disappeared 

The company returned. Air. Spooner pleaded in- 
disposition, and retired to his bedroom. In that 
night his whiskers became prematurely giey. Before 
breakfast time lie was on the mail with his face 
towards the South. At Carlisle he was laid up with 
a nervous attack, arising, as the doctor said, from 
some c^essive mental agitation. On his reco\cry he 
returned the ring in a letter, the concocting of which 
cost him four days' incessant labour and a quarter’s 
pay expended in stationery. Even then lie did not 
think himself safe, and he seriously entertained a pro- 
ject of emigrating to some very distant settlcmenl, 
when one morning in looking over the Times for 
vessels bound to California direct, his eye was caught 
by a paragraph — 

*^)n December 3, at Loonly, Augustus Reginald 
Fitz-Stephcn, only son of Timothy Stephen, Esq. 
of Camberwell, to Clementina Alcxandrina, eldest 
daughter of Hector Kill-Loon, Esq. of Strathboglc, 
and niece of The McDum ” 

Mr. Spooner immediately gave up all intention of 
emigrating, and became calm ; but always, to this day, 
shudders at the very name of Grouscshire. 
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Author of " The Backwoods of Canada 

It has often been remarked how mncli more prone 
to discontent the wives of the emigrants are than 
their husbands ; and it generally is the fact, but why is 
it so P A little reflection will show us the cause. It 
is generally allowed that woman is .by naturo and 
habit more strongly attached to home and all those 
domestic tics and associations that form her sources 
of happiness, than man. She is accustomed to limit 
her enjoyments within a narrow circle; she scarcely 
receives the same pleasure that man does, from 
travelling and change of place ; her little world- is 
home — it is, or should be, her sphere of action, her 
centre of enjoyment; the severing her at once and 
for ever from all that made it dear in her eyes causes 
her the severest pangs. 

It is long before she forms a home of comfort to 
herself like that she has left behind her, in a country 
that is rough, hard, and strange ; and though a 
sense of duty will and does operate upon the 
few to arm them with patience to bear and power 
to act, the larger proportion of emigrants’ wives sink 
into a state of hopeless apathy or pining discontent, 
at least for a season, fill time, that softener of all 
human woes, has smoothed in some measure the 
roughness of the colonist’s path, and the spirit of 
conformity begins to dispose faithful wives to the 
endeavour of creating a new home of comfort within 
the forest solitudes. 

There is another excuse for the unhappy despon- 
dency too frequently noticed among the females of 
the higher class of emigrants; and as, according to an 
old saying, “ prevention is better than cure,” I shall 
not hesitate to plead the cause of my sex, and 
point out the origin of the domestic misery to which 
1 allude. 

There is nothing more common than for a young 
settler of the better class, when he lias been a year or 
two in the colony and made some little progress in 
clearing land and building, to go to England for a 
wife. lie is not quite satisfied with the paucity 
of accomplishments and intellectual acquirements 
among the daughters of the Canadians, he fs am- 
bitious of bringing out a y ung lady fit to be the 
companion of a man of sense and taste, and thought- 
lessly and selfishly induces some young person of 
delicate and refined habits to unite her fate to his. 
Misled by his sanguine description of his forest home, 
and his hopes of future independence, she listens with 
infinite satisfaction to his account of a largo number 
of acres, which may be valuables nearly worthless 
according to the local advantages they possess ; of this 
she, of course, knows nothing, excepting from the 
impressions she receives from her lover. 

He may in a general way tell her that as a Bush 
settler's wife she must expect to put up with some 
privations at first, and the absence of a few of those 
elegant refinements of life which she lias been 
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accustomed to enjoy ; bat these evils are often repre- 
sented as temporary, for he has rarely the candour to 
tell her the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Deoeived by her lover, and deceiving herself 
into the fond belief that her lovo for him will smooth 
every difficulty, she marries, and is launched upon a 
life for which she is totally unfitted by habits, edu- 
cation, and inclination, without due warning of the 
actual trials she is destined to encounter. 

There is not only cruelty, but even want of worldly 
wisdom in such marriages. The wife finds she has 
been deceived, and becomes fretful, listless, and discon- 
tented; and tho husband, when too late, discovers 
that he has transplanted a tender exotic to perish 
beneath the withering influence of an ungenial at- 
mosphere without benefiting by its sweetness or 
beauty. I need hardly dwell upon the domestic evils 
arising from this state of things, but I would hold 
such marriages up as a warning to both parties. 

Some will say, But are these things so P and is the 
change really so striking between a life in England 
and one iu the Colonics ? I speak that which T have 
seen, and testify that which 1 do know. Even under 
the fairest and most favourable circumstances the 
difference must necessarily be grpat between a rich 
fertile country, full of resources and the refinements 
of civilization, and one whcic all 1ms to be created or 
supplied at the expense of time and money. But L 
speak more especially of those, who, living in t lie less 
cultivated and populous portions of the Colony, arc, 
of course, exposed to greater privations and disadvan- 
tages, as settlers in the Bush must be. In towns 
and populous districts these hardships are less re- 
markable. 

I remember, among many instances that have 
fallen under my notice, one somewhat remarkable for 
the energetic traits of female fortitude that, were 
called forth by a train of circumstances most ndversc, 
and unexpected. 

A young man residing in our neighbourhood, of 
sanguine disposition and slender property, had con- 
trived by means of credit and a little money to start 
a large concern, a saw-mill, a store tavern, and oi lier 
buildings, which were to form the germs of a largo 
village. Full of hopes of the most extravagant kind, 
if he deceived others I believe be alsd deceived himself 
into tho vain belief, that all his various castles were 
destined to make his individual fortune, and confer a 
lasting benefit on the country where they were 
situated. Under this delusion, and finding, moreover, 
that it was absolutely necessary to raise resources for 
carrying on his schemes, he went home, and was not 
long in forming an acquaintance with un accomplished 
young lady of nmo fortune. Sho was an orphan, 
and, charmed with the novelty of the life he described, 
consented to marry him and becomo the queen of the 
village of which he gave her so glowing a picture. 
Perhaps at that period he was not fully awaro of the 
fact that the property of the young lady was under 
tho control of trustees, and that the interest only was 
at her own command ; and fortunate it was for her 


that the guardians of the property 'were inflexible in 
their principles, and resisted every solicitation to 
resign any part of the capital. 

The young bride, accustomed to the domestic 
beauties and comforts of the mother country, beheld 
with dismay the long tract of gloomy pinewood 
through which she journeyed to her forest home, and 
the still more unseemly fields blackened by charred 
pine and cedar stumps, in the midst of which rose 
the village, whose new and half-finished buildings 
failod to excite any feeling in her breast but bitter 
disappointment and aversion; aifd sho wept and 
sighed for all that was fair and beautiful in her own 
beloved country, rendered now ten times more lovely 
by the contrast witli all she beheld around her ; yet, 
though she was miserable and discontented, she clung 
with passionate love to her husband, and with 
womanly fondness made every sort of excuse for 
him, even to herself, and ulways to others. It was 
this love which, as it increased, upheld her when the 
sad reality of ruin arrived. Misfortune, as an armed 
man, came fast upon the devoted pair — every fair 
and flattering prospect vanished. Unable to provide 
for the satisfaction of his importunate creditors, as lie 
bad expected to do from his wife’s property, they 
would no longer be put oif, and lie became a perfect 
prisoner in lus own house. The land, buildings, all 
faded as it were from his grasp; even tho yearly 
income arising from her money had been forestalled; j 
and all her costly clothing went by degrees, all her 
pretty ornaments and little household luxuries were I 
disposed of piecemeal to supply their daily wonts. 
All— all were gone ; but with fresh trials, fresh priva- 
tions, came unwonted courage, and energy to do and 
to bear. She uas now a mother, and the trials of 
maternity were added to her other arduous duties. 
She often lamented her want of knowledge and ability 
in the management of her infant, for she had been 
totally unaccustomed to the trouble of young 
children. To add to her sorrows, sickness seized 
her husband; lie who had been used to a life of 
activity and bustle, scarcely caring to rest within 
doors, unless at meal-times, now sunk under the 
effects of confinement, chagrin, and altered diet, and 
a long and obstinate intermittent ensued. 

Though to some persons it might seem a trifling 
evil, there was nothing in all her sad reverse of con- 
| dition that seemed so much to annoy my poor young 
friend as tho discolouring of her beautiful hands ; 
she would often sigh as she looked down upon them, 
and say, " I used to bo so vain of them, and never 
thought to employ them in menial offices such' as 
necessity has driven me to.” 

Poor thing ! she hod not been trained to such servile 
tasks as I have seen her occupied in, and I pitied her 
the more because I saw her bearing up so bravely 
under such overwhelming trials ; she who had come 
out, not two years before, to our woods as a bride, a 
proud and fastidious woman, unable and unwilling to 
take part in the least household labour — who would 
sit on the side of her bed while a servant drew 
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the silk stockings and 1 atiu slippers on lid* tiny white 
feet, and dressed her from head to foot — who 
despised the best fare that could be set before her by 
any of hcrncighbours — who must despatch a messenger 
almost doily to the distant town for fresh meat and 
biscuits, and new white bread, was now compelled to 
clothe herself and her babe, to cat the coarsest fare, 
black tea unsweetened and only softened with milk 
instead of rich cream, which she walked twice or 
thrice a-wcek to fetch from my house or that of my 
sister-in-law, bearing her stone pitcher in one hand, 
with the additional weight of her baby on her arm. 

So strange a thing is woman’s love, that she, whom 
I had hecn wont to consider as decidedly selfish, now 
showed a generous and heroic devotion towards the 
man whose thoughtlessness had reduced her to this 
slate of poverty and privation, that seemed to make 
her regardless of herself. What personal sacrifices did 
she not make, what fatigues undergo ! I have met 
her coming from a small field where oats had been 
sown, with a sheaf on her back, which she had cut 
with her own fair hands to feed an old bullock, the 
only remnant of stock that had escaped the creditors, 
and which was destined to supply the household with 
beef for the ensuing fall. Yet she w as quite cheerful, 
and almost laughed at her unusual occupation. There 
was a poor Irish girl who stayed with her to the last, 
and never forsook her in her adverse fortune; but 
she had been kind and considerate to her, when many 
mistresses would have turned her out of their house, 
and now she stayed with her and helped her in her 
time of need. 

One day I came to visit, her, fearing from her un- 
usual absence that something was amiss with (lie child 
or herself. I found her lying on a rude sort of sofa 
which she had very ingeniously made by nailing some 
I boards together, and covering with chintz after she had 
stuffed it with hay, for she was full of contrivances; 
" they amused her and kept her from thinking of her 
troubles,” she said. She looked very pale, her fair 
hair was neglected, and there was an air of great 
languor and fatigue visible in her frame. 

But when I expressed my apprehension that she 
too had fallen a prey to the ague or fever, she eagerly 
replied, “Oil no, I am only dreadfully tired. l)o you 
know r , I was wandering in the woods a great part 
of the night.” 

“On what errand P” I inquired in some surprise; on 
which she related her adventures in these words : — 

“ I had reason to suppose there were English letters 
| in the post-office of some consequence, and as I had 
| no one to send down for them to whom I dared trust 
! them, I made up my mind yesterday morning to 
walk down for them myself. I left my little boy to 
the care of Jane and liis father, for carrying him a 
distance of so many miles and through such roads 
was quite beyond my strength. TV ell, I got my 
letters and a few necessary articles that I wanted, at 
the store, but what witli my long walk and* the 
delay one always meets with in town, it was 
nearly sunset before I began to turn my steps home- 


ward. I then found, to my great distress, that I had 
lost my faithful 1 Nelson/ ” (a great Newfoundland dog 
t hat accompanied her wherever she went.) “ I lingered 
a good while in the hope that my brave dog would 
find me out, but concluding at last tliut he had been 
shut up in one of the stores, I hurried on, afraid of 
the moon setting before I should be out of the dark 
wood. I thought, too, of my boy, and wondered if his 
father would waken and attend to him if he cried or 
wanted feeding. My mind was full of busy and 
anxious thoughts as I pursued my solitary way 
through those still lonely woods, where everything 
was so dcath-like in its solemn silence that I could 
hear my own footsteps or the fall of a withered leaf 
as it parted from the little boughs above my bead, 
and dropped on the path before me. I was so deeply 
absorbed with my own perplexing thoughts that I 
did not at first notice that I had reached a spot where 
two paths branched off in nearly parallel directions, 
so that I was greatly puzzled which of the two was 
my road. TV hen I had walked a few yards down one, 
my mind misgave me that I was wrong, and I retraced 
my steps without being at all satisfied that the other 
was the right one. At last I decided upon the 
wrong, as it afterwards turned out, and I now hurried 
on, hoping to make up by renewed speed for the 
time I had lost by my indecision. The increasing 
gloom of the road thickly shaded with hemlocks and ! 
cedars now convinced me I was drawing near swampy 
ground, which I did not remember to have traversed 
in my morning walk. My heart thrilled with terror, 
for I heard the long-drawn yell of wolves, as I 
imagined, in the distance. My first impulse was to j 
turn and flee for my life, but my strength suddenly 
failed, and I was compelled to sit down upon a pine- 
log by the side of (he path to recover myself. 1 Alas ! 
alas ! * said I, half aloud, ‘alone, lost in these lonely 
woods, perhaps to polish miserably, to be torn by 
wild beasts or starved with hunger and cold, as many 
have been in this savage country. 0 my God, forsake 
me not, but look upon the poor wanderer with the 
eyes of thy mercy ! ’ Such was my prayer when I heard 
the rapid gallop of some animal fast approaching — 
the sudden crashing of the dry boughs, as the creature 
forced his way through them, convinced me it was 
too near for escape to be possible. All I could do 
was to stavt to my feet, and I stood straining my eyes 
in the direction of the sound, while my heart beat so 
audibly that I seemed to hear nothing else. 

“ You may judge of the heartfelt relief I experienced 
when I beheld my dear old dog, my faithful Nelson, 
rush bounding to my side, almost as breathless as his 
poor terror-stricken mistress. 

“ You know that I do not oftcn^ndulge in tears, 
even when overwhelmed with trouble, but this time 
I actually cried for joy, and lifted up my heart in 
fervent thankfulness to Him who had guided my 
dumb protector through the tangled bush to my side 
that night. ‘ Come, Nelson/ I said aloud, ‘you have 
made a man of me, — “ Richard’s himself again dear 
fellow, I shall fear neither wolf nor bear while you 
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are with me. 1 I then fastened my bundle about his 
neck, for my arm ached with carrying it, and on we 
trudged. At first X thought it would be wisest 
to retrace my steps ; bnt I fancied I saw light like a 
clearing breaking through the trees, and conjectured 
that this by-road led, in all likelihood, to some of the 
bush farms or lumberers 1 shanties. I resolved to 
pursue my way straight onwards; nor was 1 mistaken, 
for some minutes after brought me to the edge of a 
newly-burnt fallow, and I heard, the buying of dogs, 
which, no doubt, were the same sounds 1 in my fright 
had taken for wolves. 

“ The moon was now nearly set, and I judged it must 
be between one and two o'clock. I peeped into the 
curtainless window of the shanty. The glimmering 
light, from a few burning brands and the red embers 
of the huge back log in the wide clay -built chimney, 
showed the inmates were nil asleep, and, as the 
barking and growling of the dogs, who, frightened by 
Nelson's great size, had retreated to a respectful 
distance, had failed to rouse them, I took bush-leave , 
opened the door, and stepped in without further 
ceremony. On a rude bed of cedar-sticks slept two 
females, the elder of whom was not undressed, but 
lay sleeping on the outside of the coverlet, and it was 
with great difficulty that I managed t,o rouse her to a 
consciousness of my presence and my request for a 
guide to the mills. ‘ Och ! Ocli ! Och ! my dear 
orayter,' she said, raising herself at last on her 
brawny arm and eyeing me from under her black and 
tangled locks with a cunning and curious look, 

1 what should a young thing like yourself bo doing 
up and abroad at sich a time of night as this?” 

“ * Good mother,' I said, ‘ I have lost my way in the 
Bush, and want a lad or some one to show me the way 
to the Mills.’ 

“ * Sure,' said the old woman, 1 this is not a time 
to be asking the boys to leave their beds ; but sit 
down there, and I will speak wid the master : * she 
then pushed a rude seat iu front of the lire, and 
roused up the logs with a huge handspike which she 
wielded with a strength of arm that proved she was 
no stranger to the work of closing in log heaps, and 
even chopping, and then proceeded to waken her part- 
ner, who with three or four big boys occupied another 
bed at the furthest end of the shanty. 

" After some parleying with the man it was agreed 
that at day-break one of the elder boys should* be sent 
to guide me home, but not sooner. ‘ There, mistress,' 
said the man, * you may just lie down ou my old 
woman’s bed ; tbc girl has the ague, but she is as quiet 
os a lamb, aud will not disturb you.' I preferred 
sitting on my rude seat before the now blazing fire, to 
sharing the sick girl's couch, and as to a refreshment 
of field-pork and potatoes, which my hostess offered 
to get ready for mo, I had no appetite for it, and was 
glad when my host of the shanty and his partner re- 
tired to bed and left me to my own cogitations and 
the mute companionship of Nelson. 

" One feeling was uppermost in my mind, — gratitude 
to God for my present shelter, rude as it was. The 


novelty of my situation almost amused me, and then 
graver thoughts came over me, as I cast my eyes 
curiously around upon the smoke-stained walls and 
unbnrked rafters, from whence long draperies of moss 
and grey lichens waved in a sort of fanciful drapery 
above my head. I thought of my former life of pride 
and luxury. What a singular .contrast did it present 
lo my situation at that moment. The red flushing 
glare of the now fiercely burning logs illumined every 
corner of the shanty, and showed the faces of the 
sleepers on their humble beds. There lay close beside 
me on her rude pallet the poor sick girl, whose pale 
visage and labouring breath excited my commiseration, 
for what comfort could she have, cither mental or 
bodily, I asked myself. 

“ The chinking in many parts had been displaced, and 
the spaces had been si uffed with rags, straw, moss, 
wool, and a mass of heterogeneous matter, that would 
have plainly told from what part of the world the in- 
mates had come, if their strong South of Ireland 
brogue had not declared it past all disputing. Few 
and scanty were the articles of furniture and co£ 
venieiicc. Two or three unplaned pine-wood shelves, on 
which were arranged some tinware and a little coarse 
delf, a block of wood sawn from the butt-end of a 
large timber- tree, and a rude rickety table with a 
pork and flour-barrel, some implements of husbandry, 
among which gleamed brightly the Irish spade, an 
instrument peculiar lo the Irish labourer's cabin, and 
a gun, which was supported against the log walls by 
two carved wooden hooks, or rests, — such was the 
interior of the shanty. I amused myself with making ! 
a sort of mental inventory of its internal economy, | 
till by degrees weariness overcame me, and leaning j 
iny back against the frame of the poor sick girl's bed, 1 
I fell sound asleep, and might have slept till broad ' 
day, had not my slumbers been suddenly broken by ! 
the rolling of one of the big logs on the hearth, and I 
looking up I almost started at the sight of the small j 
sinister-looking eyes of my host, which were bent upon 
me with so penetrating a glance that I involuntarily 
shrunk from before them. In good truth, more 
stout-hearted persons might have been justified in the 
indulgence of a cowardly feeling, if they had becu 
placed in a similar situation, so utterly helpless, aud 
alone ; but my courage quickly returned ; I thought 
it wisest to show no distrust, and addressed the un- 
couth looking personage before me with a cheerful 
air, laughing at his having caught me napping. Yet 
I remember the time, when I was a youthful romance 
reader, I should have fancied myself into a heroine, 
and my old Irishman into a brigand ; but in my inter- 
course with the lower class of Irish emigrants, I have 
learned that there is in reality little cause for fear. 
Their wild passions are often roused to a fearful degree 
of violence by insult, either against their religion or 
their nation to acts of vengeance ; but such a thing ns 
murdering or robbing a helpless unoffending stranger, 
seeking the hospitable shelter of their roofs, I never 
yet heard of, nor do I believe them capable of an act 
of covetousness and cruelty so unprovoked. While I 
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thought on these things my confidence returned, so 
that I would not have hesitated taking the mail for 
my guide through the lone woods 1 had to pass, 
trusting to this impression of the Irish character, 
which with many defects has also many virtues, and 
that of hospitality is certainly one of the most pro- 
minent. 

“The first streak of light saw the old woman stirring 
to prepare the morning meal of pork and potatoes, of 
wliich I was glad to partako. One by one came steal- 
ing sleepily from their nests four ragged urchins, 
whose garments I verily believe were never removed 
for weeks, either by day or by night. They all had the 
same peculiar smoke-dried complexion, a sort of dusky 
greyish tint, grey eyes, with thick black lashes, and 
broad black eye-brows, with a squareness of head mid 
a length of chin which I have not unfrequently noticed 
as a characteristic) feature in the less comely inha- 
bitants of the Irish cabins. The boys stole looks of 
wonder and curiosity at me, but no one spoke or ven- 
tured to ask a question; however, they bestowed great 
ftarks of attention on Nelson, and many were the bits 
of meat and potatoes with which they strove to seduce 
him from my feet. 

n When our meal was ended, 1 gave the old woman a 
small piece of silver; and accompauicd by Master 
Michael, the biggest boy, I gladly left the shanty, and 
was glad enough to reach my own home, and find all as 
well as when I had left them, though some anxiety 
had been felt for my unusual absence.” 

Such was the adventure of her midnight wanderings 
in the bush. She used often to say to me, " I think if 
you were writing another book on Canada, some 
of iny troubles might be of use to you in illlustrating 
female trials in the bush.” 

It is now many years ago since she returned to her 
native coantiy. 1 had a letter from her after she was 
quietly and comfortnbly settled in her new home, in 
which she says, " I can now look back upon my Cana- 
dian struggles with very different feelings to what 
I did formerly; almost with satisfaction, for they 
proved to me that I possessed more energy of cha- 
racter than I was aware of.” And after making many 
inquiries after persons who. had shown her kindness 
in her time of adversity, she adds by way of postscript 
to her letter, “I often think of tho night wo parted, 
and wonder if ever we .are destined to meet again in 
this world,” and then Bays, “I often smile now at the 
trouble I had with that abominable old breachy ox. 
Do you remember how often I had to cut oats for 
him with my owu hands, because wo dared not let 
him roam at large P ” 

It must not be supposed, that because I have dwelt 
with some earnestness on the injury done to young 
females of the higher class, in bringing them out to 
the colony unarmed because unwarned of the change 
that awaits them, that my strictures extend to 
those young couples who embark upon a new aud 
untried mode of life, resolving mutually to share 
its trials and its advantages together ; and still less 
to those who, feeling the necessity of cmigratiug for 


the benefit of their families* naturally expeot to be 
accompanied hj the wife of their bosom, who has 
sworn to take them for better and for worse, for 
richer and for poorer, and faithfully to cleave to them 
even as Ruth, the Moabitish damsel, clave to her 
mother-in-law, the Hebrew Naomi. 

It is only to warn young men against the cruelty 
they arc guilty of, in using any sort of deception, aud 
practising any w ant of candour to one whom they may 
render for years unhappy, miserable beings ; for it is 
not every one that can exert the degree of mental 
courage that was displayed by the lady whose adven- 
tures I lmvc been narrating. 
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(with an engraving.) 

I. 

*My family, by the paternal side, was originally of 
Berne, in Switzerland, whence a branch of it removed 
to tho Milanese, to improve its fortunes. The name 
of Redjng — well known in tho Cantons— was sustained 
with credit by my father. He inherited a thriving 
mill and farm, about a quarter of a league from the 
straggling villngo and venerable castle of St. Michael, 
within sight of the Tyrolese Alps. Travelling to 
Zurich, where he had distant connexions, he returned 
with a companion who weaned him from the desire of 
wandering any more. 

The Castle of St. Michael, with tho estate on which 
our little property was situated, belonged to an 
Austrian noble, who managed it by deputy, and lived 
in courtly splendour at Vienna. Count Mnnsfeldt 
was equitably represented by his steward, Engel; and 
under him, our house enjoyed prosperity from the days 
of my grandsire. 

I had but one sister ; my mother was the sole super- 
intendent of her education ; she thought the fcininino 
mind, so susceptible of impressions, should never he 
spontaneously consigned to foreign culture. Katherine 
was worthy of her preceptress. It is not for me to 
dilate upon her excellence — a portrait by my hand 
might be deemed the glowing creation of a brother’s 
fondness. It is enough to fn j|tion the strength of 
our attachment. I was two years her senior ; and 
when her age qualified her for sharing in childish 
pastimes, she was tho wclcomo partner of all my 
amusements. I showered into her lap the first 
flowers of spring, and brought her the wild strawberiy 
from heights whore few would venture. In hor friend* 
ship, I reposed tho confidence of ripening boyhood— 
frequently were the overflowings of a sanguine tem- 
perament. repressed by her mildness. With innoeent 
wiles she endeavoured to veil my errors from parental 
eyes : when I did incur displeasure, her accustomed 
gaiety was gone, and the voice that recalled her 
truant smile, was ever that which pardoned the 
offender* 
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I was entering my twentieth- year, when mif iftoa- 
tion underwent an important change. Out landlord 
was gathered to hie ancestors, having bequeathed his 
Lombardy estate to his second son, Count Rainer. 
Engel, the good old steward, was soon after dismissed 
from office, and retired, with the fruits of faithful 
service, to his native town in Camiola. 

Count Rainer was a captain in the imperial army. 
He was with his regiment at Pavia when informed of 
his father's death. Devolving his authority on an 
emancipated sergeant of hussars, tho purveyor of his 
libertine pleasures, he despatched him to St. Michael 
to wring money from tho tenantry, and prepare for 
his reception. 

Ludolf was a swaggering bravo, emulous, at middle 
age, of the vices of profligate youth. Og his arrival, 
lie circulated a pompous intimation that he came 
vested with full powers to treat with the vassals of 
the Count, and renew their engagements. 

My sister had gone to the village to make purchases, 
and I left the mill at vesper chime with the intention 
of meeting her. The path was abrupt, and little fre- 
quented. I was cherishing discontent at the husband- 
man’s unvaried existence, when I was roused by the 
distant accents of a female in distress. They were 
clearly distinguishable, and I rushed to the quarter 
whence they proceeded. In a comer of an open spot, 
backed by a deep ditch, fenced with luxuriant under- 
wood, Katherine was keeping a man, unknown to me, 
at bay: he was above the middle size, and in his beard 
and costume affected the fashion of the military. He 
faced me as I approached, and my sister, with disor- 
dered dress and agitated frame, flew to my side. 
Defenceless as I was, my first impulse was to chastise 
the ruffian, though lie wore a sabre ; but consideration 
for the terrified girl, who dung to me imploringly, in- 
duced me to forego my purpose. Wo had not receded 
many paces, when Katherine relinquished her hold, 
and uttered a warning cry .—the hand of violence was 
already at my throat; and a harsh voice, unsteady 
from rage or intemperance, demanded why a con- 
temptible slave dared to interfere with the represen- 
tative of Count llaincr. 

Unequal to my opponent in bulk and inert force, 
I was far above him in activity and tho resources of 
a vigorous constitution. A sudden jerk freed me 
from his hold, and a well-applied push sent liiiyi reeling 
to the verge of the ditch. He drew his weapon with 
a rapidity on which I had not calculated : Katherine’s 
coolness saved my life: she arrested his arm in its 
sweep. Ere he could disengage himself, I collected 
all my energy for one buffet, and laid him supine in 
the reservoir of mud. 

in. 

Count Rainer was greeted at St. Michael with the 
show of rustic rejoicing usual on the appearance of a 
now master. He was accompanied by a train of riot- 
ous associates. The roar of bacchanalian merriment 
shook the dusky halls of his patrimonial fabric, which, 
in the blaze of unwonted festivity, seemed to have 


re&ooho&ri had we heard of mm of Imdoif. ' His 
rudeness might live originated in the coarse jocularity 
of a soldier, stimulated by too fervid an application to 
the bottle. Prudence required that I should abstain 
from needlessly irritating a man whose enmity might 
mar my father’s arrangements with his lord : I there- 
fore avoided the chance of collision. 

I was strolling abont the fields with my gun On my 
shoulder, when a pet pigeon of Katherine’s whirred 
past me, pursued by a*hawk. I fired at the bird of 
prey, which dropped in an adjoining meadow. Spring- 
ing across the intervening hedge, I found myself in 
the presenco of a group of mounted sportsmen and 
their attendants. One of the horsemen was examining 
the dead hawk ; his attention waB directed towards 
me by a. retainer, in whose brawny proportions, hUhky 
voice, and ferocious moustachios, I recognised mf 
adversary, Ludolf. 

My gun was demanded, in the name of Count 
Rainer : I refused to surrender it. The party formed 
a circle around, pinioned me, and wrested it from ffle, 
ere I could attempt resistance. "Mr. Steward,” said 
the Count, “ you may now acquaint your friend with 
the consequences of destroying a nobleman’s falcon.” 

; t The ready villain and his servile followers, dragged 
me to the earth ; they profaned my person by stripes. 
When they left me in my abasement, the air felt 
pestilent with their brutal laughter. 

I lay with my face to the greensward long after, 
their departure. My brain was eddying in a hell- 
whirl. I could have welcomed the return bf chaos, 
that the circumstance of my shame might be obliterated 
in the clash of contending elements. Had the sun 
been blotted from the heavens, and the summer earth 
turned to blackness and desolation, I should have 
thought them fit and natural occurrences. I raised 
my burning brow ; but the orb of dqy was riding high 
in his glory, and the meadow grass and wild flowera 
were fresh and fragrant os if they had not witnessed 
the act. of degradation. I discovered that a stranger 
had been regarding me with a vigilant eye. I con- 
fronted him, and darted at him a devouring glance ; 
his firm, contemplative look remnined unaltered. 
Placing a hand on my shoulder, he said, "Albert 
Reding, consider mo your friend.” 

“ I know yon not,” I answered, "nor care to know 
you.” He smiled benevolently : " Young man, I am 
no Austrian. I shall be with you to-morrow.” 

IV. 

The stranger kept his word — on the ensuing day lie 
oame to our dwelling. Making, he said, a tour through 
the north of Italy, the picturesque scenery tempted 
him to prolong his sojourn at St. Michael In his ex- 
cursions, he had chanced to hold random converse 
with my father, whom he ptofessed to value as tho 
worthy descendant of an independent and intelligent 
people. 

I had forborne to grieve my family by the stoiy of 
my disgrace, nor had it yet been detailed to them by 
the officious communicativeness of pretended friends. 
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Our visitor made no allusion to it, but expatiated very fortress, where the Count Rainers of the past outraged 
agreeably on topics of general interest. He described with impunity the natural equality of man I” 
the passes of the Alps with the accuracy of a moun- The majesty of generous indignation irradiated his 
taineer, and displayed an intimacy with the localities brow: the eloquent thunders of the Roman forum 
of the Cantons that filled my parents with pleasure seemed to roll around me.— I agreed to attend him to 
and surprise. In pursuit of knowledge, lie had the capital of the young Republic, 
traversed the most remarkable sections of the globe ; v. 

and his observations, affluent in instruction, proved Bent on entering the field of martial adventure, I 
tlmt his wanderings lmd been of a different order anticipated much difficulty in obtaining the concurrence 
from the, capricious migrations of sight-seeking of my father. A lover of tianquillity, he had sickened 
wealth. at the sanguinary measures that had crimsoned the 

The warmth with which I seconded some of his sen- cradle of the French Revolution. Yielding also to 
timents appeared to please him. He complimented age and infirmity, he had been accustomed to tho 
my father on my education ; adding, that the judgment prospect of resigning to inc the chief management of 
with which 1 developed its resources designated me our affairs. The narrative of my shame, however, 
for a wider sphere of action than belonged to a tiller which led him to tremble for the consequences, deter- 
of the soil of Lombardy. I had been vain enough to mined him jgainst opposing my departure. Of my 
entertain the same opinion; audits confirmation by military project, and the pursuits of my patron, J 
a competent authority was balm to my spirit. Gladly made no disclosure — I barely stated the fact, that he 
I acceded to his request, of guiding him to the Baron’s had promised to provide for me at Paris, and proposed, 
Font, a romantic cascade, where, to use his own lan- in the mean time, giving me employment as an 
guage, he sighed to offer allegiance to Nature. amanuensis. 

My companion noted the peculiarities of the route, Sorrow and joy are twin daughters of affection, 
and committed to writing the information 1 furnished Notwithstanding the excitement of curiosity and am- 
rcspccting the district. We rested on the summit of bit ion, reluctantly and dcspondingly I crossed our 
a steep, skirted by the foaming stream of the cascade, humble threshold. I went away at night, and this 
beyond which rose wooded grounds in bold acclivity, added to the melancholy character of the separation, 
mellowing, with their dusky greenness, the gloomy My mother was unwell, and at her bedside 1 received 
grandeur of a mouldering tower. her blessing. The features of my grntle-naturcd 

The stranger abruptly adverted to the hateful sister gave dim and pallid testimony to the fulness of 
humiliation of the preceding day. He descanted on her affliction. When I had parted with my parents, 

the contumely I had suffered, with a vehement bitter- she escorted me to the extremity of the orchard, 

ness that chafed my young blood to flame. I dc- “ Oh, Albert !” were the only words she had power to 
nounced endless hostility against the Count and his utter ; and her face lookrd so mournful — so heart- 
minions. He calmly commented on the futility of the appealing, in the moonlight — that to desert her smote 
threat. In the frenzy of exasperation, I insinuated me as a sin One embrace, and 1 bounded off like a 
the possibility of resorting to the darkest means of chamois — then paused, till weeping relieved my soul — I 

accomplishing revenge. lie replied, that in cooler Katherine! Katherine! ij 

moments I would spurn the idea of Italian vengeance. vi. J 

Requiring a pledge of sccrcsy, he proceeded to point I remained about a year at Paris in the house of my ■! 
out an honourable inode of lowering the crest of the patron. Toulon had fallen, and the army of Italy had || 
oppressor. commenced operations by a successful movement on h 

"My name,” he said, “is Philippon — my profession, the Sardinian frontier. Profiting by the opportunity | 
a military cngiuccr, in the service of the French T possessed of studying the theory of the military art, \ 
Republic. The armies of Liberty only await the I was rewarded with a commission in a regiment of j 
capture of Toulon to sever the chains of Italy. lam the line — one of those destined for the invasion of 
terminating a secret journey of observation through the Milanese. I received, with ojnerity, the order to 
Piedmont and the Milanese. Come with me to Paris, proceed to Nice. I was shocked and disgusted by 
and join the standard of Freedom. In France, no the dreary spectacle of civil broil, and I thirsted for 
parchment barrier excludes untitled youth from fame distinction. The memory of wrong also rankled in ; 
and fortune; draw a blade in her cause, and relieve my bosom, and in my dreams I planted the revolu- j 
the plasc of your nativity from the thraldom of its tionary banner on the battlements of St. Michael, and 
petty tyrant. These brutal and stolid Austrians must hoard myself hailed in the halls of the insolent 
be driven to their laud of hereditary bondage— justice Austrian with the acclamations due to a hero, 
demands it. The time has gone by for insulted and I joined my regiment; but a government weakened 
injured Humanity to shed tears in secret. Five dreary by vacillations in its form, and dissensions in the 
years I pined in the dismal solitudes of tho Bastille — capital, permitted the army, with which my hopes 
I saw it fall, amidst the curses of my countrymen ; were associated, to languish ill-appointed and inactive, 
and never shall the spirit of a liberated nation taste Instead of running a career of glory, it was forced to 
repose, lintil every stronghold of remorseless power is contend with the most depressing privations. In my 
patent to the winds of heaven us yon grim old despondency, a long-delayed letter arrived from my 
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father. Its contents were almost limited to the 
earnest request, that I would immediately hasten 

Its emphatic urgency, unaccompanied by explanation, 
assured me that all went not well. I would fain have 
obeyed the summons, but it was impracticable. The 
Directory, established in authority, ordered the army 
of Italy to the field. General Bonaparte, an officer 
in his twenty-sixth year, marshalled the way to the 

Alps. 

Napoleon’s campaigns in 1796 are fumiliar to all 
Europe. It was my fortune to be present in the most 
remarkable engagements, and to escape without a 
wound. When Wurmscr, after repeated defeats, 
succeeded in recruiting his forces in the Tyrol, a 
strong body of our troops, headed by the Commander-in- 
chief, advanced against a division of 20,000 Austrians 
stationed at ltovcrcdo. Our line of inarch luy 
through 1 he district of my birth. A few hours before 
ve were in motion I was summoned to the quarters of 
the General. It was the well-known characteristic of 
this extraordinary man scrupulously to ascertain the 
extent of his resources, even to the qualifications of 
an individual soldier. 

Aware of my knowledge of the country he was 
about to penetrate, he wished to make it subservient 
to his purpose, lie questioned me as to the correct- 
ness of some local information, which I perceived had 
been dciivcd from the documents of Rhilippon. 
Satisfied on these points, he sportively inquired, if 
I had any dislike to act as his herald to my old neigh- 
bours. I related my obligations to our Gcrmau 
superior, and he promised me ample powers for dis- 
charging them in full. 

We were evidently unexpected. No artificial 
obstacle opposed our progress, and we proceeded with 
unexampled celerity. Our advanced posts were only 
separated from St. Michael by a few miles of broken 
ground, when I was despatched with a detachment to 
surprise it. The troops halted in a chestnut grove, 
about half a league from tho mill, while I, grappling 
a fowling-piece, assuming a light hunting-cup, and 
covering my uniform with an ordinary cloak, went 
forth to reconnoitre the place, and to provide lor the 
safety of my relatives. 

I skirted round the village and castle, which 1 found 
were occupied by a company of Hungarian infantry 
under Count Rainer. Not anticipating the iiruption 
of an enemy into their secluded fastness, eanip indul- 
gences had relaxed order. My informer, a poor 
peasant, seemed afraid of confiding to a stranger his 
opinion of the Couut mid his followers. 1 asked 
concerning my family, but witli the name of Reding 
lie was unacquainted. 

It was the beginning of September. There had 
been a continuance of unusually sultry weather, and 
the melting of the mountaiu snows had swelled the 
stream at St. Michael to an impetuous torrent. 
Twilight was approaching when I reached a sheltered 
position on the bank opposite the castle. The waters 
dashed furiously agaiust the base of the building, and 
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the crazy supports of the antiquated bridge quivered 
like a harpstring. 

I resolved on a nocturnal attack, and was about to 
seek a passing interview with the dear domestic circle, 
when, looking towards the castle, I saw what stayed 
my step. A female ran wildly to the stream, pursued 
by some menials, in the rear of whom, on horseback, 
.came the Count their master. Tho fugitive cleared 
the bridge just as her pursuers gained it. At that 
moment the centre of the infirm structure gave way 
to tho torrent. Concealed among the trees, I per- 
ceived the female on bended knees, distractedly 
blessing God for her deliverance ; and I knew tbat it 
was Katherine, my only — my beloved sister ! 

I fired a shot at him who had been foremost in tbe 
chase— the infamous Ludolf— as he clambered up a 
remnant of the shattered bridge. lie stood unhurt 
amidst the group that surveyed me, while I sheltered 
the dove of my boyhood in my bosom. In tho confu- 
sion I exposed my uniform ; the alarm was given, and 
every instant became precious. I supported Katherine 
until out of sight of the foe. “Ely !” I cried, “fly 
to our parents, dear sister! tell them I shall bring 
glad tidings in the morning!” 

I counselled in vain. The sense of injury had un- 
settled her mind— she hung helplessly upon me— 
her lips moved, but I could distinguish nothing of 
what she spoke, save tho repetition of the words, 

" Home ! I have no home ! ” — Oh God ! she was sadly 
altered ! 

A bugle echoed among the cliffs. I bore her to a 
cavern, the discovery of my youth, and wrapt her ill 
my cloak. Hurrying, by familiar paths, with a speed 
I had never before exerted, I rejoined my associates. 

VII. 

Au intricate and circuitous track brought us at mid- 
night to the isolated church of St. Michael, command- 
ing tho village and the narrow road to the castle. 
YVc crouched in the churchyard, until every sound 
ceased, and the lights that had blazed in different 
directions were no longer visible. Leaving part of 
my force to intercept the communication with tho 
village, I led the remainder to a point of the fortress 
which I had sealed in my youthful rambles. 

The pacing of the sentinels, and the noisy vigils of 
the Count and his guests, were clearly audible as I 
descended the ivied wall. My party followed, one by , 
one, and our success would have been signally complete, |! 
but for Hie accidental discharge of a musket. This ■ 
was answered by a volley from the guard, the din of 
arms, ami the hasty gathering of a tumultuous body 
of defenders. Ordering my men to keep close and 
follow me, we pressed forward to a private door that 
opened into the body of the pile. 

This barrier was quickly shattered by a shower of 
balls, and in a second the great ball .resounded with 
the groans of the dying and the shouts of the trium- 
phant. In that arena of slaughter I was collected 
as I am now. Ouce had Rainer’s bloated visage 
confronted me in the fray, but the baleful meteor 
vanished, and bootless to me was the issue of tho 
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conflict, until blade or bullet did its work on him and 
his subordinate. 

The ball gave indications of a carousal. The red 
wine streaming from flagons overturned in the strug- 
gle, mingled with the life-drops of the wassailers. 
Death derived a more appalling aspect from the relics 
of recent revelry. Some intoxicated wretches had 
been bayonetted with the goblets in their hands. - 
One had fallen backwards on the hearth above the 
burning embers ; he was mortally wounded, and the 
blood gushed froely in the flames. I stooped to raiso 
him from his bed of torture. The streaks of gore 
did not disguise the lineaments of Ludolf. The 
reprobate had closed his reckoning with mortality. 

Victory was ours, but discipline was at an end ; I 
could with difficulty muster sentinels for the night ; 
the cellare were ransacked, and weariness and intem- 
perance soon produced their effects. Sending confi- 
dential messengers to attend to my sister’s safety, aud 
convey intelligence to my father, I prepared to await 
the dawn of morning. 

Feverish from anxiety, 1 felt no inclination to grant 
my wearied limbs repose. My brain was racked 
with the thought, of Katherine, and apprehension for 
my parents. I had seen enough to convince me that 
Rainer had done his Avorst. — Wlmt confederate demon 
had enabled him to escape inc? 

I paced from post to post, execrating the sluggish 
march of time. Leaning over ail eminence near the 
broken bridge, I listened to the turbulent music of 
the waters. A subterraneous opening cut in the 
rocky soil below communicated with the vaults of 
the’ castle. Hearing the echo of a foot-fall, I bent 
cautiously over the outlet. A lump glimmered 
beneath. A muffled figure raised it alofl to guide its 
egress, then extinguished it hastily. The light fell 
on the face of the Count. 

I grasped his cloak as lie emerged, but, slipping it 
from his shoulders, he retreated towards a shelving 
wood-walk on the margin of thu stream- Had he 
gained it, the darkness must have saved him. Roth 
my pistols missed fire. I outstripped in the race, and 
bore him back to tho very edge of the ravine, lie 
made a thrust at me Avith his sword. I neither paused 
for a trial of skill, nor attempted to ward off the 
weapon; the bult-cnd of a pistol found its way to Ids 
forehead; not a sound passed his lips ; down he went 
— down— down — passively bounding over the jagged 
declivity, till a heavy plash told that lie avos whirling 
with the torrent. 

Vengcauco was satisfied: 1 recoiled involuntarily 
from the scene of the encounter. Suddenly arose an 
explosion, as if a volcano had torn lip the foundation 
of the castle : I w&s felled to the earth ere I could 
speculate upon the cause. 

VIII. 

My campaigns were over. Rainer had laid a train, 
and fired the powder magazine of his captured hold. 
The bravest of my men perished; and I, crushed 
beneath » fragment of the toppling towers, lived to 
curse the art that, returned me, mutilated and mise- 


rable, to a world in whioh I was henceforth to have 
no portion. 

I left the hospital a phantom, and set forth on a 
pilgrimage, the performance of which was the only 
business that remained to me in life. The tide of 
battle had ebbed from St. Michael, when I crawled 
up its steep— the church and castle were blackened 
ruins — the habitations of the villagers roofless and 
deserted — the mill a shapeless mass of timber and 
stones. Our orchard Avas unfolding the buds of 
spring — I fancied that the hoary apple-trees wore the 
aspect of friends — the voice of singing floated on my 
ear, ns 1 neared the dwelling of my infancy, and the 
fountain of my heart rc-opcucd. 

Closo to tho spot Avlicre our pretty porch once 
stood, a inutrou, in the garb of extreme penury, was 
bending over the trampled remains of a plot of flowers. 
Her features were only partially revealed, but the , 
mountain melody she sung could not be mistaken — I 
fell at my mother's feet ! Shading back the hair from 
my scarred temples, she asked me if I had come from 
her children ! 

Mercy was vouchsafed to her and to me. She soon 
slumbered with 1 lie clods of llic valley. My father j 
hail died, ere my departure from France; and the 
story of our injuries from the Austrian lightened tho 
burden of remorse for the shedding of blood. 1 have 
discoAcrcd no trace of Katherine since I quitted her 
at the cave. 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS 
APOSTLES.' 

It is one of t he happy characteristics of our age, that 
the spirit of inquiry is general. Thus, while matlie- j 
maticians are inventing new formula;, chemists ex- ' 
liibiting new elements, and engineers unimagined j 
powers of mechanical com hi nations, classical criticism, j 
and antiquarian research, are carried on with no less ! 
zeal; Avhilc the geologist triumphs when his newest 
discovery makes the Avorld appear more ancient tlinn 
it is. The same variety may be seen in geographical 
research. While new countries or provinces reward 
the zeal of discoverers, the soil beneath the surface of 
which lie the relies of empires is sifted as if every 
graiu was so much of pure gold, for the treasure-house 
of history. Even Avlicre no ex pordiuary discovery 
can be expected, the cautious temper of our best 
travellers becomes every day more conspicuous. The 
results arc, in many cases, of a highly interesting 
character. Popular errors are corrected : the more 
valuable kinds of tradition are rendered more reason- 
able, and therefore more credible ; aud the traveller 
thus becomes a fair guide to the inquirer, who, though 
at homo in the body, may possibly be one of those 
who, by a remarkable but real instinct, possossed by 
some men, contemplate distant countries with tho 
most sagacious observation. 


(1) “ Footsteps of Our Lord and his Apostles, in Syria Greece, 
and 1 taly. A succession of Visits to the scenes of New Testament 
narrative, by W. II. Bartlett." London : Arthur Hall, Virtue ft. Co. 
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? Many books have been written descriptive of Pales- sufficient to direct any really earnest traveller to the 
tine ; some by travellers, some by mere soholars ; main points of interest in his journey through the 
some are of veiy anoient, others are of modem date. Holy Land. A careful comparison, a comparison 
But there is ample room for more. However ably which should have somewhat of a psychological cha- 
one set of writors may describe such a country, others, racter about it, of the records of early pilgrimages with 
if endowed with the necessary intelligence, will bring those of later periods, would be valuable in many 
to view traits of the natural landscape, or probabilities respects. Superstition would be made to indicate 
of history, unnoticed by their fellow-travellers. True the depth at which truth lies beneath the surface; 
it is, such minuteness of description may be as and it might be found, after all, that as the sands of 
wearisome os useless, except in some few cases ; but the deserts have saved many a precious oolumn or 
Palestine is one of the few, in whioh interests of the torso from destruction, so the old monkish traditions 
highest kind are served by exact and varied infer- liavo preserved relics of true history. Worthless, 
matiou. indeed, as the sand are such traditions in themselves; 

We should have a most 'excellent and conversable but carefully examined, they might reward the search 
circle of friends, could we assemble around us the of the most sceptical inquirers, 
principal travellers and pilgrims in llio lloly Land. One passage in Mr. Bartlett’s book is of especial 
Conspicuous among them would be the mother of interest as illustrative of the above remarks. "When 
Constantino, who would doubtless tell us many things we consider the amazing number of revolutions that 
that would silence a score of our later guides. And have swept Jerusalem as with the .besom of destruc- 
tive would be the eloquent Gregory Thaumaturgus, tion, there needs no other evidence of the credulity 
and Cyril of Jerusalem, and the stern Hieronymus, or fraud which would seek to identify the houses of 
• men who knew every inch of ground in the most Lazarus and Hives, the place where the cock crew 
famous localities of the land. Two or three centuries when Peter denied his Lord, and the many other 
later, and when the light of primitive ^Christianity spots where New Testament incidents are said to 
was failing, another set of our supposed companions have occurred, even if the very monuments, by the 
began their pilgrimage. They hud neither the learn- modern st)le of their architecture, did not prove the 
ing, nor, perhaps, the acuteness of their predecessors ; absurdity of the tide. But, all allowance made for 
but they were not so ignorant as modern presumption these changes, it is not altogether improbable, to say 
would represent. They did not walk quite in the the least, that the streets may yet retain much of 
dark, as some writers would make us believe; they their original direction. In a city of such limited 
could at any lime have told their light hand from size as Jerusalem, and, moreover, so strongly marked 
their left. A great, but common mistake, indeed, is as to site, nothing is more likely, as wc see at the 
committed in respect, to the monkish travellers of the present day in oriental chics, than that the houses 
middle ages. If we had them to converse with, they should be rebuilt very much upon the line which 
could and would, wc arc persuaded, give us much convenience or necessity originally dictated.” — P. 170. 
valuable information. But in order to elicit intcl- It is in the spirit of these observations that Mr. 
ligcnce from such men, we would not question them Bartlett pursues his route from one station to another 
as sceptics but as believers*; and though, in the latter in Jerusalem, and throughout the Holy Land. Praise 
capacity, we certainly should not credit all they told of no ordinary kind is due to him for the judgment 
us, wc should learn what aspect Palestine bore in which he has thus displayed. While, in common with 
times of which we cun really know nothing, if wc the greater number of English travellers, he naturally 
despise our informants. scorns imposture in the garb of holiness, he has the 

But among the earliest guides to Palestine, we patience to ask, after lie has had his laugh, whether 
should find some, whose observations and acuteness it may not be as well to consider, that the streets of 
w'ould not be shamed by the best of modern wits. Jerusalem “ may yet retain much of their original 
Wc question, indeed, whether any book bus ever been direction.” Undoubtedly they may, and most pro- 
written, considering ‘ the advantages or disadvantages bably they do ; and in this probability is involved a 
of the author’s age, superior to the Guide Book of principle of vital interest to the cause of both historio 
the fourth century, the “ Jtinerairc dc Bordeaux a and religious truth. 

Jerusalem.” This remarkable production describes, Mr. Bartlett’s narrative abounds in passages which, 
with great care, all the most important objects on the viewed in this light, give an unusual value to his 
pilgrim’s route through the fairest provinces of work. But wc should be very unfair both to the 
Europe and the East. The distances are measured by author and the public, if anything wo said should 
careful reference to official authorities. No available lead to the idea that its principal merit is of a critical 
historical information is neglected ; and there can be or controversial character. It is, on the contraiy, 
little doubt, that the pilgrim who made adequate uso just the book which wc should read to one whom we 
of the help thus afforded him, must have arrived in wished to carry with ns, on winter evenings, or 
Jerusalem with a mind well exercised in the best summer afternoons, in an imaginary pilgrimage 
science of a traveller. through the countries described. We have spoken 

It is well worth notice, that the moans of informa- only of the part which relates to Palestine ; but a 
tion whioh existed even in the dark ages, were quite considerable portion of the work is occupied with an i 
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account of cities and provinces rendered famous as 
scenes of Apostolic labours. These are described 
with great vigour; and the anecdotes of personal 
adventure, the expression of feeling, always earnest 
and kindly, throw a pleasant pathos over the whole, 
aud add, in no slight degree, to the charm of a very 
charming, as well os very useful book. 

It would not be difficult for any one, however 
slightly instructed, to find reasons for questioniug this 
or that passage, in a narrative which embraces so 
large aud so sacred a field. But though it has been 
our lot to examine many works on the scenes here 
described, we have no hesitation in saying, that we 
should be very dissatisfied, indeed, were we set upou 
the task of finding a book of the kind contain- 
ing more information, generally useful, or written 
in a more agreeable and attractive style. Wc abhor 
the title by which it is advertised : “ Mr. Bartlett’s 
Gift Book/ 1 A j»ift-horsc, which the author of the 
advertisement must have had iu his mind, is certainly 
nothing like this beautiful volume ; but much as wc 
spurn the name, we think that the book itself would 
probably be as acceptable a gift ns any which friends 
could bestow on friends at this season of the year. 

THE POACHER. 1 

Chapter II. 

A NIGIIT IN THE FOBEST. 

After bavins with some little difficulty passed the 
borders of the wood, which were lined with brambles 
and other small bushes, we arrived at the old forest. 
I was involuntarily struck with the grandeur of those 
noble trees, whose thousand arches of foliage were 
intermingled like the roof of a Moorish palace, and 
whose mossy trunks formed verdant colonnades. 
Here solitude did not appear to court the poetic 
muse, as it had done in the wood I traversed with 
Marcella in the morning, but invited rather to a 
hazardous and manly life. Animated by the fresh air, 
attracted and interested by the ever-varying and 
numberless prospects which opened on all sides, en- 
joying the pleasure of walking on a thick carpet of 
leaves, it was no difficult matter to understand the 
mania which about the twelfth century took pos- 
session of the whole of the nobility, aud led them to 
the forest in the midst of horses, hounds, and the 
shouts of the huntsmen. At that time the woods, 
like a rising tide, invaded fields and villages. In 
Normandy, a single gentleman removed thirty-two 
parishes to make a chase; at Gavrc the flood of 
verdure had, in like mnnucr, banished man, and laws 
were necessary to preserve the nobles from the seduc- 
tions of hunting. I, in my turn, experienced the 
irresistible attraction of the forest. The further I 
penetrated, the more pleasure I felt, and the more 
was I induced to proceed. I experienced an intoxi- 
(1) Concluded from p. SC8. 


eating ardour which mode me willing to adopt the 
favourite device of America. 

The poacher, to whom I attempted to describe my 
feelings, declared that when out of the forest he was 
but half-alive. Being the son of a boitier at Camore, 
lie had been born and bred in the forest. It was to 
him what the sea is to the sailor; he loved its. sounds 
and its sliades, and was acquainted with all its secrets. 
After following the foot-path for a few minutes, he 
pAssed through several openings, where the broken 
branches testified that tho wild boars had already 
taken the same track. Iu the midst of the numberless 
thickets which intersperse the forest, and from whose 
inextricable labyrinths it seems utterly impossible to 
make an escape, he walked stright forward without 
looking on cither side, as though led by some invisible 
guide. In proportion as wc advanced the prospect 
became more and more wild. At length all trace of 
man’s handiwork disappeared. Wc were r.ow in the 
midst of a chaos of trees of every size, a phalanx of 
vegetation in winch the weaker clung to the stronger, 
which sheltered and nourished it. Here aud there 
huge oaks destroyed by time supported their crum- 
bling skeletons against the robust trunks of their 
successors; the creepers, in search of the sun, had 
twined themselves round the noble trees until they 
reached the summit, when casting themselves from 
branch to branch they formed innumerable suspension 
bridges, much frequented by the squirrels. The soil 
itself, formerly disturbed by some terrible convulsion, 
was separated by ravines, from whose sides projected 
rocks thick set with briars and small bushes. Oc- 
casionally there was an opening in this medley of 
stones, rocks and verdure, through which appeared 
ponds embroidered with water-lilies. Above were 
seen large flights of wood-pigeons, whilst the halcyon 
passed rapidly close above the osier plots, and the 
heron, perched on tiic dried branches of the willow, 
inclined its head to the tranquil waters like the 
patient fisherman. 

We were following the banks of one of these solitary 
lakes, ulicn suddenly a general movement was made 
around us. The frogs which had been croaking on 
the edge, precipitated themselves to the bottom of the 
waters, the music of the foliage was hushed, and the 
birds descended hastily to the foot of the trees. At 
the same moment the silvery surface of tho pond was 
darkened by two large wings, a id 1 perceived a sca- 
caglc apparently floating in the aznre of the sky. 
After hovering in the air for some minutes, the caglo 
descended like a dart into the thicket, whence he soon 
returned, holding his prey in his beak. I then saw 
hirn fly towards a large oak, at tho top of which Bon- 
Affut showed me his nest. The sea-bird was as laige 
as u shepherd’s hut, aud seemed too great a burden r 
for the tree he had selected, which appeared to tremble 
under his weight. My guide informed me that the 
eagles were very numerous in the forest, ahd that 
they even extended their ravages to the poultiy-ysrda 
of the neighbouring villages. It seemed, indeed, that 
by their auducity they encouraged the less powerful. 
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and I learnt that the raven who attempted to imitate 
the eagle was no allegory, but melancholy reality. 
These checse-slcolcrs here are so bold as to fasten 
themselves on the young lambs, and attempt to pluck 
out their eyes. 

We had reached the centre of the forest and found 
ourselves in a glade, a large portion of which was 
j occupied by a piece of water, so tranquil and limpid 
! that the sky was there reflected in all its beauty, with 
the lovely azure and the light fleecy clouds. On 
, arriving at this spot, the poacher slackened his pace, 
and looked around him most complacently with the 
• air of a proprietor entering his domains. He began 
to answer the song of every bird, by a note of such 
j extraordinary resemblance, that the deceived bird 
j hopped down from branch to branch and stood still at 
a few feet from us, inclining its head in order to hear 
1 more distinctly. The squirrels approached at his cry; 
i the water-fowls came from the rushes to pick up the 
grain he scattered on the side of llie lake ; the hares 
which were playing under the heath, stopped and 
looked at us almost with an air of effrontery. The 
poacher smiled at my astonishment. 

“ These are my friends and neighbours,” said lie; 
“ for a long time we have lived happily together witli- 
j out the slightest difference, and as no one ever conics 
j to this part, they have not been taught to fear.” 

“ Then you never set traps for them F ” 

“ Never; that would be betraying their confidence. 
Hut I do not sec the serpent; she is generally the first 
to greet me.” 

lie approached the water ami began to hiss in a 
particular manner; soon a similar hiss replied, and 
t he tiiangular head of an enormous adder rose from 
the rushes. I involuntarily started back. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said Bon-Affut, quietly ; 
“ I his is an old comrade ; she has recognised me — 
look ! ” 

The adder had, in fact, issued from the reeds and 
was swimming towards us, with head erect, and hissing 
with her forked tongue. Her long body, of a green 
! * hue, marked with dark spots, left the trace of its 
| passage on the still waters ; she readied the bank with 
i a single bound, and drawing herself up to her full 
| height gained the poacher’s waist. He extended his 
arm, around which she rapidly twined herself, and thus 
readied his breast, in which she ncsLlcd. 

“ You arc astonished at my boldness, sir,” said Bon- 
Affut, remarking my expression of disgust and alarm, 
“ but this is quite harmless, it is a watcr-asp. When 
one passes long weeks alone iu the woods, you sec, 
one becomes less difficult to please in the dioice of 
company; one is happy to find anything that lives and 
knows one. Tiius, when I cannot go to the Mngde- 
lei ne to have a chat with Louisa, and Bruno is away 
travelling, I come here to amuse myself, and God’s 
creatures are my only companions.” 

He added many singular remarks on the animals of 
the forest. lie had composed for himself a natural 
| history, a union of prejudice aud observation, in which 
it appeared to me VC17 difficult to distinguish truth 
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from error. The lesser animals had been classed by 
him into friends or enemies of man, and he pretended 
to be able to recognise their nature according as they 
were sensible or not of the human voice ; tradition 
ascribes this division to the first days of the world. 
At that time man and the lion were disputing for the 
possession of the earth ; the animals took part in the 
quarrel according to their own inclinations. All those 
who were of open hearts and submissive tempers 
ranged themselves on Adam’s side, whilst the violent 
and stupid took the part of the lion. Man gained 
the victory; but he was shortly afterwards driven 
from the paradise he inhabited, and thus lost the crown 
of the world. Since then the animals who fought 
aguinst him, have ever remained the enemies of those 
who supported his cause. Unfortunately, the men of 
our time have forgotten the past, and, as the treaty 
of alliance between their fathers and the animals of 
the terrestrial paradise was lost in the deluge, they no 
longer remember their former friendship ; but when 
one knows all this, one lias only to show oneself, and 
certain animals, such as deer and goats, who were 
formerly the soldiers of Adam, instantly remember it. 
During these explanations we had left the thicket, aud 
were now at the entrance of a large ravine. We 
there met Bruno, who was seated at the side of the 
road, peeling the brandies of a black alder. On per- 
ceiving the poacher who first issued from the wood, 
lie made a sign of recognition, which was, however, 
interrupted and disguised as far as he was able on 
seeing me. Bon-Affut glanced rapidly down the 
avenues. “ Well,” said lie, placing himself before 
the youth, who had resumed his work, “ you are pre- 
paring baskets for us, eh, my boy P” 

“ Pardon me, Ibis is for the cage-maker at Rozet,” 
replied Bruno, without raising his eyes. 

“ It is rather late to think of preparing prisom for 
the little birds when they have already got all their 
feathers,” observed the poacher; “and you are not 
usually so diligent, for }'ou do not gcncrully attempt 
to whiten your sticks until the sun lias 6hut oue 
eye.” 

“ The day is not so long as 011c would wish it to 
be,” replied Bruno. 

** And do you intend to take your merchandise to 
Rozet to-night?” 

“ No,” replied the youth, raising his head and 
looking at Bon-Affut, — “the road on the side of the 
homers is too bad ; — look.” 

lie pointed to the muddy soil, which was marked 
with deep wlicel-ruts ai^i the traces of recent foot- 
steps. The poacher appeared particularly struck with 
the latter, which he doubtless recognised, for I saw 
him exchange looks with Bruno, and after besitatiug 
a minute, lie said hastily, — 

“ You will not need my services any more, sir; you 
have only to follow the ravine, and you will reach the 
boisieri huts ; if you like to walk fast, you may arrive 
there before evening.” 

I perceived that there was some motive for this 
determination which I was not intended to know, 
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which it whs consequently useless to attempt to dis- 
cover; I therefore took leave of my guide without 
further delay, and commenced my solitary journey 
through the long avenue. The dense foliage inter- 
cepted the last rays of the sun in such a manner that 
a kind of semi-obscurity prevailed ; but now and then, 
j the evening breeze opened the verdant roof, and a ruy 
1 of the setting sun penetrated the shade and appeared 
to disperse into a thousand luminous spots. When 
I turned round, 1 perceived the immense avenue 
unrolled behind me like a subterranean vault, at the 
end of which appeared the azure sky already be- 
spangled with silvery stars. The first hamlet of the 
boisien which I met with was composed only of 
a few huts; I passed by it without stopping, and 
proceeded until I reached the principal encampment. 
I saw here and there, in the twilight, groups of cabins 
in the immense glade, like a network of forest villages. 
All the huts were round, and built with branches, the 
interstices of which were filled up with turf and moss, 
the whole being re-covered with a roof of chips and 
shavings. When I passed the doors, which were 
formed of hurdles, only half the height of the en- 
trances, the wolf-dogs rose from before the hearth 
where they were lying down, and approached me 
barking, the half-naked children hastened to the thres- 
hold ;uid looked at me with surprise and curiosity. 
By the light of the heath tires, on which the evening 
meal was preparing, I was enabled to distinguish the 
I contents of the cabins. A large fire-place occupied 
j the side opposite the entrance; press-beds were placed 
; round the hut, with a few other indispensable articles 
of furniture ; whilst iu the centre stood the common 
table, of which the men and women made equal use. 

I learned at a later period that these scattered 
huts were inhabited by nearly four hundred burners , 
who never quitted the forest. To them the world 
extended not beyond the trees by which they were 
sheltered and nourished. Nevertheless, in this limited 
circle of obscure individuals was found all that agitates 
the external world: hopes deceived or fulfilled, affec- 
tions returned or repulsed, family joys or griefs, and 
i above all, that dreaded sword which is ever suspended 
over the banquet of mankind — want. For the time it 
i was happily absent; but its visits were remembered, 

} and the women described many of them to me. 

'! Frequently the sale of the wood had failed, the price 

■ of corn had risen, and the distressed burners had 
! been compelled to live, like the wild beasts, on what 

they could find in the forest. Driven by hunger, they 

■ had sought for assistance in the neighbouring villages; 

' but poverty had closed tlitf doors which friendship 
ij alone could have opened, and, to the labourer living 
I! out of the forest, the burner is a stranger. No 
j bond of union connects the open country with the 

forest, no common custom unites Ihcm; there is, 
besides, an old difference which renders the former 
mistrustful of the latter, and which the rude and 
hurried accent, the mean garments and savage look 
of the forester, do not tend ill the smallest degree 
to diminish. Traditiou narrates that formerly the 


boiaeriea were the asylum of desperadoes, who made 
incursions into the villages to obtain possession of 
the women or the crops; and although these evil 
practices have long Bince ceased, the remembrance of 
them has not perished. 

1 found at the principal encampment, as I had 
been informed, that there was one hut larger than the 
rest, which was converted into a kind of public-house, 
and in which several persons were already assembled. 

I perceived Moser at supper in a corner with his two 
guards, and hastened to join them. In the centre of 
the cabin, round a large fire, whose smoke escaped 
through a kind of funnel formed of turf and hurdles, 
sat several women. From the singular appearance of 
the place, I might have imagined myself iu the wigwam 
of a red Indian, had it not been for the noisy conver- 
sation of the spinners assembled round the hearth, j 
The name of Marcella, which was frequently pro- 
nounced, attracted my attention ; and I soon disco- 
vered that in point of scandul the forest had no need 
of instruction from the town. The attractive buiaibre 
was evidently out of favour with every body, yet they 
could not agree as to her faults. Some accused her 
of being too haughty, others of being loo familiar; 
some abused her for thinking only of making her 
fortune, olhers for ruining herself in order to have 
fine elothes; one declared that she had no wit, 
another that she had too much ; there w r ns unanimity 
only ill slander. When all remarks had been made, 
a young girl whose muddy complexion and red hair 
were sufficient excuse for her jealousy, inquired why 
Marcella was not with them that evening. 

“Sweet innocent ! ” exclaimed n second spinner, of a 
bitter-sweet countenance, “don’t you know Lhut when j 
the youths arc at supper, you arc sure to find them 
at home ? ” j 

" Well, what of that ? ” asked the other tartly. 

“ Why, my jewel, Marcella chooses her time,” con- , 
tinued the malicious peasant, “ and is at this moment 
going from hut to hut to show her white cap.” • 

“ You think so, eh ! Landry P” interrupted a voice, j 
suddenly. 

The boisiere appeared at the entrance of the cabin, ' 
apparently in haste and out of breath. 

“ She has been listening ! ” exclaimed the astonished . 
spinners. ! 

“ 1 do not wear enough dirty caps to be obliged to 
show them when they arc whi 4,” resumed Marcella, 
casLing a significant glance at Landry’s red cotton 
night-cap, “ and I have not yet visited a single soul 
since I came here.” 

“ You arc, however, very warm, my good creature,” 
observed the spinner with a viper-like air. 

“Because 1 have run all across the glade on ac- 
count of what Bruno told me,” said the boiaibre. 

“Ho ! ho ! so you run away from the honey-seeker 
now, do you?” resumed Landry, ironically; "when 
you used to meet him on the high road it was lie who 
took flight, but I suppose you have made him bold.” 

“Be quiet with your would-be innocence,” ex- 
claimed Marcella, angrily ; “ it was not Bruno who 
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frightened me, but what he told me, and I dare say 
you would not have been more courageous, if you 
had heard what he said. 1 ’ 

“And pray what did he say that could make you 
as red as a berry of holly P ” inquired the most vene- 
rable of the spinners. 

“ What did he say, goody Lolettq P ” replied the 
boisiZrc, in an under tone ; “ well ! he told me that 
he had just met, near the thicket of the Dead Man, 
the Spectre Huntsman.” 

At these words there was a general movement ; all 
conversation was suddenly interrupted. 

“ And Bruno saw him P ” inquired several voices 
at the same time. 

“ As plainly as I see you,” returned the boisi&re ; 
" he was holding the chain of his dog, and appeared to 
be looking for footsteps on the ground. At first 
Bruno thought it was a forester; but when the 
‘ Forerunner of Sorrow* turned towards him, he saw 
his eyes flash fire, and heard him pronounce his 
tcniblc w- )uls : — 

" ‘ Beasts of the forest 
And fowls of the air, 

Make way for souls condemn'd.’ 

Then he disappeared in the plantation, withering all 
the leaves as lie passed.” 

The women lmd ceased spinning, the men looked 
at each other, Q*c guards themselves appeared seized 
with fear. Moser inquired wliat that meant. One 
of thorn replied with a little embarrassment that, 
according to the tradition of t he forest, the appearance 
of the Spectre Huntsman announced the “hunt of 
the evil spirits.” 

“And can Christians believe such tales?” asked 
Moser, indignantly. A murmur arose amongst the 
homers. 

“ Christians believe what their cars hear,” observed 
an old man ; “ all those who arc here have heard the 
trumpet of the ‘Forerunner of Evil,’ and your people 
themselves can bear witness to it.” 

The guards acknowledged, with a little hesitation, 
Unit such was the ease. 

"Then you have heard the horn in the forest 
without seeking the hunters P” inquired the Alsacian. 

“ If they had sought the hunters they would have 
met with their death,** replied the boisicr who had 
already spoken : “ the arrival of the Spectre Huntsman 
is always a bad sign ; but he who attempts to witness 
thy chase may as well prepare his coffin first, for his 
hours arc numbered.** 

“Well, I shall take the chance of it,** said Moser, 
“and the devil take mo if I don’t compel your evil 
spirits to givo up their arms.** 

A simultaneous exclamation arose from the bystand- 
ers; the old man bowed his head. “ We must not 
trifle with the dead,** said he ; “ God has allotted to 
all their timo ; he has given the day to man, and the 
night to evil spirits. It is a sign of a proud heart to 
act against his- will, and if you have a good patron in 
heaven, ho will keep you from this act.” 

“ I expect, on the contrary, that he will assist me 


in it,” replied Moser. “ For fifteen yean I have 
lived in the forest, and have only seen poachers be- 
longing to this world : I should be glad to see some 
from the other world j but you will find the chase will 
be put off— the devil will find ns too much on the 
alert to permit the Spectre Huntsman (o sound his 
horn.” 

No one replied ; a pause ensued; The silence that 
reigned in and around the hut was uninterrupted save 
by the whistling of the wind and the murmur of the 
water. Suddenly a horn was heard ; the sound rushed 
through the ravine, becoming every moment louder 
and louder, until at length it reached the door of the 
cabin, when it was almost overpowering. The effect 
was terrible and sudden. Both men and women rose 
hastily. Moser looked at me with surprise; there 
was a short silence, then the sound of the horn was 
again heard more distinctly, and at a less distance. 

“ It is lie ! It is he !” murmured all the voices. 

The forester rose : “It is clear that some one is amus- 
ing himself at our expense,** said he, impatiently; “it 
remains, however, to be proved who will be the one 
to laugh at last.’* 

Then, turning towards his two companions, he 
added : “ Now, get ready : the Spectre Huntsman seems 
(o me rather hoarse; let us see if- we can clear his 
voice for him.”* 

The guards, who had risen, looked at each other 
w itli anxiety ; the horn continued to sound with cver- 
inercasing force; all the boisiers were assembled 
round the fire-place, where they carried on their con- 
versation in au under tone. Moser was awaiting his 
companions near the door, and examining his gun. 
At length the two men joined him, but in a manner 
that betrayed their uneasiness. The Alsaciun asked 
if t hey were afraid. 

People may well be afraid of what they do not 
understand,” said the elder one, sullenly ; “ and for 
my part, I should very much like to know what we 
are going to do in the forest at this time of night.” 

Your duty,” replied Moser, sternly; “do you 
know what is concealed under this absurd joke, by 
which some one is trying to frighten t ps P Are you 
sure that it is not intended to serve -the purposes of 
some poacher or another ? The wood is confided to 
our care, we ought to watch over it as our child. 
Do you wish me to take you for cowards P Come, 
advance, 1 tell you, and look to your guns.” 

The guards made no auswer, and we directed our 
steps to the thicket. Moser turned towards the spot 
whence the sounds proceeded, which became more 
distinct at every step. The notes did not at all re- 
semble contemporary hunting airs : they were long && 
plaintive sounds, interspersed with furious fanfaro- 
nades ; their ancient rhythm reminded me of the old 
French airs. The Spectre Huntsman appeared to be 
taking a path parallel to that in which we were pro- 
ceeding. In a short time the horn sounded at our 
right, and so close to us, that we seemed to be sepa- 
rated only by a few bushes. Moser turned rapidly to 
that side, but at the same moment we heard the note 
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at our left. The surprised forested instantly changed I found to be a gigantic oak, from whose decayed 
his course ; the whoop then sounded on the right, and trunk had grown some thick leafy branches at a few 
more loudly than ever. This time, Moser himself ap- feet from the ground. After having walked round 
pcared disconcerted, and asked the guards if there the colossus, without being able to reach the flying 
were any echoes in the forest. Both of them replied shadow, I turned suddenly back, and found myself 
in the negative ; they at the same time remarked opposite to the bearer of the horn, who was no other 
that the horn had again changed its position, and was than Bruno. 

heard behind us. The Alsacian was about to turn On recognising me, he appeared more surprised 
back, when wc distinguished it in front of us. The than alarmed ; but I was angry with him for the joke 
sound continued in this direction, which wc followed which had caused me so much uneasiness, and seizing 
for some time, but there were variations which fre- him by the collar, exclaimed : “ By Jove ! I’ve got 
qucntly deceived us. At one time, the nocturnal the Spectre Huntsman now ; And I’ll take care to intro- 
hunter appeared only a few steps distant from us ; at ducc him to the people of the forest.” 
another, we might have fancied him at the other cud “For love of heaven! do not do so, sir,” interrupted 
of the forest. The two guards followed us tremblingly the honey-seeker, in an agitated tone, “ you would 

and panting from alarm. When, at length, wc halted ruin me for life and others with me ! ” 

at a wild crossway, they began to look about them “ Who besides ? ” inquired I. 
with undisguised terror. He hesitated. 

“ It is like going to meet misfortune,” said the " Our music does not injure any one,” returned lie, 
elder of the two, in an ngitated voice ; “ the forester avoiding iny question, “ wc only wanted to make the 
ought to know, that at this hour we have nothing to people talk ” 

do with men,— common sense tells us wc ought to go The report of a gun interrupted him ; he stopped 
to our huts !” short with a disconcerted air. 

Moser answered not. With his head inclined, and “ That sound belies your words, master Bruno,” 
his ear open to all the sounds of the forest, he ap- replied I. 

peared to be paying particular attention to the note “It is the guards firing on their return,” stammered 
of the Spectre Huntsman; he at length lurried towards the youth. 

us, saying: — “ I have found the key of the enigma: “The guards arc in an opposite dilution,” returned 

the distant sounds arc clearer and stronger than those I, “ and I doubt not that those who know the sounds 
nearer to us: it is neither the same musician nor the of the forest gun$ would have little difficulty in 
same instrument ; there are evidently two horns, and recognising that of Bon-Affut.” 
we have been wasting our lime for the last hour.” Bruno looked at me. 

l’robable as this explanation appeared, it did not “ Some one must have told you this, sir,” rc- 

suflice to convince our companions, who refused posi- marked he, “ you would never have found it out by 
lively to explore one side of the forest while Moser yourself. — But, sir, you would not, I am sure, wish to 
and I took the other. The Alsacian was obliged to harm a poor man.” 

conduct them in one direction, and leave me to take “ More especially as I know for whom the chase is 
the opposite road alone. One of the guards gave me made,” replied 1. 

his gun, and I entered a narrow' path which conducted I then related to him how I had heard tho promise 
me to the most solitary part of the forest. I pro- made to Louisa by the poacher, and informed him at 
cccdcd with difficulty over a marshy part, where my the same time that Moser was in the forest with his 
foot slipped at every step. The light of the stars im- guards. 

parted a fastastic appearance to the whole wood : some- Being alarmed for Bon-Affut, who deemed himself 
limes streams of light, penetrating the foliuge, danced secure from pursuit on account of his stratagem, 
before me on the grass like fairies ; at others, withered Bruno wished to go and warn him. I had lost iny ! 
and aged trees rose like phantoms, waving in the air bearings across the marshes, and for fear of losing 
their ivy dress ; a thousand sounds were wafted on myself in the forest, I determined to follow him. 
the evening breeze, nameless cries issued from holes The honey-seeker took licit iftr the large avenues nor 
under the roots, stifled sighs descended from the sum- the narrow footpaths, but cut across towards the bed 
mit of the trees ; an unknown and invisible world of a stream then dry, which wc followed for some 
seemed to surround me. The horn had ceased to time, walking noiselessly over the damp leaves and 
sound; but for sonic time I had beard the crackling flowers, and concealed by the hazel-trees. We thus 
ofrdead branches and acorns announcing footsteps, reached a thickly wooded halting-place, where the 
which gradually became more and more distinct. At poacher had just arrived with the roe. 
length, at the entrance of a glade, 1 perceived a Bruno rapidly explained to him our meeting and 
shadow holding a hunter's horn : like myself, it was the presence of the guards in the forest. I indicated 
emerging from the darkness, and entering an open as clearly as I was able the direction I had seen them 
space. At the slight exclamation which escaped me, take, and the cross-road at which we had appointed to 
it turned round, then darted to tho centre of the meet. Bruno observed that the direction they were 
glade, and disappeared behind a dark mass, which, 1 at taking would lead them away from us. 
first, I took for a rock ; but which, on approaching, “ If they follow it! ” exclaimed Bon-Affut, “ but, 
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like Ibis gentleman, they will have heard the report 
of my gun ; by following the souud of it, they will 
come along the ravine of La ILubiais , and in less than 
teu minutes we shall have them upon us. The most 
sensible plan will be to turn towards the heath, and 
to proceed by the Petite Fougeace .” 

Upon this, wilhout awaiting our reply, lie took the 
roc, whose legs Bruno had fastened together, threw 
it over his shoulder, and set out. On issuing from the 
thicket a large shelterless heath opened before us, 
which wo were obliged to traverse. All the stars had 
disappeared from the heavens ; a cold wind had risen ; 
through the night fog we could distinguish the edge 
of the forest encircling the heath with a yet darker 
border, from which proceeded the low murmur of the 
wind in the foliage. Prom time to time were heard the 
cries of famished wolves, to which the barkings of the 
village dogs responded like echoes. Bon-Affut at length 
re-entered the thicket, and having traversed a young 
plantation, turned towards the glade of La Fougeace . 
We began walking along the pond which encloses it 
on the left, when a great, light suddenly appeared on 
tho opposite side among the trees. Luminous vapours 
rose under the verdant roof, which were soon lost in 
volumes of white smoke. 

“ Fire ! lire ! ” exclaimed Bon-Affut, “ the wood 
is on fire ! ” 

He ran with us towards the glade. "We found that 
the conllagrution had then only reached the borders. 
The fire was, however, gaining rapidly ; it spread from 
shrub to shrub and soon gained some of the large 
ticcs, whose knotty trunks it alTcctcd but slightly. 
Bou-Aflut stood leaning on his gun wilh both hands. 

“ It is some devil of a cow-keeper who has been 
setting fire to the brushwood again !” said lie; “if 
we don’t get rid of these idle scoundrels, wo shall 
have no forest left soon.” 

“ Besides which, it is we who are always accused 
of these things,” remarked Bruno. 

“ Tho boy is right,” exclaimed Bon-Affut, looking 
at me. “To morrow the guards will swear that the 
poachers set fire to the thicket, as if people were in 
the habit of burning their own houses and fields.” I 
doubted not that the Alsacian forester would regard 
the accident as some new trick of the Spectre Hunts- 
man, and told them he would do well to avoid 
meeting Moser unless he wanted to spend a few 
weeks in the Savenay prison. 

“Me in prison!” interrupted Bon-Affut, raising 
his gun in a menacing attitude ; “ that is impossible ! 
The thicket is necessary to my existence. In prison! 
the devil take me if I would uot tear away the walls 
with my nails ! It is in the forest I have all my 
friends ; I must be there. ... for the adder. . . . and 
for others besides. . . . But you are right, sir, never- 
theless ; it is no good stopping here ; especially as 
wc can do nothing to prevent the fire. If the wind 
remains in this quarter, there is no danger; the 
forest will bo right enough. Only we must turn 
back, for we cannot pass by here, seeing wc arc 
enclosed by the fire and water.” 


Wc turned towards the entrance of the glade ; bat 
before we reached it, Bruno, who was in advance 
of us, turned back hastily. 

“ What is the matter P ” inquired the poacher, 
stopping short. 

“ I saw some one in the path ! ” replied the youth 
in an undertone. 

We turned back and reached the shadow cast by a 
group of willows on the edge of the pond ; but were 
too Into to escape the eyes of Moser and his two 
guards, who were just issuing from the wood. 

“ We are taken ! ” exclaimed the honey-seeker on 
seeing the Alsacian pointing to us. 

“Not yet ! ” muttered Bon-Afffit, concealing him- 
self behind the foliage. 

The foresters continued to march towards us; 
they could not have perceived thd^oncher, who, from 
the first moment, had disappeared in the shadow. 
I hastily gave Bruno to understand that the only 
method of concealing the presence of Bon-Affut, and 
of preventing a dangerous engagement was to go and 
meet them. He instantly dispossessed himself of the 
hunting horn, which he let fall on the grass near 
Bon-Affut, and advanced with me towards Moser. 
The forester had scarcely recognised me when, without 
losing time in questioning us, he hastened to examine 
' the conflagration. Although the flames did not 
appear to be gaining, lie sent the two guards to obtain 
help from the boisiere as speedily as possible. It 
was only after their departure that wc were enabled 
to exchange a few words. As the poacher had ex- 
pected, Moser had taken the direction indicated by 
the report of the gun. The brushwood being on fire 
confirmed his suspicions. 

“ The poachers are at work,” said lie to me, 44 and 
in order to keep tho wood to themselves, they have 
attempted to frighten us. Happily, I have had too 
much experience to be alarmed by old women’s talcs. 
From the first I perceived that the forest was being 
plundered ; every one makes use of it as if it were his 
own property. The flocks of the Gavrc graze there 
and eat up the growing oaks; the scythe of the 
peasant cuts down tho rest for litters; the bird-lime 
merchants, by taking off the bark of the holly, get a 
hundred louis a-year for dead wood. There are no 
longer stags in the forest, and soon one may search in 
vain for roes. It is high time to put a stop to tho 
proceedings of these vagabonds, who thus impudently 
live upon the king’s property. 

At this moment his eye fell on Bruno, who was 
returning to us after examining the marsh, and ho 
asked me who was the companion I had met with on 
my road. 1 explained our meeting at the farmer’s 
during the day, and a few minutes since, at tho 
“ Oak of the Grand Duke,” in sueh a manner as 
to avoid suspicion. Moser addressed several ques- 
tions to him, but tile honey-seeker appeared not 
to understand. An air of stupidity had suddenly 
spread over his countenance ; at every question 
th§ forester asked, lie burst out laughing, and gave 
long and childish answers. I soon perceived that. 
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white he was thus diverting the attention of the 
Alsacian, his eyes were fixed on the opening of the 
glade, and he appeared by his glance to be penetrating 
the obscurity of the night; I looked in the same 
direction, and fancied that I could distinguish a vague 
form climbing up the side of the pond. This I 
instantly took to be llou-Affut, who was then gaining 
the wood. Bruno testified no inclination to follow 
him. While seated on the grass before the fire, which 
appeared now to be dying away, lie listened attentively 
to Moser, who was explaining to me his plan for the 
( seizure of the forest plunderers. 

Our conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
the guards, who were accompanied by a numerous 
body of boisiers. At the announcement of a fire they 
' had all hastened to the spot, armed with buckets, 
j pitchers, and axes® The women themselves had fol- 
j lowed to lend their assistance. A slight effort sufficed 

I to render them masters of the confingrntion : the hedge 
which was still burning was cut down, the ground 
cleared, and the fire extinguished. The damage was 
very slight; but the boiriers being supported by 
the wood of the forest, which they considered as their 
property, were alarmed and irritated by the summons 
they had thus suddenly received. Everybody inquired 
at the same moment how the fire had broken out in 
the first instance. 

“ How ? indeed ! ” repeated the forester ; “ ask 
thoso idle scoundrels whom you leave masters of the 
i wood, and who will one day make of it a heap of 
cinders ! This is what comes of your ghost tales round 
! the fireside ! The flourish of a horn makes you tremble 
I; like a parcel of old women, while the poachers are 
I busy killing the game, and setting fire to the wood.’* 
There was a general movement and exchange of 
looks among the country-people. The younger part 
of the community evidently inclined to Moser’s 
opinions ; but the larger portion could not thus easily 
escape from the empire of tradition. 

“ Bruno lias seen the Spectre Huntsman,” said a 
woman. 

“ We have all heard the vile horn,” added an old 
man. 

“To-morrow we shall have proof of the hunt by 
feathers and other things strewed iii the paths.” 

“ And since the forester went out during the chase, 
no doubt he will have his share.” 

“The devil take me ! I should like to sec myself at 
that game, certainly !” exclaimed Moser laughing, and 
taking up his gun, which he had placed against an 
oak. 

He suddenly stopped short. The foot of a roe was 
placed in the very mouth of the gun ! The surprise 
was general. The boisiers looked with terror on what 
they considered as a talisman of evil sent from the 
Spectre Huntsman ; the Alsacian, after reflecting for 
a moment or two, struck his forehead, and turning 
towards me exclaimed : — 

“ It is a trick of that young lad whom you met 
at the Duktfs Oak ; be was here just now, wlmt is 
become of him ?” 


I looked round me for Bruno ; but he was not to 
be found. The forester was inquiring what road he 
could have taken, when the women who had gone to ; 
the pond in search of water to extinguish the last ; 
surviving embers .returned with the hunting horn j 
which Bruno had concealed under the willow. The ! 
boisiers instantly remembered that they had seen 
it in the hands of Bon-Afffit. At the meution of this 
name, light appeared to break in upon Moser. The 
information he had received since his arrival concerning 
the poacher, inclined him to the belief that all that 
had just happened was his work. The honey-seeker 
was evidently his accomplice; both had taken advan- 
tage of the credulity of the boisiers to perform the 
comedy of the Spectro Huntsman, and when they 
found themselves pursued, had set lire to the thicket 
in order to escape attention. 

Despite the probability of this explanation, the 
boisiers would have remained incredulous had it 
not been for the arrival of Marcella, who, oil hearing 
of the fire, had proceeded to the spot by the main 
road, and was, consequently, ignorant of what had 
passed in the glade. She stated that in the lesser 
ravine she had seen two men who at first alarmed her, 
but on approaching, she had recognised Bruno and 
Bon-Aflut ; she had called to them, but instead of 
answering ber, they had hurried into the plantations. 
This announcement put an cud to all doubt. A general 
murmur of disapprobation arose. Ashamed of having 
been thus duped, and alarmed by the conflagration 
which threatened their means of subsistence, the 
boisiers exclaimed that the poachers ought to be 
arrested. Marcella’s statement induced them to take 
the road leading to the Magdeleinc : they divided 
themselves into several parties with the intention of 
occupying all the passages, and re-assembling at the 
farm. Being unable to warn the fugitives or prevent 
the pursuit, I determined on not quitting the forester. 
The troop that Moser led on took the path in which 
Bon-Affut and Bruno had been seen; but the latter 
were doubtless too far in advance of us to be overtaken, 
for wc arrived at the Magdeleine without seeing any- 
thing of them. Although the farm was all shut up 
and still, yet one treacherous gleam of light on the 
threshold proved that everybody was not asleep; a dog 
having barked at our approach the light disappeared. 
Moser motioned us to remain where we were while he 
advanced alone. Almost a,*thc same moment the : 
door opened, Louroux looked out to see who was | 
coming, and the forester suddenly appeared in front 
of him. 

At the farmer’s exclamation wc all advanced simul- 
taneously, while he moved back to permit us to enter; 
but instantly recovering himself, he again advanced to 
the threshold, and asked what brought us there. 

“In the first place, this good-for-nothing fellow,” 
said Moser, pointing to Bruno, who was seated by the 
fire, “ and in the second place, another one, who, I take 
it, is also at the farm with him.” 

“ Who is that ? ” inquired Louroux, with an air of j 
astonishment. 
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“Anthony, the poacher.'* 

“ Bon-Affflt ? he is not here, as you may see ; but 
I spoke to him only yesterday, as this gentleman can 
testify.*' 

The forester did not waste his time in disputing, 
but diligently examined every corner of the farm, 
though without success. Louroux seeing his dis- 
appointment, judged it a favourable opportunity to 
complain of a visit of this description, and at such an 
hour : he began in a very lofty tone, but the Ahacian 
soon silenced him by stating that his connexion with 
the poachers was well known, that the reception of 
the honey-seeker at midnight was proof conclusive, 
and that he would huve to give an account of his 
share in the double sin of poaching, and setting (Ire to 
the wood. He then briefly narrated what had hap- 
pened, adding that all the roads were guarded, and 
resumed his pursuit followed by the terrified peasant, 
who had speedily changed his key, and was now in the 
humblest manner calling on all I he saints in the 
calender to bear testimony to his innocence. 

The forester desired Bruno to follow him. On 
passing one of the press-beds which surrounded the 
only apartment of the farm, the youth murmured 
a few words which I was unable to distinguish; but 
he had scarcely departed, when the door of the bed 
was gently opened, and by the dawning light I per- 
ceived Louisa’s lovely head advancing cautiously. 
Fatigued with my nocturnal walk through the forest, 
1 lmd seated myself in the shade by the fireside, 
where she could not sec me. She leant towards 
the side of the bed, looked again at the door, and 
quietly gained the floor; her feet were uncovered, she 
j wore a plain cloth petticoat and a little nightcap, 
i like a child’s. 1 saw her advance towards the door 
| carefully — look out — reach the second entrance, which 
opened on a back yard. 

Being persuaded that it was her intention to warn 
the poacher, I followed her to the threshold. As she 
was ubout. to cross the yard, Moser’s voice was heard, 
and lie himself soon appeared. The young girl was 
at first startled, and began to retreat, but apparently, 
on second thoughts, maintained her ground. The 
forester approached in compuny with Louroux. Mar- 
cella was at a little distance, carrying on a very lively 
conversation with Bruno. 

“Fray what i3 the cause of all this bustle, M. Lou- 
roux ? ” inquired Louisa smiling ; “ why arc the poor 
' shepherdesses awoke before day-break ? " 

| “Where does this girl come from, and what docs 
she want P ” interrupted Moser quickly, while Mar- 
cella started at the sound of Louisa’s voice. 

: “ Wlial ! *’ exclaimed she, approaching, “ cannot 

i the forester see that it is the shepherdess of the 
I Magdelcinc, whose parents did not leave her either 
shoes or stockings.** 

| And addressing the young girl with triumphant and 
insulting pity, she continued : — 

“Alas! this is a sad misfortune for you, poor child ! 
your dear friend, Bon-Affut, will soon be taken to 
prison." 


“And his misery appears to be a great benefit to 
you," replied Louisa rather bitterly; "at least, to 
judge from your face." 

“It is always a benefit to honest people, when 
justice is done," returned Marcella, raising her voice; 
“Bon>Aflut is a bad man who has set the hedges 
on fire " 

“ That is untrue, Marcella ! " exclaimed Louisa, 
whose blue eye flashed with indignation; “Bon-AflAt 
loves the wood too dearly to set it on fire. It is but 
poor courage to attack those who arc absent, especially 
when there is no one to defend them." 

“ You are defending him yourself, stupid creature ! ’* 
replied the boiuerc, bursting out luughmg. 

“That is at least a proof that she has a kinder 
heart Ilian you," observed the honey-seeker sternly. 

Murcclla turned towards him with an air .of disdain. 

“ Well done, my good Bruno ! ” said she, satirically, 
“we know that you think well of Louisa and Bon- 
Affut. ‘Birds of a feather flock together;’ but, at 
present, tilings are against- you, poor fellow, aud you 
arc both secured.” 

“ That’s another fib ! ” interrupted the sbephci dess 
angrily ; “Bon-Affut is not, and will not be taken." j 

“ The cunning little thing, she knows that, at any , 
rale !” cried Mm cel la; “1 should not wonder if she , 
knows the poacher’s hiding-place too ! ’* 

Moser, who hud hitherto paid but little attention to 
the dispute between the girls, now' joined the conver- 
sation. lie questioned Louisa, using every possible 
method of sui prising her ; but the little shepherdess | 
eluded his snares with a quick and a ready tact, that 
quite surprised me. The loisiers arrived during the 
colloquy ; they had explored the roads, but without 
meeting any one. The forester was unable to conceal 
his vexation. Besides the necessity lie felt for justi- 
fy ing the trust committed to him by the administration, 
whom lie had promised to refoirn the abuses by which 
the forest was being destroyed, he doubtless found 
his amour-propre wounded, by not succeeding in his 
project when surrounded by so many witnesses, 
especially as lie had intended to signalise his anival , 
at Gavrc by an important capture. Having given ' 
orders to scaich carefully the environs of the Magdc- : 
loino, he seated himself at the door, and lighted his ' 
German pipe, as if he intended there to await the 
result of the fresh researches. 

Nevertheless, I observed that lie continued to watch 
Louisa’s movements. The day had dawned, and the 
horn of the cow-kcepcr was heard in the distance; I 
the shepherdess brought the cattle out of the stables, 
and proceeded towards the pasture-land. Moser 
allowed her fo depart without appearing to take 
any notice ; but she had scarcely left the house two 
minutes, when he extinguished his pipe, and resumed 
his gun. I asked him what ho proposed doing; he 
placed his finger on his lips, pointed to the shep- 
herdess, and quickly gaiued the field she was crossing. 

I joined him without a very clear perception of his 
intentions, and we followed Louisa to the other sido 
of the hedge. The young girl w f as singing, neither 
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hurrying nor looking behind her, and apparently wafl inquired in Tain whether he was dangerously wounded, 
solely occupied with the straws she was weaving. Mechanically stanching with his handkerchief the 
On reaching the pasture-land, she climbed on a little blood which flowed from his breast and hands, lie 
eminence, and seated herself under a group of ash- appeared solely intent on the poacher's progress. As 
trees. Tor the first timo she looked round her, but in soon as the latter saw that he was discovered, he did 
a careless manner, as though sho had no particular not attempt to concAtl himself in the corn, but ran 
object in so doing. Almost at her feet extended quickly through the field, hoping to gain the wood, 
a field of ripe corn, waving in the morning breeze. The guards followed him ; but he had evidently hqd 
On the right, was situated the forest, on the left were more practise in running than his pursuers, for the 
some shrubs by which we were concealed. Louisa distance between them was increasing at every slop, 
continued singing ; but her voice was insensibly raised, lie was on the point of escaping from them, when, 
and the sound extended to a great distance, in the at the hist enclosure, he unexpectedly found himself 
stillness of the morning. in front of a troop of bolsters , who surrounded and 

" In what heathenish tongue is she singing ? " seized him. At the cries which announced this 
inquired Moser, vainly attempting to understand the capture, Moser made a triumphant gesture, and, faint 
words. from loss of blood, fell down on the ground. 

I motioned to him to be silent, fori had recognised A quarter of an hour afterwards every body was 
the rude Breton accent. Louisa was singing the old assembled before Louroux's farm. A cart was pre- 
“ Querz de Jean Devereux” but interspersing it with paring for the forester, whose wounds had been bound 
advice to an invisible auditor. " Bretons, be on your up. At a short distance, in the centre of a circle . 
guards, there is the dwelling of Jean la Prise ; he is formed by the pcasauts, stood Bon-Atlut and Bruno, 
in the citadel with his soldiers, like a snail in his with their hands tied. Louisa was seated at a few 
shell.” steps from them, sobbing violently. I approached to 

At this part, the intonation of the voice changed give some encouragement to the prisoners; but the 
slightly, and the traditional words were substituted poacher, who had been silent for some time, just at 
for the following concise warning : “ The whole trodp that moment addressed the young shepherdess ; ho 
of the boisiers is here ; the best thing for you to do is spoke Breton, that he might not be understood by the 
to return to the forest by the ‘ Mare aux Aspics' ” rest of the people. 

Then the original strain recommenced : " They have “ Do not cry any more, dear child,” said he in a 
pillaged the country of both old und new tilings,— gentle voice. “ Do you not remember thut there 
the silver crosses of the churches, and the golden is a jealous heart here, drinking in your tears like 
drinking-cups of the citizens.” water ?” 

The voice was again raised in order to add, “ There He looked at Marcella, who was watching thrm at 
is no one on the right; follow the corn-field without a distance witli an expression of joy mingled with 
raising your head, you will reach the thicket of holly.” uneasiness ; but Louisa paid no attention to the kind 
I looked towards the wheat-field, and in a few of advantage she thus gave her rival : the misery of 
seconds saw a small opening made in the side, and her two friends engrossed her attention. "You will 
a kind of furrow appeared, which seemed to be moving be in prison ! in prison ! my dear ones !” resumed she, 
towards the forest. I rose in order to sec more clasping her hands together. 

distinctly ; Moser, who was watching* my movements, " The lad will not be long there, for they can bring 
followed the direction of my eye with his o\vn, forward nothing against him.” 
perceived the motion of the wheat, and uttered an " But you, dear Anthony,” said Louisa, looking at 
exclamation of joy ; he had guessed all. Hastening Bon-Affut with filial tenderness, "what will become 
past the shrubs by which wc were sheltered, he ran of you when you have no beautiful trees over your 
through the meadow and reached the wheat-field, head, when you can no longer breathe the fresh air, 
which was surrounded at that part by an enclosure and will be obliged night and day to be confined in a 
too high for leaping over; he hurried forward, and wretched cell?” 

soon discovering a gap merely filled up with brandies, A shade passed over the poafe.ilr’s face. " Yes, it 
spraug towards it; but uttering an exclamation of will be a hard trial,” said he, sadly, 
pain, he suddenly fell down. lie had met with the "Let me at least bo with you, dear old Anthony,” 
scythe which was concealed under the branches for resumed Louisa, quickly ; “ perhaps they will let me 
the destruction of wild boars. The two guards, who live with you, or if that is forbidden, I can go to the 
had at that moment arrived, and like myself had prison-door and sing, to let yon know that I am there, 
observed the accident, hastened to assist Moser, aud I will go to the judges to ask them to let you 
He was covered with blood, but appeared not to come home again.” 

trouble himself about it. "Quick, quick, to the “ Poor innocent one! "interrupted Bon-AlTfit, "what 
poacher!' murmured he, pointing to the road Bon- would the people say here? and how would you live 
Affilt had taken. down there P” 

After a moment's hesitation, the guards commenced “ Here they would say that I act towards you as if 
tfoir pursuit of Anthony, whilst Moser raised himself you were my father,” replied the shepherdess ; “ you 
and followed their movements with his eye. I know they say so already; and to obtain my living at 




Savenay I would work, or if there is no work- to be 
had, why, I would sit down near the prison, and, 
when any kind persons passed, they would see that 
I was hungry and give me something.’* 

A softened smile illuminated the countenance of the 
poacher; he looked kindly on the little peasant girl, 
whose face was turned towards him. “ You are kind- 
hearled, Louisa,” said he, “ but you must Btay at the 
Mngdclcinc; it is my desire. It is not proper for 
young girls to be begging on the road, Remain here ; 
Bruno will be back before long, .and I, shall return 
afterwards.*' 

The shepherdess wished still to oppose this plan. 
“I have said it, do you understand?” added the 
poacher, imperiously. Louisa joined her bauds and 
bowed her head. “ I will do as you wish,'* said she 
with almost timorous resignation. 

There was a tolerably . long silence ; Bruno in- 
terrupted it by announcing in a sotto voce that 
they were going to start.. The guards had. just placed 
Moser in the cart and taken their guns. Louisa threw 
her arms round Bon-Affut and sobbed aloud. The 
poacher’s courage appeared to fail: he turned pale, 
trembled, and was obliged to sit down ; but it was 
the emotion of a moment. He rose almostinstantly. 
“Glod will protect you, poor child,” said lie, with. 

dilliculty restraining his tears, “do not weep 

Say good-bye to her, Bruno. . . . and now, enough.. 
Courage, Louisa, we shall return when God pleases.” 

Then recovering himself, he "added in a., lower 
tone : — _ . 
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the f*rm-y*r& Xrihiifc Standing on 
wall, was by signs taking farftwell of the/^risouec^ 
but suddenly she uttered a cry, and turning .towards 
ine, burst into tears. The cart and the prisoners had 
just disappeared in the shadow of the ravine. ■" - ' . 

I was unable to reach Savenay until the secofcd 
day after my departure from the Gavre : but X imme- 
diately went to the magistrate who was entrusted 
with the affair of the poacher and Bruno. My 
explanations sulBqpd to dissipate suspicion^ about 
the conflagration, and to set the young hoaa/^Sker 
at liberty. As to h is companion, he hadl tgoMu^y 
old accounts- to settle with the foresters ta enable me 
to obtain his freedom before my departure j bWfel l&d 
happily found an old school-fellow at Savenay; who 
was then a lawyer, and who promised to attends to 
Bon-Aflut, and assist liim if lie.needed aid. . I.leprpt 
a long time after my excursion to the eupamjHOent;of 
the Comers, that the lawyer at Savenay hodaucoeedfed 
iu procuring Bon-Affflt’s liberation after 
imprisonment, and that he had procured huna\B&ba* 
tion on the estate of , Carheil, where the 
poaoher had become the lean ideah of a gamekeeper. 

I was iiifoxmed also, that the latter was about to bo 
once more associated with the honey-seeker, who h$d 
recently been engaged as gardener at the carU6,and 
who was to join him after harvest time with the 
shepherdess of the Magdeleine* whom .the natives of 
the forest denominated beforehand, Louisa Bruno. 


“ One word more, Louisa ; . you know where the 
Mare aux Aspics is, you know the snake's hole ; 1 
have hidden sevcu pieces of money there, it is all I 
have saved. I wanted to make up the number to 
ton for the day when you and Bruno' return from 
church together. As long as there is any chance of 
iny completing the sura, do not touch it ; but if you 
hear that I am no longer alive, then take it as a 
legacy ; the snake knows you as well as she knows 
me, aud will let you go to the hole.” 

At these words he again embraced the young girl, 
whose sobs redoubled iu spite of herself. I deter- 
mined to interfere. 

“ I)o not grieve yourself thus, my good girl,” said 
I, in Breton, “ your two friends will soon return.” 

“ You speak Blohik, x sir,” exclaimed the poacher, 
“ then you have heard everything.” 

“But I will take advantage of nothing,” added I, 
quickly, “ for I am now about to depart as well as your- 
self, aud I will join you to-morrow at Savenay, where 
I hope my deposition will completely acquit you.'* 

“ Muy God reward you ! ” exclaimed Bruno aud 
Louisa at the same moment. We could say no 
more, for the guards approached. They motioned to 
the prisoners, who placed themselves behind the cart, 
and the little escort set out on their march. Oil 
passing, Moser hailed me. There was on his pale 
face aud iu his feverish eyes au expression of 
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The scene of this picture is the. outer and inner . 
guard-room : it is composed of three distinct groups, 
nil differing in character, and yet united iu. duty, and 
forming a perfect whole. The men of the remotest 
group arc huddled round the fire, and .though (heir 
backs arc towards us we can see that they . are 
smoking and drinking and engaged at cards. < Gamps 
of chance arc the delight of soldiers. The segopdor 
central group is composed of three soldiers— men .of 
mark no doubt iu their regiment, for .they stand in 
grave deliberation, and are either discussing the plan 
of the next campaign, or lamenting the Jack , pf 
discipline, and love of drink and gaming in tkftfc . j 
comrades. Those of the third ,or foreground gfoup 
are engaged on the game which gives the name .to 'the 
picture. Xwo of them seem wily citiseps? or 'jp&r. 
more probably members of the Commissariat: the 
other -two are officers, one of whom holds a small 
flagon iu his hand, while the other ie remonstrating 
with his opponent in the game, and by his clenched 
hands and serious visage seems to be on tlie point of 
losing it. The varied expression and light and shade 
aud handling of the work are all masterly, and show 
on what grounds the reputation of. the painter has 
been established. # 


(1) The Breton dialect of Vanned. 
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With the works of the school to which Teniers 
belongs no one was better acquainted than Reynolds, 
for lie made a picture-tour in Holland and Flanders ; 
made patient observations, took copious notes, and 
passed no fine production without careful examination. 
u Their merit/’ he says, “often consists in the truth 
of representation alono : whatever praise they deserve, 
whatever pleasure they give when under the eye, they 
make but a poor figure in description. It is to tiie 
eye only that the works of this school are addressed : 
it is not therefore to be wondered at, that what was 
intended solely for the gratification of oue sense suc- 
ceeds but ill when applied to another.” This is an 
uufair description, we think, of the works of the 
Dutch School : had any one told Sir Joshua that his 
portraits were addressed but to the eye, he would 
have resented it as an affront, and with good reason. 
The pictures of which he speaks are full of domestic 
gladness and fireside joy, and though copies — literal 
perhaps — of what the painters saw, they supply the 
spectator with matter for reflection and study. 
Their object was not only to please the eye, but to 
gratify the mind. They ore not exalted by genius, 
nor do they excite any extraordinary ecstasy, yet 
they please other senses than the sight — wherever 
human character appears, and of this the Dutch 
compositions are full, the mind is called into action. 

It is one of the rules of study laid down by 
Reynolds, that a paiuter had to make up his idea of 
perfection from the various excellences dispersed 
over the world. To Italy, he said, men must go for 
dignity of thought and splendour of imagination, and 
for the higher branches of knowledge ; but as a 
poetical fancy and power of expression, or even 
correctness of drawing, were seldom united witli such 
skill in colour os would set off these beauties to 1 he 
best advantage, it would be necessary to go to the 
Dutch to learn the art of painting, for in the true use 
of colours they were unequalled. Ail artist, he says, 
by a close examination of their works may, in a few 
hours, make himself master of the principles oil 
which they wrought, which cost them whole ages — 
and perhaps the experience of a succession of ages— 
to ascertain. 

Works bearing the name of Teniers arc numerous 
in the world— three painters, a father and two sons— 
and each skilful — may iu some degree account for 
this, but unquestionably there arc counterfeits in 
circulation. Skilful copies pass in the sight of many 
for rare originals, or a slight change in a figure or a 
piece of furniture enables the happy proprietor to call 
it a first or a second thought of Teniers, and demand 
a high price. Their cabinet size aids too in countenanc- 
ing the imposture, for a fine Teniers or an Ostade, 
a Jan Steen or a Gerard Dow will go into small 
space, and may have been contained in the hitherto 
unrumir.agcd chamber of some Dutch Eurgomastcr : 
all this is present to the mind of the wily seller, who 
is as ready with simulated names and dates as with 
simulated commodities. 

Those who visit IIoHaud wil still find the pictures 


of Teniers plentiful, though the French reaped a rich 
harvest of art in the &nd. The Dutch had the 
taste to fill their cabinets with pictures not only 
suitable in dimensions but also national with respect 
to subject. Whatever gave a true and brilliant 
image of the laud and the people fouud favour in 
their sight ; nor were they averse to look on the 
humblest scenes. Teniers was a painter after the 
people's heart : he went but to the cottago or to the 
market-place or the barraoks for subjects : a woman 
spinning by a clear fire and well-swept hearth: a 
market-girl holding up a Imre for sale : an old man 
repairing spectacles : boors drinking in the inside of 
a changc-houso or quarrelling at the door: a man 
blowing a trumpet or proving the strength of a new 
brewing ; or soldiers at cards on the drumhead, or 
dancing on the dusty road-side during a march, or 
gambling in the guard-room, os in the present picture, 
were matters dear to the sight and welcome to the 
pencil of this eminent master. 
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Chapter VIII. 

LOVE AND love's ENEMY. 


Fourteen years! twice seven glowing summers 
and as many icy winters had waxed and waned over 
the souls of that mail and woman, with results notable 
and strange enough ; but they had passed away as a 
talc that is told, and left no perceptible effect on that 
ruined turret. The self-same ivy wreaths clung round 
the old Btones; the wall-flowers bloomed exactly 
where they use to bloom ; and the delicate briar -rose 
showered down its perfumed petals on the moss 
as of yore, when the linnet sprung forth from its nest 
iu alarm at the approach of human beings. To David 
Underwood the bird seemed the very same bird that 
he had so often disturbed when, impelled by the fervour 
of his youthful passion, he used to repair to the old 
turret at most unseasonable hours of the day and of 
the night, that lie might be nearer, a little nearer to 
Miriam Grey. The bird burst forth now just os it 
used to do, fluttered about, uttered its short sweet 
note of alarm, swept rapidly round and round within 
the circle of the old wall,' .fd then, descending once 
more, bravely settled on tho topmost bough of the 
bush that concealed its precious home, and looked at 
the intruders with a bright bold eye, but a visibly 
palpitating heart. 

“ Poor little flutterer ! you arc here as of old,” 
thought David Underwood ; ** What you arc now you 
were then. The same lovo swells that melodious 
throat, the same joy satisfies, tho same fear agitates 
that little beating heart. You arc the same — the 
same ! fourteen years have wrought no change iu you. 
Oh ! thou little bird— -ye peaceful ancient stones ! 
that for one hour I might be as ye, conscious of no 


(1) Continued from vol. xiv. p. 980. 
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change in all these long, long years ! That I might once. First, about his father's unfortunate losses 

forget a little while that it is not with me as with and the remedy which he himself (thanks to his sue- 
you ! That I might be a boy once more, that this cess in the career of this world) is able to bring, and 
painful load of experience would roll away from my of which he can as yet speak to no one but herself, 
heart, and send its deepest waters gushing up again After that, he will speak of David Underwood, as of 
into the sunlight, to gladden and refresh ! But it an intimate friend who has sent him to tell the story 
cannot be ! No, not for one hour — my lost love ! of his eventful life ; that she may know all, and judge 
Probation, struggle, failure, Change ! These — these righteous judgment. He will school his voice, and 
are life, and I have lived ! Love too is life. And I bring about the desired end by the means he himself 
have lived iu other ]pvc than this earliest one. appoints. That is to act like a wise man and a strong 
Lived in the true love ! aye, and well-nigh died of the minded one ; and such is he, by the acknowledgment 
false love ; bitter hideous mockery of God’s best of all the world. He folded his arms resolutely once 
gift ! ” more, he threw back his head, as if that proud action 

Hr stood with folded arms, erect, motionless, save were necessary to his complete self-possession, and 
for the slight quivering of that upper lip — that sensi- was about to speak; when a simple circumstance over- 
live upper lip — which no amount of experience ami turned pride, self-possession, plans, philosophy, all 

victory over passion could quell into perfect calm, all. — 

I when the heart within was moved strongly. Seventy Miriam Grey, on her side, felt and thought. It 
■ years of earthly life would not wear out the power of takes long to write what a moment or two- suffices to 


, feeling in that heart. David Underwood would 
, never die from mere fatigue of living. Even in the 
i midst of his greatest sufferings, disappointments, 
j crushing failures; when all the pleasant refreshing 
breezes of the morning of life had passed, and he 
was toiling amidst the burden and heat of the sultry 
noon-; even then he had scarcely ever longed for 
' death, but felt keenly the truth sung by our great 
contemporary poet — 

I " Tis life whereof our nerves arc scant, 

I Oh life, not death, for which we pant ! 

More life and fuller, that I want.” 

He stood before his first love, ami shrank not from 
gazing on her, though his heart had not throbbed for 
her unceasingly, as he once believed it would do 
through life. David Underwood had not been a 
constant lover, and he had now to confess the truth, 
lie could not choose but remember, how, fourteen 
years before, he had sought an interview with Miriam 
, Grey on that spot to confess a far differcut truth. 

He looked back on the boy, David Underwood, with 
' unutterable tenderness and sympathy. How he 
i loved and venerated that young, pure, earlier self ; 

| that strong, untried spirit, crowned with no glory but 
| that of a first love for the girl-angel, Miriam Grey ! 
j He stood and gazed, and gazed. What was there 
in the expression of that woman's face, of those 
sightless eyes, that struck through him like an electric 
shock P Why arc his arms extended as if to clasp 
herP Why do they sink again with ineffectual 
longing P Why aro his eyes closed, as if to shut out 
curtli and heaven, and all the past years that stare in 
upon him and tell of the actual, of the folly of 
unavailing regret ; of the necessity for all things being 
as they arc ? Why is David Underwood, the philoso- 
pher, trembling before a woman? Fast losing bis 
present, conscious, self-possessed Ego, and becoming 
a boy again P 

This must not be. He did not think he was so 
weak. It must bo suppressed— shaken off. He is no 
longer a boy, to be mastered by his fccliugs. llis will 
is the lord and master over them. He will sneak at 


the heart and brain to think aud feel ;— and while the 
sound of the retiring footsteps died away, and while 
David was immersed in vivid emotion, such as I have 
so imperfectly indicated, the clear, pure spirit of 
Miriam Grey became subdued, and she waited pa- 
tiently for the words of the stranger. At first she 
was simply expectant; conscientiously wailing, and 
endeavouring to hold her mind in readiness for any 
blow. But while she was wuitiug with her face 
turned towards the quarter where she felt sure the 
stranger was standing, a change came over her. 
There was an external influence, something she could 
not define, but which was as real as if she could grasp 
it in her hand, or explain it in mathematical form to 
another— an influence from without, from the unseen ; 
point where that stranger stood, which seemed to \ 
permeate anil warm her whole being, and to draw her : 
heart with trembling joy towards it. Her soft eyes ' 
brightened, the disquiet and fear passed away — an ( 
instinct, a moral certainty impelled her. She half ! 
rose. Some one was there whose presence was as 
sunlight to her soul. Pressing one hand over her 
eyes, she stretched out the other, and said in a low 
tone, half joyous, half fearful and surprised — 

“ Where arc you, David ?— For it is you, I know, j 
now , though I cannot see. Where are you ?” 

The outstretched hand was grasped in silence — in 
silence pressed to lips, eager and trembling as those 
which had touched it ou that night so many years 
ago. Oh ! he had come back loving her still. Sho 
could not be mistaken. All her fears and doubts 
vanished. He had been true to her. How could she 
even for a moment tliiuk what she had thought this ; 
last few hours P But, he had come back— -he was 
at her feet once more. 

How it was so he knew not ; but life came back 
again as it had been with him when he last kissed 
that gentle hand. The fourteen intervening years, 
with all their changes, trials, duties, rolled away, 
away, like a troubled dream when one awakes. For 
a brief space they were utterly forgotten, and David 
Underwood was a boy agaiu-a*boy that had never 
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been a man— a lover who had never so much as 
dreamed that it was possible to lovo any woman but 
Miriam Grey. All that he had determined to do 
vanished from his mind,— his actual position was for- 
gotten, and the thing he had believed was impossible 
took shape in a moment. lie sunk at her feet — his 
arms were flung round her — his face was buried in 
her lap, his strong voice murmuring low — 

“Miriam ! my lost, lost love !” 

Her hands were folded ou his head ; they pressed 
it fervently ; she trembled in every limb, but her eyes 
looked stedfastly up to the sunny heaven which she 
could not see, as she uttered her simple thanksgiving : 

“ Oh God ! I thank thee that thou hast brought 
this hour. That thou hast blessed me thus.” 

“ Miriam ! Sweet, lost love ! ” came forth in pas- 
sionate accents from the heart that communicated 
somewhat of its wild pulsation to her own, usually 
so tranquil and resigned. 

“ You have come back to us, to me, at last. I knew 
you would. I had confidence always in your love.” 

“ Miriam ! Miriam ! '* 

“ Nay — if you had never come back, I should have 
trusted. I know that life for such as you, with genius 
and power, life has stem duties — duties which might 
keep you away from mo long — very long.” . 

“ Miriam ! l)o you not know ?” — 

“I ask not to know anything just now; but that 
you are here, and that you love me. These are truths 
enough.” 

“They are truths — but not enough. My own, my 
lost Miriam !” 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured, bending her gentle 
face down that she might whisper in his car. “ Enough 
for the present. Ample! I could bear no more 
now. You shall explain and justify hereafter. Since 
you hold the old love, let all the sad dreary past go 
by. — Forget it.” 

“ Forget ! Never ! There is no forgetting. There 
is no going back.” He started up. — “ What mad 
delusion is this?” he continued, stepping slowly back 
as if to withdraw himself from her influence. “ God 
pardon me ! I have been dreaming, aud — I have led 
you to mistake. I did not mean to wrong you thus. 
Pardon ! Oh, pardon ! You do not know— my father 
did not tell you — I see it now ! It remains for me to 
tell, what should have been told you long sinco by 
others. Your old lover, David Underwood, was mar- 
ried five years ago.” 

Sudden as a lightning flash the eloquent blood 
rushed over her face and neck. There whs a nervous 
clenching of the little white hands that had rested on 
his head a few moments before, and then slowly she 
rose and turned to go away without a word, a sigh, 
or tear. 

There was a something in her motion as she stepped 
with an uncertain cautious tread, so unlike the grace- 
ful decision of the girl he lmd loved, that ho was re- 
minded of her affliction once more. He wus pene- 
trated to the soul with tender pity. Pity for her 
blindness crossed that other pity for the pain he had 


iuflictcd. So gentle, so delicate, so sensitive, and (as 
he now learned) still so loving towards himself ! How 
could he bear to seo her thus — blind, helpless, soli- 
tary ; and not to have the power to comfort and sup- 
port her ! Nay, to have been himself the cause of 
the agony she now suffered, and which she, with all 
her pride aud reserve, could not conceal ! 

“Miriam!” he cried in a voice of deep emotion, 
and grasping her arin gently. “ Stop. Do not go, 1 
implore you ! Speak to me, Miriam ! ” 

Ilow that fair face turued from him, and the arm 
was withdrawn from his grasp ! — How gently, how 
full of sorrow and gentle reproach! — there was no 
indignant pride in the uction. 

“ I cannot speak to you now. Presently I — I — .” 

“ Only one word — to save a fellow-creature from 
great pain. Say that you will hear my story ono day, 
—that you forgive me. I wroto long since to you, 
to tell you of my intended marriage.” 

“ I never had the letter.” 

“ It was enclosed in one to my father.” 

“ He never opened any of your letters. lie — I — 
no one knew of this, it has taken me by surprise — 
after our meeting just now. Before, it would not 
have surprised me.” She moved on. 

“Miriam ! you have not said you forgive me.” 

“ Forgive, what ? What do you ask me to forgive ?” 

“My faithlessness to you. I will not extenuate.” 

“ There is no need. You owed me no faith— you 
were free. Did 1 not set you free when you fust 
went away ?” 

“Forgive mo, Miriam !” 

“What shall I forgive?” She raised her head 
proudly, and the blind eyes filled with tears weic 
fixed on him. 

“ Forgive me for betraying you into the manifesta- 
tion of a feeling of which you arc now ashamed. 
Forgive me for daring to forget what was due to you 
and to myself — for being led nway by Iho associations 
of this place, and the disordered state of my own 
mind. Forgive me the pain, the — the insult — ■” 

“ Aii ! there it is ! that is the word : you have 
said it,” she replied, in a low distinct tone. “ Listen 
to me, David Underwood ! You arc right ; I have 
somewhat to forgive. Of what once was between us 
— for it teas A reality, even iu your heart — of tliut I 
will say nothing. Let it go. Pot of what is and 
ought to be I will speak. Wlicn T)avid Underwood 
returns to his native place, should his first act be to 
enter into his father’s house in disguise ? Should his 
next act be to insult Miriam Grey iu the very spot 
where lie sought her love ? Truly there is somewhut 
for me to forgive— a direct insult to myself, aud the 
sudden annihilation of my reverence for a great man ; 
—for until this hour, David Underwood, I have be- 
lieved you to be a truly great and good man. — Let mo 
go hence and learn to lorgivo.” 

He took her band ; he held it Torcibly iu both his. 

“ Nay, Miriam ; for the sake of truth and justice you 
will — you must hear what I have to say in defence 
of ” 
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■a . — 

As with eager remonstrant look and tone lie held 
her hand, and was about to explain the cause of his 
strange conduct, the little door which communicated 
with the tower opened suddenly, and Mrs. Ward ap- 
peared. 

“ Come, Miriam, breakfast is waiting ; the bannocks 

are nearly cold. There’s Philip Eh ! — I beg your 

pardon, I did not know you had a visitor. You're just 
in time for breakfast, sir." 

11 1 am afraid I must not remain any longer, madam ; 
you are very kind — another time, perhaps. — Bannocks 
of your own making ? that is a temptation, indeed ! 
but it is impossible. I am waited for at the rectory. 
Good morning, madam ; good morning, Miss Grey,” — 
and he disappeared. 

“ Well, he is the strangest looking creature I ever 
saw!” exclaimed the pretty widow, looking after him 
with the greatest curiosity. “What brought him 
here, I should like to know; he is an old acquaintance 
of yours, I suppose, — you seemed extremely intimate, 
Miriam ! —why, she is gone, 1 declare !” 

Miriam had passed through the doorway, had reached 
her own room, and locked herself in, before Mrs. Ward 
had recovered from her astonishment, and was recalled 
to a sense of the importance of baunocks and break- 
fast. 

CHAPTER IX. 

MIAIA9I GIIKV 

Tt w r as a small chamber high up in the tower, 
lighted by one window, gothic-arcbcd, and covered 
with antique scutcheons of the Greys, painted by the 
hand of an Italian artist. It commanded a wide 
prospect — overlooking Milford Valley, and range after 
range of hill and mountain beyond ; and on the far 
horizon, when the day was clear, might be seen a long 
blue line, which was the occau. 

Often, very oftcu in early youth, had Miriam Grey 
crept into the deep embrasure of that window, and sat 
there with her eyes fixed longingly on that faint 
distant streak; seeking she knew not what — only 
something fuller, freer, more vivid than her life on 
this remote hill-side. The craving for emotion, for 
adventure, for change, — natural to every young and 
active soul, was strong within her, but it had to 
succumb to the iron rule of circumstance. The 
instincts of the free savage, the child of nature, with 
which we all come into the world, must he subji/gatcd 
by the laws of civilized and social life, if we are to 
become members of a civilized society at all. 

With men, who think without authority from other 
men, it ofttimes becomes a question whether member- 
ship of a civilized society is worth having, at the cost 
of cramping and crushing out many noble instincts, 
many germs of truth and beauty, With them it 
becomes a question, whenever the bonds of society arc 
drawn tightly across their own souls, and they struggle 
to get free— only drawing the bonds the tighter by 
liicir struggling. With men it is a question, I say, 
because they feel within themselves a strength, (if the 


will were strong enough,) to break away' from tins 
artificial life, 

« To bunt all links of habit— then to wander far awaa^ 
On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. 
****** 

“ There, they think, would be enjoyment, more than in 
this march or mind, 

In the steam ship, in the railway, in the thoughts that 
shake mankind. 

****** 

There the passions, cramp’d no longer, shall have 
scope and breathing space—" 

And this comes not from a desire for lieence, but from a 
desire to seek out a better law, a truer law, a law 
that shall more nearly approach to God’s law felt within 
themselves, than tho little laws of man's making. 
This question is almost always decided (whenever it 
does arise in the mind of a man) in favour of remain- 
ing within tho bounds of the civilization in which lie 
was born. He believes it to be the least of two evils; 
that is all. lie is by no means thoroughly in love 
wiLh this beautiful state of things called Western 
civilization— nobody is who lias a mind apt to look 
beneath the surface — but he accepts it as a necessary 
condition, a means; perhaps the only means, certainly 
the means appointed by .the Great Creator for the 
passage of humanity to a higher mode of life here on 
the earth. 

WiLh women it is otherwise. It is no question 
with them, as regards their conduct, whut they shall 
or shall not do in the matter. Morally, they are dis- 
abled from entertaining it, because they have neither 
the will nor the power to choose. Their desire is to 
another— in — and for another ; and provided that de- 
sire be gratified, they are not curious about bow the 
affairs of the world are managed. It is not a moral* 
question with them; — the “ought 1,” or “ought 
I not,” uever comes to their minds in these matters. 
Even the /mw/e-emancipated women do not discuss 
the question of emancipation from civilization itself: 
they only want to be emancipated from certain things 
in the present state of society which they believe to 
be positive evils, unnecessary and obstructive of 
civilization, and. not things essential to the very ex- 
istence of civilization itself; — which it is said by some 
wise people that they arc. But though it is not a 
moral question, it is often, very often, a subject of spe- 
culation and imagination with cultivated women. They 
wonder what life, more especially life for woman, , 
is like, elsewhere, — among the Amazons — in polyga- 
mous countries — among the Nomadic tribes of Central 
Asia, in that other civilization of China and Japan, 
mid among the South Sea Islanders. Generally, 
as is most natural (whether always most strictly in 
accordance with the rules of logic and right reason, 
let logicians decide,) they draw comparisons much in 
favour of tho land they live in. The more imagina- 
tive their nature, and the more of quiet and solitude 
and leisure there is in their daily life, the more are 
young girls wont to speculate upon modes of life 
most opposed to that to which they are accustomed ; 
and very much astonished would the constituted 
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authorities set over them be, if they knew half tk& 
wild ideas which find lodging in their brains. 

Miriam Grey had been one of tbo most active- 
minded dreamers of this class when quite a child ;— 
and as all the circumstances of her subsequent life had 
tended to confirm this habit, it had grown with her 
growth, and strengthened with her strength. Ilcr 
gentle, somewhat sentimental mother, would sit for 
: hours on the mossy bank in the old turret, musing 
■ silently and vaguely, while her little daughter would 
! sit beside her, musing silently too, but by no means 
I vaguely: — when she sat alone, coiled up on the window- 
| scat in her chamber, her eyes strained towards the blue 
! ocean line, the growing girl spent many an hour in a 
j beautiful imaginary existence. She lived and moved in 
! worlds of her owncreation even then, and realized withi 11 
; herself all that she read about in legend or fairy talc, 
history or travels. As she grew older she was obliged 
to sacrifice many a charming impossibility on the altar 
of common sense; then came a perception of the 
poetic, as opposed to, and yet as reconcilable with, the 
practical. She listened to the schemes and hopes of 
that marvellous boy, David. She took them up— she 
carried them out ill her own imagination. Her mind 
was a truly feminine one — recipient, not originating. 
It was greedy of great, beautiful, and new ideas ; and 
I David supplied her miud with these abundantly. 

! How often she longed to be a boy, that she might 
travel into unknown regions with David Under- 
wood, and sec all the wonderful things and strange 
| races in the world ! — perhaps even, she might help 
, him to get to other worlds ! — Life in another planet ! 

! Ah! that, indeed, was worth thinking about! As 
she was on the eve of womanhood came Love, 
the Arch-Enchanter, unrecognised as yet, but felt 
* through his magic power gilding their common life 
with glory, and making their barren native valley 
fruitful as the garden of the Ilesperides. Soon came 
that August evening, which brought the knowledge 
I that she loved, and with that knowledge came the 
i banishment of her lover, and the beginning of sorrow 
! for her. It was a rude awaking to this actual life, to 
j find herself doing wrong, and yet not willing to do so. 
j She loved David Underwood, and lie was not worthy 
i to be loved ; for lie had broken God’s law, and bad 
| defied his father’s authority. How was it possible 
'• i that she still continued to love him, when she knew 
jj that? It had not been so in her dreams of love, 
i There, the object of her love had always been fault- 
, less — made of every creature’s best, and because lie 
. was better than all other men, therefore she bad loved 
him. How was it that she was thus faithless to her 
own ideal? That she condemned, and yet loved? 
She had yet to learn her own weakness. 

She suffered much ; especially when within a month 
after David’s banishment she received a letter from 
him, declaring that he set her free from her promise 
to him— that he had no right to bind her in any 
way ; that it might never be in his power to claim her 
hand, even if she were willing to give it, in opposition 
to her guardian’s will; that it would certainly be 


many years before he could take up a position in the 
world which he himself should think worthy the bus- j 
band of the last descendant of the Greys of Milford, j 
Moreover, as if to end the love between them, he had | 
said in that letter, that in expiation of his offence j 
against his father, he had determined never to seek her 
love any more without his sanction. Thus David gave 
her up. At first, Miriam did not understand his 
motive in writing such a letter, for there was a voice 
within her own heart which she could never silence, 
and which said that he loved her, and would continue 
to love her in spite of their separation. When she 
did understand that it was a principle of duty, a 
sense of honour, which had prompted the young man 
not to involve her in his uncertain fate — to leave her, 
young as she was, free to make a happier choice ; j 
when She understood that, the letter no longer gave her 
pain. David Underwood was almost restored to her 
good opinion, and she was less ashamed of loving him. 

If his passions were violent and terrible, he was no 
blind slave to them; he repented; and there was hope 
that, in time, lie might subdue them, and become the 
great man which Mr. Shepherd had so often pro- 
phesied that lie would be. So she went on lo\iug 
him in secret, and spoke of him to no one. At length, 
as time passed on, and her reason became matured, 
j she, still nursing her girlish love, examined the con- 
duct and character of her guardian, and discovered in 
them the main cause of David’s error. That once 
settled satisfactorily to her own mind, Miriam’s peace 
was restored. David was worthy to be loved, and 
now she should never think of any other, but would 
love him as long as she lived, though she might never 
see him any more. 

It was probable, nay, it was more than probable that 
David had now forgotten her in his wanderings in dis- 
tant lands, and amougthcmanygrcatandbeautifulladies ! 
whom lie must have associated with at the courts to 
which lie went witli Admiral Underwood and his fumily 
after he had become famous as anauthor. Shchad learned 
these facts about him, from the good vicar, lie had 
friends in the great world who wrote to him occasionally 
of the figure made by his old pupil among them. Before 
that time, too, he had travelled so much, that Milford 
must have dwindled away into a speck in his recol- 
lection. Yet he had not quite forgotten it or her, j 
then, because, from time to time, there came news- 
papers addicssed to Miss Grey a well-known hand ; 
but never a letter — newspapers that came from every 
part of our habitable globe, telling of his whereabout. 
He had not forgotten her then : and it was a lively 
pleasure to Miss Grey to feel assured of that, though 
she had given up all thought of him as a lover. He 
had kept away too long for the early love to have 
dominion over hint now, though it might bo a sweet 
recollection. But since his return to England, be- 
tween five and six years ago, no newspapers had come 
to her, nor any other intimation that she wns remem- 
bered. In those years, he had established his fume as 
an author — and she had become blind. Perhaps she 
regretted her affliction because she could not reud und 
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rc-read his books to herself, more than for any other 
cause. Mr. Shepherd read them to her : those books 
of his! How distinctly they spoke to her heart! 
They were indeed part and parcel of the man. H^w 
wise he had become, how unworldly, how truly 
religious ! Many times did she thauk God for her lot, 
sad as it might seem to others, and sometimes to her- 
■ self. David Underwood, the friend of her childhood, 

! —her lover for a brief space of youth, was playing a 
noble part in the world, and she might sit silent 
in her solitude, and take a secret joy in all ho did ; 
and feel sure that lie could do nothing unworthy of 
j himself and of her admiration. Sometimes she thought 
; he would come back to Milford one day — and then — 

! she never liked to dwell on what might happen then. 

1 Whatever it might be, God would give her strength 
| to bear it, or to rejoice in it. To a gentle, quiet soul, 
such as Miriam’s, when the buoyancy of youth is 
past — the strength to rejoice seems harder to attain, 
than the strength to suffer. 

She was not made for happiness in this life — she had 
long rested in that truth : but neither did she foster 
self-importance by magnifying the evils of her lot. 
They were few, and she could look them in the face 
calmly. She had been disappointed in love, like 
so many others. She lmd earnestly longed for variety 
in her external life — for other places — other people — 
other occupations and interests ; and she had lived in 
the monotony and solitude of the Grey tower all the 
best ycurs of life. God had willed it thus : He had 
also willed that she should possess a thousand small 
blessings, and some great ones. 

“ Shall 1 take good at the Lord’s hands and not 
evil?” — Nay; 1 will submit with cheerfulness. I am 
his intelligent child, not his senseless, thankless 
slave. True ! the happiness I yearned for once has 
been denied, but lie has given me contentment in its 
stead. 

“ And that is next to best.” 

" Miriam Grey shall not be a useless member of society, 
because her love has been unfortunate.” 

In this frame of mind, the slow growth of years, 
she had been yesterday. Last night a change hud 
come. That stranger, whose few words, foreign as 
was the accent, had sounded dimly familiar; — as if sho 
had heard them before in a dream ; — that stranger, 
who had a mission to Mr. Underwood and to her, 
must have come from David. Her heart told her so 
at once. When she was brought home mid carefully 
tended and put to rest by her sister and old nurse 
Bernard, she seemed to have recovered her equanimity, 
and they left her to sleep. 

How little do our housemates know how wc really 
pass our time ! Mrs. Ward was absolutely ignorant 
of Miriam’s life, — she was worse than ignorant, for 
sho mis knew, and could havo no conception that 
what she knew wus false. For that, and for other 
' reasons, she could never know better, as a stranger 
’ might. They dwelt peaceably under the same roof, 
ate at the same board, sat ofttimes in the same room, 
talked ofttimes of the same things and people, but 


they did not live together , they lived as wide apart as 
the two poles. Contact ia not sympathy. 

“ Good night, dear ! Now you are quiet and com- 
fortable you will sleep, I dare say," said Mrs. Ward 
when she left her on the previous night. 

Sleep I How absurd the word sounded to Miriam's 
ear. Sleep ! with this wild indescribable tumult in 
her heart. Why was itP What cause for appre- 
hension, dismay, anxiety, the total breaking up of 
quiet within her? A stranger had come to the 
Grange, had seen Mr. Underwood on private business, 
and had requested to see her alone on the morrow. 
Was that cause sufficient for this disturbance of 
mind P Did not Mr. Underwood often have visitors 
on private business, and did not strangers often come 
to her on business, too ? Why was she so disquieted 
now ? There was no assignable reason, and therefore 
she was the more disquieted. She tried to pray, but 
she could not command her thoughts sufficiently. 
She did what she had been in the habit of doing ever 
since her childhood, in seasons of trouble ; it was a 
childish tiling, and would have astonished her sister, 
but it had a powerful effect in soothing and composing 
her mind, — it was like a dear familiar strain of music, 
charming away the cares and pains of the actual life. 
She stole from her bed, and felt her way across the 
chamber to the old window-scat. The great chair, by 
aid of which she used to clamber up, stood there, 
just as it used to stand twenty years ago. She did 
not sit down, but used it to step up by now, for the 
window-scat was high. One trifling act, however, 
marked the difference between tlie little maiden of 
twelve and the woman of two and thirty. It was 
unromantic but signiCcant. She felt over the chair 
for a cloak which had been thrown there the previous 
night, and drew it carefully over her, before sho 
mounted to the window. The little girl would have 
sprung up there in her night-dress, and stayed there 
an hour without thinking about taking cold, and 
probably she would not have sustained any injury. 
The woman took precaution by habit, — but, because 
she feared, she was in more danger than the thoughtless 
enthusiastic child. It was a delicious night, and she 
opened wide the painted casement, through which the 
moonlight was casting "warm gules” upon the 
chamber floor ; and there, coiled up on the broad seat, 
wrapped in the cloak, she leaned forward to catch the 
midnight breezes on her face, and to look over the 
fells, far away to the East, where the ocean boundary 
was. Looking ! sho called it looking , from habit, 
when her eyes rested thero; though they saw nothing. 
Yet, in truth, she saw just what she hod seen when i 
sho was a child : tho world of her own imagination. 
The old associations stolo over her ; in the midnight 
qu ictude, she was sailing over that Ocean yonder. Not 
indeed now, to Crusoe’s island, and “ tho vjexed Bcr- 
moothes,”— not with Columbus or De Gama, — not to 
find out the sources of tho Nile, or the Lost Tribes. 
Not now did she seek all the wonders of the world ; 
she eared no more for local habitations and for names ; 
the desire of her soul was, "Oh that I had wings like 
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a dove, for then would I flee away and be at rest.” 
The desire fashioned itself into music, — the soul- 
BUpporting, soul-winging Ilandel- music, and it carried 
her away softly into the laud of dreams. She slept 
on the window-scat os she had often slept in childhood, 
with the soft breezes playing in her hair, and the 
moonbeams gliding over her gentle face. But her 
childhood had returned only in outward semblance, 
within was trouble and care: her dreams were the 
dreams of to-day. 

She is with the stranger who was at Mr. Under- 
wood’s that evening, where she knows not. lie 
is sleeping, and she wakes him hurriedly, and 
urges him to go somewhere and do somewhat — she 
i urges him with prayers and tears. He goes at her 
entreaty, aud she follows him, — to the Grange P Yes. 
It is the Grange garden ; the tablet over the door 
shines out white in the moonlight, and she reads Ihc 
words, (for in her dreams she is never blind,) reads 
them aloud : — 

“ 1 babe flrt the 31 orb altonps before me ; fte is on 
ttifi right hflnb, therefore I shall not fall.” 

As she reads, a mist comes over the words, and she 
6ccs nothing more. Anon she is walking through a 
wood. — It is cold and dark, though the moon still 
shines, and (here is a roaring as of a cataract in her 
cars. Suddenly the form of Mr. Underwood appears 
before her, ns she has never seen him. lie is hurrying 
through the wood, turning occasionally to gaze at her. 
His face is pale and haggard, his hair and dress dis- 
ordered, his step uncertain and rapid. The stern, 
majestic, self-possessed guardian, whom she feared 
and loved so muon, looks like a midnight murderer. 
He waves her off as she approaches, und hastens on- 
ward. She cries aloud ; and at that moment David 
appears beside his father. It is the same David that 
she loved, that she parted from so long ago, radiant 
in youthful beauty aud strength. lie clasped his 
futlicr in his arms, this time. No fierce looks now, 
no haughty words and dreadful blows a re interchanged. 
The father’s headlong course is arrested by the son’s 
embrace, and then the sccuc changes. They arc all 
three standing in the moonlight, within the ancient 
rifted turret, as they were on that fatal night ; but 
uow David does not defy his father;— and though lie 
holds her with one arm ns lie did then, his father looks 
kindly at them. Presently some one, whom she did 
not sec, seizes David suddenly ; lie loses his hold on 
her, and she falls to the ground as she did that other 
time. But now the blow is severe, and she feels a 
sharp pain ; she utters a cry and awakes. 

At first, she cannot distinguish between the dream 
and reality. Can it be that she has slept in the old 
window-seat all through the night? She raises her head, 
and listens eagerly to the faint waning notes of that 
heavenly music which awoke her. It is passing 
away, over the side of the hill, towards the distant 
ocean line, where, — 

“ the day begins to dawn, and the light 
Shoots like a streak of subtle fire.” 


She hears it still, the grand consolatory song: 
“ Come unto me; all ye that labour and arc heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” She leans forward 
i^ her half-conscious ecstasy, straining after that 
heavenly choir, and joining in the blessed music, — 
“ Come ! come unto me, all yc that labour, and arc 
heavy laden.” The sharp cold air of the morning, and 
the sound of her own swoet voice, restored her to 
complete consciousness. She rests her head against 
the grey stone mullion, and thinks how much of actual 
life is less vivid, less real than such dreams. Truly 
they mean something ; God worketh within us in a 
way we know not. 

While she was awaking, while her sweet voice 
joined in that spiritual melody, two men, linked urm in 
arm, walked slowly across the Grey Fell. They stopped 
at the same moment, and turned suddenly towards 
the Tower. Perhaps the sound of her voice had 
reached them, afar off as they were. — They gazed 
awhile as if rooted to the spot perhaps, they saw Ihc 
angel-face that looked in rapture from that upper 
window. She in her blindness saw not the wanderers 
at that unseasonable hour; if she could have seen, 
she would have been almost as much alarmed as she 
was in her dream; for Mr. Underwood was one of 
them. She retired from the window, und then they 
passed on, down into the valley. 

Au hour or two of still, dreamless sleep, and Miriam 
Grey awoke to a recollection of her appointment. 
She was to meet the Strange Gentleman with Leuh, 
near the old turret. She arose fevered and weary ; 

' all the sweet consolations of the night Were gone. 
The dreary, dreary day was before her, and she 
shrank from the events which were about to unfold 
themselves. With aching head and limbs, and with 
a sorely aching heart, she threw herself on her knees 
to pray: hut the prayers would not come; only the 
sense of utter helplessness, and an indescribable fear. 
But even then, Miriam’s faith was not quite para- 
lysed. 

" No, no,” she thought, “ it is not so. God docs 
not forget me. — I cannot pray just now, because I am 
ill, exhausted, fevered. The spirit truly is willing, 
but the flesh is weak. God is not far from me, 
though I do not feci his hand upon me now. I will 
go out into the morning air, and recover myself. 
Why am 1 so oppressed with sad presentiment s P Even 
as a father piticth his own r rfldren, so will God ha\c 
pity upon me, and teach me his will, aud guide me in 
the way I must go.” 

She went out, and the appointment was kept ns wc 
have described. * * * 

She returned again to her chamber alone, a prey to 
contending emotions, and scarcely recognising herself. 
Fever was in her blood, and disordering her brain. 
She shut herself up, to think over all that had hap- 
pened. She fastened the door eagerly, os if dreading 
intruders on her suffering. Not that she was likely 
to exhibit any violent outward symptoms of grief. 
Miriam Grey’s nature wus deep, reserved, and un- 
demonstrative. She did not fling herself about in 
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1 passionate altitudes ; she did not fall on her bed, or 

on the floor, and give vent to floods of passionate 
tears. There was a still composure in her strongest 
grief. It was not that she subdued the natural ex- 
pression of it, but that it was not natural to her to 
express it. On the present occasion, when she felt 
herself alone once more, she stood for some minutes 
in the centre of the room, with pale compressed lips, 
looking straight forward with her sightless, tearless 
eyes. She seemed to be trying to recollect what it 
was that had moved her so. Gently she raised her 
hand to her forehead— it was burning. The contact 
seemed to remind her that there might be a physical 
cause for the disorder of her mind. “I shall he 
' hotter presently. It will all come right presently.” 

; She moved to the washing-stand, and with her usual 
: gentle action, poured out water in a basin, and bat lied 
l her face and bend. That done, she said to herself, — 
i " Now I must go and rest awhile in the old window- 
scat, and look out to the sea until I recover myself. 
Something has gone wrong with me. I will wait 
! patiently. It will pass away.” 
i Again she reclined in the old place, and leaned her 
head against the stone-work, and the breezes, now 
1 warm with sunbeams, played over her face. Passive 
and full of dim misery she lay. Visions and fragments 
of memory floated uncontrolled through her brain. 
Recollections of early childhood — her mother, her 
earliest home in Germany, the figure and the voice of 
her old German nurse, Lotte, which she had not 
• 1 thought of for years and years, came upon her now 
like realities, ns palpable as the stone which sup- 
ported her head. Then they all passed away, and her 
i mind seemed empty— a blank — there was no memory 
and no speculation in it. How long this stnte con- 
tinued she knew not; — hours of bright summer time 
by the dial — months of oppressive vacuity to her heart. 
At length a thought passed through her mind like a 
dagger, and a word burst from her lips, “ Married ! ” 
“Married!” she repeated again, after a timfl, and 
a great tear rolled down her cheek — another and 
another, and then her very heart seemed to dissolve 
itself in silent weeping. This was a relief, and when 
the weeping was cuded, she raised her head once more 
and recollected all that had passed. 

“ Why is it so strange to me ? Did I not always 
i know that ho would come back ? And he has come 
I back. Did I not say to myself a thousand times, It 
| is impossible that his boyish love can hold ? * Did I 
not think of his marriage very often — picture it to 
myself— dream of it? Was I not familiar with the 
idea P Why am I so unreasonable ? Why weep like 
a love-sick girl because I find that to be true which 
I expected would come to pass? It would seem 
almost as if I loved him with that sort of love which 
I have ever guarded, against. What is this within 
me P Ought I not to rejoice in David's marriage P 
Oh, Miriam I Miriam Grey ! what is this P Then,— 
he, — he, — forgot wlmt was due to me. It pleased 
him to give free scope to a flitting fancy, called up by 
Mint, old place, and lie dared to make me minister to 
xv. 


it. David! David Underwood! you should have 
died rather. For I am still Miriam Grey, and no 
light flirting girl, whom you, or any wise man, may 
amuse yourself with in' on idle hour— if such poor 
amusement be to your taste. In all our best men 
there is folly : the gold and the clay are so mixed. 
Even in our David it is so. But to have no more 
respect for me — that indeed is humiliating to us both. 
And why lias he come in disguise ? Why entered his 
angry father's house to deceive ? His return should 
have been so different. Ah ! it is all strange — perhaps 
it is a dream— I have been dreaming much about him 
of late. Let me rest awhile. I'll think no more. It 
will all come right presently. God is over alL He 
will come close to me presently, and show me the 
meaning of all this, and tench me his will. Away all 
bad fears. The Underwoods are right. 1 The Lord 
is on my right baud, therefore I shall not fall.' " And 
while the disquiet fades from her mind, the insidious 
fever creeps slowly through her veins. The hot sun- 
beams pour in through the open window : she heeds 
them not, but lies in a dull heavy slumber for many 
hours. 

ClIAPTER X. 

WlEAKfAST AT THE GRANGE. 

The rat-shooting had been eminently successful, 
and the shooters were prodigiously hungry. 

It wanted ten minutes of eight o’clock, at which 
hour the breakfast-hell at the Grange was always 
rung; and by the time the peal died away every por- 
sou was expected to be seated at the table. Mr. Un- 
derwood’s rigid punctuality acted like a law of nature 
in his household ; even those who seemed the least 
held in check by it conformed to it involuntarily. 
Therefore Jack brought Mr. Bang to the house ten 
minutes before the bell began to ring, that they might 
have time to mount to his dormitory, and “ make 
themselves fit to be seen,” as the latter gentleman 
said, though the former doubted the feasibility of the 
thing in his friend's case ; and said so, earning by his 
candour the epithet “Puppy!” They were radiant 
and loquacious with the success of their shooting, as 
they went up the stairs. Chemin faisant, they met 
Philip Ward, very radiant also, but the reverse of 
loquacious. 

“Hulloah!” cried Jack, clapping him on the 
shoulder, " wliat arc you doing, loafing about here, my 
formoxus puer ? Waiting for some one , and trying to 
look as if you were not. Heartily glad to see you, 
though you were such a fool as not to come aftey 
those rats. We’ve had beautiful sport ! Come along, 
and I will tell you all about it. You've come to break- 
fast, of course. Leah brought you, did she? Upon 
my honour ! a most sensible tking of Leah ! But 
arc you sure she does not want to convert you P Let 
me remember,” he continued, flinging off his shooting 
jacket, “ which of the rats, 1 mean girls, is it you are 
spooney about ? Rachel ? Ab, yes ! We noticed last 
night it was Rachel, didn’t we. Bang ? ” 
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" Will you hand me over that brush, youngster/* 
said Mr. Bang, "and just keep to subjects you're up 
to. Stick to the rats, and let the girls alone." 

"Well, to oblige you, I’ll acknowledge girls is 
rots’-bane to me. What's your opinion of them, 
Adonis P" 

" Of which ? the rats P” asked Philip, gently strok- 
ing the prettiest budding moustache in the world, 
arlfi examining it with the gravity of a guardsmau. 

“ No, the girls.” 

“ Which of them ?" 

" Oli ! you're particular, arc you ?” 

" Not in the least, my dchr fellow." 

"Don’t they allow you more soap than iliis, 
youngster ?" 

“It's Kuchers fault. She undertakes to sec that 
my room is in a right condition. I'll blow her up on 
your account. What arc you thinking about, Adonis ? 
you look— Now, just look at him. Bang ! Is it poetry ? 
Have you been writing an ode ?” 

" Have you been imbibing alcohol ? I can’t stand 
here listening to your sweet voice, and watching Bang 
comb that sweet hair of his.” And Philip lounged 
to the door, anxious to conceal his eagerness to rush 
down stairs to Mary. lie wanted to say one word to 
her before they were surrounded by the rest of the 
household, and before the Noisies could get together. 
He saw that one of them had some inkling of his 
lcve, and he knew, from experience, that it would 
soon spread to the rest. However, he was not parti- 
cularly bashful, and he flung open the door with a 
Hang-it ! -who' s-af raid ? sort of look. As lie went 
down stairs he heard Jack's voice roaring out the 
following song, to his ineffable coutcmpt and disgust. 

“ First love is a pretty romance, 

But not quite bo lasting as reckon’d ; 

For when we awake from the trance 
There’s a great stock of bliss in a second.’’ 

" Do hold your noise, or I’ll annihilate you with 
a nail-brush ! ” growled Bang. 

Jack went on — 

" And e’ea should the second subside, 

Yet lovers need never despair ; 

For the world is uncommonly wide, 

And the women uncommonly fair.” 

" What sort of voice do you cull yours, my young 
Bull of Bashan ?” — interposed Mr. Bang with a grim 
smile, such as one would bestow on a baby reading 
Bacon, — Jack being nineteen, and having never had 
the remotest idea of falling in love. 

“ A bad barytone, at your service, Mr. Critic, for 
the completion of my song. 

* S? poeta llicir ra P turcs may tell, 

Who never were put to the test — 

A first love is all very well,) 

But bolieve me the last love’s the best.’ 

Thank heaven there’s the bell, ut last!— Wc are 
going to have something to eat ! Think of it ! 1 Now 
could I do such deeds!'— with a knife and fork. 
Come along!— Let's get down before the governor.” 
When they entered the room they were struck 


with the look of anxiety which seemed to pervude all 
faces. 

“ Father not get up to breakfast !" exclaimed Jack, 
made serious in a moment. — "Asleep? — What can 
be the reason of it P” 

" The reason of it is probably that he sat up all 
night, and is tired,” said Mark, taking his father's 
place at the head of the table, and trying to look 
unconcerned, for lie saw that Mr. Bung was on the 
ulert. Now, Mr. Bang was a lawyer — an agent for 
neighbouring proprietors — and Mark thought it might 
be us well not to let him suspect that matters were 
going wrong with his father. 

" But Mark ! lie never did such a thing before in 
his life,” said Jack vehemently. — "What could he sit 
up all night, for?" 

“ That’s just what / want to know," said Rachel. 

" Everything seems to go wrong ’this morning. 
I’m sure something is going to happen. There’s Leah 
gone out before I was awake and not come back since. 
There’s Mary been out, too, and won’t tell — " 

“ Suppose wo sit dow n and begin breakfast,” said 
Maltha; " Father would not like us to wait.” 

" Shall I go and see if ho would like to take any- 
thing?” asked Jack, upon whom the fact of his 
father being in bed at that hour produced agicat 
(■fleet. 

" My dear,” said Martha, gently but sadly, “ he 
is fast asleep— lie is not well— ho had better not be 
distiubcd.” 

" Oh, nothing of any consequence, I apprehend,” 
said Mask, in reply to Mr. Bang’s inquiry, whether 
the news his father had heard from the Strange 
Gentleman the c\ cuing before, w T as likely to haie 
disturbed Mr. Underwood. 

“ Oh ! here comes Nanny Post,” exclaimed Rachel, 
running to the open window; “I suppose she has 
got letters for somebody." 

“ Xliat’s not unlikely, my dear,” said Jack with 
his mouth full of ham, <( since it is her business to 
carry letters for everybody.” 

“ Good morning Nanny,” said Martha, tinning 
round and speaking in a kind lone to some one in the 
garden. 

Nanny Post was a character in Milford, and deserves 
a few w r ords of description from any one who attempts 
to tell a story about the inhab'tjfuits of that remote 
and self-satisfied village. Nanny’s real name was 
Jemima Sharp, but she was called Poet because she 
carried the letters of Milford to and from the neigh- 
bouring post-town ; and Nanny, because her predeces- 
sors from lime immemorial had been culled by that 
name. Nanny was a widow of about fifty — short, 
thin, bony and alert ; quick-cycd, quick-footed, and 
quick-tongued. She knew everybody’s business, but 
only troubled her head with her own. And her 
business, properly so called, consisted of two 
branches, carrying the letters, and keeping her only 
son at home. Jemmy Sharp was a ploughman to 
Mr. Underwood ; he had one idea in his head, which 
one idea his mother was bent on eradicating. It was 
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an idea that if he listed for a soldier he should be 
better off than if he stayed to plough fields in 
Milford. He had already enlisted twice, and been got 
off by the friendly interference of Mr. Underwood. 
Besides Jemmy, Nanny Post had one other object of 
domestic solicitude, to wit, her • donkey, Bob. Bob 
carried her to the post and back again three days in 
the week. Bob was a beast of prctcr asinine sagacity, 
he knew when to stop and when to go on, which is 
more than can be said for some human creatures. Bob 
had stopped, as usual, of his own accord, at the front 
gate of the Grange, and Nanny had jumped down 
with a bag of letters in her hand, and was searching 
diligently therein for the Underwood packet, as she 
walked up to the house. On hearing Martha’s voice 
and seeing Rachel’s good-humoured fucc, she trotted 
up to the window, ( sh\ not Bob,) and said, — 

“Well, and how bo ye all this blithe morning? 
That’s well ! But 1 don’t see the master. In bed ! 
Na ! na ! Miss Rachel, that won’t do. 1 know well 
enough where lie’s away too. Well, may be I’d best 
hold my tongue. Thank ye, 1 don’t mind if 1 do 
take a sup of ole and a snack of bread and cheese. 
Coffee ! Bless your heart ! 1 never takes none of 

them French kickshaws. Ay! ay! I’ll sit down. 
No chair; the winder will suit me best. Oh! never 
fear. Bob’s as sensible as a Christian. lie would’nt 
! start off from now till fair-time, unless I wanted it. 

1 JIc knows my mind, docs Bob. Ah ! while the ale’s 
a coming, I may as well see to the letters.” 

“ Oh ! I’m seeing to them, Nanny,” said Rachel, 

“ I declare they seem all for us. Every one seems 
directed Underwood." 

“Like enough, lassie, like enough!” said Nanny. 
“I ain’t looked at one on 'em since I eamc from t lie 
post. But gie me the bag, lassie. 1 must do what 
government pays me for doing.” 

“AH the other olliecrs under government don’t do 
that, Nanny,” said Mr. Bang. “That’s right, my 
good woman, no sinecures ! ” 

“ What a radical you arc, surely, sir ! ” said Na-ny, 
grinning, “mind government does not heir iff you, 
and put you into prison. There’s a big Idler for you 
in the bug, I know, and Bob will be as pleased as 
Punch when I tell him we haven’t got to go up yon 

fell to your house, sir. There ! — There it is ! * 

Bang, Esq. Blcngartli Lodge, Blengartli Fell, Milford.* 
Mr. Bang took his letter eagerly, and allh^igh 
Rachel was looking nt him all the lime, lie was soon 
absorbed in reading it. Iu the meantime Nanny Post 
was adjusting her spectacles to examine the directions, 
and then taking thb letters carefully out of tiic bag 
and laying them out upon her lap. Jack, Mary, Philip, 
and Rachel left the table and clustered round the 
good woman. 

“ That’s for father,” cried Jack, seizing a formidable 
looking ono, and then reading the inscription on the 

seal aloud, London and Grand Junction 

Railway Company.” 

He read it so loud that Mr. Bung could not help 
looking up for a moment from his own letter. 


I “ Jack,” Baid his brother Mark, “ I thought you 
piqued yourself on being a gentleman. l*ve beard 
that it is not thought gentlemanly to eiamine the 
addresses and seals of other people’s letters.” 

“ Why, it’s his own father's,” said Philip ; “I don’t 
see much harm in that.” 

“ But father would, though,” said Maty, “and so 
should I. I should never like the addresses of »// 
letters to be looked at, by any one.” 

“ * Gideon Underwood, Yeoman, Milford.* That 
comes from Castledown,” observed Nanny. — “ Who 
is this for? ‘Mr. Underwood,’— No, — 'Mrs. Under- 
wood, care of Sir Ralph Grey, Bart., Torrington Hall.* 

Underwood! — Is her name Underwood?” said 

Nanny, as if talking to herself. 

“ Who is she?” asked Rachel, with some curiosity. 
“ Why it’s a lady staying there, u ith two or three 
children. They say her husband is a great man. He’s 
hook-learned ; and has bccu in foreign parts and has 
talked many a time witli the king on his throne.” 

“ A great man, named Underwood ! u exclaimed 
Rachel and Mary, — “What is lie like? Have you 
seen him ? ” 

“ Not I,” said the woman, spelling out another 
direction, “ ‘ Mr. Mark Underwood, — Grange Farm, 
Milford.’ That’s for you, Mr. Mark, and may it bring 
you good news. Now, here’s a wee hit of a thing: 
who would think of sending that by post. That’s 
conic from abroad, I should say.” 

“ From Leipzig, I can see the post-mark from 
here,” said Philip, — "How is it addressed P” 

*■ ‘To the Doctor Underwood — Vicarage, Milford, 
shirr, England.’” 

“ That must be the Strange Gentleman!!” cried 
out every one. “ Let us look at the address, 
Nanny !” 

“ Oh ! there arc plenty more like it,” said Nanny, 
turning out the contents of the bag info her lap. 
“ Ncaily all these letters arc directed to Underwoods 
of one kind or another. — Oh! no; there’s one to 
Philip Ward, Esquire.” 

“ Let me help you,” said Martha, who had left her 
place in her eagerness to hear the news. 

“ ‘ Mrs. Underwood, Torrington Ilall.* — ‘Sir Ralph 
Grey, Torrington Hall.* — ‘Dr. Underwood, Torrington 

Hall.’ — ‘ Dr. David Underwood,* ” 

“ IIusli ! hush ! There’s some one coming,” said 
Mary timidly. 

“ It’s only Lcali !'* said Jack. 

But he proved to be wrong. Leah was accompanied 
by Mr. Crypt and — 

“ The Strange Gentleman himself, by all that’s in- 
comprehensible !” exclaimed Mr. Bang, as he caught 
sight of him standing beside Leah, in the garden. 

“ Where have you been all this timeP” asked 
Martlm of Leah. 

“We went to meet Nanny. These gentlemen 
wanted their letters early. We stopped with Mr. 
Crypt at old Dame Withers* cottage. We took this 
gcntlemau inside that he might see a specimen of 
what English cottages used to be in the beautiful old 
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times, and while we went inside Nanny must have 
gone by.” 

“ Have you any letters addressed to the Vicarage ?” 
inquired David. 

“Yes, a power of ’em, sir. Ilcrc is one, the 
address is—” 

“Never mind the addi css, my good woman. Here, 
give ino all those letters, and let me take mine.” 
Thus speaking, ho seized on all the letters from 
Nanny’s lap, passed them rapidly through his fingers 
like a hand of cards, gave a glance at each, put one 
'by one into liii pocket, till he had only three remaining, 
one of which was for Mr. Crypt, and tho other two 
for Mr. Underwood. These he gave back to her 
immediately. 

“Will you walk in and take breakfast?” asked 
Martha. 

“ No, I thank you. I am waited for at the Vicarage. 

I But I will just say ‘ how do you do.* Your father 
not. down yetP Is he, perchance, indisposed ?” 

“Not seriously, I hope; hut I own we are anxious 
about him. He sat up very late last night.” 

“If you will allow me, I will see him. Miss Under- 
wood. I am a physician. I think I can administer 
something that will speedily restore him to health. * 
j “Thank you, sir. He is asleep now,” said Martha. 

! | “No, hark! that is his step over head. He is 

ji getting up. I may go and sec how he gets on now,” 
u said Jnck, eagerly, “may’nt I, Martha?” 
j| “ Certainly ! He will be glad to see you.” 

.1 “Now then, Nanny! look sharp!” cried Jack, 

,j “give me all father’s letters.” 

• j “And perhaps, young sir,” said the Strange Gentle- 
,, mail, “you will give your lather this little note from 
■ ! me, and say I’m waiting here in hopes of seeing him.” 

I After Jack had disappeared, all eyes turned on Ihc 
; Strange Gentleman. Even those persons who had 
’ 1 letters in their hands looked from them to him as if 
j they were vi seeing a passpoit. He was looking 
j intently at a portrait of the late Mrs. Underwood 
which hung over the mantcl-piccc. Somehow, no one 
seemed to have much appetite for brenkfast ; and yet, 
as our readers know, they had most of them been early 
risers. They seemed to be expecting something. If 
they expected Mr. Underwood to come down, they 
were doomed to disappointment. 

(7*o be continued.) 


| CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING.* 

I During the fall of the past year this beautiful 
j tiibute to the memory of his deceased friend was 
published by one of the greatest men in the country, 
i Because he is one of the greatest men in the country, 
and because the book has been much abused as 
well as much praised, the general public are curious 
| to know what manner of man was this friend on 
whom he has bestowed a Biography, .and thus the 
first edilion is already exhausted. Probably the 

(1) “ The Life of John Sterling. By Thomas Carlyle.” Chapman 
aad Hall. Piccadilly. 


abuse, more than tho praise, has furthered the sole 
of the book, aud in this way it has been a public 
benefit. For, much as we desire to get foolish aud 
bad books out of the way, still more do we desire to 
see good books — books stamped with truo genius, 
lying in every one’s way. The new “Life of 
Sterling” is full of genius from beginning to end, 
though written in “ a very swift and immediate” style, 
os its author says. In addition to that, it is one of 
the best biographies ever written— the very flower and 
model of biographical writing. Not giving you a 
catalogue raisonn*e of the man’s qualities and mental 
possessions, aud a dry husky narrative of the events 
of his life, — which is all that most biographers do for 
their subject ; but giving you the very spirit of the 
life itself, so that the real man lives before you, 
instead of bring dissected. Comparisons may be 
odious, but they are elucidative also. If any candid 
competent reader will compare this swiftly-written 
compact and brief “Life of John Sterling,” with other 
biographies sent forth during the last twenty years or 
so, they will find some light thrown on the question, 

“ what a biography ought and ought not to be.” 
Take up the voluminous lives of Byron, Southey, 
the Duke of Wellington, Dr. Chalmers, not to men- 
tion others lacking the mciit which these have, and 
see how ineffectual they are as representations of the 
men, — how tedious, how devoid of what the intelligent 
reader most desires to know ; how utterly unlike the 
brilliant, lifelike, artistic picture which Carlyle has 
given us of his friend ! The face aud figure smile out 
from the canvas, making the hearts that knew and ;j 
loved him in life beat high with a sort of melancholy 
delight us they contemplate the picture; while those 
who knew him only by hearsay, and even those who 
never heard of him till now, arc struck by a certain 
vital power and truth which seems to temper and 
direct the artistic skill, and they think within them- 
selves— All ! that must be an admirable likeness, as | 
well as a noble piece of painting ! Jn short, this i 
book is among biographies, what portraits by Titian, 
Velasques and Rembrandt arc in painting. The “ Life 
of Schiller” is, perhaps, as correct in drawing ; but the 
flesh-tints are not so life-like, so fresh, blooming and 
cncarnadmc. They could not be; for Schiller was 
not to Carlyle the friend that is dearer than a brother, 
as Sterling was. $ 

His reason for writing this life at all he gives at 
the commencement of the book, thus : — 

“ Near seven years ago, a short while before his death, j 
in 1844, John Sterling committed the care of his lite- i 
rary character and printed writings to two friends, ; 
Archdeacon Haro and myself. Ilis estimate of the 1 
bequest was far from overweening; to few men could ' 
the small sum-total of his activities in this world seem ! 
more inconsiderable, than in those last solemn days it ' 
did to him. He had burnt much; found much I 
unworthy ; looking stcdfastly into the silent continents 
of death and eternity, a brave man’s judgments about 
his own sorry work in the field of Time are pot apt to 
be too lenient. But, in fine, here was some portion of 
liiB work which the world had already got hold of, and 
which he coqld not burn. This, too, since it was not to 
bo abolished and annihilated, but must still for some 
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time live and act, he wished to be wisely settled, as the 
rest bad been. And so it was left in charge to ns, the 
survivors, to do for it what wo judged fittest, if indeed 
doing nothing did not seem the fittest to us. This 
message, communicated after his decease, wus naturally 
a sacred one to Mr. Hare and me.” 

The doing nothing in the matter, it is clear, did 
seem fittest to Mr. Carlyle, but oilier considerations 
induced him to agree to the proposition tlmt Arch- 
deacon Hare should write a life of Sterling, and edit 
| a collection of his published papers and remains. 

liis “Life and Remains” we read two years ago, and 
■ can testify that it is a careful, affectionate piece 
1 of work, saying what the author thought aud wished 
to think of his sometime pupil and much loved friend ; 

, but that it is not what Carlyle or any one who knew 
the whole of Sterling’s nature could accept as a true 
account of him. 

The two first chapters arc occupied with the child- 
hood and boyhood, and arc singularly interesting ns 
indications of the light, and warmth, and tenderness 
that there is in Carlyle himself. — How lie tulks of 
Captain Edward Sterling, “The Thunderer of the 
‘Times* Newspaper,” John’s father; of his loving, 
sensitive, and withal sensible mother; of their migra- 
tions and changes ; of little John and his brother 
Anthony, — the only ones left of a numerous young 
flock, — of the death of those little ones, and its effect 
on John. Some of the incidental touches here, aud 
i indeed throughout the book, awaken thoughts that 
j do often lie too deep for tears, 
j Then comes the portion of the volume which, to 
! literary persons, must appear the most remarkable 
' and the most dcbateable : viz. — the Eighth Chapter, 

| entitled “Coleridge.” It has surprised many, and 
j disappointed not a few; while every regular Culc- 
| ridgian — whether a worshipper of the luke-poct and 
j philosopher, or of the Highgatc sage — is, of necessity, 

| displeased. They will not accept this representation 
| of their great man. It is a misrepresentation, a cari- 
i caturc — like, and yet the reverse of like. One 
I discerning aud judicious friend of ours, competent in 
j all respects to give an opinion on the matter, warns 
us that we must notP receive it “ os anything but a 
delineation by a hostile hand,” that with all its bril- 
liancy this sketch of Coleridge “ can only be classed 
with Leigh Hunt’s account of Dante iii the stories 
from the Italian poets,” or with Carlyle’s own uccount 
of operatic music and the ballet just published 411 the 
Keepsake for next year. We feel the truth of this to 
a certain degree, but not to the degree which is the 
truth to a thorough Colcridgian. 

In philosophy,' wo of the present generation, or 
generation now presenting itself, are deep debtors to 
Coleridge. “ The Friend,” the “Aids to Reflection,” 
“ The Constitution of Church and State,” “ The 
Literary Remains,” the “ Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit,” and the “ Biograpliia Literaria,” have had no 
small influence on us all, either directly or indirectly. 
He was the greatest thinker of the age, and was 
necessarily a' lord of other minds. We have also 
sought eagerly for all descriptions of the outward man 


—for all accounts of him and his gentle ways and 
glorious talk. Wo have reckoned it among the 
evils of our lot to have lived, though but as a 
child, iu his life-time, and never to have seen “ the 
noticeable man with large grey eyes,” or to have 
listened to the rhythmic ebb and flow of the multitu- 
dinous billows of his eloquent talk. We were not 
prepared to receive readily any disparagement of 
Coleridge ; and on first readingthe oliapter by Carlyle, 
of which the following extracts will give some idea, 
we were disposed to think it must be all wrong, and 
that from the Carlylean point of view no right con- 
ception of Coleridge was to be obtained. 

* • • “ Uc distinguished himself to all who 

ever heard him as at least the most surprising talker 
extant in this world— and to some small minority, by 
no means to all, the most excellent. The good man, 
lie was now getting old, towards sixty perhaps; and 
gave you the idea of a life that had been full of suffer- 
ings; a lifo heavy-laden, half-vanquished, still swimming 
painfully in seas of manifold physical and other bewil- 
derment. Brow and head were round and of massive 
weight, but the face was flabby and irresolute. The 
deep eyes, of a light hazel, were os full of sorrow as of 
inspiration ; confused pain looked mildly from them, as 
in a kind of mild astonishment. 

“ Sterling, who assiduously attended him, with pro- 
found reverence, and was often with him by himself for 
a good many months, gives a record of their first col- 
loquy. Their colloquies were numerous, and he had 
taken note of many ; but they are all gone to the fire, 
except this first, which Mr. Haro has printed, unluckily 
without dale. It contains a number of ingenious, true, 
and half-true observations, and is, of course, a faithful 
epitome of the things said ; but it gives a small idea of 
Coleridge’s way of talking. This one feature is, perhaps, 
the most recognisable, — * Our interview lasted for three 
hours, during which he talked two hours aud three- 
quarters.’ To sit as a passive bucket and be pumped 
into, whether you consent or not, can, in the long-run, 
be exhilarating to no creature, how eloquent soever 
the flood of utterance that is descending. Bat if it be 
withal a confused, unintelligible flood of utterance, 
threatening to submerge all known landmarks of 
thought, and drown the world and yon 1 I have heard 
Coleridge talk, with eager musical energy, two stricken 
hours, his face radiant und moist, and communicate no 
meaning whatsoever to any individual of his hearers — 
certain of whom, I for one, still kept eagerly listening 
in hope; the most had long before given up, and formed 
(if the room were large enough) secondary humming 
groups of tlieir own. 

“ He had knowledge about many things and topics — 
much curious reading; but, generally, all topics led 
him, after a pass or two, into the high seas of thcosophic 
philosophy, the hazy infinitude of Kantean transcen- 
dentalism, with its 'sum-m-jccts ’ and ‘om-m-jects.’ 
Sad enough, for with such indolent impatience of the 
claims and ignorances of others, he had not the least 
ta'cnt for explaining this or anything unknown to 
them ; agd you swam and fluttered in the mistiest* 
wide, unintelligible deluge of things, for the most part 
in a rather profitless, uncomfortable manner. Glorious 
islets, too, I have seen rise out of the haze ; but they 
were few, and soon swallowed in the general element 
again. Balmy, sunny islets, islets of the blest and the 
intelligible ; on which occasions those secondary hum- 
ming groups would all cease humming, and hang breath- 
less upon the eloquent words, till once your islet got 
wrapt in the mist again, and they could recommence 
humming.” 

After several times reading and reconsidering the 
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chapter upon Coleridge, this is what we venture to 
offer as our opinion. Carlyle did not like the man, 
had little or no sympathy with that class of mind. 
With all his care to be just and to guard against his 
conscious predisposition to judge him severely, he has 
not altogether succeeded in giving a true account, 
even in direct statement. He has almost passed over 
as insignificant what Coleridge has done— actually 
left the world in printed form. In poetry, lie was 
unrivalled. In a rare union of all the highest qua- 
lities of poetry, — creative imagination — spiritual in- 
tuition — subtlety, force and maturity of thought — 
exquisite tenderness and depth of feeling, and the 
perfection of musical form, no one in his own day 
could bo compared with him. Campbell, Rogers, 
More, Southey, Scott, and Byron, were fur, far below 
him. Wordsworth not on a par— no, nor Shelley — 
though he might have been. In our own day, Ten- 
nyson possesses all, or nearly all, that Coleridge had. 
He was emphatically a poet — a great poet, though 
not a copious writer of poetry. In philosophy, too, 
justice is not done him here. The logician, meta- 
physician, bard, dwindles away into a vague disjointed 
talker of unintelligible transcendentalisms — a mere 
writer of fair verses in his youth. Intellectually and 
in mattess of faith and opinion, Carlyle is not just to 
Coleridge, — could not be, perhaps, from the very 
constitution of his mind. Morally, however, wo 
cannot help thinking (in despite of all reverent loving 
Coleridgians) that our author is right, emphatically 
right. With all humility, as of a small creature 
looking up to a giant and noting a disproportion, we 
would say, that Coleridge was morally defective — 
wanted steadiness and strength of will — did not 
trouble himself sufficiently about his duties as a man 
— and that he suffered from neglecting his own axiom, 
that “ the duties which we owe to our own moral 
being are the grounds and condition of all olhci 
duties.” The strong, upright, brave, and just Carly lc, 
with no personal tenderness towards the man to soften 
his judgment, speaks out honestly, and, as we said 
before, justly, to our thinking on the subject. 
Therefore is it that this chapter has caused us so 
much pain — we could not avoid thinking that there is 
much truth in it. 

Our readers will be glad to sec the following letter 
from Sterling to his son, a boy of fourteen, then 
studying in London in the house of his uncle, the 
now celebrated Frederick Maurice. It has a grave 
tone in it, as if a presentiment of his own speedy 
death oppressed the writer. It must be very precious 
to the receiver now. 

M You may suppose that my thoughts o.Tcn move 
towards you, and that I fancy what you may be doing 
in the great city — the greatest on earth — where I spent 
ao many years of my life. I first saw London when I 
was eight or nine years old, and then lived in or near it 
fpr the whole of the next ten, and more there than any- 
where else for seven years longer. Since then I have 
hardly ever been a year without seeing the place, and 
have often lived in it for a considerable time. There I 
grew from childhood to be a man. My little brothers 
and sisters, and, since, my mother, died and are buried 
there. There I first saw your mamma, and there mar- 


ried. It seems as if. in some strange way, London were 
a part of me, or I of London. I think of it often, not 
as full of noise and dust and confusion, but os something 
silent, grand and everlasting. When 1 fancy how you 
are walking in the same streets, and moving along the 
same river that I used to watch so intently, as if a 
dream, when younger than you arc, I could gladly buret 
into tears, not of grief, but with a feeling that there is 
no name for. Everything is so wonderful, great, and 
holy, ro Bad and yet not bitter, so foil of death and bo 
bordering on heaven. Can you understand anything of 
this 1 If you can, yon will begin to know what a serious 
matter our life is ; how unworthy and stupid it is to 
trifle it away without heed ; what a wretched, insignifi- 
cant, worthless creature any one comes to be, who docs 
not, as soon as possible, bend his whole strength, as in 
stringing a stiff bow, to doing whatever task lies firat 
before him.” 

The following soraps extracted from letters are 
doubtless read with melancholy interest by the 
persons mentioned : — 

11 Of other persons whom I saw in London, there are 
several that would much interest you — though I missed 
Tennyson by a mere chance. John Mill has completely 
finished and sent to the bookseller his great work on 
Logic ; the labour of many years of a singularly subllo, 
patient and comprehensive mind. It will bo our chief 
speculative monument of this age. Mill and 1 could 
not meet above two or three times ; but it was with the 
openness and freshness of schoolboy friends, though our 
friendship only dates from the manhood of both. 

“ I got hold of tho two first numbers of the * Ilog- 
garty Diamond,’ and read them with extreme delight. 
Whit is there better in Fielding or Goldsmith 1 The 
man is a true genius, and with quiet and comfort might 
produce masterpieces that would last as long as any we 
have, and delight millions of unborn readers. There is 
more truth and nature in one of these papers than in 
all ’s Novels put together.” 

Carlyle adds — 

“ Thackeray, always a close friend of the Sterling 
house, will observe that this is dated 1841, not 1851, 
and have his own reflections on the matter ! M 

“ Owen is a first-rate comparative anatomist, they 
say the greutest since Cuvier; lives in London and 
lectures there. On tho whole, he interested me more 
than any of them, by an apparent force and downright- 
ness of mind, combined with simplicity and frankness. 

“Milnca spent last Sunday with me at Clifton; and 
was very amusing and cordinl. It is impossible for those 
who know him well not to liko him.” 

Carlyle adds — • 

“ The 'MilneB* is our excellent Richard, whom all 
men know, and truly whom none can know well with- 
out even doing as Sterling says.” 

Sterling was a good lei .gr-writef. We would 
recommend to the notice of the readers of Carlyle's 
“Life” the small penny pamphlet containing twelve 
of Sterling's letters to his cousin William Coningham.* 
They contain the free expression of his opinions on 
several important, subjects. 

Perhaps, tho letter in this book which will touch 
the reader most deeply by its revelation of the strong 
and tender friendship between Sterling and Carlyle is 
tho following, the last he wrote to him. 

“My dear Carlyle, — For the first time for many 
months, it seems possible to send you a few words; 
merely, however, for remembrance and farewell. On 
higher matters there is nothing to say. I tread the 
common road into the great darkness, without any 
(1) Published by OUlvier, Pall Mall. 
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thought of fear and with very much of hope. Certainty, to, tell a much truer story io for m they go* Of these 
indeed, I have none. With regard to you and me I his brother has engrarlngs; but these use I must rap* 
cannot begin to write ; having nothing for it but to keep press, as inadequate for strangers.” 

•hut the rid of thou “oret* with .11 the iron weight. J{ ^ worfd djj need .Life of 8ttrU»/,~ if it 


shut the ltd of those secrets with all the iron weights T - u jj » ^ n 

that are in my power. Towards me it is still more true If the world dM not need a Life it 

than towards England, that no man hap been and done could well do without knowing exactly what M was, 
like you. Heaven bless you 1 If 1 can lend a hand it could not do so well without knowing what Carlyle 
when there, that will not bo wanting. It is all veiy Nothing that he has yet published ahowa the 

strange, but not one hundredth part so sad as it seems ° r. « rn. 

to thertanden by. Your wife.kuow. mymiad toward. S eatl ° side of huMture M well-^t even 'The 
her, and will believe it without asseverations. Sartor. His relations with the Sterling family ap- 

• “ Yours to the Inst, peal to all parts of our nature. Think of little Char- 

“ I° ulr Sterling.’’ lottc Sterling running to Carlyle to put on her dplt’s 
Mr. Carlyle remarks on this — shoes for her— and getting the feat successfully per- 

« It was a bright Sunday morning when this letter formed ; — and then reflect on the perfect way in which 
came to me ; if in the great cathedral of immensity I the whole biography is done — never overdone— or 
did no worship that day, the fault surely was my owq. slurrcd> Tho image of John sterling as he appeared 
Sterling affectionately refused to sec me; winch also ° ri . . 

was kind and wise. And four days before his death 1,1 to l“ s friend, appears to us. With all h« 
there axe some stanzas of verse for me, written as if. in errors, and short-comings, and impediments to the-, 
star-fire and immortal tears ; which are among my sacred attainment of greatness — lie is still a true brave man 
possessions, to bo kept for myself alone." with a noble lofty nature re- 


possessions, to bo kept for myself alone.” 

All those persons who are in the habit of regarding 
Carlyle as a strong, violent man, without gentle im- 
pulses and soft warm sympathies, should read this 
Life of Sterling. He makes no moan for the loss of 
his friend ; but this book is a sort of “In Mcmoriam” 
in accordance with his nature, as that of Tennyson is 


“ Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


his friend ; but this book is a sort of “In Mcmoriam” . PARIS IN 1851.* 

in accordance with his nature, as that of Tennyson is « All my y jye » thc tit ] c under w ],£ c h this book was 
with his. Hie grief is felt here, not heard. Steadily f] ,- s t announced, and which excited in the minds of 
lie proceeds with the account of his bright, eloquent, the reading public considerable interest, appears in 
eager-souled, graceful Sterling, thc loved of all hearts, publication to have given place to another more 
through his stages of consumption, the spirit wearing characteristic and less slangy title. It is well called 
out the frail body and living till the last moment in a Faggot of Frcncli Sticks, as it consists of nothing 
thought and action. more than sketches of what every visitor to Paris can 

Sterling’s personal appearance must have been gc0 jf ] 1C will, and yet even the half of which few 
wonderfully emblematic of his character. It is thus ordinary travellers or excursionists think worth visit- 
described: — mg. Tho general impressions we carry away from 

" Sterling was of rather slim but of well-boned wiry Paris arc full of life and gaiety, theatres and amuse- 
figurc; perhaps an inch or two from six feet in height, ments of all kinda bei most ]y the sources whence 
of blonde complexion without colour, yet not pale or _ A . . A J' „ . 4 * •_ 

sickly, dark blonde hair, copious enough, which he tli c i ar e derived , and few are aware of the existence 
( usually woro short. Tho general aspect of him indi- of the various charitable establishments and other 
, cated freedom, perfect spontaneity, with a certain institutions which are here described. As our author 
; careless, natural grace. In his apparel, you could informs us, it was his first visit to the French capital 
i .,wL“, h ; tCn^idir 0 8 r h r.piS *° r " car ty fort? years, and iti.to the vivid impression, 

he sat or stood, often ost in loose sloping postures, produced upon his mind, of the comparison of Faria 
walked with long strides, body carelessly bent, head in 1851, with Paris as he Jtncw it when an officer on | 
| flung c.igcrly forward, right-hand perhaps grasping a duty in the British army, in thc eventful year 1815, 
canc, and rather by the middle to Rwing it, than by the • .j^av r n . , • • „ 

! end to u«c It oth.rVise. An attitude of frink, oheerfol > at ac arc llld , cbtcJ f “ tbaae entertaining volume., 
i impetuosity, of hopeful Bpeed and alacrity, which indeed I he last revolution of December 2, which took 
his physiognomy, on all sides of it, offered as the chief place while the book must have been passing through 
expression. Alacrity, velocity, joyous ardour dwelt in its final stages, can have effected few alterations in 
bte«nd?; ££ £ ‘lie origina'. of tho > slight but masterly wric. of 

strong. A smile, half of kindly impatience, half of sketches Sir Francis Head has chosen for his subject : 
real mirth, often sat on his face. The head was long, although amusing, and interesting enough, little is 
high over the vertex, in tlio brow of fair breadth, but said about the objects of interest and places of amuse- 

"°i U noportnrtt"of him which tolerably reem- me ” t ij fSTSt “ d 

1>1 es. The miniature medallion, of which Mr. Hare has aut ‘ lor 8 bodily infirmities and ill health prevented him 
given an engraving, offers us, with no great truth in from enjoying. Charities, public institutions of all 
physical details, one, and not the best, superficial ex- kinds, and private establishments of various sorts, to- 

r h r ith ? fc r ; f r; fU r ^ 

I graver has disfigured into the nearly or tho utterly “ ave , “ cen a rea “I ® one pc®th by entliuaiastiQ 
irreeognisable. Two pencil sketches, which no artist tourists of every age and condition, make up a couple 

could approve of, — hasty sketches dono in some social — ■ — 

hour— one by his friend Spedding, one by Banim the (l) "A Faggot of French Sticks. By the Author of ' Bubble* 
novelist, whom ho slightly knew and had been kind from th« Brunnen oi Nuuu,' " svou. Murray. 
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of entertaining, somewhat instructive, aud very read* 
able volumes. In places there are too evident marks 
of book-making, but we think that the samples we 
propose to give will show that there is much to atone 
for occasional dulness, or rather, perhaps, flagging 
interest. 

Without any regard to order in the choice of our 
subjects, let us first look at his description of a Crfcche, 
a species of establishment entirely unknown to Lon- 
doners, but of which we know there are several in 
Manchester, aud believe that they ore to be found in 
other English manufacturing towns, where female 
labour is largely required. La Crfcche is simply n 
receiving-house for babies, where they can be sent by 
their mothers to be well taken care of during the day, 
so that their ordinary daily avocations arc not inter- 
rupted by the necessity of attending to their baby, 
i during the few months of helpless infancy. It appears 
that there is one in each of the twelve arrondissements 
of Paris, subject to the following regulations : — ■ 

“ 1. That the mother be poor. 

" 2. That she works out of her own house. 

“ 3. That she conducts herself well. 

“ 4. That her iufaut is not sick. 

“ 5. That it has been vaccinated. 

“ 6. That its age does not exceed two years.” 

Sir Francis now goes on to describe the internal 
arrangements, aud much of his description we think 
worthy of notice : — 

“Every crdche is open daily from half-past five 
in the morning till half-past eight at night, except- 
ing fete-days, for the reception of all who have been 
recommended by the ladies vice-presidents. And whose 
infants have been examined by one of the physicians of 
the creche. The mother is required to bring her child in 
a clean state, to furnish linen for the day, and, if she can 
afford it, to pay twenty centimes (2d.) per diem for ils 
management. She is required to suckle the bAbe when 
she bringB it ; to come and repeat the operation twice 
during the day, and again at night, wheu she takes the 
thing ('la creatura ’) away; (pr under no circum- 
stances is it permitted to remain all night in the creche. 
“The kind sister, having very good-humouredly 
I explained to me these preliminaries, conducted me 
iuto room No. I, in the centre of which there was 
what she called a ' pouponni&rc/ or .pound, in which 
those little errant infants that can stand are allowed 
to scramble round a small circular enclosure, composed 
i of a rail, just high enough for them to hold. Within 
it were seven or eight, all dressed in red caps, little 
| blue frocks, covered with white spots, and \cry clean 
. white pinafores, in winter exchanged for coloured ones 
with sleeves. Every child on its arrival in the morn- 
| ing is stripped of its own clothes, which arc hung up 
in a closet, and instead thereof, it wears throughout the 
day the costume, or, as my sccur termed it, ‘l’miiformc 
de la crfeche,’ as described. At night it is again 
washed and re-dressed in its own clothes. 

“Around the pouponniCre, against the walls of the 
room, there stood, shaded by while curtains, fourteen 
| little iron bedsteads, two feet eight inches high, on 


each of which was appended a black plate of Iron, 
bearing, in white letters, the name of the charitable 
person who had given it (the bedstead, not the baby) 
to the crSche. The bedding consists of two clean 
mattresses, both filled with oat-chaff, a soft white 
pillow, blankets, but no sheets. 

“ In every one of these cradle bedsteads, iu each of 
the three rooms, I found, as, in passing along with 
the sccur, I peeped into it, an infant in a pink cap, 
fast asleep. One, os I gently withdrew its curtains, 
suddenly twisted round, as if I had stuck a long pin 
through it. Another lay quite exhausted, with ils 
little toothless mouth wide open, and with a fly on its 
nose. One had flushed cheeks, like roses. Another, 
only twenty-five days old, looked flabby, aud breathed 
very quickly. Another was sleeping with a fist on its 
left eye. Another had his right arrn extended, with 
its tiny empty hand wide open. Sorno were lying on 
their sides, some on their backs. One, with its eyes 
open, was sucking the whole of its hand. Another 
was crumpled up with its head under the clothes, and 1 
its little wrong end on the pillow. One slept with its j 
elbow up ; one, with its hand under its cap, was pinch- j 
ing and pulliug at its own car. Of one nothing was 
to be seen but the back of its pink nightcap. 

“ In each room, close to the windows, which were 
all wide open, stood a row of white basins, with two 
small sponges in each. In the middle of the room 
hung a thermometer. Outside the windows of the 
three chambers, in a balcony thirty feet long, and four 
feet broad, covered with a chequered awning, and 
wired at the sides, I found ra number of infants in 
1 uniforme, ’ enjoying the fresh air. 

* * * * 

“ As wc were walking through the establishment, 

I observed, attending to the children, three or four 
young women, dressed in blue gowns, with white 
handkerchiefs covering their heads, and ending in a 
corner down their backs. Each of these * berceuses * 
is required to take charge of six infants not weaned, 
or twelve that arc weaned, or twenty that can eat aud 
run alone. The youngest, besides the natural nou- 
rishment their mothers are required to give to them, 
arc kept quiet (i. e. full) during the day by means of ' 
what the soeur called a ‘ biberon,’ Anglicd, a bottle with 
a zinc top. The weaned arc collected together into a 
pouponnifcrc, where they are fTfed with soup and bread. . 

“Among a long list of very sensible regulations, by 
which the creches of Paris are conducted, and which 
the sccur was good enough to explain to me, the fol- 
lowing arc submitted for the consideration, not only 
of such of my young readers as may lately have hap- 
pened to set up a baby, but of any one who secretly 
believes that some of these days he, she, or both, may 
perhaps have one, or possibly two • 

“ No flowers are admitted into the crdche. 

“ No bonbons, no cakes, no painted toys to suck. 

~ “ The curtains of cradles should never bo entirely 
closed. 

“Every baby should enjoy 'pieds chauds, ventre 
libre, tfcte fraichc.’ 
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" It should never be lifted by one arm. 

11 It should be caressed, but — (the following regu- 
lation applies only to the baby ) — seldom kissed. 

“ It should not bo awakened when asleep. , 

“ It should be seldom scolded— never beaten. 
f< If an infant begins to squall, the best way to 
quiet it, * calmer ses oris/ is to play .to it gently on 
an accordion. 

“ Lastly, its mother, however poor, should teach it 
' a 6fre aimable, aimant, poli, bon, reconnaissaut/ " 
We cordially agree with the author, in recom- 
mending the nursery regulations to domestic use in 
England. 

The account of a visit to the poor of Paris, under- 
taken by Sir Francis Head and Lord Ashley, gives a 
different idea of their state, to that which wo had 
formed in our owu mind. After visiting some of the 
poorest localities, they camo to the conclusion, that 
although the sanatory state of Paris is known to be 
far worse than that of Loudon, still there is none of 
that utter destitution, and recklessness of personal 
appearance and decency, so often found among the 
poor English. They found au amount of “ clenn- 
shirteduess,” and fancy in dress, even in the worst 
neighbourhoods, the imitation of which would vastly 
improve the appearance of the same class in London. 
While talking of sanatory arrangements, let us make 
an extract of his visit to the “ Abattoir des Cochous,” 
into which he is admitted, with the usual French 
politeness, on the mere plea of being a stranger, and 
under the guidance of the chef perambulates the 
building : — 

“ As we were walking along, I asked him to be so 
good as to explain to me what was the foundation of 
his establishment. As if I had touched a vital point, 
he immediately stopped dead short, looked me full in 
the face, and with great dignity briefly explained to 
me, in the following words, the axiom or principle of 
the whole concern : — ' Monsieur/ said he, 1 personne 
n'a le droit de tuer un cochon cn Paris !* 

“Said I to myself, *How I wish that sentence 
were written in gold on our London Mansion House!’ 

“ We now reached a long building, one story high, 
not at all unlike a set of hunting stables ; and on door 
No. 1 being opened, I saw before me a chamber ven- 
tilated like a brewhouse, with a window at each end, 
and paved with flagstones, the further half of which 
was covered with a thick stratum of straw, as sweet, 
clean, and unstained, as if it had just come from the 
flail of the thresher. Upon this wholesome bed there 
lay extended, fast asleep, two enormous white hogs, 
evidently too fat even to dream. They belonged to 
no political party; had no wants, no cares, no thoughts; 
no more idea of to-morrow than if they had been dead, 
smoked, and salted. I never before had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing any of their species so clearly ; for, in 
England, if, with bended back and bent knees, an 
inquisitive man goes to look into that little low dor- 
mitory called a sty, the animal, if lean, with a noise 
between a bark and a grunt, will probably jump over 
him ; or if fat, he lies so covered up, that the intruder 


has no space 16 contemplate him ; whereas, if the two 
pigs lying before me had been in my hwn study, I 
could not have seen them 'to greater advantage. 

“ Without disturbing them, my conductor closed 
the door, aud wo then entered Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
which I found to be equally clean, and in which were 
lying, in different attitudes, pigs of various sixes, all 
placidly enjoying the sort of apoplectio slumber I have 
dcscrikd. My conductor would kindly have opened 
the remainder of the doors, but as I had seen sufficient 
to teach me what in England will be discredited, 
namely, that it is possible to hove a pigsty without 
any disagreeable smell, I begged him not to trouble 
himself by doing so ; and he accordingly was conduct- 
ing me across the open square, when I met several 
men, each wheeling in a barrow a large jet-black dead 
pig, the skin of which appeared to be slightly mottled 
in circles. As they passed me, there passed also a 
slight whiff oF smoke ; and I was on the point of ask- 
ing a few questions on the subject, when I found my- 
self within the great slaughter-house of the establish- 
ment, a large burn, the walls and roof of which were 
as black as soot. The inside of the door, also black, 
was lined with iron. The floor was covered for several 
inches with burnt black straw, and upon it lay, here 
and there, a large black kimp, of the shape of a huge 
hog, which it really was, covered over with the ashes 
of the straw that had just bccu used to bum his coat 
from his body. 

“ In vain I looked beneath my feet and around me 
to discover the exact spots where all this murder had 
been committed ; but nowhere could I discover a pool, 
slop, or the smallest vestige of blood, or anything at 
all resembling it. In short, the whole floor was 
nothing hut a mass of dry, crisp, black, charred re- 
mains of burnt straw. It was certainly an odd-looking 
place ; but no one could have guessed it to be a 
slaughter-house. 

“ There was another mystery to be accounted for. 
In England, when anybody in one’s little village, from 
the worthy rector at the top of the hill, down to the 
little ale-house keeper at the bottom, kills a pig, the 
animal, who has no idea of * letting concenlmeut,. like 
a worm in the bud, prey on his damask cheek/ inva- 
riably explains, seriatim, to every person in the parish 
— dissenters and all— not only the transaction, but 
every circumstance relating to it ; and, accordingly, 
whether you are very busily writing, reading, think- 
ing, or talking about nothing at all to ladies in bonnets, 
sitting on your sofa to pay you a morning visit, you 
know, nnd they know perfectly well — though it is not 
deemed at nil fushionnblo to notice it— the beginning, 
middle, and end, in short, the whole progress of the 
deed ; for, first of all, a little petulant noise proclaims 
that somebody somewhere is trying to catch a pig; 
then the animal begins, all at once, with the utmost 
force of his lungs, to squall out, * They have caught 
me ;— they are pulling at me;— they arc trying to trip 
nic up ; — a fellow is kneeling upon me;— they arc 
going to make what they call pork of me. O dear ! 
thoy have done for me ! J (the sound gets weaker ;) 
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* I feel exceedingly unwell;— I’m getting faint;— stone tables, where, by the assistance of the water- 
fainter— fainter still ;— I shan’t be able to squall much cocks nnd fountain, they wero not only oleaned, but 
longer 1’ (a long pause.) * This very long little squall became tho property or perquisite of the cleaners, 
is my last; — *tis all over, — I am dying— I’m dying — Their bodies were then scraped, until they became 

I’m dying I’m dead !’ deadly white, in which state, to the number of about 

" Now, during the Bhort period I lmd been in the 300 per week, they are restored at night to their 
establishment, all the pigs before me had been killed ; respective proprietors in Paris, 
and although I had come for no other earthly purpose “ By the arrangements I have described, oonductcd 
but to look and listen — although, ever since I had by one receiver of the ‘droits d’oetroi’ (my friend), four 
entered the gate, 1 had, to confess the truth, expected survcillants, or foremen, and the necessary quantity of 
to hear a squall;— was surprised I li.id not heard one ; slaughterers, wheelers, cleaners, and scrapers, the 
— and was not only ready, but really anxious, with the poor animals, instead of being maltreated, half fright- 
fidelitj of a short-hand writer, to have inserted in my cncd (o death, and then inhumanly killed; — instead 
notebook, in two lines of treble and bass, the smallest of indicting upon all classes the sounds and demo- 
quaver, or demi- semiquaver, that should reach my rnliziug sight of a pig’s death; — iristcad of contami- 
ears, yet I hud not heard the slightest sound of dis- nating the air of a metropolis; — undergo the treatment 
coutcnt! However, while I was engrossed with these I have described, for the knowledge of which I am 
serious reflections, I heard some footsteps outside ; n deeply indebted to the politeness of him who so justly 
man within opeued the door slightly, nnd through the expounded to me tho meaning of that golden law — 
aperture, in trotted, looking a little wild, a large loose * Pkrsqxne n’a i.a droit dk tuee tm cochon eh Paris 1' ” 

pig, whose white, clean, delicate skin, physically as IVc hope the reader will not think this extract too 
well os morally, formed a striking contrast with the long: ourxe.il for the improvement of the court of 
black ruins around him. Common Council ivns too frrnnt in nrlmit. of nurnmif finer 


black ruins around him. Common Council was too great to admit of ouromitting 

“ In a few seconds he stopped ; put his snout down a single line. Wc commend it to their special study 
to the charred ground to smell it; did not seem to and imitation. 


like it at all ; looked arouni him ; then, one after an- 
other, at the superintendent, nt me, and at three men 


The chapter devoted to the police of Paris shows 
a state of vigilant watchfulness over individuals of 


I in blouses ; appeared mistrustful of us all; and not which, happily, we have no idea in London, and yet, 
knowing which of us to dislike most, stood, as if to let France be governed by emperor, king, president, 

J keep us all at bay. No sooner, however, had lie or Republic, this terrible system is considered by each 
assumed this theatrical attitude, than a man, Mho, and all of them necessary for the public welfare. The 
with his eyes fixed upon him, bad been holding in following instance is curious, if nothing else ■ 
both hands the extremity of along, thin-handlcd, “ Every one of the twelve arrondissements of Paris 
round, wooden mallet, walked up to him from behind, is subdivided into four 1 quarliers,* or sections, each 
and, striking one blow on his forehead, the animal, superintended by a * Commissaire dc Police,’ who, in 
without making the smallest noise, rolled over on the his bureau, in the centre of his district, is, in fact, 
black charred dust, senseless, and, excepting a slight the efficient head of the police; and yet, although 
convulsive kick of his upper hind leg, motionless, every person looks only to his own commissaire, and 
, Two assistants immediately stepped forward, one with although of the * prefet dc police* it may truly be said 
i a knife in his. hand, the other with a sort of iron or sung, * Oh no, wc never mention him,* yet all the 
j fryhig-pan, which he put under the pig s neck ; his departments I have enumerated, under his sole dircc- 
tbroat was then cut ; not a drop of blood was spilled ; tion, not only work independently, but harmoniously 
j b,, l 88 soon fts *1 had completely ceased to flow, it was interlace together, playing into each other’s hands, 

, fiourcd from the frying-pan into a pail, where it was giving to eaclv other every information in their power, 
j stirred by ft stick, which caused it to remain fluid, and even arresting for each other any one whom, in 
“Leaving the poor animal to be singed by a por- the proscculion of their own duties, they may observe I 


stirred by a stick, which caused it to remain fluid. and even arresting for each other any one whom, in 
< ‘‘Leaving the poor, animal to be singed by a por- the proscculion of their own duties, they may observe 
tion of the heap of white straw in a far corner, [ fol- infringing upon the regulator #of any other depart- 
lowed the men who, with their barrows, had come ment in the several services to which they belong; in 
again for one of the black corpses lying on tho ground, short, every one acts, not only for his own district, 
into a large, light, airy building, as high as a church, but for all Paris; and thus the eye of the prefecture 
, as clean as a dairy, and with windows and doors on of police, by night as well as by day, like Shakspeare’s 
all sides. In the centre was a beautiful fountain Ariel, is here, there, and everywhere ; indeed, almost 
p aying, with water- cocks all round the walls. By a single anecdote will exemplify its powers. When 
this ample supply, proceeding from two large rescr- Caussidiferc — now in London, and who was condemned 
. vons, by steam-power maintained constantly full, the with Louis Blanc— was, in February, 1848, made 
| flagstones were kept perfectly clean, and were con- « Prefect of the Police of Paris,* knowing that he had 
sequcntly, when I entered, as wet os a washhouse. long been watched, he inquired at the office over whieli 
As fast as the black pigs were wheeled in, flicy he presided for his own ' dossier* Oil reading it, he 
a runn, "& cranc ’ llft . cd b J llw hind legs, exclaimed with astonishment, • Non scnlement mes 
tin u they appeared suspended in rows.*- Their insides actions, mais mes pensees intimes ! ! * ” 
vra» here taken out, and carried to a set of large Our author himself, it seems, received sonic highly 
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flattering attentions at the hands of these gentlemen, teristio of every large city or congregation of men— 
and for which we hope he was truly grateful. namely, smoke. Here and there a dark stream, slowly 

"‘You are,* said very gravely to me a gentleman arising from the lofty minaret of a steam-engine, 
in Paris of high station, on whom I had had occasion reminded me of the existence of commercial life, but 
to call, ‘a person of some consideration. Your object with these few exceptions the beautiful Clear city 
here is not understood, and you are therefore under before me appeared to be either asleep or deaa. 
the surveillance of the police.* During the few minutes I gazed upon the scene, 

" I asked him what that meant. . I several times looked attentively at the large stack? 

" ‘Wherever you go,* he replied, ‘you are followed of cliimncys which rose out of the blue roofs, but* 
by an agent of police. When one is tired, lie hands with a few exceptions, not a vestige of smoke was to 
you over to another. Whatever you do is known to be seen, 

them ; and at this moment there is one waiting in the "Of the two portions into which Paris by the triple 
street until you leave me.' road described is divided, that on the left— the largest 

“ Although the above sketch, which, on the whole, — was bounded by the Hill of Montmartre, upon 
I believe to be a faithful one, delineates, I am fully which, with great pleasure, I observed, at work, ap- 
aware, a system which in England would t be deemed purcutly the very same four windmills which were 
intolerable, and which, indeed, I have not the smallest always so busily grinding away when 1 last resided in 
desire to defend, yet it must also be evident that, on their vicinity. They had ground wheat for Napoleon, 
the whole, it is productive of a scries of very great for the Duke of Wellington, for the allied Sovereigns 
benefits to the community.** of Europe, for Louis XVIII., for Charles X., for 

It would not at all enhance the pleasure of our own Louis-Philippe, for the leaden of the Red Republi- 
annual jaunt of pleasure to know that a police spy was cans, and now’ they were grinding away just as merrily 
set to watch our every motion, and that seen or unseen as ever for Prince Louis Napoleon. In fact, whioh- 


therc existed so unwelcome a participator in ( 


ever way the wind blew, they patriotically worked for 


ment; and we do not at all ngree with Sir Francis as the public good. Round the foot of Montmartre 


to the benefit of such a system. 

Paris from the Arc dc Triomphe is graphically de- 
scribed. We pass over the perils of the ascent, and just 
accompany our author as he — 


1 there had lately arisen a young city of new white 
houses. 

In the half of Paris on the right of the great triple 
road, there appeared resting against the Clear blue sky 


| " — at last arrived in the fresh, warm, open air, upon the magniGcent domes of the Invalides, Pantheon, 

an exalted platform 150 feet in length by 211 in breadth, Vul dc Grace, and the Observatory. Beneath on each 
! which there suddenly flashed upon my eyes, or side I looked down upon a mixture of new buildings ‘ 
| rather upon my mind, one of the most magnificent and of green trees, which, in the advent of May, had 
views I have ever beheld, the characteristic of which just joyously burst into full leaf, 
was that, like that from the top of the Calton Ilill, at " In contemplating the beauty of Paris from the 
Edinburgh, it afforded a panorama of scenery of the summit of the Arc de l’Etoile, it is impossible to 
most opposite description. refrain from remarking that, with the exception of the 

“ In front lay before me, towards the cast, the broad, three domes I have mentioned, no one of which is for 
straight, macadamized road, boulevard, or, as it is the purpose of worship, scarcely a chureh-lookiug 
more properly termed, ‘avenue,* up which I had just building is to be seen. 

been driven, terminating in the green trees of the “ The view from the opposite or west side of the 
gardens of the Tui lories. On each side of this great summit of the Arc forms a striking contrast to the 
road there appeared, expressly for foot passengers, a picture of a city as just described. With the cxcep- 
beaufiful shaded space, in the middle of which was an tiou of the Fort-du-Mont Valcrien, on an eminence 
asplmlte path, broad enough for about si$ persons to 5S0 yards off, the horizon is composed of hills as blue, 
walk abreast. The foot-roads were floltcd with bleak, and houseless as the highlands of Scotlaud, 
pedestrians, the carriage-road spotted with eques- which indeed they faintly resemble. Between the 
trians, military wagons, calls, public as well as pri- fort and the Arc lies prostrate the Bois de Boulogne, 
vote vehicles, and 'buses, increasing in size until they I had left it hacked to death by the sabres and 
passed beneath like toys before the eyes. hatchets of the troops with whom I had been bivou- 

i “This magnificent arterial thorough fare, nearly five ackcd in it. But these unfriendly scars were, I re* 
times the width of St. Jumcs’s-strcet in London, nearly joieed to see, all obliterated. A new generation of | 
bisects Paris, the whole of which, as seen at a single trees ns of men lmd succeeded, and the large extensive 
glance, appeared composed of lofty houses of different dark- green, but rather cheerless-looking mass, was 
shades of whito (unlike the heads of human beings, enlivened only by the old broad pave, running— as it 
the youngest are the whitest), light-blue roofs of zinc always lias run — as straight as a sergeant's halbert to 
or slate, and Venetian windows, bearing silent testi- Neuilly, and at an angle to the left by an equally 
mony to the heat of the climate in summer. But straight broad macadamized road — ‘the Avenue de 
what attracted my attention more than the sight of St. Cloud.’ 

all the objects in detail before me was the striking "From the south side of the platform I looked 
absence of what in England is invariably the clinrac- down upon, or rather into, the uncovered, gay, but 
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tawdry Hippodrome, the exercises, amusements, and 
spectators of which can be almost as clearly seen as 
by a hawk hovering over them. Beyond it appeared 
a mixture of houses, including Passy, composed of 
about two-thirds white buildings, and one-third green 
trees. 

“ Prom the foot of the north side of the Arc runs a 
short pave of about 200 yards, bounded on each side 
by houses and trees, which, by a sort of dissolving 
process, change into green fields, across which were 
to be seen here and there little picturesque streams 
of the white steam of the Versailles and Northern 
j Railways, bounded by blue distant hills.” 

I Mrs. Colouel Amelia Bloomer is not entitled to 
claim all the credit for the invention or even adapta- 
tion of the peculiar costume which bears her name. 
The description of theVivandiere may be read perhaps 
with profit by ladies who have any tendencies towards 
the Bloomer mania. We can bear our lmiublc testi- 
mony to its elegant appearance, and although perhaps 
a thought more masculine, it is infinitely more graceful 
than the “ baggy continuations” in which the disciples 
of the new school of female costume prefer to encase 
the nether extremities. 

'* As we were proceeding along the ranks, I was 
altogether astonished to find, standing immediately on 
the right of every regiment, in line with the troops, 
and as immovably erect as themselves, one or two very 
nice-looking *young women, dressed in scarlet regi- 
mental trousers, little short white aprons, and neatly- 
ornamented blue loose frocks. Under each of their 
1 * left arms they held, supported by a strap that passed 
diagonally across their breasts, a small barrel, beauti- 
fully painted blue, white, and red, from which there 
protruded a bright silver cock on their heads sat a 
tricolour sort of Scotch bonnet. The dress altogether 
was wildly picturesque ; and the contrast between the 
soft smooth chins, slender hands, and small feet of 
the wearers, compared with the formal uniforms, dark 
hairy faces, and rough limbs of the' troops, was most 
striking. They were the * cantinieres' of the different 
regiments; and being, as in my description of the 
* Casernes' I have explained, the only women in the 
regiment, they are naturally enough petted and adorned 
in the way I have prescribed.” 

Sir Francis, wc observe, in the course of his rambles 
never lets an opportunity slip of enforcing the moral 
he strove to inculcate in his work on “ the Defenceless 
State of England.” Iiis nllusions to the superior 
numbers and admirable drilling of the French army 
as compared with ours, all tend towards the same end ; 
whatever species of military sight passes before him, 
the conclusion he draws is terrific to Englishmen. The 
gymnastic exercises of the French troops, lie contends, 
must moke the men more active, and their new guns, 
at the use of which they arc so well practised, will tell 
fearfully upon us in the event of another war. But 
as our mission is not to preach politics, we will leave 
Sir Francis to settle the point with those representa- 
tives of economy and peace in the House of Commons 
— Rtcliard Cobden and Joseph Hume : whether such 


precautions arc taken or not, all we hope is that they 
may never be needed. 

Although visits to the Artesian well nt Grenclle 
have been often written, we hope Sir Francis's will 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 

“ Of the water which flows into the large reservoirs 
enumerated, a considerable portion has, under Provi- 
dence, been summoned by science to arise from a dark 
subterranean depth, exceeding, by 100 feet, five times 
the height of the cross on the summit of St. Paul's 
church in London ! 

“Although I was aware that there exists in the 
locality in which this feat has been performed but 
little to behold, I felt, on arriving at the gate of 
Grenclle, that sort of satisfaction which every pilgrim 
enjoys in reaching the shrine he has long desired to 
worship. On ringing the bell, the gate was quickly 
opened by a very young lady in curls ; and on my 
stating I had come— I was so tired that I must have 
looked as if I had walked from Jerusalem — to see 
the Artesian well, she replied, with evident satis- 
faction, that she would bo happy to show it to me, 
and accordingly, without putting on her bonnet, or 
granting me the smallest opening to remonstrate, she 
conducted me, tripping by my side, to the foot of a 
weatlicr -beaten scaffolding, 112 feet high, containing 
a rude ladder-staircase, and encircling three iron pipes. 
My first object was to get myself quietly divorced ; 
and as soon as this important measure — which, after 
all, only cost me a few civil words, two or three bows, 
and tcupencc — was consummated, I enjoyed for some 
moments reflections which, like the water passing up 
the central tube before me, arose from beneath the 
ground on which I stood. 

“ On the first day of the year 1834, M. Mulot, after 
having entered into the contract which eventually 
immortalised his name, commenced the work that had 
been intrusted to him, of endeavouring to tap the 
subterranean supply of water which it had been calcu- 
lated must exist about 1200 feet beneath the dry, 
deep, rocky strata upon which the gay city of Paris 
has been constructed. 

“ During the operation of piercing through succes- 
sive beds of flint and clmlk, the borer several times 
broke, and pic fragment, by dropping to the bottom 
of the excitation, — deserting as it were to the enemy, 
—suddenly became the most serious opponent of the 
power in w hose service it had oecn enlisted. Indeed 
on the occasion of one of these accidents, it required, 
at a depth of no less than 1335 feet, fourteen months' 
incessant labour to recover it ! 

“ After working for rather more than seven years 
without any apparent encouragement, oil or about the 
20th February there was drawn up a small amount of 
grccuish-coloured sand, indicating that the borer was 
approaching water. At two o’clock on the 26th 
of February, 1841, there arose through the tube a 
tiny thread of the element which had been the object 
of such ardent and long-protracted hopes; and the 
welcome omen of success had. scarcely diffused joy 
nud gladness among those who witnessed it, when, as 
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if the trumpet of victory bad been sounded, there beside the famous account of the London Post-office 
arose from A depth of 1800 feet a column of warm which appeared in Dickens' Household Words. Bpt 
water of 83f° of Fahrenheit, which, bursting through we have already presumed too much upon bur reader^ 
the machinery tlmt had called it into existence, rushed and must perforce abruptly finish, as our space is 
upwards with a fury it appeared to be almost incapable limited, and moreover we only intended to review the 
to control. book, and not fill our columns by wholesale with its" 

“ The height to which through an iron pipe it rises matter. For further information we refer our inquir- 
above the earth is, as has been stated, 112 feet; and ing patrons to the neatly-bound volumes themselves: 
thus not only is Paris gifted with an everlasting sup- we have derived much pleasure and information from 
ply of water, amounting, at the surface, to 600 gallons the perusal of them, and we hope to turn what we 
per minute, and at the summit of the pipe to 316, but have read to account when next we visit the Freneh 
the latter quantity, in virtue of its elevation, and in capital ; and we will take our leave in saying that we 
obedience to the laws of hydrostatics, which it is believe there is not another writer in the English 
sworn to obey, can be made to ascend to the various language who could have made so lively a work on a 
floors, including the uppermost, on which, one above held which has been already so well gleaned, 
another, the inhabitants of Paris reside. 

“ The concealed tube or passage, through which, by 

the magic influence of science, this valuable supply of SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 
water is now constantly arising from the deep, dark . ~ | 

caverns in which it has been collected, into the light- The Use of Sunshine. A Christmas Narrative. By S. M. j 
some painted chambers of the most beautiful metro- Those who are familiar with “TheStory of a Family,” I 


the magic influence of science, this valuable supply of SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 
water is now constantly arising from the deep, dark . — ~ 

caverns in which it has been collected, into the light- The Use of Sunshine. A Christmas Narrative. By S. M. 
some painted chambers of the most beautiful metro- Those who are familiar with “TheStory of a Family,” 
polis on the surface of the globe, has been lined “ The Maiden Aunt,” &c., will be prepared to expect, 
throughout with galvanised iron. Its diameter is, at in auy production of the same authoress, a delicate 
the bottom, abont 7 inches, and at the top 21 inches, perception of character, and a happy readiness in lay- 
j “ The water, when I tasted it, was not only warm, ing hold of, and delineating, those finer traits which 
but strongly impregnated with iron. As a dog grows give verisimilitude and individuality, and make her 
savage in proportion to the length of time lie has been fancy sketches ■ portraits. They will look with ccr- ! 
chained to a barrel, so does the temperature of impri- tuinty for that intense feeling of the beauties of natural ' 
soned water increase with its subterranean depth; and scenery, which is skilfully conveyed to the reader, and 1 
accordingly it has been calculated by M. Arago and by that power of finding in things natural, types and I 
# M. Walferdin, that the heat of the water of an Artesian mementos of things spiritual, which gives no small i 
well which, previous to the Revolution of IS 18, it had part of its power to charin and instruct to her fa*fi| 
been proposed to boro in the Jardin des Plantes to a vouritc guide, “The Christian Year;” all being ■ 
depth of 3,000 feet (nearly nine limes the height of bound together, in one harmonious whole, by high, i 
the cross on the top of St. Paul’s), would amount to moral, and definite Christian principle. Some readers 1 
about 100° of Fahrenheit, sufficient not only to cheer will perhaps bo taken by surprise, to find, iu a young j 
the tropical birds and monkeys, the hothouses and English lady, a power of catching those chamclcon-like 
greenhouses of the establishment, but to give w arm tints which characterise our Irish neighbours, and of 


baths to the inhabitants of Paris.” 


Dagucrreotyping the ever-varying lights and shades of 


Wc have thus endeavoured to lay before our readers the inmntes of a cabin, as if she had been familiar 


a few samples of the sticks of which the “faggot ” is with them from infancy. 


‘History of Three 


composed. As a description of Paris it is of no value Clirislmns-days” constitutes the tale, and the motif 
at all, but ns a series of lively daguerreotypes of daily or moral, is the " Use of Beauty and Joy.” j 

Parisian life, and scenes with which we are not already A young English clergyman, ovcrwoikcd by his 
very familiar, it will be found amply to repay the exertions among his flock, in one of our Yorkshire 1 
reader. In the present days of universal education, manufacturing towns, during a time of fever, is ; 
we would suggest that to add the translation of all ordered to recruit his strength by quiet and pure air. 
the most petty French phrases occurring iu the text A charming child-like sister, of seventeen, who lias 
appears somewhat pedantic and unnecessary'. The been as his child to him since the early death of their 
description of the Great Northern Railway is, perhaps, parents, accompanies him to a secluded part of the 
the best paper in the book, although we have been north of Ireland, on the banks of Lough-Foylc, a 
unable to find an extract which could ho used with plnce to which they are attracted as having some con- 
effect, and the article is far too lengthy for insertion ncxiou with a mysterious part of their mother’s bu- 
rn an entire form. The experience of our own North tory, and by a college-friendship of Horace with the 
Western line, which Sir Francis “got up” for the son of the “principal inhabitant.” This friend has | 
purpose of publication in “ Stokers and Pokers,” has gone into voluntary exile in New Zealand, in con- 
been of great use to him, and many French customs sequence of offending his father, who is described by 
by which our own railway directors might profit are Marion , after her first glimpse of him, as “ having a 
dwelt upon, as well as those instances in which they bright inexorable eye, which looked as if he could, if 
might ndvantiffcously copy our system. The article he lmd lived hundreds of years before, have walled up 
on the Taris Post-office, too, is well worthy to rank a town with his own hands, and been haunted by her 
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groans afterwards without minding it” At present 
ke'lires in a lone dilapidated house, having no com- 
fort in this life, nor care nor hope for the future. 
Horace's wish is to bo* allowed to act as “Amateur 
Curate" in this widely-spread parish, where the 
people are alike neglected by the English and Romish 
priest; he desires, by showiug them the “use of 
beauty and gladness," by acting as far as possible os 
the friend of each of his poor neighbour, to bring 
before them, in a living reality, the loving ness of the 
Church — to show them that all her members arc of one 
family; that the various festivals of the Church, — the 
greater ones, immediately commemorative of our Lord 
himself, and the others, reminding us of his earliest 
followers, — arc as it were the birthdays of spiritual 
, kinsmen; thus forming part of Our invisible coni mu - 
1 nion, and binding together the “whole family in 
I heaven and earth.” How the refilled, methodical 
, Horace is tried by the Irish cottagc-hubits of his 
j flock, — how Mariou, his doating sister, by her young 
| feminine enthusiasm, and the love which she soon 
, acquires for the loving grateful hearts around her, 

' who are sure that if “there is a place kept in 
|' heaven for the rale ladies, she will be among them !” 
i — how they win the affections of the poor by earing 
j for their temporal wauls, and when their affcc- 
| fion is thus gained, turning it towards their spi- 
i ritual needs — how their first effort is “to give such 
i a Christmas treat that they shall date from it as an 
! event in their lives ” — how this succeeds — how they 
; juurse them through the Cholera— how Mr. Kennedy 
. ^the bad man, the rich wretch) falls sick, and is 
{ tended by them, and comes out of his long trance- 
\ like stupor, an altered man, teachable, childlike — 
j how the remains of his stubborn nature arc crushed 
out of him by the discovery of a life-long injustice 
inflicted on a dead sister— how lie resolves, as a thank- 
offering to Gcd, to build a church in these wilds, 
where the sinner may be warned, the penitent consoled, 
and built up in tbeir most holy faith— how Horace is 
the pastor — that Brian Kennedy comes back for- 
given — that lie and Marion But we have kept and 

cun keep a secret; only we do believe that everybody 
i lived and died very happy, because they were of those 
to whom although 

“ Sweet is the smile of home, the mutual look, 

When hearts arc of each other sure ; 
i Sweet all the joys that crowd the household nook, 

j The haunt of all affections puro ; 

Yet iu tho world even these abide, and 1 they ’ 

, Above the world ' their’ calling boast.” 

Ivem.k. 

IIow all this, and much more, came to pass, we 
hope our readers will soon judge for themselves. 
They must form acquaintance with Peggy Doherty, 
an Irish opal, if such a gem exist ; no pearl or diamond 
fitly typifies her vivid, glowing, ever changing charac- 
ter, with a heart of fire irradiating as it glows, and 
many smaller diamond-sparks. If it be their good 
fortune, (as we account it such in ourselves,) to open 
tho volume on the dreariest of days, when the fog 
shuts ns in like a wall, deadening all sounds, and 


rendering speofcral all eights, they will feel the more 
keenly the pure and warm celestial light, shining 
inward, but from above, whioh illumines the writer's 
mind. 

“ All through the wintry heaven and chill night air, 

In music and in light thou dawnest on our prayer." 

On the Study of Words . — Five Lectures addressed to 
the Pupils of the Diocesan Training School at Win- 
chester. By R ich am) Chenevix. Trench, B. D. 

If one of old, tired out of all that was uuder the sun, 
oircred a reward to him who should discover a new 
pleasure, meuning thereby a new aliment of luxury for 
the “ vile body,” how should ice hail him who opens 
new avenues and paths of pleasantness, wherein the 
mind and spirit may wander up and down, drawing in 
vigour and strength with every intellectual breath, 
and finding that this access of vigour wus not only 
excited by the new objects of wonder and admiration, 
but that, our old familiar paths shone with flowers 
and were verdant with grasses, heretofore unobserved 
or unknown H How should wo reward him ? — He 
would be to us as m friend, one whose name, though we 
might never look on his face, would never be heard 
without a feeling of gratitude and a throb of pleasure. 
We arc mistaken in our present author — lie has caused 
us to mistake his character and motives — if such a 
reward would not be welcomo to him; and if his 
pages awaken one and excite another, and stimulate 
the young mind especially, he will have his reward. 
His object in these five lectures is to take, as it were, • 
the units which make the wealth of “our mother- 
tongue,” as we fondly call it, and show tho exact 
weight and w orth of each. He detects and 'catches 
the various shades of meaning of each word, tracing 
its history, its date, its variations of meaning as time 
creeps oil, and men’s minds and manners vary, and so 1 
their estimation of the things indicated by words vary 
too. Laying all these together, lie shows how a word 
in its derivation may stamp a historical fact (for 
instance, our word Church having a Greek origin, and 
being quite dissimilar to the Latin word expressing 
the same thing, is corroborative evidence of our Church 
itself not having a Roman source at its beginning ;) — 
how a declension in the scale of humanity is marked 
by the word which once wus used to express a higher 
power, having been forgotten , inly remaining as a 
tradition with some of their aged men— how our very 
moral being is benefited by our being cognisant of the 
exact significance of each word we utter, so that we 
muy neither go beyond nor fall short of the truth. Tho 
Fourth Lecture, “On the Distinction of Words,” is 
perhaps the most rich in suggestion in the series to all 
classes of readers. The process of “ desynonymizing,” 
or distinguishing between words synonymous in their 
origin, but by use and custom acquiring each its 
separate inflection of meaning, is most interestingly 
wrought out, but too closely for extracting from. 
We will, therefore, cliooso the concision of this 
portion of the book, as indicative of the moral applica- 
tion of what might at first be considered merely 
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scholastic instructions ; prefacing it by a passage from 
the introductory lecture 

11 A popular author of our day has somewhere charac- 
terised language as ' fossil poetry/— evidently meaning 
that just as in some fossil, curious and beautiful shapes 
of vegetable or animal life, the graceful fern, or the 
finely vertobrated lizard, suoh as now, it may be, have 
been extinct for thousands of years, aro permanently 
bound up in the stone, and rescued from that perishing j 
which would otherwise have been theirs; so in words 
aro beautiful thoughts and images, the imagination and 
feeling of past ages, of men long sinoo in their graves, 
of men whose very names have perished, those, which 
would so easily have perished too, are preserved and 
made safe for ever . . . 

“ Language may be, and is, this fossil poetry, but it 
may be affirmed of it with exactly the same truth, that 
it is fossil ethics, or fossil history. Words quite as often 
and as effectually embody facts of history, or convictions 
of the common moral sense of mankind; even ns, so 
far as that moral sense may bo perverted, they will bear 
witness and keep a record of that perversion . . . 

“ Language, then, is fossil poetry; in other words, we 
aro not to look for tho poetry which a people may 
possess, only in its poems, or its poetical customs, tradi- 
tions, and beliefs. Many a single word is also in itself 
a concentrated poem, having stores of poetical thought 
and imagery laid up in it. Examine it, and it will be 
found to rest on some deep analogy of things natural 
and things spiritual ; bringing those to illustrate and 
to give an abiding form and body to these. The image 
may have grown trite and ordinary now, perhaps through 
the help of this very word may have become so entirely 
the heritage of all, os to seem little better than a 
common place ; yet not tho less ho who first discerned 
tho relation, am! dovised the new word which should 
express it, or gave to an old, never before hut literally 
used, this new and figurative sense, he was in his degree 
a poet — a maker, that is, of things which wero not 
before, which would not have existed but for him, or 
for some other gifted with like powers. 

“ Let me illustrate that which 1 have been saying, by 
the word * tribulation.’ We all know, in a general way, 
that this word, which occurs not seldom in the Scrip- 
tures and in the Liturgy, means affliction, sorrow, 
anguish ; but it is quite worth our while to know how 
it means this, and to question the word a little closer. 
It is derived from the Latin tribulum, that word signi- 
fying tho threshing instrument or roller, by which the 
Romans separated the corn from tho husks; and 

* tribulation’ in its primary significance was the act of 
this separation. But some Latin writer of the Christian 
Church appropriated the word and image for the setting 
forth of a higher truth ; and sorrow and distress ami 
adversity being the appointed means of separating in 
men their chaff from their wheat, — of whntover in them 
was light and trivial and poor, from the solid and the 
true,— therefore he called these sorrows and griefs 

* tribulations/ threshings, that is, of the inner spiritual 
man, without which thcro could bo no fitting him for 
tho heavenly garner." — Pp. 4 — 6. 

" Now let us suppose this power of exactly saying 
what wo mean, and neither more nor less than we 
mean, to be merely an elegant mental accomplishment ; 
it is indeed this, and perhaps there is no power so surely 
indicative of a high and accurate training of tho intel- 
lectual faculties. But it is also much more than this, 
it has a moral meaning as well. It is nearly allied to 
morality, inasmuch as it is nearly connected with 
truthfulness. Every man who has himself, in any degree, 
cared for the truth, and occupied himself in seeking it, 
is more or less aware how much of tho falsehood 
which is in the world passes current under the conceal- 
ment of words, how many strifes and controversies, 

* Which feed the simple and offend the wise/ 


find all, or nearly all their fuel and their nourishment 
in words, carelessly or dishonestly employed. And 
when a man has had any actual experience of this fast, 
and has at all perceived how far this mischief reaches, 
he is sometimes almost tempted to Say with Shakspeafe’* 
clown, * Words are grown so false, I am loath to ptote 
reason with them/ Ho eannot, however, forego' their 
employment, not to say that he will presently perceive^ 
that this falseness of theirs, whereof he accuses them, 
this cheating power of words, is not of their proper use, 
but their abuse; that, however they may have been 
enlisted in the service of lies, they are yet of themselves 
most true, and that where the bane is, there the antidote 
should be sought as well. Ask, then, words what they 
mean, that you may deliver yourselves, that you may 
help to deliver others, from tho tyranny of words, ana 
from tho strife of ‘ word-warriors.* Learn to distinguish 
between them, for you have the authority of Hooker, 
that ' the mixture of those things by speech, which by 
nature aro divided, is the mother of all error.’ Ana 
although I cannot promise you that the study of 
synonyms, or the acquaintance with derivt^ions, or any 
oilier knowledge but the very highest knowledge of all, 
will deliver you from the temptation to misuse this or 
any other gift of God, a temptation which always lies ' 
so near us, yet I um sure that these studies rightly 
pursued will do much in leading us to stand in awe of 
this divino gift of words, and to trcmblo at the thought 
of turning it to any other than those worthy ends for 
which God has endowed us with it.”— Pp. 116, 117. 

One word on what we should lose by adapting the 
“ Phonetic ” method of spelling. 

“ I can conceive no method of so effectually defacing 
our English tongue, nothing that would go so far to 
empty it, practically at least and for us, of all the ; 
hoarded wit, wisdom, imagination, and history which j 
it contains, as the introduction of this scheme. In ij 
innumerable instances, it would obliterate altogether ] 
those clear marks of birth and parentage which, if not , 
all, yet so many of our words bear new upon their very , 
fronts, or are ready on a very slight interrogation to '• 
declare to us. W ords have now an ancestry, and the • 
ancestry of words, as of men, is often a very noble part j 
of them, making them capablo of great things, because ] 
thuhC fiom whom they were dorived have done great 
things before them." — Pp. 119, 120. 

lluvetisclijfe. A Kovel, by the Authoress of Emilia 
Wyndham. 3 vols. 8vo. 

We have the pleasure of announcing to our readers 
that, in spite of defects, “ Ravcnsclifte ” is a story 
worthy of the writer of the “Admiral's Daughter.” j 
So powerful and affecting a book has not issued from 1 
the press for a long time. It is in tho skilful contrast 
of characters and in the equally skilful interweaving 
of tho various parts of the story that some of the 
secret of its success lies ; but the great crowning 
excellence is the concentrated feeliug, the deep 
passion, the vehement, absorbing, real, and yet 
romantic struggle which goes ou in the minds of 
Randal Langford of Ravenscliffe and his adored bride 
Eleanor: lie loving her above all things, to the 
exclusion of all things else; she loving him, it is 
true; but second to another, who is as preokms to 
her as she is to him. She is gentle and weak, bowed 
down by the tyranny of her worldly mother and 
brother, and is compelled, out of very shame at tile 
supposed desertion of the man she loves, to accept 
for husband the man who loves her with his whold 
heart, and whom sho esteems and pities and loves 1 
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from the habit of her childhood. The marriage day 
of these two is one of the dinest and most effec- 
tive pieces of domestic tragedy we have seen for a 
long time. The only thing which in the least mars 
its effect, on reflection, (it docs not occur to the 
mind whilo reading.) is the similarity of position 
between Eleanor Wharneliflc and Lucy in the Bride 
of Latnmcrmoor ; only the Master of llavcnswood 
and the Master of Raveuscliffe, in spite of their 
striking resemblance, play opposite parts : the latter 
being the unwelcome husband. The passionate and 
pathetic scenes of “ Raveuscliffe 11 are worthy of the 
best praise we can give ; but what shall wc say of the 
clay which she has allowed to mingle with her gold ? 
for some portions of this book are as much below par 
as others arc above it. The authoress seems to have 
gone to sleep over some parts, or to have given them 
to a housemaid to write, they arc so stupid and so 
slovenly. At other times the moral reflections are 
such as to provoke laughter: they arc so very flat 
and silly. Who, for instance, can read such platitudes 
as the following in sucli a book, and not wonder as 
some people used to wonder about the flies in amber? — 

"Not that the things themselves were very rare. 
They wondered how the devil they got there." 

Wc certainly did the same on coming across a few 
things like this : — 

" Jt is lamentable, it is grievous — one of the great 
evils nnder the sun — is perversion of character / ! ! I n 
my opinion almost all faulty, almost all criminal cha- 
racters, are but perverted ones. There is not only the 
mystery of original sin, for which most are but too ready 
to look, to be found, but the image of God exists, 
however defaced, in every one. If in busying ourselves 
so much in punishing, in order to the correction of 
faults, we were to give half our attention to the dis- 
covering and developing of good qualities , I believe our 
moral education would produce far less unsatisfactory 
results than it at present does ! ! ! ” 

Our authoress does not seem to be in the least 
aware that she has said something as novel as the 
French incontrovertible truth, " llenri Quaire est 
mort." She goes on : — 

"We ought to have more faith in human nature. 
Faith, in itself, moves mountains, and the very confi- 
dence in the existence of good qualities would oiten call 
them into action.” 

Very original and fresh, certainly ! If Mrs. Marsh 
would tell stories and avoid moral senlimcnts — 
stick to Schcberezade and abjure Joseph Surface — she 
would be a charming tale-teller. She cannot write 
a fine style, but she can, if she will, tell a story 
incomparably well— as she has done now. 

The Old Engagement. A Spinster's Story. By Julia 
Day. 1 vol. 8vo. 

If the Authoress of this little volume had possessed 
a judicious friend, privileged to be perfectly frank, 
(and consequently very disagreeable,) and who, in 
virtue of that frankness, had whispered into her car, 
*' Th not publish. Your dialogue, though lively, is 
often forced, and the machinery by which you move 
your characters is so visible, that discerning people 
like four Miss Vaughan and Colonel Estconrt, instead 


l of being again drawn together by it, would have been 
bound to assert their free ageney, and cast off the 
roj)Cs (not threads) by which officious friends were 
seeking to bind them together, and would take refuge, 
one * at the centre,' the other, thrice-, further than 
* the utmost pole/ ” If a judicious friend had so 
spoken, we should have been spared the unpleasant 
office of whispering the same into the ear of our friend 
the public. We own, however, to a secret affection 
for l)r. Grove, perhaps because he is "the ugliest man 
in England/ 1 There is nothing in the tone or inten- 
tion of the tale to condemn, and when a little reflection 
has enabled Miss Day to manago her plot a little more 
scientifically, — when, like nature, she learns to carry 
on her works in secret till the "bright consummate 
flower 11 bursts on us, we shall be very glad to wel- 
come characters so agreeably sketched as hers in a 
more skilful grouping. 

The Fair Carew ; or, Husbands and Wives. A Kovel 
3 vols. 8vo. 

A book full of talent — well written, lively, sensible, 
with experience and insight into character — but a book 
that fails to keep up the attention, from the continual 
introduction of new people and their histories into the 
main current of the tale. Some of the characters, 
especially in the Luttrcl family, arc remarkably well 
drawn and worked out. On tho whole, we are of 
opinion that the book ought to be more interesting 
than it is, and the next production of the author will 
be completely successful. 


NOTICE OF ERROR. 

In page 2 74, volume xiv., there occurs a very 
serious error. James Graham , Marquis of Mon- 
trose, is there confounded with John Graham, other- 
wise called “ Graham of Claverhouse.” The mistnko 
seems to have arisen from the accidental omission 
(cither in proof or manuscript) of the word " not.'* 
The writer intended to have written : ,f It needs 
scarcely be mentioned that this is not the famous j 
* Graham of Claverhouse/ 11 &c.; he begs to pre- j 
sent his respectful acknowledgments to the two j 
intelligent correspondents who have drawn his ntten- 1 
tion to the error ; and he trusts they will perceive ! 
how easily the omission men ipned might be made, in | 
the baste and rapidity sometimes required in periodical 
writing. For the benefit of the few readers whom the I 
error may be supposed to have misled, it will be right 1 
to state that-— the Graham described in the article in I 
question as being put to death at Edinburgh, was the 
Marquis of Montrose, who in 1650 attempted a \ 
cavalier insurrection in Scotland, while Charles II. 
was an exile in Holland ; and that the not so respect- 
able "Graham of Claverhouse 11 was the Viscount 
Dundee, who fell in battle at Killiecrankie (July 27, 

1 6S9), while engaged iu an insurrection which he had 
raised in the Highlands in behalf of James II., at the 
time when the “ Scottish Convention 11 was about to 
sottle the crown on William and Mary. 
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Book Second. 

When I, Ethelfleda, consider the enormous dispro- 
portion between the most aggravated and prolonged 
sufferings of this present life und tiie glory that shall 
hereafter be revealed to us, it seems to me that were 
this little span one entire spasm or throe, we might 
gratefully so purchase the everlasting bliss. Whereas, 
wo very well trow that this thorn-strewn path is 
interspersed with many sweet flowers, and watered 
with many refreshing streams, and overhung with 
many wholesome, unforbidden fruits; and that its* 
' course lies through many a deep glade and cheerful 
meadow, alternately in tho cool shadu and genial 
sunshine. Well, therefore, may the holy apostle of 
old remind us that our present afflictions, which arc 
but for a moment, are working for us a far more 
exceeding weight of glory. 

But reflections such as these do not, it is true, 
obtain their full mosterdom uuder the immediate 
pressure of trials that wring from us strong crying 
and tears. And such being the case, it is no wonder 
that I, Ethelfleda, then a mere child, should have 
been sorely grieved that my sister’s wedding-dinner 
was spoilt as it was. Three days the feast arose ; on 
the third day, Alfred the prince, clad in weeds of 
peace, was seated at tabic between my mother and 
Ethclswitha, with a circlet of gold about his head, and 
a golden cup in his hand, and a smile and cheerful 
saying on his lips, when he suddenly gave a sharp cry, 
that made every one’s blood run cold. 1 You may be 
sure every man and woman there present started up 
or looked aghast, thinking he was either stabbed or 
poisoned; but none were so amazed as was Ethcl- 
switha. They had both risen up, and he had staggered 
towards her a little, with his hands on her shoulders, 
his head drooping, and his face and hair steeped in a 
clammy dew. Then it was that my mother, who says 
thut the same thing can never astonic her twice, did 
with all her composed stateliness cause him to be 
borne away to his chamber, attended by my father 
and Ethelswithn ; and did check and allay the uni- 
versal panic aud ferment by telling the company, truly, 
the prince had a spasm she had seen him taken with 
once before. Having thus pcacciflcd the assembly, 
she departed with all haste to the prince’s chamber ; 
and I, Etlielfled, who, if I had b£n less of a Child 
should have remained and done the honours in her 
stead, did, by reason of my youth, steal away from 
the confused groups, aud make for tho ante-room of 
tho prince's chamber, having no access whereunto, 

I hung about for a while in tho outer gallery thereof. 
And, looking forth of tho lattice at the gaily prankt 
groups on the green, the pavilions fluttering with 
ribbons, tho booths loaded with cakes, the gleemcn 
harping and piping, archers leaning on their long 
bows, wrestlers rolling on the grass, and children 
scrambling for nut9 and halfpence, 3 1 wondered within 

(1) See Leigh Hunt’s "Indicator.” 

(2) Hclfllugo. 
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myself, childlike, how folks could be so unfeeling add 
so happy. * 

But they were not so, in faot, at least the elder and 
more thoughtful, though I wist it not at the time. 
Many were astoaled, some in tears/ and every one 
anxious for tidings of the prince’s welfare. For ho 
was greatly loved of all. 

At length, my mother coining forth, composed, but 
very pale, said "You here, Ethelfleda P we should 
both be in the hall." I said, "Oh, mother, what has 
hurt your hand? it has five wounds on it." She 
looked at them and began to weep, saying, "The 
print of his nails in his strong pain; I marked them 
not till now." But she wiped her eyes and went into 
the hall directly : 1 close following. I remember not * 
much of that heavy evening, every one seemed out of 
tune. Feigned mirth is heavy ; and feigned sympathy 
heavier. There was a minstrel who did us good 
service by singing the doleful song of Beowulf, which, 
at the speediest, is three hours long. The men drew 
about him, and many gerefas and thanes that pre- 
tended to listen consulted on the expediency of taking 
leave and ending the feast. My mother began to 
look harassed ; she whispered to me, " See if you can 
glean tidings of him," so I went and found the outer 
gallery full of yellow torch-light and of people waiting 
quietly. I passed on through the now empty ante- 
chamber : Ethelswitliu came to the door when I 
tapped ; she said, " He is sleeping now, help me to 
disengage my veil, and be within call in my little 
room.” So I undid her veil, which had been sent 
from Borne, and was as fine as gossamer, worked all 
over with silver stars; and I unclasped her golden 
slippers ; and then, having advertised my mother of 
the prince’s repose, I obeyed my sister's behest, and 
betook myself into her little dressing closet. After 
a time, I heard horses’ feet softly treading under the 
window, aud, looking forth, could make out, by the 
light of torches, my father bidding hushed farewells 
to sundry guests. Still looking forth, but noting 
nothing, I mused of all that had befallen during the 
lost three days, which seemed now to have no reality 
in them; the gay carolling and winding of horns 
before day-dawn; the hunters and dogs dispersed 
[ over the dewy grass, impatient to start. . . Alfred 
the prince stepping forth, a gay bridegroom from his 
closet, people huzzaing, dogs baying, horses champing, 
the gay sun sliming over all. 

Then the noon-tide feast— royal and noble guests 
arriving — minstrels harping— rich gifts presenting— 
Ethelswitha as fair as May— tables spread all down 
the hall and along tho green — others spread in green 
bowers — baked meats smelling everywhere — wine, ale, 
and cyder running— my mother seeing to all aud at 
leisure for everything. 

The archery, the prizes, the bride on her flowery 
throne ; the rustic sports, the music. Supper, jesting, 
complimenting, mirth growing noisier; eveiy one full 
of themselves, and yet ever looking at the bridegroom 
aud bride .... all at once brought to a pauso by 
that exceeding bitter cry. 
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Ia the stillness of the night, I could hear one of 
the guards without, ask his fellow, “ What made him, 
wit ye, so cry out P ’* The other responded, “ They may 
«ay what they list ; I take it that lie was tormented of 
the devil. 1 ’ Musing much of this* and of the dis- 
tinctions between chastisements and temptations, I 
fell on sleep or ever I was aware, with my head on my 
arms and a prayer on my lips; and thereupon had a 
dream, which was, indeed, but that of a child, yet 
which, for its singularity and the impression it made 
upon me for a long timo afterwards, I cannot refrain 
from here recording. 

Mcthought I was still waking, and reclining, because 
of my weariness, on an oaken settle that stood over- 
against the casement, when a bright figure stood 
I suddenly beside me, and said, “ Arise up quickly ! ” 
So I did ; and wc passed through my sister's chamber, 
where she and the prince lay strait and stiff, like two 
monumental figures on an altar-tomb carvcu out of 
stone; and lier veil of slurs, which incthought she 
still wore, hung nigh unto 1 ho silver lamp, but burnt 
not. For why? A watcher sale at their head, and 
another at their feet, clad in long while garments, 
looking holier than men, stronger than women, fairer 
than either; and they were keeping ward. So we 
left them, and passed on through the outer door, that 
unclosed and folded again of itself; and without, in 
the gallery, were the lights burning dim, and men 
dropped asleep after all sorts of fashions; but, among 
them here and there, spiritual beings in orderly array, 
silent and attcut. At each door and each bed-head as 
on wc passed, were still other vigils on guard; and so 
we passed on from the chief cliambris to the low, 
narrow, and close rooms and offices round about the 
court-yards beyond ; and even here, too, amongst the 
tired servants, were other watchers. In special, I 
marked two in the women’s quarter leaning over a 
poor wench, jEthclicc by name, of fearful and sorrowful 
mood, and one said softly to the other, " How troubled 
she is above measure!” and the other made answer, 
"Yea, bat not for long.” Then the first sailli, "Tis 
a vain terror, a mere shadow she has started at and 
the other saith, "Yea, but whileas it lastcth, 'tis no 
mere shadow to her ! ” And so, made a cross on her 
forehead, and its furrows disappeared. hut the 
brightest watcher of them all, in appearance like to a 
king, stood by a poor esne 1 that was driven from 
pillar to post from morning to night. This angel had 
a pale blue star on bis brow, mid was so deep in 
thought, that he noted us not as wc passed by. Then 
wc came into the outer court, into the dark glooming 
shade and cool night air; and, mcthought, iny guide 
said “Go forward, and see the wonders of the night.” 

So 1 went forward alone, and a little but not much 
afraid, into the chase, 'which soon became a forest 
with moonlit glades. But here and everywhere, I 
encountered spiritual beings, m companies or alone; 
some in inaudible discourse, walking, standing, or lying; 
some busied among the leaves and flowers; and it 
seemed unto me, that every tree and herb had its 

(l; S.avc. 


gardener, though so shadowy, so silent, so like it in 
colour, as to be only with pain made out. None 
looked on me, but many looked up, and I wist not 
whether there were moro of gravity or happiness in 
their faces. After a while, they seemed all to look 
round witli reverence at some one preceding me, and 
then quietly return to their labours ; but I could see 
none before me. However, I came at length to a 
high wall, still in the blackness of midnight shade, and 
in the wall, a door, and in the door, a key; and I 
heard some one between it and me turn that key, and 
that door opened and I went in. Withiuside, I could 
discern rather than see there was a fair garden, for I 
could smell aromatic herbs and sweet spices, such as 
arc used by our priests, and the odour of sweet flowers; 
and once and again my foot caught in the tendrils of 
creeping plants that seemed to grow too rankly, inter- 
mixed with weeds. A pleasing kind of fcarfulncss 
overcame me in this garden, and I went on through a 
tangled foot-track that descended pretty steeply to 
the brink of a little lone pool or well, lying in the 
darkness of brightness. It looked so cool and pure, 
that I took some of the water in my hand to drink, 
hut it tasted bitter; and I stooped over it to look in 
its clear depths, expecting to see myself reflected in it; 
hut, instead thereof, lo! another face, not mine own ! 
Aud I trembled, and awoke. 

. . . There was Ethclswitha standing over me, 
looking haggard in the grey light of dawn ; and she 
said, " Poor child, sorrow hath made you heavy to 
slumber — send me my women, and go you and sleep 
on your bed.” 

So I did as she bade me, and sank into dreamless 
sleep ; for, indeed, I was new to night watching. The 
busy throng soon dispersed ; and llie prince, making 
out from his leeches that they knew not what ailed 
him, and could give no certitude of speedy recovery, 
gat up from his couch, saying, "Then I’ll bear it as 
best 1 may.” And calling me to him, he took from 
his vest a little note-book full of wiselike sentences 
and sans of Scripture, whereon lie loved to look, 
though lie was not fluent at reading; aud lie bade me 
write therein a saying of Ethelswitlia’s, which had 
much pleased him, — "Jesus hurts but to heal.” 
Having fulfilled his behest, I returned it unto him; 
when, regarding it admiringly, he said, "Thou’rt the 
featest little scribe in Chri' tendom or Kent. I will 
give you my silver ran.” 

* ns * * * 

It came to pass after those days, that our country 
had no rest. Without, were fightings ; within, were 
fears. Wc were tried and put lo the proof every 
way ; in assaults, in sieges, in pillagings, in the burning 
of our houses, in the destruction of our crops, in the 
peril of our lives. What wretchedness did those 
pagans, the Danes, occasion ! yea, what weariness of 
living; yea, what difficulty to live! I havo known 
rulers in high places as hard put to it in those days 
for a dinner, as were the princes of Samaria during 
the siege, when an ass’s head sold for fourscore pieces of 
silver; und though a man were liable to the heals- 
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fang or neck-catch if lie gave his servants flesh-meat 
on a fast-day, meat of all sorts waB so hard to come 
by, that I fancy the rule was never less observed, 
except upon compulsion, for all ate a hearty meal 
when they could. As for the lower sort, they were 
fain to seethe pottage of ramps, cresses, and* refuse, 
such as, in common, only the swine would eat ; and 
would hardly, I think, have refused strong drink, 
though a mouse or weasel had died in it, in spite of 
the penalty; for what escaped the troops of Tcmn, 
the companies of Sheba licked up; of Hubba, that 
is, and Hingmar, his brother, the sons of Lodbrog 
the Dane. It would seem they had come up from 
their place in the North, as Gog and Magog in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, with all their bands, into the 
land of un walled villages, and to them that were at 
rest and dwelling safely, to take a spoil, and to take 
a prey, and to carry away silver, and gold, and goods, 
and much rattle. 

In those days was it feelingly to be experienced, in 
the words of the holy Shepherd-king, that it is heller 
to fall into the hands of God than of man ; for albeit 
the famine and pestilence had been hard to bear, the 
war was mueh worse. Those infidel wretches em- 
bittered the very morsel between our teeth, scouring 
the country like troop3 of wolves, violently taking 
away our flocks and feeding thereof, driving away 
the ass of the fatherless, mid taking the ox of the 
widow, turning the needy out of doors, and causin'? the 
naked to lodge without covering; insomuch that they 
were wet with the showers from the mountains, and 
constrained to burrow in caves and holes of the earth, 
or to roost in the forest for shelter. As for ourselves, 

. . . to-day there would not be a man on the premises; 
every soul of them fluttered like spanuws from corn ; 
anon, like the sparrows to their meat, “ley come back 
again, every man with his hart or roebuck, or maybe 
a handful of them with a wild boar ; and so wc cat 
and are refreshed, till a cry comes sooner or htcr of 
“The Danes ! ” Ilowbcit, ] am running on too fast,, 
into the middle and latter part of the year, anil must 
return for a little to the beginning of the spring, after 
my sister’s marriage, when the clods of the valley 
began to show their tender blades, and the primrose 
and celandine to peer forth on the banks, and jaek-i’- 
the-hedge to show his saucy face along the by-paths ; 
and the jays and starlings to chatter, and the wrynedks 
to pipe, and the rooks to utter their iioarse notes. I 
had shot up very fust, of late, into a mere cornstalk, 
and had, I think, a little outgrown my strength; add 
to which, I had applied somewhat too closely to a 
wall-hanging I was working for Ethclswitha, so that 
I lost my health a little, and was dull and sorry of 
cheer; but my mother thought I should clear up in 
the spring; howbeit, I did not. The subject of my 
hanging, which was lovely, I will here describe. ]t 
was the flight into Egypt, which has always had some- 
what about it very pastoral and pleasant to my mind. 
Joseph and Mary would, no question, shun the walled 
towns and populous villages, and trace their way 
through the most sylvan and sequestered pat hs. How 


pleasant, to camp out, in that Warm climate, under 
date-trees and palm-tfees, out of reach of the eneipy, 
sleeping on honeysuckle banks, crossing brooks, testing 
in cool valleys, and dining under hedges I . . 1 de- 
picted them, to the best of my ability, halting at one 
of these rustical resting-places ; the ass turned looee 
to graze, Joseph dipping water from the spring, Mary 
setting out their frugal repast, and the Holy Child, 
looking with grave Berenity at two pieces of wood, 
fallen over one another in the form of the cross. It 
was a delightsome subject; only that I Ethelfled, 
wist not how to make the rivulet look as if it wound 
away into the distance ; it would go up into the sky. 

I thought about it and dreamed about it, and I think 
over-application to it made tne ill of cheer, but my 
mother thought 1 had taken the lung-oil, 1 and dieted 
me on chestnuts and honey ; but this doing me no 
good, she made out that I was bewitched; and in 
the following manner. 

Straying one morning in the cow-pastures, hunting 
for the first primroses, there conies me a pretty white 
doc, Hitting among the bare trees, and presently trots 
from Hie brake close up to my side. 1 hold out my 
hand, which it licks; and to my surprise I note a 
leathern bottle tied about its neck with a thong. On 
handling the same, I find some drops of sour milk 
hardened about its mouth, and guess whosoever hath 
tied it about the doc’s neck must depend on it, some- 
how, for a supply. Remembering Elijah and the 
ravens, I tempt the doe towards the dairy, feed it 
with crumbs, and fill the bottle with milk; whereon 
it trots away as though its mission were fulfilled. 
Day after day it relurns with the empty creche, 
which I as constantly replenish ; and at length I am 
avised to track the pretty creature into f lie woods. 
Having now become friendly with me, it ambled on a 
little in advance, oft stopping for me and then trotting 
on again, tiH it had led me much further than I 
reckoned oil, quite beyond my knowledge, and far 
away from home. At length T became scared, doubting 
how I should find my way bark, and apprehensive of 
some salvage beast rushing out upon me . . . as for 
the more harmless sort, we scat tried herds of them, 
right and left. All at once, we reach a glooming 
brake, with dead men’s bones whitening among the 
grass, as though some death-struggle had occurred 
there long ago; and in the midst a prodigious huge 
gnarred oak, of unaccountable age, and embost with 
moss ; in the hollow of which, cowers or crouches an 
old woman, a gnawing of her arm, as it seemed to 
me, and muttering in a strange, cld rich fashion, "What 
ho! Thor! what ho, Odin! Bring back my little 
lad. . . Did he then? Lordsnke, who’d mind a child? 
What wouldst have ? here’s fever-few an* time past in 
a honcy-bug— indeed purslane’s wanting . . oh loll!” * 
And seeing the doc trot up to her, she clasped her 
skinny arms about its neck, undid the bottle with 
trembling hands, drained it os though she were 
famishing, and then fell to kissing and hugging the 
doe as t hough she w ere crazy, which indeed she was. . 

(1) Consumption. 
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Her face was more like that of a man's than a woman’s, 
more like a fiend's than either ; her skin like old brown 
leather, eyes red as ferrets, with grisly hair falling 
over them. Nor had I a doubt, hearing her name the 
names of the Danish gods, but that she was a wicca 
or witch; and, in my jearfulness, making a little 
rustling noise which caught her cars, she started up, 
caught sight of me, and was about to full on me, when 
a savage growl from behind, followed by the spring 
of a huge, hairy, dark body over my head, towards her 
throat, so sheared me as that I fell lifeless to the 
ground. When I recovered, there was Eadwulf’s 
great black and tawny blood-hound licking my face, 
and Eadwulf himself, with eyes as red as his hair, 
coming up all panting, llis first greeting was, “ Tell 
'ee what, mistress . . thou's led me a pretty dance ; 
and may I be hung for a Danes’ spy if e'er 1 let thee 
out o' sight of us all, so long together again ! " He'd 
been crying, I think ; and I was somewhat cowed, so 
'companied him homewards quietly enow, without 
sayiug, as I sometimes did when he chodc me, “Where’s 
the harm ? ” or “ Where’s the wrong ? " 

Some foresters, whom we met by the way, reported 
old Mulla, as they called her, to be a harmless maniac, 
whom the pagans had bereft of her wits by slaying 
her sons; howbeit, my mother apprehended her to 
have somewhat of malign power about her ; and, see- 
ing me much fluttered by the encounter, would have 
it 1 was bewitched. An ashen bough was therefore 
placed over my pillow, and Gunfried, the wise woman, 
was called in. As for the doe, I regret to relate that 
the poor, harmless creature was chased away by the 
serfs, who held it to be little better than its mistress. 

I had a secret fear of one who, like Gunfried, was 
reported to have some mysterious insight into bodily 
and mental diseases; which left me, however, the 
moment I saw her; for she was the keenest, yet 
gentlest and sweetcst-looking old woman I ever set 
eyes on. She took me readily in hand, aud made 
much of certain herbs which, to be of any good to me, 

I must gather at- day-dawn myself; to wit, white 
horehound, hyssop, brown-wort, parsley, rue, and 
groundsel ; of each twenty penny-weights, seethed in 
a systcr-full of old ale till half boiled away ; of which 
I was to drink a neap-full cold every morning fasting, 
and in the evening as much warm. To collect the 
roots and fresh leaves, she and I footed it together 
over the early dew many a May morning ; and, whe- 
ther owing to the fresh air, or to her medicine, I be- 
came quite strong and well. Many a wise lesson did 
she teach me of the goodness and glory of God, as set 
forth in the properties of this and that herb aud 
flower; and many a lovely talc did she tell me that 
carried me quite out of myself. On my putting it to 
her, one day, why the herbs, to do me any good, must 
be gathered by my own hands, she, smiling, made 
answer, — 

“ There are many things which, to be of any good 
to you, must be done by yourself. You must pray for 
yourself, you must sleep for yourself, you must eat 
for yourself. Cau my having a full meal afford any 


nourishment to yon, wit ye P We must all walk along 
the strait path ourselves, if we would wonue through 
the gate at the further end of it." 

I have often since thought, how sad to be old 
Mulla, how happy to be old Gunfried. There was 
everything about the one to mako old ago fearsome ; 
there was nothing about the other to make old ago 
otherwise than pleasant. 

Now, ever since my encounter with old Mulla, my 
walks had been more guarded and circumscribed. 
For some time, save with Gunfried, Eadwulf, or some 
of our own women, I stirred not. Howbeit, as habit 
bates sense of danger, and over-charge is onerous, 
I gradually became less watchful and watched, and 
made long progresses in and about tho woods 00 foot, 
attended only by the wolf-dog. Bran. One day we 
met a prodigious large wolf, who had scarce glared on 
me with his red, hungry eyes, when Bran throttled 
him and laid him dead at my feet. I was so pleased 
with myself for being no more scared than I was, that 
it was the greatest effort to me to refrain from brag- 
ging of it on my return home ; howbeit, I abstained, 
that is, for three days, lest my walks should thereon 
be forbidden. At the end of that time, my natural 
sincerity made the concealment extremely burthen- 
some unto me; and, as the Psalmist expresses it, 

“ my heart was hot within me." Ilowbcit, it seemed 
so stupid and shameful then to reveal a matter I had 
already made a secret of, that 1 could not bear to tell 
it, except to iny confessor, to whom I mentioned it in 
confcosion, but so slightly, and, as it were in paren- 
thesis, that I much think the old man never heard it 
at all. Howbeit, I got absolution, which pcaccificd me 
at the time, though, in the end, neither that nor my 
old “ Where’s the wrong J” proved of any avail ; and 
I refrain not%om saying that since 1 have come to 
mature years, I have done penance for that little 
fault. 

However, the secret ... (I pray thee, reader, bear 
awhile with my garrulity,) the secret, I say, was not 
j to be so kept, w hctlicr I would or no. Previous to 
the appearance of the wolf, I had been knitting bluc- 
j bells about Bran’s neck with an azure twine; and the 
very next time we three went that way together, 
Eadwulf, Bran, and J, Bran pulled Eadwulf by the 
skirt of his skin hunting-frock, to the place where , 
the dead wolf lay, and lool ^ up in his face, as much ; 
as to ask whether lie had not done a clever thing. 
The moment Eadwulf saw it, he cries, " Hey ! here's 
been death- work ! This twine is thine, mistress !-~ 

I marked it, last week, in thine hand. Did the wolf, 
then, ily at thee ?” 1 hastily cried, “ Dear Eadwulf, 
it did but don’t tell. It did me no harm, you see." 
He stood musing, and looking on me awhile, the blue 
twine still in his hand, and then delivered himself 
thus : — " ' Don’t tell,’ thou says, mistress P and, * it 
has done thee no harm P' Has it done thee no harm, 
mistress, if it comes to ‘ Don't tell?* Why, thou's 
putting a rope round thino own neck, and giving me 
the other end of it ! I’ve only to say, Wolf, or to 
growl a little, or to say, I wish I had a piece of 
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twine,— to make thee ready to kill me ! ... I cares 
for thee, mistress, as thou wert mine own daughter ; 
howbeit, let it be as thou wishest. ... An thou bids 
me, I'll not tell/’ 

So, of course, I consented to make no secret of the 
matter any longer ; and all the better, I think, for my 
own heart and soul. Trifle as it was, I have often 
since remembered the wolf. 

I know not whether I were at this time what is 
ordinarily thought comely. Ethclswitha was always 
so much more thought of than myself, that I thought 
as little of myself as the rest dtd, and never troubled 
the looking-glass much. In sooth, I was apt to take 
too little rather than too much thought of what I 
should put on; and left the charge of my hair, which 
was now very long, entirely to my women, who seemed 
to me to spend u good deal more time than they 
needed to have done, in smoothing and trifling with 
it. But the sensation was pleasant and soothing, and 
left me to pursue my own thoughts; so I never 
hurried them. My father called me his apple-blossom ; 
and, one day, I heard some one say, to another one, 
without thinking I noted him . . . somewhat about . . . 
“Sweet as the breath of morning.” ’Tis strange, 
how we remember such-like things. 

***** 

About this time, for as young as I was, my marriage 
with the Earl of Berks became the common report ; 
not tliaL I had seen much of him. lie was a brave 
man, with a face like an owl ; and 1 must say, 1 should 
| have preferred his younger brother. However, it was, 
of course, quite out of the question to think of the 
I latter, since, though noble, he had not forty hides of 
! land, and could not sit in the witenn-gemot. The 
1 carl liia brother was good-hcartcd, but somewhat 
1 tedious. He sang a song at the prince’s wedding, 

1 that, had lie not been who lie was, every one would 
have lost patience with. Notwithstanding which, had 
we been espoused, I could have found it in my heart 
to be unto him a good wife; but, on the whole, am 
thankful it went otherwise. My mother thought me 
, too young; my father thought, if ’I were delayed too 
long, it might, in such unsettled times, never come to 
1 pass at all. JIad he had his will, I Ethelflcd might, 

' not now be writing this chronicle. 

However, the lamentable event which deprived me 
of my intended husband, demands a new book, — not 
to say a better and more moving writer than my most 
contemptible self. Nor is it to be supposed that 
I should ever have attempted to preserve, by my mean 
pen, events so worthy of a much better narrator, 
had it seemed likely that, in tho much greater im- 
portance men attach to themselves and their own 
sayings and doings than to those of other people, any 
other chronicler would address himself to my task, or, 
if lie did, be able to make half so much of it as I can. 

- — It was among the loveliest customs of the 
ancients to bury the young at morning twilight ; for 
j ns they strove to give the softest interpretation to 
; death, so they imagined that Aurora, who loved the 
young, hod stolen them to her embrace. 


A CHAPTER ON THE ROBIN. 

BY H. G. ADAMS. 

“ The Redbreast, sacred to tho household Gods, 

Wisely regardful of the threatening sky. 

In joyless fields, and thorny thieketp, leaves 
His shivering mates ; and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On tho warm hearth ; then hopping o’er the floor. 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

• And pocks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 

Till more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet.” Thomson. 

“I have heard,” says Macgillivray, “of a closet 
naturalist, who, slighting the labours of a brother of 
the field, alleged that he could pen a volume on the 
Robin ; but surely if confined to the subject, written 
in the manner of the Classification of Birds in Lard ner’s 
Cycloprcdia and without the aid of fable, it would 
prove a duller book than Robinson Crusoe.” Now 
we are free to confess that we belong to that order of 
naturalists, to which the term “closet” is here 
somewhat slightingly applied ; and it seems to us, that 
wc, too, could pen a volume on the Robin, and make 
it exceedingly interesting, without the aid of fable, 
although it should be very different from a mere 
scientific classification of orders and genera. A duller 
book than Dc Foe’s immortal production perhaps it 
might prove, and yet not be so very dull either. 
There is much in natural history, even if an author 
confines himself to strict and literal facts, to instruct 
the heart and delight the understanding; and if lie 
call in the aid of memory and association, he may, 
without wandering into the misty region of fable, 
find sufficient material for his purpose, even when 
writing on the least known and admired of God’s 
living creatures. IIow easy, then, is his task, when he 
essays to place before his readers an account of so 
lively, and familiar, and interesting a bird as the Robin 
Redbreast; spruce Robinet, the cheerful Ruddock, as 
lie is called in some districts, welcomed and loved 
alike by old and young ; — the bird to which Carrington 
addresses these fine lines, in the sentiment of which 
all must cordially sympathize : — 

“ Sweet bird of Autumn, silent is the song 
Of earth and sky, that in the summer hour 
Rang joyously, and thou alone art left 
Sole minstrel of the dull and sinking year. 

But trust me, warbler, lovelier lay than this, 

'Which now thou pourcst to the chilling eve. 

The joy-inspiring summer never knew. 

The very children love to hear thy tale. 

And talk of thee in many a legend wild, 

And bless tlicc for those touching notes of thine ! 
Sweet household bird, that infancy and age 
Delight to cherish, thou dost well repay 
The frequent crumbs that generous hands bestow : 
Beguiling man with minstrelsy divine, 

And cheering his dark hours, and teaching him 
Through cold and gloom, autumn and winter, Hors. 
Who feeds the fowls of air, shall He forget 
His own elect ones, who their every want 
To Him in prayer and thankfulness moke known? 

It is, indeed, truly a “household bird,” and one 
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around which home memories and associations most 
thickly cluster; u lively and pleosant feature in the 
scene, when there is least in the outward aspect of na- 
ture to cheer and gladden us, and we lovo it accordingly, 
with an affection such as wc bestow upon few other 
irrational creatures. Uow cheerily sounds its short 
sweet warble, amid the gloom and silence of a winter’s 
day ! How brightly gleams the ruddy breast, contrasted 
with the dull, leadcu-coloured sky ; the brown, naked 
branch ; or the snow-covered earth ! Who is there to 
whom the Robin is not a welcome visitnnt, and to 
whom these sweetly simple Hues, by Dr. Jcnner, seem 
oLhcr than appropriate P 

“ Come, swoctest of the feather'd throng, 

And soothe me with thy plaintive song : 

Come to my cot, devoid of fear, 

No danger shall await thee here : 

No prowling cat with whisker’d face 
Approaches this sequester'd place : 

No school-boy, with his willow bow, 

Shall aim at thee the murderous blow : 

No wily lime-twig hero molest 
Thy olive wing, or crimson breast. 

Thy cup, sweet bird ! I’ll daily fill 
At yonder cressy, bubbling rill ; 

Thy board shall plcntcously be spread 
With crumblets of the nicest bread ; 

And when rude winter comes, and shows 
His icicles and shivering snows, 

IIop o’er my cheerful hearth, and be 
Ono of my peaceful family : 

Then soothe me with thy plaintive song, 

Thou sweetest of the feather’d throng!” 

Can we suppose that the part which the Robin is 
made to play in the well-known story of “the Rubes 
in the Wood ” had its cu igiu in any other than a deeply- 
seated and widely diffused sentiment in favour of the 
bird? It is in such fables as these, that popular 
feelings and superstitions are embodied, and made 
manifest, so that the likes and dislikes of a people 
may be surely traced in their national ballads, not one 
of which is more beautiful and pathetic than that 
wherein the untimely fate of the fair children is so 
sweetly and touchingly described, and in which it is 
said — 

•' No burial these pretty babes 
Of any man receives; 

But Robin Redbreast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves.” 

In a poem entitled "England,” by John Walker 
Ord, we find these simple liucs expanded into a fine 
Spenserian stanza — 

“ And at their graves no virgins clad in whito 
Attended, and no minstrelsy was heard, 

But they were gather’d to eternal night 
By the dear love of what?— -a helpless bird 1 
Who sung their dirges and each corpse interr’d, 
Gathering the sweetest leaves of all the wood. 

And Bhrouding them of its own sweet accord ; 

So that they slept in holiest solitude, 

Where nature was their tomb, and no one might 
intrude.” 

Ever mingled with the feeling of pity, called forth 
by this story of helpless innocence perishing thus 
untimely, is one of love for the bird, which so “ pain- 
fully,” tliat is, tenderly— carefully, performed the last 
sad rites of sepulture, and sung a requiem over the 


dear children, at the account of whose cruel death 
many a young heart has bled, and for whom many 
youthful eyes, and, for that matter, older ones too, 
have shed tears of sorrow ; even as, according to the 
nursery rhyme, did all “ the birds of the air”— 

“ When they heard the bell toll for poor cock Robin,” 
slain by the wicked sparrow, no doubt for sheer envy 
at the universal regard in which Robinet was held. 

Rut a field naturalist would perhaps tell us that we 
are now getting very deep indeed into the region of 
fable, and call us back to the terra firma of fact, to 
which we shall endeavour to keep, at all events uutil 
wc get to the end of the chapter ; not that we are 
ready to admit that fables arc at nil times, or generally, 
pure fictions; they embody thoughts, and feelings, 
and beliefs, which have their origin in truth, if 
they be not at all times themselves literal verities. 
The mutier-of-fact field naturalist, lion ever, tells us, 
that — “The Robin is a privileged bird, spared even by 
Cockney sportsmen, every one looking at him as a 
friendly and pleasant little fellow, whose company is 
never tiresome;” and therefore wc speak advisedly, 
when wc give him the praise which is justly his due, 
and feel that we are fully authorized to quote the 
“mad poets,” who have sung the praises of our little 
favourite, which, with J. A. Wade, we observe, is the 
bird of memory and of pity : — 

“ This was the home of Memory, the grave 
Was Pity’s, — both were handmaids of the queon; 
The first was absent from her lonely cave. 

The other cold beneath the turf so green ; 

A Robin's nest above her tomb was seen. 

Within the leaves that crowded there to shade 
Tho grassy hillock, all around had been 
Touched by some sacred sympathy, and nuido 
A cloister for sail hearts, whose hope bad been 
betray’d." 

This is quite in accordance with the feeling which has 
prompted so many a pool, when selecting some green 
spot of earth, where, wheu life’s “ fitful fever” is over, 
lie may rest in peace, to wish that — 

“ There the earliest flowers may spring, 

And there the Redbreast build and ring.” 

As an introduction to a more precise description 
of tho Haunts and Habits of the Robin, we may 
quote Grahame’s peotical and graphic lines — 

“ How simply unassuming is that strain ! 

It is the Redbreast’s Bong, tho f iind of man. 

High is his perch, but humble is his home, 

And well conceal'd. Sometimes within the sound 
Of hcartsome mill-clack, where the spacious door 
White-dusted, tells him plenty reigns around ; 

Close at the root of brier-bush, that o'erhangs 
The narrow stream, with shealings bedded white, 
lie fixos Mb abode, and lives at will. 

Oft near some singlo cottage he prefers 
To rear his little home ; there, pert and spruce, 

He shares the refuse of the goodwife's churn. 

Which kindly on the wall for him she leaves : 

Relow her lintel oft he lights, then in 
He boldly flits, and fluttering loads Ms bill, 

And to his young the yellow treasure bears. 

Not seldom does he neighbour the low roof 
Where tiny elves are taught; a pleasant spot 
It is, well fenced from winter blast, and screon'd 
By high o’erspreading boughs from summer sun. 
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Before the door a sloping green extends 
No farther than the neighbouring cottage-hedge, 
Beneath whose boutree shade a little well 
Is scooped, so limpid, that its guardian trout 
(The wonder of the lesser stooping wights) 

Is at the bottom seen. At noontide hour, 

The imprison'd throng, enlarged, blythsomo rush 
forth 

To sport the happy interval away ; 

While those from distanoe come, upon the sward, 
At random seated, loose their little stores : 

In midst of them poor dbreast hops unharm’d, 
For they have read or heard, and wept to hear, 
The story of the Children in the Wood ; 

And many a crumb to Robin they will throw. 
Others there are that love, on shady banks 
Retired, to pass the summer days : their song, 
Among the birchen boughs, with sweetest fail. 

Is warbled, pausing, then rosumed more sweet, 
More sad ; that, to an car grown fanciful, 

Tho babes, the wood, the man, rise in review, 
And Robin still repeats the tragic line. 

But should the note of flute, or human voice, 
Sound through the grove, the mudrigal at once 
Ceases; tho warbler flits from branch to branch, 
And, stooping, sidelong turns his listening head.” 


of the groap, in which also is included the Nightingale, 
&c., being Motacilla, which name, however, Latham 
applies to the Wagtails, giving Sylvia to the warblers. 
It were a difficult, and, after all, an uninteresting task, 
to trace our red-breasted friend through the varying 
systems of Cuvier, Pennant, Brisson, and others, 
amid the labyrinths of which he plays at hide and 
seek in a most provoking manner, bearing now this, 
and now that unaccountable, and almost unpro- 
nounceable name — a veritable off-shoot, no doubt, from 
a Greek or Latin root, but sadly puzzling to those 
who have not had the advantage of a classical education. 
Let us then take him up where Macgillivray leaves 
him, standing all alone in his glory, as far as British 
birds are concerned, the sole and undisputed owner of 
the pretty generic name Eritha, to which, if we 
want to distinguish the species from its foreign conge- 
ners, we must add Rubccula . There, Robinet, what 
do you tb ink of such a title ? If that is not enough 
to make you too proud a bird to “ sing to simple ears 
a simple lay,” why, wc know not w'hat is. And now 


Long as this extract is, wc arc strongly tempted to wc mvc oomc t( ? 8 P Cdk ot y mir son S> we wel1 I 

pass on from the leafy spring-time to the bare deso- r ‘ uolc , M,,m; “'’“I 8 ?°“ lU 1 vamt ‘ ons - m 

late winter, and continue tho description of the “eordauce with Ihescasonaland atmospheric changes, 
Scottish poet ■— from Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom.”— 


“ Of all tho tuneful tribes, the Redbreast sole 
Confides himself to man : others sometimes 
Are driven within our lintel-posts by storms. 

And, fearfully, the sprinkled crumbs partake : 

Ho feels himself at home. When lours the year, 

He perches on the villago turfy ropes. 

And, with his sweet but interrupted trills. 

Bespeaks the pity of his future host. 

But long he braves tho season, ere ho change 
The heaven’s grand canopy for man’s low home ; 

Oft is he seen, when fleecy showers bespread 
The house-tops white, on the thawed swiddy roof. 

Or in its open window ho alights. 

And, fcarlcsB of the clang and furnaco glare, 

Looks round, arresting t'ic uplifted arm. 

While on the anvil cools tho glowing bar. 

I But when the season roughens, and the drift 
Flics upward, mingling with the falling flakes 
In whirl confused, then on tho cottage floor 
IIo lights, and hopH and flits, from place to place, 
Restless at first, till, by degrees, ho feels 
He is in safoty : fcarloss then he sings 
The winter day; and when the long dark night 
lias drawn tho rustic circle round the lire, 

Waked by the dinsome wheel ho trims his plumes, 
And, on the distaff perched, chaunts soothingly 
His summer song; or, fcarlossly, lights down 
Upon the basking sheep-dog’s glossy fur ; 

Till, chance, the herd-boy, at his supper mess, 

Attract his eye, then on the milky rim 
Brisk he alights, and picks his little share.” 

Elsewhere Grahamc addresses some musical lines to 
a Redbreast that flew in at Ills window, which, how- 
ever, we must rofrain from quoting, having much to 
say about the bird which will, perhaps, prove interesting 


. “ Few observers of nature can have passed unheeded 
tho sweetness and peculiarity of the song of the Robin, 
and its various indications with regard to the atmo- 
spheric changes: the mellow liquid notes of Spring and 
Summer, the melancholy sweet pipings of Autumn, 
and the jerking chirps of Winter. In Spring, when 
about to change his winter song for the vernal, he 
warbles for a short time in a strain so unusual, as at 
fust to startle and puzzle even those cars most ex- 
perienced in the notes of birds. He may be considered 
as part of the naturalist's barometer. On a Summer 
evening, though the wealher may be in an unsettled 
and rainy state, lie sometimes takes his stand on the 
topmost twig, or on the 4 house top,' singing cheerfully 
and sweetly. When this is observed, it i9 an unerring 
promise of succeeding fine days. Sometimes, though 
the atmosphere is dry and warm, he may be seen melan- 
choly, chirping and brooding in a bush, or low in a 
hedge: this promises the reverse of his merry lay 
and exalted station.” 

A Kcntisli poet, F. F. Dally, has given this some- 
times melancholy chirping of the bird a funereal 
character — 

u Though silent is the Nightingale, 

The Robin hero takes up the tale, 

And unto ears that, love to bear. 

To hearts that fancy fairy things, 

In plaintive prelude sweetly Bings 
The requiem of the dying year." 

With William Howitt the bird is a musing monk. 


to Our readers. With regard to the place which no- haunting the deserted cloisters of Wyckehain's college 
| turalists havo assigned to it, in their systematic ar- at Winchester b 
rangements of feathered creatures, wo may observe, "A ltobin Kcdbrcast was tbo only musios monk 
that by Linnaeus it is placed in the Gth order— Pas- that we found in these cloisters. He went with ub 
.«•«, orSparrowa, -under the generic title of Smpliei- all round, hopping from opening to opening, or perching 
rot/re>, that is, having simple bills j the family name on tho hushes near us. ‘Av,’ said the pmler ' that £ 
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the chapel Robin, it regularly attends service.* The 
Robin is a monk indeed.” 

Here is a picture by Mrs. Ellis, which may well be 
token for the death scene of the departing year, in 
which also the llobin figures as a mourner 

“ With wintry aspect had that day begun, 

There was no wind, no rain, but yet no sun ; 

A dreamy silence sluinbor'd all around, 

And damp and dull the dews lay on the ground ; 
No movement 6tirr’d the air, save now and then 
A leaf came flickering down upon the plain; 

A lonely U’obin from the leafless spray, 

Tuned a sad song, then wing’d its flight away.” 

James Montgomery also speaks— 

14 The song of the Redbreast with ominous note, 
Foretelling the fall of the leaf.” 

I Elsewhere the poet hails this note as the harbinger of 
Spring and liberty : — 

11 Soon shall spring, in smiles and blushes, 

Steal upon the blooming year ; 

Then amid th’ enamour’d' bushes, 

Thy sweet song shall warble clear. 

Then shall I, too, join’d with thee. 

Swell the Hymn of Liberty.” 

By that close observer of nature, Neville Wood, wc 
arc told that — 

"The song of the Robin is not very loud, but it is 
remarkable for its sweet, soft, and melancholy ex- 
pression. In summer, as I have observed, it is little 
noticed, but in aiitumu it is peculiarly delightful, 
though I am certain of the truth of Selby’s supposition, 
that the notes which are beard in autumn and winter, 
proceed from the throats of the young of the year. Nor 
do I ever remember to have beard the adult bird singing 
in its natural state dui ing the inclement seasons. But 
when conlincd to the house, or in a cage, both old and 
young will carol away right merrily. In softness and 
sweetness, I think the song of the Robin Redbreast 
is unexcelled by any of our other sylvan choristers, 
though as a whole it is surpassed by many. Witness, 
for instance — leaving the. Brake Nightingale, 4 the 
leader of the vernal chorus,* out of the question, — 
the ethereal strains of the Garden 1'auvcf, t he Blackcap 
Fauvet, the Wood-Lark, and many others. But none 
of these, no, not even the Brake Nightingale itself, pos- 
sesses that ineffably sweet expression, which we must 
pronounce to be peculiar to our admirable favourite.” 

Similar testimony to this is given by Bcchstcin 
and other naturalists. In a beautifully illustrated 
work on the Song Birds of Great Britain, privately 
printed, and edited by John Cotton, F. Z. S., it is 
stated that the song of this bird is “ sweet and well 
supported, and is continued almost throughout the 
year.** Allusion is also there made to the various 
familiar and affectionate appellations by which it is 
known, as in Bornholm (Sweden), Tonmi-Liden ; in 
Norway, Peter Ronsmed ; in Germany, Thomas Gier- 
det; in England, "Bob” &c. Wordsworth also al- 
ludes to some of these lilies of endearment, when, 
addressing the Robin, he says :— 

“ Art tliou the bird whom man loves beBt, 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our little English Robin ; 


The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing 1 
Art thou the Peter of Norway boors t 
Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland t 
The bird who by somo name or other 
All men who know thee call thee brother? " 

The nest of the Robin, we are told by Mudie, a 
good authorty on such matters, is “ on the ground, 
at the roots of trees, and in other concealed places, 
formed of the same material^ as the nest of the wren,** 
that is, almost anything suitable which can be found 
near the spot, and lined with wool or hair; these 
materials arc very loosely put together, so that it is 
generally a rather bulky affair. “ If, however,** con- 
tinues the above named naturalist, “there is not a 
natural concealment of foliage, the birds contrive to 
form an artificial one of dry leaves, under which they 
may reach the nest without the precise spot being 
known ; and when the dam lctvcs her eggs, she some- 
limes covers them in the same manner, so that the 
strewing of leaves mentioned in the old ballad of * the 
Babes in the Wood,* is true to the habits of the 
Redbreast. The eggs are yellowish grey, mottled 
with chestnut colour, and rarely exceed seven,** Mac- 
I gillivray describes them as “reddish-white, faintly 
freckled with light purplish red, nine and-a-half twelfths 
of au inch in length, seven and a fourth in breadth ;** 
while Bolton, in his truly beautiful and valuable work, 
entitled “Ilarmouia Ruralis,” says that they areof adull 
white, or cream colour, marked with reddish brown 
spots, varying in number from five to nine.” There is 
in reality however no discrepancy here, as the lints vary 
considerably in the eggs of different individuals. By the 
authority last named, wc find it slated that — 

“ Young Redbreasts, when full feathered, may be 
easily mistaken for a different kind of bird, being 
spotted all over with rust-coloured spots, on a light 
ground ; the first appearance of the red is about the 
end of August, but the bird does not attain its full 
colour till the end of the following month.** 

What its full colour is, all our readers must be 
aware, as its familiar habits give frequent opportunities 
of observing it ; and this, not only in the wintry and 
inclement season, but also in the glad spring and 
leafy summer time ; for, as Bishop Mnnt observes in 
bis description of the month of Ajril, — 

44 most of all to haunts of men, 

Familiar though to Bavage glen, 

And woodland wild he oft may roam 
Secluded, oft his wintry home. 

No less the Redbreast makes his bower 
For nestling in the vernal hour, 

In thatch or root of aged tree 
Moss-grown, or arching cavity 
Of bank or garden’s refuse heap, 

Or where the broad-leaved tendrils creep 

Of ivy, and an arbour spread 

O’er trellised porch or cottage shed.’* 

Hitherto we have looked only on the bright side of 
Robincl’s history ; but it is now our duty, as faithful 
chroniclers, to state the sad fact, that he is, to his 
own feathered friends and kinsfolk, a most dis- 
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agreeable, quarrelsome fellow ; a very Turk among 1 the 
bushes, disturbing the sweet serenity of the sylvan 
Beene with his brawls and scuffles, and frequently, 
shocking to relate, staining the greensward and the 
pure white blossoms with blood. Who that knows 
this, would — could, invoke him as the “ gentle bird 1 ” 
Yes, Robinet ! for the truth must be told, thou art 
a fierce, pugnacious fellow, and of a verity dost not 
deserve the affection which is lavished on thee by those 
who see in thee a poor little harmless creature, driven 
by the inclemency of the weather, and the pangs 
of hunger, to seek shelter and food from man, and 
who doubtless think thee very grateful therefore, 
though even this may be doubted; for, us soon 
as the ice-bound streams begin to flow once more, 
and the bare branches to put forth buds, thou art 
away into the woods to seek the food which best 
thou lovest, and to build a home for thy expected 
progeny. Not that we would blamo thee for thus 
obeying the promptings of nature, nor, indeed, for 
anything, save thy quarrelsome propensities : so never 
heed the ungracious truths which we have been telling 
of thee, but believe us to be quite in earnest while 
repeating the anecdote and verses in thy praise, which 
follow. 

The following paragraph, illustrative of the Robin’s 
docility, and attachment to its friend and benefactor, 
man, is extracted from Percy St. John’s “ Birds.” 

" John M‘Kclvie, gardener to the lady of the late 
General . Hughes, at her scat of Mount Charles, 
beautifully situated on the banks, and near the mouth 
I of the classic Boon, has a host of winged companions, 

! all of which come at his call, flutter around him in the 
garden, nnd feed from his hnud. At the head of this 
feathered tribe stands a Redbreast, which all but 
speaks, in return for the long kind treatment it has 
experienced from its master. Tin's bird, when called 
upon, will fly from the furthest point at which it can 
hear his voice, alight on his hand at once, and without 
any apprehensions, pick its meal, and oftentimes will 
sit on his shoulder as he walks or works, and nestle 
in his bosom in well-known security. Nay more, 
when the gardener goes to town, if the Robin by any 
chance espies him as lie departs, it gives him an es- 
cort, chirping and fluttering along the hedge before 
him, until he reaches the toll-bar, at Alloway place, 
oil which, or on a neighbouring tree, it perches 
awaiting his return.” 

Mrs. Schoolcraft, the wife of an English missionary 
at Mackinaw, on Lake Huron, relates that — 

" The North American Indians have a tradition 
that the Robin, which, with them, is a considerably 
larger bird than with us, was once a youth whose 
! father enjoined on him too long a fast (twelve days), 

■ on oocasion of the customary abstinence from food 
before entering upon the duties of manhood, and 
choosing a guardian spirit, which must be something 
dreamt of during this fast. When the youth was 
upon tho point of perishing with hunger, the trans- 
formation was effected, which saved him from such 9 
doom : and tho story goes on to tell how the father, 


who had been thus severe from a desire to make his 
son a great chief and warrior, went to the lodge in 
which he was confined, on the morning after the pre- 
scribed time had expired, and how lie saw the change 
take place, crying out the while in agony of spirit, — 

* My son ! my son ! do not leave me ! ’ Bat the bird 
looked down on his father with pity beaming in bis 
eyes, and told him lie should always love to be near 
man’s dwellings ; that he should always be seen happy 
and contented, by the constant sprightliness and joy 
I10 would display ; that he would ever strive to clicer 
his father by his songs, which would be some con- 
solation to him for the loss of the glory he expected — 
and that, although no longer a man, he would ever bo 
the harbinger of peace and joy to the human race.” 

This tradition is beautifully expressive of the uni- 
versal feeling of affectionate regard for the Robin, 
which seems to prevail wherever the bird is known ; 
it appears to be looked upon as a kind of connecting 
link - between humanity and the feathered creation, 
and it is a creature so intimately associated with the 
recollections of home and childhood, and all that is 
brightest, and freshest, and purest in the heart and 
imagination of man, that we need feel no surprise at 
the number of poetic tributes which the bird lias 
received from the sensitive and the gifted sons of 
genius. 

In conclusion, we would endeavour to express our 
own sentiments in relation to this universal favourite, 
in lines which, if they have no other merit, possess, at 
least, those of earnestness and sincerity. 

STANZAS TO THE ROBIN. 

" The Lark has ceased his merry trill, the Nightingale 
is mute, 

The Blackbird pourcth out no more his notcB, so like 
a flute ; 

No longer on the bending spray sings sweet the 
speckled Thrush, 

Tho Linnet’s silent, in the copse, the Redstart in the j 
bush : j 

The trees stand bare and verdurcless, all swaying to I 
the blast, I 

And from the leaden sky come down the hailstones : 
thick and fust ; j 

No flower is seen upon the banks, but patches white j 

instead, j 

Where whirling snow-wreaths cover o’er the leaves all j 

sere and dead. 

A mournful silenco reigns around, no cheerful sound 
is heard, 

No hum of insect on the wing, no note of warbling 
bird. 

No low of cattle on the hills, no bloat of pastured 
sheep ; 

All objects wear a sombre hue, all creaturos seem to 
weep;— 

Nuy ! hear ye not that warble low? again it meets 
the ear, 

Like a consolatory voice the mourning soul to cheer: 

It is tho Kobin, who, when all our summer friends 
arc gone, 

Because he bcareth love to man, still slngcth gaily on. 

Oh, gentle Bird ! with ruddy breast, and quick and 
restless eye, 

That flicth not our presence when the stormy days 
are nigh, 9 
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Bat makest music in our homed, and (sheerest ua with 
•ong 

Throughout the winter desolate, so dreary and so 
long; 

I lore thee well, for all that thou hast done for us and 
ours. 

Aye 1 better than tho soaring Lark, or Linnot in the 
bowers; 

And better than the Nightingale, though sweet her 
son g to me, 

Or e'en those children of tho sun, the butterfly and 
bee 1 

Didst thou not cover o'er with leaves, those babes so 
fair and young. 

That died within tne gloomy woods ! and It was thou 
who snng 

The requiem for their sinless souls, now looking from 
above, 

To bless thee for thy tenderness, and never-tiring 
love. 

Hast thou not ever proved thyself to man a friend 
Indeed, 

By solacing hiB saddest hours, and helping him in 
nocdl 

For he is cheer'd and strengthen'd, when he listens to 
thy voice. 

He owns a watchful Providence, and doth therein 
rejoice. 

He knows the clouds will pass away, and brighter days 
will come, 

Thou art than him more destitute, no food hast thou, 
no home : 

Thy sylvan haunts no more can give a shelter to thy 
head. 

And all thy spring and summer friends, the lovely 
flowers, are dead. 

Yet cheerfully thou singest on, ono heedful eye doth 
see. 

One arm doth minister unto the wants alike of man 
and thee ! 

And for these teachings holy, and thy friendship for 
mankind. 

Affection's links unto my heart shall thee for ever 
bind. 


A COLONIST’S STORY OF CHRISTMAS EYE. 

BY HUGH JOHN URQUIIART. 

Pheviously to the year 1847 I was comparatively 
a wealthy man. Prom small beginnings I liad gradually 
risen to a station far beyond that to which I looked 
forward when I started in life. Emboldened by the 
success which had attended my former transactions, I 
plunged deeply into the railway speculations which 
were then so prevalent, and the result was that my 
golden visions vanished with those of other dreamers, 
and 1 found myself the loser of the bulk of my 
fortune, having however luckily saved a small portion 
from the general wreck. 

It was a heavy blow to me. So confident had I 
been of success that 1 had been revolving the project 
of a marriage with a lady of suitable wealth, and 
therefore the disclosure of the real state of my affairs 
came like a thunderclap. But my previous struggles 
with the world having hardened my sensibility 
and sharpened my penetration, I at once set about 
collecting the rains of my property, and consulted 


[ with my friends as to the best means of employing 
the little capital with which I was to begin the world 
afresh. 

Their advice was rathor contradictory? but at length 
on idea of my own originating attained an ascendency 
in their judgment. Acting upon it, I purchased some 
land in the vicinity of the Capo Colony, and soon after 
set off to my new home there. Wiicn I arrived I 
found my land situate upon the very borders of the civi- 
lized districts ; indeed, it was more advanced than 
any of the pieces already occupied. The natives were 
rather friendly, for the war having been concluded to 
their apparent satisfaction, they seemed inclined to 
snow kindness to the Whites. 

My task was pretty hard, but I boro up against 
new "difficulties with an energy which surprised me. 
By degrees my loneliness was alleviated by a few new- 
comers who settled round me, and I began to be re- 
conciled to my novel situation. After the first year 
had passed I became more accommodated to my work ; 
indeed I found it much lighter and cosier than when 
I had to break the icc, ns I may say. 

On Christmas Eve, 1850, a party composed of my 
friendly neighbours was assembled round my hearth 
for the purpose of renewing in a foreign land the 
festivities with which the season is celebrated in Eng- 
land. First in rank, (according to my colony notions,) 
sat John White, who had been in the employ of the 
settlers since he was a boy of ten, which was then 
thirty years ago. During this time ho had acquired 
an extensive knowledge of Cape life, and contrived to 
save sufficient to purchase a piece of land contiguous 
to mine. The next ivas a ten years* settler, Harry 
Percy, who also understood something of the wild 
countries ; and the remaining two, Richardson and 
Hall, were men of about thirty, and a few months my 
juniors in the experience of this kind of life. 

Wc were seated round the fire talking over our 
several adventures and experiences, when a violent 
knocking at tho door interrupted us, and a voice ex- 
horted us to admit the owner for the sake of God. 
Our whole party were on their feet in an instant, and 
we at once opened the door to the stranger, who 
rushed in with looks of terror. By his dress, which 
was torn and much stained with dirt, we recognised 
him as one of the native police, and eagerly inter- 
rogated him as to the cause of 'jjs alarm. 

lie explained, that having, with a companion, gone 
in search of a man who had stolen some bullocks, 
three Kaffirs had attacked them in the evening, within 
a quarter of a mile of my house, when his fellow had 
been killed, and lie himself had escaped with diffi- 
culty. Under these circumstances he implored our 
protection, which, I need not say, was readily 
granted. 

Rumours of an outbreak among the native tribes 
had reached us, and therefore we had thought it 
prudent to keep our weapons near us, although appre- 
hensive of no immediate danger. My friend White 
glanced at the row of rifles which our party had 
placed by the wall, and observed. 
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We are five, 


by the savage noises which were heard in ear rear 
that we were discovered, and in a few moments we 


* 

u The man says they are only three, 
and could see justice done." 

The native eagerly seconded this suggestion, and 
the result was, that seizing our weapons, we quitted 
my house in search of the robbers, leaving Hall 
behind to protect my property. 

The night was rather threatening. When the moon 
occasionally shone forth witii a faint glimmer we could 
discern great piles of clouds approaching, or already, 
surrounding her. Only here and there a star could 
make itself visible, and as we went on, even these 
wholly disappeared. 

We followed the stranger for at least half a mile, 
anxiously looking round for signs of the presence of 
his late assailants. Not a sound, however, broke the 
heavy silence of the night. We proceeded over a 
piece of rising ground which lay within my bounds, 
and when these latter were passed, continued our 
course into a little valley which was situate beyond. 

We hurried along the path which had been worn in 
the centre, while at our right and left hands rose a 
sloping embankment, forming a ruthcr lofty wall on 
either side. These walls were covered with long 
grass, interspered with trees and bushes of various 
kinds. No settler had yet taken possession of it, 
although it was a promising spot and cousisting of 
fertile earth, as the abundance and richness of its 
vegetation, even without artificial assistance, plainly 
proved. 

We had reached the centre of this miniature valley 
when our native guide suddenly stopped. He said 
in a low whisper to White, 

“ It was here or about doy stop me. I creep for- 
ward soft, find 'em, and come back to tell.” * 

" No! ” replied the veteran colonist, “ you lead us 
to them. We can come gently after you.” 

The other urged objections with such eagerness, and 
hesitated so much to proceed witii us at his heels, 
that White became the more resolute to accompany 
him. 

" You are a stranger to us,” he observed in reply 
to the ebullition of argument, “we come here to 
protect you, and if you practise treachery you shall 
dearly answer for it.” 

As lie spoke be reached his hand to grasp him by 
the shoulder. The fellow, alarmed at the action, 
eluded him and sprang into a thick bush closo by, 
uttering a loud cry. A sickening emotion of despair 
seized us when we perceived the treachery which had 
j been practised upon us. With u furious imprecation 
; White raised his rifle in the direction of the fugitive, 

1 a stream of flame poured from its muzzle into the 
j bush, a yell of mortal agony mingled with the roar of 
! the explosion and resounded with it among the hills, 
i "One of 'em!” muttered White, between his 
teeth. 

i A chorus of cries burst from the ambushed savages, 
and we heard the rustling of the long grass and the 
trampling of many feet in close proximity. Wo 
commenced rapidly retracing our steps, White leading, 
and reloading by the way. We were soon convinced 


became ^ware that the whole band of wretches were 
in full pursuit. 

Favoured by the darkness, we contrived to ensoonoe 
ourselves in the midst of a clump of trees before our 
foes c6uld overtake us. They passed the place of our 
concealment in hot pursuit, and in a few minutes had 
put some distance between us and them. But their 
fierce yells were echoed with such fearful distinctness 
that a foe seemed to be approaching from every side, 
and we knew not which way to turn. 

Cautiously emerging from our concealment, we 
hurried to avail ourselves^f the shelter of another 
clump of bushes, and by thus changing our quarters 
several times, we contrived to get over some distance. 
Once, when we were about starting for a fresh 
ambush, we all distinctly heard a rustling noise in 
the grass, and shrank back in dismay. We remained 
for some time anxiously listening for a repetition of 
it : but in a few minutes wc heard the return of the 
Kaflirs, who were rushing along the path at a furious 
rate. White, who understood the purport of their 
exclamations, informed us that they believed we had 
evaded their pursuit. Overjoyed at the prospect of 
escaping their anticipated vengeance, we were crouch- 
ing still closer iii our concealment while they passed, 
when, to our unspeakable dismay, a figure started 
from the long grass within three yards of us, and 
leaped directly into the pathway. 

“ All up !” whispered White to us , " what we wish 
to keep wo must fight for!” 

When I consider that I had never seen a shot fired 
in earnest before, and look at the odds which were 
against us, I am surprised at the coolness with which 
I examined my rifle and prepared my knife for deadly 
work. My energies were all collected to sustain the 
excitement of the struggle, and I even awaited the 
onset of the natives with impatience. 

They were not long assembling in a body directly 
in our front, where they deliberated for a few minutes. 
Our inclinations prompted us to let fly amongst them 
while they were thus crowded together, but Harry 
Percy urged the necessity of reserving our fire, and 
therefore we waited. 

Presently our enemies made a simultaneous move- 
ment, and a shower of spears fell upon the bush in 
front. TJioy then uttered their war-cry and rushed 
on us, keeping huddled together in a dark mass. 

They were within three yards of us when, taking 
steady aim at breast height, we discharged our weapons 
among them. A fiendish chorus of screams of agony 
and imprecations of vengeance ensued, by which we 
were made aware that our fire had not been without 
due effect. 

Checked but for an instant, our ferocious foes, 
howling with fury, leaped into the bush behind which 
we lay concealed. Now, we found that a hand to 
hand struggle must decide the question; we rose to 
our feet and fell upon the bloodthirsty wretches with 
the utmost fury. Grasping my rifle by the barrel with 
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both hands, I dashed the stock down upon them with 
a force that must have made a due impression on all 
who encountered the descending weapon. The mad- 
dened yells of the savages, the continual crashing of 
the bushes, the deep imprecations and short breathings 
of our party, and the heavy sound of the rapidly 
interchanged blows, all mingling together, produced 
a frightful effect. From the manner in which they 
had attacked ns and the horrible cries to which they 
continually gave vent, I could not look upon our 
assailants as beings of my own species, and in the 
midst of the awful din I continued my heavy blows 
as if I had a troop of ghouls to contend with, who 
were fighting only for our £ood. 

During the first panic we contrived to keep them 
at fair distance, but they soon pressed so close that 
our clubbed rifles became unavailable. I drew my 
knife and sprang to grapple with a huge fellow who 
was preparing to dash his formidable hatchet upon the 
head of White, who was already engaged. 

Had we been on even ground I should have been 
able to have struck him before lie could have been 
ready for me; but by floundering amid the bushes 
I lost my opportunity. 1 however speedily wrested 
his weapon from his grasp, and was preparing to do 
execution upon him, but a friend came to his assistance, 
and in a moment after I was upon the ground, strug- 
gling between the pair. 

My fresh antagonist appeared to be chiefly intent 
on obtaining possession of my rifle, and he seized it 
by the barrel and commenced twirling it about to 
effect his purpose. Seeing a favourable opportunity 
I suddenly relinquished my hold, and with the disen- 
gaged hand put a period to the opposition of his 
fellow. Turning to rise from the ground, I beheld 
the second native standing over me and preparing to 
bring down the stock of my gun upon me. Before J 
had time to lift an arm in defence it fell upon my head 
with a crash that sent flashes of fire across my eyes 
and deprived me of all sense. 

After some time passed in an insensible state, ] 
began to experience a feeling of suffoculion, winch 
caused inc to make several convulsive efforts to draw 
my breath; then rccollccl ion slowly returned to me 
and I opened my eyes. I found myself lying upon 
the floor of a kind of hut, which 1 guessed was of 
Kaffir workmanship, and near me, though not watching 
me, stood a native warrior. Gleams of strong light 
were thrown into the place through the rlonr, pro- 
ceeding, as 1 judged, from some large fire, and illu- 
mined some portion of the hut, while the remainder 
was left in total darkness. From my dark comer, I 
observed some person lying down at a distance, and 
the light, suddenly flashing with more than usual 
brightness, revealed poor White, bound with strong 
twigs, and looking as disconsolate as possible. 

Seeing him so firmly secured I examined my own 
limbs, fully expecting to find myself in the same con- 
dition. However, not a withe was upon me, and I 
felt assured that my captors believed inc to be dead. 

I was aware from what I had heard of their cha- 


racter that they would not allow us to live, it being 
their custom to murder their prisoners in cold blood, 
and thus my ideas were immediately directed to the 
means of effecting an escape from my present custody. 
I took a thorough mental survey of the aspect of 
things in my prison, as I suppose I may term it, and 
set about concocting a scheme. 

Reside White, myself, and the native, there was 
evidently no other living being in the place. The 
native was armed only with a rifle, which I bad little 
difficulty in recognising as my property, and was 
standing with his boek to me, looking at White and 
occasionally addressing a scoffing remark to him. 

It was apparent to me that, could I prevent this 
man from mailing from the hut, he possessed but two 
means of alarming his countrymen, — namely, his voice 
and his gun. I had not the least doubt of my ability 
to overcome him if lie were deprived of the power of 
rousing his fellows, and as I was conscious nothing 
could lie done without first putting him out of the 
way, I resolved at once to make an attempt upon him. 

Rising slowly and with great care from my recum- 
bent posture 1 stood on my feet, and made sure I 
had but one to nope with. Satisfied of this, I moved 
forward with the same caution till I had got within a 
yard of my foe. 

lie was standing leaning upon his rifle upon the verge 
of the dark portion of the place, his back being towards 
me. Thus I was sensible that the shadow would pro- 
tect me from observation until 1 had crept so near as 
to touch him. I went as close as I dared venture, and 
calculated on the means of preventing alarm. 

A thought, suddenly flashed across me as I stood 
thus deliberating. 1 acted upon it immediately. As 
the fellow was leaning on the gun, the stock was 
placed upon the ground behind his foot. I crouched 
on my knees, reached forward my hand, gently opened 
the pan, and wiped out the priming with my finger. 
This accomplished, I once more rose to my feet. 

A minute was spent in deliberation, and then I 
sprang to his side, placed my right hand upon his 
throat, which I grasped with all my strength, and 
clasped him round the waist with my left arm, at the 
same time pulling his opposite elbow to his back with 
my disengaged hand. Half-strangled, and unable to 
articulate a syllable, lie raised the rifle, and as I 
forced him hack into the dr.lness, I heard the in- 
effectual click of the lock. Exerting all my science 
in wrestling, I threw him heavily upon his back, 
falling with him, and keeping my hold upon his wind- 
pipe. I placed my knee upon his chest, and in a few 
minutes, after a useless struggle on his part, I kpew 
that he would never speak more. 

1 then left him and stole up to White, who had been 
an amazed spectator of my feat, and asked him a few 
questions about the best manner of proceeding, at the 
same time releasing him from bondage. He told me 
that our two friends had made good their escape from 
their assailants, but that he, being entangled in tho 
bush, was unable to follow them, and consequently 
had been taken prisoner ; and that the natives were 
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Bleeping outside while the man I bod killed, whose 
brother and father had perished in the affray, had 
remained in the hut to taunt him. He advised that 
we should proceed quietly through the midst of our 
sleeping enemies, and if we were discovered, he said 
the best we could do was to make a rush for it, as 
our lives depended on our success. 

These hurried words having passed between us, I 
secured my rifle and joined iny companion at the 
entrance. As we cautiously emerged into the open 
air, I perceived that the natives had kindled a fire to 
protect them from the attacks of wild beasts, and 
were sleeping round it. We passed them in the full 
glare of the flame without disturbing them, and begun 
to feel assured of our safety. 

My friend was pointing cut the path which led to 
our settlement, when I suddenly struck my foot 
against a dark object that lay before me. A yell 
broke from it, und I felt iny leg in the grasp of a pair 
of hands. I commenced striking with desperate fury 
in the direction of my unseen for, who redoubled his 
cries, which soon aroused the circle of natives sleeping 
round the fire. One of them threw a blazing brand 
in our direction, the light from which exposed the 
whole affair. Clutching my leg with all his strength 
lay the fellow who had caused the mischief, -while 
White and myself were endeavouring to disengage 
him. The light enabled me to direct my blows with 
certainty, and a crushing hit on the forehead soon 
laid the rascal on his back. 

There was no time to lie lost, for we had drawn the 
whole gang upon us. 

“ Run for it !” exclaimed While, now concealment 
was at an end ; “ those devils ’ll follow like wild- 
fire!” 

Wc darted off at such a pace ns men only can run 
when dear life depends upon their exertions. The 
forest trees flew past us as we held on in the home- 
ward path; our pursuers followed also at a prodigious 
speed, occasionally sending a spear by way of amusing 
us. 

It was a sultry night, and I soon began to feel the 
effects of my unusual exercise. The perspiration 
poured from my skin as I toiled on by the side of my 
more hardy companion, who was accustomed to long 
runs, and who bounded along like a denizen of the 
woods wc were traversing. 

At length I began to experience the sensation of 
a bandage being bound round my brain, my eyes 
became hot and dry, and I drew my breath with 
difficulty. I panted with such violence that White gave 
me his hand, and assisted me in the way. 

Our pursuers kept to the chase with that speed 
and perseverance for which savage races are so noto- 
rious. At periods they saluted us with a shower of 
their rude spears, accompanied by yells of defiance, 
and once or twico the sound of a rifle shot resounded 
in the solitude. Both weapons, however, were equally 
harmless, and could wc have maintained our pace, we 
had an excellent chance of making good our escape. 

But the pressure upon my brain became more and 


more oppressive, and I ran on almost mechanically. My 
gallant friend cheered me with his voice, and assisted 
me with his hand, but, nevertheless, my efforts became 
more feeble, os each yard of our course was left 
behind, and at last, with blood gushing from my nose, 
I reeled against the massive trunk of a forest patri- 
arch, and stammered my inability to prooeed. 

“ Only another mile, Thornley, and you're at your 
own door,” replied While. 

“ No, no ! — save yourself, — not another step ! ’* I 
stammered. 

“Well, if that’s the case, wc must do our best agin 
yon devils ; but as to savin' myself, why, in truth, I 
won’t leave you an iuc|}!” was the energetic re- 
sponse. 

We drew between two trees to conceal ourselves, 
but the moon having emerged from behind the clouds 
which had shaded her in the early part of the evening, 
betrayed the movement to our enemies, who were 
soon yelling in front. 

“Ilerc's for the first of you!” exclaimed White, as 
lie retreated behind one of the trees and levelled my 
rifle at the first who approached. But the priming 
not having been replaced the action was harmless, 
and a heavy blow by the stock was substituted. 

“ ]f they don’t come behind we may keep 'em some 
time,” whispered my companion, but even as he spoke 
the crashing of heavy bodies was heard amid the 
bushes in our rear. 

“ I’ll pay the coming one !” resumed he, and he ran 
up close to the bushes, and took Ids stand by a gleam 
of moonshine, across which these fresh assailants would 
be compelled to puss. 

A form emerged into the light, and the watcher 
uttered an exclamation of joy as he discovered that 
the stranger was a white mail. — Our two friends who 
escaped had mustered a strong party for our rescue, 
and, guided by the yells of the Kaffirs, had hastened 
to save or avenge us: and a score of dead bodies, and 
many wounds on living ones, attested how well they 
kept their wgrd. 


SORCERY AND MAGIC . 1 

The obsolete beliefs and delusions of mankind are on 
many accounts deserving of consideration. It ia in- 
teresting to learn the extent of human credulity under 
the fostcrings of ignorance and superstition, and to 
observe how the atrocities and absurdities thereby 
occasioned naturally disappear before the advancing 
lights of science and intelligence. There is no history 
properly complete which does not represent the dark 
and grotesque hallucinations by which the popular 
mind in different ages has been influenced ; for these 
have undoubtedly, iu a great measure, determined the 
character of nations and societies, and given a specific 
form to the general notions, habits, and moral deve- 
lopment of the people among whom they have pre- 

(1) “ Narratives of Sorcery and Magic. From the moat Authentic 
Sources. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A.*, &e. &c." Two 
volumes. Bentley. 1851. 
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▼ailed. Tales of sorcery, magic, and other kindred 
perversions of the wonderful, accordingly demand 
attention, not merely as matters of curiosity, but as 
being illustrations of the consequences of imperfect 
knowledge, and as examples of inferior conditions of 
civilization. Such things have manifestly an histori- 
cal, and also a scientific value ; and therefore it is 
presumed that the readers of this Journal will not 
object to be made acquainted with a few of the strange 
particulars contained in Mr. Wright’s recently pub- 
lished volumes. 

The belief in magic, witchcraft, and the rest of tho 
modifications of sorcery, was evidently grounded in 
a misconception of natural agency. It seems to have 
sprung out of a prior and once universally prevailing 
faith in the existence of an invisible world of spiritual 
beings, who exercised control over the elements of 
nature, and interfered for good and evil purposes in 
the sublunary concerns of men. All mythologies 
present evidences of such a faith, and the early history 
of all nations is full of fables founded upon a sup- 
posed intercourse with supernatural powers. It was 
clearly the imperfections of physical science which 
rendered such misconceptions possible. Sorcery and 
magic, as occult arts, appear to have been most 
widely recognised in the middle ages ; and it was then 
that they began to be regarded as practices amenable 
to civil and ecclesiastical control and discipline. Trials 
and punishments for witchcraft, however, were com- 
mon in England, and iu Europe generally, down to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when at 
length tho delusions which promoted them became 
exploded. Eor the last hundred and fifty years the 
belief in witchcraft, though not entirely extinguished, 
has lingered only in remote and neglected places, 
and is at lost well nigh universally regarded as a 
mere incredible superstition. 

Though sorcery and magic wero manifestly of kin- 
dred origin, they appear to have been held in some- 
what different repute, and to have been, in fact, 
different forms of the same erroneous belief. The 
witch, wizard, or ordinary sorcerer, was’ a malignant 
person, working evil under the constraining influence 
of the devil : the magician was an individual of dark 
scientific capacity and attainments, one who had the 
power of employing diabolical agencies for the accom- 
plishment of his own ends and objects. In early 
times schools of magic existed in several parts of 
Europe. One of the most, famous of these was esta- 
blished at Toledo in Spain, nearly on the confines 
which divided Christendom from Islam, on that spi- 
ritual neutral ground where, it was supposablc, the 
demon might bid successful defiance to both the 
Gospel and the Koran. The scicucc of the magician 
was considered dangerous, but not necessarily fatal, to 
salvation. To imperil this it was required that he 
should sell his soul for some unlawful gratification; 
and as the possession of one object naturally led to 
the desire of another, there was obviously a likelihood 
that he would sometime be induced to make the final 
sacrifice. One magician is said to have sold himself 


on condition of berng made a pope — a bargain which 
he would probably not have ventured on had he lived 
in the present century ! The legend of Eaust presents 
another case in point ; and in this singular personage 
we have, moreover, a general type of the learned 
magician of the middle ages. 

In the scale of forbidden knowledge, the witch was 
inferior to the magician. She had no command over 
evil spirits, bnt was used by them as an instrument 
of hostility against her fellow-creatures ; having sold 
herself, apparently, without au object, unless it were 
for the mere power of working mischief. She was 
generally poor and despised, and commonly an outcast 
of society. It is to this class of persons that Mr. 
Wright's book is principally devoted. 

The practice of sorcery was not confined to women, 
but, as Mr. Wright observes, it was an article of po- 
pular belief among all the nations of Western Europe, 
from the earliest period of their history, that women 
were more easily brought into connexion with the 
spiritual world tlum men, aud thus they became more 
frequently addicted to deeds of mystery and darkness. 
In pHgau times, to them especially were known the 
herbs and other articles which were considered ob- 
noxious to mankind, and the ceremonies and charms 
whereby the influence of the gods might be invoked 
for purposes of injury or preservation. After the 
introduction of Christianity, the belief arose that these 
incantations were particularly addressed to demons, 
and on that account they were strictly forbidden by 
the eaily ecclesiastical laws, which alone appear at 
first to have taken notice of them. From these laws 
we learn that witches were believed to destroy 
people’s cattle and goods, to strike persons with 
withering diseases, and even to bring about their 
death. But it does not appear that their power was 
originally understood to be derived from a direct 
compact with the evil one. Prior to tho twelfth 
century they were generally supposed to be aided in 
their objects by the spirits of groves or fountains; 
but of the superstitious practices of these early ages 
we have little or no definite information. 

During flic twelfth and thirteenth centuries, how- 
ever, witchcraft became recognised as a power derived 
expressly from the devil, whom, by direct compact, 
the witches were “bound to worship with certain 
rites and ceremonies, the slia 'fws of those which had 
iu remoter ages been performed in honour of the 
pagan gods/ 1 The character of the popular belief at 
this time may be seen from the story of the Witch of 
Berkeley, which Southey has made the subject of 
a ballad, and which William of Malmsbury, an histo- 
rian of the twelfth century, relates from the informa- 
tion of a professed “eye-witness,” on individual of 
respectability, whom William declares he “would have 
been ashamed to disbelieve.” This unfortunate old 
lady, after a long career of mischief, was at length 
apprised by her unearthly taskmaster that lie would, 
ou a certain day and hour, take final possession of her 
soul and body, according to the agreement under 
which they had been bound together. Startled by 
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the intimation, and in great natural alarm about the 
consequences, the old woman forthwith called around 
her all the monks of a neighbouring monastery, con- 
fessed her evil courses and her long subjection to the 
devil, and begged that they would do as much as in 
them lay to save her from destruction. She hoped 
that they would at least secure her body after death 
from being carried away by fiends. “ Sew me in the 
hide of a stag, 11 said she, “ then place me in a stone 
coffin, and fasten the covering with lead and iron. Let 
fifty psalms be sung each night, and fifty masses be 
said each day, and so, peradventure, you may break 
the power of the evil one. If you can thus keep my 
body for the space of three nights, on the fourth you 
may bury it with safety in the ground.” 

These directions were literally executed ; but psalms 
and masses were signally unavailing. The fiends came 
in great force to carry off their victim ; and though, 
for the first night, the priests withstood their efforts, 
on the second the gates of the monastery were burst 
open in spile of the strongest bolts aud locks, and 
even two of the three chains by which the coffin was 
held down were violently broken : a significant omen 
that on the third night the lust would probably give 
way. So indeed it happened. “ On the third night 
tire clamour of the fiends increased till the monastery 
trembled from its foundations ; and the priests, stiff 
wilh terror, were unable to proceed with their ser- 
vice. The doors at length burst open of their own 
accord, and a demon, larger and more terrible than 
any of the others, stalked into the church. He stopped 
at the coffin, and with a fearful voice ordered the 
woman to arise. She answered that she was held 
down by the chain : the demon put his foot to the 
coffin, tho last chain broke asunder like a bit of thread, 
and the covering of the coffin flew off. The body of 
the witch then arose, and her persecutor took her by 
the hand, and led her to the door, where a black 
horse, of enormous stature, its back covered with iron 
spikes, awaited them, and, seating her beside him on 
its back, he disappeared from the sight of the terrified 
monks. But the horrible screams of his victim were 
heard through the country for miles as thfcy passed 
along.” 

Oh, Goodness, what a ride ! But the witches were 
well practised in extraordinary horsemanship. Ac- 
cording to one of the oldest traditions concerning 
them, they were accustomed to travel through the 
air mounted on broomsticks or besoms. Sometimes, 
however, they went upon a genteeler kind of palfrey. 
William of Auvcrne, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, informs us that the witches of his day were 
in the habit of taking a reed or cane, and, on making 
some magical signs, aud uttering certain barbarous 
words, it became transformed into a horse, which car- 
ried them whither they wished to go with astonishing 
rapidity. It was a common article of belief in the 
middle ages, that women of this description travelled 
immense distances in this way in an incredible short 
space of time ; and that they often entered people’s 
houses without opening doors or windows, destroying 


their goods and injuring their persons while asleep. 
It would seem, nevertheless, then were sceptics in 
those days, who, if not altogether denying witchcraft, 
entertained some sensible doubts about the truth of 
the current notions. Vincent of Beauvais, in the 
thirteenth century, tells a story which is somewhat 
in support of this opinion : — 

“ One day, an old woman went to the priest in 
a certain parish church, and said, 'Sir, I did you a 
great service last night, and saved you from much 
evil ; for the dames with whom I am accustomed to 
go about at night entered your chamber; and if I had 
not interceded with them, and prayed for you, they 
would have done you an injury/ 8ays the priest: 

( The door of my ohamber was locked and bolted, 
how could you enter it P’ To which the old woman 
answered, * Sir, neither door nor lock can restrain or 
hinder us from freely going in and out wherever we 
choose/ Then the priest shut and bolted the church 
doors, and seizing the staff of the cross, * I will prove 
if it be true/ said he, f that I may repay you for so 
great a service;’ and he thereupon belaboured the 
woman’s back and shoulders. To all her outcries his 
only reply was, * Get out of the church and fly, since 
neither door nor Jock can restrain you!* It was an 
argument,” says Mr. Wright, “that could not' be 
evaded.” However, a writer of the twelfth century 
relates an incident where, of hi* own knowledge, a woman 
in France had been seized for her wicked opinions, 
and condemned to be burnt; but, wilh contemptuous 
words for her keepers and judges, she approached the 
window of the room in which she was confined, 
uttered a charm, and instantly disappeared in the 
air ! 

Among the capabilities attributed to witches in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was a power of 
taking strange shapes, as those of different animals, 
and of transforming others after the same manner. 
“ It was a very prevalent belief that such persons 
turned themselves into ravenous wolves, aud wan- 
dered about by night to devour people. They took 
many other shapes to indulge passions which could 
not be otherwise gratified. They sometimes revenged 
themselves upon their enemies, or those against 
whom they bore ill-will, by turning them into dogs or 
asses, and they could only recover their shapes by 
bathing in running water.” William of Malmsbury, 
before mentioned, tells us, that ou the high road to 
Rome there dwelt tw r o old women, of questionable 
reputation, in a wretched hut, where they allured 
weary travellers ; and by their charms transformed 
them into horses, swine, or other animals which they 
could sell to the merchants who passed that way ; and 
by this means they gained afrlivelihood. One day, a 
jongleur, or mountebank, asked for a night's lodging; 
and on learning his profession, they told him they liad 
an extremely intelligent donkey to dispose of— an 
animal which could do every kind of feat it was or- 
dered to do, and was indeed deficient in no accom- 
plishment save that of speaking. The jongleur saw 
the ass, was delighted with its exploits and iutelli- 
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gence, and bought it for a considerable sum of money. 
At parting, one of the women told him that if he 
would preserve the animal long, he must carefully keep 
it away from water. The mountebank followed the 
direction, and his ass became a fertile source of profit. 
But its keeper, os lie became more prosperous, grew 
dissolute, and less attentive to his interests ; and one 
day, when he was in a state of jollification, the ass 
escaped, and went directly to the nearest stream, 
"into which it had no sooner thrown itself than it 
recovered its original shape of a handsome young 
man.” The .mountebank soon after missing his ass, 
set out anxiously in search of it, and, meeting the 
young man, was told what hud happened, and how lie 
had been transformed by the scandalous charms of the 
old women. The latter were carried subsequently 
before the Pope, to whom they confessed their wicked 
practices, but what judgment was imposed on them is 
not related. 

We have no detailed trial of witches before the 
fourteenth century, but .about that time sorcery began 
to be regarded as a sort of heresy, and the pretence of 
it was often used for political aud ecclesiastic pur- 
poses. The famous Knight Templars were among 
the earliest victims of this superstition, and suffered 
spoliation, and ultimate dissolution of their order as a 
consequence. In France, the belief in sorcery appears 
to have been prevalent at an early period, aud in the 
middle of the fifteenth century it became the ground 
of one of the most remarkable persecutions that the 
history of that age has preserved on record. In the 
city of Arras, and other places, numerous persons, 
charged with the practice of diabolic arts, were 
brought into the merciless toils of the inquisition — 
confessions were wrung from them by torture, and 
most of them were punished capitally, by burning. 
In Italy, Spain, and Germany, similar attrocities 
occurred ; and the Romish priesthood appears to have 
availed themselves freely of the charge of sorcery 
everywhere, for the purpose of suppressing every 
rational inquiry, and for maintaining their tyrannous 
and superstitious domination. During the age of the 
Reformation, Protestants were generally denounced as 
sorcerers, or persons of malignant disposition, com- 
bined in unholy alliance with the principalities of 
darkness. The belief in sorcery, however, was not 
peculiar to the adherents of the Romish faith, but 
was universally shared by people of all "persuasions,” 
being, in fact, a common and unquestioned article of 
belief throughout the middle ages, and thence down- 
wards to the end of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Wright has collected a very considerable 
number of cases, illustrative of the working of this 
wide-spread superstition during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when it was most extensively 
and successfully iu force ; but as it is impossible for 
us here to do more than touch upon the subject, we 
propose to confine ourselves mainly to the aspects and 
characteristics which sorcery and magic presented in 
our own country. In proceeding, wc shall glance 
first at the type of the magician of the middle ages, 


as that character appeared among us in the person of 
Roger Bacon. 

" So naturally,” says Mr. Wright, “ was the notion 
of magic connected with that of superior learning in 
the mind of tho multitude, that few of the great 
scholars of the middle ages escaped the imputation.” 
Bacon, howdvgr, would appear to be the “ represen- 
tative man ” of his class— the model magician, whom 
all inferior practitioners of the ocoult arts tended 
unconsciously to resemble, but fell short through 
imperfection of capacity. It is not as a sorcerer, but 
as a discoverer and experimenter in natural philosophy, 
that Roger Bacon is properly to be regarded ; but 
viewed through the eyes of his contemporaries, it was 
his skill and repute in magic which gave him his 
importance, and it is solely in his character as a 
magician that wc arc here concerned with him. Not 
wliat Bacon was, but what the people of his day 
supposed him io he, is the matter which wo have to 
deal with at the present. 

According to legendary history, Roger Bacon was 
the son of a wealthy farmer in the West of England, 
who had placed his son with the parish priest to gain 
a little scholarship. The boy soon showed an unusual 
ability for learning, which the priest encouraged, but 
which was extremely disagreeable to the father, who, 
it seems, iutended to bring him up to farming. Dis- 
liking the prospect of such a wav of life, tho young 
student fled from home aud took refuge in a monastery, 
where lie followed his studies peacefully, and was 
eventually scut to complcto them in the University at 
Oxford. There lie is reported to have made himself 
a proficient in the occult sciences, and attained to the 
highest success in magic. In course of time, he had 
an opportunity of exhibiting his skill before the court, 
and in rcLurn received many favours from the king. 

The traditions respecting Bacon are for the most 
part extremely vague, and Mr. Wright considers the 
greater number of them to be mere adaptations of 
popular mediteval stories ; but he observes that they 
show, nevertheless, what was the prevailing notion of 
the magician’s character. One of these stories will 
be all that we are able to find room for. It relates to 
a certain “ fast ” gentleman of the olden time, who, 
being reduced to poverty, aud involved in debt by bis 
extravagance, " sold himself to the evil one, on con- 
dition that he was to deliver, dmsclf up ns soon as his 
debts were paid.” There was doubtless something 
honourable iu a man, running so terrible a risk for the 
simple satisfaction of paying twenty shillings in the 
pound ; but at the same time, it is not difficult to 
imagine that lie was iu no great haste to satisfy his 
creditors. As, however, every evil day is sure to 
arrive, the time at length camo when he could' no 
longer put them off ; aud accordingly, his affairs being 
settled, he found himself in an extremely unplcusant 
situation. In a somewhat defiant humour, akin to 
the desperation of pirates and burglars when they 
swear never to submit to the indignity of being 
“ taken alive,” tho unhappy gentleman contemplated 
committing violenco on himself, and was on the point 
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of effecting bis intent, when it happened his hand there is a story, that he himself had entered intp com- 
was arrested by the interposition of Roger Bacon, pact with the evil one, but, by superiority of artful- 
The msgioian, when he had heard the gentleman’s ness, evaded the conditions. The agreement is said 
story, directed him to repair to the place appointed to have stipulated, that “ he was to belong to the 
for his meeting with the evil one, and there boldly to devil after his death, if he died in the church or out 
demy the devil's claim, and then refer for judgment to of it ; ” but, it seems, the sly magician, when he found 
the drat person who should pass. Bacon, of course, his end approaching, caused a cell to be made in the 
intended to be the man. Accordingly, in the morn- church wall, into which he entered, and wherein he 
ing, the gentleman, “ after ho had blessed himself,” died and was buried ; and thus, being “ neither in 
went straightway to the wood where he had been the church nor without,” the fiend once more was 
summoned to appear, and there, as lie expected, lie successfully over-reached. 

found the devil waiting for him. The greeting, you It is easy to see that stories of this kind are but 
may be sure, was no-wisc very cordial. As soon as the the sport of sorcery, and must evidently have had 
man came near, the devil said—" Now, deceiver, art their origin in quite a different feeling from that 
thou comeP Now shalt thou ‘see that I can and will which produced the grim and terrible reality involved 
prove that thou hast paid all thy debts, and therefore in the imputation of witchcraft in tho next two suc- 
thy soul belongest to me ! ” “ Thou art a deceiver,” ceeding centuries. The growth and development of 
said the gentleman, “ and gavest me money to cheat the superstition, appears to have been fearfully 
me of my soul, for else why wilt thou be thine own accelerated by the cflbrts of the religious inquisitors 
judge P let inc have some other to judge between us.” and the judicial courts upon the continent, to exter- 
** Content,” said tho devil, “ take whom thou wilt.” minate all accused and suspected sorcerers from 
" Then I will have,” said the gentleman, “ the next society. The crime came gradually to be held as one 
man that cometh this way.” Hereto, the devil of the greatest possible enormities, being regarded, 
agreed; and no sooner had these words ended than in fact, as a sort of deliberate combination with tho 
| friar Bacon came by, to whom the geutlcmun spoke, powers of darkness, to destroy all order and religion, 
and requested him to “ be judge in a weighty mat- In some countries-, however, it would seem that the 
ter between them two.” The friar expressed his art of witchcraft wus not yet considered to be 
willingness, provided both parties were agreed: the necessarily connected with diabolic agency, but was, 
devil said they were, and told Bacon how the case at least in many instances, derived from other and 
stood between them. “ Know, friar,” said lie, “ that less abominable sources. The witches of Scotland, 

I, seeing this prodigal like to starve for want of food, during the sixteenth century, were understood to 
lent him money, not only to buy him victuals, but also receive their power, not from the evil one, but from 
to redeem his lands and pay bis debts, conditionally, the “ fairy folk,” with whom, until a comparatively 
that so soon as his debts were paid, he should give late period, their connexion was somewhat whimsical 
himself freely to me ; to this — here is his hand,” and harmless, and characterised by none of the dis- 
allowing him the bond, signed with the presumably gusting particulars which were attributed to other 
man s blood-—” now my time is expired, for all his practitioners of the art in the continental countries, 
debts are paid, which he is unable to deny.” “ This In 1576, an extraordinary case was brought before 
case is plain,” observed the friar, “ if it be so that the high court in Edinburgh, an account of which 
Jus debts are paid. “ His silence confirms it,” said will serve to show the form in which witchcraft then 
the devil, therefore give him a just sentence.” “I appeared among the Scottish people, 
will, said friar Bacon; “ but first tell me,” speaking The chief actress in the business, was one Bessie 
to the gentleman, ” didst thou never yet give the Dunlop, is native of the county of Ayr, and wife of a 
devil any of his money back, nor requite him in any cottager named Andro Jak. “In her confession, this 
ways whatever P “ Never had he anything of me woman stated that she was one day going from her 
as yet, answered the gentleman. “ Then never own house to the yard of Monkcastell, driving her 
let him have anything of thee, and thou art free.” cows to the pasture, and weeping ‘for the cow that 
Deceiver of mankind, said he, turning to the devil, was dead,' her husband and child that were both lying 
it was thy bargain never to meddle with him so long ill of an epidemic, and herself newly risen from child- 
as he was indebted to any ; now, how cansfc thou bed, when a strange man met her by the way, and 
demand of him anything when ho is clearly indebted saluted her with the words, « Gude day, Bessie ! * She 
for all that he hath to thee? When lie payeth thee thy returned his salutation, and, in answer to his inquiries, 
money, then take him as thy due; till then thou hast told him of her troubles, upon which he informed her 
nothing to do with him, and so I charge thee to be that her child, as well as tho sick cow, and two of her 
gone. At this the devil vauislied, much chagrined ; sheep would die, but that her ‘gude man' would soon 
but, says tho story, “ friar Bacon comforted the recover ; all which took place as he foretold. She 
gentleman, and sent him home with a quiet conscience, described her interrogator as ‘ ane honest wele-elderlie 
bidding him never to pay tho devil's money back, as man, gray-bairdit (bearded), and bad ane gray coilt 
he tendered his own safety.” with Lumbart slevis of the auld faussoun ; ane pair of 

This, if report be true, was not tho only time gray brekis (breeches), and guhytc schankis, gartanit 
when the cunning fnar cheated tho grand adversary : above the kne ; auc black bonct on his heid, eloise 
VOL. xv. 
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behind and plane befoir, with silkin lassis drawin 
throw the lippis thoirof ; and ane guliy te wand in his 
hand.' This personage told her at last that he was 
one Thome Reid, 'guhadeit (died) atPinkye,’ (Sept. 
10, 1547). And this account was confirmed by the 
manner in which he disappeared through the yard of 
Monkcastell — ‘ I thoclit he gait in a narroware hoill of 
the dyke, nor only erdlie man culd haif gone throw ; 
and swa I was sumthing fleit (aghast).’ It appears 
that Thome Reid lmd been a turned-off servant of the 
laird of Blair, and Bessie Dunlop was once sent on a 
message to his son who inherited his name, and had 
succeeded to his place in the household of the laird, 
and who fully confirmed Thome’s story, that he 
had gone to the battle of Pinkye, and fallen hi that 
disastrous conflict. 

“ The next time Thome Reid appeared to Bessie 
as she was going between her house and the thorn of 
Dawinstarnok, and lie then declared more openly his 
ultimate designs. After remaining some time with 
her, Thome asked her pointedly, if she would believe 
in him ; to which she replied with great naivete, ‘ she 
would believe in anybody who did her good.* Thome 
had hitherto spokeu like a good Christian, and at their 
first interview he had addressed her in the name of the 
blessed Virgin, but now, encouraged by her answer, he 
boldly proposed to her that she should ‘ deny her Chris- 
tendom and the faith she took at ike baptismal font,’ in 
return for which she should have goods, and horses, 
and cows, in abundance, besides other advantages. 
This, however, she refused indignantly, and her 
tempter went away, * something angry * with her. 

“ Thome’s visits generally occurred at mid-day, not 
at the still hour of night, and he seemed little em- 
barrassed by the presence of other company. Shortly 
after the interview just mentioned, lie visited her in 
her own house, where she was in company with her 
husband and three tailors, and, unseen by these, he 
took her by the apron and led her to the door, and 
she followed him to the ‘ lull-end,’ and there lie told 
her to remain quiet and speak not, whatever she 
might hear and see- She then advanced a little, and 
suddenly saw twelve persons, eight women, *and four 
men — ‘the men were clad in gentlemen’s clothing, 
and the women had all plaids round them, and were 
very seemly like to see, and Thome was with them.’ 
They bade her sit down, and said, ‘ Welcome, Bessie, 
wilt thou go with us P ’ but, as she had been warned, 
she returned no answer, and, after holding a consulta- 
tion Amongst themselves, which she did not hear, they 
disappeared in a ’hideous’ whirlwind. Shortly after- 
wards Thome returned, and told her, the persons she 
had seen were the 1 good wights ’ who dwelt in the 
court of Elfin, who came there to invite her to go 
with them, and lie repeated the invitation very 
prcssingly, but she answered that 1 site saw no profit 
to gang that kind of gate, unless she knew wherefore.* 
Then he said, ‘ Seest thou not me, worth meat and 
worth clothes, and good enough like in person P ’ — 
and he promised to make her far belter off than ever 
she was. 


" Her answer, however, was still the same,— she 
dwelt with her own husband and baims, and could not 
leave them— and so he * began to be very crabbed with 
her,' and told her that if she continued in that mind, 
she would get little good of him. His anger, how- 
ever, appeal's to have soon subsided, and he continued 
to come at her call, and give her his advice and 
assistance, always treating her with respect, for she 
declared that the greatest liberty he had taken with 
her, was to draw her by the apron, when he would 
persuade her to go with him to fairy-land.” 

On all such occasions, it would seem that Bessie 
firmly declined going ; and it appears that “the whole 
extent of her witchcraft consisted in curing diseases, 
and recovering stolen property, which she did by the 
agency of her unearthly visitor, who gave her me- 
dicines, or showed her how to prepare them.” Some 
of the particulars of her statement were supported by 
the evidence of other witnesses ; and, in concluding 
the narrative, Mr. Wright observes that “however wo 
may judgo of the connexion between Thome Reid 
and Bessie Dunlop, it is rendered certain by the entry 
in the court records, that the unfortunate woman was 
convict and brynt.” 

By way of contrasting the popular credulity in 
different countries at the same period, it may not be 
amiss to introduce, in connexion with the foregoing, 
some few particulars, relating to the progress of sor- 
cery on the continent. 

“ During the earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
trials for witchcraft in France are of rare occurrence, 
and there are no cases of great importance recorded 
till the year 1560. In 1516, a number of persons 
were brought to trial at Vernon, accused of having 
held their sabbath as witches in an old ruined castle 
in the shape of cats : and witnesses deposed to having 
seen the assembly, and to having suffered from the 
attacks of the pseudo-feline conspirators. But the 
court threw out the charge as worthy only of’ ridicule. 
In 1564, three men and a woman were executed at 
Poiclicrs, after having been made to confess to various 
acts of sorcery. Among other things, they said that 
they had regularly attended the witches' sabbath, which 
was held three times a year, and that the demon who 
presided at it, ended by burning himself, to make pow- 
der for the use of his agents ir ^mischief. .... Several 
witches, who all confessed to having been at the Sab- 
baths, were in 1573 condemned to be burnt in dif- 
ferent parts of France. In 1578, a man was tried and 
condemned in Paris, for changing himself into a wolf : 
and another man was condemned at Orleans for the 
same supposed crime in 1583. As France was often 
infested by these rapacious animals, it is not difficult 
to conceive how popular credulity was led to connect 
their ravages with the crime of witchcraft. The 
belief in what were in England called wer-toolvcs 
(mcn-wolves) f and in France, lovps-garous, was a veiy 
ancient superstition throughout Europe. It is 
asserted by a serious and intelligent writer of the 
time, that in 1588, a gentleman, looking out of the 
window of his cb&tcau in a village two leagues from 
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Apchon, in the mountains of Auvergne, saw one of his 
acquaintance going a hunting, and begged lie would 
bfjng him home some game. The hunter, while 
occupied in the chase, was attacked by a fierce she* 
wolf, and, after having fired at it without effect, 
struck it with his hunting knife, and cut off the paw 
of its right fore*leg, on which it immediately took to 
flight. The hunter took up the paw, threw it into his 
bag with the rest of his game, and soon afterwards 
returned to his friend’s chateau^ and told him of his 
adventure, at the same time putting his hand into the 
bag to bring forth the wolfs paw in confirmation 
of his story. What was his surprise nt drawing out a 
lady’s hand, with a gold ring on one finger ! His 
friend’s astonishment was still greater, when he re- 
cognised the ring as one which he had given to his own 
wife; and, descending hastily into the kitchen, he 
found the lady warming herself by the fire, with her 
right arm wrapped in her apron. This he at once 
seized, and found, to his horror, that the hand was cut 
off. The lady confessed that it was she, who, in the 
form of a wolf, had attacked the hunter ; she was, in 
due course of time, brought to her trial, and con- 
demned, and was immediately afterwards burnt at 
Rheims.” 

About the time of these occurrences, several local 
councils passed severe laws against witchcraft, and 
thenceforward to the end of the century, the number 
of miserable persons put to death in France under the 
accusation was very great. “ In the course only of 
fifteen years, from 1580 to 1595, and only in one 
province, that of Lorraine, the president Rcmigius 
burnt nine hundred witches, and as many more fled 
out of the country to save their lives ; and about the 
close of the century one of the French judges tells us 
that there were not gaols enough to hold the prisoners, 
or judges to hear their causes.” In Germany, Spain, 
and Italy, kindred atrocities were perpetrated to the 
like extent — scarcely any accusation of sorcery being 
made without involving a number of hitherto unsus- 
pected persons in the same pretended guilt, through the 
confessions wrung by tortures from the victims. Thus 
the horrible infatuation spread like flames upon a prairie, 
kindling in all directions new and more fearful fires, 
until scarcely any one, whatever might be his rank 
or credit in society, was free from the danger of being 
accused, should selfishness or malice at any time be 
excited to denounce him. 

Allusion has been made in a former paragraph to 
wliat was called the ‘'witches* sabbath;” and 
here, perhaps, it may be fitting to give a more complet e 
account of it. This sabbath, or general sorcerers’ 
assembly and convocation, was usually held in some 
wild, solitary spot, often in the depths of forests or 
on the tops of lofty mountains, and commonly at a 
great distance from the residence of the attendants. 
The circumstanoe connected with it most difficult of 
proof, was the method of transport from one place to 
another. The witches, in their confessions, generally 
agreed in tho statement that they divested themselves of 
their clothes,' and anointed their bodies withaparticular 
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kind of ointment. They then mounted a staff or a 
broomstick, and, muttering a oharm, were carried 
speedily through the air to the place of meeting. 
Sometimes the witches were carried by demons in the 
shape of a goat or some other animal, who, moreover, 
brought them back again after the meeting was 
■dissolved. Bodin, a learned physician who wrote on 
Demonology in the sixteenth century, relates that a 
man, who lived at the little town of Loches, had 
observed that his wife frequently absented herself from 
home in the night, and, being suspicious of her conduct, 
lie questioned her as to whither she betook herself at 
such unseasonable hours. After some hesitation 
she at length confessed that she was a witch, and went 
out to attend the witches’ sabbath. “ To appease the 
anger of her husband, she agreed to gratify his 
curiosity by taking him with her to the next meeting, 
but she warned him on no account whatever to allow 
the name of God or of the Saviour to escape his lips. 
At the appointed time they stripped and anointed 
themselves, and, after uttering the necessary formula, 
they were suddenly transported to tho londes of 
Bordeaux, at an immense distance from their dwelling. 
The husband there found himself in the midst of a 
great assembly of both sexes in the same state of 
dishatnlle ns himself and his wife, and in one part he 
saw the devil in a hideous form; but in the first 
moment of surprise, he inadvertently uttered the 
exclamation, u Mon Lieu! ou sommes-nous and all 
disappeared as suddenly from his view, leaving him 
cold and naked in the middle of the fields, where he 
wandered till morning, when the countrymen coming 
to their daily occupations told him where he was, and 
lie made his way home in the best way lie could. 
But. lie lost no time in denouncing bis wife, who was 
brought to her trial, confessed, and was burnt.” The 
same thing is staled to have happened to a man at 
Lyons, with a like result ; and various instances of the 
kind are given by Bodin and other contemporary 
writers on Die subject. 

Of the many curious trials for witchcraft which took 
place in England, those relating to the witches of 
Pendle forest, and to the “ witches of Warboys,” 
in Huntingdonshire, are to be reckoned as among 
the most remarkable. They are, however, much too 
lengthy in particulars to be introduced into these 
pages. The story of the “ witches of Samlesbury ” is 
also somewhat long ; yet, as the render will probably 
desire to sec some complete and regular narrative of 
the kind, wc have determined to cx t met i t in full from 
the second of the volumes under notice. 

Be it understood, then, that the village of Samlesbury 
is at some distance from the town of Preston, in 
Lancashire. At the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the principal family irnthis township was that 
of the South worths, who had their seat at Samlesbury 
Park, and who appear to have been much divided 
among themselves— a division which was unhappily 
increased by religious differences, some of them being 
Protestants and others Roman Catholics. The nar- 
rative proceeds: — “Lancashire was at this time 
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remarkable for tbe number of Papists which it 
harboured. It was the grand asylum of the English 
seminary priests, and there are documents which show 
that Samlesbury Park was a well-known resort of the 
partisans of Rome. One of these priests was 
Christopher Southworth, who, for concealment, had 
assumed the name of Thompson, and who appears to* j 
have been nearly related to Sir John Southworth, the 
occupier of the park, who was then recently dead. 
Between Sir John and one of his female relations, 
Jane Southworth, there was a bitter feud, for what 
reason is not stated. A servant of Sir John’s, named 
John Singleton, deposed that ( he had often heard his 
old master say, that the said Jane Southworth was, as 
he thought, an evil woman and a witch;’ and he 
added, 'that the said Sir John Southworth, in his 
coming or going between his own house at Samlesbury 
and the town of Preston, did for the most part forbear 
to pass by the house where the said wife dwelt, though 
it was his nearest and best way, and rode another 
way, only for fear of the said wife, as this examinnte 
verily thinketh.’ This statement was confirmed by 
another witness, a yeoman of Samlesbury, named 
William Alkes, who deposed, ( that he had seen the 
said Sir John Southworth shun the said wife when he 
came near where she was, and hath heard the said 
Sir John say that he liked her not, and that he 
doubted she would bewitch him.’ And as far as we 
can gather, it appears further, that Jane Southworth 
was a recent convert from Romanism to tho Church 
of England. 

“There was in the same village a family of the 
name of Bicrley. Jennet Bierley was an aged woman, 
who appears to have lived with a daughter-in-law, 
Ellen Bierley. Her own daughter had married 
Thomas Sowcrbuts of Samlesbury, a husbandman, and 
by her he had a daughter, Grace Sowcrbuts, who was 
at this time about fourteen years of age. Jennet and 
Ellen Bierley were Protestants, while Thomas Sow- 
erbuts was a Catholic, and there was probably a 
quarrel between them on account of the religion of 
the child, which Thomas Sowerbuts resolved should 
be that of Rome, and for that purpose he sent her for 
religious instruction to the priest Thompson {alias 
Southworth). 

" Soon after, or about the time of the seizure of 
the witches of Pcndcl, Grace Sowerbuts pretended to 
be seized with strange fits, and she was found in a 
sort of trance among the bay and straw in a barn, 
whence she was taken to her father’s house, and 
there told a story which led to the arrest of Jane 
Southworth, and Jennet and Ellen Bierley, and they 
were committed to Lancaster jail. They were brought 
to trial on the 19th of August, 1G12, and then Grace 
Sowcrbuts made a statement in court, to tho effect 
that after having been ‘ haunted and vexed’ for some 
years by the prisoners and another confederate, named 
old Doewifc — these four women had lately drawn her 
by the hair of the head to the top of a hay-mow, 
where they left her. Not long after this, Jennet 
Bierley met her near her home, appearing to her first 


in human likeness, 1 and after tbat in tbe likeness of 
a block dog,' and attempted to terrify her. The girl 
told her father what had happened, and how she bed 
often been ' haunted 1 in this manner; and being asked 
by the court why she never told anybody before, she 
said, ‘ she could not speak thereof, though she desired 
so to do.' Soon after this, on the 4th of April, ' going 
towards Samlesbury, back to meet her mother coining 
from Preston, she saw the said Jennet Bierley, who 
met this examinate* at a place called the two Brigs, 
first in her own shape, and afterwards in the likeness 
of a block dog with two legs, which dog went dose 
by tho side of this examinate till they came to a pit 
of water, and then the said dog spake, and persuaded 
this examinate to drown herself therein, saying it was 
a fair and an easy death ; whereupon this examinate 
thought thero came one to her in a white sheet, and 
carried her away from the said pit, upon the coming 
whereof the said black dog departed away.’ The 
dog subsequently returned, (and carried her to a 
neighbour's barn, where it left her in a trance on the 
floor. She went on to describe other instances of 
persecution by the witches, and declared that on one 
occasion her grandmother and aunt had taken her by 
night to the house of a man named Thomas Wolshman, 
which they entered, * she knew not how,' and Jennet 
Bierley caused tho death of an infant child; and 
the night after the burial of the child, 'the said 
Jcnuct Bierley and Ellen Bierley, ‘taking this examinate 
with them, went to Samlesbury Church, and there 
did take up the said child, and the said Jennet did 
carry it out of the churchyard in her arms, and then 
did put it in her lap and carried it home to her own 
house, and having it there, did boil some thereof in a 
pot, and some did broil on the coals, of both which the 
said Jennet and Ellen did eat, and would have had this 
examinate, and one Grace Bierley, daughter of the said 
Ellen, to have eaten with them, but they refused so to 
do. And afterward the said Jennet and Ellen did seethe 
{boil) the bones of the said child in a pot, and with 
tlicjat that came out of the said bones they said they 
would anoint themselves, that thereby they might 
sometimes change themselves into other shapes. 
And after all this being done, they said they would 
lay the bones again in the gravo the next night 
following ; but whether they did so or not this ex- 
aminate knoweth not ; n Jlher doth she know how 
they got it out of the grave at the first taking of it 
up.’ She next stated, that ' about half a year ago the 
said Jennet Bierley, Ellen Bierley, Jane Southworth 
and this examinate (who went by the appointment of 
the said Jennet, her grandmother), did meet at a 
place called Redbank, upon the north side of the 
water of Ribble, every Thursday and Sunday, at night, 
by the space, of a fortnight, and at tbe water-side there 
came unto them, as they went thither, four black 
things, going upright, and yet not like men in the face, 
which four did carrry the said three women and this 
examinate over the water ; and when they came to 
the said Redbank, they found something there which 
they did eat. . . . And after they had eaten, the said 
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three women and thli nominate danced, every one of 
them with one of the black things afpresaid.' She 
proceeded to describe farther aots, familiar to those 
who enter into the minuti® of sorcery, and which 
seem to have been taken from the foreign books on 
the subject, until the time of tbe arrest of the 
prisoners. 

“It was not tbe fashion at this time to submit 
witnesses in such coses to a strict cross-examination, 
nor did any one think of opening the grave of tbe 
child to ascertain in what condition the body might 
then be; but Thomas Walshman deposed that his 
child died about the time stated, though he said that 
it had been sick for some time. Witnesses were also 
examined as to Grace Sowerbuts' fits, and the father 
and one or two other witnesses gave their evidence in 
corroboration of her statements. The evidence was 
thus in due order taken, and the jury was, no doubt, 
ready to give a verdict against the prisoners, when 
the judge. Sir Edward Bromley, demanded of the latter 
what they had to say for themselves. The sequel may 
be told best in the rather dramatic language of the 
report of the trial. The three prisoners, instead of 
being abashed as persons under such circumstances 
usually were, ( humbly upon their knees, with weep- 
ing tears, desired him for God’s cause to examine 
Grace Sowcrbuts, who set her on, or by whose means 
this accusation came against them. Immediately the 
countenance of thi^ Grace Sowerbuts changed ; the 
witnesses, being behind, began to quarrel and accuse 
one another. In the end his lordship examined the 
girl, who could not for her life make any direct 
answer, but strangely amazed, told him she was put to 
n master to learn, but lie told her nothing of this. 
But here, as bis lordship’s care and pains were great 
to discover the practices of these odious witches of the 
forest of Fendle and other places now upon their trial 
before him, so was he desirous to discover this 
damnable practice to accuse these poor women and 
bring their lives in danger, and thereby deliver the 
innocent. And as he openly delivered it upon the 
bench, in hearing of this great audience, that if a 
priest or Jesuit had a hand in one end of it, there 
would appear to be knavery and practice in the other 
end of it — and that it might the better appear to the 
whole world, examined Thomas Sowerbuts what 
master taught his daughter; in general terms he 
denied all. The wench had nothing to say, but/ her 
master told her nothing of that. In the end some that 
were present told his lordship tho truth, and the 
prisoners informed him how she went to learn with 
one Thompson, a seminary priest, who hod instructed 
and taught her this accusation against them, because 
they were once obstinate papists, and now came to 
church. Here is the discovery of this priest, and of 
his whole practice. Still this fire increased more and 
more, and one witness accusing another, all things 
were laid open at large. In the end, his lordship took 
away the girl from her father, and committed her to 
Mr. Leigh, a very religious preacher, and Mr. Chisnal, 
two justices of the peace, to be carefully examined.' 


Grace Sowerbuts' "now made a full confession; she 
declared that all sbe said before had been taught her 
by the priest ; tliat it was a mere invention ; that her 
fits were counterfeit ; and that she had, by her own 
will, gone into the bam and other places where she 
was found." 

The above is a tolerably fair sample of the narratives 
contained in Mr. Wright's volumes ; though, in the 
majority of cases, there is no such clue to the im- 
posture or nefarious designs connected with the 
accusation. In a great proportion of instances, the 
prosecutions for witchcraft appear to have been carried 
on under the influence of an honest, unaccountable 
delusion. To get at motives, or to unravel the mass 
of intricate absurdity presented in these stories, with 
a view to understand how so strange an infatuation 
could so long prevail, or in what elements of human 
nature or perverted social feeling it had its growth 
and derived its credibility — is a result which, with 
our present helps, seems hopelessly unattainable. 
Mr. Wright has, perhaps wisely, declined entering 
into any “ disquisition " on a matter so subtle and 
perplexing. Indeed, he does not profess to give “ a 
regular history of witchcraft;” but has “merely 
attempted to show the influence which superstition 
once exercised on the history of the world, by a few 
narratives taken from the annals of past ages, of events 
which seemed to place it in its strongest and clearest 
light.” And yet, after going carefully over the 
volumes, we have to complain of a defect of “ fight '* 
in the whole business. The book is worth consulting, 
and it is, we believe, the most popular and complete 
work of the kind which has hitherto been published 
in the language ; but somehow we fancy a still better 
book might be written on the subject : we think that 
something might be done in the way of breaking 
ground upon a “philosophy of witchcraft” — some- 
thing calculated to help one to understand the thing a 
little better than most people are able to do from the 
productions hitherto attempted. Is there no thought- 
ful and patient country gentleman, learned in such 
matters, who, with plenty of time upon his hands, and 
having access to the requisite materials — a Sir Thomas 
Browne of the nineteenth century, with genius enough 
to discern the rationale of “ Vulgar Errors ” — is there 
I no such person to whom researches of this kind might 
become a labour of delight, and in that case get 
thoroughly, laboriously, and philosophically investi- 
gated ? These “ narratives ” by Mr. Wright, “ thrown 
together somewhat hastily," as he says, cannot be 
considered as an adequate and final exposition of so 
renowned a subject . 1 

(1) One of the marks of “ haste " Is the multitude of printen’ 
errors in the work. Mr. Wright seems to have been very careless 
with his “ proofs." In one place, for instance, he states respecting 
the celebrated wife of Concini, that, on being asked what charms 
she had used to gain her influence over Mario de Medlcis, she 
replied " that It was but the power of a v*ak mind over a strong 
one." (Vol. ii. p. 53.) Everybody cannot be expected to know 
thAt tills is either a compositor’s blunder, or a slip of a compiler’s 
pen, and that the real answer was just the contrary— 1 14 the power of 
a ttrong mind over a weak one." Errors of this sort should not 
have escaped the notice of an author of Mr. Wright's repute and 
standing. Should the work ever reach a second edition, It will ne«4 
a smart revision. 


THE TWO ISABELS. 


Here, however, we have well-nigh reached the limits 
of our space. By way of a '* finish,” therefore, let 
us mention that the last trial for witchcraft in England 
took place in the year 1712, the accused being a poor 
woman named Jane Wenhnm, living atWalkern in 
Hertfordshire. We cannot give the particulars of 
her story, but it will suffice to say that one of the 
principal charges was that of “conversing with the 
devil in the shape of a cat,” and that in support of 
the indictment, there were sixteen witnesses exa- 
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W Oh love, love, love, love !— love is like a dizziness, 

It will not let a poor man go about his business.” 

Old Soho. 

“And are those follies going, 

And is my proud heart growing 
Too cold, or wiso, for woman's eyes 
Again to set it glowing V* 

Moon. 

The General put on his spectaoles, and looked stead- 


mined, three of whom were clergymen, all of them fastly at Isabel for at least two minutes. “Turn your 
evidently siucere believers in the truth of the accusa- head,” lie said, at last,— “ there, to the left.” 
tion. In spite of the poor woman’s declarations of Isabel Montford, although an acknowledged beauty, 
innocence, and of the efforts of Mr. Justice Powell in was as amiable as she was admired; she had also a 
her favour, the Hertfordshire jury, under a profound keen appreciation of character ; and, though somewhat 
impression of their duty, delivered a verdict of piqued,\vas amused by the oddity of her aunt’s old lover. 

Guilty. As a matter of form, the judge was The General was a fine example of the well-preserved 
obliged to pronounce sentence of death upon the person and manners of the past century; beauty 
prisoner; but he subsequently obtained a “pardon” always recognises beauty as a distinguished relative; 
for her, and an enlightened gentleman in the county and Isabel turned her head, to render it as attractive 
took her under his protection, and placed her in as it could bo. 

a cottage on his own estate, where she “passed the The General smiled, and, after gazing for another 
rest of her life in a quiet, inoffensive manner.” minute with evident pleasure, he said,— "Do me the 

After this, prosecutions of the kind ceased to be favour to keep that attitude, and walk across the 
entertained in the courts of justice, witches gradually room/* 

diminished in the land, and at length a tragical out- Isabella did so with much dignity; she certainly 
rage which occurred exactly a hundred years ago, was exceedingly handsome her step light, but firm ; 
was the occasion which led to a final repeal of the her figure, admirably poised ; her head, well and grace- 
statute against witchcraft. In the year 1751, there fully placed; her features, finely formed; her eyes and 1 
were living at Tring, in the same county of Hertford, smile, bright and confiding. She would have been ^ 
a poor man and his wife, of the name of Osborne, more captivating had her dress been less studied ; 
One day mother Osborne went to beg a little butter- her taste was evidently Parisicn rather than classic, 
milk of a farmer named Butterfield, who, it seems. The gentleman muttered something, in which the 
harshly refused to give her any, saying he had not words, “charming,” and "to be regretted,” only met 
sufficient for his hogs ; and she is said to have gone her car; then he spoke distinctly : 
away muttering threats against his goods and person. “ You solicited my‘ candour, young lady,— you 
Some time afterwards, Butterfields calves became challenged comparison between you and your compeers, i 
distempered, and the ignorant people of the neigh- and fhc passing belles whom I have seen. Now, be 
bourliood declared they were bewitched by mother so kind us to walk out of the room, re-enter, and 
Osborne. By-and-by, ButterGeld himself had a repe- curtsey.” 

tition of certain fits to which lie had formerly been Had Isabel Montford been an uneducated young 
® u Ij C j* M Was , persuaded that the “doctors lady, she might have flounced out of the salon , in ■ 
could do him no good, he took the advice of some obedience to her displeasure, which was very decided; | 
of 1ns neighbours, and sent for an old woman out of but as it was, she drew herself to her full height, and 
Northamptonsliire, who had the reputation of being swept through the folding-doors. The General took 1 
skilful in counteracting the effects of sorcery. This a very large pinch of snuff. “ That is so perfectly a ! 

nnmnn ’ __l ’1 I e l - . ..... ‘ » 


woman confirmed the opinion which she found pie 
vailing,— namely, that the man was certainly be- 

j ri i i ■ i . . r 


copy of her poor aunt!” ’b murmured; — “just so j 
would she pass onward, like a ruffled swan; she went , 


witched. She advised, moreover, a general rising of after that exact fashion into the ante-room, when she 
the populace against the witch, that her powers might refused me, for the fourth time, thirty-five years ago.” 
e tested by a “ducking;” and accordingly, on a The young Isabel re-entered, and curtseyed. The 
certain day in April, both the poor old woman and gentleman seated himself, leaned his clasped hands 
er usband were conducted to a pond, aud there upon the head of his beautifully inlaid cane — which he 
rea so brutally, that they both died of their injuries, carried rather for show than use — and said, “ Young 
coroner a inquest, however, brought in a verdict of lady, you look a divinity ! Your toumeure is perfeo- 
mu er against several of the ringleaders, and one of tion ; but your curtsey is frightful ! A dip, a bob, 
C i!r Wa w Xe ^ Ute ” ^° r ^ 1C cr * me * ** From this time,” a bend, a shuffle, a slide, a canter — neither dignified, 
as Mr. Wright remarks, "witchcraft has attracted graceful, nor self-possessed! A curtsey is in grace 
no attention in England, except as a vulgar supersti- what an adagio is in music; — only masters of the art 
turn m some rude localities, where the schoolmaster can execute either the one or the other. Why, the 
bad not yet penetrated.” beauty of the Duchess of Devonshire could not have 
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saved her reputation as a graceful woman, if she had 
dared such a curtsey as that.” 

“I assure you, sir,” remonstrated the offended 

Isabel, “ that Madame Michcau ■” 

“ What do I care for the woman !” exclaimed the 
General, indignantly. "Have I not memory P” 

" Can you not teach me ?” said Isabel, amused and 
interested by his earnestness. 

“I teach you! — I! No; the curtseys which cap- 
tivated thousands in my youth were more an inspi- 
ration than an art. The very queen of ballet , in the 
present day, cannot curtsey.” 

“ Could my aunt P” inquired Isabel, a little saucily. 
fC Your aunt. Miss Montford, was grace itself. Ah ! 
there are no such women now a-days !” 

And, after the not very flattering observation, the 
General moved to the piano. Isabel’s brows con- 
tracted, and her checks flushed ; however, she glanced 
at the looking-glass, was comforted, and smiled. He 
raised the cover, placed the scat with the grave 
gallantry of an old courtier, and invited the young 
lady to play. She obeyed, to do her justice, with 
prompt politeness ; she was not without, hope that 
there, at least, the old gentleman would confess she 
was triumphant. Her white hands, gemmed with 
jewels, flew over the keys like winged seraphs ; they 
bewildered the eye by the rapidity of their movements. 
The instrument thundered, but tho thunder was so 
continuous that tfere was no echo! “The contrast 
will come by-and-by,” thought the disciple of the old 
school ; — “ there must be some shadow to throw up 
the lights.” 

Thunder — crash — thunder — crash — drum— rattle — 
a confused, though eloquent, running backwards and 
forwards of sounds, the rings flashing like lightning! 
Another crash — louder — a great deal of crossing hands 
— violent strides from one end of the instrument to 
the other — prodigious displays of strength on the part 
of the fair performer — a terrific shake ! “ What 

desperate exertion ! ” thought the General; “and all 
to produce a soulless noise.” Then followed a fearful 
banditti of octaves — another crash, louder and more 
prolonged than the rest ; and she looked up with a 
triumphant smile, — a smile conveying the same idea 
as the pause of an opera-dancer after a most wonderful 
pirouette . 

" Do you keep a tuner in the house, my dear young 
lady?” inquired the General. 

If a look could have annihilated, lie would 
have crumbled into ashes; but he only returned 
it with admiration, thinking “How astonishingly 
like her aunt, when she refused me the second 
time!” 

“And that is fashionable music, Miss Montford? 

I have lived so long out of England, only hearing the 
music of Beethoven, and Mozart, and Mendelssohn, 

I was not aware that noise was substituted for power, 

1 1 and that execution bad banished expression. Dear 
| me ! — why, the piano is vibrating at this moment ! 
Poor thing ! How long does a piano last you, Miss 
Montford?” 


| Isabel was losing her temper, when fortunately her 
I aunt — still Miss Vere — came to the rescue. The 
lovers of thirty years past, would have met anywhere 
else as strangers. The once rounded and queen-like 
form of the elder Isabel was shorn of its grace and 
beauty ; of all her attributes, of all her attractions, 
dignity only remained ; and it was that high-bred, in- 
nate dignity which can never bo acquired, and is never 
forgotten. She had not lost the eighth of an inch of 
her height, and her grey hair was braided in full folds 
over her fair but wrinkled brow. Isabel Montford 
looked so exactly what Isabel Vere - had been, that 
General Gordon was sorely perplexed ; Isabel Vere, 
if truth must be told, hod taken extra pains with her 
dress ; her niece had met the General the night before, 
and her likeness to her aunt had so recalled the past, 
that his promised visit to his old sweetheart (as he still 
called her) had fluttered and agitated her more than 
she thought it possiblo an interview with any man 
could do ; she quarrelled with her beautiful grey hair, 
she cast off her black velvet dress disdaiutuhy, aud 
put on a blue Moire antique. (She remembered how 
much the Captain— no, the General, once admired 
blue.) She was not a coquette; even grey hair at fifty- 
live does not cure coquetry where it has existed in all 
ils strength; but, for the sake of her dear niece, she 
wished to look as well as possible. She wondered why 
she had so often refused “ poor Gordon.” She had 
been all her life of too delicate a mind to be a hus- 
band-hunter, too well satisfied with her position to 
calculate how it could be improved, and yet, she did 
not hesitate to confess to herself that now, in the 
commencement of old age, however verdant it might 
be, she would have been happier, of more consequence, 
of more value, us a married woman. She had too much 
good sense, and good taste, to belong to the class of 
discontented females, consisting of husbandless and 
childless women, who seek to establish laws at 
war with the laws of the Almighty ; so, if her heart 
did beat a little stiffly, and sundry passages passed 
through her brain iu connexion with her old adorer, 
and what the future might be, — she may be forgiven, 
and will be, by those not strong-minded women who 
understand enough of the waywardness of human 
nature to know that, if young heads and old hearts 
are sometimes found together, so arc young hearts 
and old heads. The young laugh to scorn the idea of 
Cupid and a crutch, but Cupid has strange vagaries, 
and at any moment can barb his crutch with the 
point of an arrow. 

“ The old people,” as Isabel Montford irreverently 
called them that evening, did not get on well together; 
they were in a great degree disappointed one with the 
other. They stood up to dance the minuet de la eour 
and Isabel Vere languished and Bwam as she had 
never done before; but the General only wondered 
how stiff she had grown, and hoped that he was not 
as ill used by time as Mistress Isabel Vere had 
been. At first, Isabel Montford thought it “ good 
fun” to see tho antiquities bowing and curtseying, 
but she became interested in the lingering courtliness 
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of the little scene, trembled lest her aunt should appear 
ridiculous, and then wondered how she could have 
refused such a man as General Gordon must have 
been. 

Days and weeks flew fast ; the General became 
a constant visitor in the square, and the heart of 
Isabel Vcre had never beaten so loudly at twenty 
as it did at fifty-and-five ; nothin", she thought, could 
be more naf urnl than that the General should recal 
the days of his youth, and seek the friendship and 
companionship of her who had never married, while 
he — faithless man! — had been guilty of two wives 
during his 44 services in India.” It was impossible to 
tell which of the ladies he treated with the most 
attention. Isabel A Ion t ford took an especial delight 
in tormenting him, and he was cynical enough towards 
her at times. Although lie frankly abused her piano- 
forte-playing, yet he evidently preferred it to the 
music Miss Ycrc practised so indcfutigubly to please 
him, or to the songs she sung, in a voice which, from 
a high “soprano,” had been crushed hy time into 
what might be considered a very singular " mezzo.” 
He somehow forgot how to find fault with Miss Mont- 
ford’s dancing, and more than once became her 
partner in a quadrille. It was evident, that while the 
General was growing young, Miss Vcre remained — “ as 
she was!” Isabel Montford amused herself at his 
expense, but he did not — quick-sighted and man-of- 
the-world though lie was — perceive it. At first he 
was remarkably fond of recalling and dating events, 
and dwelling upon the grace, and beauty, and interest, 
and advantage, of whatever was past and gone — much 
to the occasional pain of Isabel Vcre, who, gentle- 
hearted as she was, would have consigned dates to the 
bottomless pit; latterly, however, lie talked a good 
deal more of the present, than of the past, and, greatly 
to the annoyance of younger men, fell into the 
duties of escort to both ladies, — accompanying them 
to places of public promenade and amusement. 

On such occasions. Miss Isabel Vcre looked either 
earnest or bashful — yes, positively bashful ; and Miss 
| Isabel Montford, brimfull of as much mischief as 
a lady could delight in. At ‘times, the General laid 
aside his cynical observations, together with his cane, 
which was not even replaced by an umbrella ; to con- 
fess the truth, he had experienced several symptoms 
of heart disease , which, though they made him restless 
and uncomfortable, brought hopes and aspirations of 
life, rather than fears of death. 

One morning, Isabel Montford and the General 
were alone in the salon where this little scene first 
opened : — 

11 Our difference lias never been settled yet,” she 
exclaimed, gaily ; M you have never proved to me the 
superiority of the Old school ovqr the New.” 

“ Simply because of your superiority to both,” he 
replied. 

u I do not perceive the point of the answer,” said 
the young lady. “ What has my superiority over loth 
to do with the question ?” 

The General arose, aud shut the door. “ Do you 


think you could listen to me seriously for five minutes?” 
lie said. 

“ Listening is always serious work,” she answered. 
He took her hand within his ; she felt it was the hand 
of age ; the bones and sinews pressed on her soft palm 
with an earnest pressure. 

“ Isabel Montford — could you love an old man P” 

She raised her eyes to his, and wondered at the 
light which filled them : — 

41 Yes,” she answered, 41 1 could love an old man 
dearly ; I could confide to him the dearest Becret of 
my heart.” 

44 And your heart, your heart itself ? Such things 
have been, sweet Isabel.” His hand was very hard, 
but she did not withdraw hers. 

4 ‘No, not that , because — because I have not my 
heart to give.” She spoke rapidly, and with emotion. 
44 1 have it not to give, and I have so longed to tell 
you my secret ! You have such influence with my aunt, 
you have been so affectionate, so like a father to me, 
that if you would ouly intercede with her ; for him 
and me, I know she could not refuse. I have often — 
often thought of entreating this, and now, it was so 
kind of you to ask, if I could love an old man, giving 
me the opportunity of showing that I do, by con- 
fiding in you, and asking your intercession.” 

The room became misty to the General's eyes, and 
the rattle of a battle-field sounded in his ears, and 
beat upon his heart. 

44 And pray, Miss Montford,” he said, after a pause, 

14 who may him be ? ” 

44 Ah, you do not know him ! — my aunt forbade the 
continuance of our acquaintance the day before I had 
the happiness to meet you. It was most fortunate I 
woo'd you to call upon her, thinking — ” (she looked 
up at his fine face, whose very wrinkles were aristo- 
cratic, and smiled her most bewitching smile) 44 think- 
ing the presence of the only man she ever loved would 
soften her, and hoping that 1 should one day be pri- 
vileged to address you ns my friend, my uncle!” 
And she kissed his hand. — It really was hard to bear. 

44 1 have heard her say,” persisted the young lady, 

44 that when prompted by evil counsel, bIio refused 
you, she loved you, and since your return, she only 
lives in your presence.” The General wondered if 
this was true, and thought lie would not give the 
young beauty a triumph. He was recovering his self- 
possession. 44 I remembered your admiration of passing 
belles, and felt how kindly you tolerated me, for my 
aunt's sake ; and surely you will aid me in a matter 
upon which my happiness and the happiness of that 
poor dear fellow depends ? ” She beut her beautiful 
eyes on the ground. 

44 And who is the poor dear fellow?” inquired the 
General, in a singularly husky voice. 

44 Henry Mandeville,” half-whispered Isabel. 14 Oh, 
is it not a beautiful name P the initials on those lovely 
handkerchiefs you gave me will still do ; I shall still 
be I. M.” 

44 A son of old Admiral Mandevillc's ? ” 

44 The youngest son,” she Bighed, “that is iny aunt’s 
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objection; were He the eldest, she would have been 
too bnppy. Oh, sir, he is such a Rue fellow — such a 
hero ! lost n leg at Cabool, and received I don’t know 
how many stabs from those horrid Affgauns.” 

“Lost a leg?” repeated the General, with an ap- 
proving glance at his own; /'why, lie can never 
dance with you.” 

“ No, but he can admire my dancing, and does not 
think my curtsey a dip, a shuffle, a bend, a bob, a 
slide, a canter ! Ah ! dear General, I was always 
perfection in his eyes.” 

“By the immortal Duke,” thought the General, 
“ the young divinity is laughing at me ! ” 

“ My aunt only objects to his want of money ; now 
I have abundance for both ; and your recommendation, 
dear sir, at the Horse Guards, would at once place him 
in some position of honour and of profit ; and even if 
it were abroad, I could leave my dear aunt with 
the consciousness that her happiucss is secured by 
you, dear guardian angel that you are! Ah, sir! 
at your time of life you can have no idea of our 
feelings.” 

“ Oh yes, I have ! ” sighed the General. 

“Bless you!” she exclaimed enthusiastically; “I 
thought you would renal the days of your youth and 
feel for us ; and when you see my dear Henry ” 

“ With n cork leg — ” 

“Ay, or with two coik legs— you will, I know, be 
convinced that my happiness is us secure as your 
own.” 

"Women arc riddles, one and all!” said the 
General, “ and I should have known that before.” 

“ Oh ! do not say such cruel things and disappoint 
me, depending as I have been on your kindness and 
affection. Hark ! ” she continued, “ I hear my aunt’s 
footstep; now dear, dear Geucral, reason coolly with 
her — my very existence depends on it. If you only 
knew him ! Promise, do promise, that you will use your 
influence, all-powerful as it is, to save my life.” 

She raised her beautiful eyes, swimming in unshed 
tears, to his ; she called him her uncle, her dear noble- 
hearted friend ; she rested her snowy hand lovingly — 
imploringly, on his shoulder, and even murmured a 
hope that, her aunt’s consent once gained, it might 
not be impossible to have the two weddings on t/ie 
same day. 

The General may have dreaded the banter of sundry 
members of the “Senior United Service Club” who 
had already jested much at his devotion to the two 
Isabels; be may have felt a generous desire to make 
two young people happy, and his good sense doubtless 
suggested that sixty-five and twenty bear a strong 
affinity to January and May; he certainly did himself 
honour, by adopting the interests of a brave young 
officer as his own, and avoided the banter of “ the club” 
by pledging his thricc-told vows to his “ old love,” 
the same bright morning that his “ new love”gavc her 
heart and hand to Henry Mandeville. 


jliTE DAYS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

[Translated from the french of Alexander Dumas.) 

BY JANE STRICKLAND. 

New Year’s-day and the Benediction of the Waters 
provide the inhabitants of St. Petersburg with two 
great national festivals, in which all classes share in 
the pleasures and devotion of the sovereign. The 
first is an imperial fete, the second an imposing 
religious ceremony. 

On New Ycar’s-day, in virtue of an old and touching 
custom by which the Emperor apd Empress of Russia 
are designated by their poorest subjects Father and 
Mother, these potentates at the commencement of the 
year receive their children as their own invited guests. 
Their family being too vast to invite by name, they 
adopt the simple but efficacious plan of scattering 
about the streets of their capital twenty-five thousand 
cards of invitation indicative that they will be at 
home to such a uumber of their children. These 
cards hear no address, but they give admission to the 
bearers to the splendid saloons of the Winter Palace 
without the slightest distiuction of rank or wealth. 

It was thus that the Emperor Alexander, according 
to custom, kept the first day of the year 1825, the 
last he was ever destined to see. The rumour of the 
conspiracy that- embittered the closing months of his 
life and reign, though it had reached his ears and 
troubled his repose, did not appear to hi any reason 
for depriving his subjects of their annual visit to 
their sovereign. From these unknown guests the 
Russian Autocrat felt assured he had nothing to fear. 
With them he was not only popular but adored. He 
therefore directed the Master of the Police to order 
no alteration in the usual costume of the male part 
of the company, whom he was to admit in masks 
according to custom on these occasions. In the 
darkest annals of barbarism, despotic sovereigns 
dreaded and often found the dagger of the assassin 
in the hands of some member of their own family. 
Civilization, however limited, changes the objects of 
suspicion to the aristocracy, who are always, under 
these unfortunate constitutions, of the military pro- 
fession. Now the want of the counterpoise of the 
middle classes creates this secret but perpetual 
warfare between the absolute monarch and the nobility 
— the nobility who in free countries arc the natural 
bulwark of the throne. In Russia the Autocrat is 
never afraid of the multitude, with whom he holds a 
two-fold claim to their veneration, os supreme pontiff, 
or head of the Church, and Czar. 

The cards of invitation, being transferable, are, as a 
matter of course, purchascable ; and among his masked 
guests who were privileged to shake hands with 
Alexander, some cowardly assassin might take that 
opportunity to murder the sovereign ; yet he, with a 
firm but touching reliance on God, ordered at seven 
o’clock on the New Year’s evening; the gates of the 
Winter Palace to be thrown open os usual, to his 
motley company. 

No extra precautions were taken by the police ; 
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the sentinels were on duty, according to custom, at that their festivities had been kept over the mouik of 
the palace gates, but the Emperor was without any a volcano. 

guards in the interior of the imperial residence, vast At the ffite held at Zakret not only the life but the 
as the Tuileries. In the absence of all precaution or empire of Alexander was at stake. In the middle of 
even regulations for the behaviour of an undisciplined the dance he was apprised that the advanced guard of 
crowd, it was surprising what natural politeness a guest he had forgotten to invite had passed the 
effected. Veneration for the presence of the soveieign Niemen. This was the Emperor Napoleon, his old 
was alone sufficient to produce good breeding ; there host at Erfurth, who might momentarily be expected 
was no pushing nor striving, nor clamour, and the to enter the hall, followed by six hundred thousand 
entrance was made with as little noise as if gratitude dancers. Alexander gave his orders with great cool- 
fortlie favour accorded to the guests had induced each ness, chatting while he issued them with his aid-de- 
to give a precautionary admonition to his neighbour, camps. He walked about, praised the manner in which 
While the thronging thousands were gaining admis- the saloons were lighted, which he declared was only 
sion to his palace, the Emperor Alexander was seated second to the beautiful moonlight, supped, and re- 
by the Empress in the Hall of St. George in the midst mained till dawn. His gay manner and the serenity 
of the imperial family, when the door was opened to of his countenance prevented the guests from even 
the sound of music, for the saloons were filled with suspecting the nature of the communication he had 
his visitors, and a grand coup d’ceil of grandees, received, and the entrance of the French into the city 
peasants, princesses, and grisettes was discerned. At was the first intimation the inhabitants had received 
this moment the Emperor advanced and gave his of their approach. 

hand to the English, French, Spanish, and Austrian lie was in imminent peril in this Polish city, from 
ambassadors, the representatives of their several which his great self-command delivered him. His 
sovereigns. He then moved alone to the door, that retreat at early morning was made before the approach 
his guests might behold in their sovereign and host of an enemy he had hitherto found invincible. Very 
the father of his people. It was a moment anarchy different might have been the result of Napoleon’s 
was said to have dedicated to his assassination, campaign in Russia, if the inhabitants of Wilna had 
and that parricidal and regicidal act could have been known during the fete of Zakret of his vicinity, 
easily effected at such a juncture had it really been in These incidents naturally occurred to the guests of 
contemplation. Alexander was no longer in appearance the Emperor Alexander, during this New Year’s-day 
a melancholy and suffering invalid, lie looked happy festival, when they beheld him approach alone to show 
and smiling; and if his smile was counterfeited, he wore himself to the multitude, amongst whom he had reason 
the mask ably and well. The instant the Autocrat to believe many conspirators, or even assassins lurked, 
appeared, the motley group made a forward movement, If such indeed were there, the calm serenity of his 
and then a precipitate retreat. The danger vanished countenance disarmed them, and none dared raise an 
with them. The Emperor regarded the retiring waves arm against the life he fearlessly trusted, if not to 


of this human sea witli imperturbable serenity, a re- 
markable feature in his character, a moral re-action. 


their loyalty at least to their honour. 

Indeed the suffering and melancholy Emperor, the 


which a courageous mind can alone bestow, and which last time he received his people, seemed to have 
| he had shown on several trying occasions. One of shaken off his lassitude and depression, and appeared 
these was at a ball given by M. Caulincourt, Duke of full of life and energy, traversing with rapidity the 
Vicenza, the French Ambassador; the other was at immense saloons of the Winter Palace. He led off the 
■ a fete at Zakret, near Wilna. sort of galoppc peculiar to the Russian Court, which, 

( The ball was at its height, when the ambassador however, terminated about nine o’clock. 

' was informed that the house was on fire ; fearful that At ten, the illuminations of the Hermitage being 
the news of the conflagration might occasion more finished, those persons who had cards for the spectacle 
ill-oonscquenccs than the fire itself, he posted an aide- went there. Twelve negroes, superbly arrayed in rich 
dc-camp at every door, and ordered his people to keep oriental costumes, kept the dfprs of the theatre, to 
the misfortune a profound secret, after which he com- admit or restrain the crowd, and examine the autlien- 
municated the accident in a low voice to the Emperor, ticity of the vouchers of the guests. Here the 
and assured him that no one should be permitted to admission was not promiscuous, a certain number 
withdraw till he and the imperial family were in perfect alone being allowed to be present at the banquet, 
'safety; — lie was going to see the fire extinguished, and Upon entering the theatre, the spectators found 
| he Imped the efforts made to get it under would be sue- themselves in a land of enchantment — a vast hall 
I cessful ; adding, that even if a report should circulate in encircled with tubes of crystal, bent in every possible 
( the saloons as to this startling fact, no one would credit way, meeting at top in order to form the ceiling, 
it while they saw the Emperor and his family still there, united by silver threads of imperceptible fineness, 
** Very well, then, I will remain,” coolly remarked behind which hung 10,000 coloured lamps, whose light, 
the Emperor; and when Caulincourt returned some reflected and refracted by these transparent columns, 
time after to announce the extinction of the fire, he illuminated the gardens, groves, flowers, cascades, and 
found the Russian Autocrat dancing a polonaise. fountains, like an enchanted landscape, which seen 
The guests of the ambassador heard on the morrow across this veil of light resembled the poetical phan- 
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turn of a dream. These splendid illuminations cost 
twelve thousand roubles, and lasted two months. 

At eleven a flourish of musical instruments an- 
nounced the arrival of the Emperor, who entered with 
the Empress and the imperial family, the ambassadors, 
the ambassadresses, the officers of the household, and 
the ladies in waiting, who all took their places at the 
middle supper-table ; two other tables were filled by 
six hundred guests, mostly composed of the first-class 
nobility. The Emperor alone remained standing, 
moving about the tables, conversing by turns with his 
numerous guests. 

Nothing could exceed the magnificent effect pro- 
duced by the banquet, and the appearance of the 
court; the sovereign and his officers and nobility 
covered with gold and embroidery, tho Empress and 
her ladies glittering with diamonds and splendid 
velvets, tissues and satins. No other fete in Europe 
could produce such a grand coup d* ail as the New 
Year’s fete at the Hermitage. At the conclusion of the 
banquet the Court returned to the Saloon of St. 
George, where the music struck up a polonaise, 
which was led off by the Emperor. This dance was 
his farewell to his guests, for as soon as it was finished 
he withdrew. The departure of their sovereign gave 
pleasure to those loyal subjects who trembled for his 
personal safety ; but the courageous and ever paternal 
confidence reposed in his subjects by Alexander, 
turned away from him every murderous weapon. No 
one could resolve to assassinate a kind father in tho 
midst of his children, for as such the Emperor had 
received his numerous guests. 

The second annual fete was of a religious character. 
11 The Benediction of the ’Waters,” to which the 
recent disastrous calamity of the most terrible 
inundation on record in Russia, the preceding year, 
had given deeper solemnity. The preparations were 
made with an activity tempered by care, which 
denoted tho national character to be essentially 
religious. Upon the Neva a great pavilion was 
erected of a circular form, pierced with eight open- 
ings, decorated by four paintings, crowned with a 
cross ; to this pavilion access was given by a jetty 
forming the hermitage. The temporary edifice, on the 
morning of the ceremony, was to have its pavement 
of ice cut through in order to permit tho Patriarch to 
reach the water. The cold was already twenty 
degrees below zero, when at nine o’clock in the 
morning the whole population of St. Petersburg 
assembled themselves ou the frozen waters of the 
Neva, then a solid mass of crystal. At half-past 
eleven the Empress and Grand-Duchesses took their 
places in the glass balcony of the Hermitage, and 
their appearance announced to the crowd that the 
To Dcum was concluded. The whole corps of the 
Imperial Guards, amounting to forty thousand men, 
marched to the sound of martial music and formed 
in line of battle on the river, from the hotel of the 
French embassy to the fortress. The palace gates 
opened as soon as this military evolution was effected, 
and the banners, sacred pictures, and the choristers of 


the ohapel, appeared preceding the Patriarch and his 
clergy ; then came the pages and the colouri of the 
different regiments of guards, borne by their proper 
officers ; then the Emperor, supported by the Grand- 
Dukes Nicholas and Michael, followed by the officers 
of his household, his aid-de-camps and generals. , . As 
soon as the Emperor reached the door of the pavilion, 
which was nearly filled with priests and banners, the 
Patriarch gave the signal, and the sweet solemn chant 
of more than a hundred voices rose to heaven, un- 
accompanied by music indeed, yet forming a divine 
harmony hardly to bo surpassed on earth. Daring 
the prayer, which lasted twenty minutes, the Emperor 
stood bareheaded, dressed in his uniform, without fur 
or any defence from the piercing cold, running more 
risk by this disregard to climate, than if ho had faced 
the fire of a hundred pieces of artillery in the front 
of battle. The spectators, enveloped in fur mantles 
and caps, presented a complete contrast to the 
religious imprudence of their rash sovereign, who had 
been bald from his early youth. 

As soon as the second Tc Deum was concluded, the 
Patriarch took a silver cross from the hand of the 
younger chorister, and encircled by the kneeling 
crowd, plunged it through the opening made in the 
ice into the waters below. He then filled a vase up 
with the consecrated element, which he presented to 
the Emperor. After this ceremonial of blessing the 
waters, came the benediction of the standards, whioh 
were reverently inclined towards the Patriarch for 
| that purpose. A sky-rocket was immediately let off 
from the pavilion, and its silvery smoke was answered 
by a terrible explosion, for the whole artillery of the 
fortress gave from their metallio throats a loud Te 
Deum , and these salvos were heard three times during 
the benediction of the standards; at the third, the 
Emperor commenced his retnrn to the palace. 

He was more melancholy than usual, for during 
this religious ceremony he felt no need of courage or 
presence of mind; he was secured by the natural venera- 
tion of a superstitious people. He knew it, and, there- 
fore, wore no mask in the semblance of a joyless smile. 

On the same day, this imposing ceremonial is used 
at Constantinople, only the winter is a mere name and 
the water has no ice. The Patriarch stands on the 
deck of a vessel, and drops his /fiver cross into the 
calm blue waves of the Bosphorus, which a skilful 
diver restores to him before it reaches the bottom. 

To these religious ceremonies succeed sports and 
pastimes of all kinds. Booths and barracks are erected 
on the frozen Neva from quay to quay, Russian 
mountains, down which sledges slide with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and the Carnival commences with as 
much zest as in cities enjoying a southern tempe- 
rature. Plays arc performed on the ice, and curious 
pantomimes, in which a marmot performs the part of 
a baby very cleverly, while the man who shows him 
off under the character of the good father of the 
family finds resemblances in this black-nosed imp to 
all his supposed human relatives, to the infinite 
delight of the spectators. 
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Sleighing on the ice is, as in Canada, a favourite 
diversion with the Russians, whose sledges are lined 
with fur and ornamented with silver bells and ribbons 
of every colour. Sometimes a wind loaded with 
vapour puts an end to these diversions by rendering 
the ice unsafe, in which case they are interdicted by 
the police, and the sports and pastimes of the people 
are transferred to terra Jima ; but the Camivul is 
considered to come to an abrupt conclusion if this 
misfortune occurs at its commencement, for the Neva 
is to the inhabitants of St. Petersburg what Vesuvius 
is to the Neapolitans, and the absence of the ice robs 
their Saturnalia of its greatest attraction. In coun- 
tries where the Greek religion is the national standard 
of faith. Lent is preceded by the same unbounded 
festivity as in those which are Roman Catholic ; but 
the Court docs not display in these days so much 
barbarous magnificence os in those earlier times when 
civilization was unknown. The Carnival was, how- 
ever, held during the last century by Anna Ivanovna, 
in a style surpassing that of her ancestors. This 
pleasure-loving princess, the daughter of the elder 
i brother of Peter the Great, covered her usurpation of 
a throne she had snatched not only from the de- 
scendants of her mighty uncle, but nlso from her 
own elder sister and niece, by conducing to the popular 
amusements of her people, who in their turn forgot 
lier defective title to the throne. This popular female 
sovereign founded the largest bell in the world, and 
gave the most magnificent Carnival ever held in 
Russia. Thus she maintained her sway by the aid of 
pleasure and devotion, a twofold cord her subjects 
never broke. In 1740 Anna Ivanovna resolved to 
surpass every preceding Carnival by her unique 
manner of providing her people with amusement 
during this merry season. It was customary for the 
sovereign of Russia to be attended by a dwarf, who 
united the privileged character of a jester to the tiny 
proportions of a little child. This empress possessed 
two of these diminutive personages, and she chose for 
her own amusement and that of her loving subjects 
1 that they should be married during this Carnival, and 
“ whether nature did this match contrive,” or it was 
the consequence of her own despotic will, cannot be 
known without a peep into the jealously guarded 
archives of Russia; but the nuptials of these sports 
of nature was the ostensible cause of the fete. This 
the Autocrat gave on a new and splendid scale. She 
directed her governors to send her two natives of the 
hundred districts they ruled in her name, clothed in 
their national costume, and with the animals they 
were accustomed to use on their journeys. The idea 
was certainly a brilliant one, and worthy of the 
sovereign lady of so many nations, longues and 
languages. 

Anna Ivanovna was punctually obeyed, and at the 
appointed time a motley procession, including the 
purest types of the Caucasian race and the ugliest of 
the Mongolian, astonished the eyes of the Empress, 
who had scarcely known the greater part of these 
distant tribes by name. There, she beheld the Kamt- 


'ch&dalc with his sledge drawn by dogs, the Russian 
Laplander with his reindeer, the Kalmuck with his 
cows, the Tartar on his horse, and the native of 
Bochara with his camel, the Ostiak on his, clogs. 
Then for the first time, the beautiful Georgian and 
Circassian, with their dark ringlets and unrivalled 
features, looked with astonishment upon the red hair 
of the Finlander. The gigantio Cossack of the 
Ukraine eyed with contempt the pigmy Samoicdc 
— and in fact, for the first time were brought into 
contact by the will of their sovereign lady, who 
classed each race under one of four banners representing 
spring, summer, autumn and winter; and these two 
hundred persons, during eight days, paraded the 
streets of St. Petersburg, to the infinite delight of 
the population, who had never seen the power of the 
throne displayed in a manner so agreeable to their 
taste before. 

Upon the wedding day of her dwarfs, these im- 
portant personages had been attended to the altar by 
this singular national procession, where they plighted 
their faith in the presence of the Empress and all 
her Court, after which they heard Mass, and then, 
accompanied by their numerous escort, took possession 
of the palace prepared for them by the direction of 
their imperial mistress. This palace was not the 
least fanciful part of the fete. It was entirely com- 
posed of ice, and resembled crystal in its brilliancy 
and fine cutting and polish. This beautiful fabric was 
fifty-two feet in length and twenty in width ; the roof, 
the floor, the furniture, chandeliers, and even the 
nuptial bed, were formed of the same cold, glittering, 
and transparent materials. The doors, the galleries, 
and the fortifications,— even the six pieces of cannon 
that guarded this magical palace, were of icc ; one 
of these, charged with a single ice-bullct and fired by 
the aid of a pound of powder, perforated at seventy 
paces a plank of twelve inches thickness. This was 
done to salute the bridal party, and welcome them 
home. The most curious piece of mechanism, and 
which pleased the Russians the most, was a colossal 
| elephant, mounted by an armed Persian, and led by 
twelve slaves. This gigantic beast threw from his 
trunk a column of water by day, and at night a 
stream of fire, uttering from time to time roars which 
were heard from one end of St. Petersburg to the 
other. These noble nr Is were produced by twelve 
Russians concealed in the bpdy and legs of the phan- 
tom elephant, whose costly housings hid the men whose 
noise so delighted their countrymen. This Carnival 
of the fete-loving female usurper has never been 
surpassed by any Russian sovereign, though, with the 
exception of the assembly of her distant subjects, its 
taste was barbarous enough. 1 

(1) Our Sovereign Lady, Queen Victoria, wen aha to mice her 
sceptre, might easily convoke a far more numerous and interesting 
assembly, from lands more distant, and climes of moro varied tem- 
perature. How many more nations in the hr east and watt are ruled 
and maintained by her lawful rule, than rendered unlawful homage 
to the Russian Km press I If she were to send for two persons from 
every tribe, nation, or empire she governs, England would behold 
the grandest and most Interesting national spectacle her eun ever , 
shone upon. Can this Idea be remised t — and if it can be, why then 
should it not be done! 
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VENUS AND THE BOAR. 

Notwithstanding the absurdities and irrational 
fictions which are interwoven with the stories of 
classic writers, there are many of them exceedingly 
beautiful, and not altogether destitute of natural 
truths. In the mythology of the ancients are fre- 
quently to be discovered shadows— dim indeed, but 
yet types of the loftier creeds which have been re- 
vealed to us ; thoughts and sentiments almost worthy 
of the age of Christian enlightenment, and records of 
deeds which, had they been the work of those who 
actually trod on this lower wqrld, would have formed 
no unint elligible and unworthy portion of man's 
history. The thoughts of.'ancient poets «nd philo- 
sophers were often nearer to our own than we are 
apt to believe; those who put them forth expressed 
all their reason and intelligence knew, and, in doing 
so, they ouly left the mind hungering for a higher 
and more spiritual food. 

Ever since that period in tho history of art when, 
freed from those restrictions which almost compelled 
its disciples to defer the efforts of their genius to the 
requirements of the Roman Church, painting sought 
a wider and more diversified channel for the develop- 
ment of its powers, the heathen writers, as they are 
generally termed, have furnished a fine and inexhaust- 
ible field for illustration, wherein may bo discerned 
symbols of those attributes of social and moral virtues 
which are common to humanity, however circum- 
stanced. The story of “ Venus and the Boar ” scarcely 
can be allowed to rank among such shadowy truths, 
but it is nevertheless a very beautiful fiction, that 
speaks of the sorrow of the heart. The shepherd 
Adonis, son of the King of Crete, was the great 
favourite of Venus: he was passionately fond of 
hunting, and was frequently admonished by the god- 
dess not to hunt wild beasts, lest any accident should 
happen to him. He disregarded the advice, and one 
day received a mortal injury from the tusks of a boar, 
which he had wounded ; and Venus, after shedding 
many tears at his death, changed him into the flower 
called Anemone. But the animal that caused so much 
grief was not allowed to escape with impunity ; the 
light-winged attendants of, the goddess were com- 
manded to go in search of the boar, to bind him, and 
bring her to him for trial. Theocritus, a Greek poet, 
who flourished at Syracuse, in Sicily, about three hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, gives a most 
fanciful account of the apprehension and trial of tho 
culprit, the commencing portion of which has been 
thus translated, and here is introduced us explanatory 
of Westall's picture, though we are not aware that lie 
borrowed his version of the story from the Greek 
writer : — 

u When Venus saw Adonis dead. 

And from hie cheoks the roaos fled, 

His lovely locks distain’d with gore, 

She bad her Cupids bring the boar— 

The boar that hod her lover slain, 

Tho cause of all her grief and pain. 

Swift as tho pinion'd birds they rove 
Through every wood, through every grove; 


And when the gallty boar they found, 

With cords they bound him. doubly bonnd. 

One with a chain secure and strong, 

Haul’d him unwillingly along; 

One pinch'd his tail to make him go, 

Another beat him with his bow; 

The more they urged, the more they drags d, 

The more reluctantly he lagged ; 

Quilt in his conscious looks appear'd, 

He much tho angry goddess fear'd. 

. To Venus soon the beast they led/' & c. Ac. 

Westall’s illustration of this subject ranks among 
the best of his pictures ; it is replete with rich and 
poetical fanoy, and presents & combination of graceful 
elegance with playful conception, not often surpassed. 

Richard Westall, R.A., was bom about the year 
1765, and, like several other artists who rose to emi- 
nence as painters, be was apprenticed to an engraver 
of heraldic designs, in tho neighbourhood of Cheap- 
side, London. Towards the conclusion of his term of 
servitude, his master permitted him to attend the 
schools of the Royal Academy, and also to devote his 
evenings to the practice of drawing. At the Academy 
he formed an intimacy with his fellow-pupil, the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; and when Westall's apprentice- 
ship had terminated, the two young artists took a 
house, jointly, at the corner of Greek Street, Sohoip 
The house lmd two entrances, one in Greek Stn 
which Westall’s name was placed, the other in 
Square, which boro that of Lawrence. Westall soon 
became a great favourite with the public ; his style 
was new, and, possessing considerable elegance not 
unmixed with pretty affectations, it suited the taste 
of the period. His designs were therefore much 
sought after by the publishers of illustrated books, to 
which he, Stothard, and Smirke, were by far the 
largest contributors for many years. “ Episodes of 
Love,” it has been remarked, “ seemed best suited to 
his gentle mind and pencil ; ” but he frequently 
launched out into higher and bolder themes. 

Liko his friend Lawrence, Westall enjoyed more 
fashionable patronage than any other artist of bis 
time; his water-colour drawings especially being muoh 
sought after by collectors of “ elegant trifles,” for 
drawing-room albums. As an instructor of drawing 
among the higher circles, he was also greatly in re- 
quest, and among his more distinguished scholars was 
our present beloved Queen, when Princess Victoria; 
how effective his lessons have been, tho beautiful 
drawings of his royal pupil abundantly testify. 

Westall was elected an Academician before he bad 
reached the age of thirty ; an honour, it is believed, 
almost unparalleled iu the history of this institution ; 
it was in 1794, the same year that Stothard and Law- 
rence arrived at a similar dignity. It is, however, 
greatly to be lamented, that the bright promise of 
Westall's earlier life was not realized by his subsequent 
productions ; for, however admirable his style is in 
many particulars, it rarely reaohes what may legiti- 
mately be called high art. Perhaps, had he found 
fewer patrons, he would have striven more nobly to 
become a great artist ; the path to substantial fame 
is rarely that which is strewed with flowers. 
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LIFE IN PRAIRIE LAND.' 
Chapter VIII. 


Commencement of Sucker life— Our next neighbour— The mother 
MegMerrilie*— Thehouiei iu architecture — The ground*; how 
laid out and adorned— The children : their paatlmea— The father ; 
hi* political and aocial position— Another house : the iplrit which 
reigned in it— Beaut/ of order and purity In domestic life. 

At Prairie Lodge our acquaintance with Sucker 1 
life commenced. But it was not carried to auy great 
intimacy here. My sister's home had been lfttle 
visited, even in earlier days, by the primitive settlers. 
Their principal intercourse had consisted of business 
affairs between the men, and visits of mercy between 
the females in the times of sickness or death, so that 
we saw little of them excepting an occasional out-of- 
door call from some neighbour, or in passing their 
residences or wagons in our various excursions. 

One family of this kind occupied the next house 
west from the Lodge. We often passed it, and the 
external appearance excited the most intense curiosity 
to have a peep at the internal. But I grieve to say 
that it could never be accomplished under any decent 
pretext whatever. All the showers were either too 
early or too late. No wagon ever broke down in the 
neighbourhood, though the road was at times bad 
enough to encourage hope for a long way on either 
side. It was too near home ever to stop for water. 
It is true there was an occasional illness, but this 
could not serve my purpose, for the wife had a mother, 
to whom the lively doctor of our village gave the 
name of Meg Mcrrilies (I fancy there was a little spite 
in it, for she was his rival in this branch of the 
medical profession), who would travel fifteen or twenty 
miles on foot in the morning, attend to her patient., 
and return in the evening. Meg then officiated, to 
the exclusion of all the curious gossips of the neigh- 
bourhood, and had things all her own way. The 
patient was generally out the next day, and all went 
on as before. 

The house was one of the meanest description of 
cabins. It turned its back upon the rond, and showed 
only a four-light window, or rather sash; for soon 
after I first saw it, the third was broken out, and the 
fourth so fractured that its continuance seemed ex- 
tremely doubtful. A patchwork quilt of blue jeans 
and red flannel was hung across the aperture a few 
days after, and never removed while I remained in the 
country. Directly beneath this, against the wall, 
which was on a line with the fenoe, was a green pool 
of about the dimensions of the house. It was of 
artificial construction, and redounded not a little to 
the taste of some eight or ten large swine, who 
delighted their senses in its aromatic depths, at the 
same time that they regaled those of by-passers. 

The entrance to the house was in the rear. A low 
kind of shantee projected from the door several feet 
back, which served for pantry, milk-house, pig-pen, 
poultry-house, and possibly stable in winter. In the 


(1) Continued from p. 845. 

(2) The cognomen of the Iliinoians, 
of Ohio, the Wolverine of Michigan, 
tuckj, fto. 


anawerlng to the Buckeye 
the Corn-cracker of Ken- 


right angle between these was the well, just far 
enough from the corner to be visible in passing. The 
ground around this was the great theatre of action for 
mother and children. I never knew the exact number 
of the latter, but if called to testify in any mutter 
concerning them, I should say the minimum was eight, 
the maximum double that number. I rarely saw less 
than the former, sporting away the morning of life, in 
their rags and filth, on the banks of the verdant pool, 
or the hard-trodden ground around the well. Their 
dress and complexions were so uniform that I could 
never distinguish but one of them, a girl of some 
twelve years, whose face was always a little dirtier, 
her hair a little stiffer, and her clothes a shade nearer 
the colour of the earth in which she burrowed. When 
any one approached the house, they all scampered like 
a herd of wild animals into the angle between the 
cabins, and peeped around the corners as long as the 
traveller was in sight. A general yell and shout 
announced his disappearance and their return to the 
Beveral amusements from which they had fled. 

I The father of this family was a, man of sense and 
much general information; his morals were unim- 
peachable, and his character commanded so much 
respect, that lie was proposed for one of the highest 
offices in the county. His election was lost in con- 
sequence of some local division, not at all connected 
with the degraded condition of his family. He had a 
fine farm, valuable horses, and other properly, and, 
away from home, appeared as well as any of his 
neighbours who lived more comfortably. His means 
would have enabled him to build a good bouse, 
surround it with cultivated grounds, and furnish it 
with every requisite for neatness and comfort. Had 
such physical degradation been the result of extreme 
poverty, the case would have excited compassion, 
instead of curiosity or disgust. But it was not so. 

It may be asked, then, what was the cause? It was 
not that the parties were misers, and hoarded their 
gains ; for their means were spent freely to procure 
whatever they deemed neccssury to comfort. What, 
then, was it ? Merely the incapacity of the mistress of 
this family to appreciate a better condition, or help to 
create one. I afterwards saw many cases of a like 
mode of living, and am bound, in fairness, to say, 
that the credit was due in nearly every one to the 
females. 

I once entered a cabin of this description, on a cold 
November day. It had no window; all the light 
came down the wide chimney, or through the open 
door. There was a long shelf in one corner, on which 
two plates, two cups, and three saucers were arranged, 
in conjunction with an iron skillet, a small bake kettle, 
and a tin tea-pot. A broken table stood against the 
wall, on which the breakfast things yet remained, 
though it was eleven o’clock. In a back corner of 
the room was a bed, and the only thing that indicated 
the exercise of powers superior to the ingenuity of 
the beaver, was a wide shelf over it, on which Rome 
husks were deposited, and covered with a bit of filthy 
cotton cloth. This was constructed for the nocturnal 
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quarters of the blowsy little heir, who was then 
tumbling over and over on the ground. There was 
one dilapidated chair in the room, besides a single bench 
and a double one. The chair was standing bock on 
the platform which had been laid for the bed, and, as 
I entered, escorted by the husband, the wife rose from 
her seat near the table, took her pipe from her mouth, 
and placing it near the edge of the hearth, invited me 
to sit. A second child was playing in the ashes. 
The door was wide open, and the raw wind swept in 
gusts through the miserable place, filling it with ashes 
and smoke. I have never seen more utter poverty 
or filth. 

When I had gathered my skirts and sealed myself 
as safely as the circumstances would permit, the 
woman returned to her pipe, and the employment 
which my entrance had interrupted. She had a large 
paper of coffee in her lap, from some of which she 
was selecting the foul kernels, ct cet. preparatory to 
roasting. Never was there a more perfect picture of 
self-satisfaction. She had a fat figure, which seemed, 
when she seated herself, to settle away into a circular 
mass of matter, in which life and motion were barely 
1 manifest, lier children received but little attention ; 
indeed, it was not easy to see how one could bestow 
more upon them. The elder was enjoying himself 
intensely; aud the happiness of the younger was 
abated only by the caution which the mother occa- 
sionally gave it, “not to swallow the rocks,” which 
she threw from among the coffee. 

It was impossible for me to contemplate this 
revolting scene, without endeavouring to ascertain the 
state of mind that could lead a human being to live 
willingly in the midst of it. I remarked, that it must 
be a serious inconvenience to live through the winter 
with t.lic door open. 

'• Why, yes,” see replied, “ ’lain’t as warm hjur as 
it used t.« be ill Kuintucky : ’twasu’t of much account 
there." 

“ But we obviate the difficulty of a colder climate 
by windows , they admit the light without the cold.” 

“ Yes, 1 reckon they’re mighty convenient, but we 
hain't had one )ct. 

“ How long have you lived here ? ” 

, “Four year.” 

“ Have you never had a floor ? ” 

"No, we hain’t yil; but I reckon we shall git one 
afore long. It’s mighty bad to have the old man to 
work around the house, so 1 don’t say nothing about 
it : he wants 1o put it down, but I don’t allow ’twould 
make much difference; I reckon that out tliar,” 
pointing to the little platform, “will do us yet.” 

It would weary the reader to give further details of 
a conversation that evinced only the most disgusting 
indifference to the common comforts of a more civi- 
lized condition. I rode several miles on the same 
day with the husband of this woman, and had an 
opportunity to learn that lie would prefer a better 
manner of life, but that her aversion to change or 
action rendered so great an effort necessary on his 
part, that he had never undertaken it. He had ample 


means for surrounding himself and his family with 
every comfort. Beside a fine farm, which he cultivated 
near a good market, he owned a valuable stock of 
cattle and other property, and had between a thousand 
and fifteen hundred dollars, in specie, lying in a black 
chest by the head of his bed. He had no disposition 
to hoard it ; he would spend it the .next day, for 
anything that they could agree on as conducive to 
happiness. He was likewise possessed of superior 
natural powers, which ho had used in acquiring 
knowledge of various kinds, and was then capable of 
making himself a very pleasant companion, by the use 
of his varied information. His mode of living was 
never the subject of remark among people of bis own 
class. No one thought it strange, or wondered 
whether it would ever improve. The women, who, 
with more household industry, lived better than “Hut 
Andrews” probably thought she lost a “heap of 
comfort,” in her windowless, floorless, dirty house, 
but so a smart Yankee woman would have thought 
of them. i 

These extreme cases, however, are fortunately rare. 
In the homes of most of the first settlers there is ! 
I much more regard paid to cleanliness and comfort. ' 
In many of them the neatness and order are perfect. 
Of necessity they have fewer artificial luxuries than 
the inhabitants of older regions, but these are not 
evidences of talent or worth. The inherent virtues 
of cleanliness, order, and self-respect are often more 
manifest in a simple than a complicated style of living, 
and arc not less productive of happiness in one 
than the other. 

ClIAPTEE. IX. 

Spring around Prairie Lodge— Shower*--' Thunder-storms at night 
—Their sublimity— 'iheir effect on ths landscape— Pleararea of 
the scuson— Strawberry — Quail— Scene from hi* domestic life— 
Grouse . his habits— Spring Morning in the prairies — Bob-o-llak 
—Woodpecker— Parroquet— Crow— Buszard— Wild Turkey — 
Cattle on the prairie— llare — Deer — Whip-poor- Will. 

The beautiful progeny of spring began now to gather 
around Prairie Lodge. Animate and inanimate nature j 
teemed w ith the loveliest creations. The showers that 
had been so emphatically foretold on our arrival did 
not disappoint us. They fell almost daily for several 
weeks, and were generally accompanied by lightning 
and thunder, such as the dwellers in the cast have no 
conception of. Nothing of the kind can be more 
magnificent, unless it be the marshalling of the same 
storms on the vast plains farther west, where they are 
said to be even more terrific. They come more gene- 
rally toward evening, and not unfrequently continue 
till near morning. Nothing can exceed the rapidity 
with which they gather after the first signal ia given. 

A little cloud not larger than a man’s hand rises on J 
the horizon, and in fifteen minutes the earth ia deluged, 
and the pealing heavens seem on fire. There arc few 
showers here unaccompanied by the most striking 
electric phenomena: sometimes the whole arch is 
lighted by a continuous flickering glare, rent occa- 
sionally by a more intense vein. The thunder roll is 
ceaseless, with such lightning ! The deep peals that 
accompany the brighter flashes only strike with a more | 
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appalling tone. At other times the whole vault is 
filled with a darkness that seems ponderable, till a 
mighty flash rends the pall and searches the very soul. 
It is gone, and the solid earth trembles under the 
mighty concussion. Again darkness, as if eternal 
night had come, wraps the scene till the flame leaps 
forth with a more blinding glure than before, and a 
crash follows that scents to shatter the foundation of 
the world. Tho third or fourth signal is followed by 
the storm, which breaks through the sable rack as if 
half the ocean had been lifted from its bed and were 
wandering in the upper air. In an inconceivably 
short space of time the plains around you are deluged, 

I so that every succeeding flash is reflected from innu- 
j mcrable little pools, as if you were in the midst of a 
shallow lake broken by islands of sedge and grass. 
I never appreciated the sublime power of the elements 
till I witnessed these storms. They are one of the 
most glorious features of the country. 

Their effect was heightened too by contrast with 
the scenes which followed them. The vast expanse 
of country over which they ranged was in a few hours 
after os quiet and smiling as if the upper elements had 
dispensed only peace and sunshine from the first hour 
of creation. And beauty born of these awful warrings 
stole over every rolling height and into every green 
glade in our landscape. The swelling bud, the un- 
folding leaf and flower followed in the path of tlicir 
majestic progress, making rich and beautiful what had 
before been desolate and wintry. The spirit that had 
all the night perhaps raved with such fearful and angry 
power, seemed, when the bright and peaceful morning 
came, to have borne a magician’s wand after his wrath, 
and kindled life, beauty, and joy on the plains it had 
threatened to devastate. The trees around our lodge 
now began to put on tlicir summer garb ; the hazel 
copses unfolded their young leaves. The prairies spread 
their green carpets, and even went so far as to variegate 
the pattern with the violet and the scarlet-painted 
cup. The strawberry came out in her bridal flowers, 
and blushed herself into luscious maturity beneath 
the ardent sun. It was not confined to beds and 
patches such as delight the eyes of the urchin roving 
through forbidden meadows in the cast, but reddened 
whole acres around the lodge. Tho pleasure of 
gathering it was surpassed only by its delicious flavour. 
When we came in heated, and just enough fatigued 
to make rest delightful, our blushing treasures were 
cleansed of the leaves and grass, sprinkled with sugar, 
and deluged with delicious cream fresh from the 
brimming pan. Oh what a feast ! and while wc wero 
enjoying it tho soft breeze floated in laden with the 
odours of the young world, and the music of its varied 
populace. The grove in the rear of the house was 
tenanted by many little songsters, busily employed in 
these days of universal industry in announcing their 
return and preparing for the duties of the season. 
My favourite was the Quail, the merriest-, the happiest, 
and most business-like bird of them all. He rejoices 
in the showers, and so do I. The harder the rain, 
the livelier his cheering when it is over. He makes 


the dripping wood ring with his shrill note. If you 
walk out while the drops hang upon tho leaves, and 
the grass bends with the weight of its gems, you hear 
his merry greetings floating by as gaily as if a bevy of 
children had escaped to the woods and were playing 
hide and seek with an omnipresent “Bob White,” 
who would only answer when colled with a whistle. 
You hear it in every tone, the imperative, the plaintive, 
the querulous, the dignified, the entreating, the con- 
gratulatory. “Bob White!” soliloquizes one phi- 
losophic-looking fellow from the second story of a 
hazel clump. He looks about a moment, and repeats 
in a higher and more intense key, “BobWhito!” 
Two or three more turns of the smooth little head 
and the sagacious little eye seem to raise his temper, 
and he adds the epithet “ Old !” as if Bob White 
were rather sensitive on the score of his years, and 
would be drawn out to repel the injurious insinuation. 
" Old Bob White !” he exclaims, and it is responded 
to from below. Presently out trips a neat, industrious, 
tlirifty-looking bird, who appears to be keeping house 
in some of the snug little uparlmcnts to which these 
clean paths lead, and exclaims, “ Old Bob White !” 
He starts and looks smartly about for the individual 
who has perpetrated so unjust a slander. "Old Bob 
| White !” And, as if the enormity grew with the 
repetition, he hops upon another branch, udjusts his 
plumage, and boldly as an eye cun defy, lie defies any 
libeller to prove his charge. 

The altercation is becoming sharp, when presently 
a softer and entreating voice from below, cries out 
“ Bob While 1” Ilis anger is dissipated in a moment. 
With a look of universal charity toward all quail 
slanderers, he alights from his post of defiance, and 
trips away up the leafy aisle. He runs along in haste, 
looking expectant but determined. He evidently 
anticipates some appeal to his feelings as a husband 
and father ; but is resolved to yield to no indiscreet 
solicitation. He reaches a little nook near the edge 
of the thicket, where low herbage has crept in and 
woven a thick bed, soft and odorous. Tho branches 
arc closely knotted above it, and two or three stems of 
the Geranium, Maculatum droop gracefully over, looking 
with their meek pale eyes at the nestling little group 
which Mrs. Bob White is vainly endeavouring to 
keep in order during her husband’s sally in defence of 
his youth. When lie arrives, he fi' As a dozen callow 
Bob Whites tumbling about with the manifest in- 
tention of rebelling against parental authority. The 
mother entreats, the futher remonstrates, but to no 
purpose. Ho finally changes his tone to that of in- 
struction, and warns his inexperienced children against 
the many dangers which wait on the life of a quail, 
but more especially against traps. In due time order 
is again restored, and the exercise of the parental 
authority has so elevated Bob White’s estimation of 
himself, that lie con now forgive all that previously 
excited his indignation. He feels that respectability 
established on such a basis is not easily overthrown; 
and thus reconciled with himself and the world at 
largo, he walks forth beneath the dripping boughs 
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with a complacency wliioh mere epithets cannot 
disturb. 

The Grouse is another member of the feathered 
tribe, peculiar to these beautiful regions. Ho is a 
large, mottled grey bird, with a heavy ruff of feathers 
running over his head, which adds much to the 
watchfulness and timidity of his appearance. Their 
nests arc built on the open prairie in some thick knot 
of gross. This bird has no proper song, and is in 
general a very silent inhabitant of these vast plains. 
When hunted or overtaken by the traveller, they rise 
suddenly with a whirr, somewhat similar to, but not 
so distinct as that of the pheasant, and fly very rapidly. 
If not disturbed they describe the half of an ellipse 
between the points of rising and alighting. The 
strokes of the wing are short and rapid, and the 
flight is very swift and direct. These fowls arc 
rarely heard to utter any noise except at one chosen 
hour of the day. On a spring morning before sunrise, 

; if you are in the vicinity where grove and prairie 
meet, the air resounds with a peculiar noise, between 
, the whistle of the quail and the hoarse blowing 
l of the night-hawk, but louder than cither. You 
1 inquire what it is, and arc told that it is the prairie 
cocks greeting the opening day. 

1 ' Spring morning on the prairies ! I wish I could 
find language that would convey to the mind of the 
reader an adequate idea of the deep joy which the 
soul drinks in from every feature of this wonderful 
scene ! If lie could stand where I have often stood, 
when the rosy clouds were piled against the eastern 
sky, and the soft tremulous light was streaming aslant 
the dewy grass, while not a sound of life broke on the 
ear, save tlio wild note just mentioned, so much in 
1 harmony with the whole of visible nature, lie would 
feel one of the charms which bind the hearts of the 
sons and daughters of this land. 

We arc within the borders of a little grove. Before 
us stretches a prairie ; boundless on the south and 
east, and fringed on the north by a line of forest, the 
green top of which is just visible in a dark waving 
line between the tender hue of the growing grass and 
the golden sky. South and cast as far as the eye can 
stretch, the plain is unbroken save by one “ lone tree,” 
which, from time immemorial, has been the compass 
of the red man and his white brother. The light 
creeps slowly up the sky; for twilight is long on these 
l savannas. The heavy dews which the cool night 
i has deposited glisten on the leaves and spikes of 
grass, and the particles, occasionally mingling, are 
borne by their own weight to the earth. The slight 
blade on which they hung recovers then its erect 
position, or falls into its natural curve, with a quick 
but gentle motion, that imparts an appearance of life 
to that nearest you, even before the wind has laid his 
hand on the pulseless sea beyond. A vast ocean, 
teeming with life ; redolent of sweet odours ! It 
yields no sound save the one which first arrested our 
attention, and this is uttered without ceasing. It is 
not the prolonged note of one, but the steady suc- 
cession of innumerable voices. It comes up near you 
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and travels on, ringing more and more faintly on the 
ear, till it is returned by another line of respondents, 
and comes swelling in full chorus, stronger and nearer, 
till the last seems to be uttered directly at your feet. 

But the light is gaining upon the grey dawn. 
Birds awaken in the wood behind us, and salute each 
other from the swinging branches. Insects begin 
their busy hum. And now, the sun has just crowded 
his rim above a bank of gorgeous clouds, and pours a 
flood of dazzling light across the grassy main. Each 
blade becomes a chain of gems, and, as the light 
increases, and the breath of morning shakes them, 
they bend, and flash, and change their hues, t.ill [the 
whole space seems sprinkled with diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, amethysts, and all precious stones. Nothing 
can be conceived more beautiful or joyous than such 
a scene at this hour. The contiguous wood conveys | 
an idea of home, such as you have borne from the 
forest-clad states of the east. It is a refuge from the 
vastness which oppresses the mind, because it can 
never wholly compass it. You rejoice, you exult in 
the friendly presence of the trees ; not because they 
afford you a grateful retreat from the ardent sun ; not 
because they adorn your rude dwelling ; not because 
the y promote the growth of fruit and flowers ; not 
even because they congregate the dear little birds 
about your home ; but because they afford the natural 
and familiar alternative to which the mind recurs 
when it is weary of the majesty which lies beyond 
them. You have sat under them in childhood; you 
have swept the fragments from the little spaces among 
their roots, and carpeted them with moss, and festooned 
them with the wild flowers which nodded near. You 
have peopled these magic palaces with fairies, and 
felt a joy which words can never tell, in dreaming 
how happy the little beings might be where nothing 
is visible to their tiny eyes but exquisite beauty, and ; 
no sound falls on their small cars but the melodies of 
growing life. You have listened to the winds, sighing 
plaintively through the boughs, and felt your soul 
grow fit for companionship with all things whatsoever 
that are beautiful and lovely. And now your heart 
turns fondly to these tall tenants of the plain as to 
elder brothers, and for a moment you look coldly on 
the naked expanse beyond. But stop ! the sun is 
fairly up. The flashiug gems have faded from the 
grass tops ; the grouse has ceased his matin song; the 
birds have hailed the opening day, and are gaily 
launching from the trees: the curtain which has 
hung against the eastern sky is swept away, and the 
broad light pours in resistless. The wind comes 
coursing gently up from the far distance, bending the 
young herbage, and bearing tp your senses sweet 
sounds and odours, nursed on the unsullied breast of 
Nature. I 

The tenants of the farm-yard are now a-stir ; the 
cows are milked, and all the animals whose services 
the farmer does not call to aid his labours, are dis- 
missed to ramble in the boundless pasture. The 
generous oxen are summoned to the yoke, cud the 
labour of the day commences. If I have lingered 
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long over* this revel of nature, a spring morning on 
the prairies, with the grouse be all the blame ! 

Among the more accomplished feathered artists 
here are the Bob o’Link, a species of mocking-bird, 
sometimes called the Brown Thrasher, the Robin, und 
tho melancholy Whip-poor-Will. These inhabit the 
barrens and the prairies in their vicinity. They are 
seldom found at any great distance from the woods. 
There are some small birds who love the free plain, 
but they cannot boast of much genius as singers. It 
is beautiful to think, however, that as man creeps 
outward from the groves and builds his cabin, opens 
his garden, and nurses a few shrubs and small trees 
around him, the little wood songsters construe it into 
an invitation to accompany him. Trees are of very 
rapid growth on the exhaustless soil of the prairies. 
A few years' core will bring about, your house a dense 
grove of the locust, the cotton wood, aspen, and 
several other species, so that one need not be long 
deprived of bird-music. There arc several varieties 
of the Woodpecker ; but they will not visit a new 
homo so soon. They look upon yoiftig and thrifty 
trees as humbugs, so far as they pretend to any 
present utility, and regard them rather as estates 
to be held in trust for future generations, Ilian as 
available funds for the present. They decidedly 
prefer the aged and established to the young and 
ambitious. In the heavily wooded bottoms of large 
rivers and their tributaries, is found the Parroquct; 
not so finished a speaker as the Parrot, but quite as 
ready. Ho is a lively chatterer among the stately 
trees in the summer months, and when winter comes 
he betakes himself to the dark deep forests of the 
south. Like the most voluble consolers of our own 
species, lie shrinks before the approach of sfern trial. 
There are also several coarser tribes, which I never 
loved, and shall therefore only name for the gratifi- 
cation of the curious. The crow caws here as every- 
where else, but he lias been rescued from the general 
detestation in which he was formerly held by the 
magic pen of Bryant. No other could have done it. 
And yet, who can read the “ Death of the Flowers,” 
and not entertain a higher respect for him, and feel 
more melody in his croakings than before ? The 
hawk screams above the wood top, and over the 
poultry yard, all through the bright summer day. 
But nothing could make him other than an object of 
abhorrence to me since he bore my favourite chicken 
away before my very eyes, many, many years ago. 

I could not love him even with such an introduction 
as made his croaking cousin acceptable. 

Next in kind, but more loathsome, is the buzzard, 
an indolent, gluttonous bird, who wheels lazily over 
the great plains, till the decaying carcass of a wolf, 
deer, or other animal attracts him to the earth, 
He then descends, gorges himself with the foul 
carrion, and often rests beside it after eating, from 
sheer inability to rise. The turkey, whom this in- 
famous fellow so much resembles, that lie has suc- 
ceeded in stealing liis name as a prefix to his own, is 
a much pleasanter member of the feathered tribe. 


Great numbers of them abound in the woodlands, 
where the stately march of the old cock gallanting his 
hen and her lively brood through the forest is one of 
its most delightful features. 

The landscape grows more beautiful every day. 
The prairie puts on its richest garb about the first of 
June. The painted cup, mocassin flower, and gera- 
nium, come out; and there is more repose in the 
vegetable world than there 1ms been. Nature, like a 
notable dame, lias cleaned house in proper season, got 
her furniture and ornaments arranged, nnd now seated 
complacently in her casy-cbair, challenges tho admi- 
ration of beholders. In tho vicinity of farms, the 
landscape is enriched by herds of cattle feeding on the 
prairies. If you walk or drive among them in tho 
afternoon, they are panting like gourmands after a 
turtle dinner. Their very ribs are distended with the 
luxurious fare in w hich they have revelled all day, and 
their breath perfumes the air. As the sun declines 
they wander homeward, the cows benring a treasure 
that almost flows without the pressure of the house- 
wife’s hand. When the milk is strained and set away, 
the cares of the day are over, and then we wander 
out among the hazel copses or through the grove, to 
enjoy the gorgeous sunset, and the long dreamy 
twilight that lingers over these peerless lands. 

The hazel copse is one of the most picturesque 
features of our landscape. It grows very abundantly, 
and in autumn yields an inexhaustible harvest of the 
most delicious nuts. It is found several miles from 
the woodland, and grows in clumps fiom three to six 
feet in height. At a little distance these shrubs 
have the appearance of green mounds thrown up on 
the smooth surface of the plain. Its shelter is much 
sought by the rabbit, the most tender nnd timid 
inhabitant of the prairie. Where the hazel has a 
strong compact growth it uproots the grass and leaves 
the soil unoccupied, except by an occasional flower or 
creeping vine, whose long tendrils make a beautiful 
fcstooncry for such little aisles. Along these the 
timid hare skips and feeds during the day, nnd when 
I tw ilight favours his faint heart, he may be seen leaping 
out into the more dangerous paths trodden by man 
and other beings whom his instinct teaches him to 
dread as foes. Let him hear your footsteps and he 
flees the sound as if it foretold his death. Wo stroll 
through these miniature groves, treading carefully, 
and speaking in low whispers not to alarm the quick 
ear of their little tenants. By-and-by, we emerge 
from the winding road into the more open barrens. 
We wander onward, talking of olden time nnd the 
time to come, when presently a sharp, shrill sound 
breaks upon the ear, followed by the bounding of 
light feet. Away flics the deer, startled by our white 
dresses moving among the green foliage, and fearful 
every moment of the cracking rifle. Poor innocent, 
wc shall not harm you ! You might have cropped the 
twigs unmolested, and been spared that pang of fear, 
had you known that we love mercy, und find no 
pleasuro in depriving any created thing of the joys 
which are its natural inheritance. 
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But while we have mused and talked, the magni- 
ficent drapery of the west has been folded away. 
The gorgeous piles of gold and crimson have melted 
and left the sky faintly tinted with their departing 
glories. The curtain of night is creeping slowly over 
the earth; the breeze steals gently through the 
foliage, and shakes the large leaf of the sassafras with 
a soft hollow sound, which, with the quick, liquid 
rustling of the aspen, and the fuller notes of the 
forest tree, pours a delicious harmony into the ear of 
night, llalf-an-hour later the light is gone out in 
the west. The night-hawk has ceased his airy, 
sounding swoops, and the whip-poor-will has come 
from his retreat, to tell again the melancholy talc lie 
urged so mournfully last night. There he sits, in the 
top of the tall oak before the door, and will not cease 
his plaint. Wliat is it troubles time, poor Will? 
Hast thou been engaged in some naughty affair, 
wronging thy neighbour, or looking sweetly at the 
daughter of oome sour old worshipper of Mammon, 
who scorns thy poverty, and threatens thee, unless 
thou desist? Or has sonic gay gallant mi.-ded thy 
dame, and is thy song a cry for vengeance ? Mcthinks 
it is too melancholy in its tone. Some sorrow surely 
is its burthen. But our ears arc grown familiar with 
it. Will ; and thine, perhaps, is lighter than that we 
turn away from every day, though uttered more 
intelligibly. They say thou art a merry little fellow 
all day; that joy dances in thine eye, and that thou 
hoppest from branch to branch, laughing under thy 
wing at the anticipation of the melancholy pranks 
thou wilt play at night, with sentimental maidens and 
moonstruck lovers. If so, Will, thou art a sad rogue, 
and deservest some real sorrow, little masker that 
tiiou art ! 

But, good night ! I turn my ear to a talc of more 
unequivocal sorrow than thine. Sister lias promised 
me the story of the daik man’s griefs. 

[To hr continued.) 
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Amono the crowd of adventurers, who, having done 
in their lifetime neither much good nor evil, have yet 
succeeded by moans of cunning and boldness in de- 
ceiving mankind, in order to accomplish their own 
ambitious projects, there are few who have risen so 
high in the world, or whose lives have been so remark- 
able, as that of the Baron Theodore dc Neuhorf. Suc- 
cessively officer, statesman, financier, king, in prison 
for debts, and lastly dependent on the bounty of 
others for means of existence, the Baron dc Neuhorf 
has enjoyed all the honours, as he has undergone all 
the vicissitudes of human life. 

It is the history (but littlo known) of this remark- 
able man's life which we purpose here to relate. 
Had he been favoured by fortune, his name would 
have been inscribed among those of the greatest men ; 
oppressed by reverses, history will always look upon 
him as an adventurer. 


The Island of Corsica, until its definite annexation 
to France, had always been a prey to anarchy. The 
inhabitants, who claim their descent from the Arabs 
and Carthaginians, had preserved in the fastnesses of 
their mountains all their primitive roughness of scan- 
ners. Courageous but vindictive, simple but proud, 
and divided into hostile factions, they were at con- 
stant warfare with one another. 

The Genoese had settled in Corsica about the 
middle of tho fourteenth century. Their dominion 
was at first passively accepted : but wearied by the 
continual insurrections of which this island was the 
theatre, they adopted a more rigorous system, 
which was subsequently destined to prove fatal to 
themselves. This new government, harsh and often- 
times cruel, excited the hatred of the inhabitants, 
whose history is but a long succession of attempts 
made to regain their independence. One of these 
insurrections broke out in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In the year 1735, a few inhabitants of the 
island, who, during those civil discords, had acquired 
a certain authority and influence over their fellow- 
citizens, convoked a general assembly of the nation. 
They there determined to shake off tho yoke of the 
Genoese. Tho code of laws which this republic had 
given to them was publicly burnt, and Paoli and 
Giafferi were elected representatives of a govern- 
ment half republican and half monarchical. 

Paoli and Giafferi had scarcely been five months at 
the head ol‘ affairs, when the Baron de Neuhorf was 
proclaimed king by the unanimous consent of the 
nation. 

Theodore do Neuhorf, a baron without a barony, 
was born in France. Ilis father, a seigneur of reduced 
circumstances, in the principality of Marck in West- 
phalia, had formed an unfortunate matrimonial alliance, 
aud was, in consequence, obliged to leave his native 
country. lie came and settled in Lorraine, where, 
tli rough the interest of the Duchess of Orleans, he 
ohtuiurd the governorship of Mcssin ; but, a short time 
after this appointment, lie died, although in the prime 
of life, leaving two children, a daughter and son. The 
Duchess of Orleans took them under her protection. 
The dnuglftcr was brought up in her house, and was 
afterwards married to the Marquis dc Trdvoux. As 
for his son, after having been received as one of the 
Duchess’s pages, lie obtained, through her influence, 
the command of one of tho regiments of La Marck. 

Theodore was tall and well built ; nature had given 
him a commanding appearance and handsome faoe, 
aud lie possessed all the accomplishments of the 
gentleman of that period, lie had a taste for luxury 
and extravagance which ill-accorded with his means. 
Debts, ns well ns bad conduct, obliged him to give 
up the command of his company. Endowed with a 
bold and enterprising spirit, he determined to seek his 
fortunes in the life of adventures. 

Charles XII., King of Sweden, was at that time, by 
his success as well as reverses in arms, by his boldness 
and intrepidity, filling all Europe with the renown of 
his name. Tho Baron de Neuhorf thought that iu 
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the service of such a master lie would find a fair 
opening for his talents and ambition. He' repaired 
to Stockholm, where he was well received by the 
Baron de Goer! z, Charles XlL’s minister, who, divining 
his real character, and finding that he had more talent 
for intrigue than inclination for war, instead of sending 
him info the army, employed him as secret agent in 
a negotiation which the court of Sweden was then 
carrying on with Cardinal Alberoni, and which had for 
its object the rc-cstablishment of the Stuarts on the 
throne of England. The Baron de Neuhorf filled 
with success the various missions which wero en- 
trusted to him by the Swedish minister, both in 
I London and Madrid. He was on the point of reaping 
the reward of his skill and intelligence, when the 
failure of the negotiation, added to Charles X II.’s death 
and his minister’s miserable end, crushed all his hopes, 
and finding that he had nothing more to expect from 
the Swedish government, lie set out for Madrid. 
Alberoni, who had not forgotten the secret mission on 
which Theodore had been employed, nor the ability he 
had displayed on that occasion, graciously received 
him and gave him the command of a regiment with 
the rank of colonel. By means of flattery and the 
insinuating manners lie possessed, the Baron de Ncu- 
horf directed all his efforts to secure the favour of 
men influential at the court of Madrid, managed to 
render them some important services, obtained great 
honours, and so skilfully manoeuvred that the Duke 
of llippcrda, the cardinal’s successor, married him to 
Lady Forsficld, the daughter of a peer, and one of the 
queen’s maids of honour. 

This marriage, and the position it enabled him to 
take up at the court., opened to the Baron de Neuhorf 
a brilliant and happy future; but his restless dis- 
position and thirst for adventure soon induced him 
to quit Spain. He abandoned his wife, and is shortly 
after found in Paris, mixed up in Law’s speculations. 

The sympathy which remarkable men secretly feel 
for one another, in a short time sprung up into a warm 
attachment between Theodore and thc.Scoteli financier. 
He assisted him in carrying out his banking system : 
and when Law became Comptroller-General of Finances, 
and held, as it were, the first rank in tiie *state, his 
flatterers showed as much deference to Theodore 
as they did respect to him. We know what was the 
fate of this new Bank. The downfall of the inventor 
of this financial system, which ruined France, left the 
Baron de Neuhorf without resources. He immedi- 
ately followed the example of his companion in mis- 
fortunes, and hurried out of Paris. 

After this catastrophe, which precipitated him 
from the height of prosperity into the depths of 
misery, Theodore, for a moment, hesitated on his plans 
respecting the future. Trusting to his good fortune, 
he travelled over all the principal countries in 
Europe, everywhere victimising the credulous, and 
in every town leaving numerous cieditors behind 
him. lie wandered about, in this way, for many 
years, in vain expecting some change in his fortunes. 
Already lie might have been induced to look upon 
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his hopes of ambition as mere dreams and illusions, 
when, thanks to an intrigue, in which several ladies 
of tho court of Charles VI. were concerned, he 
obtained from Ibis sovereign a diplomatic mission, 
and was sent to Florence clothed in the character 
and dignity of resident Delegate. 

Any other man but the Baron de Neuliorf would 
have found in such a position all that his ambition 
could desire; but here again he was not satisfied. 
Impelled either by a secret pressentiment of a more 
brilliant future, or the slave of a fickle and restless 
mind, lie gave up his place of Delegate, and returning 
to his former erratic life, began to travel over Italy. 
In tins manner he reached Genoa, where he planned 
out the boldest and most extraordinary enterprise of 
his whole life. 

There happened to he at that time at Genoa a 
Corsican monk, Kaphaeli by name, whom chance 
threw in Theodore’s way. lie entered into conver- 
sation with this monk on the condition of that island, 
which was then groaning under the oppressive yoke 
of the Genoese, and appeared to feel deep commise- 
ration for the sufferings of its inhabitants. Rejoiced 
at finding a man who sympathised so sincerely with 
him in his country’s calamities, the monk began to 
entertain a high opinion of the Baron, and proposed 
to bring him in communication witli some Corsicans, 
who lived concealed in the neighbourhood of the 
town. Theodore gladly accepted his proposal, and 
had several long conferences with these proscribed 
men, many of whom possessed considerable influence 
in the island. Like most men of enterprising cha- 
racter, Theodore was gifted with a natural and 
persuasive eloquence. Dclicient in real genius, but 
endowed with a certain amount of esprit, lie possessed 
the talent of plcasiug and sufficient skill to set such 
an enterprise on foot, although be might want per- 
severance and moral courage to support it. He bad 
no difficulty in securing the confidence of his new 
friends. lie showed them the necessity of forming 
a government sufficiently powerful to struggle with 
advantage against the supremacy of Genoa: he 
purposely exaggerated the forces, resources, and 
means, which nature had placed at their disposal, and 
how easy it would be, with an experienced commander 
at their head, to drive the Gcnpese out of the island. 
At the same time he spoke of his influence at the 
different courts of Europe, the considerable interest 
lie possessed with their respective sovereigns, aud 
finished by declaring that his talents, experience, 
and devotion to their cause, pointed him out as the 
man whom they required to assist them in regaining 
their independence. Corsicans arc by nature enthu- 
siasts, and consequently easily persuaded. Theodore’s 
confident manner, the weight which his words seemed 
to carry, had already half captivated his hearers ; but 
when some of their countrymen, who bad been 
imprisoned in the fortress of Savoua, were set at 
liberty, according to a promise Theodore had made 
of interceding for them, they were fully convinced of 
his sincerity. They were now eager to secure the 
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' services of a man whom they considered in the light 
of a powerful seigneur and protector, and assured him 
that their country would, througli their influence, 
present him witli the supreme power. Theodore, 
after having thanked them for this mark of their 
confidence, urged them to return as soon as they 
possibly could to Corsica and prepare the people for 
his arrival ; whilst lie would, in the meantime, repair 
to the different courts of Europe, where his interest 
would be of use to them in obtaining those succours 
which they required, and without which they would 
be unable to drive the Genoese out of the island. 

At the time lie was thus representing himself to 
the Corsicans as all-powerful, Theodoro was ignorant 
of the means he would be obliged to adopt for the 
performance of these promises ; but he trusted to his 
mind, fertile in expedients, to bring him out of his 
difficulties. Giving himself out as an envoy from 
Corsica, he visited the principal capitals of Europe, 
seeking to enlist the sympathies of several monarchs 
in the misfortunes of that island and in his own. 
Rut everywhere his solicitations remained unheard, 
and his exertions were of no avail. At last lie 
repaired to Constantinople, where his demands were 
more favourably listened to ; the Grand-Signior gave 
him some money and appeared disposed to assist him 
in his plans, but tho delay which attended the 
proceedings of the Turkish government was loo much 
for his patience : he suddenly left Constantinople, and 
went and ofFered to the Bey of Tunis the snzeraineti 1 
of Corsica, if he would only give him a vessel of ten 
guns, four thousand muskets, three hundred pistols, 
a thousand sequins and a few provisions. What were 
the means Theodore employed to ensure the success 
of this important negotiation ? and how did lie prevail 
upon the government of Tunis to embark in an 
enterprise of such political importance ? This remains 
a secret. Wc only know, that the Bey acceded to all 
his demands, and in a few weeks the vessel was ready. 
Theodore then embarked, and, under the protection 
of the English flug, sailed to Leghorn, lie there 
sold the vessel, the proceeds of which he pocketed, 
and then wrote olT to his Corsican friends to inform 
them that lie was ready to assist them in their great 
undertaking, the recovery of their freedom. 

Three years had elapsed since Theodore had quitted 
Genoa. The Corsicuns had expected him for a long 
time, but hearing nothing of liim, had at last resolved 
to shake off their yoke without bis assistance. Placing 
the island under the protection of the Virgin Mary, 
they had named Paoli and Giaffcri generalissimos, as 
we have stated above. Tho letters which came from 
Theodore, announcing to them that he lmd at. his 
disposal immense treasures, and was secretly assisLed 
by several foreign powers, spread enthusiasm over the 
island. He was entreated to hasten his arrival, and 
was assured, as a recompense for his services, that the 
Corsicans would invest him with the supreme power. 

Theodore, accompanied by an escort of only five or 
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six persons, arrived in the port of Aleria, on the 15th 
March, 1736, on board a merchant vessel. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the island had come forth to meet 
him; he was conducted in Btate to the Cervonian 
palace at Campoloro. Knowing how fond the common 
people are of extraordinary things, he Had coiffcd his 
head with a magnificent turban, glittering with gold 
and precious stones, and had put on a Greek oostume, 
of a scarlet colour, lined with ermine; bis companions 
were accoutred in as bizarre a manner. As soon 
as he set bis foot on shore, he threw amongst the 
crowd a handful of sequins. In order to appear more 
worthy of the regal dignity, Theodore had added to 
his name a long string of titles, — he gave hijnself out 
as Peer of France, Grandee of Spain, Prince of the 
Church, and Baron of England. Eveiy morning 
during the first few days after his arrival couriers 
were seen coming from Leghorn, bearing fictitious 
despatches from various European and African courts. 

This pomp, added to the dignified manner be had 
assumed, the praises his old friends of Genoa spread 
concerning his merit, the influence he boasted to 
possess with several sovereigns of Europe, and his 
supposed wealth, imposed on the credulity of the in- 
habitants. The baron wus proclaimed king, under the 
name of Theodore I., at a general assembly of the 
nation, which took place at Alczain, on the 15tli 
April, 1736. A fundamental law was presented to 
Theodore, which constituted Corsica a monarchy, 
and vested the crown in the person of his heirs, male 
or female, for ever. After having taken the customary 
oath, he was crowned a few days afterwards in k the 
Church des Recollets de Tavagna. 

When once seated on the throne, Theodore sur- 
rounded his person with all the grandeur of royalty,— 
created nobles, organised a body-guard, consisting of 
four hundred soldiers, appointed secretaries of state, 
and instituted an order of knighthood under the appel- 
lation of Ordre de la Deliv ranee, the insignia of which 
| lie bestowed on the principal families of the island. 

Theodore’s extraordinary life can be divided into 
two distinct parts : if wc have hitherto followed him 
since his first appearance in the world as page to the 
Duchess of Orleans, gradually rising, in the midst of 
the many vicissitudes inherent in a life of intrigues, 
to the highest honours, and finally to the throne, we 
shall presently sec him, step by step, sinking down 
from his pinnacle of greatness, and ending his days in 
obscurity and want. 

The king-baron did not, in the mean time, forget 
that he had promised the Corsicans the freedom of 
their island. The enthusiasm which had arisen at 
his arrival, and which bad increased by the dazzling 
display of magnificence that surrounded his person, 
enabled him to raise a large army. He put himself at 
their head, attacked the Genoese, and in a few days 
confined them to their maritime places. But he 
could not, unfortunately, follow up his first success. 
Destitute of the means necessary for the siege of well- 
defended towns, be was obliged to stop before their 
walls. The Genoese, in the mean while, having 
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received reinforcements, immediately assumed the 
offensive, and soon drove him back beyond the 
mountains. The people began to murmur: their 
complaints increased, when the king, who had in a 
short time expended all his money, was obliged to 
make an avowal of his penury. On the other hand, 
the clergy had taken umbrage at his liberal views on 
religion, and still more so at his loose morals. Gradu- 
ally dissatisfaction succeeded to the recent enthusiasm, 
and pervaded the whole nation. 

An event which took place about this time, showed 
Theodoro how altered the feelings of the people were 
towards him. As he was walking one morning, in the 
neighbourhood of his palace, the king met a young 
peasant girl, whose beauty completely captivated him. 

I He had frequent interviews with her, and described 
his passion in such eloquent language, that the poor 
girl would have yielded, had not her brother, a soldier 
in the king’s body-guard, discovered the intrigue. lie 
went to his sister, reproached her with wishing to 
dishonour his name, threatened to kill her if she again 
met Theodore, and, by way of a lecture, gave her a 
sound beating. The king was at dinner with his 
generals when he was informed of the cruel treatment 
the girl had received : lie ordered the soldier to be 
brought before him, and severely rebuked him for his 
conduct. The soldier replied to the king in an inso- 
lent manner. Theodore, enraged, ordered him to be 
hanged at the window of the room in which they were 
sitting, but observing the hesitation which followed 
his order, rose from the table to execute it himself. 
The soldier seized hold of a chair, and, brandishing it 
above his head, threatened to knock the king down if 
he touched him. The generals interposed between 
the two, and ordered the soldier to be put under arrest, 
but lie called out to his comrades for assistance, and 
was immediately rescued by them. The palace was 
filled with clamours, and the royal body-guard seemed 
disposed to rise against their king. Theodore jumped 
out of a window, and concealed himself till the tumult 
was over. 

This scene, added to several others of a similar 
nature, proved to the king that lie had lost the affec- 
tion of his subjects. Complaints from all quarters 
arose ; he was reproached for not having fulfilled the 
promises he had made to the nation— his subjects no 
longer obeyed him — insolent and daring language was 
held in his presence. Theodore began to entertain 
apprehensions for the safety of his person, and deter- 
mined, for a time, to withdraw himself from the 
honours and dangers of his exalted position. Ho con- 
voked deputies from the several districts, and informed 
them that he was about to leave Corsica, to seek those 
succours which had been promised to him, but which 
were not forthcoming ; and entrusted the government 
of the island, during his absence, to them. Then, 
without waiting for their reply, he embarked the same 
day on board an Italian vessel, disguised as an abbG, 
in order to escape recognition, and thus left the 
island. Eight mouths had scarcely elapsed since 
Theodore’s coronation. 


This compulsory flight threw the Baron de Ncu* 
horf into the greatest difficulties, and it turned out, 
as we shall presently see, prejudicial to the liberty 
of his person. Recognised in all the principal towns 
of Europe, it was a difficult matter for him to make 
fresh dupes, or to csc&po from the olutohes of his 
numerous creditors. After having visited Rome, 
Turin, and Paris, in which last place he was threat- 
ened by tho police with imprisonment in Fort 
l’Eveque, he fixed upon the unfortunate plan of pro- 
ceeding to Amsterdam, where ho owed considerable 
sums of money. The very day of his arrival, his 
creditors had him arrested and thrown into prison. 

To pass from a palace to a prison was a dreadful 
change, and one calculated to intimidate oven the 
stoutest heart. But to Theodore, so unexpected a 
reverse of fortune was nothing. Trusting to his 
tutelary genius, he only bethought himself of the 
mcaus of extricating himself out of his difficulties, nor 
was it long before an opportunity presented itself. 
Theodore had for a companion a man condemned for 
usury, whom a Jew, a wealthy merchant of Amsterdam, 
often visited, lie became acquainted m itli the 
Israelite ; he described to him in the most heart-rend- 
ing terms his position — purposely expatiated on the 
affection his subjects boro to him — set all the powers 
of his cunning mind at work, to excite the merchant’s 
cupidity, (which Theodore’s sagacity told him was 
the Jew’s vulnerable point,) and promised, if lie would 
assist him in recovering his kingdom, to abandon to 
him the trade-monopoly of the wliolo island. The 
credulous Jew fell into the snare ; he payed Theodore’s 
creditors, placed at his disposal five millions of francs, 
two ships freighted with arms and ammunition, and 
a frigate of war. 

Theodore comes out of prison, more elated than 
ever; he embarks on board the frigate, repairs to | 
Algiers and Tunis, from which two governments he ! 
again succeeds in obtaining more money, rejoins his \ 
two transports at Leghorn, and arrives in Corsica ! 
about the middle of September, 1737. At the news ; 
of his arrival, sonic of his partisans came forth to | 
meet him. But the appearance of the French troops, j 
which, under the command of the Comte dc Boissieu, , 
were occupying the island, intimidated the king. | 
He thought it prudent not to disembark, hut set sail 
for the town of Ajaccio, whi )} lie intended to attack 
by sea. A violent tempest arose before lie could 
reach his destination ; the ship, dismasted, was obliged 
to seek shelter in the Bay of Naples. Theodore 
landed and repaired to the liouso of the Consul of tho 
Statcs-Gcncral. lie liad soarccly arrived there, 
before the governor of that city had him arrested and 
imprisoned at Gacta. lie did not, however, remain 
there long — but his star was rapidly sinking, and 
fortune, wearied of the favours she had bestowed, no 
longer smiled on her prottgt. Ho had the mortifica- 
tion to learn that his frigate had been condemned, 
and his two transports captured. It was impossible 
for him to return to Corsica. Even then his courage 
docs not fail him ; he writes to the Jews of Amster- 
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dam, to inform them of his losses, and the necessity 
of fresh succours, but' his letters remain unanswered; 
he then goes to London, and tries by intriguing to 
get the ministry to assist him in his plans of recovering 
his throne. The English Government, dissatisfied 
with the Genoese, secretly seconded Theodore’s pro- 
jects, with a view- of throwing difficulties in the way 
of that republic. The following year, the dethroned 
monarch landed on the island of Roussc, and hastened 
to apprise the Corsicans of his arrivul, at the same 
time publicly announcing that he was supported by 
England ; which appeared credible enough, he having 
under his command two English men-of-war. Never- 
theless, his promises were not listened to, nor were his 
proposals accepted. 

Theodore returned to London, where a last mis- 
fortune awaited him. His creditors served him in 
the same manner as he had been treated in Holland. 
He remained in prison several years. Through the 
interest of the prime minister, Horace “Walpole, a 
subscription was raised in his favour, which enabled 
him in part to satisfy his creditors, and as a security 
for the rest of his debts he abandoned to them bis 
kingdom. Through the generosity of his kind pro- 
tector he was able to live in a quiet way in the 
neighbourhood of London. Whether the infirmities 
of old age were fast creeping on him, or that his many 
reverses had broken his courageous spirit, or that he 
could no longer impose on people, Theodore, from 
that time, was no more heard of. lie died in 171b, 
aged 60 years, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Anne’s, Westminster. Voltaire says, that W alpolc 
caused a simple monument, with this inscription, to 
be erected to his memory : 

“ Fortune gave him a throne, but denied him bread." 

But the epitaph, still legible on his tomb, is as 

| follows:— 

j “ Near this spot is buried Theodore, king of Corsica, 
who died in this parish, the 11th Oct. 1710, alter lie 
had left the King’s Bench, a prison erected for insolvent 
debtors, and after having surrendered his kiugdom to 
his creditors as a security for his debts.*’ 


THE HEAD OF TIIE FAMILY. 1 

Ip the age of poetry has departed, the ago of fiction 
a with us, in all its strength and vigour. “ Black- 
wood,” and “ The Dublin University Magazine,” give 
proof, in every number, of the power increasing, 
not decaying, in our Talc writers. The author of 
“ Merkland” is quite a modern Miss Feriier ; “ Cur- 
rer Bell” took the world tfy storm; and Eliot War- 
burton, who, bat a few nights ago, passed away amid 
the awful strife of fire and water, decked truth with 
such magic fiction, that both became incorporated on 
his living page: there are the author of “ Mary Barton ” 
and the author of “ Two Old Men’s Tales the 
former, so true to the phases of life she has observed; 

(1) ** The Head of (he Family." By the Author of •• Olive," and 
11 The OgUvlea." Chapman it Hall. 


the latter, so unrivalled in her wealth of thought and 
power of expression. There are Frederika Bremer, 
Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Howitt— numbers, both here and in 
our sister lands, whom we could name, who give to the 
world fiction of the highest and purest kind ; but with 
them, at present, we have nothing more to do, than to 
congratulate ourselves and the public, that even if 
one or two great prose craftsmen, swept into the 
grave by death, remain unreplaoed, there is a greater 
diffusion of talent, particularly amongst women, than 
has been known in England previous to this present 
time. 

It seems to us but as yesterday — though it must 
be ten or eleven years since we were shown some 
sweet and gentle poetry, by a very young lady, who, 
though she may have looked like a poet, was as 
retiring and quiet as any young lady of fourteen ought 
to be. 

We were not so well pleased with the poetry, 
as with the author. She has since written a charm- 
ing little story called, ‘How to win Love;** and 
wo could not help smiling at the title. She was 
mistress of the art in childhood ; to predict success in 
her case, as a prose writer, was a safe prophecy. She 
was silent and observing. She thought, read, and 
compared, and felt deeply ; her spirit was calmly , 
brave ; she had an intense love of art, and thirsted for ! 
knowledge; her enthusiasm was great and sincere. 
Our only fear was, that she might rush into print too 
soon. Her wings grew in strength, and she tried them , 
— in short Rights at first, and then soared into a j 
three-volume novel, called “Olive,” followed, in due 
time, by “ The Ogilvics ; ” and this Christmas, she. lias 
given to the world one of the most exquisite fairy 
tales that was ever written, called “ Alice Learmont,” 
and a fine novel, “ The Head of the Family.” 

Wc will not detail the plot ; this we consider neither 
fair to l he author, nor to the publishers. 

But wc warn our readers not to mind the occa- 
sional slowness of the first two volumes (which might 
have been crushed into one with advantage to the 
reader and to the plot) ; nor must they feel bewildered 
by the number of characters introduced so suddenly, 
evidently for the purpose of testing the metal of “ The 
Head of the Family,” but which arc perplexing to the 
reader. On must the reader go, to the threshold 
of the third volume: and once having passed its 
portal, there will lie remain until the end, without the 
desire or power to escape. This third volume atones 
for the tediousuess and perplexity of the commence- 
ment, as perhaps no third volume ever atoned before, 
by its absorbing interest, its noble carriage, its fine 
development of character, its poetic justice, and its 
high and holy sentiments — sentiments, not drawn out, 
or put in sermon-out-of-placo fashion, but founded on 
the principles and fidelity of a long and pure life; 
self-denying, and of good repute before God and man. 

The whole of this finely-arranged volume is of 
such equal merit, that it is no easy matter to find an 
extract of detached interest. There is one character, 
woven into the thread of the narrative— seen dimly 
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at first, but coming out gradually and naturally into 
strong light— which is as fine in fiction as ltembrandt 
was in painting, — the actress, named, perhaps, from 
feelings inspired by a great foreign tragedian, Rachel. 
This woman was known to “ The Head of the Family ” 
in her youth, before the commencement of her influ- 
ence over the public. Ninian Grrcme (such is the 
uncomfortable name of the “ Head ” and the hero of 
the story) has a beloved younger brother, a youth of 
genius, and heir to its waywardness and weakness, 
who, awakened by the talent of Rachel into dramatic 
fervour, produces a successful drama. Perils, how- 
ever, surround the boy, who, like Cliattcrton, seems 
doomed to perish in his prime, when his elder 
brother, whose character is one of the noblest and 
best sustained in modern fiction, seeks and finds him 
in London, and the scene we extract ensues. Tic 
has found “ Edmund ” as a successful dramatist, 
surrounded by men, older men, clever men, but men 
incapable of understanding the enthusiasm or honour 
which still lingered round the boy’s heart. “ Edmund 
owed money to a certain Lyoncll, who had insulted 
Rachel by an offer of “ love without marriage.” lie 
burns to pay his debt and win revenge: his patient, 
loving brother, knowing this, watches for him outside 
“ the stores.” 


“He followed. It was late; the theatres had disem- 
bogued their last relics of audience, and the streets were 
growing quiet and deserted. From lamp to lamp 
Ninian easily traced that tall, thin, boyish figure, with 
the long, light-brown curls — the same vision which 
Lindsay used to watch so proudly, us day by day it 
passed up the avenue at The Gowans— Poor Lindsay ! 
How foolish women are ! 

“ Edmund turned along Regent-street. All the shops 
and houses were shut up, except that through some 
second-floor windows might be seen lights — generally 
two high lamps, visible through the thin blinds. There 
were no open doors visible, but these lamps were sufficient 
beacon to those who knew the mysteries of the place. . 

“ Ninian watched his brother approach one of these — 
puss it — return again, and examine more closely. Then 
Edmund went to the next street-lamp, took out his purse, 
and seemed to be reckoning its contents. At hwt, so 
quickly that Mr. Grsemo hardly perceived how he 
entered, the youth disappeared into the house. 

" It was one of those places — rightly named * hells' — 
a London gambling-house. 

" Ninian was uncertain what to do. To follow and 
command the boy home, was impossible ; Edmund was 
of age, and his brother had no legal right over him. 
Even the thought of being watched might drive him to 
desperation. But to leave him was out of the question. 
Ninian resolved to wait, if it were tho whole night, 
until ho had seen him quit the house. 

" He did ,so before very long, rushing out half-mad- 
dened— not with ruin, but success. He staggered into 
the street, recklessly holding a handful of bank-notes, 
gazing at them with eyes that seemed positively to feast 
on the sight. So occupied was ho, that he never looked 
up until he ran against some one standing in tho street. 

“ ‘ What are you doing here, Edmund V 

“ The cold, clear voice was his brother's— the arm, 
stern and strong, that linked itself in his, was his 
brothers uIho. Edmund stood speechless. 

“ They walked on a few paces, Ninian keeping firm 
hold, — and then the boy rebelled. 

“‘What is this fori Have you been dogging my 
heels? Let me go, I say.’ 


“ Ninian let him go. 

“ Edmund stopped a moment, hardly comprehending 
where he was, and what he had intended to do. Then 
his mind seemed to grow clearer. Secretly he clutched 
the money in his hand, and assuming an unconcerned 
air, said, ‘ Good night, brother; this is my way.’ 

“ ‘ And mine too,' added the other, quietly. 

“ * Do you mean to follow me? Am I to be watched 
about like a child? Do it at your peril I" And tho 
frantic boy shook his clenched fist in hiB brother's face. 

“ ‘Edmund !’ Somehow, at the tone of that voice, 
perfectly self-possessed — neither haughty nor ongiy — 
the passionate hand dropped down rebuked. 

“ * What do you want with me, brother ? Make haste, 
and let me go ; 1 have on engagement to-night.’ 

Where Y 

I ahull not tell you.’ 

I will tell you, then. You havobcon gaming, in 
order to win the money you owe Mr. Lyoncll. You are 
now going to find him — pay him— then seek a quarrel 
with him, and have either a duel to-morrow morning or 
a street row to-night..’ 

“ Edmund drew back thoroughly confounded. In 
his face was the confession of all which Ninian’s pene- 
tration had lighted upon as the truth. 

“ * But.,’ the other continued, ‘ I, being a good deal 
older, and a little wiser than you, think this proceeding 
would not be to my brother’s credit, or that of our 
family. Therefore I will prevent it if 1 can.’ 

“ Edmund — gentle by nature, and unaccustomed to 
contend, especially with his elder brother — sceiucd 
desirous, not of warfare, hut escape. He tried to cross 
the street, but the fumes of wine in liis brain were loo 
much for him. 

Ninian laid on his shoulder a firm hand. ‘Come 
home, my boy — come home.’ j 

“ Quiet, even gentle, as the manner was, it contained 
something of command against which the weak Edmund I 
struggled in vain. He suffered his brother to take his 
ann, and walk with him down the street towards home. 

After a while, his frantic purpose seemed to dawn 
upon him again. ‘ Brother ! — Ninian ' — I must go,’ 
entreated he. ‘ I will do no harm. I only want to pay 
the fellow what I owe, and tell him he Ib a villain. I’ll 
not fight — if you don’t wish it. Only let me give him 
the money.’ 

“ * Where is it ?’ 

“ Here, in iny hand ! I won it all— luck was with 
me. Never was there such a run of cards. 11a ! ha 1’ 

* Have you been often to that place V 
‘Come now, don't be pumping me/ stammered 

Edmund, in half-intoxicatcd cajoling. ‘ Be a good 
fellow, can't you l It is a very respectable place, and 
docs no barm.’ 

And you won the whole sum to-night? You have 
it in your hand there 1’ 

* Yes, every pound. All right — count it ? Hurra I 

Hazard’s the king of all games.’ And he flourished the 
notes triumphantly. * 

“ Ninian took them out of his hand— Rpvead them 
out one over the other, doubled them, and before the 
youth could resist, tore them once— twice— thrice— 
until they were converted into the smallest fragments 
Then he threw them into tho street, carelessly, us if 
they had been a handful of dust. 

“ ‘ What are you doing?’ cried Edmund, furiously. 

“ * Just what I would always do with stolen property.’ ! 

“ * Do you dare to call mine stolen ? _ Ain I a thief f | 

“ * Every gambler is, for the time being — I will show j 
you that clearly to-morrow. Now, come home.’ J 

“ His stern calmness, his unflinching will, positively j 
appalled the boy. Unresisting, Edmund suffered himself 
to do led home. Arrived there, all his remaining facul- I 
tics becomo numbed ip the stupor of intemperance and 
the exhaustion of spent fury. The whole night, Ninian, 
fearing to leave him, remained by tho poor lad’s bed- I 
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side. Never ha«l he kept such a vigil since the night 
his father died. Little no then thought that the next 
watch would bo beside his dead father's ruined son. 
Ruined !— no ! Edmund, the child of such pride and 
tenderness, should not bo ruined. That tenderness 
must win him back still — or else, abjuring it, his elder 
brother must assume a father's place, and hold the rein 
with a tight hand. Ninian thought he could if need be 
mako his brotherly heart as hard as adamant; but he 
would try gentle means first. Only, in some way or 
other, the boy must be Baved. 

44 The first thing was to shield him from thatdisgraco 
[ which in a mind like his was sure to produce utter 
desperation. Therefore he managed so that even Katie 
knew not the whole extent of his brother’s shame. He 
sat alone by tho boy’s bedside ; until towards morning 
Edmund, being a little recovered, fell into a sound sleep. 
Then Ninian went to his own room, lay down for an 
hour, rose, and breakfasted — lest by his look Tinie 
should suspect anything wrong. When late in tho 
forenoon Edmund awoke, he found his brother sitting 
bdhido him. Thoir eyes met— one was cold, the other 
defiant. * Are you better 1* 

“ ‘ Nothing was wrong with me. What arc you here 
for ?' 

“ Ninian made no answer. 

44 *1 will not bo watched in this manner. Leave me ; 
1 want to dress and go out.’ 

44 4 It would be better not, I think— after last night.' 

“ 4 What of last night 1 But in any case, it was no 
affair of yours.’ 

“ 4 None — except that I object to see any young man, 
much less my own brother, ruined — if I can help it.’ 

44 1 Well, suppose I do go to ruin— or to the devil, 
what will it signify ? Who cares !’ 

"‘/care.’ 

44 ‘ And who will prevent me 1’ 

44 4 1 will.’ 

44 The boy started up in bed with passionate violence. 

4 Dare you 1’ — But. his dizzy, hot., drink-oppressed brain 
was too strong for his will— he sank back upon his 
pillow with a groan. 

44 ‘ Keep quiet. Edmund ! Von must, or God knows 
what may happen to you.’ And with a care almost 
womanly, he bound a wet cloth round the poor lad’s 
burning head. 4 Arc jou easier now V 

44 4 Don’t speak to me— let mo alone. I wish I were 
dead ! That’s the only thing for such a miserable 
wretch as I.’ 

444 Not quite; when you have your brother and 
Lindsay.’ 

44 Edmund clasped his hands over his wan face, and 
hid it on the pillow. He did not speak another word 
for many minutes. N inian asked him softly 4 if he were 
asleep V 

44 4 No ! It would be better if I were. It would bo a 
blessing if I never woke again. You would think so, 
and Lindsay too. But I don't care — whatever becomes 
of me, I don’t care !' 

14 Ho tried to assume a daring indifference^ but in 
vain. Physical prostration, and the natural gentleness 
and irresolution of his character, overcame him. A pro- 
digal he might be, but nothing would ever make 
Edmund a hardened Hinncr. 1 My hoy, whether you 
care or not, we care,’ said Ninian, kindly. 4 But I will 
talk to you another time. Now, try to riRO) and come 
and take a walk with me. It is a lovely morning.’ 

44 4 1 hate it ! — I hate tho light ! — I hate every- 
thing !’ 

44 4 Nay, that is wild talking. You must be reason- 
able. Only get a little better, and in a few days you 
Bhall come back with me to Scotland.’ 

44 4 No— no. Your quiet life at home would drive me 
mad ! Besides, I must stay here, and go on with my 
old ways. I can’t get free.’ 

44 4 You must get free— I will help you. Have confi- 


dence in your brother. Remember,' and tfinlan smiled | 
sorrowfully, * I was a young man myself once.' 

44 Slowly, imperceptibly, so that they seemed less con- 
fessions than exclamations of remorse and pain, the 
elder brother won from the younger a story which it is 
needless to repeat here. Enough,— that it had been 
the story of thousands cast into the whirlpool of life, 
adding to all the passions of youth that keen suscepti- 
bility to every form of pleasurable sensation, which is 
tho peculiar characteristic of genius. Heaven have 
mercy on such 1 for Heaven only knowB with how much 
they have to struggle. And all honour be onto the 
noble few— not those who were never tempted, but those 
who, being tempted, have como out from the warfare 
victorious ! 

44 Edmund’s heart once opened, poured itself out un- 
restrained. The elder brother listened, without betray- 
ing any gesture of contempt or rebuke, to thiB sorrowful 
revelation of extravagance, intemperance, degrading 
companionships, and unholy loves ; over the long cata- 
logue of which rested tho perpetual shade of the one 
misery of which Edmund did not speak, though pro- 
bably" it was the origin of all — his hopeless passion for 
Rachel. 

44 4 Now,’ said the young man at last, with a bitter 
laugh — 4 now you see the consequence of my ambitious 
notions. Such is the end of “ the Genius of the 
Family !*" 

41 4 Not tho end— God forbid !’ 

44 4 He cannot — or He will not,' was the reckless 
answer. 4 This life is slowly killing me. Look here !' 
and he held up his hand, thin, withered, and shaking 
like that of dn old man. 4 You might "almost see 
through it,’’ as people say. No— no; a year or two 
more will finish me, and the sooner the better.’ 

44 Perhaps Ninian judged at their true value these 
ravings, always the resource of miserable youth. Ho 
only said, 4 Wc will not talk of the future, my dear boy. 
Tho question is, what must be done at present? Again 
I would advise,’ — he laid a gentle stress on the word— 

4 that you go home with mo for a time.’ 

44 4 And I say again, I cannot !’ 

44 4 Why not]’ 

44 4 First, because I will not. Secondly— if you want 
the plain common sense of the mattor— I dare not. 
Look in that desk, and you’ll find three hundred pounds’ 
worth of good reasons why Edmund Grsemo, juBt come 
of age, should, if lie left London, be caught and sent to 
prison as a runaway debtor. There I — that would be a 
credit to tho family — would it not?’ 

,f Ninian had not yet considered this difficulty. He 
looked very grave. Edmund watched closely his elder 
brother's face; it seemed to bring back to his variable 
mind old times, far more innocent and happy than these. 

“ 4 1 v ish,’ he sighed — 4 1 almost wish 1 could go 
back to The Gowans.’ 

44 Ninian made no answer — he was in deep thought. 

A t lost he said : 4 Edmund, give me tho key of your 
desk. You would not show me ouly half-confidence, 
uould you 1 ’ 

44 Edmund objected at first, then answered despond- 
ently : 4 Do as you like. Whatever you find out, it's no 
matter to a poor half-dead fellow like me. I shall not 
trouble you long.’ 

44 Mr. Graeme unlocked tho desk, and passing over a 
farrago of papers— doubtless containing many a revela- 
tion of tho poor youth’s history— confined himself to 
the business secrets, — the numerous unpaid debts; that 
one to Mr. Lyoncll, which the world’s ironical speech 
would entitle 4 a debt of honour,' — being at the head of 
the list. It was a list long enough to drag the young 
author down into a hopeless slough of despond. The 
liko has happened to many another, — forced to work his 
brains with a perpetual millstone of debt around his 
neck, knowing that by nothing except dishonesty can 
he free himBelf from the burden. 
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" Ninlau looked over the bills; tied them tip again 
in.hu business-like way, without any comment whatso- 
ever. Edmund was silent too, either in sullen despond- 
ency, or else, exhausted and half-stupified, he had fallen 
into a dose. The older brother moved away, and stood 
in the clear light by the half-open window, which jutted 
out on the leads. There was a long box of mignonette, 
over which the pert London sparrows camo hopping and 
twittering. A thought, — not inconsequent, nor irre- 
verent,— flitted across Ninian's mind, of those who were 
once bade to 'fear not,' being ‘of more value than 
I manv sparrows.' 

“ It touohed nearly upon a plan ho had in view. The 
sum laid up, as he doomed, for his marriage, and then 
vainly intended to be sacrificed for the good of Hope’s 
father, was of course in his possession still. The first 
pain being conquered, he had placed it by securely; 
from the feeling that now, weakened as his health was, 
he had no certainty for the future. He found a comfort 
in thinking, that did anything happen, he had at least 
something to koep him for a time from positive depend- 
ence on the children he had brought up. It was the 
only trace of pride, the only thought of self, that dwelt 
in the breast of the elder brother. 

“ This sum would be just sufficient to shield Edmund 
from the results of his sad career. Freed from debt — 
unshamed beforo the world — placod for a while out of 
roach of temptation — the young man might yet bo saved. 
Nay, he must bo saved — poor Lindsay’s boy I 
14 Ninian stood — the bright light from the attic-win- 
dow showing every line in his worn face, every white 
thread — there were but too many — in his hair. But ho 
looked at peace, even glad. Quickly in his own mind 
he portioned out this money of love’s heaping, of which 
every coin had been laid together with a quivering of 
the heart. — Thus often we gather up treasures, and find 
them end as sacrifices; but the sacrifice is the holier 
after all. 

“ Mr. Graeme went np to his brother once more. 

' Are you awake, Edmund 1' 

“‘Ay!’ 

" ' Ypu had better rise now. Leave me these.’ He 
glanced at the bundle of bills he held. * You cannot 
pay them, so 1 will. But I think it right to tell you 
that I do so at a great sacrifice — of which, knowing our 
circumstances, you must yourself be aware. Neverthe- 
less, I do It with full trust that the Hame will not happen 
again, and that for iho future l will have no need to 
blush for my brother Edmund.' 

" His voice, firm and gruvo as it was, trembled at the 
close. Ho held out his hand to the poor prodigal ; — 
Edmund sprang up in bed. 

“‘You don't mean this] It is impossible! You 
cannot do it— or if yon could, I would not suffer it.’ 

" 1 You must I Some day, when you arc a great 
author, and I an old man — we will have our reckoning.’ 

41 Edmund looked np into the face that wore a kind 
though serious smile. ‘ Oh, Ninian— oh, my brother ! ’ 
he cried, and grasping the outstretched hand, sobbed 
over it like a child." 

In a dedication, somewhat overstrained, the Author 
of “ The Head of the Family ” states, that probably 
this may be the last novel she will write for some 
time. We hope it may be so — repose is necessary, 
both for health and fame, after such an effort, and 
what follows must be superior to the present, or else 
her reputation must suffer. 

In this, her “ last novel ” for the present, Miss 
Mulock has almost proved she » all, thatoncat least, who 
knew her well, believed she might be “ hereafter.” 
She has power to be more Ilian that “ all;” but she 
must rest. She can afford to do so now, and we 


regard her too highly to endure that she should peril 
her reputation by writing a single hasty or uncon- 
sidered sentence, or weaken her noble conceptions, by 
adding the water of mere words, or make-weight 
characters, for the sake of the mystic "Three 
Volumes,” so long the object of the Publishers' 
idolatry. 


CHEPSTOW CASTLE AND BRIDGE. 

Whoever of the thousands that at oertain periods 
of the year seek health and recreation amid the varied 
beauties of Old England, has failed to visit the bonks 
of the Wye, will have omitted from his tour one of 
tiic most lovely and picturesque localities our country 
possesses. There is not a mile of its tortuous course, 
from near the foot of ** huge Plinlimmon” to its junc- 
tion with the Severn, that is not marked by the most 
striking and beautiful features of natural scenery. 
Ever varying in its aspect from the shifting of the 
foreground and screen- like sides, the pictures, like the 
forms in a kaleidoscope, assume different shapes and 
colours, though composed of the same materials : thus 
the ruins of a castle, the spire of a church, hamlets 
half hidden among lofty trees, masses of rocks — some- i 
times high and bare, at other times lour and covered \ 
with herbage — arc seen, now on the right-hand of the ' 
traveller, and now on his left, alternately forming the : 
fore or back ground of the picture in view. Occa- : 
sionally the river runs in a continuous line for a con- 
siderable length between overhanging rocks, then 
sweeps along, in a serpentine direction, between rich 
slopes and flowery meadows; then again it is half 
concealed by the shadow’s of the thick mounds, and 
once more it is glittering with the brightness of a 
summer’s sun. The broadest and the finest parts of the 
Wye are those separating the counties of Gloucester- 
shire and Monmouthshire; and the most expansive 
and picturesque view is obtained from the distant 
high ground overlooking the junction of it with the 
Severn. 

The two most celebrated relics of antiquity stand- 
ing on the banks of the Wye, arc Chepstow Castle 
and Tintera Abbey: with the former of these we 
have alone to do at present. We confess to have 
almost a childish reverence for E such mementos of 
past ages ; and though there may be nothing left but 
a few grey stones, or at best a few yards of wall, with 
no other decoration than the ivy that clings to them, 
they commend themselves to our thoughts as land- 
marks of departed time, speaking silently but impres- 
sively of men and deeds that make up a nation’s 
history. But we cannot now find space for mo- 
ralizing. 

Chepstow Castle, of which an engraving is here pro- : 
sented, is of the period of the Conquest ; a portion of | 
it was erected by Wijliam Fitz-Osborn, created Earl 
of Hereford by the Conqueror, and who, for the dis- 
tinguished services rendered at the Battle of Hastings, 
had large territories conferred upon him, and was also 
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appointed Justiciary for the northern part of the king- 
dom, and Marshal of England jointly with Roger de 
Montgomery. The castle subsequently came into 
the possession of the Earls of Clare, from whom it de- 
scended to the families of the Plantagenets, the Her- 
berts, and the Somersets. We believe it to be still in 
, the hands of a branch of the last-mentioned noble 
family. There is little or no -record of its history 
during the feudal times, but during the Civil War it 
became the object of many well-contested assaults, 
and was repeatedly taken and retaken by the contend- 
ing parties; its possession being considered of vast 
importance, from the commanding position it held over 
the navigation of the river, and the influence it gave 
to the possessors with respect to the surrounding 
locality. The most interesting portion of the build- 
ing as it now stands, from historical association, is a 
round tower at tho south-east angle of the first court, 
in which, at the Restoration, Henry Marten, one of 
the regicides of Charles I., was confined for thirty 
years; not, as was long supposed, in a wretched 
dreary dungeon, but in a suite of apartments of con- 
siderable dimensions, suflicicntly lighted, airy, and 
with fire-places. Moreover, he had his family residing 
.with him, and his own domestic servants. Marten 
was a determined republican, and to the day of his 
death expressed the most intense hatred of kingly 
government. Southey — it is presumed, before he had 
himself imbibed the extreme royalist principles by 
which he became distinguished — laments the fate of the 
Roundhead captive in one of his poems : — 

M For thirty years, secluded from mankind, 

Here Marten linger'd. Often have these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 
He paced around his prison. Not to him. 

Did Nature’s fair varieties exist. 

He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 

Save when through yon high bars he pour’d a sad, 
A broken splendour.” 

Rut although, as previously remarked, the castle is 
referred to the Norman period, it is not to be supposed 
that the immense pile of ruins now standing is of so 
ancient a date; very little of tho original edifice is 
I extant, the remainder being the work of subsequent 
eras. The grand entrance on the east displays a fine 
specimen of the Early Norman style, and consists of a 
circular arch between two round towers, leading into 
the first court, whero the grand hull, kitchen, and 
other apartments were situated; some of tho latter 
are still inhabited by a family who have the lease 
the premises. A gate opens by the side of a round 
tower into the second court, now laid out as a garden ; 
another into a third area, in which stands tho roofless 
chapel ; this has pointed windows, but the walls being 
lightened by tiers of semicircular arches has induced 
the belief that the edifice belongs to an earlier period 
than it actually does. At the south-eastern extremity 
of the third court, a winding Btaircase leads to the 
battlements ; and formerly, a communication existed 
between this court and a fourth, which is now entered 
by a sally-port. 

The ongraving of this exceedingly picturesque 


building shows that one side of it rises perpen- 
dicularly from the water’s edge s a portion, however, 
of what seems to be wail is, in foot, the natural rook, 
which, in some places, is so covered with pendant 
foliage as to be altogether invisible. A little beyond 
the castle is seen an insignificant part of the town of 
Chepstow, with its bridge : half of the latter belongs 
to the county of Monmouthshire, and the other half to 
that of Gloucestershire ; the central pier, of massive 
stone, separates the two counties. Chepstow is said 
to have been of Roman origin, and there are numerous 
traces of encampments in ike vicinity of the town, 
which appear to favour the supposition ; bat the name 
seems rather to imply a Saxon origin. 
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BY JANE It. WTNNABD. 

Chapter XT. 

A MINGLED WEB. 

No one knew what to think, when so many letters 
addressed to persons of the name of Underwood, were 
pocketed in this way. They knew that other Under- 
woods were visiting Sir Ralph Grey, but it entered 
into no one’s mind, that the man before them was 
the David Underwood, and their own brother. It was 
a strange stupidity. A quarter of an hour elapsed. 
The presence of the stranger threw a restraint over 
the family party ; and no oue during that time spoke 
much, or in an ordinary tone. At length, however, 
Nanny Post, having finished her bread and cheese, rose 
from the window-ledge on which she had been sitting. 
Nanny’s organ of veneration was of the smallest; 
and without any respect of persons, she spoke as 
follows : 

“ Well, ladies and gentlemen, good morning. I 
hope there’s nothing amiss with the master. Of 
course, if you say it, Miss Underwood, he is at home ; 
but I heard say, there was good reason why he should 
go to Torrington Hall laic last night — too late to 
come back. All I know is, my Jemmy saw him going 
there. He was coming home from Torrington fair at 
three o’clock in the morning, and he saw the master 
walking away near the Rlack Scaur "Wood. Least- 
ways, if it was not the master his own self, it must 
have been his fetch” 

“ Nanny,” said Mark, “ I thought you were a 
wiser woman than to believe in fetches , or in what a 
man says he saw, coming from a fair, at three o'clock 
in the morning.” 

“ Well now, there’s wisdom in your words, Mr. 
Mark, I will say that for you. As to fetches^ I don't 
believe in them, not I ; nor any such old woman's 
nonscusc! And if your father did sleep at home last 
night, he couldn’t be walking by* the wood, that’s 
certain. Yet Jemmy vows he was there; and Jemmy 
was tolerably sober.” 

“ Nanny,” said Mr. Bang, " if you are in the 
habit of stopping to have a meal and a gossip at every 
(1) Continued from p. 52. 
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house in your rounds, I don’t think the Government 
gets its business done as quickly as it might, in Mil- 
ford. Have you no other letters to deliver P ” 
“There you are again, sir; sharp as a needle! 
Always looking out for abuses and such like ! What 
a radical you are ! But you’re a little too sharp this 
time. I’ve delivered all the letters, as it happens. 
Remember, 1 never stop cither for a meal or a gossip 
at your house. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen.” 

Martha stepped out into the garden after the little 
woman, as she was trotting to the gate, and muttering 
ungentle words against Mr. Bang between her 
teeth. 

“ He ! a pretty thing for Milford indeed, if he is to 
have the Grange! A meddling, prying body! Can’t 
Jet a poor post-woman rest a moment. He’s just lit 
for a nigger-driver over among them Ercucli. And 
that Strange Gentlemen, with the beard, ain’t no 
better. They’re all in a league with Torrington Ilall, 
to ruin Mr. Underwood, I’m sure. I can sec as far 
into a millstone as most. Eli P Do what, Miss 
Underwood ? No. I’ve gone my rounds for to-day. 
A packet for Miss Grey. That’s (mother thing ! Of 
course, I take that or anything else for her. Who 
am I to say it came from ? ” 

“ Thank you, Nanny. Just say that I found it on 
my father’s study table. He is not well this morning, 
or he would have sent it himself, I dare say. Perhaps 
he would be vexed if it were neglected, as he is so 
very particular about letters and parcels.” 

“ So lie should be. Miss, so lie should be. I’ll take 
care she has it this morning, though I do stop at every 
house in my rounds to have a meal and a gossip!” 

“ Oh Nanny, you must not mind what Mr. Bang 
says ; he only said it to tease you.” 

“Did lie! I’ll see if I can’t find something to say 
that will tease him. Come up, Bob.” 

“ Good morning, Nanny. Perhaps you don’t know 
Mr. Bang and my brother have been killing rats in 
the field by your cottage all the morning. They’ve 
killed more than they can count.” 

“ Well now! That’s the best turn Mr. Bang’s ever 
done me. If he gets me shut of them creatures, I’d 
let him say anything lie likes as long as lie lives. 
Shooting our rats! D’ye hear that. Bob? Come up, 
there’s a good beast. That’s it. Good morning, 
Miss Martha.” And the little old woman departed at 
that dreadful pace, in which she took pride, — namely, 
a donkey’s gallop. Martha looked on, and in spite of 
the anxiety at her heart, she could not help laughing 
at the funny figure of the little dame stuck on her 
donkey, as she careered away towards the village. 

As Martha stood for a moment at the gate, Mr. 
Crypt came up to her. 

“ Are you going ? ” she asked. “ I am sorry my 
father is uuwcll this morning. It is so unusual an 
occurrence, that it puts us about a little; and 1 hardly 
like to press you to stay and take breakfast with us.” 

“ Uon’t mention it, Miss Underwood. I will be 
candid with you. I did come here this morning in 
tlie hope of having a private conversation with your 


father. Your sister thought the hour immediately 
after breakfast the time of the day he would prefer to 
see me. I api naturally anxious to see him as soon 
as possible, now. Perhaps you will mention this, and 
ask him to appoint his own time. Good morning” — 
and the sedate curate touched Martha’s hand rather 
nervously, while his face was suffused with a colour 
that made it look like human flesh, instead of monu- 
mental marble. 

Before Martha could reply, he had passed through 
the gate, and was walking soberly after Nanny Post, 
his long flowing coat swelling out behind him in 
the wind. 

“It must be Leah!” mused Martha, smiling to 
herself; “how very odd that it should happen to-day 
of all days in the year ! Well ! Nanny Post is 
right ; marriages, like misfortunes, never come alone. 
1 wonder how long it lias been going on. What a 
sly thing of her ! The demure little puss, never to 
say a word to me about it, but always seeming to 
think lie preferred Mary, llow glad I am for both 
the dear girls ! I suppose father will make no ob- 
jection to Mr. Crypt for Lcali, but what will be say 
to Philip for Mary ? Poor dear Philip ! — they arc 
quite children. I must do what I can for them with 
father. But I won’t have it kept secret from him. 
We’ve had too many secrets in our family.” 

The thought of “ secrets ” brought Martha’s mind 
back to the Strange Gentleman, and his business with 
her father. Was Mark’s surmise true ? Was their 
father ruined? Had this stranger come to take 
possession of all that was once theirs ? Ah ! this is 
no time to think of marriages for her dear girls, 
while their father is in so much trouble. Yet what 
can she* do ? She cannot dash their happiness by 
telling them of her fears. It would be quite time 
enough for them to know when the evil actually came. 
It miyht be a mistake altogether. She would say 
nothing to them; appear ;is usual, and awaken no 
suspicious : though, to be sure, Lcali, the thoughtful 
Leah, had already her suspicions that all was not 
going right with their father’s affairs. 

“At any rale,” concluded Maitlia to herself, “it 
will be a comfort to have some of the dear children 
well married ; Lcali and Rachel both for, of course, 
Mr. Bang will come forward decisively for Rachel, if 
anything should happe:/to father. Mary, indeed, 
could not marry so soon; Philip has nothing, but 
Miss Grey would be sure to take Mary to live with 
ncr at flic Tower. As for herself, she should stay 
always with her father, whatever happened.” 

In spite of her anxiety on his account, Martha felt 
a movement of pleasure as she reentered the breakfast- 
room and saw the happy faces of the three girls. 
Mary was listening to Philip’s whispers, Iluchcl was 
pouring out coffee for Mr. Bang, and Leah, oblivious 
of the suspected Jesuit behind her, was reading a 
little note which had been placed in her hand ten 
minutes ago, by Mr. Crypt. Over them all a bright 
light seemed to float, while in the background stood 
Mark and the Strange Gentleman, each occupied in 
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looking over their letters, with faces of gravity and 
gloom* The good Martini sympathised with both 
parties ; read the thoughts of both, as she believed, 
and was anxious to do she knew not what. 

If Martha had been a poet or a philosopher, she 
would have moralized on the specimen of our human 
life presented by that old-fashioned parlour at the 
moment. What a mixture of contradictory elements 
went to the making up of that pretty, social party! 
In one heart all was new-dawning hope ; in another, 
vague, black fears; here, an eye glancing with un- 
speakable love on its object ; there, another gleaming 
out with hatred on the intrusive betrayer. Leah, all 
calm and satisfaction, certain of no “ cause or impedi- 
ment ” obstructive of her marriage ; Mary, fearing all 
sorts of obstacles in the way of hers. Each heart 
occupied with its own feelings, a world within itself, 
knowing its own bitterness, and none other meddling 
' with its joy, yet all having one feeling, at least, in 
common, — :i vague dread of the Stranger, mingled 
with an anxious expectation of Mr. Underwood’s 
entrance into the room. Life at Milford Grange was 
1 precisely the same sort of life that we all experience 
> in our own circle. Life is essentially the same 
} throughout humanity, though its external manifest u- 
S tions, its mere costume, be multiform. Ever waxing, 
? f ever waning, the new passing into the old, sorrow 
\ clasping joy in her arms, and light shining beside 
' darkness, — this is life as it appears everywhere to the 
discerning eye, but none the less acutely is it fell by 
the living soul. 

The good Martha thought not these thoughts ; but 
the unknown brother, whose heart yearned towards 
her and ull the others, thought these and muny more, 
as he waited in that old familiar room, and marked 
the changes which time had wrought on all those 
whom lie loved. Again his eye rested on what wa3 
unchanged — the portrait of his beloved mother. The 
3ercnc face looked down on him, as it used to look 
when lie was a boy. And David Underwood found 
the beautiful old verses, which everybody knows, steal- 
ing over his mind, as he gazed. 

“ Oh! that those lips had language! Life has pass’d 
With mo but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips arc thine — thy own swejt smile 1 see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me. 

• • • • 

" And while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

• • * • 

" My Mother, when I leam’d that thou uast dead, 

Say, want thou conscious of the tears I shed 1 
Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch oven then, life’s journey just begun ] ’’ 

Good, gentle Cowpcr! the amiable poet whom the 
Calvinists drove mad ! — these true verses of yours arc 
dear to the heart of every man who has lost his mother 
in early youth, and who gazes on her picture after lie 
has borne the burden and heat of the day. There is 
no small poem in our language, more certain of living 
to the end of time. 
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David Underwood removed his eyes from the 
portrait, when the door opened. It was bis youngest 
brother. Jack, looking very unlike the Jack of half an 
hour ago. 

“ WJiat is the matter P ” inquired several voices, 
and the sisters rose in alarm. 

“ I dtm’t know — can’t tell,” said the boy, trying 
to control his emotion ; “ Father’s changed. I can’t 
tell what’s come to him. He called me, ‘my dear 
child,* and there were tears in his eyes — *pon my 
honour there were,” cried Jack, dashing away some 
from his own. “ I don’t quite like it. I wish he wasn’t 
so kind and gentle— He’s not himself. Yon go to 
him, Mark; he wants you, and the Strange Gentleman, 
if lie hasn’t gone.” 

“ I am here,” said the latter, drawing near ; " where 
is your father ? ” 

“ In the hack parlour. — Mark ! ” 

But Mark had already left the room, and the 
stranger had followed him. 

Chapter XII. 

mark’s plans and resources. 

We have said, that old as Mr. Underwood was, lie 
began to live a new life on the previous night. It 
was almost as if the rash act which he then meditated, 
or which an evil spirit seemed to lure him to, had been 
actually committed — that the cold and proud Gideon 
Underwood had died on that memorable night, and 
that a new man lmd arisen in his place. 

On his return to the home which lie might never 
have seen more, the love of it, and of all those whom 
it contained, and of all whom he remembered to have 
dwelt there, rushed in a warm torrent to his heart. 
All humanity seemed endeared to him — to belong 
to him. The very stranger who had saved his life, 
became blended with all his nearest affections, — his 
oldest associations, — and by his embrace, had revealed 
to him the depth of his own heart, and the priceless 
value of that life which he had well-nigh thrown 
aside as an intolerable burden. 

“ Blessed be this man whom God has made an 
instrumental my salvation from deadly sin,” thought 
the old man, ns he turned his head to look after the 
retreating form of his preserver, ere he re-entered the 
house. Once more lie looked up at the inscription 
over the door-way — paused to read it attentively, and 
then went straight to his bedroom to pour out his 
soul iu prayer. At length, he lay down to rest— .a 
calm dreamless slumber, prolonged, as we already 
know, much beyond his usual hour in the morning. 

When he awoke he heard the voices of his children 
in the room below ; and in a moment lie remembered 
what might have been, and rendered thanks to God 
that he was yet spared to hear those sounds so dear 
to his heart; so much dearer than lie had ever known. 
The sleep had restored his mind to its usual calm ; 
and he began to consider his position as a brave man 
should. Not seeking how he can most speedily slip 
away from the penalty of his own misconduct and 
leave the burden of it to others, (for assuredly the 
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burden must fall somewhere,) but seeking how ho can 
strengthen himself to bear it, so as to save others 
from enduring more than is absolutely necessary of 
the consequences of his error. The popular phrase, 
“He hurts no one but himself,” is a popular fallacy. 
When a man docs wrong he always hurts others as 
well as himself. To seek to cscapo the consequences 
of our wrong-doing is cowardly ami ungenerous. 
Gideon Underwood was keenly alive to that truth 
now; for God had heard his fervent prayers, lie 
had given him “a clean heart, and had renewed a 
right spirit within him.” 

A sense of physical weakness and exhaustion kept 
him in bed some time after he was thoroughly awake. 
Yet he was able to enjoy the consciousness of existence. 
He was as fully sensible of it as a high-hearted boy 
with whom life is just beginning. He tried to distin- 
guish the voices below. There was John’s laugh! thick, 
as the rest of the family called him, he would call him 
Jack, too. What a happy-natured boy he was ! his 
youngest child, dearer to him than all the rest, except., 
perhaps, the eldest, the lost absent one ! — the boy 
whom he had driven from him, and who hnd made Ins I 
name honoured in the world, lie had not forgotten I 
that lady of aristocratic appearance, who had come in 
a fine carriage one day through this remote a alley, 
and had inquired at the vicarage, if this were “ the 
Milford, where the famovs Lurid Underwood was 
born** When the good Mr. Shepherd had told him 
this, he had received the information sullenly, had 
even spoken angry words at being reminded of his 
son’s existence ; but afterwards, in the solitude of his 
proud heart, lie rejoiced to think of his son’s fame and 
honour; for, though he scorned to confess it, David, 
his offending child, whom he had taken an oath never 
to recal, was dearer to him than all the rest. As 
he listened to the voices below, lie sighed to think 
that David’s was not to be heard among them. 
Presently he distinguished Nanny’s sharp tones at 
the window bcncatli his own ; and they brought back 
the troubles of every-day life. The post ! lie sick- 
ened at the word; for what, could letters bring to him 
but ruin and disgrace? For many liiontTis past he 
had hated the sight of Nanny and her donkey, ns they 
came trotting along the valley; .and used to frown at 
| the eagerness with which his younger children cried 
; out, “ A letter ! A letter ! ” 

He did not lie long, listening to Nanny’s voice, and 
I hoping that to-day, at least, she hud brought no letters 
| for him. No. “The die is cast,” be said within 
himself. “ Let me meet all the consequences of my 
folly, nay, my guilt. It can be borne, and it behoves 
me to bear it like a man, like an Underwood of the 
old stock, like the father of a man whom all the world 
calls honourable.” A remnant of his natural pride 
rose up at the thought that his disowned son should 
ever wish to disown his father. 

He began to get up ; and presently Jack knocked 
at his door, and b: ought the letters, inquiring with 
anxious solicitude concerning his health. lie spoke 
with unwonted gentleness in reply. All unconsciously 


to himself, tears came into his eyes as he thought oi 
tlio misery to which it was likely his children would 
be reduced, and his voice was broken as he remembered 
how much that misery would have been aggravated 
had he been permitted to perish at tho Black Scaur. 

lie did not like Jack to leave the room. It was a 
comfort to him to keep the boy in his sight. Soon 
he must send him to rough it in the wide world. Aud 
Ihen, again, recurred the thought, — rc I might have 
lost him from my sight for ever ! I might never have 
seen him again ! My poor boy !” 

It was no wonder that the warm-hearted Jack felt 
deeply the change in his father’s manner, or that he 
w ished to caution Mark not to let him enter into any 
Tory serious business that morning. 

But Mark had gone before he spoke; and 'accom- 
panied by tho Strange Gentleman, was soon in the 
presence of Mr. Underwood. 

lie was scaled at the oak-fable in the back parlour, 
once more. Marl ha and the housemaid had restored 
some degree of order to the room since the previous 
night ; but Martha dared not meddle much with any 
of the papers. She hnd only taken from a side table, 
where her father always laid letters which he wished 
to have posted, the packet addressed to Miss Grey, 
and lnd despatched it to the Tower by Nanny. The 
packet contained, as the reader may remember, all 
David's unopened letters. It was one of Martha’s re- 
gular morning duties to arrange her father’s private 
room. She had seen a letter addressed “ To my 
Children," but concluding that it bad been written in 
connexion with bis Will, which lay beside if, and that 
it was intended to be read by them afler his death, she 
had reverently abstained from touching it, though it 
was unsealed. "When Mr. Underwood saw this note 
still lying on the table, lie rejoiced to think that it had 
remained unread, and that his children were and 
might ever continue ignorant of the sin lie had medi- 
tated. He tore it up, and was scattering the frag- 
ments on the floor beside him, when Mark and flic 
Strange Gentleman entered the room. 

lie did not rise from his scat, but stretched out a 
hand to each, in silence. 

“ Are you better, father P” inquired Mark, looking 
at the pale face of the old man, gravely, but without 
any show of tenderness. 

“ Much better. You are all uncas/, I find, because 
I overslept myself this morning P My children are 
affectionate and dutiful beyond most, you see, sir,” he 
added, turning to the stranger, and pressing his hand 
again. “ It will not be an easy thing for me to part 
from them.” 

“ Part from us ! What do you mean, sir?” asked 
Mark. 

Here was a pause of a few moments, in which they 
all looked at each other, and at the end of the pause, 
Mark spoke again. His tone was different from the 
usual sober, measured one, beyond which he was 
seldom betrayed. 

“ Father, 1 have a right to know your affairs 
I work with and for you. I am your eldest son.” 
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“ Not my eldest, Mark” 

" You hare called me so for many years. I have 
oonducted myself in all respects as your eldest son; 
you have told me that I should be your heir.” 

“ It is true. You have been industrious and 
dutiful. What have you to say to.mc now ?** 

The stranger moved towards the door. 

" Stop, sir,” said Mark, “what I liave to say con- 
cerns you also. May I speak, father P” 

Mr. Underwood bowed his head, and schooled his 
spirit to submission. He knew the hardness of 
Mark's character — his coldness — his selfishness — 
his perfect propriety of conduct. He could never 
blame Mark, neither could he* love him very much, 
lie had never quarrelled with Mark, neither had lie 
ever pressed him to his heart sinco he was a child. 
But he could not justly complain of a son who re- 
flected so many of his own characteristics, and who 
nover disputed his will. 

“ Father!” said Mark, taking a scat at the table 
and gently moving a pen backwards and forwards 
through his fingers as lie spoke ; “ I know that your 
affairs are going wrong, that you have speculated 
foolishly, that you have lost much. I, as the next heir 
to this estate, and your own son, have a right to 
demand a full statement of your difficulties. This 
gentleman is thoroughly acquainted with your true 
position. Ho has evidently some power over you. 
if I mistake not, lie is your chief creditor. I claim 
to bo present during your conversations with him; 
I ought to know all.” 

“ You shall know all, Mark,” replied his father, 
“ there is justice in what you say, though the manner 
of saying it is somewhat cold and unfeeling.” 

" Have you ever shown much feeling, any warmth 
of heart towards me, father? I have lived with you 
a life of perfect obedience and submission, hnvc you 
loved me in your soul as you have always loved your 
disobedient son, David P I do not reproach you, 
father, I only remind you of the truth.*’ 

Mr. Underwood was silent, but a dusky red crept 
over his aged cheek. The stranger raised his eves, 
and looked from father to son with mournful surprise. 

Murk went on, with his guzc fixed on the pen in 
his hund, (he never looked steadfastly in the face of a 
person he addressed,)— 

" For some years I have suspected that you have 
squandered our property. I say our, because I liave 
devoted my time to it, and as it is to be my inheri- 
tance, my interest in it is as great as your on n. I 
wish to know how deeply you are involved. It is 
mortgaged to a considerable extent, I am sure. Let 
me know the true state of matters, and I may, per- 
haps, be able to assist you.” 

“YouP” said his father, looking up in surprise. 
" You have no property except what depends on mo.” 

Mark smiled. “ You have supposed so. You have 
believed me to be a child— a slave. But you arc 
mistaken. I have property. Tell me how much 
money is required to redeem the mortgage on the 
Grange Farm, and I will yet try to keep it in the 


family. It is the thought of losing what lias been 
ours so long that has weighed on your spirit. I would 
spare you that pain.” 

Mr. U nderwoodjstretched out his hand to Mark. 
“ I have done y%u injustice, my boy. Let me hear 
what your plans Were for my assistance ; " then turn- 
ing to the stranger, he said, with a faint smile— M It 
is not every man whose children are so ready to 
sacrifice themselves for him. What did you propose 
to do, Mark ? T should like to hear.” 

“ I propose to employ some funded property which 
I possess, (no matter how,) in clearing the estate of 
all debt. Then to take the management of it entirely 
into my own hands ; on that condition only will I 
move a finger in this business.” a. 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Mr. Underwood, half rising, 
and turning paler than before, with anger. “ What, 
Mark ! you would dispossess your own father during 
his lifetime — make yourself master here P ” 

“ If I do not, sir, a stranger will. Am I not 
right?** Mark spoke calmly, in a business-like 
lone. 

Mr. Underwood groaned. 

“ You must listen to reason, sir Master — nay, 
tyrant as you have been. You are no longer a young 
man, or a strong' one. You are not so well able os 
you once were to manage your affairs. Your present 
difficulties r,how it.** Here he glanced suspiciously 
at the stranger. “ You should resign your sway 
gracefully. You have reason to bo glad that your 
misconduct, misfortune, 1 will say, need not be known 
beyond ourselves. The world knows only this, that 
you find your health breaking and give up the 
property to me. I grant you a proper annuity 
and ’* 

“ And bed and board under your hospitable roof; — 
in this very house— eh?” cried Mr. Underwood, with 
suppressed rage. The stranger laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ Not precisely so,** replied Mark, still quite calm. 
“ I intend to be master in my own bouse. I inherit 
somewhat of your own taste for power. It would 
not suit me to have you, or any relations but my own 
wife and children, beneath my roof. But, I do not 
forget that, at your ago, it would be paiuful to live 
anywhere else than at Milford. I have thought that 
you would like to spend the lost years of your life 
where, if I mistake not, tho happiest hours of your 
youth were spent, viz. at the Grey Tower. You love 
Miss Grey as well as any of your own children — she 
will watch over your declining years — which will be 
prolonged by your freedom from worldly Anxieties. 
I have spoken to you in a fair business-like way, as 
man to man, but I have not been unmindful of your 
comfort.” 

“ Have you thought of Miss Grey*s comfort,Mark P 
She does not live alone. What would Mrs. Word 
and Philip say to the intrusion of a tyrannical old 
into their happy home P ** Mr. Underwood spoke in 
the same deeply satirical tone. 

“ As to Philip, ho will have nothing to say to it. 
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In a few months lie will be on bis way to India. We 
have procured a cadetship for him. Mrs. Ward also 
will have nothing to say to it ; for she will then be my 
wife.” 

A slight movement of the eyebrows was the only 
sign of surprise evinced by Mr. Underwood, though, 
to say the truth, lie always suspected Mark of uu 
attachment to Miriam. 

“ You have so carefully provided for your father, 
it is not to be doubted that you have given sonic 
thought to your brothers and sisters,” said Mr. Under- 
wood ; “ may I ask how you mean to dispose of 
them ? " 

Unmoved by the indignant sarcasm in his father’s 
tone, 'Mark replied — 

“ I have not been unmindful of them. My sisters 
are, I think, in a fair way of being provided for by 
marriage. Mr. bang is ready to marry Ilachcl to- 
morrow, and Mr. Crypt meditates asking your consent 
to marry Leak. Mary is so pretty that there is not 
much likelihood of her remaining on our hands long, 
and if she does, why, Philip Ward a ill be glad to 
have her. Martha would have been Mrs. Shepherd 
long ago if it had not been for her sense of duty to 
you. As to Jack, he has led too idle a life to make 
him lit for much work yet, but ] shall use my influence 
to put him iu a fair way of providing for himself in 
London, the place to whicli he most desires to go.” 

Mark ceased speaking, and his father looked at him 
■ in silence for some time, lie was complet ely puzzled 
by this new manifestation of character, as well as 
very angry at it, as it affected his own dignity. 
Gideon Underwood might lay down power of his own 
free will, he might even submit to lose it as a conse- 
quence of liis own error, but lie could not bear to 
have it wrested from him by one of his own children. 
True, Mark had shown some degree of consideration 
forall belonging to him; but he had shown no affection. 
As yet, Gideon Underwood could not ask liimself, 
“What have I ever done to will the affection of this 
my son ? I have brought him up to do my will in all 
things.” He could see the lamentable defects of 
Mark in relation to himself, lie did not see so clearly 
what had been bis defects in relation to Mark. St ung 
to the quick with a sense of Mark’s calculating, 
unfeeling conduct, he said at length, — 

“ Having listened to your plans for the family, you 
will not think it impertinent if I ask what arc your 
resources. You speak cf your property and your 
influence. With whom have you influence, and 
whence do you derive your property ? before I tell 
you whether 1 can or cannot entertain your proposal, 
it is my duty to be satisfied on that point.” 

Mark balanced the pen again, and after a moment’s 
silence, spoke as follows, — 

“ Since you insist on knowing, I will not deceive 
you. I hold that every man lias a right to avail him- 
self of all the natural and worldly advantages which 
he may possess. I have a brother, an cider brother, 
who has acquired wealth and station in the world — ” 

“The brother whose birthright you arc anxious to 


tako possession of,” interrupted Mr. Underwood, 
with a contemptuous indignation which he could not 
repress, 

“ Yes. My brother David, whom you have disin- 
herited. He has made his fortune in the world, and 
unlike many men, has not been backward in offering 
assistance to the less fortunate members of his family. 
1 have kept up an occasional intercourse with him ever 
since lie left us.” 

“ In opposition to my express commands ! ” 

“Yes, father. Unreasonable commands will never 
be obeyed, if they can possibly be evaded. You ought 
to know that by this time. I speak to you as man to 
man, now. I was curious to know how David got on 
in the world ; and when he offered me assistance, I 
accepted il, feeling sure that you were losing money, 
and that unless I took care of myself, I should be 
ultimately cast penniless on the world.” 

“ So, Mark, you tell me, with an unblushing face, 
that you have taken from David some of his hard 
earnings. True, he lias been successful ns a writer of 
books, I am told ; but if lie has made money, it must 
have been with severe labour; and his own brother 
should be the last person to take advantage of his 
generosity.” 

“ It is not as an author that David has made money. 
It would be long before he attained wealth in that 
way. You do not know that David has shown himself 
a sensible man of the world. He has turned his fame 
and his good looks to account, lie married a heiress 
several years ago.” 

Mr. Underwood looked up astonished. “ IIow do 
you know that, ? Who told you so ? I can scarcely 
believe that without strong evidence.” 

“ Nay,” said Mark ; “it is true. I saw an account 
of the marriage in a newspaper. Resides, he wrote 
to me at the time — and to von also ; but you treated 
that letter like all the rest. This gentleman, pro- 
bably, can support, what I say. Is it not true, sir, 
that David Underwood, the well-known author, 
married an heiress some time ago?” 

“It is perfectly true;” replied the stranger. 

The expression of pain and disappointment on Mr. | 
Underwood’s face was not lost upon either of the : 
spectators. 

“ The news docs not sccor >to give you pleasure, 
sir. Yet most fathers would rejoice at such a marriage 
for their sons,” said Mark. “It is a good thing for 
the family, as you will find, in time.” 

Mr. Underwood glanced angrily at Mark, and then 
pushing back his chair, began to pace up and down 
the room. The stranger stood leaning against the 
high mantel-piece, and looked front beneath his bushy 
eye-brows from the father to the son. 

“ Do you call it a good thing for our family, Mark, 
that it should be disgraced by such an act P I can 
scarcely believe it of David. He was ambitious, but 
there was no worldlincss, no meanness in liis compo- 
sition when he left this place. My son David nmrry 
for money — for station ! Alas ! alas ! It is time tho 
name were passing away.” 
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" Why, father, you live so secluded a life in this 
valley, that you have not yet shaken off the romantic 
notions of youth. Why should not a man marry for 
money ? ” asked Mark quietly. 

The stranger advanced a step, and there was a pro- 
found melancholy in his voice, os lie spoke these words 
in reply tf Mark's question, — 

“ Why should not a man marry for money ? I will 
tell you, Mark Underwood. Because it was not for 
money, for worldly aggrandisement that God ordained 
marriage. Why should not a man marry for money ? 
Because by doing so lie loses his own self-respect, and 
becomes a liar, a deceiver, a perjured wretch, lie 
who does this thing, is no better in the eye of God 
and of all good men, than lie who seduces a woman (o 
her own dishonour, and then leaves her to the tender 
mercies of the world. Why should not a man marry 
for money ? ” lie continued earnestly, “ because the 
titles of husband and of wife are high and honourable, 
sacred to the best human feelings, and belong not 
to the money-market. They arc titles which belong 
to God’s scryiee on earth, not. to the service of Mam- 
mon. The man who can do lliis is incapable of any 
truly good thing ; anything worthy to be called good 
by the true and wise among men. lie is without the 
peculiar feeling 1 awards women, which sanctifies and 
elevates all that, is earthly in the gicat passion of 
youth. Young man, speak not so lightly of marrying 
lor money.” 

“ 1 speak but as the world speaks,” said Mark. 

“ Wlint world /” asked the stranger in the same lofty 
tone. “ The low-thoughtcd men w ho grope ever on the 
earth in search of the things thereof? Nay, that is 
doing them too much honour. They may think them- 
selves the world; but they arc blinded by ignorance 
and conceit, and sensuality, and cannot see that, 
though they arc great in numbers, they are small in 
influence. Consciously or unconsciously to themselves 
they arc compelled to yield to, to admire, nay, to subserve 
the world of nobler men. God has willed it so. Those 
to whom he has given reason, and who use their 
reason only to * live more brutishly than any beast.,’ 
can never possess veal power among our race, though 
they may have heaped up vast stores of the wretched 
pomps and vanities, and the lowest pleasures of earth. 
They do not constitute the world. One real man, of 
noble acts and instincts, will give the law to a thou- 
sand such half- men; who have sold their heavenly 
birthright for a mess of pottage. If they seem to 
triumph and rule, it is but seeming. Such men con- 
stitute not the world, the world that God watches 
over, and moves onward with his guiding hand, and 
loves. Do not speak as they speak about marriage 
or about anything else, — or your words will not be 
wise.” 

Mr. Underwood stopped to listen. Mark winced 
at these words. The low and selfish nature shrinks 
always from contact with noble souls. It bales the 
sense of inferiority forced upon it, and straggles to 
get rid of it. 

“ Nay ! I did not mean to provoke a sermon,” be 
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replied with a sneer. “ You have romantic notions. 

I confess myself a very unromantic person.” 

“ I never knew any good come from a serious con- 
fession of that kind,” said the stranger. " No man 
is very good who is very unromantic, in the sense in 
which you use the word. You may trust my ex- 
perience of the world. It is wliat you call romance 
in men that is the only enduring reality about them. 
Their social station, their fame, their wealth, what 
they seem to tiic eye of those who do not know them; I 
their external graces, their agreeable and disagreeable ' 
vices, their mere conventional morality, all these 
tilings which arc not wliat you call romantic t pass 
away ; they never touch the soul or can make the 
true life of a man. While noble aspirations, generous 
devotion, love and self-forgetfulness, wliat you smile 
at as romance , really make a man's life on earth, which 
is but his preparation for life in heaven.” 

“ I am glad to have caused such a display of elo- 
quence,” said Mark, rising ; “ but 1 came here to 
speak of business. Whether it be romantic or un- 
romantic, wise or foolish, noble or ignoble to marry 
for money, it does not become me to find fault with 
such an act ; I have been saved from beggary by it, 
and shall be able to save you also,” lie added, looking 
at his father, who, with a scrutinising gaze was ex- 
amining the stranger’s lace. “ Wc, at least, should 
not blame my brother David because he made a 
marriage for money.” 

“ You speak falsely, you know not what you 
say,” interrupted the stranger, in a clear low tone. 

“ Your brother, David Underwood, did not marry for 
money.” 

“ I thought you admitted that lie did, just now ? 
Did you not say he married an heiress ? ” 

*• Yes. lie married an heiress ; but not for her 
money.” j 

“ For love then, think you?” And Mark laughed 
a short, dry laugh. “ I and my father know better 
than that. lie was in love with some one else. 1, 
for my part, think he did well. The heiress, probably, 
liked him, and lie liked her money. But, it is not a J 
subject in which 1 am versed, this of love and marriage. 

It has led us from the matter in hand. You have 
questioned me as lo my plans, father; and you have 
said I should know the true state of your affairs.” 

“ That is easily known, Mark. I am utterly 
ruined.” 

“ Ruined ? — IIow ? ” 

" The Grange and all belonging to it is the pro- 
perty of another. I have lost it all. It is now the 
property of Admiral Underwood. Nay, hear me out,” 
continued the old man, stopping directly in front of 
Mark, and lookiug sternly into his face. “ If I had 
not been compelled to give it up, to pay ail over- 
whelming debt— if I had had a choice in the matter, 

I would rather have let it pass into other hands, even 
into those of Admiral Underwood, (though I hate 
that branch of the family,) than yield it up to you on 
your conditions. They are disgraceful to us both. 

I would rather have forfeited this old place than hear | 
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a son of mine make such a proposal to bis father. 
J Oh ! Mark ! Mark ! I am well punished for my past 
| severity to your brother. But I will not shrink from 
the rest of my painful task. 1 had to tell you and all 
the others— you, first, because 1 looked to you for 
comfort and support in telling tho humiliating truth 
to them — I had to tell you tiiat not only have I de- 
prived myself uud my family of all property ; but that — ” 

" Well, sir, well — what- more?” asked Mark with 
anxiety, lor his father seemed unable to proceed. 

“ 1 have lost the Grey property, too,”— he said, 
at length. 

“ Tho Grey property ! one half of which Miss Grey 
has so lately settled oil her sister?” exclaimed Mark 
with fury, — “ It cannot be that you have turned 
swindler, and cheated those two women, father?” 

“Hush! hush!” interposed the stranger stepping 
forward w ith authority and drawing the old man’s arm 
within his own. “ This is unseemly language in the 
mouth of a soil. 1 know your lather's conduct. 
Swindling and cheating arc not to be found in it — he 
is an honest man, thank God. But what arc you, 
Mark Underwood? — your conduct I know also. 
Swindling and cheating are to be found there. — Nay, 
nay. No threats— unless, indeed, 1 fail to make 
good my words.” 

' “ You cannot,” said the enraged Mark, whose cheek 

I was now' blanched; as he raided his hand to strike the 
offender. 

“ Hold!” cried the other. 11 Know me, before you 
strike. Inm your brother, David.” And throwing 
aside the black wig and heard lie stood before them, 
as tine a specimen of Saxon manliness as one could 
wish to see. 

Mr. Underwood glanced from one son to the oilier, 
and sinking oil the nearest chair, covered his lure with 
his hand. 

Mark on his side betrayed great emotion, though of 
a different kind. If his father’s astonishment was 
mingled with sorrow, Mark’s was mingled with fear. 
He could not meet his brother’s c>e. 

They formed a striking contrast to cacli other as 
they stood thus confronted. Mark’s handsome, florid 
and somewhat sinister face looked blank and cowardly. 
David’s strongly marked features, beautiful w'ilh 
genius and the traces of past sorrow', gleamed with 
the light of feeling. Both were tall and well-limbed, 
but David’s bearing was tint of a man of educa- 
tion and refinement, whose habitual associates arc 
noble and gentle in the true old meaning of the 
words. 

lie looked once with respect ful pity on liis father, 
and then turning agaiu to his brother, spoke these few 
words in a low tone,— 

" -Mark ; you have forced this upon me by your 
unmanly, nnfilial conduct to our father; I could stand 
by no longer and hear such words addressed to him 
by you. Said I not rightly that the w r ords swindler 
and cheat (you used them first,) may be justly applied 
to you ? That property, which you speak of as derived 
from me, and with which you would secure to your- 


self what I have a better right to than yon, and which 
you know I prize beyond the finest estate in the 
country, — for what purpose was it made over to you t 
If you will not tell our father, I will. — Father ! I have 
from time to time made over considerable sums to 
Mark to be used by him for your benefit. I dared 
not communicate with you myself. These^it seems, 
he has appropriated. Other sums which I sent him 
to be expended on the Grey estate for the benefit of 
Mrs. Ward and her son, to whom I have heard it 
would be bequeathed by Miss Grey on her decease, 
he lias also appropriated. Intending, if I mistake not, 
to secure the Grey estate for himself by marrying 
Mrs. Ward, since lie cannot marry her sister.” 

The scorn on David’s upper lip looked beautiful, 
because it was tempered with ineffable pain and pity, 
as lie gazed on Mark’s averted face. Thera was a 
silence between the three, and no one stirred for the 
space of a minute, when Jack’s voice wa9 heard 
without, calling, 

“Mark! Murk!” 

The sound w r ns a relief; it broke the oppressive 
st illness, and Murk said sullenly, — 

“ I am called. Another time we will discuss this 
matter further. In the meantime you are welcome 
to the Grange once more, David. Perhaps my lather’s 
ruin may be averted yet.” 

And without another w r ord or look he left the 
room, and closed the door behind him. 

(To be rontinunl.) 

ROMANCE OF L1EE. 

TIIE TRIAL OF MATTHEW V. 1IARTY AM) STOKES. 1 

T\ this very ably-reported trial, there is ample 
matter for any quantity of fiction ail author might 
please to spin, or a publisher to issue. The fact is 
a romance. A staid elderly physician educates, and 
so, to n certain degree, provides for, and then turns 
upon the world, a natural son, — a youth of conside- 
rable talent; but, judging from circumstances deve- 
loped in the progress of the trial, painfully sensitive, 
and subject, as overtaxed brains frequently are, to 
moi bid (Us of depression. lie had u r on for himself 
honourable distinction in Tr.fiity College, but the fag 
of teaching, and its anxieties, for a time shattered, 
certainly without overturning, his reason. lie did 
not know that Dr. f [arty was his lather; he had been 
taught to look up to him as his guardian; hut experi- 
ence proved him to be one who fed and tortured 
alternately. The youth was fond of music, aud had 
taken a fancy to study phrenology; these two pur- 
suits, and the possession of a line voice, which 
tempted him to sing “ I’ in afloat,” (when, poor fellow 
he was anything but afloat within the walls of farfamed 
Derry) at a musical reunion , were finally taken hold of 
by his father aud a certain “Mr. Stokes,” and linked 

(I) “Authentic report of the trial of Mathew v. Harty and Stokes, 
reported by S. N. Elriiigton, jun. Esq., and \V. P. Carr, Esq., 
Barns ters-at law.” James M’Glashan, Dublin. 
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with the nervousness of a sensitive mind, determined 
that father to put him into Swift’s Hospital os a 
lunatic. The various opinions of the medical men 
visiting that institution during his incarceration, pain- 
fully prove how little time and trouble they bestow 
upon the investigation of * c cases ; ” taking it too fre- 
quently for granted, that because a mail is placed 
there, he must be insane, and listening with an ago- 
nizing apathy to protestations of sanity, as proofs of 
the reverse. That the father in his old age should 
seek to double his sin by injuring the offspring to 
whom lie had denied a legal name, is a fact painful to 
contemplate. The very scholarship won by the young 
man’s industry and ability did this unnatural parent 
seek to apply to his maintenance in a mad-house ! 

The case called forth the keenness, the sagacity, 
and the eloquence of the Irish bar; the raking ques- 
tions and hi i Want retorts Hashed witli the lightning 
which wc had well-nigh deemed had passed fiom our 
courts altogether. 

Mr. TVhifeside, Mr. Napier, and Mr. Richard Arm- 
strong conducted the prosecution; and Mr. Mart ley, 
Mr. George, aud Mr. John E. Walslie, the defence. 

The best point urged for the defence, was, that if 
Professor Maccullagh, (who in a lit of temporary in- 
sanity, some time ago, destroyed himself,) had been sub- 
jected to restraint for a time, we should not now have to 
lament his loss, — ergo , the restraint in which Air. 
Matthew was placed, mag have preserved his life ! 

To all persons curious in the development of facts, 
to all who are interested in the study of the myste- 
rious coming and going of human intellect, this trial 
cannot fail to be deeply interesting. Wo quote a few 
of Mr. Whiteside’s eloquent words from liis intro- 
ductory address : — 

“Having described the facts of the ca*c, I will now 
draw yonr attention to the nature of the proof which I 
will lay before you ; the nature of the defence, and the 
question of damages. As to these proofs, they will 
consist of the evidence of persons who knew this young 
man from his very infancy — of one who is now in the 
Church, and who had been at sehool with him. Wc* 
will prove the literary distinctions the plaintiff has 
obtained, and these are never conferred unless they have 
been earned by the sweat of the student's brow. We 
will produce proof that he had competed for the position 
of a sizar, and the Jury should remember that many a 
great man has fought his way from that position in the 
battle of life, and reached a station of honuu; aud 
distinction. Such might have been the fortune of my 
client. The defendant has endeavoured to destroy that 
chance; but the verdict of the Jury will redeem and 
compensate him for ull he 1ms lost aud suffered. Imagine, 
if you can, the position of such a person — unfriended, 
alone, without relatives, without friends --the defendant 
exhibiting towards him at one period a precarious, 
harsh, mysterious, and unaccountable behaviour; and 
then when ho had obtained a position, coming forward 
and resuming his power over him. In the madhouse 
tho plaintiff said — 

I am not mad ; I would to Heaven, I were ! 

For then, ’tis like, I should forget myself.’ 

Madness would have enabled him to have forgotten his 
wrongs. He behaved like a rational man — be conversed 
as such— thought and felt as such. Ho appealed to the' 
doctors, and appealed in vuin : he appealed to the Board 


of the Hospital, and appealed in vain ; he appealed to 
the defendant for mercy in vain; but at length he 
awakened the friendship of a generous young man, and 
the defendant, fearing the consequence of his acts, and 
knowing that though the laws might be baffled and 
evaded, they are strong and powerful to protect the 
weak and punish the oppressor, he thought it better to 
remove the plaintiff from the madhouse. If all the 
doctors in Dublin, rank and file, were examined, I am 
sure the Jury would not declare that my client was 
insane, unless the truth convinced them that he was so ; 
and there is not a man in the jury-box who is not 
panting to redress the wrong which my unfortunate 
client has endured. If men eould do with impunity 
such acts os those which the defendant has committed, 
the law and justice of the country are at an end. Wbat 
was the defence? What was madness? It was very 
difficult to define it — what was it 1 * To be nothing else 
but mud.’ Shakspeare, who best knew the workings of 
the human heart, had thus described it, and liis was a 
language, and his sentiments and thoughts were Ruch, 
that, for ever they will bo the wonder and delight of men. 
Mad, indeed, would be the plaintiff il he did not appeal | 
for justice, and endeavour to vindicate himself for the 
sufferings of liis life, the like of which, I believe, have 
never before appeared in any work of fiction. The 
defence is, that the plaintiff was mad. The defendant 
should prove it. It was not enough to prove that the 
plaintiff was eccentric, indolent, or apathetic ; no, the 
averment is that he was a dangerous lunatic. You 
shall have this dangerous lunatic in the box; you shall 
hear his narrative from bis own lips, and judge of his 
demeanour. I will produce him, aud let my learned 
friend lay bare his conscience, and test bis reason. I 
ask that he shall be tried according to the principles of 
that law, which has been most shamelessly and infamously 
violated. I understand that the other side have been 
ransacking the kitchen of the University, the bag-man, 
the coal-man, to furnish evidence against the plaintiff — 

‘ Come one, come all.’ Let us have Foley as large as 
life ; and if Foley can prove all that it is said lie can prove, 
let him come forth. It is a matter of fact, and this 
should be proved. What distinguishes man from the 
brute creation ? The possession of reason. What m&kos 
In in the master of the universe ? The will of God giving , 
that reason; and to deny him the possession of that ' 
which elevates him above the savage, strips him of ! 
whatever makes life dignified and desirable. The I 
plaintiff has been falsely imprisoned— ho has been 
illegally imciglcd into Swift's Hospital ; the defendant 
has treated him not merely with injustice, but has heaped 
upon him accumulated wrongs ami insults, and has never 
apologised for these wrongs, lie did all he could to 
blast his prospects, aud to destroy his hopes ; aud the 
plaintiff is now compelled to appear before a jury of his 
countrymen to ask for what the oppressed aud injured 
never sought from a jury in vain — justice. Damages ! 
What can you give him that eould compensate for the 
wrongs w hieh lie has suffered f Can you recompense him 
for the solitary agony of the cell, the language of insult, 
reproach, and contumely, the oppression heaped upon 
him 1 Oh I no, you cannot: but you can evince to tho 
world your indignant sense of the misconduct of the 
defendant by giving that large and ample measure of 
compensation which the wrongs of the plaintiff require, 
and which, as humane and discriminating men, you 
would give and expect to receive, if }ou yourselves 
appealed to a jury of your countrymen.” 

Wc wish we had space to extract Mr. Napier’s 
reply after the examination of the witnesses for the 
defence. He said most truly, that the overtaxed and 
overstrained mind “ needs repose ; it requires to be 
removed from the toils of intellectual labour, and to 
feel some of the geutler influences of home;” for after 
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all, perhaps, in the simplicities of Christian life, there 
may be larger restoring powers than under the 
superintendence of Mr. Cuming. “ Those whose 
labours arc connected with the brain require the 
most delicate treatment, and the greatest regard to 
those nice springs of action which are amongst the 
mysteries of our existence.” 

This is perfectly true, but this young man never 
experienced the “ gentler influences of home,” never 
was warmed by a mother’s kiss, or cheered by a 
mother’s blessing; his life, but for his studies, would 
have been hopeless ; and how many lives arc aimless, 
simply because there is no one for whom to love and 
to w r ork ! To a generous, a sympathising heart, self 
does not cxeitc to the nobler class of exertion ; and the 
youth’s father’s conduct was at times so harsh, and at 
all times so contradictory, that even if the plaintiff had 
known that he was his father, he could not have 
turned to him for the repose and tenderness his sen- 
sitive nature so peculiarly required. 

I We know that diseases of the brain arc far more 
numerous than they arc believed to be. We are 
well aware that much of the temper, the indecision, 
the inconsistency with which we tax our fel low- 
er cat u res, proceeds from incipient disease of this most 
delicate and frequently overworked organ. 

We .arc convinced that the whisperings and mys- 
tery which take place, whenever a person is supposed 
to have “something the matter with his head,” arc 
the result of ignorance, or a prejudice based on 
ignorance, and that many suicides might be prevented 
by a calm and straightforward application of proper 
means, and gentle, but firm restraints ; which arc 
necessary in their various degrees, in every illness, 
whether of the head or the inferior members of the 
body; but it argues either wickedness or insanity on 
the part of a relative, who would thrust a person, 
subject only to occasional depression, and with every 
nerve strung to the highest pitch of sensibility, inlo 
the madman’s cell. That this youth maintained his 
reason after such treatment, is almost miraculous. 
The jury gave a triumphant verdict for the plaintiff, 
i with a thousand pounds damages. Thus the tardy, 

1 undecided, doing and undoing father, is compelled to 
render justice to his son, by the very means he had 
taken to obliterate him from the ranks of human 
nature. 


THE POET OF HAWTHOUNDEN. 

Wts have always felt great interest in turning over 
the leaves of an old book, and in tracing the feelings 
(however presented in an uncouth garb) which have 
at every period given the charm to works of genius. 
The antiquated guise in which we sometimes find them, 
excites a sensation, in some degree resembling that 
which we experience in meeting with a dear familiar 
friend in some foreign land ; or like the pleasure with 
which wc contemplate the charms of the courtly 
beauties in the stiff brocades and quaint fashions, 


transmitted to the painter's canvass. Among the books 
for which wc sought, we looked for a long time in 
vain for “ The Works of William Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, consisting of those which were formerly 
printed, and those which were designed for the press, 
published from the author’s original copies. Edinburgh, 
printed by James Watson, in Craig's Close, 1711- 
Folio.” The book was not to be found in the public 
libraries in London, but wc were at last favoured with 
a sight of it in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
It contains his poetry and prose ; and is not merely a 
sufficient evidence of his ability and industry, but a 
record of feelings, remarkable for tenderness and 
delicacy : his poetical effusions have the great charm 
of lctl ing us into his character, and without entering 
into details, giving the clue to the vicissitudes of his 
life. 

Sir John Drummond of ITawthorndcn was de- 
scended from an ancient family, and was a man held 
in great estimation and respect for worth. Ilis gifted 
son William, was born in the year 13 S3, and in the 
midst of the romantic scenery of Ilawthorndcn, with 
all its interesting traditions, he received his earliest 
impressions. The very name of Ilawthorndcn sounds 
musical to our cais, and no one could visit the favoured 
spot without feeling at once that it was a “meet 
| Nurse for a poetic child.” The ancient house, with 
its mullioncd windows, and clustered chimneys and 
gables, forms a picturesque object, standing on the 
edge of a stupendous cliff, which overhangs the river 
as iL flows along, separating it from an opposite cliff, 
clothed like it with rich banging woods. A preci- 
pitous path along the ledge of the rock leads to a 
ca\crn hollowed in it; this is said to have been the 
poet’s favourite haunt : the seat which lie occupied, 
and the table by which lie sat, are still to be seen 
there; here he would retire to study and compose, 
and it is told, that is was here, after a severe fit of 
illness, that he wrote the Cypress Grove, a compo- 
sition described as “ an excellent, and pious work.” 
Other nooks among the rocks, besides the poet's 
haunt, have their interesting associations; four small 
rooms, said to have been excavated before the time of 
Wallace and Bruce, arc supposed to have furnished 
these heroic men with a secure hiding place in their 
time of need ; two of the chambers are d^rk, and the 
others lit from an opening in the rocks, which looks 
outside as if a stone had been accidentally misplaced. 
The descent, to the bank of the river is long and steep, 
but when it is reached, the scenery compensates for 
any fatigue ; the waters rush through the rocks, which 
have fallen scattered among them, with an impetuosity 
which shows that obstructions but increase their force ; 
and they foam, and dash, and brawl, ns if impatient of 
delay. From every chink of the overhanging rocks, a 
variety of wild plants and bushes, mingling with the 
sln'ningfern and purple heather force their way and glint 
among the foliage of the trees. The love of retirement, 
which is remarkable in the imaginative, may have 
been increased in Drummand by his delicacy of con- 
stitution ; but be that as it may, from very childhood 
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lie loved the most secluded paths among the rocks adorned tho fair girl ; her tastes and feelings were 
and glens, and would gladly have passed his days in in such accordance with his own, that on a nearer 
those solitary wanderings and lonely musings ; but acquaintance the most perfect sympathy lent its charms 
he was destiued for more active life by his father ; he to their intercourse. Passionately in love, he sang her 
received his education at the High School, in Edin- praises through the woods and glens. His. noble 
burgh, where he became distinguished for great sentiments and varied accomplishments j his cx- 
acquircmcnts. When his education was completed, he quisite skill in music, and his passionate devotion, 

was sent to France, where lie remained for four years ; soon found their way to her heart, and won its 

he studied law, which was to be his profession, and tcndcrest affection. Then what happy days were 
made great proficiency in the pursuit. 'With what theirs, in the full enjoyment of present felicity* and 
feelings he had left Ilawthomdcn, wc can gather from in forming plaus for future happiness. The wedding 
the following extract : — day was fixed, but crc it came she fell ill of a fever, 

liri . . . .. . . „ . , ... and ou its very eve she died. An attempt to de- 

" What sweet delight a quiet life affords, i . / . . , ....A ,, 

And what it is from bondage to be free, scribe the grief of one of so much sensibility would 

Far from the madding worldling’s hoarse discords, have been a vain task ; but we learn that as soon as 

Sweet, flow’ty place, 1 first did learn of thee. the stunning efTccts of the blow had in some measure 

AU I if 1 were mine own, „ passed away, lie felt that some effort was absolutely 

I would not change with princes stateliest courts. » 

necessary. The scenes, so much loved, recalled but the 
After liis father’s death lie gave up the study of the v j s j 0lls 0 f departed happiucss, mournfully contrasted 
law, and returned to Hawthorudcn: when lime softened with bligbled hopes and unavailing regret; so lie 


tho affliction occasioned by Ins loss, his native scenery ,. csolved to lcav( , Hawthornden, and to seek in foreign 
resumed its influence over Ins feelings, and to a mind travcl tn ivc a new t|ira llis distracted thoughts, 
so naturally reflective, the retirement m which he Pocl Ilild bccu i0 j t ,ie natural outlet for his 
indulged was the highest enjoyment ho thus con- fcc)i t|mt t , in foun( j vcnt in cffu5 ions of 

trusts its calm repose with the hollow pleasures of greftt clVllsioJ , s which must have constantly 

the Court : opened the deep springs of sorrow, but which we may 

* ‘ Thrice happy he, who, by some shady grove, hope soothed them, at the same time, into a gcutler 

Far from the clamorous world, .loti, live bis own, ; currcuL Uo travelled through Germany, France, and 

Surithtn^e'witrth^etroil love- ^ visiting, as be went, their most celebrated uni- 

Oh, how more sweet is bird’s harmonious moan, vcrsities. lcars passed on in these wanderings, before 

Or the hoarse sobbings of the widow’d dove, he could bring himself to return to Hawthornden. 

Than those smooth whisp’rings near a prince s throne, q'], c emotion with which lie found himself there again 

O! "w more sweet isZepbyr's wboteomECatb, '"‘tf > conceived but not described : that bis early 
Ami Bighs embalm’d, which new-born flow’rs unfold, love was ever cherished most passionately in his 
Than that applause, vain honour doth bequeath ! remembrance is evinced by his constantly recurring to 
How sweet are streams, to poison drunk in gold ! j lcr j u 11]0S t affecting passages of his poetry. The 
Tho world is full of horror*, troubles, slights ; .... . r , 

Woods' harmless shades have only true delights. " burst of agouy with wine . lie conjures her to 

look from heaven, to which abode he believes her 
He was soon to experience feelings more fervid than translated, and to have pity on his tears, is the true 
those which the sweet solitudes of Hawthornden language of grief: few lines have ever fallen in our 
could inspire. It fell one day that lie saw the beautiful wa y more touching than Ids “Address to Spring;” and 
daughter of a neighbouring gentleman, of an ancient the “Apostrophe to his Lute,” with which it concludes, 
family und great worth. (Cunningham of Barnes.) awakens the sympathy of all who know the powerful 
Captivated at once by her charms, her image took associations which are linked with music. The airs 
possession of his imagination; but he tells the story which wc remember to have heard in company with one 
of his changed feelings far better than wc could give wc loved, those which were the especial favourites, or 


it — so it is litter to let him speak for himself : — 

11 Ah me, and am I now tho man whoso muse 
In happier time was wont to laugh at love. 

And those who suffer’d that blind hoy abuse 
The noble gifts were given them from above — 

What metamorphose Btrange is this I prove ? 

Myself now scarce myself I find to be. 

And think no fable Circe’s tyranny, 

And all the talcs are told of changed J ove. 

Virtue hath taught, with her philosophy, 

My mind into a better course to move : 

Reason may chide her full, and oft reprove 
Affection's power : but what is that to mo, 

Who ever think, and never think on aught 

But that bright Cherubim, which thralls my thought.” 


which may have responded to their touch, or been 
accompanied by their voice, need not to be recalled 
by sound, for they ever float upon the memory in all 
their pathetic sweetness. Part of the poem runs thus: 

“ Sweet spring, thou com*at,but ah ! my pleasant hours 
And happy days with thee come not again ; 

The sad memorials only of my pain 
Do with theo come, which turn my sweets to sours ; 
Thou art the same which still thou wert before, 
Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair ; 

But she, whose breath embalm’d thy wholesome air, 
Is gone : nor gold, nor gems can her restore.” 


But that bright Cherubim, which thralls my thought. The first production of Drummond’s, which brought 
The lover’s imagination had not played him false in him into notice, was his elegy on the death of Frince 
the estimate of the gifts and graces with which it had Henry, eldest son of King James the First ; it has 
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often been said f that nobody could read it without 
being reminded of “ Lycidns,” and it lias been 
observed too, that Milton’s sonnets are remarkable for 
a similarity in their How and spirit to those of the 
poet of Hawthorndcn. It is supposed that Milton 
greatly admired Drummond's writings, and his sym- 
pathies may have been so strongly excited, as to 
have given unconsciously, to some of his minor com- 
positions, a resemblance at which lie had never aimed, 
llis nephew and pupil, Philips, expressed himself in 
the highest terms with regard to Drummond’s writings, 
and it has been thought that the estimation in which 
he held them was but a reflection of his uncle’s 
opinion; “ his poems” says Philips, “ are the ellorts of 
a genius Hie niost polite and verdant that ever the 
Scotch nations produced.” llis prose writings were 
much valued, and it is thus Philips speaks of his 
history of the seven Jameses. “llad there been 
nothing else extant of his writings, consider but 
the language, how florid and ornate it is, — consider 
the order and the prudent conduct of the story, and 
you will rank him in the number of the best, writers.” 

! The elegy on the death of Prince Henry impressed 
j Ben Jonson so strongly with au idea of the author’s 
genius, tint he made his way to Hawthorndcn to see 
him ; it has been stated that he accomplished the jour- 
ney on foot; that lie was not disappointed, may be 
inferred from his having remuiued with Drummond for 
three weeks. Seated oil the rocks in the midst of the 
romantic scenery, < h esc gifted men would converse for 
hours together. Notes of their conversations are found 
in Drummond’s works, and are sutlieiently curious ; 
in liis confidential intercourse, Jonson must have 
been sensihly touched by the sympathy of the poet, 
for he talked to him on the very subject which 
interested him the most — the early death of his eldest 
son, a child of great promise, and inexpressibly dear lo 
him. He detailed the remarkable circumstances which 
had occurred at the time of his loss ; us the plague had 
broken out in London, and lie had left the boy exposed 
to the contagion of fever, it is not strange that uneasy 
dreams and vivid imaginations should represent what 
he most dreaded. But he was strongly impressed 
with the belief that what lie described had been no 
idle phantasy ; he went on to tell, “ that when the 
king came to England, about the time that the ‘plague 
was in London, he, being in the country, at Sir 
Robert Cotton’s house, with old Cambdcn, saw in a 
vision his eldest son, then a young child, and at 1 urn- 
don, appear unto him with the mark oMdood upon his 
forehead, as if it had been with a sword, at which, 
amazed, he prayed unto Cod ; and in the morning he 
came unto Mr. Cambdcn’s chamber to tell him, who 
persuaded hun it was but an apprehension, at which, 
he should not be dejected. In the meantime, there 
came letters from his wife of the death of that boy in 
the plague : he appeared to him, he said, of a manly 
shape, and of that growth, he thinks, he shall be at 
the resurrection.” 

Many years had passed away, since the one he had 
so much loved had been laid in her grave, and Drum- 


mond was now in his forty-fifth year, when lie 
chanced to see Margaret Logan, (the granddaughter 
of Sir Robert Logan.) Struck by her resemblance to 
his early love, his feelings became deeply interested, 
and he wooed and won her: — there is every reason to 
think that lie soon loved her for her own sake, and 
that in the calm enjoyment of domestic life, surrounded 
by his wife and children, he found a consolation for 
the disappointment of his early hopes and more 
passionate attachment. lie scarcely could ever have left 
home; and indeed seems to have had a horror of 
a sea voyage ; for lie says in a letter to a friend, when 
speaking of it, “A part of Noah’s judgment, and no 
small misery, that us islanders cannot take a view 
of God’s earlh, without crossing the stormy, breaking, 
and deceitful sea.” In the same letter lie mentions 
the pleasure which he had in the game of chess. 
From all that, is incidentally gathered, there is 
every reason to think that the companion whom 
he hud chosen made his home a happy one : enthu- 
siastically attached to King Charles, he espoused 
Ins cause most warmly, and his thoughts and his 
pen were constantly employed in its service ; but j 
to his lusting honour it may be said, that Drummond j 
appeared alike divested of partiality and prejudice, at j 
a time when reason might have been blinded by I 
excitement; lie could plainly sec and point out the ' 
errors of Government, and he could tolerate the I 
opinions which diflerred from his own. llis writings | 
were directed to the maintenance of peace, and none ever I 
served his Sovereign with more devoted zeal, or with jl 
clearer views of his true interest. The deep concern 1 1 
which lie took in the royal cause, exposed him to !| 
great hostility when the Civil War broke out; the '| 
last proof which he gave of his affection for Charles j ■ 
was indeed an affecting one. When he found that, his 
royal master was beheaded, he fell into a deep melan- 
choly ; he languished but for a few months, and then j 
died. The last lines which he is supposed to have j 
written, run thus : — , 

i 

" Love, which is here a care 1 

That wit and will doth mar, i 

Uncertain truce, and a most certain war; j 

A shrill tempestuous wind 
I Which doth disturb the mind, 

And like wild waves, all our designs commove. j 
— Among those powers above ' I 

Which see their Maker's face, ! 

It a contentment is, a quiet peace, j 

A pleasure void of grief, a constant rest, 1 

Eternal joy which nothing can molest 1 ” ( 

Drummond was buried in the church of Lasswadc, 
in the neighbourhood of Hawthomden. Lasswadc is j 
indeed a most fitting spot for the last resting place of ! 
the poet : its quiet pastoral beauty; the river gliding ' 
gently on, seeming in its flow to tell of repose and ' 
peace ; and the lovely scenery by “ sweet glen and 
greenwood tree,” through which it bends its way, make I 
Lasswade, with all its pleasant paths, one of the most 
lovely spots which can be met with anywhere. Nor 
can we forget that it was here Scott spent some of his 
happiest hours; it was his favourite haunt in boyhood, I 
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and here the first days of his married life, and some 
succeeding summers were passed, in the indulgence of 
the simple tastes which so often mark minds of the 
highest stamp. He loved to trim the garden of his 
cottage, to cultivate its flowers, and train its creeping 
plants ; he constructed a rustic archway as an entrance 
to his humble abode. “ Nor,” I have heard him say, 
Lockhart tells, “ was he prouder of any work than of 
this." The romantic solitudes by the banks of the 
Esk, where he delighted to stroll — Roslin with its 
rocks and glen, — and sweet Ilawthornden, 

" Where Jonson sat in Drummond's silent shade.’* 

influenced his mind in no common degree, and first 
called forth those powers which were to charm the 
world, in the fine ballads which would alone have 
sufliccd to immortalize his name. M. A. 


IMPRESSIONS OE ENGLAND 
IN T1IE AUTUMN OF 1S51. 1 

FROM T1IE LETTERS AND MEMORANDA OF 
FREDERIKA BREMER. 

First impressions of England two years since — Autumn life — 
England at this time.- Spring life— Effect* of Free-trade— New 
institutions for the people in tile cities. — Liverpool • “ Ragged 
Schools” — Visit to a Temperance Meeting — Three classes of 
poor — Princes Park --The Manufacturing Districts— Firc-wor- 
shippeib, uncient and modern— The try of the children -- 
Improvements.— Manchester Visit to tlic Cotton Factories — 
The suhieet of conversation in Manchester — Education of the 
people— The late visit of the Queen — The popularity of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert — The cause lor this — The true 
power of the Monarch. — Dirnimghatn’ Steel-pen manufactory 
— Prosperity of Birmingham— lliriningham and St. Hieronymus 
— The working people in the manufacturing districts — The 
Chartist— Danger* — Future Prospects. 

It is two years since I first found myself in England. 
When I was in England in the autumn of 1849, the 
cholera was there. A dense, oppressive ntmosplicrc 
rested over its cities, as of a cloud pregnant with 
lightning. Hearses rolled through the streets. The 
towns were empty of people; for all who had the 
means of doing so had fled into the country ; they 
who had not were compelled to remain. I saw 
shadowy figures, clad in black, stealing along the 
streets, more like ghosts than creatures of flesh and 
blood. Never before had 1 seen human wretchedness 
in such a form as I beheld it in Hull and in London. 
Wretchedness enough may be found, God knows, even 
in Stockholm, and it shows itself openly enough there 
in street and market. Rut it is there most frequently 
an undisguised, an unabashed wretchedness, it is 
not ashamed to beg, to show its rags or its drunken 

(1) It cannot be expected that all readers will entirely agree 
with Miss Bremer in the opinions which result from her Im- 
pressions of England : neither, perhaps, will her statements be at all 
times admitted as indisputable. Her contributions cannot fail to 
he universally interesting: ns they proceed, they will he no doubt 
instructive, and prove exceedingly attractive to tlie reader* of 
this Journal, ai exhibiting the freah and earnest feelings of a 
distinguished and highly -gifted foreigner la reference to our cus- 
toms, condition and institutions. 

The Editor considers^ right to print Miss Bremer's communica- 
tions without change or comment; fully confiding in the generous 
spirit and upright mind of the admirable and popular writer, as weU 
as in the clearness of her observation and the general soundness 
of her Judgment. 

It may be well to add, that Miss Bremer's MS. was received by the 
Editor on the eve (ff the number being put to press.— Ed. S. L. J. 


countenance. It is a child of crime; and that is 
perhaps the most extreme wretchedness. But it is 
less painful to behold, because it seems to be suffering 
only its own deserts. One is more easily satisfied to 
turn one’s head aside and pass on. Oue thinks, “ I 
cannot help that !” 

In England, however, misery had another appear- 
ance ; it was not so much that of degradation as of 
want, pallid want. It was meagre and retiring; it 
ventured not to look up, or it looked up with a glance 
of hopeless beseeching — so spirit- broken ! It tried 
to look respectable. Those men with coals and hats 
brushed till the nap was gone ; those pale women in 
scanty, washed-out but yet decent clothes, — it wus a 
sight which one could hardly bear. In a solitary 
walk of ten minutes in the streets of Hull, I saw ten 
times more want than I had seen in a ten months' 
residence in Denmark. 

The sun shone joyously as I travelled through the 
manufacturing districts; saw their groups of towns 
and suburbs ; saw their smoking pillars and pyramids 
towering up every where in the wide landscape ; — saw 
glowing gorges of fire open themselves in Ihc earth, 
as if it were burning, — a splendid and wonderfully pic- 
turesque spectacle, reminding one of fire-worshipjiers, 
of ancient and modern time, and of tlieir altars. But 
I heard the mournful cry of the children from the 
factories ; the cry which the public voice lias made 
audible to the world ; the cry of the children, of the 
little ones who had been compelled by the lust of 
gain of their parents and the manufacturers to sacrifice 
life, and joy, and health, in the workshops of machinery; 
the children who lie down in those beds which never 
are cold, the children who are driven and beaten till 
they sink insensibly into death or fatuity,— that living 
death ; I heard the wailing cry of the children, which 
Elizabeth Barrel t interpreted in her affecting poem; 
and the wealthy manufacturing districts, with their 
towns, their fire-columns, their pyramids, seemed to me 
like an enormous temple of Moloch, iu which the 
mammon-worshippers of England offered up even 
children to the burning arms of Iheir god,— children, 
the hope of the earth, and its most delicious and most 
beautiful joy.! 

I arrived In London. They told me there was 
nobody in London. It was not the season in which 
'the higher classes were in London. Besides which, 
the cholera was there ; and all well-to-do people, who 
were able, had fled from the infected city. And that 
indeed might be the reason why there seemed to me 
to be so many out of health, — why that pale counte- 
nance of want was so visible. Certain it is, that it 
became to me os a Medusa’s head, which stood be- 
tween me and everything beautiful and great in that 
great capital, the rich life and physiognomy of which 
would otherwise have enchanted me. But as it was, 
the palaces, and the statues, and the noble ^arks, 
Hampstead and Piccadilly, and Belgravia and West- 
minster, and the Tower, and even the Thames itself, 
with all its everchanging life, were no more than the 
decorations of a great tragedy. And when in 8t. 
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Paul’s, I heard the great, roar of the voice of London, 
-—that roar, which, as it is said, never is silent, but 
merely slumbers for an hour between three and four 
o’clock in the morning ; — when I heard that voice in 
that empty church, where there was no divine worship, 
and looked up into its beautiful cupola, which was 
filled by no song of praise, but only by that resound- 
ing, roaring voice, a dark chaotic roar, then seemed T 
to perceive the sound of the rivers of fate rolling 
onward through time over falling kingdoms and 
people, and bearing them onward down into an im- 
measurable grave ! — It was but for a moment, but it 
was a horrible dream ! 

One sight 1 beheld in London which made me look 
up with rejoicing, which made me think “ that old 
Ygdrnsil is still budding." This was the so-called 
metropolitan-buildings; a structure of many homes in 
one great mass of building, erected by a society of 
enlightened men for the use of the poorer working 
class, to provide respectable families of that, class with 
excellent dwellings at a reasonable rate, where they 
might possess that which is of the most indispcusiblc , 
importance to the rich, ns well as to the poor, if they 
are to enjoy health both of body and soul — light, 
air, and water, pure as God created them for the use 
of mankind. The sight of these homes, and of the 
families that inhabited them, ns well as of the newly- 
erected extensive public baths and wash-houses for 
the same class, together with the assurance that these 
institutions already, in the second year of their esta- 
blishment, returned more than full interest to their 
projectors, produced the happiest impression which 
I at this time received of England. These w ere to 
me as seed of the future, which gave the promise of 
verdant shoots in the old tree. 

Nevertheless, w hen I left the shores of England, and 
saw thick autumnal fog enveloping them, it was with 
a sorrowful feeling for the Old world; and with an 
inquiring glance of longing and hope, I turned myself 
to the New. 

Two years passed on — a sun-bright, glowing dream, 
full of the vigour of life !— it w r as again autumn, and 
I was again in England. Autumn met me there with 
cold, and rain, and tempest, with the most horrible 
weather that can be imagined, and such as I had never 
seen on the other side of the globe. Rut in social 
life, everywhere throughout the mental atmosphere, 
a different spirit prevailed. There, 1 perceived with 
astonishment and joy, there it was that of spring. 

Free-trade had borne fruit, and under its banners 
manufacture and trade had shot forth into new life; 
the price of all kinds of grain had fallen, bread bad 
become cheap. This tree of liberty, planted by Cobden 
and Peel, had, with a strong and vigorous vitality, 
penetrated, as it were, the life of the English people, 
and I heard on every hand the soughing of its leaves 
in th<£ free wind. The Crystal Palace was its full- 
blown, magnificent blossom ;— and like swarms of 
rejoicing bees flew the human throng upon the wings 
of steam, backwards and forwards, to the great 
world’s blossom ; there all the nations met together, 


there all manufactures, there all industry, ami every 
kind of product, unfolded their flqwors for the obser- 
vation and the joy of all .... a Cactus grandiflora, 
such as the world had never till then seen. 

I perceived more clearly every day of my stay in 
England, that this period is one of a general awaken- 
ing to a new, fresh life. In the manufacturing dis- ; 
t.ricts, in Liverpool, Manchester, Birminghan, every- j 
where, 1 heard the same conversation among all j 
classes ; prosperity was universal and still advancing, i 
That pale countenance of want, which had on my first 
visit appeared to me so appalling, I now no longer 
saw as formerly ; and even where it was seen stealing 
along, like a gloomy shadow near to the tables of 
abundance, it appeared to me no longer as a cloud 
filled with the breath of cholera, darkening the face 
of heaven, but rather as one of those clouds over 
which the wind and sun have power, and which arc 
swallowed up, which vanish in space, in the bright 
ether ■ 

The low price of grain, the consequence, of free- 
trade, has produced this change : and it was univer- 
sally acknowledged. The only objection I heard 
brought against the low price of com was lliis, “The 
people are become proud and careless; I have seen 1 
great pieces of bread thrown out into the streets !’* | 

Yet bread alone bad not really done all Ibis; a • 
nobler bread is required for mail in order that lie may j 
fully derive the benefit even of the outwaul mat dial I 
bread. Nor had free-trade alone done all this either ; ! 
there is also another power besides this which has ' 
been operative in that general awakening, in that | 
wholesome spirit which I perceived in England. 

If this power were to be symbolized by art, it would 
present us with a female figure— a beautiful woman 
with a child at her breast, is the symbol which art 
makes use of, to express human love. And pci haps, 
art is right in so doing. And perhaps it is the female , 
principle in human nature, which, in the present new 
life in England, enables the mail’s hand to accomplish , 
the work; because from the most remote antiquity, i 
lias a male Deity been chosen to represent tiadc, and 
navigation, and mining, and all occupation of the earth. 
But, so says one of the oldest sagas of the w T orld — 
when the divine life revealed itself on the earth, a divine 
pair came foith. In a lotus-flower vjich ascended 
from the waters of the Nile, were born at the same 
time Osiris and Isis, and together they went forth to 
bless the earth. 

I saw the truth of this saga confirmed by what 
I beheld in England. But in speaking of this, 1 shall 
especially linger on the new proofs thereof, in the new 
Institutions which promise a more beautiful future to 
the human race; not upon the old and insufficient, 
however good they may be, but upon the new, 
because it is upon the new that my eye lias been 
especially directed. 

Let me linger, in the first place, on works of human 
love — the female figure, with the child at her breast ; 
because these are they which lay the foundation of all 
others. 
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In Liverpool, I visited the so-called Ragged 
Schools — the schools where arc collected from the 
streets vagabond, neglected and begging children, 
who are here taught to read and so on, — who here 
receive the first rudiments of instruction, even in 
singing. These schools arc, some of them evening, 
others day schools, and in some of them, “ the 
Industrial Ragged Schools,” children nre kept there 
altogether ; receive food and clothing, and arc taught 
trades. When the schools of this jeluss were first 
' established in Liverpool, the number of children who 
otherwise had no chance of receiving instruction, 
amounted to about twenty thousand. Right-minded, 
thinking men, saw that in these children were growing 
up in the streets, those “ dangerous classes,” of which 
so much has been said of late times ; these men met 
together, obtained means to cover the most necessary 
outlay of expense, and then, according to the eloquent 
words of Lord Ashley, that “ it is in childhood that 
evil habits arc formed and take root ; it is childhood 
which must be guarded from temptation to crime ; ” 
they opened these ragged schools with the design 
of receiving the most friendless, the most wretched 
of society’s young generation — properly, '* the children 
of rags, l)orn in beggary, and for beggary.” 

I I visited the Industrial Ragged School for boys, 

| intended for the lowest grade of these little children, 
j without parents, or abandoned by them to the inllii- 
1 rnces of crime. There, I sa\y the first class sitting in 
: their rags, upon benches iu a cold room, arranging 
with their little frost-bitten fingers bristles for the 

I brush-maker. The faces of the boys were clean; 

; many of them 1 remarked were handsome, and 
J almost universally they had beautiful and bright eyes. 

! Those little fingers moved with extraordinary rapidity; 

I I the boys were evidently wishful to do their best ; they 
! knew that they by that means should obtain better 
| clothing, and would be removed to the upper room, 
j and more amusing employment. I observed these 

“ dangerous classes” — just gathered up from the lanes, 
and the kennels, on their way to destruction ; and 
was astonished when 1 thought that their countenances 
might have borne the stamp of crime. Bright glances 
of childhood, for that were you never designed by the 
Creator! "Sutler little children to come unto me.” 
These words, from the lips of heaven, are for ever 
sounding to earth. 

Tn the upper room a great number of boys were 
busy pasting paper-bags for various trades, confcc- 
| tioners, etc. who make use of such iu the rapid 
sale of their wares ; here, also, other boys were em- 
ployed in printing upon the bags the names and 
residences of the various tradesmen who had ordered 
them. The work progressed rapidly, and seemed 
very amusing to the children. The establishment for 
their residence, and their beds, were poor ; but all was 
neat and clean, the air was fresh, and the children were 
cheerful. The institution was, however, but yet in 
its infancy, and its means were small. 

Half-a-dczen women in wretched clothes sate in the 
entrance-room with their boys, for whom they hoped 
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to gain admittance into the school, and were now, 
therefore, waiting till the directors of the establish- 
ment made their appearance. 

These gentlemen kindly invited me to be present 
at the examination of these mothers. The women 
were brought in ono at a time, and one and all were 
made to tell her history, and to explain her circum- 
stances. The examination was carried on with earnest- 
ness and precision. The result of all, however, was, 
that there was not one of the women now pxesent 
who had a right to the assistance which they desired. 

On one or two occasions I could not help admiring 
the patience of the directors. Above all, it seemed to 
me, that these mothers needed to go to school even 
more than their children. — When will people come to 
regard in all its full extent the influence of the 
mother upon the child ? When will people come to 
reflect oil the education of mothers in its higher 

sense ? My conductor in Liverpool, Mr. B , the 

noble and kind Home Missionary, 1 recognised one of 
these women, and related to me the history of herself | 
and her husband — a horrible history of drunkenness, ; 
which had almost ended in suicide. | 

Later in the day I visited the evening school for girls, , 
also of the ragged class, and heard there a remark- | 
ably sweet and beautiful song. Later still I accom- 
panied my friendly conductor to a temperance meeting, 
held in t lie same building, and which meets every 
Thursday, and where the Missionary was accustomed 
to meet and converse with the poorest brethren of 
his congregation. The wind blew, and the rain 
poured down. I was astonished, however, to sec 
when wc entered, that the room was filled with people 
who evidently had not much to defend themselves 
with from the wind and rain. The benches were 
filled both with men and women. It became crowded 

and very hot. M r. B opened the meeting with a 

speech about the dangers and consequences of drunk- 
enness, and as he warmed in his subject he related, 
yet without mentioning any name, the history of the 
mother whom ho had this day seen, beseeching that 
public charity would take charge of her son. The 
assembly, which during the moral treatise they 
had just heard had evidently become somewhat 
drowsy, woke up at once during the relation of that 
story, and when the narrator arrived at the cata- 
strophe, iu which the intoxicated woman, urged on by 
the madness of thirst, drank up half-a-bottlc of oil of 
vitriol, a general expression of horror might have 
been heard, especially from the lips of the women. 

When Ibis relation, which was full of strong vitality, 

was ended, Mr.B read a poem written by a working 

man in praise of temperance, which had the effect of 
again lulling the auditors — and myself even — into an 
agreeable doze. We all woke up again, however, 

when Mr. B , in a jocular manner, begged of 

Mr. J to stand up, and tell us something about 

"that Great Exhibition in London” which he had 


(1)A rain later paid by the community for devoting himself ex- 
clusively to lta poor, and one worthy of the confidence reposed in 
him. 
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lately been to see. Mr. J— — did not, however, 

stand up, because Mr. K wished to speak first. 

Accordingly, being encouraged to do so by Mr. B , 

a stout-built man of about sixty came forward ; be 
was dressed in coarse, but good clothes, and l*d an 
open countenance, over which played a smile of 
humour. He mounted the platform, and was greeted 
by the assembly with evident delight. He related his 
own history, simple, but full of the warmth of life, in 
that strong-grained, wit-interspersed style of popular 
eloquence, full of heart and humour at the same time, 
which our cultivated orators would do well to study, 
if they wish to make a living impression on the people. 
He related how he, in his younger years, never tasted 
brandy, but he became a seaman, and began to drink, 
that he might look manly among his fellows ; how, by 
degrees, lie acquired the power of swallowing more 
strong liquor than any of them all, fell into crime, 
misery, and shame; how lie became converted, and 
again temperate, and how he had not now for fifteen 
years tasted spirits, and had ever since remained in 
good health and good circumstauccs. 

This was the substance of his story ; but how the 
narrative was interspersed with merry conceits, which 
excited universal amusement, and with energetic pro- 

; verbs — to which Mr. B , beyond any one else, gave 

! the highest applause — how cleverly “ Mr. llalcoliol ” 
i was brought in, and how contemptuously “l lie long- 
; necked gentleman, Mr. Halcohol in the ho! tic,” was 
■ treated, and with how much animation all tins wns 
done and received — must have been heard to have 
becu fully imagined. The pecch was concluded 
by recommending “ total abstinence ” us the only 
means for insuring a perfect change of life. 

After this there entered a little throng of children 
with joyful faces, the same whom I hud already heard 
sing in the upper room of the house; these children 
were the so-called “Band of Hope ” — children who had 
taken the pledge to abstuin from all strong drinks 
themselves, and to promote the advancement of tem- 
perance by all the means in their power, for which 
they received printed cards containing their pledge, 
together witli symbolical devices, proverbs, etc. That 
little “Band of Hope” struck up witli their clear voices, 
fresh as the morning, various songs, among which one 
in particular, “The Spindle and Shuttle,” was received 
with great delight, all present joining in the chorus. 
Hymns and patriotic songs were also sung by “ The 
Band of Hope,” and now and then the company 
joined in with the children. Before the assembly 
separated this evening, several went forward, and took 
the pledge. Among these was a man and his wife. 
They took each other by the hand. The woman with 
her other hand held her handkerchief over her left 
eye ; it might be seen, nevertheless, that this eye was 
block, probably from the husband’s fist. 

What had influenced them to this ? What had 
operated upon these rude natures ?— induced them to 
break loose from habits of drunkenness, — to turn from 
the pleasures of hell to those of heaven P What was 
it that had operated on all here so awakeningly, 


| so livinglyP Could it be the discourse they had 
heard P could it be the poem in praise of teniprrance ? 
Nothing of the kind. I saw them go to sleep during 
these. 1 became sleepy myself. No, that which 
operated here so livingly, — was the life itself. It 
was that living narrative of the unhappy woman ; it 
was the sailor’s history of his own life, Jiis battles 
w ith “ Mr.Hulcohol ;” it wns the songs of the children, 
the pure, dewy-fresh voices of the little “Band of 
Hope.” All these it was which had operated upou, 
which had awakened their minds, had animated their 
brains, wnrmcd their hearts ; this it was which had 
impelled the husband uud wife, hand in hand, to come 
forward and consecrate themselves to a new marriage, 
to a better life. Individual experience of suffering, 
of joy, of sin, of conversion, of love and happiness, 
must be told, if the relation is to have any power 
over the human heart ; life itself must be culled into 
action if we would awake the dead. 

I could not but remark at this meeting, how cor- 
dial and familiar an understanding seemed to exist 

between the leader, Mr. B , and the assembly, and 

which arose in part from his own peculiar character, 
and in part from his intimate acquaintance w ith his 
hearers. In the same way, his continual intercourse 
witli these people, and his knowledge of their every- 
day life, is an excellent help to him in giving force to 
the sermons which he preaches among them. J shnll 
not forget the effect produced by his story of the 
woman and the bottle of vitriol. 

A few days later I visited, with the same friendly man, 
some different classes of poor people, — namely, the 
wicked and the idle ; they who had fallen into want 
through their own improvidence, but who had now 
raised themselves again ; and the estimable, who had 
honourably combated with unavoidable poverty. In 
one certain quarter of Liverpool it is that the first 
class is especially mot with. Of this class of poor in 
their wretched rooms, with their low, brutalized ex- 
pression, I will not speak ; companion-pieces to this 
misery may be met with everywhere. Most of those 
whom I saw were Irish. It was a Sunday noon, 
after divine service. The alehouses were already open 
in this part of the town, and young girls and men 
might be seen talking together before them, or sitting 
upon the steps. / 

Of the second class I call- to mind, with especial 
pleasure, one little household. It was a mother and 
her son. llcr means of support, a mangle, stood in 
the little room in which Bhe had lived since she had 
raised herself up again. It was dinner-time. A tabic, 
neatly covered for two persons, stood in the room, 
and upon the iron stand before the fire was placed a j 
dish of mashed potatoes, nicely browned, ready to be i 
set on the table. The mother was waiting for her j 
son, and the dinner was waiting for him. He was j 
the organ-blower in a church during divine service, 
and lie returned whilst I was still there. He was 
well dressed, but was a little, weakly man, and 
squinted ; the mother’s eyes, however, regarded him 
with love. This son was her only one, and her all. 
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And he, to whom mother Nature had acted oa a step- 
mother, had a noble mother's heart to warm himself 
with, which prepared for him on excellent home, 
a well-covered table, and a comfortable bed. That 
poor little home was pot without its wealth. 

As belonging to the third and highest class, I must 
mention two families, both of them shoemakers, and 
both of them inhabiting cellars. The one family con- 
sisted of old, the other of young people. The old 
shoemaker had to maintain his wife, who was lame 
and sick, from a fall in the street, and a daughter. 
The young one had a young wife, and live little 
children to provide for; but work was scanty and 
the mouths many. At this house, also, it was dinner- 
time, and I saw upon the tabic nothing but potatoes. 
The children were clean, and had remarkably agree- 
able faces ; but — they were pale ; so was also the 
fat her of the family. The young and pretty, but very 
pale mother said, “ fcince I have come into this room 
I have never been well, and this 1 know — I shall not 
live long !” Ilcr eyes filled with tears ; and it was 
plain enough to see that this really delicate constitu- 
tion could not long sustain the effects of the cold, 
damp room, into which no sunbeam entered. These 
two families, of the same trade, and alike poor, had 
become friends iu need. When one of the futhers of the 
family wanted work, and was informed by the Home- 
missionary who visited them that the other had it, the 
intelligence seemed a consolation to him. Gladdening 
sight of human sympathy, which keeps the head erect 
and the heart souud under tho depressing struggle 
against competition! Hut little gladdening to me 
would have been the sight of these families in their 
cellar-homes, had I not at the same time been aware 
of the increase of those “ Model Lodging-Houses,” 
which may lie met with in many parts of England, 
and which \\ ill remove these inhabitants of cellars, 
they who sit iu darkness, into the blessing of the 
light of life, — which will provide worthy dwellings for 
worthy people. Hut. of this I shall speak somewhat 
later, iu connexion with other new institutions for the 
advancement of the health, both of body and soul, of 
— all classes. 

4 * For no one for himself doth live or suffer. " 

For myself, I was well provided for by English 
hospitality, and enjoyed an excellent home in the house 

of the noble and popular preacher, J. M . With 

him, and his wife (one of those beautiful, motherly 
natures, who through a peculiar geniality of heart, is 
able to accomplish so much, and to render herself and 
everything that is good twofold, in quite another 
manner to that of the multiplication-table, which 
merely makes two and two into four) — with them and 
their family I spent some beautiful days amid conver- 
sation and music. There, in the neighbourhood of 
their house, I saw also one of those English parks, 
whose verdant, carefully-kept sward, and groups of 
shrubs and flowers, give so peculiar and so attractive 
a charm to the English landscape. Add to this a 
river-like sheet of water; swans, groups of beautiful 
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children and ladies fc&lisg them on the hanks, the 
son g of birds every wh»e amongst the shrubs; scat- 
tered palaces, and handsome country-houses— ‘■and 
everything looking so finished, so splendid, so beauti- 
ful and perfect, as if nothing out of condition, nothing ' 
in tatters or shabby was to be found in the world, 
Such was the impression produced by the Prince's 
Park, which was laid out by a wealthy private gentle- 
man, Mr. J •, on the birth of the Prince of Wales, the 

eldest son of Queen Victoria, and thrown open to the 
public with only this single admonition exhibited, in 
large letters, in various parts of the park, “ It is hoped 
the public will protect that which is intended for the 
public enjoyment.” 

But I must, leave this enchanting Idyll, and hasten 
into the manufacturing districts; and, first of all, 
to Manchester : — 

In my imagination Manchester was like a colossal 
woman sitting at her spinning-wheel, with her enor- 
mous manufactories ; her subject towns, suburbs, 
villages, factories, lying for many miles round, spin- 
ning, spinning, spinning clothes for all the people on 
the face of the earth. And there, as she sate, the 
queen of the spindle, with her masses of ugly houses 
and factories, enveloped in dense rain-clouds, as if 
in cobwebs, the effect she made upon me was gloomy 
and depressing. Yet even here, also, I was to breathe 
a more refreshing atmosphere of life; even here was 
1 also to see light. Frcc-lrade had brought hither her 
emancipating spirit. It was a time of remarkable 
activity and prosperity. The work-people were fully 
employed; wages were good, and food was cheap. 
Even here also had ragged-schools been established, 
together •with many institutions for improving the 
condition of the poor working-classes. In one of 
these ragged -schools the boys had a perfectly organ- 
ized band of music, in which they pbtyed and blew 
so that it was a pleasure — and sometimes a disad- 
vantage, to hear them. The lamenting “ cry of the 
[ children” w f as no longer heard from the factories. 
Government had put an end to the cruelties and op- | 
pressions formerly practised on these little ones by 
the unscrupulous lust of gain. No child under ten 
years old can now be employed in the factories, and 
even such, when employed, must of necessity be 
allowed part of the day for school. Every large factory 
hhs now generally its own school, with a paid master 
for the children. The boys whom I saw in the great 
rooms of the factories, and with whom I conversed, 
looked both healthy and cheerful. 

Two ideas were impressed upon my mind at this 
place : how dangerous it is, even amid a high 
degree of social culture, to give one class of men un- 
restrained power over another ; and how easily & free 
people, with a powerful public spirit, and accustomed ! 
to self-government, can raise themselves out of humi- 
liating circumstances. This spirit has done much > 
already in England, but it has yet more to do. I 

Upon one of those large gloomy factories in Man- 
chester, I read, inscribed m iron letters, “The cheat 
Beehive;*' and in truth, a good name for these 
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enormous hives of human industrial toil, in which 
people have sometimes forgotten, and still forget, 
that man is anything more than a working beo, which 
lives to fill its cell in the hive, and die. 1 visited 
several of these huge beehives. In one of them, 
which employed twelve hundred workpeople, I saw, 
in a large room, above three hundred women sitting in 
rows winding cotton on reels. The room was clean, 
and so also were all the women. It did not appear to 
be hard work ; but the steadfastly-fixed attention with 
which these women pursued their labour seemed to 
me distressingly wearisome. They did not allow 
themselves to look up, still less to turn their heads or 
to talk. Their life seemed to depend upon the cotton 
thread. 

In another of these great beehives, a long low 
room, in which were six hundred power-looms, repre- 
sented an extraordinary appearance. What a snatch- 
ing to and fro, what a jingling, what an incessant stir, 
aud what a moist atmosphere there was between fioor 
and ceiling, us if the limbs of some absurd, unheard-of 
beast, with a thousand arms, had been galvanized! 
Around us, from three to four hundred operatives, 
women and men, stood among the rapid machinery 
ivatching and tending. The twelve o’clock bell rung, 
and now the whole throng of workpeople would go 
> forth to their various mid-day quarters ; the greatest 
, number to their respective dwellings in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factory. I placed myself, together 
■ with my conductor, in the court outside the door of 
the room, which was on lower ground, in order that 
I might have a better view of the workpeople as they 
came out. 

Just as one sees bees coming out of a hiv 8 into the 
air, two, three, or four at a time — pause, as it were, a 
moment from the effects of open air and light, and 
then with a low hum, dart forth into space, each one 
his own way; so was it in this case. Thus came they 
forth, men and womeu, youths and girls. The greater 
number were well dressed, looked healthy, aud full of 
! spirit. In many, however, might be seen the ex- 
pression of a rude life ; they bore the traces of de- 
pravity about them. 

As labour is now organized in the factories at 
Manchester, it cannot easily be otherwise. The 
master-manufacturer is not acquainted with It is work- 
people. lie hires spinuers; and every spinner is 
master of a room, and he it is who hires the hands, 
i lie is the autocrat of the room, and not unfrcquently 
I is a severe and immoral one. The operatives live in 
| their own houses, apart from everything belonging to 
| the master-manufacturer, with the exception of the 
raw material. 

I In the country it is otherwise ; there the master 
manufacturer may be, aud often is, a fatherly friend 
and guardian of his people. And where lie is so, it 
is in general fully acknowledged. The character 
which each manufacturer bears as an employer, even 
in Manchester, is perfectly well known. People men- 
tion with precision the good, the worthless, or the 
wicked master. I visited factories belonging to some 


of these various characters, but perceived a more 
marked difference in the manners aud appearance of 
tho masters themselves, than in the appearance and 
condition of the workpeople. At the present moment 
the difference could not be very perceptible, because 
the general demand for hands causes the circumstances 
of the lower classes to be generally good. But, as 
before remarked, the patriarchal connexion between 
master and servant, with its good, as well as its evil 
consequences, no longer exists in the manufacturing 
towns of England. Employer and employed stand 
beside each other, or rather opposed to each other, 
excepting through tho requirements of labour. The 
whole end and aim of the Manchester manufacturer — 
when he is not subjected to machinery, and lives 
merely as a screw, or portion of it — is, to get out of 
Manchester, lie spins and makes use of all means, 
good or bad, to lay by sufficient money to live inde- 
pendently, or to build himself a house at a distance 
from the smoky, restless town, away from the bustle — 
away from the throng of restless, striving workpeople. 
Ilis object is to arrive at quiet in the country, in a 
comfortable home ; and having attained this object-, he 
looks upon the noisy, labouring hive, out of which he 
has lately come, as a something with which lie has no 
concern, and out of which he is glad to have escaped 
witli a whole skin. Such is the case with many — God 
forbid that we should say, with all ! 

Have you read “ Mary Barton,” a so-called Man- 
chester^ t.ory ? If you have not done so, then read 
this absorbing, affecting description of the dark 
side of the life of the Manchester operative, which is 
universally acknowledged to be true, and not over- 
drawn. The work has given to its author, Mis. E. 
Gaskill, a high place among the young writers of 
England. "Whilst in the beautiful country-house of 
this amiable lady, aud seeing the sun-bright expres- 
sion of her countenance, aud listening to the cheerful 
tones of her voice, I could not help marvelling that 
this affecting description of the dark side of human 
life had been given by her. But God created the sun 
in order that it might shine into darkness. I beheld 
his sun still more potent, still more glowing, in 
another eye in England, which has revealed a darker 
depth in the life of the working-classes, and flashed 
forth, with the might of genius, lightings from the 
congregated clouds — a glance which has flung over this 
agitated chaos the thunder-bolts of judgment, and 
the beautiful morning-flush of his own longing. I 
saw it in Charles Kingsley's eye, the young spiritual 
warrior, the author of " Alton Locke ” and “ Yeast,” 
novels which have attracted, and still attract, a great 
deal of attention in England, and together witli 
Elizabeth GaskiH's descriptions, have powerfully con- 
tributed to turn the attention of the public upon the 
life and condition of the working classes. 

But neither books, nor schools, nor model-dwellings, 
nor any efforts of genius, nor of human love, could 
avail to improve fundamentally the condition, and to 
remove the mischief here; not ull the outstretched 
hands of brotherly kindness could avail, if they arc 
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not met by another movement, apparentlyjnsignificant 
in itself, but in reality all-poweritil, the movement in 
the working classes, — that of — helping themselves 
in an effectual manner. Of this movement I shall 
speak more at large. 

Two subjects of conversation occupied the people of 
Manchester very much at this time. The one was the 
question, — a vital question for the whole of England, 
— of popular education. The people of Manchester 
had begun to take the subject into serious consider- 
ation, and had come to the conclusion that there might 
at once be adopted 'a simple system of education by 
which, as in the United States, every one should 
receive in the people’s school practical and moral in- 
struction, and that religious instruction should be left 
for the home or for the Sunday leaching. The 
willingness to thus act in concert which has been 
shown by the clergy of the Established Church in 
Manchester, is a good omen to the various religious 
sects united in this work. All things considered, it 
seems to me that there is at this moment in England 
the most decided movement towards a new develop- 
ment, a new life as well in theoretic as in practically 
popular respects; and it is more apparent in the 
Established Church than in any other religious body. 

The second great subject of conversation as well in 
Manchester as in Liverpool, was Queen Victoria’s 
expected visit. The Queen had announced her intou- 
tion of visiting the great towns of the manufacturing 
districts, in company with l’rincc Albert, in the 
middle of the month, and they were accordingly ex- 
pected in a few days. Several of these towns had 
never before seen a crowned head within their walls, 
and this, in connexion with the great popularity of 
the Queen, and the liking and the love which the 
people have for her, had perfectly enchanted the in- 
habitants of Manchester. They were preparing to give 
a royal reception to their lofty guests. Nothing 
could be too magnificent or too costly in the eyes of 
the Manchester people which could testify their 
homage. The whole of the district, now that the 
Queen was expected, was said to be “brimful of 
loyalty,” and the whole of England was at this time, 
both in heart and soul, monarchical. Opposition 
against the royal family exists no longer in England ; 
the former members of this opposition had become 
converted. On all bands there was but one voice of 
devotion and praise. Wonderful ! yes, incomprehen- 
sible, thought 1, when I was informed that the Queen 
had requested not long since to have a grant from 
parliament of 72,000/. for the erection of now stables 
at her palace of Windsor, and the same year 30,000/. 
for.Princc Albert to repair his dog-kcnncls, and now 
again, just lately, 17,000/. for the erection of stables 
at a palace which the Queen has obtained for her eldest 
sou, uud of which he will take possession on attaining 
his majority. Thus 119,000/. for stables and dog- 
kcnncls. 

AVhat P 119,000/. for stables and dog-kennels ; for 
the maintenance of fine horses and dogs, and that at a 
time when Ireland is perishing of hunger or emigrating 


in the deepest distress ; when even in England so infi- 
nitely much remains tote done for humanity, so much, 
untold good might be effected for the public with this 
sum P Queen Elizabeth was accustomed to say that 
she considered her money best put out when it 
was in the pockets of her subjects, and Bhe scorned to 
desire any great project for her own pleasure. Qneen 
Victoria desires, year after year, immense grants for 
her stables and kennels ; desires this of her people, and 
yet, for all this, is homage paid to her, — is she loved 
and supported by the people in this extraordinary man- 
ner ! Parliament grumbles, but consents to all that the 
Queen desires, fully consents without a murmur, 
because it loves her. Such projects would otherwise 
be dangerous to the power of the monarch. Such 
projects overturned the throne of Louis Philippe— 
have undermined many thrones. But the light foot 
of this Queen, — a well-beloved little foot it ought to 
be, — dances again and again on the brink of the 
dangerous abyss, and it gives not way. But how is 
this possible P What is it that makes this Queen so 
popular, so universally beloved by the people, spite of 
the desire for stables and dog-kcnnels, unnecessary 
articles of luxury when hundred thousands of her 
subjects are in want even of the necessaries of life; 
want even the means to secure a home and daily 
bread ? 

Thus I asked, and thus they replied to me : — 

The English people wisli that their royal family 
should live with a certain degree of state. They 
arc fond of beautiful horses and dogs themselves, and 
it Hatters the national pride that the royal personages 
should have such, and should have magnificent dwell- 
ings for them. The character of the Queen, her 
domestic and public virtues, and tlie influence of her 
example, which is of such high value to the nation, 
causes it to regard no sacrifice of money as too great 
for the possession of such a Queen. Eugland is 
aware that under the protection of the throne, under 
the shadow of the sceptre of this Queen, and the 
si ability which it gives to the affairs of the kingdom, 
she can in freedom and peace manage her own inter- 
nal concerns, and advance forward on the path of 
democratic development and self-government, with a 
security which other nations, even republics, do not 
possess. England is willing to be protected by the 
throne, and prefers it with its parasites, to the bloody 
banner of freedom, which it secs in the neighbouring 
country across the channel, driven by every changing 
wind. 

Hence it is that the reigning family now upon the 
English throne presents a spectacle extraordinary upon 
this throne, or upon any throne in the world. The 
Queen and her husband stand before the people 
as the personation of every domestic and public 
virtue ! The Queen is an excellent wife and mother; 
she attends to the education of her children, and 
fulfils her duties as sovereign, alike conscientiously. 
She is an early riser ; is punctual and regular in great 
as well as in small things. She pays ready money for 
all that she purchases, and never is in debt to any 
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one. Her court is remarkable for its good and 
beautiful morals. On their estates, she and Prince 
Albert carry everything out in the best manner, 

I establish schools and institutions for the good of the 
I poor; these institutions and arrangements of theirs 
serve as examples to every one. Their uprightness, 
kindness, generosity, and the tact which they under 
I All circumstances display, win the heart of the nation. 

I They show a warm sympathy for the great interests 
I of tho people, and by this very sympathy are they pro- 
| moted. Of this, the successful carrying out of free-trade, 
and the Exhibition in the Crystal Palace, projected 
in the first instance by Prince Albert, and powerfully 
seconded by the Queen, furnish brilliant examples. 
The sympathies of the Queen are those of the heart 
os well as of the head. When that noble statesman, 
the great promoter of free-trade, Sir Robert Peel, 
died, the Queen shut herself in for several days, and 
wept for him as if she hud lost a father. And when- 
ever a warm sympathy is called forth, either in public 
or in private affairs, it is warmly and fully participated 
by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. That which 
the English people require from their rulers, is not 
merely formal government, but a living interest in 
their affairs. 

In confirmation of this opinion regarding Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert, which 1 heard everywhere, 
and from all parties in England, a number of anecdotes 
of their life and actions were related to me, which 
fully bore it out. 

This universal impression, universally produced by 
the sovereign who, properly speaking, can govern 
notliing 1 — because it is well known that the monarch 
of Englaud is merely a nominal executor of t he wishes 
of the people, a hand which subscribes that which the 
minister lays before it in the name of the people ; 
this great power, in a Queeu, wiLkout any political 
power, made me ask myself, — 

“ Is not this the dawn of the highest sovereign 
power, the true, the spiritual monarchy ? The ideal 
of all true government ! The commencement of a new, 
of a supreme power in the state ! ” 

I Monarcks and their people no longer bear the same 
| relation to each other as m the time when, for example, 

I Charles the Ninth put forth his demands, witli the 
addition,— 

“ Do it, and be off with you ! ” 

This injunction to do a tiling, and then take them- 
selves off, can no longer be given to the people by the 
King, but by reason. The people have arrived at years 
of discretion, and the monarch is the executor of their 
laws and their wishes. He is so in England, it 
j is said. Yes, he is so, but he is evidently something 
. more at the same time. He must be something 
i infinitely more in the work itself, the highest on earth. 
The King and Queen of a people are appointed by 
“ the grace of God and the voice of the people,” to 
represent the people's highest moral desires, feelings, 
and character. They must stand before tho people 
and advance before the people, in the glory of pure 
human virtues ; they must stand before the people 


and above them as examples, as bright, guiding stars ; 
and the people must* look up to them in reverence 
and love, as they would look up on high : they must 
be led by them because they cannot help it; for we all 
suffer ourselves to be led by that which wc admire ; 
for it is a principle in all of us human beings to obey 
that which we greatly love. 

In truth, a regal power or dominion worthy of 
possession ! Higher there is none, excepting that of 
God. But even this is of the same kind. 

But that whicli is requisite is no light matter ; it is 
great. Much is demanded from the individual, and 
yet nothing more than any true human being is equal 
to. Neither genius nor great natural gifts are neces- 
sary. Nothing but earnestness and a large heart. 

It is also evident that the time is approaching when 
no other kingly power will be valued on earth, when 
the crown and sceptre of the sovereign will be intel- 
lectual and moral power. 

At such a time it will be an easy matter for a good 
king and queen to become popular. Freed from the 
trouble and responsibility of taking an active part in 
the contested questions of the realms, they may, in I 
the brightness of private and public virtue, go in I 
advance of their people, and thus through history in 
advance of all people — objects of admiration and of 
imitation! A popularity worthy of the noblest to ; 
strive after. ; 

The power of popularity on the throne! Jn the 
swav whicli Queen Victoria and Prince Albert hold over 
the English people one may already see how mighty this 
is ! In truth, far mightier than King Charles’s “ Do 
this and be off with you.” 

From Manchester I travelled to Birmingham. I 
saw again the land of the tire-worshippers, their 
smoking altars, in tall columns and pyramids, towering 
above the green fields ; saw again the burning gulfs 
yawning in the earth, and— saw them now with un- 
mixed pleasure. I heard no longer, amid their boiling | 
roar, the lamenting cry of the children ; 1 heard and ! 
saw them now only as the organs of the public pro- | 
sperity, and rejoiced over them as proofs of man’s ; 
power over lire and water, over all the powers of 1 
nature ; the victory of the gods over the giants ! I 

The sun burst forth from between rain-clouds as I 
arrived in Birmingham, England’s — nay the world’s — i 
workshop of steel-pens, nails, steel, tin, and brass 1 
wares of all kinds. | 

If Manchester is a colossal woman at her spinning- 
wheel, then is Birmingham a colossal smith. 

In Birmingham I visited a steel-pen manufactory, 
and followed from room to room the whole process 
of those small metal tongues which go abroad over all 
the world and do so much — evil, and so much good ; so 
much that is great, so much that is small ; so much 
that is important, so much that is trivial. I saw four 
hundred young girls sitting in large, light rooms, each 
with her little pen-stamp, employed in a dexterous and 
easy work, especially fitted for women. All were 
well dressed, seemed healthy and cheerful, many were 
pretty ; upon the whole, it was a spectacle of pro- 
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sperity which surpassed even that of the mill-girls in 
the celebrated factories of Lowell in North America. 

Birmingham was at this time in a most flourishing 
condition, and had more orders for .goods than it 
could supply, nor were there any male paupers to be 
found in the town ; there was full employment for alL 

In Birmingham I saw a large school of design. 
Not less than two hundred young female artists 
studied here in a magnificent hall or rotunda, abund- 
antly supplied with models of all kinds, and during 
certain hours in the week exclusively opened to these 
female votaries of art. A clever respettable old woman, 
the porter of the school-house, spoke of many of these 
with especial pleasure, as if she prided herself on 
them in some degree. 

I saw in Birmingham a beautiful park, with hot- 
houses, in which were tropical plants, open to the 
public ; saw also a large concert-room, where twice in 
the week “glees’* were sung, and to which the public 
were admitted at a low price : all republican institu- 
tions, and which seem to prosper more in a monarchi- 
cal realm than in republics themselves. 

I met with a surprise in Birmingham ; that is to 
say, I was all at once carried back fiflcen centuries 
into the Syrian desert of Clmlsis, and there lived a life 
so unlike Birmingham and Birmingham-life, that just 
for the sake of contrast, it was very refreshing. The 
thing was quite simple in itself, inasmuch as one 
evening I accompanied an amiable family, who resided 
in Kirmingham, to a lecture, which was given by a 
young, gifted preacher, on the old Church-father, Saint 
Jerome (Hieronymus). 

The subject of the lecture, which was extempore, 
and delivered with much ease and perspicuity, was 
evidently not intended to recommend to his auditors, 
but rather to repel them from an ascetic and contem- 
plative life. Saint Jerome was delineated as a 
noble fool, a curiosity in human nature, and was to be 
deplored as a sacrifice to perverted reason, by no 
means to be imitated. The true end of humanity was 
not to be attained by flying from city life, and burying 
oneself in a desert for study and sclf-mortilicution ; 
that end was rathertobe attained in the busy city, than 
in the isolated existence of the wilderness ; and so on. 
Such was the lecturer’s moral. But upon mo his argu- 
ments made an impression considerably antithetical to 
that which he intended. I saw this warrior of the 
third century devoured by a burning thirst of light 
and knowledge, of purity for his whole being; saw 
him wander out, seeking the veils of life; saw him, 
separating from the agreeable circles of city existence, 
roam on amid catacombs and the tombs of martyrs ; 
saw him seeki ng in Gaul, and on the lthinc, and there 
finding — Christianity. Saw him there, after being bap- 
tized, with his Bible under his arm, retire into the 
deserts of Syria, and there, in the burning sands of 
Chalsis, bury himself for a number of years, amid 
exegetio studies and severe deeds of penance. I 
beard him, even at the time that he, according to his 
own words, “ watered his couch with his tears,” and 
while he was given over, and regarded os a fool by 
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his friends, still repttoach those friends for having 
chosen the worse part, that of the life of enjoyment 
in the city, andjire&k forth in transport, “01 silent 
wildernesses, flower-strewn by Jesus Christ l O! 
wild solitudes, full of his spirit ! ” 

I saw him, after his conflict was accomplished, go 
forth out of the desert with his Bible, enter Borne 
publicly, and unsparingly chastise the crimes of the 
proud city. I saw the haughty ladies of Borne first 
start, then bow themselves to the severe judgment of 
the teacher; saw Manilla and Paula renounce the 
dissipated life of Rome, and follow the preacher; 
found convents and Christian institutions in accord* 
ance with his views ; saw him grow in the combat 
with the spirit of the age, till he stood as a founder 
of the greatest power oil earth— that of the Christian 
Church. The fool y who had buried liimself in the 
sands of Syria, and done battle with himself during 
solitary days and nights. 

Ah ! this fool, this glowing son of the desert, as he 
now stood forth to view, through the veil of fifteen 
centuries, grew greater and greater in my eyes, till, 
finally, he expanded himself over the whole of Bir- 
mingham, with all its factories, workshops, steel pens, 
and the like, as a colossus above an ant-hill. 

But T know that it is not right to compare incom- 
parable greatnesses, and the human race has its august 
arena of operation for all the forms of its life, — room 
for both St. Jerome and Birmingham. It is not 
necessary, however, that they should stand in opposi- 
tion ; they may extend brotherly hands to each other, 
like spiritual and material powers — like Balder and 
liodcr, to dwell together upon the new and glorified 
earth— and the 9aerecl teacher was by no means a 
stranger in the noisy Birmingham; that I saw in the 
amiable family which 1 became acquainted with there, 
and in the institutions which I visited in their 
company. 

Prom Birmingham I had determined to go for a 
few days to Stratford-on-Avon, before I went to 
London, in order to secure a view of the Great 
Exhibition, the last week of which was at hand. I 
was, therefore, obliged to leave the manufacturing 
districts earlier than I wished; but before quitting 
them on paper, I must suy a few words on their 
population, on their artisans, etc. 

These belong almost entirely to the class of what 
arc called Chartists; that is, advocates of universal 
suffrage. They are tin’s, through good and through 
evil ; and the resistance which their just desire to bo 
more fully represented ill the legislative body, has 
met with from that body, has brought them more and 
more into collision with the power of the state, more 
and more to base their demands in opposition, even to 
the higher principles of justice : for they overlook the 
duty of rendering themselves worthy of the franchise 
by sound education. But the fault here, in the first 
place, was not theirs. Growing up amid machinery 
and the hum of labour, without schools, without 
religious or moral worth ; hardened by hard labour, 
in continual fight with the difficulties of life, they have 
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moulded themselves into a spirit little in harmony With such ideas do strangers usually come to Georgia 
with life's higher educational influences, the blessings and — find themselves singularly undeceived. Travel- 
of whioh they had never experienced. Atheism, radical- lers who with expectations raised so high, set foot on 
ism, republicanism, socialism of all kinds will and must a land surrounded by history and tradition with a 
flourish here in concealment amongst the strong and nimbus of wonder, cither obstinately abide by their 
daily augmenting masses of a population, restrained previously-formed opinion, or hastily pass to the other 
only by the fear of the still more mighty powers which extreme, and find to their amazement everything 
may be turned against them, and by labour for their filthy, ugly, loathsome. The truth lies in the midst, 
daily needs, so Jong as those powers arc sufficing. The people of Georgia, taken as a whole, are undeniably 
And perhaps the American slave-states are right where one of the most beautiful races of people on the earth ; 
they say, in reference to this condition of things ; — but although I am a great lover of women, I must in 
“ England lies at our feet— England cannot do with- this case give, with unconditional preference, the palm 
out our Sotton. If the manufactures t>f England must to the male sex. Herein all those cultivated inhnbi- 
enme to a stand, then has she a popular convulsion at tants of Georgia who have eye, taste, and an impartial 
her door." Perhaps it may be so ; for these hosts of judgment, agree with me. Nay, I must add to this, 
manufacturing workmen, neglected in the beginning that of that higher beauty which exists where spirit, 
by society, neglected by church and state, look upon heart and mind arc reflected in the eye, there arc in 
them merely as exacting and despotic powers ; and in the Caucasus few traces to be found, among women 


strict opposition to them, they have banded together, 


l ns among men. I have had a fair chance of 


and established schools for their own children, where seeing all that. Georgia contains of womanly beauty, 
only the elements of practical science are admitted, but have never beheld a face that has fully satisfied me, 
and from which religious mid moral instruction arc all hough the graceful costume of the fair inhabitants 
strictly excluded. In truth, a volcanic foundation of the laud contributes very much to the heightening 
for society, and which now, for some time past, has of their charms. The face is altogether wanting in 
powerfully arrested the attention of the most thinking that nobler spiritual expression which lends to our fair 


men of England. 


countrywomen an enchantment all their own. These 


But into the midst of this menacing chaos light has can still awaken love uud gain hearts, even when the 
already begun to penetrate with an organizing power ; time of their bloom is long since past; in a fair 
and over the dark profound hovers a spirit which can Georgian, on the other band, with the freshness 
and will divide the darkness from the light, and of youth fudes everything away. The eye, which 


prepare a new creation. Of this, however, anon. 


always, notwithstanding its seeming fire, has breathed 


1 sought the manufacturing towns, from a sense nothing but repose and inactive voluptuousness, 
of duty, and the commands of conscience. 1 was acquires a faint expression ; the nose, already in itself 
anxious to see this side of human life. But Ibis done, somewhat overstepping the bounds of beauty, appears, 
I thought I might do something for my own pleasure in consequence of the early sinking checks, of so 
I was in England chiefly for this purpose. 1 must unnatural a size, that many imagine its dimensions 
follow the impulse of my heart; L must make a actually grow with years! and the bosom, which in 
pilgrimage to the grave of JSlmkspcarc. Eor the older this land plays certainly no hidden part, acquires too 
I have become, the more that I have lived and learned, soon a flaccid character — appearances, which, among 
the more valuable Lave two good artists become to me us, occur more seldom, more imperceptibly, and in far 
— the more have 1 had to thank — Beethoven and more limited proportion. If wc put to this account 
Shakspeare. the custom so prevalent in Georgia among young and 

From Birmingham I travelled, on the morning of old, of laying on white and red paint, it is easily seen 
thefourth of October, by the railway to Leamington, and that such aud similar arts of the toilette, too striking 
thence alone in a little carriage to Stratford- -on-Avou. as they arc to the eye, can only tend to lessen the 

good opinion of the beholder. — Bodensted's Morning 
♦ land. 
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GEORGIAN BEAUTY. 

By a Georgian female is usually understood a tall, 
slender creature, of voluptuous figure, wrapped in 
ample rich apparel, with thick black hair, long enough 
to entwine its glossy fetters round all hearts of men, 
with an open, noble forehead, and a pair of eyes with- 
in whose dark mysterious magic circle the secrets of 
all delights of sense and soul lie spell-bound. Her 
gait is luxury. Joy goes before her, and admiration 
follows her. The flowers on which she treads look 
upwards, trembling with delight as they die, and 
exhale their fragrance as an offering to the beauty. 


Be Something.— Don’t be a drone. You may 
rely upon your present possessions, or on your future 
prospects ; but these riches may fly away, or hopes 
may be blighted ; and if you have no place of your 
ow n, in such case, ten to one you will find your path 
beset with thorns. Want may come upon you before 
you are aware of it, and, having no profession, you 
find yourself in anything but an enviable condition. 
It is therefore important that you should be something. 

I Don’t depend upon fortune, for she is a fickle support, 
which often fails when you lean upon her with the 
greatest confidence. Trust to your own exertions. 
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1MPBESSION8 OF ENGLAND IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1851. 1 

MOM THE LETTERS AND MEMOBANDA 07 
7BE0EBIJCA BBEMEB. 

II. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

It was a most glorious afternoon! The air was 
delightful The sun shone with the softest splendour 
upon the green cultivated meadow-land, dividod into 
square fields, each enclosed with its quick-set fence; 
and within these, small farmhouses and cottages with 
their gardens and vine-covered walls. It was alto- 
gether a cheerful and lovely scene. Westward, in 
the far distance, raised themselves the mist-covered 
Welsh mountains. For the rest, the whole adjacent 
country resembled that which I had hitherto seen in 
England, softly undulating prairie. There will come 
a time when the prairies of North America will re- 
semble this country. And the work has already 
began there in the square allotments, although on a 
larger scale than here; the living fences, the well-to- 
do farmhouses, they already look like birds’-nests on 
the green billows; for already waves the grass there 
with its glorious masses of flowers, over immeasurable, 

I untilled fields, and tho sunflowers nod and beckon in 
the breeze as if they said: " Come, — come, yc children 
of men! The board is spread for many ! ” 

The glorious flower-spread table, which can accom- 
modate two hundred and fifty millions of guests! May 
it with its beauty one day unite more true happiness 
than at this time the beautiful landscape of England. 
For it is universally acknowledged, that the agricul- 
tural districts of England are at this time in a much 
more dubious condition than the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, principally from the fact of the large landed 
proprietors having, as it were, swallowed up the small 
ones; and of the landed possession being amassed in 
but few hands, who thus cannot look after it except- 
ing through paid stewards, and this imperfectly. I 
heard of ten large landed proprietors in a single family 
of but few individuals : hence the number of small 
farmers who do not themselves possess land, and who 
manage it badly, as well as the congregating of 
labourers in houses and cottages. The laws also for the 
possession of land are so involved, and so full of diffi- 
culty, that they throw impediments in the way of those 
who would hold and cultivate it in much smaller lols.^ 

The young barrister, Joseph Kay, has treated this' 
subject explicitly and fully, in his lately published 
work “ On the Social Condition and Education of the 
People.” 

I, however, knew but little of this canker worm at 
the vitals of this beautiful portion of England, at the 
time when I thus saw it, and therefore I enjoyed my 
journey with undivided pleasure. 

In the evening, before sunset, I stood before Shak- 
speare's house. 

“ It matters little being born in a poultry-yard, if 
one only is hatched from a swan's egg!" thought I, 

(1) Continued from p. 128. 
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in the words of Hans Christum Andersen, in his stay 
of "Tho Ugly Duckling,” when I beheld the little, un- 
sightly, half-timbered house in whioh Bhakspeare 
was bom; and went through the low, small, rooms, 
up the narrow wooden stairs, which were all that was 
left of the interior. It was empty and poor,., except 
in memory ; the excellent little old woman who abowed 
the house, was tho only living thing there. I pro- 
vided myself with some small engravings having 
reference to Shakspcare’s history, which she had to 
sell, and after that set forth on a solitary,, journey of 
discovery to the banks of the Avon; and Wore long, 
was pursuing a solitary foot-path which w£id by 
the side of this beautiful little river. To be all at 
ouce removed from the thickly populated, noisy manu- 
facturing towns into that most lovely, most idyllic 
life, was in itself something enchanting. Add to this 
the infinite deliciousness of the evening; the pleasure 
of wandering thus freely and alone in this neighbour- 
hood with all its rich memories; the deep calm that 
lay over all, broken only by the twittering of the 
birds in the bushes, and the cheerful voices of chil- 
dren at a distance; the beautiful masses of trees, 
cattle grazing in tho meadows; the view of the proud 
Warwick Castle, and near at hand the little town, the 
birthplace of Sliakspearc, and his grave, and above aJJ, 
the romantic stream, the bright Avon, which in its 
calm winding course seemed, like its poet-swan — the 
great Skald, — to have no other object than faithfully to 
reflect every object which mirrored itself in its depths; 
castles, towns, churches, cottages, woods, meadows, 
flowers, men, animals. This evening and this river, 
and this solitary, beautiful ramble shall I never forget, 
never ! I spent no evening more beautiful whilst in 
England. 

It was not until twilight settled down over the 
landscape, that I left the river-side. When I again 
entered the little town, I was struck by its antique 
character as well in the people as in the houses ; it 
seemed to me that the whole physiognomy of the 
place belonged to the age of Shokspeare. Old men 
with knee-breeches, old women in old-fashioned caps, 
who with inquisitive and historical countenances, fur- 
rowed by hundreds of wrinkles, now gazed forth from 
their old, projecting doorways ; thus must they have 
stood, thus must they have gazed when Sbakspeare 
wandered here ; and he, tho black-garmented hump- 
backed old man who looked so kind, so original and 
so learned, just like an ancient chronicle, and who 
saluted me, the stranger, as people arc not in the 
habit of doing now-a-days, — he must certainly be 
some old rector magnificus who has returned to 
earth from the sixteenth century. Whilst I was 
thus dreaming myself back again into the times of 
old, a sight met my eyes which transported me five 
thousand miles across the ocean, to the poetical 
wildernesses of the new world. This was a full-blown 
magnolia-flower, just like a magnolia grandiflora, and 
here blossomed on the walls of an elegant, little house, 
the whole of whoso front was adorned by the branches 
and leaves of a magnolia reptans, a species with which 
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1 was not jet acquainted. I hailed with joy the 
| beautiful flower whioh I had not seen since I had 
i wandered in the magnolia-groves of Florida, on the 
hanlra of the Weloka (St. John) and drank the 
morning dew as solitary as now. 

Eveiything in that little town was, for the rest, 
d la Shakspeare. One saw on all sides little statues 
of Shakspeare, some white, others gilt — half-length 
figures — and very much resembling idol-images. One 
saw Shakspeare-books, Shakspearc-music, Shakspeare 
engravings, Shakspeare articles of all kinds. In one 
place 1 even saw Shakspeare sauce announced; but 
that A not take my fancy, as I feared it might be 
too strong for my palate. True, one saw at the same 
place an announcement of Jenny hind-drops, and that 
did take my fancy very much, for as a Swede I was 
well pleased to see the beautiful fame of the Swedish 
singer recognised in Shakspearc’s town, and having a 
place by the side of his. 

Arrived at my inn, close to Shakspeare’s house : I 
drank tea; was waited upon by an agreeable girl, 
Lucy, and passed a good night in a chamber which 
bore the superscription ,c Richard the Third.’* 1 
should have preferred as a bed-room “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,** a room within my chamber, only 
that it was not so good, and Richard the Third did 
me no harm. 

I wandered again on the banks of the Avon on 
the following morning, and from a height beheld that 
cheerful neighbourhood beneath the light of the 
morning sun. After this I visited the church in 
which were interred Shakspeare and his daughter 
Susanna. A young bridal couple were just coming 
out of church after having been married, the bride 
dressed in white and veiled, so that I could not see 
her features distinctly. 

The epitaph on Shakspearc’s grave, composed by 
himself, is universally known, with its strong con- 
cluding lines, — 

“Bless’d be the man that spares these stones, 

And cursed be he that mores iny bones." 

Less generally known is the inscription on the 
tomb of his daughter Susanna, which highly praises 
her virtues and her uncommon wit, and which seems 
to regard Shakspeare as happy for having such a 
daughter. I thought that Susanna Shakspeare ought 
to have been proud of her father. I have known 
young girls to be proud of their fathers, — the most 
beautiful pride which I can conceive, becuusc it is full 
of humble love. And how well it became them ! 

For the rest, it was not as a fanatical worshipper of 
Shakspeare tliat I wandered through the scene of his 
birth and liis grave. I owe much to this great 
dramatist ; he has done much forme, but — not in the 
highest degree. I know of nobler grouping, loftier 
characters and scenes, in especial a greater drama of 
life than any whioh he has represented, and parti- 
cularly a higher degree of harmony than he has given ; 
and as I wandered on the banks of the Avon, I seemed 
to perceive the approach of a new Shakspeare, the new 


poet of the age, to the boards of \he world's stage; 
the poet who shall comprehend within the range of 
his vision all parts of the earth, all raoea of men, all 
regions of nature,— the palms of the tropics, the 
crystal palaces of the polar circle,— and present them 
all in a new drama, in the large expression and the 
illuminating light of a vast human intelligence. 

Shakspeare, great as he is, is to me, nevertheless, 
only a Titanic greatness, an intellectual giant-nature, 
who stands amid inexplicable dissonance. Ifc drowns 
Ophelia, and puts out the eyes of the noble Kent, and 
leaves them and us to our darkness. That which I long 
for, that which I hope for, is a poet who will rise above 
dissonances, a harmonious nature who will regard the 
drama of the world with the eye of Deity ; in a word, 
a Shakspeare who will resemble a — Beethoven. 

On my way from Stratford to Leamington 1 stopped 
at Warwick Castle, one of the few old castles of the 
middle ages in England which still remain well-pre- 
served, and which are still inhabited by the old 
hereditary families. The old Earl of Warwick resides 
now quite alone in his splendid castle, his wife having 
been dead about six months. Two days in the week 
he allows his castle to be thrown open for a few hours 
for the gratification of the curiosity of strangers. It 
is in truth a magnificent castle, with its fortress-tower 
and its lofty grey stone walls, surrounded by a 
beautiful park, and gloriously situated on the banks 
of the Avon, — magnificent, and romantically beautiful 
at the same time. 

In the rooms prevailed princely splendour, and 
there were a number of good pictures, those of 
Vandyke in particular. I remarked several portraits 
of Charles the First, with his cold, gloomy features ; 
several also of the lovely but weak Henrietta Maria ; 
one of Cromwell, a strong countenance, but without 
nobility ; one of Alba, with an expression harder than 
flint-stone, — a petrified nature; and one of Shakspeare, 
as Shakspeare might have appeared, with an eye full of 
iutensc thought, a broad forehead, a countenance 
elaborated and tempered in the fires of strong emotion ; 
not in the least resembling that fat, jolly, aldermanic 
head which is commonly represented as Shakspeare’s. 

The rooms contained many works of art, and from 
the windows what glorious views ! In truth, thought 
I, it is pardonable if the proprietor of such a castle, 
inherited from brave forefathers, adl living in the 
midst of scenes rich in great memories, with which 
the history of his family is connected, — it is pardon- 
able if such a man is proud. 

“ There he goes ! — the Earl !” said the man who 
was showing me through the rooms ; and, looking 
through a window into the castle-court, I saw a tall, 
very thin figure, with white hair, and dressed in 
black, walking slowly, with head bent forward, across 
the grass-plot in the middle of the court. That was 
the possessor of this proud mansion, the old Earl of 
Warwick! How solitarily lie walked there! bow 
bent towards tbe sun-lighted, green earth which 
covered his wife, and so soon would cover him ! He 
mounted his horse, and now made a better and more 
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oheerful appearance. And thus the lord of the castle 
Vode through the high-arched castle-portal, but his 
appearanoe was neither proud nor stately. 

In the little town of Warwick everything bears the 
name and arms of the Warwicks,—- the inn, the shops, 
the churches, the old tower ; a reflection of the feudal 
times which I was glad to have seen in all its pecu- 
liarities. 

From Leamington I travelled by railway to London. 


London.— Police In London, In England.—' Visit to the Crystal 
Palace— The Great Exhibition.— The Swedish Department— 
The Little Machine. — The greatness of England.— The last days 
of the Exhibition.— Prince Albert. 

The same evening that I arrived in London, between 
fifty and sixty thousand persons arrived there also by 
the various railroads. It was the last week of the 
Great Exhibition in the Crystal Palace, and all those 
who had not yet seen it, and all those who wished yet 
once more to sec it, hastened to avail themselves of 
this last week, after which it was to be closed. It 
was with difficulty that the railway-trains could get 
along this evening, they were so many in number, 
and followed so closely one upon another. The train 
by which I travelled was compelled to stop many 
times by the way, being warned by the red lights, 
which, like a pair of flaming eyes, met us on the 
railroad, and by the red light which was fixed upon 
the poles of the electric telegraph-wires which run 
beside it, and which betokened “ danger.” When these 
glowing eyes disappeared, and the red light in the air 
was changed into green, we might then safely pro- 
ceed. It was, however, not until two hours after the 
usual time that we arrived in London, — that great, 
crowded, noisy, now more than ever over-fcrowded, 
animated, noisy London. I wns quite alone ; 1 knew 
none of the gentlemen who had travelled in the same 
carriage with me ; I had no one to meet me, to assist 
me in the throng and crush of people at the railway- 
stations, where ou this particular evening people were 
obliged to hurry more than ever, because the train by 
which they had arrived was obliged to get out of the 
way of others which were about to arrive. I was for- 
tunate not to need it, and said to a gentleman who 
was so kind as to inquire if he could be of any service 
to me, “ Be so good as merely to call hither one of 
the police.” 

One of these is always at hand, and so -it was at 
this time ; he took charge of me and my things in the 
politest manner, oalled a carriage for me, conducted 
me to it, assisted me to get my luggage, aud demeaned 
himself altogether as a perfect gentleman. Within 
ten minutes I found myself, without the slightest 
difficulty, speeding away from the station in a compact 
little carriage, which merrily and lightly conveyed me 
to my destined quarters in London, in the noisy, 
crowded West Strand. I must here express my 
admiration and my gratitude for the excellent police 
in London, and everywhere in England, as they have 
now been organized since the time of Sir Robert Peel, 
and which remain as a living memory of the genius 


of this great statesman. Ihsd observed them already 
ou my first visit to England but had not been ebb 
during that short time to pay the same attention to 
them as on this occasion. I had observed gentlemen 
slowly walking along the streeta of the various towhs 
I visited, dressed in elosely-fitting* and r em a rk ably 
well-cut, dark clothes, with the coat collar handsomely 
embroidered with silver lace, and wearing black hats, 
and white gloves ; I had notioed them on account of 
their costume, but still more for their fine figures and 
good appearance, for their handsome, grave, and fre- 
quently noble countenances, often pale, but alw^e com- 
manding respect. It Bccmed to me that I had scarcely 
ever seen men more resembling gentlemen ; I observed 
also that they answered in the kindest manner every 
one who applied to them for information, and that 
they appeared desirous of rendering every assistance 
in their power. I inquired, " Who are these gentlemen 
who wander everywhere about the streets, who make 
such a handsome and respectable appearance, and who 
are so kind to people ?” 

“ They arc policemen,” was the answer which I 
received ; they were in fact what we in Sweden call 
police-servants. 

Ah ! I had accustomed myself to think of sueh in 
connexion witli jolly red faces, stupid or arrogant 
demeanour, great staves, and nothing to command 
respect except now and then a badge exhibited as if 
to say, “ Beware of the royal Swedish police ! ” And I 
thought there was good reason why people should 
beware ! But I had never before seen, as now in 
England, the police moving about as the representa- 
tives of legalized order, showing themselves on all 
hands as noble agreeable objects, as perfect gentle- 
men, for whom people must have rospeot, and in whom 
they could put confidence. And I saw also how uni- 
versally they were esteemed and obeyed, these men of 
order, in their white gloves, without badges, without 
staves. Tins delighted me. This was a great idea 
nobly carried out — this representation of the order- 
maintaining power, well calculated to inspire respect 
towards itself. But I did not understand to its full 
extent the whole value of this until I now travelled 
hither and thither alone in England, and always found 
myself received, served, protected in the most perfect 
manner by these gentlemen of the police— I cann ot 
call them servants — aud without their ever receiving 
from me anything but — my thanks. It is strictly for- 
bidden them to receive money; and travellers are 
warned by boards fixed up at the stations, and printed 
in large letters, against giving money to any of their 
servants, because any who are known to receive it 
will be immediately dismissed from their employment. 

I had not in the beginning paid particular attention to 
this, but I soon saw, by the polite* it is true, hnt 
quick manner with which these gentlemen drew them- 
selves back from the offered reward, that ike pro- 
hibition was no jest. 

This excellent police causes England to be the | 
country where* in all the world, a lady can most easily 
travel alone. Hence it comes, that arrangements at 
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the stations for the convenience of the travellers are 72 wide, and '64 feet high, where all people met, and 
worthy of a cultivated and noble social condition rightly so. There, on one side, just at the beginning 
and the same prevails, also, everywhere throughout of the nave stood — Sweden, and opposite to it, on 

the United States of North America, oven in the the other side, Russia little David and great 

wildest parts through which railroads are carried. Iu Goliath, as I like to call them. 

Franoe and Germany they are shamefully regardless ■ There was a time— just at; the opening of the Ex- 
in this respect ; and in Germany the grand-looking hibition — when our little David presented himself at 
officials throng about the railways, begging for a this great congress of nations in his shepherd's rai- 
“ Trinkgeld ” (drinking-money), which is a shameful ment, in all simplicity and deshabille ; and the Swedes 
thing it seems to me, in men who are paid by the state, in London who saw it, were deeply shocked and 
These gentlemen of the police in England are polite, ashamed, and kept in the nave, as far as possible from 
are ready to assist not alone the well-dressed and the Swedish department, in order that nobody might 
those who have a respectable appearance. No ! they call to them and inquire, “ Is that all which you have 
show to the lowest, even to the worthless themselves, to show P " 

a kindness and a propriety of manner which is ad- . No indeed ! He did not make a great show, that 
mirable, and which makes them esteemed both by little King David, more especially just opposite to 
high and low. the great Goliath, who had come in his most splendid 

It was Saturday evening when I arrived in London, attire, proud and magnificent. But — it was not so 
and on Monday I visited the Exhibition in the Crystal very bad, and it did not matter so much to those who 
Palace. The mornibg was beautiful ; the clouds lmd know what our Kiug David — or to speak in pure 
taken wing and fled through the expanse of heaven Swedish — who know what the Swede is. Because 
before the careering west-wind. It was amusing to there is no fear for the Swede, when lie comes to the 
see the crowds of people who, in long rows, and with pinch ; that we all know, and the world knows it too. 
their garments fluttering in the wind, streamed But he 1ms a sort of — may I say it? — ail excellent 
through Hyde Park towards the Crystal Palace, inability of going to market, of pulling olF himself and 
which is situated on one side of the park, and which his, which is not to bo blamed, and which I like ; and 
now glittered in the sun, witli all its hundreds of flags a sort of bear-like winter-sloth in rousing himself, 
waving and beckoning in the brisk morning air— a when it has nothing to do with any contest of life 
gay, refreshing sight ! I had heard critical tongues and death, — which is not so good, but yet which is 
compare the Crystal Palace to a great — birdcage. And perhaps excusable w hen it merely has reference to 
there is a something in the form as well as in the self-display. 

airiness of its construction which do remind one of a But yet little King David ought to have reflected 
so-called coop-cage. But it is, in any case, a cage in that it was better not to have shown himself at all in 
which all the birds of heaven found room, and it the royal halls of the stranger, than to have shown 
much more resembles a magic castle out of the fairy- himself there in his cvcry-day attire, in his simple 
talc world than any other castle on earth. I ex- shepherd's dress. And he did so reflect in a little 
pected to have sceu it more brilliant in appearance, while, and went home again and returned and showed 
but the white canvass hangings witli which the himself, without splendour it is true, but in such 
exterior of the Crystal Palace was covered, in order to guise that he might with honour maintain his place 
prevent the too sLrong effect of sunlight within, gave in any company whatever. 

it rather a dull than brilliant appearance. But how much more honourable might not this 

Of the throng of carriages, great and small, which place have been, if Sweden had only rightly understood 
moved along in four lines, upon the great road on the the intention of this the World's Exhibition, and had 
outside of Hyde Park and towards the Crystal seriously entered into it! how much — yes indeed. 
Palace^ I say nothing, because the quiet activity of twenty times richer, have been the native mechanical 
the police and their presence at every point made it exhibitions which we have occasionally bad in Stock- 
a matter of small importance. There was no need to holm. And if we had sent hitlicl scenes from the 
have a moment's uneasiness cither for one’s own or life of the Swedish people, and of Sweden itself in 
other people’s safety. The police cared for all, like figures and pictures — what peculiarity and beautiful 
a higher, calm law of order. All that was needed individuality of life might not Sweden have exhibited, 
was a little patience. Less from want of this than as a nation among the nations. And even as it was, 
from a desire to enjoy the morning air, and to have a Sweden exhibited, in her small dimensions, a beauti- 
view of tbe approaching concourse of people, I alighted ful and rich individuality of character, much more so 
from the carriage, and went ou foot through a portion than the giant opposite to her. 
of that beautiful park up to the palace. This, with There — in the middle of the nave, stood the lofty 

its immediate environs, covers about twenty-six Eng- porphyry vase of Sweden, the only one of its kind in 
lish acres. the World’s Exhibition, and so placed as to rule over, 

I wished to enter at tbe eud nearest to which was as it were, tbe whole of this portion of the building, 
tbe Swedish department, and my friendly conductor, and to be seen from all sides. There also was the 
Mary Howitt, led me in by the western entrance, great cannon, with its peculiar mechanism, which I 
And soon we stood in the great nave, 1,848 feet long, attracted the attention of all connoisseurs, and which 
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had, besides this, great memories conneotcd with it ; especially out of the female life of Sweden. The thread 
because in the great battles of the world, the Swedish of life, of the great as well as the little life, is spun move 
cannon had thundered with honour in the cause of leisurely in Sweden than anywhere else in the world, 
popular freedom. And at the foot of that altar-like especially for women. And almost all women spin in 
erection, in which the flowers of Emma Furstenhoff Sweden. The spinning-wheel is the- symbol of 
hung droopingly On a ground of green velvet, so household industry in Sweden. Countesses spin for 
naturally and so life-like, especially the apple-blossom^ the sake of amusement, and to pass away the time 
that the king of flowers, Linneus himself, might during the long winter twilight. The wives of the 
have mistaken them for the living ones, lay knotted clergy spin in the country, with their young maidens 
rods of iron, knotted whilst the iron was cooling, and women-servants around them, by the crackling 
which seemed to bear witness that the strength of fire in the largo room of the house. The fine young 
Thor and Starkodder yet lived in the North. True lady in the town spins also in the forenoon, and dances 
it is that these knotted bars of iron came from Norway, at the boll in the evening ; spins because it ia pleasant 
but the Swedes and the Norwegians are brothers, and and useful to do so ; not unfrequcntly spins cloths for 
the iron and the giants belong to them alike. • the tea-table of her father’s house or for her own future 

I saw too that mucli attention was given to a home, aud listens, perhaps, the while, in spirit to the 
Swedish covered carriage, or, more properly speaking, ballad, which every mother's daughter in Sweden lias 
to the skeleton of one, and to some particularly beauti- heard sung beside her cradle, — 
ful Swedish cabinet-work, as well as to some new dis- « Spin, spin, daughter mine, 

coveries in articles manufactured of iron, &c. &c. To-morrow comes the bridegroom thine. 

That which most struck my eye after the Swedish And gives thcc a gold ring." 

porphyry vase, and that which delighted me, was a And the peasant farmer's wife and daughter and 
little Swedish spinning-wlieel with its yellow flax upon maid-servant, they spin, they spin with all their 
the distaff, and which stood quite cheerfully outside might ! They spin the clothes of the family, sheets, 
the Swedish department, the Swedish banner hanging tablp linen, coverlets aud bed-ticking; they spin from 
high above it, and before it the altar with flowers and morning until night ; from youth till the latest old 
knotted iron, and among many beautiful works of age. The old woman's last earthly comfort in Sweden, 
Swedish industrial art. her means ot livelihood and her life’s pleasure, is — her 


Swedish industrial art. her means ot livelihood and her life’s pleasure, is — her 

Bight, thou little King David! Thou art not spinning-wheel, 
ashamed of thy shepherd-attire, nor of thy shepherd- It is especially in the northern provinces of Sweden 
life, when thou thyself comest clad as a prince to the that you can observe properly the prevalence of the 
meeting of the princes. Thou bearest in the one hand spinning-wheel and the manufacture of linen. I 
the sceptre, in the other thy shepherd's staff, and seemed to see the handsome and populous peasantry 
thou regardest them alike with honour; thou unitest of Ilelsingland and Norrland sitting in their spinning- 
thy shepherd and thy kingly life with a cheerful and a rooms, men and women, spinning, spinning through 
willing mind ! It is good, and it is done like a king. the long dark winter evenings, by the light of the 
The giant over the way, the great Goliath, does crackling pine branches, while the storms roar and 
not do so. When he came forth in his pomp aud glory, the northern lights dance without. I saw again the 
and displayed his doors, and his tables, and his urns old couple, as I onco saw them there, man and wife, 
of brilliant green malachite, set in frames of gold, — who sat spinning together in a little room, as they had 
and beautiful and magnificent they were, — there is no spun together there for above fifty years, — through the 
denying that, although the former often were wanting marriage, the silver marriage, the gold marriage, — 
in harmony, and the superabundance of gilding gave an had thus spun through half a century together, and 
impression of cold splendour, of a something gaudy, looked as if they might, in the same way, spin out 

of a want, a deficiency through it all ; — when, I the whole hundred years ; a still life, delightful, or — 

say, he advanced forward to display himself in the terrible ! . . . . 

Great Exhibition before all the people, then banished ' And now I missed again, in this Exhibition, pictures 
he into the background, — into a great dark department from that still-life genre, pictures such as Tidmatf* ; 
behind him,— everything which belonged to the pccu- landscapes, such as Gude’e. But not one picture* not 
liar popular life of his dominions. He was ashamed of one image of the folks-life of Sweden, or of the pic- 
the poor common people of his realm, and their labours turesque popular costumes, was there, to give to 
and their industry were sent afar off into the dark, foreigners an idea of it. 

Not so King David. Close beside his silver ore China had sent pictures where the people, the life, 

and porphyry, placed ho the Swedish peasant's greatest and the labours of China were delineated in the 
labour and enjoyment,— the spinning-wheel, with its Chinese style ; upon Chinese tea-canisters yon saw 
distaff of flax, and held them forth, in honour due, the Chinese plucking the tea-tree, said preparing the 
before all people at the great meeting of the peoples, tea. Hindostan had sent representatives of the whole 
The spinning-wheel with its flax! How much did of its life, of its festivals, its courts of justioe, its 
it not say to me of that Swedish life, that quiet, grave, business, houses, gardens, all its daily life, in admi- 
every-day life. How many pictures out of this life rably-jexecuted little figures, and plastic pictures, 
did there not present themselves to my soul— pictures Tunis had done the like, and other eastern countries • 
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bat the people of Scandinavia had merely sent their 
ome, their productions, and their ornaments. Den- 
mark had sent some noble pieces of statuary, but not 
her living forms from Amager and Hcdebo ! Sweden 
had sent her porphyry, her spinning-wheels, with the 
flax on the distaff, but not her Dalecarlians, her people 
of Bleking or of Scania, nor her Laplanders with their 
reindeer. Norway had sent her knotted iron, her 
silver ore from Konigsberg, but no pictures of her 
sublime sceneiy — not the mouutain huts of Telemark 
with the Telemark people ! Pity ! — pity beyond repair ! 

At the same time, many of the people of the Western 
nations exhibited a similar deficiency in this respect, 
while the incessant and crowding throng of people 
around any representations of actual popular life, 
showed that these, more than anything else, attracted 
the interest of the public. 

There was one thing in the Swedish department 
which was wholly overlooked by the multitude, — which 
arrested the notice only of a few men of science. It 
was a little thing apparently, and yet it is probable, 
yea it might certainly be asserted, that nothing in this 
World’s Exhibition, nothing amid all wares, inven- 
tions, and precious productions of all nations there 
displayed, is destined to create so great an epoch in 
the affairs of the world, to give so totally new a career 
to trade and navigation, and to the whole progress of 
mankind, as this little thing, conceived in a Swedish 
head, and carried into effect by 'a Swede. 

This thing is a machine called a “ Caloric Engine.” 
The object of the machine is to substitute hot air for 
steam, as a motive-power, and to perform by that 
power all that is now done by steam at an infinitely 
less cost. It is many years since this discovery ori- 
ginated in the mind of Captain John Ericson, then in 
Sweden, and principal of the Military Academy at 
Marieberg. It became the grand object of his 
thoughts ; he carried it with him to England, — carried 
it with him and pondered over it in silence, while he 
worked out, and brought to bear, many other mecha- 
nical improvements ; amongst these, screw-propellers 
for vessels. Wheu he had completed a screw-vcsscl, 
he invited a number of distinguished Englishmen to 
make a sea voyage with him in this vessel. They 
came, but treated the matter coldly, and merely said 
— "It is an interesting discovery.” "Do you see 
nothing more in it?” demanded Ericson. “No, 
nothing more,” was the reply. 

An Amerioan sea-officer came to Ericson, and said, 

" Will you permit me to make a voyage in your screw- 
vessel P” Ericson agreed, and they went. “ I have 
seen enough,” said the American ; " and we will cause 
your name to resound on the Delaware.” Ericson 
complied with the invitation, and went over to the 
New World. His screw-vessels very soon were 
ploughing the waves of the Delaware, and his name 
was spread over the United States with great renown. 
But Ericson himself continued to live still and retired 
in New York, in a course of incessant industry endea- 
vouring to acquire fortune, by which he could be able 
to cariy into effect the new discovery which ho made. 


Attempt after attempt failed, year after year went by, 
and still Erioson continued labouring with the ‘same 
zeal, the same invincible perseverance, the aame hope. 

Many years bad passed over, and still lived Ericson 
in the same stillness, well known to the public as 
a man of extraordinary ability, and the originator of 
various line mechanical improvements, but yet only 
fully recognised by a very few in America, whether 
natives of the States or his own countrymen, in his 
true greatness. One of the latter, my noble and 
learned friend, Professor P. E. Bergfalk, said to me 
as wc met in New York, " Here lives in retirement 
a countryman of ours, who carries • within himself, 
and will soon make public ono of the greatest disco- 
veries of the age.” The prophecy was speedily ful- 
filled. At the eleventh or twelfth attempt, Ericson 
might exclaim — "Eureka ! I have found it !” 

The little caloric engine which was shown in the 
Swedish department of the Crystal Palace was the 
first proof of Ericsou’s discovery which came to Europe. 
In November 1851 a public trial was made of the 
new engine. The result was — the complete triumph 
of the finer, the more etherial element, over the grosser 
one the victory of caloric over steam. Caloric, it 
is said, demanded five-sevenths less fuel than steam in 
order to produce the same effects ; and that which 
crowned the conquest was, that by the application of 
caloric vanished all danger of explosions and other 
accidents which attach to the use of steam both by 
land and water. 

It is easy to perceive the effects of the new principle 
of movement upon the action of the world. I will only 
mention one, which I cannot think of without the 
intensest joy. It is, the facility which it will afford 
to all, even to the poor, for travelling. Before long, 
all will be able, occasionally, to enjoy the refreshment 
of free movement ; all will be able some time to see 
a great portion of God’s beautiful world, — will be able, 
through travel, to cast away sorrow, to improve 
health, renew strength, extend their views, live, learn 
and enjoy, as I myself have done, and cannot feel 
sufficiently thankful for. .... How gladdening, how 
divine, to become the promulgator of such on earthly 
gospel to mankind ! Sc£ This is found concealed in 
one of the many overlooked machines in the little 
Swedish department of the World’s Inhibition. 

Did the fortunate discoverer require the vast soul- 
room of the New World for the accomplishment of 
his invention, in order to breathe and work in free- 
dom ? Was his fatherland — was Sweden, too narrow 
for him ? It would grieve me had he found it so : 
but it rejoiced me to bear that he bad said — " If I 
succeed in my discovery, then — but not before — 

I shall return to Sweden.” 

There is a relationship between mother and son so 
great and holy that we cannot compare it with any 
other. 

This is remarkable in this little people, cast by fate 
high up towards the polar circle, cut off from the 
great world — this little people of three millions of 
Swedes. We lack much which makes other nations 
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gnt^ which qiialify them to take the initiative in the together in a knot, presaed violently and jeeringlj on 
world's development. We want Mil religion t free- the throng, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
dom, the noblest of aU freedom. We want, at the dose -peeked and crashed multitude. Forced against 
same time, freedom o thought, freedom of conscience the balustrade, and supporting myself against a pillar, 
in its highest objective form : we want this, with all I was neither able to move from the spot nor scarcely 
its ennobling, fertilising life. We look the mighty to breathe, while I felt ,that the moment Was ap- 
public spirit which perpetually wakes, and knows how proaching when some accident most happen; and 
actively to convert the time of peace into a time of some old ladies and gentlemen, who were sitting with 
glorious victories ; the public spirit which can remove pale, anxious countenances near me, were evidently of 
mountains by faith — that penetrating, discriminating the same opinion, for in the middle of the throng 
faith in its own powers and the will of Providence ; people began to shriek and strike. But just as I fully 
the spirit which never despairs, and never gives way comprehended ull the horrors of this moment, my kind 
before difficulties and discouragements ; which without companion said to me, “ Don't be afraid ! the police 
hesitation sacrifices individual advantages to a clearly arc there. Police ! All will soon be right again I " 
perceived public benefit. We lack this still. We The word " Police! police!" went like lightning, 
lack — ah I wo lack much ; but great men we do not like a liberating spell from mouth to mouth. I saw 
lack : men who, from time to time, come forth from white-gloved bauds moving in the air over the heads 
the dark home by the iceberg, and work hi the world of the human mass, and at the same moment the crash 
and in the epochs of science, and stamp upon them the gave way — there were air, space, motion. The people 
impress of their genius. From Odin down to our streamed off by different ways, and myself and Mrs. 
own time, this series of Ynglingar — immortal youths Howitt could gain the stairs which we had been en- 
in the world of spirit — intellectual vikings, who have deavouring to reach, and descend into the vast space 
caused the name of Sweden to circulate round the world at the bottom, where, notwithstanding the immense 
with honour ; and it is remarkable that these men multitude, you ran no danger of such a crush, 
have always achieved their victories through a quality The Duke of Wellington was also this day in the 
which is regarded as a fundamental dcficieucy in the Crystal Palace, which he was in the habit of often 
Swedish national character — perseverance. visiting; but this time he could not support the 

Our great warriors, statesmen, and men of science, pressure, which was greater than it had ever been 
have all conquered through their perseverance — before. Two policemen were obliged to take the old 
through that have won what they desired. To read Field Marshal betwixt them, and assist him out of 
their history is to read the history of the power of the crowd and the Crystal Palace again. The people, 
perseverance. Ericson's life is another example of who recognised him, made way for him with hurrahs, 
this kind ; a splendid testimony to the power of per- It was especially in the so-called Transept, the 
severing labour united with genius. We close this splendid central space running directly across the 
episode, which will not seem long to Swedes, with Crystal Palace, that you could best see and enjoy the 
the wish that our great countryman may soon return popular life. Here, between the two huge elm-trees, 
to liia people and his fatherland. which in full freedom stretched forth their giant arms 

It was a general people’s day, a so-called shilling under the crystal vault which they seemed to support; 
day, on which I first visited the Exhibition. In the here, amid the glittering, splashing water-works, 
course of this day it was visited by from one hundred where the crystal jets issued from the glass foun- 
and seven to one hundred and eight thousand persons ; tain; where the groups of living trees and plants 
and the spectacle which this life of the people pre- from oil zones stood wet with the dew from the foun- 
sented was not one of the least interesting features of tains; where the groups of superb birds and insects, 
the Exhibition. The concourse of people, especially the admirable artistio productions of human hands, 
as one surveyed it from the upper galleries, reminded shone amongst the green leaves; here, you saw people 
one of a disturbed ants'-nest. One could not move of all classes sitting on the benches, upon steps, or 
in it without being incessantly pushed and jostled at the feet of marble statues, which in a vast circle, 
about. I endured this on this day for full five hours ; stood like silent spectators of the moving, busy 
but never have I been less rudely pushed, more gently scene. Here you saw old men and women, in poor 
treated in a crushing crowd of people ; never beheld clothes, sit and eat together out of their provision- 
a more friendly, inoffensive, good-humoured disposi- baskets, old and poor as themselves. Here, young 
tion amongst those that pushed and were pushed, — mothers were sitting, and nursing their children with- 
that is to 'say, in each and all, — than here in this vast out any constraint, in the neighbourhood of elega nt 
throng of people, of all classes aud in all kinds of ladies and gentlemen, who were treating themselves 
clothes, both handsome and mean. to ices and other refreshments, which were to lie 

Only once, in the upper gallery, had I a lively antici- found in plentiful abundance, set out on tables and 
pation of being crushed to death. A dense mass of counters covered with snow-white cloths, within the 
people formed themselves on one spot where many splendid iron-gates of the Transept. And there, hi 
ways met, and this every moment increased through that outer gallery, were again fresh groups of floweis 
the fresh living Btreams from all sides. Some evi- and green shrubs; and here sate people together at 
dently ill-disposed people, men and women, who kept small tables, and ate and drank together in social ease. 
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Here, in this middle portion of the palace, were com* 
parative rest and peace ; a kind of still-life of actual 
beauty. Here, by the murmurs of the springing 
waters, surrounded by Swedish pines and tropical 
palms, — here I enjoyed my most charming hours in the 
Exhibition, refreshed by «eposc, by the thoughtful 
kindness of friends, and by coffee and bread and-buttcr, 
the staff of life during the journey through the Crystal 
Palace. How charming here to listen in tranquillity to 
the hum of the vast multitude, to the sound of music 
from the organs and pianos, which here and there 
throughout the hall were touched by skilful hands! 
To sec the sunbeams play on the lip-springing waters, 
and from the moving ocean of people to lift the 
eyes to the stalucs around, representing life’s great 
moments of strength or joy in ideal beauty ! I came, 
by chance, repeatedly to seat myself by a marble 
statue at oue end of the transept, representing Time. 
It was the old half-awakened ideal of time — the 
primaeval old man with his hour-glass and scythe; 
which I cau by no means perceive to be a profound 
conception, for nothing strikes me so much in the 
living time, as its eternal youth, its Phoenix charac- 
ter. And the old man did not here attract my notice 
on his own account, but it was a flock of small gnats 
thut perpetually kept up a dance around the head of 
the ancient one, as if they would allure him to look 
up, and imbibe more joyous thoughts. They came 
from the living, verdant shrubs, from the springing 
waters of the fountains, behind the old one’s back, 
and the little winged creatures sang of life and 
eternal youth, eternal spring-time over the head of 
stouy Time, and the sun beamed on the gladsome 
(lock, as if he smiled in approbation of their dance. 

Charming was it to watch the groups of people who 
sat enjoying the gifts of life in concord. It was 
family -life on a magnificent scale. Just opposite to 
me I saw a little group of two gentlemen and a lady. 
The gentlemen offered the lady alternately to drink 
from their cups, and she drank; a trifling circumstance, 
but it pleased me, for the three, who were neither 
young nor handsome, had an expression of a beautiful 
humanity. Were they relatives, or only fiiends? A 
pure, beautiful friendship, a fraternal relationship 
betwixt persons of different sexes, is a sight rare and 
beautiful, and one in the futurity of which 1 trust. 

( To be continued.) 

NELLY NOWLAN’S EXPERIENCE IN 
SERVICE AND OTHER MATTERS. 1 

COMMUNICATED BY MBS. S. C. HALL. 

Nelly Nowlan’s aunt bore up against her niece’s 
banishment (as she called it) witli fortitude ; some of 
her neighbours said — What a comfort it must be to 
be well rid of the girl, who was such a torment to her 
—and to be receiving an occasional five or ten shil- 
lings instead of the vexation she caused her, by refus- 
ing so decidedly the best match in the couutry— the 
very best offer a poor girl could have ; for every one 
knew that no thought of emigration ever disturbed 
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" Tom's” mind; that he lived^-wonderful to tell in 
Ireland ! — upon a little freeliold of his own, and held 
his own, without debt or danger ; he was fortunately 
placed, also, in the unpicturesque but comfortable 
County Wexford— a county I have so often men- 
tioned, that 1 am almost ashamed to do so now ; it 
seems— no matter how many lands I see— os if I had 
little to say of any, except Wexford! however, 1 so 
stands the fact. “ Tom *’ was a denizen of the Baiouy of 
Bargy ; but Nelly's “ people " belonged to the county 
of Limerick ; and Nelly herself drew her first breath on 
“ Shannon’s flow’ry banks ; ” 
this, perhaps, accounts for her having more earnestness 
and enthusiasm in her composition than falls to the 
lot of a mere “ Wexford girl," who is in general as 
steady, neat, orderly and care-taking, as if born on the 
Saxon side of the water ; in fact, — though I believe the 
“real ould ancient original Irish" would hardly con- 
sider it a compliment, — the Wexford lasses, particu- 
larly those of the baronies of Forth and Bargy, are, os 
I have said before, in their customs, manners, and 
language, far more Saxon than Celt. 

Nelly’s aunt was a wonderful flax-dresser ; she had 
a great deal of knowledge about flax, in all its several 
stages ; sowing, growing, steeping, beetling, carding, 
hackling, spinning! She was, in short, a flax oracle, 
and was more generally called flic "flax woman," than 
anything else. She was so very wise, was Nelly's 
aunt, that if she had lived in old times, the neigh- 
bours would have thought she had something to do 
with fairy flax, and every one knows that is very 
different from the flax manufactured for good, honest, 
homely, prosperous purposes. 

She had been a beauty in her youth ; a soft, delicate 
sort of benuty. She had still fair flaxen hair, and large, 
light, loving blue eyes, with long dark lashes; she 
was not old, except in manner; and those of her 
neighbours uud employers, sLuid settled housekeepers, 
who had found Nelly too giddy, — and if truth must be 
told, too monopolizing of the attentions and affections 
of the “ lads of the village,” to the great discomfiture 
of their own blooming, solid, Barony-of-Forth daugh- 
ters, — never hesitated to say, that if they were young 
men, they knew who they should look after — not that 
giddy Nelly ; her face wosu’t of the lasting kind — 
uothing but foolish red and white ; no r Me, or nothing 
but a “ spud ; ” no eyes — to talk about— and a regu- 
lar Munster mouth. Yes, to be sure the teeth were 
good — that is, white enough ; but who in their senses 
would ever set any store by teeth— the last to come, 
and the first to go, of all gifts. Now the flax-woman 
had fine melancholy features; it was os good as a 
“ sarmint " to look in her face— never took a partner 
from any of the girls at a dance— never threw a 
“sheep's eye" after any of the boys, or expected to 
be walked home with, or stood betwixt a promised 
pair by moonlight or sunlight, which Nelly was always 
doing, in her heedless sort of way — laughing and jest- 
ing with all, yet caring for none. But the great secret, 
after all, of poor Nelly’s unpopularity with her own 
sex, was her popularity with the other ; nothing injures 
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« woman so effectually with the generality of women, 
as her being held up as a pattern to them by the 
"lords of the creation." "Nelly danced so well." 
“ Nelly Nowlan was such « good scholar." “ Nelly 
had such mother-wit.” "Nelly was such a clever 
manager ; she’d make a new gown out of an old one." 
“No matter what Nelly had on, it looked well." 
" Nelly’s voice was as loud as a blackbird’s, as sweet as 
a linnet's, and like the Robin’s, always heard in gloomy 
weather." This last was the schoolmaster’s opinion, 
and his was considered " the best authority." Not 
but Nelly had some friends among the women ; Mary 
Brien, the bliud girl, knew that every Sunday Nelly 
would >( call for her, and lead her carefully and tenderly 
to the Chapel. 

Tom — poor Tom’s affections were first drawn 
towards Nelly by the attention she paid his mother- 
less girls ; — of course " the neighbours ” all said 
" she had a motive in it," aud so she had, the most 
benevolent motive in the world ! and when she fuirly 
refused her elderly lover, they all shook their wise 
heads, and said, " there was a reason for it ! ” 

Nelly's aunt did not in the least mind walking into 
Wexford, only to inquire at the Post-office if there 
was an " English letter ” for her — hope shortened the 
journey, but every disappointment increased its length. 

When, at last, the next letter arrived, the affec- 
tionate creature read it through her tears. j 

" My dear Aunt,— I have often longed to turn my 
pen to the paper, but no one, only the Almighty, knows 
how hurried, and bustled, and bothered I am, getting 
myself up to understand everything, or to make believe 
to do to, which comes to much the same thing for a 
while anyhow, which I daresay you don’t understand, 
and so best for you, Aunt dear ! 

“ I'm with the lady still, and likely to remain, for 
she’s both kind and helpless, and is well enough to 
do without a nurse (she says), though if I’m not that 
no one ever was. She's not fractious, poor dear ! only 
hutnoursomc, and docs not care to stay long in one 
place— restless-like ; I have my trials with her too in 
many little waysr— I didn’t want her to know I could 
read, because she might ask me to read prayers and 
things contrary to my religion, but unfortunately, I 
said, I could write, and that let her into it — she was 
'cute enough to know that I must read first. 

“ We were a while in a place, they call it by the name 
of Bath; its a mighty unnatural city, where the could 
water comes up out of the earth in a continued boil, 
aud you wouldn’t see a carriage with a pair of horses 
in a week’s walk, for it’s the men are horses there 
and draw the sick creatures, that bathe in, and then 
drink, the hot water, up and down the hills, and you’d 
think it a holy place, for every second gentleman you 
meet is a priest or minister ; yes, indeed, they must be 
a mighty delicate set of gentlemen in England, for 
there’s a power of them in Bath. My mistress never 
meddles with my religion, only folds her spectacles in 
the Bible and leaves it in my way — but I take no 
notice. I eon hardly expect you to believe me, but 


the water oomes as I tell you hot otft of the earth ; 
there mast be a fire under it somewhere, bat who eon 
tell where that fire is, or who looks after it P The 
inhabitants, I’m sure, live in greater tenor of an ex- 
plosion than they let on to the poor innocents that do 
be looking after their health ; and maybe that’s the 
reason they fill up the town with the Clargy to keep 
all quiet ; sure its them we send for ourselves when 
anything unnatural is going on ; if you mind 1 when 
the underground noises were heard in Castle Croft, 
they sent for his Reverence Father Joyce at onoe, and 
kept him ever so long about the place, and no one 
heard a stir of noise since ! so maybe, the holy men 
are useful that way in Bath, to keep down the spirits 
of the waters in their right place. 

“ I told you my lady was fidgety-like, and she very 
soon got tired of Bath and would come to London. 
Now dear, I’ll leave it to another time to say what 
I’ve got to say about London, — and remember, sure 
if I wrote for a hundred years, I could not insense 
you into what it is, or what it is like. Aunt, it's full 
up of people! underground, overground, high up, 
down low — people, — people in misery and sin, people in 
plculy and pleasure ; it’s never still by day or night, 
lor at night, the very breathing of such thousands and 
thousands of people, is'Iike to stifled thunder; it’s full 
of a pale withered-up sort of life in one place, and it 
is blooming like a fresh May morning only a stone's 
throw from the same, in another; it’s a city of contra- 
dictions — it’s the grandest place upon the face of the 
earth, if it was only for the multitudes of living 
immortal creatures it contains, and it's the meanest 
place in the universe : — they make money out of the 
very scrapings of the streets !— and bless your kind 
heart ! it’s yourself that would be troubled to see the 
people driving on, mid on, and on for ever, without 
rest, and all so solid like. Aud, Aunt, but it’s lonesome 
to be surrounded by such thousands of people without 
knowing one of them from Adam, only all black 
strangers, no one to bid you good morrow morning, 
or say, God save you; for their manners are not our 
manners; they’re a fine kind-hearted people, but they're 
mortal fearful you should think so. The first lodging 
we were in, I thought to be very kind and mannerly 
to the mistress of the house, and so when I met her 
the next day I dropped her a curtsey,— and says I, 

* The top of the morning to ye. Ma’am ;* well, instead 
of returning my civility, she told my mistress I'd 
insulted her; you see they’re an unaccountable people, 
but it’s not that I wanted to write about. Aunt dear, 
I know you’re anxious about how I get on with my 
; duty, 3 and I took your advice and resolved to walk 
in my own way, and when I told my mistress I’d like 
to get leave to go to my duty, she told me she was 
well satisfied with the way I was going on, I was 
doing my duty perfectly; so I thanked her for her 
good opinion, but said I wasted to make a c lem 
breast, if I could find out a proper Clargy to make it 
to ; and then she smiled her faint quiet mnl«, just 
for all the world like a thread of moonlight* and said, 
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she understood flow that what J meant by ‘duty,* was 
going to tlic J’licst, to confession, and gave me leave 
to go next Sunday to first Mass. So I got my 
inat ructions where logo, and set off with a light heart. 
To be sure it did mo good to enter a place of my own 
worship again, and the music was just wonderful — 
only ih ry made me pay a shilling for a seat, think of 
that ! but I’d have paid ten, if 1 bad it —to get in, my 
hoi! t warmed so. And the tears came to my eyes, 
when I see the fine men serving on the altar and such 
fine blessed candles — all wax. And the rale bowing 
and turning; and little boys in their little albs that 
keeps all the saints* days, running about the streets, 
the darlings, in all sorts and kinds of mischief. Oh, 
I was so delighted, and so thankful, and the music 
and the velvet, and the painted wmdys with the sun 
shining through them, and the beautiful things, put 
mca-past all judgment — if I could have had you there 
just to see what a picture it was! JSufc by’n by, I 
heard one of their Reverences in the pulpit, though I 
was so bewildered I never saw him go lime, and i 
said to myself, ‘ Mass can’t he half over yet,’ think- 
ing it was soon for the surmint , — aud then 1 thought 
again may be if was the difference of the country, 
and looking round T saw ail the ladies had ciosses on 
their Pi aver- books, and that set me right again, for I 
was sure none but ourselves would have that. Then 
the Organ and the little boys in their little albs began 
again ; and I was fairly transported, for never had I 
heard such music — not singing- mime, but talking - 
music it was. Oh my heart beat quick with joy, to 
think how 1 had got into the right place, and how in 
the very thick of a nation of heretics, there was 
everything natural like to my own faith. I cried 
down tears of joy, and indeed others did the same. 
Then another piiest — a fine man iulircly — got up into 
another pulpit, and gave us I must say a fine sat mint, i 
I never could desire a better — and it’s the truth I’m 
telling you, — lie spoke of fasts, and saints, and gave 
out the sarviccs on next Saints’ days — and reminded 
us of confession. Ob, Aunt darling, don’t you or 
Pal her Joyce think bad of it if I say, and its tiirue as if 
they were the last words I should wnte m this uni Id — 
that no holy Priest of Rome could pav greater honour 
to the saints than himself; or insist lim r on eonfes'-ion 
and fasts, or how with more devotion to the altar; I 
don’t care who gainsays it, hut he was a fine in. in 
Oil glory ! says T, ain’t I in luck ? ain’t I blessed ? 
nm’L i happy? and I thought, to inys» If J’d make 
bould to ask a fine grand mild waiting gentleman, w ho 
earned his head high, and was all over fine : 1 a»-ked 
him whore 1 could get spaking with any of their 
reverences? and he said some of the sisters were in 
the vestiy then, as they were going to change the 
hour of vespers, and, indeed, he rras mighty civil, and 
said if J wanted to ask a Christian question 1 might 
wait there, and lie took me near the little room where 
they keep the vestments, and presently a fine, grand 
lady came out., and X heard her complain how she 
caught cold at Matins, and one of their reverences 
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came out and bid her good day by the name of 
• Sister Mary,* and then the grand ould waiting 
gentleman bustled ou bowing, (not to the altar, but 
to the lady,) and called out for Lady Jane Style’s 
carriage. I had a great mind to call out * Whist,* 1 
for I thought it no way to be shouting for carriages 
at the open door of a holy place. Well ; one 
young priest passed, and another, backing out and 
milking ohadieiiec to their Shooparier : and then came 
two more ladies — ‘sisters,* no doubt, and then another 
priest. Oh ! how my heart would have warmed to 

them, only they seemed somehow only half way, and 
at last the Shooparier himself came, and I thought 
any one could see he was the rale thing; he was the 
very stamp and moral of Father Joyce, and no Cardinal 
could he more stately — there was a lady, sw'eet-facecl 
and gentle-looking with him, but when I fell on my 
knees and asked to speak with him she smiled and 
w cut. on ! 

“lie bid me stand up, and asked what J wanted. 

“ 'To make a clean breast, your reverrnee, when- 
ever it’s couvavuient to you, night or day. Your time is 
mine, holy Father, and 1 would not delay you long, 
for I’ve kep’ watch over my thoughts and actions; 
though, for all that. I’m a grate sinner/ I spoke as 
party as ever I could to the kind gentleman ; well, he 
asked me if I wanted to be a sister , and I said, No — 
I’d no inclination for a Nunnery, good or bail ; and 

then, ‘My good girl,* he says — quite solid-like, ‘what 
is it you do want ?’ — and something quare panic out 
me, at the changing of his countenance; and I makes 
nnsw er, ‘ May be your Reverence w ou Id tell me the t ime i 
for giving it: and as T like to be prepared and do the 
thing docent, would your Reverence tell me the charge I 

\ Joe a/jsiJa/iun in tins Lown ? * 

“ Now, Aunt, T put it to you, could anything be 
purticr, or f.uier spoken than that? but his white check 
flushed — lie turned on me in anger, only lie could not 
lmulda black look for a minute, and lie says — 

“ ‘ Do you lake lue for one of the blind priests of 
Rome r ’ 

“ ‘ Indeed I did, sir,’ T made answer, ‘ ho/e could I 
help it ?* the words came to my lips quite natural — 
though iny heart was beating with what J can’t tell, 
to think of his speaking that way of the holy lathers, 
ami he ti calling as hard as ever he co Jd on their 
heels— and thru the look of pity he threw on me! 

“‘Poor creature, poor creature,’ lie says. ‘You 
come, J see, of a benighted race.’ Well, I was 
bothered, lie walked gently on, and the very sweep of 
h:s coat, fintn head to tail, had a priestly swing with it ; 
and then lie turned back and looked at me so gently. 
‘Have yon been often here ?’ lie says. Well, J gave 
him another curtsey, but not so low as the others. 

“ ‘ No, sir,’ 1 answered, (1 did not ‘your Reverence’ 
him that, time,) ‘and I won’t trouble you again.’ 

“ ‘ You do not trouble me,* he says. ‘I only wisli 
you trod in our paths.* 

“‘I’d rather keep to my own, sir; and then I’ll 
make no mistakes.* W ell, lie was n quiet gentleman, 
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for he smiled at that. And he says again, * I would 
like to question you a little ;’ and he was going on 
only I stopt him. ‘Question father John Joyce, if 
you plaze, sir ; I’ll give you his address — he always 
answered for me, and always will, that’s niy comfort.’ 
And the name of my own blessed priest gave me 
strength. ‘ lie always answered for me,’ 1 repeated, 
'aud for my people; he knows what he’s about, and 
would scorn to mislead any poor girl, — it’s too had, so 
it is, to be situated this way, that 1 can’t tell the 
differ between a holy priest and a protestant minister.’ 
Well, that settled him. as 1 thought it would ; and 
he walks right away, and the pale beautiful lady in 
black, that had been leaning against a pillar like a 
statute, takes his arm; and the stout goold laced 
old gentleman beckons me on, not crossly. So I 
says, ‘ Which of the sisters is that ?* And he gave 
a chuckle of a laugh • * That’s his rrife, 1 lie says. 

‘“Oh! holy M uses’ says I, ‘look at that now! 
ms wikk ! ’ And f thought of the candles and crosses 
and bowings ; and all the saints he ran over ; and the 
little boys in their little albs, and everything so like the 
right — aud yet. the wrong; ‘his wife, aud he a pmest ! 
let me out of the place/ I sa^s, ‘lor it’s a sin and a 
shame ; licit her one thing nor another ; all a delusion ; 
let me out / and then I slopt. ‘ Maybe lie’s not a 
piicst at all !* 1 inquired, looking at the stout old 
gentleman, ‘ and if lie’s not, what is he ?’ 

“ ‘ I’ll tell you, young woman/ he answers, and he 
makes believe to whisper; and then it came on me 
like a Hash of lightning, that I had got into neither 
the one nor the other, but into a half-tray house! 

“'And ha\c you none of them in Ireland ?’ lie 
inquiies. 

“ Now, Aunty dear, that hot lined me ns much as 
anything, how that stout old gentleman knew 1 was 
Irish, i never told hnn so, and 1 am as well dressed 
as any English maid can be; you would not know 
me, (though T was always so nice,) I am so im- 
proved; ami yet lie says, ‘Have you none of them 
in Ireland ?’ and T answered quite proudly, ‘ No, sir ; 
ire’ve the rale thing there ! 1 and that settled him. 

I saw he was ashamed of himself, and of all the 
goings on — creeping, creeping towards our holy 
church, and yet purtending lo talk of its blindness; 
yet we ought to be content, for if they’re let to go 
on as they’re going, it’s nsy told where they’ll stop, 
for the time's coming, as I heard at Moorlields, where 
everything was to iny satisfaction, and I found the 
rale priest at last, though not so fine a man as our 
own dear Father Joyce, the heavens bo his bed! and 
may he and the holy saints keep sin aud heart- 
sorrow' from you, my darling Aunt ! you who watched 
over me witli as much as a mother's love. It’s the 
spring-time now, and I often dream of the Bohrccns, 
aud the wild-bird’s song, and* then again 1 feel as if 
the whole shadow of the mountain wa3 over me like a 
shroud ; but it isn’t long that lasts —as the song says,— 

“ ‘ Tlope will brighten days to eoinc, 

And memory gild tlic past.’ " 

(To be resumed.) 


HENRY IV. AND GABRIELLE D’lilTEEES. 

Tub picturo from which this engraving is taken was 
painted by R. Westall, and exhibited by him at the 
Royal Academy in 1829, under the title of “ The 
first interview of Henry IV. with the fair Gabricllc/* 
It is a work composed of much elegance, and more 
spirit than is often fouud in the pictures of this artist, 
who sometimes sacrificed power to a refined treat- 
ment, so as to produce insipidity. 

liad the “ fair Gabriclle ” lived before the Trouba- 
dours became an extinct race, her beauty, accomplish- 
ments, and untimely death, would have roused the spirit 
of poetry in these wandering minstrels ; as it is, they 
have furnished matter for song to the Romaunts 
of France, who have caused her praises to be echoed 
through the green valleys of Picardy. By what means 
Henry tho Great, first heard of her, history does not 
inform us, hut wc learn from Father Muthieu, when the 
king was engaged in war, in 1590, lie once stole away 
from Attiehy, while pursuing the Prince of Parma, 
and went, tor the first time, to see the beautiful 
maiden at Cceuvres. lie contented himself with 
eating some bread-and-butter at the gate of her 
| father’s house, that he might not raise any suspicions 
in the mind of her parent. This, it may be presumed, 
is the point in the history that forms the subject of 
Wcstall’s pictuio. 

Gahridla D’Estrees, as the French historian Sully 
writes her name, was of an ancient family in Picardy, 
and married, subsequently, as it would seem, to 
Henry’s introduction to her, M. D’Avennal, Lord of 
Iiiancourt. This act her father compelled her to, 
but the monarch found means of setting it aside, and 
she became his favouutc, and was created, in succes- 
sion, Marchioness of Monce.au x, and Duchess of 
Beaufort. Exercising vast influence over tho king, 
notwithstanding he possessed almost every quality 
that constitutes greatness of mind, there is no doubt 
lie would have* tfnadc her his wife, had it not been for 
the earnest remonstrances of his minister, Sully, who 
urged upon him the feeling of indignity with which such 
an alliance was likely to bo received by tho French 
noblesse; a marriage of this nature would, in all pro- 
bability, have roused the two parties, — the Catholics 
ami the Fiotcstants, to unite m open rebellion against 
Jilin. It nmv not, perhaps, bo too much to affirm 
that Henry’s violent attachment to Gabricllc, who was 
a Catholic, operated strongly to induce him to re- 
nounce the Protestant tuilh in 159 L- ; and it is certain 
that, in 1598, she sent an emissary to the Pope to in- 
trigue with the king's agents at Rome, who were 
commissioned by Ilenry lo solicit the dissolution of 
his marriage with Maigaret, sister to Charles IX. 
The negotiations, however, came to nothiug. 

There was something very tragical in the death of 
the Duchess of Beaufort, as she w r as always called 
after her elevation to the title. She was highly 
superstitious ever consulting the astrologers of the 
time, who, although she paid them well, never fore- 
told her anything that was agreeable, lienee she 
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vu very frequently oppressed with melancholy, and 
would sometimes retire from the gayest company to 
pass the night weeping over some unfortunate predic- 
tion. Shortly before the Easter-week, in the year 
1599, she was staying at Fontainebleau, suffering 
under an usual depression of spirits. The king ex- 
pressed a wish that she should leave him for the 
holidays, and return to Paris. They parted under 
mutual feelings of distress; “Madam de Beaufort," 
says Sully, “spoke to the king as if for the last time ; 
she recommended to him her children, her house at 
Monceaux, and her domestics. His majesty listened, 
but instead of comforting her, gave way to a sympa- 
thising grief. Henry would not so soon have parted 
from her, if the Marechal D’Oraano, Boquelaurc, 
had not taken him away by force." She arrived in 
Paris, and on Maunday Thursday, after attending 
evening service in the church of St. Antoine, was 
suddenly seized with violent convulsions, from which 
she did not recover. She expired on the morning of 
Hood Friday, and it is reported that her feuturcs were 
so distorted as to defy recognition. The fanatics of 
the time remarked that God’s judgment was especially 
visible in the sad manner of her death, which seems 
altogether to have been so mysterious os to lead to 
the supposition that poison was administered ; but 
whether this were the case, or the general tribute of 
nature under a more mysterious aud terrific form than 
usual, was never clearly ascertained, as most of the 
circumstances were concealed even from the king 
himself. 

Such was the termination of Ihc brilliant and am- 
bitious career of “ La Belle Gabrielle,” which unques- 
tionably teaches a moral not to be lost sight of ; while 
every reflective mind must appreciate the arguments 
used by the prime minister of Henry, Sully, to recon- 
cile his royal master to so heavy an affliction : for the 
royal favourite was by no means unworthy of the 
distinction she enjoyed; the good qualities of her 
heart and mind had elevated her scarcely less than 
the beauty of her person. " I recalled to his remem- 
brance," writes Sully, in his Memoirs, “ some of those 
passages in the Holy Scriptures wherein God, as a 
Father and Master, requires that confidence and per- 
fect resignation, the effect of which is to inspire 
a Christian with a contempt for all sublunary things ; 
to which I added such as might incite to the acknow- 
ledgment and adoration of Divine Providence as 
well in deep misfortunes as unexpected success. I 
made no scruple to represent to him that the accident 
which now gave him all this affliction was among the 
number of those which he would one day look upon as 
most fortunate." 

It is not a little remarkable, that one in the position 
of Gabrielle D'Estr6es should have made so few ene- 
mies: even Sally, whose duty to his king and countiy 
compelled him to oppose her elevation to the throne 
for political reasons, speaks of her as a woman who, 
by a thousand good qualities, was worthy of a king’s 
affection; and D’Aubignl, a writer who cannot be 
supposed to have had much sympathy with one of her 


I creed and in her position, ** wonders how she could 
have lived so like a queen for so many years, and that 
with so few enemies : the necessities of state were 
I the only enemies she had to contend against." She 
used with great moderation her power over the king, 
and often gave him very good counsel. The ordeal of 
a female court-favourite is rarely encountered with- 
out leaving some traces of evil influence behind; Ga- 
brielle passed through it unscathed in her own person, 
save by the one error of her life, atoned for, to the 
world, by her many virtues. She was one of those 
bright spirits of whom universal history furnishes 
frequent examples, whose lives serve both as beacons 
and warnings, and who seem to have been sent into 
the world— to quote the oft-repeated line of the poet — 
11 To point a moral, and adorn a talc." 
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I iiad long wished to sec a Moorish hprem, and 
therefore gladly accepted an invitation to accompany 
a small party to visit the bride of one of the richest 
Moors in Tunis. As soon as we entered the house, 
we were conducted upstairs to that part assigned to 
the female members of the family ; while the gentle- 
men remained below to pay their respects to the 
bridegroom ; they would have had great pleasure in 
congratulating his fair partner also, but this, of 
course, could not be allowed. After passing through 
a long gallery, we were ushered into a spacious and 
handsome room, at the upper end of which the youth- 
ful bride was seated, surrounded by ladies, many of 
whom were her near relatives. Her mother came 
forward to meet us, and ordered seats to be placed 
for us near the bride, who sat with downcast eyes, 
and without the least sign of life, save a slight heaving 
of the chest. It would be impossible to give you an 
adequate idea of the richness of her dress. The ground 
of the upper robe was bright green striped with 
white, and so thickly embroidered with gold that you 
could scurcely distinguish the original, and the under 
one was much handsomer, being white, brocaded with 
gold. / 

The quantities of diamonds and pearls which adorned 
her person made her appear quite dazzling. Her 
head-dress was a kind of green shashea, entirely 
covered with large pearls, and placed to lean back- 
wards on her head ; strings of pearls depended from 
it, and drooped over her forehead and ears. The 
former was painted with henna, in resemblance of 
two bands crossing it just above the eyebrows ; her 
fingers also were deeply dyed with the same, and 
adorned with rings of great value; her neck and 
wrists were loaded with pearls, and the diamond 
ornament which covered her chest was of immense 
size ; her anklets were very thick, and of solid gold, 
and her slippers were of wrought gold, studded with 
diamonds. 
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This description may appear exaggerated; but when 
we consider that she was a lady of rank, and that it 
is the oastom in this, as well as in other unsettled 
countries, to rest one-third of their property in 
valuables, and that on the occasion of a marriage 
they borrow jewels ftofn their friends, you cannot be 
so much surprised. 

Although the bride’s dress was rich in the extreme, 
that of a young and beautiful lady, who sat near her, 
pleased me better: her robe was of silver brocade, 
and her bead-dress composed entirely of diamonds. 
The young ladies do not allow their hair to be seen, 
but the married ones wear theirs cat short jast above 
the chin, and smoothed down witli a kind of hard 
pomatum, or bandoline, which gives it the appearance 
of being braided, and is, I think, very becoming. 

We had not remained long when a singing woman 
made her appearance, and amused the bridal party by 
chanting the praises not only of the bride, but of all 
her companions ; this she accompanied with strange 
gestures of the body, and occasionally stopped short 
in the midst of her panegyrics to give the usual “ Lu, 
lu, lu,” which chorus was immediately echoed by the 
numerous slaves and persons in attendance, when she 
would again begin, with renewed vigour, to declare 
the beauty and attractions of the bride ; telling her, 
that even we, who were strangers, had come to 
behold her beauty, to admire the lustre of her black 
eyes, the snowy whiteness of her neck, &c. &c. As 
soon as this was ended, we were taken into another 
apartment, where a little Abyssinian girl was dancing 
with great spirit to the singing, or rather humming 
of a woman, who accompanied herself by beating witli 
the hand upon a bright tin coffee-pot : this was the 
only music they had ; and the company appeared per- 
fectly satisfied with it. 

I was glad to see that the bride had been allowed 
to leave her throne, and form one of the party ; for 
she must have been very much fatigued by sitting so 
long in one position ; her heavy head-dress, too, had 
been exchanged for a coronet of pearls. 

When we proposed going, we were pressingly in- 
vited to remain and dine with them. Accordingly, 
we did so ; and although I cannot say that our appe- 
tites were gratified, our curiosity certainly was. We 
were delighted to find ourselves seated on low 
cushions at on eastern table, with about fifty Moorish 
ladies, who treated us with great kindness and re- 
spect. One in particular was very friendly and com- 
municative, and alleged as a reason for being so, that 
she knew something of European manners, her father 
having had his head cut off by the Greeks. The lady 
next her begged her not to speak on such an un- 
pleasant subject at dinner. One of the ladies was 
black, yet the favourite wife of a very wealthy Moor. 
The dining table was long and narrow, covered with 
a white cloth, and a profusion of cakes and sweet- 
meats. Large round dishes, filled with soups and 
other messes, were placed at certain distances, and 
although some (of them were not very palatable, and 
each person dipped her fingers into the one before 


her, we did our best to abow that ire admired theft 
tastes by partaking of them ah freely *» possible. 
They were anxious to know why we did not eat with 
our fingers, and take large mouthfuls, as they did, in 
order to grow fat ; ** but,” said they, “you sit at high 
tables, and eat with knives and forks, taking small 
pieces, which is the reason that you remain so thin.* 
After dinner we went back to the room that We first 
entered, and, seated on the floor, at one end of it, We 
saw a woman dressed in black, whom we at first sup- 
posed to be a widow, but we soon perceived she was 
a fortune-teller, and was busily engaged in revealing 
future events to several fair and anxious inquirers, 
who listened to her with profound attention. After 
coffee bad been handed round, we took our departure, 
highly pleased with -our reception, but we could not 
help remarking, that although our kind entertainers 
had the appearance of cheerfulness while their differ- 
ent amusements were going on, yet, as soon as these 
ceased, their countenances assumed an expression of 
discontent, which plainly proved that riches, without 
liberty or education of any kind, are not sufficient to 
promote happiness. Neither is their religion calcu- 
lated to raise their minds from the follies of this evil 
world, and fix them upon another and a better, whose 
inhabitants enjoy the purest and most refined pleasure. 
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Chapter X. 

“ Sit with me here,” said Mary, "in this dark, un- 
finished room. It has been the theatre of some of 
the scenes which I shall endeavour to delineate, and 
do not prepare yourself for auy high-wrought romance. 
My story is one of reality too palpable to be recurred 
to, even now, without the most painful emotions. It 
is one of the many I could relate illustrative of the 
trials which sometimes wait on the settler in new 
countries. But you were down at the graves to-day, 
and have already guessed the import of what is to 
follow, so I will begin in my own way. 

“ I must premise that, from our first settling here, 
we have been under the necessity (often a pleasant 
one) of entertaining many strangers, for the most part 
gentlemen, who come to view the country. Persona 
landing at any of the river towns in our vicinity, and 
wishing to spend a few days or weeks for that purpose, 
were generally referred to us ; and when they came, 
it was impossible to deny them such a home at we had 
to share with them. It has been a severe burthen to 
us females, overtasked as we have been with .t|ie 
cares of our own families and the arduous labours 
which the imperfection of the mechanic arts imposes 
on the good housekeeper of new oountries ; but we 
could not, and often did not wish to pseape from, it* 
When we moved into this house, most of thorn persons 
came to us, probably because my family was smaller 
than Mrs. R.’s, and my house larger. Sometimes such 

(1) Continued from p. 99. 
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guests have boen attacked with fevers, and lain cm the 
threshold of death for weeks, requiring such care and 
attention as only an accomplished nurse, otherwise 
unemployed, could give. I have, in such oases, had 
to divide my time and ability between them and my 
family, watching by night and working by day, till 
they have recovered, and gone from our roof bearing 
the recollection, that humanity is not always confined 
to the homes in which physical refinement contributes 
so much to the comfort of the afflicted. Happily, no 
one of these wayfarers ever expired among us, though 
I have many times lived in the daily expectation of 
such an event. We watched one young stranger on 
that bed for ten weeks, during three of which wo ex- 
pected each day would terminate his sufferings and our 
hope. But he recovered to thank us, and bless bis 
Maker for the energies which had borne him safely 
through the fierce conflict. 

“ But this is not my story. I relate these events 
merely to convey some idea of the claim which 
strangers have to our hospitality, and of the feeling 
which links us as brethren to those who arc homeless 
and friendless in our land. Tbis feeling breaks 
down all the barriers of ceremony wherewith wc are 
restrained in more populous regions. It brings 
strangers together without the frigid medium that 
makes them mere objects of sight to each other; it 
seats them at your table and invites them to partake 
of whatever your home affords, with a freedom and 
genuineness that make the recollection of the cold 
and heartless ceremonies of more artificial society 
sickening. 

“ Such was the feeling that opened our doors to the 
solitary man whom you see still among us. But he 
came not thus alone. When ho landed, three years 
ago this spring, at the place you left a few days since, 
he was accompanied by a young wife. They had set 
out together from one of the eastern cities, to seek 
happiness and fortune at the west. Having no definite 

place in view, they landed at P , and there the 

young bride remained, while her husband visited the 
interior in search of a spot where they might make 
their home. He came to our neighbourhood, and 
finding a piece of land which he liked, about a mile 
beyond us on the prairie, returned and brought his 
wife to see it. They stopped at our house, and I was 
more than willing they should find a home here till 
their own was ready to receive them. 

“ Mrs. K. was a dark-haired woman, with an eye 
that made her whole face glow when it was lighted 
up with pleasure or expectation. She was rather 
above the middle stature, with a well-formed person, 
and a clear, happy voice. It was easy to see that her 
husband, silent aud grave as he was, loved her with a 
strength that is rarely surpassed in man. They seemed 
to me a happy couple. They boarded a few days in 
our family, and then commenced housekeeping in this 
room. She was a pleasant companion, and being 
nearly of my own age, and possessing a cultivated 
mind, there soon grew up a warm friendship between 
ns. Each could enliven the solitary hours of the 


other, and during the long day* when our husbands 
were at work, we were much together. 

“Their farm progressed quite rapidly; one or two 
fields were broken by the plough, a house built, and 
an enclosure made around it the first season. The 
next spring they removed. Their place, as I said, is 
about a mile east of this ; it is further out on the 
prairie, and commands a beautiful view to the south 
and south-east. It was delightful, after they removed 
there, to see near us another tenanted home. You 
cannot appreciate this feeling till you have passed a 
deserted one on some wide prairie. A sign of life, 
about one of the thinly-scattered houses here, stirs the 
heart with joy, though you have never seen its inmates; 
but a deserted prairie home, with Bmokeless ohimney 
and curtainless windows, is one of the loneliest objeots 
on whioh the eye can rest. 

“A new source of joy oheored the young wife in 
her labours. She was soon to become a mother ; and 
what task sweeter than to prepare her dwelling for 
the expected guest. She toiled faithfully and patiently, 
as if her hands had been trained to it from childhood ; 
and her labour was directed by a capacity that made 
it effective. Her rough house grew into a pleasant 
habitable abode, and the young harvest springing 
around, gave cheering promise for the coming season. 
I saw her often after their removal, and always found 
her happy and rejoicing in the prospect before her. 

“On the 24th of April of that year, there com- 
menced the most remarkable series of storms ever 
known in the country. They occurred daily and 
sometimes twice a-day, till the last of June, accom- 
panied by the most terrific thunder and lightning ever 
witnessed. You may judge of the terror thfcy inspired, 
when I tell you, that much as I loved the conflict of 
the elements before, the roll of thunder even now 
always produces a temporary faintness and nausea; 
then it completely overcame me. Language can convey 
no idea of those terrible days. The storms gathered 
with such fearful rapidity. A small cloud would be 
seen somewhere, 

“ * When all the rest of heaven was clear,* 
and in a moment the deluge was upon us. It seemed 
as if another flood were coming to purify the earth. 
The falling of the rain was frightful, to say nothing 
of the lightning that cleft the atmosphe. A, and the 
crashing thunder that followed so close upon it, that 
the tread of the latter seemed to extinguish the light 
of the former. 

11 These terrible scenes, following each other without 
the intermission of a day for more than two months, 
seemed to blight the country. The prairies were 
saturated, and in many places submerged, and yet the 
rain came. Sometimes when it had stormed thus all 
night, the sky would be dear till noon, and the sun 
pour his rays upon tho steaming earth, till vegetation 
seemed scalded. Perhaps, just as dinner was set, a 
little cloud would gather in the west, or a faint roll of 
thunder strike the ear. My appetite would vanish in 
an instant ; and with blanched face and trembling 
limbs, we would set away the meal untasted. The 
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meb always come in, though they were generally for hi* mental faeultiaa had' lsaa- partiafly y w W 
drenched before they reached the house. But such while she wss watching by his couch; h® *®W sho 
was our terror, that we could not have remained alone, had been with him, but in terrible affliction whiah bn 
When a shower oommenoed, we knew not that its had not soothed* Her last days were daya ©f latestf 
termination would see us alive. One flash and thunder- mental Buffering, which he had not alleviated^ and* 
peal, I remember, were so awful that they brought us finally, her life had closed in fleroe agonies, which h® 
all to our feet with pale faces, and eyes that looked as had been compelled to witness, but could 4 neithe r 
if they were gasing on death. When the shock had share nor relieve. He seemed to be a stranger t9 
passed, and we found that we could still move, the himself in these new circumstances, that had l« 
people of each house rushed to the doors, expecting suddenly changed the aspect of his whole life, 
to see the other on fire. But the lightning had rifted " Her grave was the first that had been mad® 
that largo nak, the stump of which still stands about among us. We selected the spot fof its quiet beauty, 
midway between them. After a while we ceased all and the repose which its situation promised the dead, 
employment when these awful periods oanie, and sat even when all who are interested in them pass away* 
like people awaiting their doom. I have never seen When we arrived at the tomb, it seemed impossible 
anything of the sublime or terrible that approached for him to resign her without one more look. The lid 


the storraB of those seventy days. 


of the coffin. was removed ; he gazed a brief moment. 


« But the consequences were still more dreadful, bent over it, imprinted one long kiss on the cold brow. 
The earth was filled with water, and every little hollow aud turned away. The mother and child were lowered, 
upon the prairies became a stagnant pool to engender the grave filled — and thus departed the stranger who 
disease ; so that after the fierce storm-demon had had come among us so recently, filled with hope and 
scourged us and departed, the silent pestilence rose joy. His home was now too desolate to be endured. 


from the green plains that smiled beneath his reign, 
and stalked resistless among their inhabitants. 


'All that had made it home was gone for ever. He 
returned to us sick, dejected, melancholy; all the 


“It was a critical period for my friend. The new brightness which had gathered round his life turned 
cellar beneath their house had been half-filled with to darkness — all his Irnpe to despair. The house now 
water, and I dreaded extremely its effect on her stands untenauted, a cheerless sight to us who have 
health. But there was no way to escape it, except to known its better time. lie spends his days at work 
leave the house, which was scarcely thought necessary, on his farm, and his evenings as you see. But, not- 
while the danger seemed so remote. She preserved withstanding his misfortunes, lie still loves our country, 
her spirits and energy through all, till her husband and will, I think, remain in it.” 
was prostrated by tho fever. Then came her time of T 

trial. Except the labourer who had assisted her Chapter A . 

husband on his farm, they were alone, aud ours was Our next door on the left was a grocery — (groggery 
the nearest family with which they had any acquaint- would be the truer name, but what lady can ever make 


Our next door on the left was a grocery— (groggery 
would be the truer name, but what lady can ever make 


ance. I rode over nearly every duy after my work up her mind to write it?) Many a day’s tranquillity and 
was done, aud frequently spent the night with her. many a night’s rest did this horrid place destroy. All 
Thero was a long period of dreadful suspense. The the influence which the respectable portion of the corn- 
same disease was raging elsewhere with a fearful muuity could bring to bear upon it, failed to mitigate 
malignity, and it was impossible, for many days, to say its character or check the abominations daily enacted 
whether hope or fear predominated. I knew that the in it. The sights and sounds of the poor wretches 
effect on herself must be great, whichever way the who frequented it often compelled me to forsake and 
scale turned. When the excitement wus removed, close the front of my house ; but it was vain to seek 
she must sink. It was even as I dreaded. She was seclusion from them in my small tenement; their 
attacked long before the recovery of her husband, and sickening shouts and groans reached one everywhere, 
both lay helpless ; depondeut on the skill of their Sometimes these diabolical orgies lasted two or three 
hired man and the kindness of neighbours. 1 watched days and nights without pause, and then a time of 
with them every alternate uight for several weeks/ comparative quiet followed. The master-spirit among 
and spent a jmrt of almost every day there, after she those who shared in their scenes, was the individual 
was brought to her bed. Her attack commenced with who kept tho shop. His ceaseless habits of drunk- 
a fever and terminated in a premature confiuemcnt. enness had made him one of the most disgusting of 
The babe that had been so long and joyfully expected, human spectacles. With a face enormouriy bloated 
was thrown heedlessly aside, and all attention con* beyond its natural proportions, eyes bleared and 
centrated on the sinking mother — but vainly. She watery, white lips, parched and mottled with bright 
survived only till the third day ; and tho first time red spots, and palsied limbs, the miserable wretch, not 
her husband left his house, was to follow his wife and yet thirty-five years of age, crept about, a warning, ' 
child to the little spot you visited to-day, beneath one would have thought, to those who congregated 
those trees. His grief was appalling. Sickness bad about him. But here they assembled, two dr three 
blanched his dark face into a ghastly hue, and drawn miserably lost spirits from the eastern states,, and as 
deep furrows in his cheek, which were immovable as many Kentuckians of the lowest class ; and here, 
if chiseled in granite. He had seen little of her lately, hand in hand, they led each other to ruin. Sometimes 
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the citizens would aoquire influence enough oyer one 
of the band to keep him from the spot for a period, 
but they seized on him again at the first opportunity, 
and made him pay for his respite by a deeper plunge 
than ever. There was one unfortunate man highly 
connected in one of the principal cities of the east, 
where he had left a wife and two interesting children. 
Ho had fallen among these wretches soon after his 
arrival, but had several times been restrained, partly 
by his better feelings, partly by the remonstrances of 
his friends. Every one who knew him mourned over 
the waste of a man who possessed so many of the 
elements of usefulness and happiness. Early in the 
autumn, he received a letter from his wife, appealing 
to him, as her husband and the father of his children, 
to return to them or make provision for them to come 
to him. It touched the right chord in him; he 
resolved to become a temperate man. And he per- 
severed in this resolution till the beginning of 
November with every promise of success. Accident 
at length threw him into the clutches of these fiends. 
They dragged him to their place of sacrifice, and 
compelled him to taste, nay, to drink, till he was 
again without self-control or reason. His friends, 
who had watched him with deep interest, seizing 
every opportunity to strengthen his good resolutions, 
called on the master demon, and begged that he 
would let him go ; that he would not supply him with 
the means of self-destruction. He answered their 
remonstrance with curses, and assured them that as 
long as lie had liquor and “Mac” had money, the 
latter should have what he wanted. On Saturday 
evening there was deep drinking in this miniature 
hell. The carousal held till morning opened, and at a 
late hour the various inmates set out reeling and 
stumbling toward home, or whatever lodging chance 
might bring them. The Sabbath opened clear and 
bright. A light frost had crisped the grass ; the red 
sun came up the eastern sky, curtained with mist and 
smoke ; soft winds crept over the embrowned forests 
and plains, and all nature seemed to be filled with a 
kind of sad joy. I shall never forget that morning. 
The holy quiet which rested on the earth contrasted 
strongly with the fierce and harrowing sounds of the 
previous night. I looked out just as the sun was 
rising. The smoke began to curl slowly upward 
from various chimneys, and a few early risers were 
abroad inhaling the air freshened by the frost which 
1 yet lay upon the grass. They looked as if care were 
dismissed, and man as well as nature was to enjoy a 
holy day. When the family who had sheltered poor 
"Mac," notwithstanding his many deviations, ascer- 
tained that he had not returned to the house, they 
despatched a person to the grocery, to bring him 
home. But he was not there) The miserable pro- 
prietor reported as nearly as his half conscious state 
and drunken recollections would permit, that he left 
there about two o'clock. 

*' You’ll find him,” said he, “ under some fence or 
the side of a house, fast enough, I’ll warrant you; 
for he was drunk when he went away ; he wanted to 


git off afore he took the lastdrink, but we made him 

go it 1 ” 

There was an unfinished house some distance below, 
and thither they went, thinking it probable that he 
had crept in there to sleep. But he was not to be 
found. They were wondering where he could have 
gone, when one of them, happening to pass near the 
open well, glanced into it, and was horrified to discover 
the figure of the lost man in the bottom, partly covered 
with water. He was immediately removed, and 
measures taken to resuscitate him, but life was utterly 
quenched. Another coroner’s inquest was held. A 
rude coffin was nailed together, and the remains were 
deposited the same day in the earth. I see now before 
me the thrilling events of that day, faint as is this i 
picture of them. I feel again the overpowering 
emotions we experienced when reflecting on the fate 
of this unwilling victim to the vices of others. The poor 
wretch, half conscious, notwithstanding the maddening 
potations that had been forced upon him, stumbling 
along in the dark night for a place of rest, thinking 
possibly of his broken vows, and of the faithful wife 
and children whose hearts would bleed could they 
know his situation ; half resolving, perhaps, that he 
would still save himself, and never touch again the 
fire that had so nearly consumed his soul — all these 
thoughts and feelings, faintly recognised, passing 
through the mind that had bowed reluctantly to its 
renewed degradation, and all cut short by the brief 
and sudden plunge which ended in almost instant 
death! What an entrance into eternity! what a 
fearful leave-taking of the fair earth! what an in- ! 
traduction to the mighty future ! For days my mind ] 
was busied with his last thoughts, and the fearful 
struggles he must have made to recover his hold upon 
life. I could not dismiss them. 

If everything connected with this terrible place had 1 
been painful and disgusting before, it will readily be 
conceived that they were incomparably more so now. 
The groans seemed the dying agonies of fiends, the 
shouts their exultations. The reeling forms and 
bloated faces seemed more deeply lost than ever. 
But they did not remain long: public indignation 
was so roused at the destruction of a man who had 
naturally so much to win esteem and respect, that the 
grocery was doomed from the day of his death. Pity 
it could not have been before; bJt people require 
something which would startle the blind and deaf, to 
rouse them to action in such matters. Even now 
public opinion barely permitted individual action, but 
did not aid it. The licenco which conferred the 
power to do all these things was revoked, the shop 
broken up, and the miserable wretch who had kept it 
driven to Beek another place of abode. He lingered 
about some time in his degradation, till at last one of 
his brother masons took him to his house in a 
neighbouring town, and by some means induced his 
reformation. When I last saw him, I scarcely re- 
cognised him. But improved as he was, he still bore 
the stamp of a degraded, wretched man. 

{To be continued.) 
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Book Thied. 

Albeady have I, Ethelfled, recorded, in my un- 
connected and unviaclike fashion , 3 that as soon as the 
winter broke up, we began to be harassed by the 
Banes. In those evil days, there was no safety to bo 
relied on, in religious houses; for these relentless 
pagans cared not a whit for consecrated ground, but 
pillaged and burned abbeys and monasteries all along 
the coast. When I consider what the state of England 
then was, I think that, let things hereafter fall out as 
ill as they may, they can never be much worse than 
they then were; or at least, not till the end of the 
world, when we know that a greater contest will ensue 
between the powers of light and darkness limn has 
ever yet befallen. My father, with the concurrence of 
Alfred the prince, conveyed my mother and myself, 
with all our wointn, to a certain tower or stronghold, 
built by the Romans, of three stories in height, with 
a winding stair, such as we liuvc not yet skill to build ; 
and belonging to the Earl of Berks, llercin we found 
not only the carl’s mother and sisters, but our own | 
dear Ethels wilha ; together witli as ipany women and 
! children as could be crammed within tiic walls ; to say 
| nothing of sheep, oxen, calves, goats, and fowls, that 
j were the necessary but disagreeable companions of our 
i confinement. Here, however, wc were thankful to 
j ensafe ourselves; while the pagans advanced upon 
[ the royal vill of Heading, and scoured the country for 
i plunder. They were attacked and beaten by the Earl 
i of Berks' in a very fierce battle at Englefield Green, 

; four miles from Windsor; and one of their notable and 
i detestable chiefs was slain by the earl’s own hand, 
i to the great elation of us all ; I catching the tone from 
! his mother and sisters, and vain-glorying with the best 
| of them. Short was our triumph: four days afterwards, 

! King Ethelred and Alfred the prince attacked them 
like lions at Heading, but were repulsed; and the 
| brave Earl of Berkshire 3 was slain. The grief of his | 

! mother and sisters was endless : but, what was very 
i moving, they conceived that my loss was greater than 
! tlusirs, which in verity it was not, though for company’s 
sake I wept very plentifully. Alfred the prince 
worked off his grief and rage in the best way possible 
for us all, by attacking the pagans four days thereafter 
in the most infuriate manner, at Aston iu Berkshire ; 
not supported on this occasion, I am sorry to say, In 
the way lie should have been, by the king his brother, 
who took to his prayeis in a very questionable manner, 
though quoting the precedent of Mo^es and the children 
of Amalek. Sorry should I be, the head of a religious 
house, and of considerable reputation for my piety, to 
say anything detrimental to the character and motives 
of a prince held in so great esteem by the clergy ; and 
the power which an author possesses of bestowing 


(1) Continued from p. 09. 

(2) These self-depreciating expressions continually occur in the 
monkish chronicles, and ova not so much to he taken for indications 
of humility as for ornamental figures of speech, or what wero meant 
for snoli. 

(3) Many counties were called shirrs before Alfred's reign. 
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untold-of celebrity or obloquy upon those who eoine 
under their judgment, should make him or her ex- 
tremely careful how it is expressed; especially in a 
matter so private and sacred as prayer i but the psora 
we hold by the real thing, the more jealous we are of 
its simulation ; and when King Ethelred might have 
been on his knees all night, and availing himself of 
many casual opportunities afterwards, *twas a shame 
of him, I tliink aud will say, when day brake, to 
persist in keeping in his tent, and leave his brother to 
bear the burthen and heat of the day. The end of it 
was, that as Ethelred would in no case come out, 
Alfred the prince got all the glory as well os the toil ; 
for he winnowed the Danes like chaff, and though the 
ground was very disadvantageous to him, he drove 
them off it completely, and pursued them towards their 
head-quarters till dark. 

I shall never forget the glad-like sound of his horn 
winding under our window that night ! He had come 
all across the country at the price of immense fatigue I 
after such a day, and reached our stronghold a few 
hours before daybreak. Ethelswitha, starting from 
her sleep besido me, cries, “That’s his horn !” and pnts 
her head out. Ho cries from below, “ Have you a 
corner in the tower, think you, for me ?** She makes 
answer, “ I hardly, think wo have . . . wait a little 
while ; we will see;” — and, drawing in her head, hastily 
commences dressing, and I do the same; concerting 
between us all the while, how we may bestow him 
with any convenience. Meantime, dogs bark, men 
begin to wake and start to their arms ; and, by the time 
wc gain the common hall, all is astir and in confusion. 
Wc unspar the door, Alfred flic prince comes in, gay 
and yet toilworn, and in the first place stumbles over 
sundry fotlia of firewood that lie within the threshold, 
then salutes Ethelswitha, makes for the hearth, and 
talks and laughs whilo wc revive the dying embers 
and warm some oakes and ale : finally, falls asleep on | 
a trcsscl, without missing pallia or cortinas. We did 
not see him again of long time. 

A fortnight after this, King Etholrcd and Alfred 
the prince fought the pagans at Basing, but were 
routed by them, to our great dismay and sorrow. As | 
one misfortune commonly trends on the heels of I 
another, it came to pass that King Ethelred there- 
after fell sick, took to his bed and died, to the great 
regret of the monks, in spite of their saul-sceat . 4 
They buried him in Wimborne Minster, within the 
walls ; which, indeed, was once a common privilege 
enough, though, now, from a regard to common 
sense and care for the general health, it hath become | 
restricted to the clergy, and to persons of notable I 
godly lives. Much people assembled to accompany | 
his exequies, and many tears were shed for him by ; 
the priests. If I should also add, by the people, it 
would sound well, but would not be the truth, which 
a woman of my notorious sincerity is bound to speak 
at all times unless bIio holds her peace. Nor can I 
aver that his death was more regretted by myself 
than the demise of any crowned head must needs be‘ 

(4) Money paid to tho clergy whan a death occurred. 
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by every loyal subject, which sometimes is very little; 
our affeotions not being under our own control, but 
depending greatly on the conduct and character of 
others. This event was indeed one of those dispen- 
sations which deserve much more thankfulness tlian 
sorrow, both from the kingdom in general and my 
own family in particular; for hereupon, Alfred the 
prince became Alfred the king, and my mother's 
dream respecting the exaltation of Ethelswitha was 
verified, which I mentioned at the beginning of this 
chronicle, and which, surely, no one reading with the 
least attention .can have forgotten; but if they have, 
they had better look back for it. That the honour 
and glory of this accession to the throne might not 
puff us up with dangetous exultation, it was wisely 
ordained that the honour and glory should for a time 
be extremely little, and that no other advantage 
whatever should come of it, but on the contrary, 
harassing cares, deadly danger, and oppressive 
responsibility. For the pagans, like snakes that 
have been scotched but not killed, were now swarm- 
ing round us with horrid fury; and, possessed witli 
the idea that Alfred the king could make no licnd 
against them, now that his brother was defunct, did 
absolutely substantiate the same by giving him a 
desperate beating at Wilton Hill. , I have heard 
clerkly men who had studied at Rome tell of some 
famous heathen prince or deity, 1 forget which, who 
every time he was thrown to the ground gathered 
fresh strength ; and thus it seemed to fare with Alfred 
the king, who, in the words of the prophet Micah, 
might exclaim, "Rejoice not over me, O mine enemy! 
when I fall, I shall arise.'* However, the wicked 
and unholy answer which tho Danes would seem to 
make in their hearts was, “ And if you do, you shall 
fall again;" so the only question to be settled was, 
who should hold out the longest ; or, as we say in 
playing at scaccoruin, which should get the last move. 

This most tiresome warfare, which might have been 
settled as well by one trial of strength as by fifty, to 
the groat saving of life, trouble, time, temper, arms, 
and wearing apparel, continued throughout the 
summer and great part of the autumn ; when some 
providential successes accorded to Alfred the king, 
who by this time had learnt feelingly enough that 
victory came not by his own ann, since that he never 
spared,— some providential successes, I say, enabled 
him to get the upper hand of the pagans for u while, 
and to make his own terms with them, which were, 
that they should immediately depart out of his coasts. 
And though they, with that disregard for all good 
faith, and habitudo of mendacity for which these 
unbaptized wretches are above all unconverted people 
distinguished, only drew off to London, to ensconce 
themselves there comfortably through the winter, till 
the fighting season returned; yet ibis pause, this 
breathing-time, was very refreshing to our souls. 

| As sayth good Zacharye, wc had "heltli fro' ourc 

1 enemyes, and fro 1 the bondc of alle men that hatiden 
us ;” and we had time to look about us and recover 
ourselves, and lay our plans, and thresh our corn, and 


sow a little wheat during the open weather, and even 
to make merry a little ; but above all, to look up to 
heaven and pray. It seemed as though heaven were 
listening to us, now that the earth was silent, and 
that the voice of devout supplication had ill the 
greater means of being beard. About this time, 
Ethelswitha brought forth the first of her many 
children, who was called Ethelfleda, after myself, 
which I always held to be a very pleasing compliment. 
Alfred the king now began to feel himself a king in 
right earnest ; and the court being more like a court 
than it had behoved to be for some time, and my 
long-promised visit to it being remembered, I was 
summoned by my good sister to hold my god-d&ughter 
at the font, and spend the remainder of the winter in 
Winchester ; which summons I right readily obeyed. 

Having lived a removed life the greater number of 
my days, which were none of the longest, I had 
indulged in many a dream by day and by night of the 
ildiciousnoss of a court life, tho which I now looked 
to see verified ; but it turned out quite differently from 
what 1 lmd expected, save as regarded Ethclswitha's 
affection and kindness. In the first place, Alfred the 
king was king after a very different sort from King 
Aliasuerus, of whom wc are told that lio gave a feast 
unto his people that lasted a hundred and fourscore 
days; after which, he and his intimates did nothing 
but drink the sweet and eat the fat for seven days 
more, under heall-wahrifts of blue, fine linen, and 
purple. Alfred the king ruled after a very different 
fashion. Gladlike would he have been, such was now 
the largeness of his heart and his tenderness for the 
poor, to have lmd the wherewithal to feast his subjects, 
from the greatest unto the least, for a hundred and 
eighty days, or even for one day, — to have set the wine 
and ale running, and had an ox roasted whole in every 
town and thorp. No such days for lavish expenditure 
had lie ; more the pity ! Every man was tlmnkfnl for a 
meal when he got it, without inquiring too curiously 
when he should have another. Holy Neot, indeed, 
who was then much at court aud for ever preaching 
to and at the king, did enlarge much on his hardness 
of heart in not relieving every case of distress that 
came in his way, and whensoever he had an ache or 
pain, insisted that it was a judgment upon him ; but 
I trow the good man, who could bo both sweet and 
bitter, rather exceeded in this mattJr, though with 
perfect good intention ; and, had he himself been in 
the young king’s place, would have found it hard to 
do more than he did. In truth, who ever did as much, 
one way and another? He was ever wakeful, ever 
careful, ever afoot, ever crowding into his little 
breathing time whatsoever he could for the benefit of \ 
his kingdom. 

IV hen I reached Winchester, I found houses build- 
ing and rebuilding ou all sides; not after tbo old, 
rickety fashion, but good, substantial edifices of wood 
and stone. Every iscrn-smith and treow-whirta 1 that 
was craftlike was secure of full employment and 

(1) Blacksmith and carpenter, i. e. tree-worker. 
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good wages. Goldsmiths, seolfersmiths, glaziers, 1 
and' artificers of every description were in high 
request; and in spite of the troubled times, many 
came from beyond seas. The certitude and readiness 
of the king’s payment made his integrity esteemed 
of alL His credit stood high; for even kings are 
in good or bod credit, like the veriest merchants, 
according as they pay their bills and keep their 
promises ; and though there was at the outset a hard 
run upon his exchequer, yet the money went in a 
circle and came round again, for why P the iscm- 
smiths and stone-masons being punctually paid, could 
in their turns pay for their meat and drink, instead of 
running up scores at the ale-thelun; the bakers, 
brewers, and so forth could pay their taxes and lines 
in due season, without reviling the collectors or 
slipping out of sight to hide among their stuff ; people 
that had buried their money and plate dug it up again ; 
and thus, as I say, the coin of the realm was current, 
and the more fitly for being round insteud of clipped, 
ran i..«srrily back into the treasury. “The rolling 
hcelAing doubles as it goes.” This is the true end and 
course of money, in pursuing which, it blesses both 
giver and receiver. And thus it fell, that all his 
doings being ordered in the same wisc-likc and honest 
spirit, the king came of all men to be relied on ; and 
the confidence in him shortly became such, that most, 
and at length all the Saxon kings round about him, 
voluntarily put themselves in subjection under him, 
and made him, in fine, head and master of all England. 
This bloodless victory over their hearts and minds 
was dearer to him, I wot, than many a victory over 
the Danes. He conquered the pagans by the assistance 
of others : he won his brother kings entirely by what 
he was. Ilowbeit, the more lie deserved men’s con- 
fidence and commendation, the less lie seemed to think 
of his own merits. He never appeared to measure him- 
self by this and that person, or to think, “ Of how much 
more worth am I than King Buhred?” or king nny 
other ; but to have some invisible, indwelling standard, 
to which he never could come up. As to his devotions, 
he not only attended all the daily services of the 
church, and received the holy communion every 
morning, but he often arose by night to pray alone 
and unseen. Now this course of life, so full of 
business, care and forethought, had iu the space of a 
few mouths already made King Alfred a very different 
man from what he was when he kissed Et helswithu 
at the castle gate; and the incessant strain on his 
mind made him look many years older than lie was ; 
so that I was altogether disappointed of regaining the 
merry companion who had liclpcyl me to empty the 
honey-pot and to tell stories of Morvidus and Goc- 
maggot. In place of this was some one wiser, busier, 
graver, yet far dearer to those who knew him, of whom 
it might literally be said, that happy were his men, 
happy were his servants, which stood continually 
before him and heard the words of his mouth. As to 

(1) " Even In the seventh century, Boniface, abbot of Weremoutb, 
procured men ftom Franco, who not only glased church windows, 
but taught the Anglo-Saxons the art of making glass for windows, 
lamps, drinking vessels, Ac." — Sharon Turner. 


his thirst for knowledge, it was insatiable. I muit 
confess, that in all this times be had not yet found 
leisure to learn to read with anything like fluency, 
save from a little P&lter lie had earned in bis bosom 
from boyhoods* the words in whichs front Continual 
application to them, he knew at sight. Howbeit, he 
caused others to read to him continually, myself among 
the rest, whom he thought fit to commend for a 
pleasant voice ; and hence it cometh that there is no 
word, even the longest, that I cannot with the utmost 
certainty read off. This is an accomplishment that 
Ethelswitha would gladly have shared with me; 
however, she never gave tho same time and mind to 
it, having so many other ways of pleasing herself and 
the king, and so many other duties to attend to ; nor 
is there need for a queen to read at sight, or have 
stoefen-craft 3 like a bishop or abbess. Those wiselike 
clerks, however, who behoved to be the most frequently 
exercised in this office, not only on account of their 
fluency, but of their natural and acquired wisdom, 
beyond what a woman 1ms any opportunity of ascer- 
taining, whether she lias in her or not, — were Wercfritb, 
bishop of Worcester, a man most excellently skilled in 
holy writ, whom the king employed to translate Pope 
Gregory’s Dialogues into Saxon; — Plegmund, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, -a devout and scliolarick man ; — 
Etlielstan and Werewolf, the king’s chaplains, both of 
them erudite aud pious, and of great service to myself 
in many things, especially in acquiring tho rudiments 
of Latin; howbeit, they were too exclusively churchlike, 
if nn abbess may say so; all, Mercian men; — Grimbald, 
provost of St. Omcr’s ; — John the priest ; — and last, 
not least, tho king’s cousin, holy Neot, who was fre- 
quently about the court, scattering seed, as he said, by 
the way-side, and trying to make the dry bones live. 
I remember, in special, one evening, when the king was 
indisposed and lying on his couch, after having been 
bled by advice of his leech, wc heard a bustle without, 
and, on asking at the king’s desire what it meant, were 
told that Neat hud just arrived. He hud come, not 
with any pomp or retinue; but afoot, like the holy 
apostles, after preaching by the way in towns, villages, 
castles, and in the open country : as it is written, “A 
mule for the priest, a mare for the bishop, and his own 
sandalled feet for the saint.” There was never 4 any 
assumption of sanctity about him, but the good man 
had a kind of natural dignity of carriage, and a mien 
which carried with it tho beauty of holiness whether 
he would or no ; add to which, he had a penetrating 
yet gentle look, a clear skin, a good eye, and something 
in his general aspeot that was very engaging. Though 
he took no more heed to his looks than a man of his 
age and profession was likely to do, yet nature kept 
her own ; and the goodness of his aspect, which spare 
living improved rather than impaired, was the true 
counterpart of the disposition that dwelt within. He 
was wont, by reason of his constant prayerfulness, 

(2) 11 Clcro ha was good enow, a# yet, as telleth me, 

He was mo’ than ten years old are he conned his e,*b, c.” 

(S) The art of letters. t 

(4) We have no means of comparing this aecownt with the life of 
Neot in the Cottonian Manuscripts., 
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wherever ho sate, unconsciously to hold his hands turned 
up on his knees ; as, indeed, I have read, was the 
habitude of another good man, to wit, King Oswald, 
who died praying for his enemies whence the common 
and well-known proverb, “Lord, have mercy on their 
souls ! as quoth Oswald, falling to the ground.’' 

Holy Ncot, being brought, at the king’s command- 
ment, into the royal chamber, cried, “ My Bon, I am 
grieved to find you ill at ease ; they have acted indis- 
creetly to use the ceder-senx 1 on the fourth day of the 
new moon, which, we have Archbishop Theodore’s word 
for it, is highly dangerous. However, our prayers 
may avert the evil consequences, as did those of good 
Bishop John in the case of the nun Cocnberga. I 
had hoped to find you sufficiently at case to take 
pleasure in hearing me read some portion of the 
manuscript of the venerable Bede, which you charged 
me to procure for you.” 

“Have you brought it?” cries the king, half 
raising himself on his couch, “ begin at once then, if 
it liketli you ; for, if it doth not find mo easy, it may 
leave me so. Let me look at it, and handle it a 
little, though I cannot read it.” 

Thereupon Ncot took the book, which was a thick 
one, from his vest, and stepped with it to the king, 
who turned it over and over, and then gazed on it 
awhile, with mucli complacence ; and I observed the 
contraction of his brow gradually disappear as he did 
so ; nor did it return all the while Ncot was with us. 
So precious is the love of letters, even though it be a 
love without knowledge, in its power of taking us 
out of ourselves 1 

The good Ncot, after a little prefatory discoursing, 
commenced reading with great unction: the king 
insisting on his sitting upon a sell at his side. The 
outset I did not much note; there was somewhat, 

I remember, about the pains tiie venerable man had 
| been at to secure information, orally and in writing ; 

I and much ubout the shape and size of this our island, 
its being stocked with game aud fowls, grain, vines, 
and all manner of trees ; and its being engirt with 
salt seas, containing seals, dolphins, whales, and all 
manner fishes. 

After this, came somewhat about the landing of 
Julius Coesar ; and this and that battle ; and this and 
that heresy ; and at length the writer behoved to tell 
how the Britons, sore prest by their enemies the 
Piets and Saxons, (that’s ourselves,) sent to Gaul to 
request aid of good Bishop Germanus. What followed, 
was very savoury and edifying. It seems that it was 
about Lent, when the good Bishop came over ; and 
he took advantage of that holy season to ply the people 
much with exhortations and sermons ; insomuch that 
they, pricked at heart for their ungodliness and 
departure from the faith, flocked in crowds to him to 
be baptized. A little rusticall church was hastily 
erected of wattles and green boughs in the midst of 
the camp ; the soldiers gverc foremost among the 
newly converted ; nnd, whereas they were of late the 
vic tims of despondency au d despair, they now were, 

(1) Vein-knife, i.e. Inruct, which they used very clumsily. 


to a man, animated with faith and courage. The 
scouts announcing the immediate approach of tho 
enemy, Germanus declared to the Britons that he 
himself would be their leader. He viewed the 
country round about, and drew up his inexperienced 
troops in a hilly field, still known as Maes Garmon, 
the field of Germain. A multitude of fieroe enemies 
soon appeared, whom, as soon os Germanus descried, 
making for the field in orderly array, he instructed 
his men simultaneously to repeat his war-ciy, what- 
ever it might be, in a loud voice, directly he should 
give the word ; and, the enemy advanoing securelike, 
as thinking to take them by surprise, the bishop 
thrice cried out “Hallelujah!” The hills immediately 
sent back the echo of his men’s voices on all sides, 
which reverberated from rock to rock, and made it 
seem os though every cleft and chasm held its ambush 
of warriors ; nay, as though the very skies took up 
the cry : and the enemy, struck with sudden dread, 
and believing themselves hemmed in by an innume- 
rable multitude, fled in disorder, casting away their 
arms as they went, that they might run the lighter. 
Many were swallowed up by the river which lay 
across tlicir path, into which they madly cast them- 
selves in their precipitate and witless flight; and 
their spoils were gathered up by the Britons, who 
remained masters of tho field, without the loss of a 
single man. 

“I think, my sou,” says Neot, closing his book, 
“ that, not to speak irreverently, here is one of the 
finest victories related in history, since Jchoshaphat 
went forth with his people against the army that was 
like the sand on the sea-shore for multitude. And yet 
how little we hear it talked of, now ! Just because 
the Britons beat us, and wc Saxons were beaten. 
May many such a victory as this, — undertaken, I 
mean, in the same faith and spirit, be written in our 
annals !” 

“ And did the Saxons make no head against them 
afterwards?” inquired the king. 

“By no means,” returned Neot. “The man of 
God, having thus won the day by faith without force, 
settled the affairs of the island and established general 
tranquillity. IIo then left the country, followed by 
the blessings of a rc-convcrtcd and grateful people. 
Is it not in Bede ?” 

“ I wish I could beat the Dane^ as easily,” quoth 
the king. “ I believe I might cry Hallelujah to them 
throughout the longest day, without making any 
impression on them.” 

“ Germanus did not cry Hallelujah to them” re- 
turned Neot, “it wah in a very different quarter, my 
son, that he looked to make an impression. We 
read, in Chronicles, of the sun’s ruddy shining on pools 
of water being made the instrument of salvation to a 
people that called on their God. Another time, a 
great host was discomfited by tho sound of a going 
in the tops of some mulberry-trees.” 

" What was that other victory you were speaking 
of,” interrupted tho king, “ that was obtained by a 
man with a long nameP” 
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41 Jehoshaphat, king of Judah,” returned Neot. 
"A man of God obtained access to him, and bade 
him have no fear of the multitude that was coming 
up against him; * for/ quoth he, * the quarrel is not 
yours, but the Lord’s. To-morrow morning, go down 
against them, as they come up by the cliff you will 
iind them at the end of the brook, hard by the 
wilderness — and ye shall have no need to fight your 
own battle. You have kept unto God, and he will 
keep unto you. Stand still, when you have set your- 
selves in array, and ye shall see what is the manner of 
his salvation, when ho takes a matter in hand.’ So 
the king did as he was bidden. In the grey of the 
morning, lie stood by the wayside overlooking his 
i host, as it filed past him, twelve hundred thousand 
| strong, in orderly array, every man hearty, faithful, 

| and full of cheer ; and, quoth lie, 4 Hear me now, O 
Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem! Believe in 
the Lord your God, and so shall ye be established : 
believe also in his prophets, nnd so shall ye prosper.’ 
And so, then* he placed in advance of them the singers 
unto the Lord, who went forward praising the beauty 
of holiness ; and when the enemy came in sight, the 
singers burst forth in a chorus that was re-echoed by 
twelve hundred thousand men, ‘For his mercy 
endureth for ever!’ With one accord fled their 
enemies. Happy the laud that has a godly king ! ” 
“And happy the king, Jew or Christian,” rejoins 
King Alfred, “ that has the Lord for his God. If I 
ever obtain any considerable advantage over these 
poor pagans, for as evil as they be, I will baptize 
every head of them, and stand sponsor for them 
myself. I would sooner they were converted than 
confounded.” 

***** 

Another time, I remember the king said he should 
like his people to hear the Scriptures read in their own 
tongue, at every market-cross; liny, to be able to 
read them for themselves, beside their own hearths ; 
and lie thought the time might come, though not in 
his days, yet sooner or later, nevertheless. Holy Neot 
and he argued this point at some length. If I went 
into their various discourses at large, I should never 
have done. Also many of his briefer and more familiar 
colloquies with myself are all in my heart, but need 
not to be set down, save here and there by the way. 
For example, I remember expressing unto him one day 
my surprise that he was up and doing, so many hours 
| in the twenty-four ; and said, 

“How is it, my brother, that you need Sleep so 
little P” 

After a moment’s thought, lie replied, “Perhaps, 
because I eat so little ! ” 

“ But how is it you need to cat so little P ” 

“ Perhaps, becauso I drink so little.” 

" But how is it you need to drink so little ? ” 

“ Perhaps, because I think so little.” 

But I laughed, and said, “Ah, my king, that 
answer will not stand.” 

Then lie said, “ You have reason, my sister. They 
who would have much thought, much wisdom, much 


knowledge, much holiness, mn$t sleep little, eat little, 
drink little, and moreover, talk little of foolish mat- 
ters: howbeit, to talk with such men as Neot and 
Plegmund is nearly or quite as good as reading wise- 
like books. Hold it for sooth, Ethelfieda, that we 
Saxons commonly feed too heavily, women as well os 
men :*and, if you would neither sleep heavily, nor pray 
heavily, nor have heavy eye, heavy tongue, heavy 
thought, heavy heart, nor heavy foot, continue to fare 
as lightly as* you do now. And this I say,” added he 
laughing, “not out of regard to saving my bread and 
cheese ! ” 

It is not to be thought strange of me, that I should 
dwell. somewhat at large on the history of this winter, 
which, for happiness and unhappiness, was the most 
eventful of my whole life. I read and studied muoli 
under tho king’s chaplains, and learned by rote many 
long Saxon and Latin poems, both sacred and secular ; 
to wit, some of Bede’s hymns and epigrams, Aid- 
helm’s Acrostic in hexameters to the Abbess Maxima; 
certain portions of his poem wherein he describes and 
lauds forty-four female characters, who led single lives ; 
a few rhymed hexameters addressed to Boniface by an 
Anglo-Saxon lady, named Leobgitha, and chiefly 
remarkable, I think, for being written by a woman ; 
some verses by Canid, which rhyme in the middle of 
each line — an ingenious trick, and no more — some 
much prettier and simpler rhymes to Aldhclm, by 
a pupil who loved him much, running thus, — 

“ Vale, vale, fidiasime, 

Phile Christ! charissime, 

Qucm in cordis cubiculo 
Cingo amoris vinculo.” 

Also that pleasing religious sonnet of Alcuin’s, begin- 
ning, 

“Qui cccli cupit portas intrare patentes;” 

nnd another on death, beginning, “ O mortalis homo,” 
which 1 admire as much now, as I did then; but, 
prettiest of all, his address to his cell, on leaving it 
lor the world. 1 think his description of his reluc- 
tance to leave that peaceful retreat, embowered in 
lilies and roses of his own planting, with apple-trees 
in blossom, full of singing birds, and with meadows 
gently sloping to the water side, spread with fisher- 
men’s nets, and shut in by a little wood — had some- 
thing to do with my falling in love with tho idea of 
a religious life. 

I also read the Song of Judith, the life of St. Cuth- 
bert, and of sundry pious women ... a little, but not 
much of the Bible, which I have since deeply regretted 
I was not then put in the way of reading more of. 
But I read whatever my tutors chose for me : at first, 
chiefly 1o please the king; and afterwords, to relievo 
my mind of certain dull thoughts and useless wishes, 
for which, indeed, there is no remedy like Btudy. 

If I were to mention all the good offers of marriage 
I had during this winter at court, you, whoever you 
may be, who are now reading this Chronicle, would 
certainly be surprised. In truth, I never had a grain 
of vanity in my composition ; or else, when I have 
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heard other women bragging among themselves of 
their distinctions in this particular, (women professing 
religion, too, I give you my word for it !) I should 
have told them oftener than I have done, that, an* if I 
were so minded, I could oulboast them all. I moke 
it a matter of conscience never to believe such per- 
sonal details, be they narrated never so modestly and 
therefore shall certainly never expose myself to the 
humiliation of having my own word doubled, veracious 
as it is. There is a kind of madness, I w6t, among a 
great mauy women in this [respect : they seem quite 
forgetful that the whole sum of the matter is, they 
! have done the best they could for themselves, or what 
they thought the best at the time. Every barber prates 
not; every maiden mates not; Ethelswitha aud the king 
gave me credit for being much more attached to the me- 
mory of the late Earl of Berks than in sooth 1 was ; al- 
beit I esteemed him far more dead, than 1 ever had done 
living; seeing, by the comparison of him with ail my other 
suitors, what his uncommon merit had been ; and a3 
I had not thought him good or winsome enough to 
care much about, save freondlic, 1 it was probable I 
might look about me from Hokcday to Yule, without 
finding one who pleased me better. It may possibly 
be asked, why did 1 not espouse Earl Osric, now that 
he had succeeded to his brother’s estate and dignity ? 
If such an inquiry should indeed by any possibility 
suggest itself, I may make answer that Earl Osric bad 
turned out quite differently from what many people 
had expected of him. This youth, like many another, 
was one of those nuts that have a very indifferent 
kernel. Albc, he could scarce tell his staefen-row, 2 
yet, by reason of his goodly person and carriage, he 
had, by the late King Ethclred, been prematurely made 
miles, and invested with a purple garment and gold- 
sheathed sword. I think Absalom the son of David 
could not have been more conceited upon it, nor made 
a more pitiful use of his outward recommendations, 
lie took the lead among the youths who set up for 
poor imitations of Alfred, aping the semblance while 
they missed the substance, and making many a poor, 
silly maiden as true an idolater in her heart, as any of 
our old, benighted forefathers, who worshipped wigs.’’ 
Howbeit, it was not by aping the trick of his speech, 
nor the fashion of his gait, nor yet by parting tlacir 
hair evenly down tho middle, and letting it diffuse 
itself gracefully over their shoulders, nor yet by 
wearing two-forked beards, that they had any chance 
of being mistaken for King Alfred. They lmd better 
have slept under fewer bedd-reaffes, and have left them 
Booner in the morning, and have eaten less, and 
drunken less, and studied more, and prayed more, if 
they had meant to be like him. However, I am wasting 
my time by writing about Earl Osric, who, in sooth, 
has little or nothing to do with my story. Short con- 
fessions, few comments : suffice it to state, that the 
lady he took to wife this winter was of merit com- 
mensurate with his own, which some people even 
then thought very little. Had I, Ethclfled, been 
cognizant of the reasons on which they grounded this 
(0 Like a frimidT (iFAlpbebet. (37l<ioii. 


opinion at the time, it might have saved me some 
disappointment; but, — too late we cry out, (< Had 
I wist there was a wolf-pit,** Young people should 
always have the truth told them quite simply, when 
circumstances permit it ; which is oftener than many 
old folks think. To a woman of my reflection, it 
appears quite evident, I say pot whether or no it 
is the fruit of experience/ that a young girl is ex- 
tremely likely to get rid of an unfortunate affection, 
much sooner than she would do otherwise, if her good 
mother talk it over with her quietlike, and freondlike, 
without acrimony. Otherwise, her heart consumes 
itself, or, if she be not of a close turn, she seeketh the 
comfort of some friend, who is, perhaps, facen-leas; 4 
or, it may be, of her maid. 

If it be asked, where was my mother at this time P 
I reply, that sho had been summoned home somewhat 
suddenly, about Yule-tide, to nurse my father in the 
foot-ail ;* and that during her previous sojourn at the 
court, she bad been much more occupied about Ethel- 
switlia’s infant than about her own youngest daughter. 
And hereupon, I, the abbess of a religious house, must 
and will say what will doubtless be highly offensive to 
every married woman who comos to hear of it, and 
this for the sake of the younger persons of my own 
sex, who may, it is just possible, benefit by it, while 

I shall reap nothing but obloquy I, Ethelfled, 

declare and aver, that babies are all very well in their 
place, which is the cradle; but that innumerable 
mothers do, in toying with them and incessantly 
supervising them, notoriously neglect their duty to 
their older daughters, their' growing and just grown 
up girls, to whom no one else oan supply their place ; 
whereas their place in the nursery may be very well 
filled by the foster-mother and maids of the chamber. 

Had my wise and good mother been at hand and 
at leisure to see whither the course I was taking 
would end, I, Ethelfled, might have been spared the 
shedding of some salt tears ; as it befel, I took my 
own path, seeing my way very little before pm; re- 
fusing this good match and tho other, till, one day, I 
was a little stunned by hearing my sister in reply to 
the expressed surprise of the noble lady Adeleve, that 
the lady Etlielfleda did not marry, quite composedly 
make answer that 1 preferred going into a nunnery. 
It had never struck me before that I must do either 
tho one or the other, and it took md so by surprise 
that I had not a word to proffer, but I could think 
of nothing else all tbc following night. I had of late 
taken much pleasure in reading of the good people 
recorded in Bede, their pious lives and alms-deeds, 
and their being from time to time carried up to 
heaven in & trail of glory, with celestial singing like 
holy Chad, or like that Kentish maid who heard the 
angels say one to another, “ We have come to fetch 
the little gold piece.** I had mused bow Erkeogota, 
niece of the abbess of Brie, lay a-dying, when those 
who were nursing her heard the sound as it were of 
a great unseen multitude entering the monastery, 
and soon after, just as she breathed her last, heard 

(4) Deceitful; a makor of Ue». (5) Gout, j 
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most transporting music ascending into the air and 
gradually dying away; and how, on looking out, they 
perceived or thought they peroeived the night to be 
lighter than common, witn somewhat of a milky path 
fading away. Also, of that sweet nun, called Edith, 
in the monasteiy of Barking, who was so beloved by 
a little boy, who, by reason of his tender age, was 
bred up among the sisters. He, dying of the plague, 
eagerly called out thrice, when in the article of death, 
" Edith ! Edith ! Edith ! ” which convinced all who 
heard it, that her time would be short ; and, in truth, 
she sickened out of hand, and dying the same day, 
followed the little innocent who had called her, into 
the heavenly countiy. Also, how another sister of 
the same community called to those about her death- 
bed to put out the light ; and, on their ncglectiug to 
do so, said unto them, “ Well I wis you think me 
raving, but I can tell you that I see this house filled 
with so glorious and heavenly a beam, that your 
candle, in comparison with it, is but darkness !” 
And how another, named Tortgith, who for nine years 
had been sore bested, had a vision of a woman 
.wrapped in a fair linen cloth, drawn gently upwards 
by golden cords ; which was explained soon after by 
the good abbess dying. 

These and suchlike talcs, I say, I had mused over 
and delighted in, and believed with a heartier faith 
than, perhaps, I can boast now; and sometimes, 
when vexed or saddened by this or that cross, 
1 had bethought me, how good and blessed a thing 
it must be to be shut in and hidden away from a 
naughty world, and to be in peace and quietness for 
ever. But Ibis had been all in a vague and general 
way ; and betokened more impatience of my present 
yoke, than capability or vocation for one far heavier ; 
therefore, when the alternative was suddenlike pre- 
sented to mo in all its awfulncss, it is little wonder 
that I lay awake, as I have already said, all the night. 
What stung me was, that Ethels witlia should appear 
to think the matter so simple, and have so quietly 
settled it in her mind to be contented therewith. I 
wondered whether it were the same with Alfred the 
king, or whether he would be very much surprised and 
grieved to hear such a thing mcnlioucd. Tt occurred 
to me whether I should not at once show I had a mind 
of my own, by quietly consenting to espouse one of 
my many suitors; but, on reviewing them in my 
mind, one after another, it appeared to me that no 
conventual retirement could be bo nauseous as to 
pass the remainder of my days with anyone of them; 
besides which, I had, with the openness of an honour- 
able woman, made each of them perceive himself to 
be so disagreeable to me, as that I could not now, 
with any show of consistency, call them back. These 
reflections occasioned my pillow to be wetted with 
some hot tears ; and I ended, when day brake, by 
resolving to trust a little longer to what chance might 
I bring forth ; in the hope that some foreign prince or 
oilier, equal to all I thought a husband ought to be, 

I might yet appear at court. Just to see, however, 
how Alfred the king would take it, I contrived in a 


day or two, as if by accident, to let fall the words, 
“When I go into a nunnery.'* To my no small 
mortification, lie gravely and calmly answered, “ If 
such be indeed your final resolution, Ethelficds, I can 
have nothing, certainly, to say against it ; but, on the 
contrary, should recommend your withdrawing a little 
more from the secular pleasures which must needs be 
distasteful as well as hurtful to you, and to take all 
the means in your power, which at present are very 
great, to pursue those studies and duties which will, 
hereafter, make the sum of your happiness. Tell me, 
however, are you quite avised, young as you are, of 
having chosen well, and of knowing yonr own mind f 
Our laws are very gentle towards women, and very 
careful of them — they may possess, inherit, and 
transmit their lands at their own free will ; they may 
sue in courts of justice ; they may sit in the Witena- 
Gemot and Shire-Gemot; they may marry at their own 
choice after fourteen, and they can only be devoted to 
recluse lives at their own free will. But, if our laws 
render them independent of their friends’ control, 
our customs give them tho benefit of their frienda* 
advice and judgment. Do nothing precipitate, my 

sister Arc you quite sure of your own mind in 

this matter ? ” 

But 1 wiped away a tear, and would not say. 

(To be continued.) 
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It is curious and interesting to remark how fashion 
pervades all our pursuits, and influences us in every 
conceivable matter : we have just been struck by five 
or six advertisements in the Times, all showing that 
it is indispensable, at present, that every large day- 
school for girls should be designated as a" College.” 
Everything is arranged to suit this new nomenclature ; 
the writing-master becomes the “ Professor of Calli- 
graphy ; ” the watchful care of the Governess is super- 
seded by the “ Professor of Moral and Mental Philo- 
sophy and “Mistresses” in any branch are by common 
consent discarded, as if it were a recognised fact in 
these Colleges, that no woman can know anything. 
Besides a dislike to the thing itself, as a trifling with 
the good sense of that large portion of the public who 
have daughters to educate, we feel it a sort of inno- 
vation on the word os already borne by some of those 
Institutions one so loves and reveres ; — Chelsea Col- 
lege, one of the glories of our country; the less 
known, but very useful, Emanuel and Queen Elisa- 
beth Colleges, also for the young and old ; and still 
more, as applying only to one sex, Bromley College 
where the widow of many a man who haa “spent and 
been spent ” in the holiest of all labours, passes her 
days in a peaceful contemplation of their blessed 
re-union; and Whittington College, which opens 
its many hospitable doors, not only to widows, but to 
those who have borne the burden and heat of the day, 
uncheered by the happy cares of a married life, 
unscathed by the deep sorrow of its close. 
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Perhaps there is no class of Institution which so 
attaches the best sympathies of our nature, os that 
which provides for the aged, especially for aged women. 
There are but few of us who have not the privilege 
of recollecting that most endearing tic, the mother 
who looked on our childhood. How pathetic always 
seems the sentence “ /never knew my mother ! ” — 
How we yearn with tender pity over the motherless 
child! — and happy indeed are they who have seen 
that most beloved form, battling cheerily with Time, 
and assuming year by year a calmer, sweeter, holier 
beauty. In these asylums for the aged, we idealise 
the objects of our own gratitude, our own fond affec- 
tion, our earliest, happiest recollections ; mid for our 
mother's sake, tend and cherish those who, sharing 
her sex, her feebleness, also seem to share her claims 
on our care. 

Taught from her very infancy to look up to others, 
to consider that she is to be protected — forbidden, by 
all the usages of society, to be self-dependent; it 
seems a strange and unnatural thing that a woman 
should be allowed to live, to work, to suffer, and 
to die alone. Yet, is not this the lot of very, very 
many women P How many have wc seen, forced to 
abandon the “clingingncss” which is her very nature, 
and to stand upright, and alone; unshrinkingly and 
unmurmuringly working to live, and living to work, 
not for herself only, but for those nearest and dearest 
to her : nor is this a lot to mourn over while health 
and strength aid the willing hand, and the sense 
of usefulness fills the thankful heart. But when age 
creeps on, throwing its shadow before, over the 
dimming eye, the weakening frame, the less buoyant 
spirit, and the weary begins to long to be at rest, 
a blessed thing it is to think that there arc places — 
though still a very, very few — where rest can be found. 

We would cordially recommend all who enter into 
these feelings, to pay a visit to one, bearing the 
unpretending, but most significant title, the Asylum 
for Aged Governesses, at Kentish Town. There they 
will see our idea of what such a home for aged gentle- 
women should be. There each has her own small, but 
comfortable bed-room, with its hoarded relics telling 
of the Past, and its large Bible, speaking of the 
Future; but the sitting and eating rooms arc in 
common. This is to us a very decided improvement 
on the small, single house ; for poverty is, no doubt, a 
trial, and as every trial brings its temptation, so lonely 
poverty must be selfish. How shall she who has great 
difficulty to make her pittance meet her wants, turn 
her thoughts from that sad problem P The most 
generous-hearted woman alive will wish for,— ay, and 
take, if she can,— the larger half of the umbrella, when 
she has on that only bonnet which she has no means 
to replace l But at this Asylum, such feelings are, 
as much os possible, rendered dormant. All have the 
Bamc comforts, the same care, the same kindness; and 
the blessed effects are visible. Illness or trial to the 
sister or brother of one inmate, throws a gloom over 
every face ; a piece of good fortune to one, brightens 
many eyes; and that sweet word “We”— that word 


I without which this fair world, in its sinless beauty, 
was still imperfect — is a common souna. Well do 
I we remember the touching words of one then a 
candidate for the well-deServed comforts she now 
enjoys: “ You cannot tell what it is to live quite 
alone. I long to go home, and find some one t here ; 
and to feel sure that when the time cornea that my 
head will want a shoulder to rest on, it will find one! ” 
May it be long before she needs it ! 

There is one circumstance which will, wo think, 
strike most persons who visit this pleasant home, as 
it did us ; and that is, that many of the old ladies look 
younger than their baptismal registers have shown 
them to be. We were at first greatly surprised. 
There is no question of the wear and tear of their 
profession. We do not now speak of the adventitious 
disagreeables, which aro every day becoming less 
common, and will, as the march of intellect progresses, 
surely become obsolete — but of the actual employ- 
ment, Teaching. Our towns abound with tender and 
anxious mothers — they fondle their children in health, 
and nurse them in sickness — they work for them — 
they will sacrifice anything and everything for them— 
but how very, very few feel that they can leach them ! 
The labour, the dim routine of the schoolroom, the 
untiring patience for the dull, the gentle firmness 
with the obstinate, all that most tries the temper, the 
spirits, and the health, is the portion of the governess ! 
The governess, who has not tiie tie of motherhood to 
sweeten the weary task — not the knowledge that 
evening will bring the husband and the father, and 
the tiresome pupil of the morning will turn into one 
of the darlings of the cheerful fireside, redolent of 
home happiness. We knew, too, that there was 
scarcely, one of these old ladies who had not evidenced 
the depth of her affections by her self-denying strug- 
gles for those dear ones with whom, an a consequence, 
she could ( seldom share that blessed and familiar inter- 
course which makes all labour light. But when wo 
came to talk to some of the party, the mystery was 
solved— the cosmetic is “peace.” True, they have 
laboured long and arduously, but it is over; and the 
world’s cares and turmoils, its harassing and wearing 
trials, arc fading in the distance'; — true, they have 
suffered separation, and anxiety and bereavement; 
but those they loved are gone, where they are going; 
and the calmness of evening is gildJl with the rays 
that betoken a brighter and more cloudless morrow. 

Tbere was another visitor there besides ourselves, 
a merry-looking little fellow, belonging to one of the 
Ladies' Committee, who was enjoying one of his 
greatest treats in a visit to his aged friends— and 
apparently he was a very welcome guest, one of thoso 
playthings which we never outgrow ;— - his little arm 
was thrown fondly round the neck of one just seventy 
years older than himself ! 

Wc came away touched and gratified, yet haunted 
painfully by one still recurring thought. These nine- 
teen ladies are indeed comfortably and happily pro- 
vided for, but nineteen must necessarily bear a very 
small proportion to the numbers in this great metro- 
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polis who ar^now past work, and are, too probably, 
ending a life of praiseworthy exertion in poverty and 
bitter dependence. The question rings even now 
aadly in our ears—** Nineteen provided for— where 

ABE THE BEST?” 


THE RECLUSE, 

A STOBY OF THE COAST OF FRANCE. 


■ The large peninsula situated between the mouths 
[ of the Loire and Vilaine is indented by several bays, 
round which are found distinct colonics unmixed by 
time or close vicinity; the most striking difference 
exists on the north-west, at the boundary between the 
ancient county of Nantes and that of Vanncs. In 
Piriac, for instance, you will find on 011 c side the 
pcaceablo blood of Nantes united to the rich Saxon 
blood, -whilst on the other you meet with the turbu- 
lent and warlike inhabitant of Vanncs. The north 
side of the bay presents tranquil countenances, ur- 
bane manners, a slow and musical language; on the 
south arc found men of fierce appearance, of aggres- 
sive habits, and of hurried speech. The former will 
reply to reproach by an apology, the latter by abuse, 
or even blows. On both north and south you find 
the same lack of industry. Content with the produce 
of his fishing, or the fruits of his small plot of ground, 
the Piriayais accepts the station that chance has 
allotted him in the world, not because lie likes it, but 
because it is for him. Require not from him any 
unusual effort unless you intend to repay him a hun- 
dred-fold for it, for lie would reply to you in the 
words of the Peruvian Indian : “ Eor copper, I open 
my eyes; for silver, I turn round; but, to induce me 
to rise, you must employ gold.” 

This was especially the case some years since, be- 
fore the peaceable bathers, who had been driven from 
Poruic, Pouliguen, and Croisic, by the increase of 
inhabitants, went to seek solitude juid liberty umong 
the rocks of Piriac. Before there was a regular road 
opened, visitors were obliged to make their journey 
with caravans of mules, as in the “ sierras ** of Spain; 
now, however, there arc numerous conveyances 
between the peninsula and the main laud. In the 
sixteenth century, the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Roman Catholic towns, when conversing with, or 
catechized by the celebrated priest, Eranpois Baron, 
on the subject of this ancient Protestant retreat, used 
to say, ” Pire-y a-t-il P ” whence arose, according to 
the literati of the country, the name of Piriac. 

Thanks to the visitors from the Loire-Inferieure 
and rillc-et-Vilaine, the inhabitants of tho once 
Protestant village are now becoming more civilized ; 
h6uses are prepared for the reception of their passing 
guests, a kind of market is established, and several 
bathing-houses and machines arc to bo seen; but 
during the Restpr&tian nothing of the kind y&s in 
existence. Piriac was known only through the anti- 
quaries of Nantes, who had never visited the spot, 


although they published a description of it in the 
“ Lycle Armoricain.” Thanks to them, a voek since 
named the Tomb of Almanzor, (a corruption of Alms* 
zur, the Victorious,) from the fact of One of the 
officers of the Spanish garrison (established there in 
1590) being buried near it, was transformed into "a 
druidical altar, with gutters formed for the reception 
of the blood of the victims;** a few pieces of tin and 
pewter, which had been cast on shore by the tide, were 
converted into “ mines formerly worked by the Cartha- 
ginians ;** and the village of Penhareng, thus named 
on account of the herrings (harengs) which abound in 
those parts, was poetically changed to the “ promon- 
tory of harangues.” These remarkable discoveries 
were well received, and credited, more especially as 
no one took the trouble to ascertain their verity. 
Even if any stranger, a lover of solitude, chanced to 
visit the isolated village, tho inhabitants made no 
effort to retain him. If lie wanted to stop, he must 
be contented with the general fore, and not expect 
any attention or assistance from them; inoffensive, 
but inert, they would not think of altering their mode 
of life on his account. Not an offer of services, not 
the smallest piece of information about tho neigh- 
bourhood would lie receive; he must go and seek fish 
from the fisherman, milk from the farm-yard, and 
bread frqpi the bakehouse. Everything was granted 
with an air of surprise ; for they could not understand 
why people, who had vines and lands of tbeir own, 
should come and take other people’s wine and bread. 

One man alone in the village did not reason thus, 
and was always ready to servo the new comers; it 
was Lewis Marzon. Bom of an unknown father, and 
of a mother whose tenderness did not make up for 
her vices, he was left an orphan at tho age of eighteen, 
with a younger brother, whose origin was as obscure 
as his own. He had neither boat nor land; he followed 
no trade, and lived only on what he could gather from 
the sen or shore, — sea-wceds taken from the bottom of 
the little pools, fish caught by line, or shells detached 
from the rocks. Whilst the others reaped on the 
ocean, he gleaned what he could on the shore ; hence 
he obtained, in contempt, the name of <f the sca-shore 
gleaner.” It was only ut a later period that the arrival 
of a few visitors afforded him a means of subsistence. 

' If a messenger was wanted to go to Gu^rande — a 
bather required, whose experience would prevent 
danger— a guide who knew every nook and comer of 
the bay, Marzon was always ready. However, bis 
zeal, instead of gaining him friends among his com- 
panions, appeared rather to procure him their con- 
tempt. In the opinion of men capable only of under- 
standing and following a certain roqjjne of daily 
occupations, his variety of abilities appeared incon- 
sistency, and his quickness they deemed cunning. 
Marzon had an instinctive enmity towards tradition, 
ever limited and unchanging, which he felt without 
comprehending, and the malevolent contempt he 
experienced inspired him with painful timidity; so 
that he enjoyed but little sympathy with the rest of 
the villagers. 
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Nerertheie! in the midst of this general dislike, 
Minon had obtained the affection of a stranger, who 
resided in the little isle of Met, about two leagues from 
Piriao. No one knew why Leo Manilas, a native of the 
BasscB-Pyrfales, had made his way to that desert 
island. He had come from Bayonne on board a 
fishing vessel, settled at Croisic, and lived for many 
years on a small trade in cattle. He was of a melan- 
choly, irritable temper, ever apprehensive of evil, and 
manifestly disgusted with the society of other men. 
During the discussion about the right of pasturage 
in the isle of Met, wliioh had remained uncultivated 
and untenanted since the English cruisers had driven 
away the inhabitants, Leo Manilas went to visit the 
spot, and, attracted by the wild appearance of the 
island, he easily obtained permission to farm it. lie 
had lived there for ten years, cultivating one corner 
of the isle, and letting out the rest for pasture-land 
to the inhabitants of the opposite shore, who took 
their cattle to him in spring, aud returned for 
them in the month of July, when the grass was 
beginning to turn brown, and the spring water to 
become Bcarcc; the money he received for this land 
forming the largest portion of his revenue. 

Onr narrative commences just at the latter period ; 
and many were engaged in re-embarking their cattle 
for the Continent in tho two boats generally employed 
for that purpose. These were owned by Gorou and 
Lubert, called “ Loug Mark meu, who, though very 
different in age and disposition, were seldom separate 
from one another. The former had embarked when 
very young in a man-of-war, on quitting which 
he became a fisherman. The wandering and adven- 
turesome life of a seaman was not only habitual 
but necessary to him, and the only redeeming feature 
he could find on terra Jirma was the public-house. 
In addition to the violent temper of the county of 
Vannes, of which he was a native, he possessed a 
supreme contempt for all who did not live upon the 
ooean like himself. As to Lubert, he was a kind of 
savage, as strong as a whale, vicious as a shark, but 
incapable of carrying into effect a single resolution. 
Hence Goron was accustomed, as lie used to say, “ to 
bring him to the oar.” 

Whilst the two proprietors were embarking tho 
cattle, Lewis Marzon, who always acted as agent 
between the island farmer and the labourers of the 
Continent, was settling the accounts with the latter ; 
he soon returned to Lee’s cabin with the money he 
had received. This hut was constructed at one ex- 
tremity of the isle, of the ruins of the old farm 
which had been burnt by the English ; it consisted 
simply of a ggmnd-floor covered with a thatched roof. 
At a few steps on the left was the pond for watering 
thp cattle, which now appeared almost dry ; a little 
beyond was seen a well surrounded by four large 
pieces of granite, and on the little mound facing 
Piriac was a flag-staff for signals. The remainder of 
the island was one extensive meadow encircled by 
reeks, and a beach beyond which raged the ocean. 
One glance was sufficient to enable the beholder to 


view the entire extent of the isle, on which not a tree, 
not a shrub, nor even a tuft of heath was visible. 
Here and there appeared a few tall 'thistles, covered 
with a species of grey snail in such immense numbers 
that they resembled petrified branches. The field 
cultivated by Manilas may have presented a more 
verdant aspect, but, being situated at the. other ex- 
tremity of the island, it was concealed by the enclosure 
with which it had been surrounded to protect it from 
the incursions of the cattle. 

Marzon found his friend seated on the threshold of 
liis hut, ou a portion of a capstan, the remains of 
some shipwreck which lmd been cast on shore by the 
tide. Notwithstanding the heat of the day, he was 
dressed in thick cloth trowsers, a very warm jacket, 
a striped woollen shirt, and a white cap, which 
entirely covered his cars. Over his shoulders was 
hung a heifer’s skin, tho head forming a kind of hood. 
Yet the first touch of fever caused Manilas to shiver 
beneatli these hot garments. He extended his icy 
hands to the sun, aud his gloomy face was agitated 
by convulsive movements. 

After giving him the money he had received, Marzon 
inquired after his health. 

“ You see,” replied Leo in his harsh native accent, 
“ there is ice in my veins ! If I were in my native 
[ land, I slioult^ have thought that a wizard had risen 
during the night, and carried off all tho heat of my 
blood for the benefit of some rich old miser in the 
town ; but here there arc no sorcerers, so that cannot 
be the case.” 

" Would it not be better to go over to Piriao, aud 
call the doctor ? ” inquired Lewis. 

“The doctor P no, indeed!” returned Marillas; 
“since I live like the wolves, I must recover like 
them, without any doctor except patience.” 

“That is certainly a very useful thing,” said his 
companion, “but you may, perhaps, require aid also; 
you arc very lonely here, Marillas.” 

“ Lonely ! ” repeated the litarnais, “ do not 
you sec all these sea-gulls flying about over the 
cottage. When you are gone, they will come and eat 
at my feet, and talk to me. Then, I have ])ebrua, x 

but, good heavens ! I don’t sec it 

Where can it be P ” 

“Your tame cobriau ?” * inquired Marzon; “I 
left it down there by the side of the 'boats. It is an 
ill-tcmpercd creature, let me tell you, Marillas; it 
tries to bite everybody.” 

“ Except myself,” said the invalid, with a smile of 
satisfaction ; “ but I must confess I am much amused 
at your ideas ; you people on the Continent complain 
of Debrva, and yet he imitates your example, does he 
not ? He pays you by attacking you with his beak 
for the shot you have deposited in the bodies of his* 
comrades. You denominate that ill-temper; I call It 
justice. Man is a cruel animal; he can no sooner 
stand than he begins throwing stones at the dogs and 

(1) " Debrua " U the name the B6omals give to Satan | they 
often apply it in jest to animals of black plumage. 

(2) “ Cobriau, a species of raven. 
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Iparrpws; w booh at he sees anything living, he 
wishes to deprive it of life ; it ia his instinct.” ' 

" And you have followed this instinct like the rest 
of the world, Manilas,” said Lewis, smiling; “for, 
if I remember rightly, you told me you were a good 
sportsman.” 

“When I lived on the Continent .... Tes, at that 
time I imagined that I had a right to destroy all that 
did not bear the human, face. On coming here, X 
even purchased a gun ; you may see it yet hanging 
near the door.” 

“ And did you never use it f ” inquired Marzon. 

“ Once only, the first day. When the vessel had 
gone away, and I was left alone, I went round, guu 
in hand, like Robinson Crusoe, to examine my terri- 
tories; the*sea-mews, sea-gulls, and oobriaux , who 
hod never been alarmed by huntsmen, came down and 
almost perched on my head, and flew round roe as if 
they were doing the honours of the island, and wanted 
| to show it to me. At first, I thought only of the 
pleasure I felt in looking at and hearing them ; it was 
company for me; but when I reached the coire 
espagnole, I remembered that I had a gun. Mecha- 
nically I aimed, and three of the birds foil into the 
sea. At the sound of the report, the rest had all dis- 
persed. I saw them soon descend one after another 
to the spot where their companions had fullen, rest 
on the wave as if expecting them again, and then fly 
away, rending the air with their cries. A few minutes 
I afterwards there was not a bird in the island.” 

“ But they returned in the evening ? ” said Lewis. 

“ Noither in the evening nor on the following day,” 
replied Marillas ; “ my rock became a desert on which 
no living creature was to be seen, — where I heard no 
sound but that of the waters dashing on the stony 
beach. At first, I did not trouble myself about it ; but 
. gradually solitude appeared to affect my spirit. I be- 
came melancholy ; I looked in vain to the four quarters 
of the globe ; nothing was to be seen but tho clouds 
which hastened past the island, and the sea which 
foamed beneath. At length, on tho sixth day, two 
sea-gulls appeared on the coire any lane. I dared not 
approach, lest I should frighten them ; but in the 
evening I went to scatter some corn on the rock. 
The following day appeared the sca-mcws, then the 
cohriaux. Afterwards they all came back, as you may 
soc ; I have regained my companions, and I can assure 
you I am in no hurry to send them away again ! ” 

“ I can understand that,” replied Marzon : “ when 
a man has no other company, he is satisfied with that 
of birds; but you would find better companions on 
the continent.” 

“Ha! you think so, do youP” exclaimed the 
Bdarnaia ; “ and pray who should I find there, eh P — 
good-for-nothing scoundrels who destroy one another? 
I can see enough of them bore — I have only to look 
at the fishes.” 

“Come, come, Marillas, you are in one of your 
gloomy moods to-day,” said the youth smiling, “ there 
| are good Christians everywhere.” 

I “ And pray have you ever had the good fortune to 


meet any of that kind,” inquired Leo ironically, “you, 
who are despised because yon know not the mm of 

your father P ” 

“ It is a severe trial,” said Lewie mdbfc ”bot I 
try to bear it without oomplaining.’ 9 4 

“ I do not complain of my fever either. What t 
man cannot prevent, he must bear with in silence ; but, 
in the long run, that produoes an incurable wound, 
I know something about that myself, seeing I am, Uke 
you ..... of unknown origin.” 

“ You, Marillas P” 

“ Yes, and they so often reproached me for it in my 
native country, that at last I left my home. But one 
gets accustomed to anything. Then, death must come 
some time or another, and free us from the trouble! of 
this life. You can now understand why I prefer the 
society of Bea-fowl to that of men.” 

“ I do indeed understand, my dear Leo,” replied 
Marzon, evidently interested in his companion's his- 
tory ; “for sometimes X myself have thought I should 
like to take refuge in some uninhabited island, and 
hear no more of abuse.” 

The B6arnais looked steadily at him. 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed he suddenly ; “well then, my 
man, what prevents your coming hereP There is 
room for two in the. hut, and you know I shall not 
grudge you your food.” 

“ You are very good, Marillas,” returned the youth ; 
“ but I am not alone, you know : there is a boy down 
there who cannot yet do without his brother.” 

“ Julius!” resumed the invalid; “he can accom- 
pany you ; we shall soon find him a stool and a plate. 
Of all the people I have met with, both here and 
in my own country, you are the only one who was 
ever kind to me ; let us see if we three cannot form a 
mateloltage? You shall have your share of the profits, 
and the saints punish me if I do not take care that it 
is the largest part.” 

“ May God reward you for your generosity ! ” ex- 
claimed the young man, visibly affected ; "ever sinoe 
I can remember, no one has acted so kindly towards 
me ; you are the first who spoke to me like a parent and 
a friend ; and, were I to live as long as the rocks on 
your island, Marillas, 1 should never forget your kind- 
ness, and to the day of my death I shall thank you 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

“ Then it is settled, you will come P ” interrupted 
the Bcarnais. 

Marzon looked embarrassed, and replied hesitate 
ingly s 

“ I should like ; yes, indeed I should like to do so, 
but one gets notions .... then there are some 
things .... and when one is accustomed ... so that,, 
you understand, X cannot ...” 

The piercing eye of the invalid was fixed on Lewis, 
who blushed, held down his head, and stopped short. 

“ I understand that your speech is rather un- 
intelligible,” said Marillas ; “ but tell me, have jon any 
more profitable speculation in prospect P” 

(1J Mateloltage, «n association peculiar to sailors. 
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" None,” answered Lewis without raising liis eyes. 

“ What keeps you on the continent, then P It is 
neither interest, occupation, nor pleasure P ” 

Lewis shook his head. 

“ Then, it is certain,*' exclaimed the Blarn&is, "it 
must be a woman." 

M&rzon started and looked behind him, as if afraid 
of being overheard. The invalid drew the skin more 
closely round him with an expression of coutcmpt. 

“ A woman ! ** repeated ho satirically ; “ I might 
have known it ; I ought to have guessed it. As soon as 
birds have feathers, they fly to the, bird-lime directly. 
And pray who is your lady-love P Some one in a much 
higher rank than yourself, I suppose P Well, 1 shall 
hear more of it*soon. 1 did the same kind of thing 
when 1 was young ... I hope, at least, you have made 
a good choice, Lewis, and that the young lady is 
as beautiful os a fairy.** 

" She is a good girl, and one whom you would like 
if you knew her, Manilas, " said Marzon with return- 
ing courage. 

" You think so, do you ? " said the Bcarnais, laugh- 
ing. “ Yes, yes, my boy, you have of course drawn a 
prize ; that is always the case at your age. I hope you 
have not overrated the value of the article. Goron 
will tell me in a little while.” 

" Eor goodness* sake, do not mention it to Goron,** 
exclaimed Lewis in evident terror ; "neither to Goron 
nor to * Long Mark.* ” 

" What is she to them ? ’* asked Leo. 

Then, as if suddenly recollecting something, lie 
added : 

“ Ha ! ha ! I remember, Goron had a daughter 
brought up at Gulraude, by an aunt, who died 
about a year ago, when the girl was obliged to come 
home.** 

Lewis made & sign iu the affirmative. 

" Then it is she who has caught you iu her net P ** 
continued the invalid ; “ but I fancy ... yes ... I am 
sure I have heard some one say that she was betrothed 
to Lubert.” 

4t That is her fathcr*s wish, but Annette never gave 
her consent.*' 

"Because she prefers you, I apprehend? Bravo, 
I sec your talc is perfect in every part. Secret at- 
tachment! Thwarted love! That may last a long 

time So may the father’s opposition ! Well, 

yon must take your chances, poor fellow ; I do not 
ask you to come and live with me; remain on the con- 
tinent. Indeed, I can do without companions, since 
I have Debrua; but he has not come bock yet ... . 
Where can he be P ” 

. “Your ‘cobriau?* Here it is,” exclaimed the 
harsh voice of Lubert, who just then appeared from 
behind the hut. Approaching Manilas, he threw the 
bird at bis feet. The B<Samais looked at the extended 
wings, half-opened beak, and stiffened limbs of his 
pet, and stooping down, took it in his hands to ex- 
amine it more minutely ; then suddenly starting, be 
exclaimed — 

"But he is dead! ** 


"So much the better," observed Long Mark, 
quietly; "well! I expeoted it 

"You!" interrupted Leo, with flashing eyes and 
trembling voice ; "then you know how it happened? 
There is blood on his wings! Debrua has been 
killed!" 

" Well, don’t lose your temper for such a trifle,” 
returned the sailor, shrugging up his shoulders. 

" Who did it P Answer me. Who did it P " inquired 
the Blamais, rising. 

Lubert cast on him a look of brutality, mingled 
with insolent ferocity. 

“WlioP indeed!" repeated lie, "some one whom 
the bird was annoying. He was always at my heels, 
pecking my legs ; to quiet him, I gave him a kick, 
and — he never stirred afterwards." 

The rude laugh which accompanied this speech was 
interrupted by Leo’s suddenly seizing him by the 
neck. 

“Then, it is you !” exclaimed he in a voice trem- 
bling with grief and anger: "you have killed an 
animal which was unable to defend itself ; you have 
killed it at my very door, and now you bring it to me 
dead ! Wretch that you are ! Did you imagine I 
should not avenge liis death, and punish your base 
cruelty?” 

"One moment at least, one moment!" stammered 
the giant sailor, startled by this unexpected violence. 
" Loose me, Marillas ! anybody would think I had 
killed one of your family.** 

“Say rather, the whole of my family, brute! savage!” 
returned Leo; "the whole of my family, do you 
hear ? for lie was my sole friend, my solo companion.” 

"Well! so much the worse!” interrupted the 
sailor rudely ; “ I tell you to let me go.” 

And as the Bearnais still retained his hold, he 
added, — 

"You will not! thunder and lightning! do not 
plague me like your bird, or ** 

He seized the invalid’s hands, and freed his own 
neck, and then threw him off so violently, that Ma- 
rillas fell to the ground. Rising quickly, he seized 
his gun, and aimed it at Lubert, and would have 
killed him on the spot had not Marzon rushed forward 
and snatched the gun from him. Just at that moment, 
happily for all parties, Goron and the peasants arrived 
at the cottage. They all joined in endeavouring to 
calm the Blarnais ; but lie was too much buried in 
grief and rage to listen to them. Leaning ogainst 
the wall of his hut, the dead bu d at his feet, his hand 
resting on his gun, Leo presented so terrible an ap- 
pearance, that the men were afraid to approach him. 

"Go away," exclaimed he. "And you, Lubert, 
remember that sooner or later the weak are avenged ! 
Once more, go away ; the island is mine — it is my pro- 
perty ; begone from my sight, or by the God who made 
us, I will fire upon you as thieves and murderers." 

There was something so wild in his manner, that 
they instinctively obeyed. Marzon attempted to ap- 
proach, but Leo, pointing to the door, added: "All! 
every one of you !** And as soon as they had crossed 
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the threshold, he darted to the entrance, and barri- 
caded it within. 


Goron, Lubert, and the peasants held a council for looking earnestly at her. 


" And yon refused his offer P u 
' “ Does that surprise yon, Annie P M said the youth* 


a few moments to determine how they should act. 
Lewis oalled Mfallas several times, but the only 


Annette blushed deeply, and cast down 'bet 
“Every oue acts according to his. own i 


answer he received being a fresh order to depart, he pleasure/' returned she, spinning more diligently than 
and his companions determined to set sail and return ever. 

to Piriao. “ My pleasure ! " repeated Marzon ; M do you think 

II. it would bo my pleasure to leave the village while you 

A pew days after Goron's visit to tho isle of Met, remain in it ? For Heaven's sake, do not talk so, 
his daughter Annette was spinning at tho door, which Annie ; you know very well that if it is my interest 
opened on the garden behind their cottage. Her to be on the island, it will always be my happiness to 
father bad just left her to join Lubert at the “ Sar- remain here." 

dine d’ Argent " tavern, and Marzon, who had been And perceiving that she waa about to interrupt Him, 
awaiting his departure, no sooner saw him turn away he added quickly : 

from the door, than he carefully scaled the wall which “ Do not fear my speaking again of my attachment, 
surrounded the garden, and descended on the opposite Tbc other day I told you all that I had so long kept 
side. On seeing him, the young girl made a gesture in my own heart. You answered me ; now I can be 
of surprise, so evidently feigned, ‘that no oue could silent, and await a more favourable occasion; but, if 


have been deceived by it. 


you do not want to drive me mad, do not speak as if 


“ Dear me, how you frightened me, Lewis,” said wo were nothing to one another, Annie, I entreat 
she, with a smile that belied her words ; “ is that the you.” 


way you come into people’s houses? What would 
the neighbours say if they could see you ? ” 


“ Well, be it so,” replied the young girl laughing, 
to conceal her emotion, “especially as you do not 


“ You kuow, Annie, that the neighbours arc in the yet read sufficiently well for me to discontinue my 
fields, and you never yet forbade my coming in by tbc instruction.” 

wall.” “ It is not for want of trying, at any rate,” said 

The young lady having nothing to say in reply, Marzon, drawing from his pocket a Paromien, the 
devoted herself in a most exemplary manner to the tattered binding and discoloured leaves of which 
disentangling of her thread, which task she performed testified to long usage. 

by the aid of her pearly little teeth. Louis, mean- “ Although it is a sacred book, and my mother 
while, seated himself on a stool at her feet, and (God forgive her !) always used it, I never thought 
remained absorbed in contemplation. Annette ap- of it until you took it to teach me how to read, but 
peared embarrassed by his gaze, and in order to divert since then it has never left me, and you may see 
| his attention, asked Marzon where his little brother I have marked every lesson.” 

Julius, whom she had just seen passing tho cottage, Thus saying, lie opened the volume, and showed 
was going. The young man replied that lie had sent her between almost every leaf, blades of grass, and 
him to Lcrat to learn if any one was going to fish near dried leaves and flowers. Annette smiled, 
the isle of Met on the following day. “ I am anxious “ Let us see whether you have been very industri- 
ubout Marillas,” added he ; “ when we left him the ous, Lewis,” said she, motioning to the young man, 
other day, ho was very ill, and I am afraid lest any- who brought his stool nearer, and seated himself at 
thing should happen.” * her feet. 

“ Do not give way to such fancies, Lewis,” said The old volume was placed on the young girl's 
Annette ; “ if the Bearnais found he was dangerously knees, and opened at a page adorned by a picture of 
ill, would he not have hoisted the signal of distress ? ” the Virgin with the seven swords in her heart. 

“ Indeed, I do not know ; when we went away, he Whether it happened intentionally or by chance, it 
was full of sorrow, on account of his cobrian, and was the marriage-service. Annette pointed with her 
Marillas is not like other people. The idea of dealt; bobbin to tbc lines, as Marzon read with much If 
would trouble him less than the thought of asking hesitation: 

a favour from any one lie does not like. If lie is “ 0 God ! look with favour upon thine handm aid i 
really offended with tho people on the continent, be about to bo united to her husband ; she implores j 
may probably die there in his solitude without raising thy protection. Graut that her marriage may be 
his signal, or seeking aid from others in any way. one of peace and love. May she be amiable as 
For my own part, I should never cease to regret his Rachel, wise as Rebecca, faithful as Sarah . . , Lord, 
death, for no other man living has shown me eo much thou hast been meroiful unto us, thou hast bad pity 
kindness ; he is like a brother to me, Annie, and upon us, enable us to live to thine honour and glory.” 
it was only the other day he gave me a most sincere The young man raised his eyes to Annette, savimr 

r l.:. » *11. 


proof of his affection.” 

“ In what manner-? ” inquired the young girl. 


with a smile : 

“ It is not I who speak, Annie, it u the book: .but 

ii._i.-n , ■ 


“ By offering Julius and myself a port of his cottage, you see that Providence itself appears to encourage 
with a share of his profits.” us.” 


THE RECLUSE. 


“ Be quiet, Lewis,” replied his fair instruotress, 
shaking her head, “Providence does not trouble 
itself about such trifles, and our fate depends upon 
people who hare very different ideas from ours.” 

*• I know it, I know it but too well,” resumed 
Marzon, 11 jour father (God be merciful to him !) 
alwajs hated me as if I had injured him ; but one 
cannot always hate an innocent youth who seeks only 
to loro you. Therefore, provided you retain me 
a place in your affections, Annie, I shall not despair. 
God brings everything to pass in his own lime ; it is 
for us to exercise patience : everybody must await his 
time.” 

" Yes,” said Annette sadly, “ but everybody has 
not a ‘Long Mark * to interfere with them.” 

The young man started, and the blood rushed to 
his usually colourless face. 

" Has he spoken to you then ? ” inquired he in a 
low and hurried voice. 

u Not himself,” replied Annette, with a contemptu- 
ous movement of the shoulders ; “ do you imagine 
* Long Mark * would know how to spCak to a woman P 
But some one has spoken for him.” 

She then told him how frequently her father had 
annoyed her by speaking of their neighbour, whom lie 
was so eager to have for a son-in-law. Although 
Marzon, like everybody else, had suspected Goron's 
intentions, he appeared overwhelmed by this informa- 
tion, and his fair companion, whose only intention was 
to render him less confident of success, soon per- 
ceived that she had gone too far. She then tried to 
revive his courage ; but, as it generally happens, the 
young man, having once yielded to despair, remained 
buried in grief, and refused to hear of consolation. 
He contrasted his poverty with the opulence of his 
rival, the contempt which had ever been his portion 
with the awe inspired by “Long Mark then, lie 
recalled all the misery and suffering he had experienced 
from his childhood, and came to the conclusion 
that happiness and he were never intended for com- 
panions. He added that if, os was most probable, lie 
should be compelled to relinquish a hope by which 
alone he had long been supported, he saw no reason 
why he should still drag on on existence which would 
henceforth be ouly a burden to him. 

This sudden change from the most sanguine expec- 
tation to the deepest despair, although so common and 
endlessly-recurring an event, occasioned poor Annette 
serious alarm. She was attempting to calm his sorrow, 
by gentle reproaches and by proving that there was 
yet good cause for hope, when the voice of her father 
was heard from without : she rose hastily, surprised 
and alarmed by so speedy a return, and motioned 
to Marzon, who instantly darted into the garden. 
Almost at the same moment, the street door was 
opened, and Goron entered followed by Lubert. 

Although the sitting at the “ Sardine d’ Argent ” 
had beeu shorter than usual, tho heightened colours, 
lou^ voices, and unsteady movements of the two men, 
proved that they had not wasted their time. Yet this 
semi-intoxication produced a different effect upon each 


of them. With Annette's father, it seemed to render 
his usually imperious temper doubly tyrannical ; with 
Lubert, it obftnged to stupidity. The young girl, 
on glancing at their faces, held aloof, ns if hoping 
to escape them; but “ Long Mark” ftoroeived her, and 
pointing towards her, exclaimed with a rude laugh : 

“ There she is, master, there she is I ” 

“ Then, keep her, fellow,” returned the fisherman, 
lighting his pipe. 

Lubert was about to follow his instructions to the 
letter, and attempted to soize the young girl, but she 
escaped from him with an exclamation of terror. He 
turned towards the sailor with an air of pitiful awk- 
wardness. 

“ Well ! you see she does not like it !” said he dis- 
concerted. 

Annette had gained tho door, and stood on the 
threshold ready to escape. 

“ If a respectable girl cannot remain here without 
being annoyed,” exclaimed she, iu a voioe trembling 
from indignation rather than terror, “bIio will find 
some house more secure.” 

“ What is that P” cried Goron, with fen ominous 
frown ; “ where is the respectable girl who would seek 
any house but that of her father?” 

Annette attempted to answer, but lie interrupted 
her by continuing in a still louder tone : — 

“ Silence ! I command you ! shut the door and 
coine here ; we want to talk. Sit down, Lubert ; a 
glass of spirits will brighten our ideas.” 

He placed a bottle of brandy and two wine-glasses 
on the tublc ; “ Long Mark ” sat down opposite him, 
whilst the young girl, who had slowly obeyed her 
father’s injunction, stood at a little distance, looking 
anxiously at tho two sailors. 

“ Well then,” said Goron, beginning by a transition 
not uncommon with him, and always connecting what 
he was about to say with what had been the subject 
of his thoughts, “there is no need for further delay, let 
us come to an understanding os speedily as possible. 
Come here, Cobriau , and let us talk like Christians.” 

Annette felt a little comforted when she heard her 
father call her by this name, which she had received 
in her childhood on account of her black hair. She 
approached with a faint smile. 

“ You have not forgotten,” resumed Goron, “ what 
I told you about 1 Long Mark’s ' inlet /ions towards 
yon ? Wei), he is still anxious to have you ; lie wants 
to arrange the business to-day ; we have been talking 
about it, and if any one attempts to oppose the 
match, he will be a rascal. Is it not so, Mark P” 

“ A mean rascal !” repeated Lubert, delighted that 
his imagination had been so fertile as to produce an 
adjective. 

“ Therefore, you see,” continued Goron, “we only 
inform you of the matter out of kindness, but we 
cannot have any opposition or delay, because we are 
in a hurry.” 

“ Very much so,” added Lubert. 

“ Now I advise you to aet towards him as you 
ought to do, for you will have no cause to regret it; 


^ THE RECLUSE. 

ha could fill a bag as long as himself with six-lures her emotion, Goran seemed to find in it a fresh cause 
pieces, and ha will giro you finer clothes and orna- of anger. 

manta than any woman in the place. Did you not 11 Bravo ! that’s it, ory now, obstinate creature P* 
say so, Mark P" exclaimed he, “ cry as if all the rivers that supply the 

“ And I will do it, too I" added the sailor, who was sea were in your heart j but it is only water, you seet 

decidedly in a brilliant mood. and a sailor cares not for it. Ha ! you want to oppose 

" Then, it is settled ; adteu-vat, 1 now embrace each me, ehP Well! plague it I we’ll see about that, 
other.” We must find out whioh is the strongest, my will or 

Lubert extended his arms to draw the young girl your foolish fancy ! for it is evident, sinoe you Can 
towards him ; but Annette, who had hitherto remained giro no reason, that you gnly want to brave my autho- 
mute and motionless with astonishment, started back rity. Is it not so P Answer me. Has not Lubert 
with so expressive a gesture that the fisherman once everything necessary to make a woman happy P . . . 
more stopped short. unless, indeed, she is looking elsewhere.” 

“ Do not be in such a hurry, Lubert,” said she, And os this Inst supposition appeared to enlighten 
taming pale ; “ before marrying a .girl, it is necessary him suddenly, lie added in a still louder tone : 
to obtain her consent.” “ Ila ! I’ll stake my life that’s the reason. Come, 

“And do you mean to say you want to refuse tell me, luivc I guessed P yes, or no? Will you 

Lubert P” exclaimed Goron, fixing his eyes on her. answer?” 

The young girl could not endure that look ; she He had snatched away the apron that covered poor 


trembled, but answered in a low voice : — 


He had snatched away the apron that covered poor 
Annette’s face, and she appeared with downcast eyes. 


“ The meanest creatures are free to choose their blushing with confusion, and attempting to turn away 
own masters, and my father will not refuse to dedicate her head. Gorou struck his hands together and re- 


me to the Virgin, if it is my wish.” 

“ Your wish!” repeated the sailor, angrily; “is it 


suincd quickly 

“ Ila ! then, that’s the secret ; there is a lover 


ever a girl’s wish not to be married? Away with your behind the scene ! But what is his naineP ehP . . , 
falsehoods ! Come, let us hear what reason you have Is it Moreau * Grain d’Orge,* Ermon * La Soif,* or 
for refusing ‘Long Mark ?’ Did 1 not tell you he had Richard *Lc GlorieuxP’ I have never seen you talk- 
more than enough money to keep you comfortably ? ing to any of them.” 

is he not the finest fellow in the place, and one who “ No, it is always Lewis Marzon who stops to 
knows salt water too P — for I could pardon your rc- speak to her,” said Lubert, without understanding 
fusing a farmer ; but a true sailor, the devil take me the force of his own observation. 


if I think of allowing such u thing ! You arc to marry 
him, do you hear P and to prove tliat we are in earnest, 
I may as well tell you, that you are to go with us to 
the ‘ Cur6 * in a quarter of an hour.” 

"I will not go!” said Annette, gaining strength 
from despair. 


At the name of Marzon, the young girl was Unable 
to conceal a movement which her father observed. 

“ Lewis Marzon!” exclaimed he. 

His look seemed to penetrate Annette’s soul. 

“ Can it be he ? Yes, yes, now that I think of it, 
the beggar is always here; it is ho who brings the 


Goron seized his daughter’s arm, drew her roughly water and digs the garden, and out of gratitude, she 
towards him, and bringing his heated face into close teaches him to read. I dare say, now, he was in the 


contact with lier’s, exclaimed with compressed lips : 
" Yon say !” 


garden when wc came in ; I heard the door shut.” 

He advanced toward the entrance opening on the 


11 1 say,” replied Annette firmly, “ that I would garden, when he suddenly perceived the Paroissien 
rather be killed !” that Marzon had left behind him on the stool. 

The sailor rose with so violent a movement, and so “ Here is bis book !” exclaimed lie, taking it up, 
tremendous an oath, that Lubert himself trembled; “and, God forgive me! it is left open, where he was 
Annette closed her eyes, expecting the blow, but reading ... at the marriage-service ! . . . Wretched 
stood firm on the same spot. Whether ho was awed girl I then it is indeed true ! This is your chosen 
by her firmness, or was still master of himself, Goron oae ! a vagabond living upon the alms of the 
stopped, and his raised hand descended without having ocean! a coward whom a sailor would break like a 
struck his daughter. He made up for it by expending straw ! And you dared to expect that I would have 
his vocabulary of abuse and insult upon her. An* such a son-in-law ! I would rather take you to the 
nette’s strength, which hod hitherto appeared to in- top of one of the highest rocks, and send you head 
crease with the peril of her situation, now suddenly foremost into the sea.” 

forsook her. She had been prepared for violence of “ Do as you please,” said Annette, who had some 
action, and now found herself surprised, as it were, by of Goron’s blood in her veins, and always became bold 
this storm of words. Tho tears filled her eyes and when threatened. 

chased each other rapidly down her cheeks; she buried “ Be silent! fool-hardy girl,” interrupted her 
her face in her apron. Ear from being softened by father, incapable of restraining himself any longer; 
— — “your turn will come later— -I am going to settle 

(1) A sailor's word, Indicating that everything la ready and the ^ arzon 8 accou ut first. Come, Mark, this is your 
teasel la to start. business as much as mine.” 
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Lubert rose; Annette, in alarm, placed herself 
before them to interrupt them, and exclaimed, “ What 
are you going to do?” 

« A benefit to society in general, by ridding the 
country of a worthless scoundrel,” replied Goron, 
buttoning up his waistcoat, os .he always did when 
preparing for a decisive action. “We arc going 
to watch for my boat at the Turbale , and if wc 
find the beggar on our road, woe betide him ! ” 

" Woe, indeed!” repeats Mark, extending his 
gigantic fists in a menacing attitude. 

Annette, with clasped hands, endeavoured to arrest 
her father's progress; but he pushed her quickly 
aside and went out, followed by Lubert. His daugh- 
ter remained for some moments as if petrified ; she 
knew by experience all tjjat was to be feared from 
Goron’s anger. Twice already his violcnco had 
brought him before the magistrates, and Marzon 
might be the victim of his impetuosity. “Long 
Mark ” himself, although naturally indolent, might be 
led by example : he was generally inert, but when 
once roused to action, his power was not to be with- 
stood. Annette fell on a seat, her hands folded 
on her heart, her cheeks inflamed, and her eyes filled 
with tears, and murmured an inarticulate prayer; 
then rising hastily, she passed her hand across 
her eyes ; — she had just remembered that this was the 
ho.ur for Marzou to be at the rocks of Castelli. In 
bringing home the cow, she could easily pass that 
way, see Lewis, and thus prevent his encountering Iter 
father and Lubert. Her determination was instnntly 
made : she set out on her expedition, taking care to 
choose a quiet road, that she might escape the 
notice of the neighbours. 

{To be continued.) 


PICTURES OP SWEDEN . 1 

A riCTURE in words must needs be a poetical descrip- 
tion. Such, accordingly, is the character of these 
sketches of Swedish life and scenery by the Danisli 
poet, Andersen. He depicts only objects of poetical 
interest — scenes of natural grandeur, historical insti- 
tutions, buildings of ancient date and dignity, spots 
of pastoral beauty and seclusion — and of these little 
is presented save the impressions which they severally 
excited in himself. Legends and historic incidents 
aro* introduced into the delineation, but everything 
appears under the lights and shades of fancy, and is 
coloured by the hues of a poetic feeling. Sentiment 
rather than observation would seem to be the author’s 
tendency. His book will have few charms for those 
veiy “ practical ” people who delight only in “ facts.” 
There is nothing of what is called “ useful information” 
in the whole work. It is a record and illustration of 
the beautiful. 

Behold the intending traveller, brooding over the 

(1) “Pictures of Sweden.’' By Hens Christian Andersen, 
Author of “ The ImproTisatore,” he.— Bentley, London. 


| thoughts and fancies which a delightful Bpring time 
has quickened in his brain, and listening to the 
suggestions of a rambling inclination. The sunshine 
of tho lengthening day sheds gladness within his mind, 
and solicits him with gentle promises to go abroad and 
see the world. The birds warblo, and he essays to 
interpret their song ; and thus he reproduces it in a 
free translation : — 

“ * Get on my back,* says the stork, our green 
island’s sacred bird, ‘ and I will carry thee over the 
Sound. Sweden also has fresh and fragrant beech 
woods, green meadows and com-ficlds. In Sea via, with 
the flowering apple-trees behind tho peasant’s house, 
you will think that you aro still in Denmark.' 

“‘Ely with me,* says tho swallow; ‘I fly over 
Holland’s mountain-ridge, where the bccch-trces cease 
to grow ; I fly further towards the north than the 
stork-. You shall see the vegetable mould pass over 
into rocky ground ; see snug, neat towns, old churches 
and mansions, where all is good and comfortable, 
where the family stand in n cirolc around the table 
and sny grace at meals, where the least of the children 
says a prayer, and morning and evening sings a psalm. 
I have heard it, I have seen it, when little, from my 
nest under the caves.’ 

“ * Come with me ! come with me ! * screams the 
restless sea-gull, and flics iu on expecting circle. 
* Come with me to the Skjargaards, where rocky isles 
by thousands, with fir and pine, lie. like flower-beds 
along the coast ; where the fishermen draw the wcll- 
filled nets ! * 

“ * Rest thee between our extended wings,' sing 
the wild swans. ‘ Let us bear thee up to the great 
lnkcs, the perpetually roaring elvs (rivers), that rush 
on with arrowy swiftness ; where the oak forest has 
long ceased and the birch-tree becomes stunted. 
Rest thee between our extended wings : wc fly up to 
Sulitclma, the island’s eye, as tho mountain is called ; 
wc fly from the vernal green valley, up over the snow- 
drifts, to the mountain’s top, where thou canst see the 
North Sea, on yonder side of Norway. Wc fly to 
Jcmtcland, where tho rocky mountains arc high and 
blue ; where tho Poss roars and rushes. Up to the 
deep, eold-runniug waters, where the midsummer sun 
docs not set; where the rosy hue of evo is that of 
morn. 

That is the bird’s song, according to our poet’s 
interpretation. However, lie decline? /to sit upon the 
stork's back, or between the wings of the wild swans. 
“We will go forward,” says he, “with steam, and 
with horses, — yes, also on our own legs, and glanoe 
now and then from reality, over tho fence into the 
region of thought, which is always our near neigh- 
bourhood ; pluck a flower or a leaf, to be placed in 
the note-book — for it sprung out during our journey’s 
flight : we fly and we sing. * * Sweden ! thou land of 
deep feeling, of heart-felt songs ; home of the limpid 
elvs, where tho wild swans sing in the gleam of the 
Northern Lights; Thou land, on whose deep, still 
lakes, Scandinavia's fairy builds her colonnades, and 
leads her battling, shadowy host over the .icy minor! 
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Glorious Sweden, with thy fragrant Linnmus, with with its transparent water, its sea-like waves, and in 
Jenny s sdul-enlivening songs ! to thee will we fly with calm, with * Heyring,* or fata morgana, on its steel-like 
the stork and the swallow, with the restless sea-gull and Burfacc. We sec Vadstene palace and town, * the city 
the wild swans. Thy birch-woods exhale refreshing of the dead,* as a. Swedish author has called it — 
fragrance under their sober, bending branches ; on the Sweden’s Herculaneum, reminiscence’s city. The 
tree’s white stem the harp shall hang : the North’s grass-turf house must be our box, whence we see the 
summer wind shall whistle therein!” rich mementos pass before us-^-meraorials from the 

Even so. In reading these pages we have seemed chronicle of saints, the dyouiclo of kings, and the 
.to hear it— that gentle summer wind, breathing a love songs that still live with the old dame, who 
mild, Northern poetry. And now we will take the stands in her low housb there, where the lamb crops i 
reader to some of the choicest spots which the poet the grass on the roof. We hear her, and we see with 
visited, and he shall sco how pleasantly and sweetly her eyes ; we go from the grass-turf houses, where 
they are pictured. Let us go to old Vadstene — a place poor women sit and make lace, once the celebrated I 
of ancient palaces, and of a flourishing convent, where work of the rich nuns here in the cloister’s wealthy I 
once the good St. Bridget ruled, and in whose decayed time. * i 

and dilapidated sacristy, it is said, her bones arc now “ How still, solitary, aid grass-grown are these ] 
resting. streets ! We stop by an old wall, mouldy green for 

“ In Sweden,” says our author, “it is uot only centuries already. Within it stood the cloister ; now | 
in the country, but even in several of the provincial there is but one of its wings remaining. There, . 
towns, that one sees whole houses of grass-turf or within that now poor garden, still bloom SaintBridget’s | 
with roofs of grass-turf; and some arc so low that leek, and once rare flowers. King John and the 
one might easily spring up to the roof, and sit on the Abbess, Ana Gyltc, wandered ono evening there, and 
fresh green sward. In the early spriug, whilst the the king cunningly asked: ‘If the maidens in the 
fields are still covered with snow, but which is melted cloister were never tempted by love P* and the abbess 
on the roof, the latter affords the first announcement answered, as she pointed to a bird that just then flew 
of spring, with the young sprouting grass where the over them : * It may happen ! One cannot prevent 
sparrow twitters: ‘Spring comes!* the bird from flying over the garden; but one may 

“Between Montola and Yadstene, close by the surely prevent it from building its nest there!’ # 
high road, standi a grass-turf house— one of the most “ Thus thought the pious Abbess, and there have 
picturesque. Tt has but one window, broader than it is been sisters who thought and acted like her. But it is 
high, and a wild rose-branch forms the curtain outside, quite as sure, that in the same garden there stood 

“ We see it in the spring. The roof is so delight- a pear-tree, called the tree of death ; and the legend 
fully fresh with grass, it has quite the tint of velvet ; says of it, that whoever approached and plucked its 
and close to it is the chimney, nay, even a cherry-tree fruit would soon die. Bed and yellow pears weighed 
grows out of its side, now full of flowers : the wind down its branches to the ground. The trunk was 
shakes the leaves down on a little lamb that is tethered unusually large; the grass grew high around it, and 
to the chimney. It is the only lamb of the family, many a morning was it seen trodden down. Who had 
The old dame, who lives here, lifts it up to its place been there during the night ? 
herself in the morning, and lifts it down again in the “ A storm arose one evening from tho lake, and 
evening, to give it a place in the room. The roof can the next morning the large tree was found thrown 
just bear the little lamb, but not more— this is an ex- down; the trunk was broken, and out from it there 
pericnce and a certainty. Last autumn — and at that rolled infants' bones — the white bones of murdered 
time the grass-turf roofs arc covered with flowers, children lay shining on the grass, 
mostly blue and yellow,’ the Swedish colours — there “ The pious but love-sick sister, Ingrid, this Vad- 

grew here a flower of a rare kind. It shone in the stene’s Hcloise, writes to her heart’s beloved. Axel 
eyes of the old professor, who, on his botanical tour, Nilsun — for tho chronicles have preserved it for us : 
came past here. The professor was quickly up on — ‘The brothers and sisters amuse themselves in 
the roof, and just as quick was one of his booted legs play, drink wine, and dance with one another in the 
through it, and so was tho other leg, and then half of garden.’ 

tho professor himself — that part where the head docs “ These words may explain to us the history of the 
not sit ; and as tho house had no ceiling, his legs pear-tree : one is led to think of the orgies of the 
hovered right over the old dame’s head, and that in nun-phantoms in * Robert le Liable, ’ the daughters of 
very close contact. But now the roof is again whole; sin, on consecrated ground. But ‘judge not, lest ye 
the fresh grass grows where learning sank ; the little be judged.' We will read sister Ingrid’s letter. Bent 
lamb bleats np there, and tho old dame stands beneath secretly to him she truly loved. In it lies the history 
in the door-way, with folded hands, with a smile on of many, clear and human to ns 
her month, rich in remembrances, legends, and songs j “ ' I dare not confess to any other than to thee, 
j rich in her only lamb on which the cherry-tree strews that I am not able to repeat my Ave Maria, or read 
its flower-blossoms in the warm spring sun. my Paternoster, without calling thee to mind. Nay # 

" As a background to this picture lies the Yettcm even in the Mass itself thy comely face appears, and 
-the bottomless lake, as the commonalty believe — our affectionate intercourse returns to me. It seems 


I 
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to me that I cannot confess to any other human 
being — the Virgin Mary, St. Bridget, and the whole 
host of Heaven, will perhaps punish me for it. But 
thou knowcst well, my heart's beloved, that I have 
never consented with my free-will to these rules. My 
parents, it is true, have placed my body in this prison, 
but the heurt cannot so soon be weaned from the 
world.' 

“ How touching is the distress of young hearts ! 
It offers itself to us from the mouldy parchment, it 
resounds in old songs. Beg the grey -haired old daine 
in the grass-turf house to sing to thee of the young, 
heavy sorrow; of the saving angel— and the angel 
CAme in many shapes. You will hear the song of the 
cloister robbery; of Herr Carl, who was sick to death — 
when the young nun entered the corpse ’chamber, sat 
down by his feet, and whispered how sincerely she 
had loved him, and the knight rose from his bier and 
bore her away to marriage and pleasure in Copen- 
hagen. And all the nuns of the cloister sang : * Christ 
grant that such an angel were to come, and take both 
me and thee ! ' 

" The old dame will also sing for thee of the 
beautiful Agda and Oluf Tyste; and at once the 
cloister is revived in its splendour, the hells ring, 
stone houses arise — they even rise from the waters of 
the Vettern : the little town becomes churches and 
tov^rs. The streets arc crowded with great, with 
sober, well-dressed persons. Down the stairs of the 
town-hall descends, with a sword by his side, and in 
fur-lined cloak, the most wealthy citizen of Vadstenc, 
the merchant Michael. By his side is his young, 
beautiful daughter, Agda, richly dressed and happy ; 
youth in beauty, youth in mind. All eyes are turned 
on the rich mail — and yet forget him for her, the 
beautiful. Life’s best blessings await her ; her 
thoughts soar upwards, her mind aspires ; her future 
is happiness 1 These were the thoughts of the many 
—and amongst the many there was one who saw her 
as Romeo saw Juliet, as Adam saw Eve in Llic garden 
of Paradise. That one was Oluf, the handsomest 
young man, but poor as Agda was rich. And he 
must conceal his love ; but as only he lived in it, only 
he knew of itj so he became mute and still, and after 
months had passed away, the town’s folk called him 
Oluf Tyste (Oluf the Silent). 

“ Nights and days he combated his love ; nights 
and days he suffered inexpressible torment; but at 
last— one dew-drop or one sun-beam alone is neces- 
sary for the ripe rose to open its leaves — he must tell 
it to Agda. And she listened to his words, was 
terrified, aud sprang away ; but the thought remained 
with him, and the heart went after the thought and 
stayed there; she returned his love strongly and 
truly, but in modesty and honour ; and therefore poor 
Oluf came to the rich merchant and sought his daugh- 
ter's hand. But Michael shut the bolts of his door 
and of his heart too. He would neither listen to tears 
nor supplications, but only to his own will ; and as 
little Agda also kept Grm to her will, her father 
placed her in Vadstenc cloister. And Oluf was obliged 


to submit. She was dead to him and the world. But 
one night, in tempestuous weather, whilst the rain 
streamed down, Oluf Tyste came to the cloister wall, 
threw his rope-ladder over it, and however high the 
Vettern lifted its waves, Oluf and little Agda flew 
away over its fathomless depths that autumn night. 

“ Early in the morning the nuns missed little Agda. 
What a screaming and shouting— the cloister is dis- 
graced 1 The Abbess and Michael the merchant 
swore that vengeance and death should reach the 
fugitives. Lindkjoping's severe bishop, Hans Brask, 
fulminated his ban over them, but they were already 
across the waters of the Vettern ; they had reached 
the shores of the Venern, they were on Kinnakulla, 
with one of Olufs friends, who owned the delightful 
Hellekis. 

“ Here their marriage was to be celebrated. The 
guests were invited, and a monk from the neigh- 
bouring cloister of Ilusaby was fetched to marry them. 
Then came the messenger with the bishop's excom- 
munication, and t his— but not the marriage ceremony 
— was read to them. 

“ All turned away from them terrified. The owner 
of the house, the friend of Olufs youth, pointed to the 
open door, and bade them depart instantly. Oluf 
only requested a car and horse wherewith to convey 
away his exhausted Agda ; but they threw sticks and 
stones after them, and Oluf was obliged to bear his 
poor bride in his arms far into the foiest. 

“ Heavy and bitter were their wanderings. At last, 
however, they found a home ; it was in Ouldkrokcn, 
in West Gothland. An honest -old couple gave them 
shelter and a place by the hearth : they stayed there 
till Christmas, and on that holy eve there was to be a 
real Christmas festival. The guests were invited, the 
furmety set forth ; and now came the clergyman of 
the parish to say prayers; but whilst he spake he 
recognised Oluf and Agda, and the prayer became a 
curse upon the two. Anxiety and terror came over 
all ; they drove the excommunicated pair out of the 
house, out into the biting frost, where the wolves 
went in flocks, and the bear was no stranger. And 
Oluf felled wood in the forest, aud kindled a fire to 
frighten away the noxious animals and keep life in 
Agda— he thought that she must die. But just then 
she was the stronger of the two. 

“ ' Our Lord is mighty and gra/ ions ; He will save 
us ! ' said she. 1 He lias one here on the earth, one 
who can save us, one who has proved, like us, what it 
is to wander amongst enemies and wild animals. It 
is the King— Gustavus Vasa! He has languished 
like us ! — gone astray in Dalecarlia in the deep snow ! 
he has suffered, tried, knows it— he can and ho will 
help us !' 

“ The King was in Vadstene. He had called to- 
gether the representatives of the kingdom there. He 
dwelt in the cloister itself, even there where little 
Agda, if the King did not grant her pardon, must 
suffer what the angry Abbess dared to advise : penance 
and a painful death awaited her. 

“ Through forests and by untrodden paths, in storm 
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and snow, Olof and Agda came to Vadstene. They 
were aeen : some showed fear, others insulted and 
threatened them. The guard of the cloister made the 
sign of the cross on seeing the two sinnerB, who dared 
to ask admission to the King. 

“ * I will receive and hear all/ was his royal mes- 
sage ; and the two lovers fell ftcmbling at his feet. 

“ And the King looked mildly on them ; and as he 
long had had the intention to humiliate the proud 
Bishop of Lindkjoping, the moment was not un- 
favourable to them ; the King listened to the relation 
of their lives and sufferings, and gave them his word 
that the excommunication should be annulled.* He 
then placed their hands one in the other, and said that 
the priest should also do the same soon; and he 
promised them his royal protection aud favour. 

“ And old Michael, the merchant, who feared the 
king's anger, with which he was threatened, became 
so mild and gentle, that he, as the King commanded, 
not only opened ln\ liou.se and his arms to Oluf and 
Agda, but displayed all bis riches on the wedding-day 
of the young couple. The marriage ceremony look 
place in the cloister church, whither the King liimydf 
led the bride, and where, by his command, all the 
nuns were obliged to be present, in order to give still 
more ecclesiastical pomp to the festival. And many 
a heart there silently recalled the old song about the 
cloister robbery, and looked at Oluf Tyste, praying : — 

* Christ grant that such an angel were to conic, and 
take both me and thee ! J ” 

There are other legends and romantic stories asso- 
ciated with the crumbling walls of Vadstene, all of 
which are heaulifully related by the author, but if the 
reader desires to see them wo must refer him to t he 
book. Pleasant will be the hour to him when lie sits 
down to read it. For the present he must be content 
to take another quotation of onr selection— one some- 
what differing in manner from the foregoing, inasmuch 
as it deals not with the recollections of the past, but 
exhibits a phase of Swcdisii life now actually obser- 
vable. It is our author's description of his visit to 
the provincial town of Sala; and though the reader, 
perhaps, may tliiuk lie has noted nothing very parti- 
cularly worthy of a traveller’s attention, we douhL not. 
the sketch will bo accepted as being nevertheless 
graphic and amusing. It has, to say the least of it, a 
pleasing, picturesque effect, in proper keeping with the 
author’s plan of picture-writing. 

“ Swcdeu's great king, Germany’s preserver, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, founded Sala. The little wood close 
by, still preserves legends of the heroic king’s youthful 
love — of his meeting here with Ebba Brahe. 

• “Bala’s silver mines are (he largest, ibe deepest, 
and the oldest in Sweden ; they reach to the depth of 
oue hundred and seventy fathoms, consequently they I 
are almost as deep as the Baltic. This of itself is 
enough to awaken an interest for a little town ; but 
what is its appearance P ' Sala,’ says the guide-book, 
'lies in a valley, in a flat, and not very pleasant 
district.' And so truly it is : it was not very attractive 
approaching it our way, and tho high road led directly 


into the town, which is without any distinctive cha- 
racter. It consists of a long street, with what we 
may term a nucieus and a few fibres. The nucleus is 
the market-place, and the fibres are the few lanes, 
diverging from it. The long street — that is to say long 
in a little town— is quite without passengers ; no one 
comes out from the doors, no one is to be seen at the 
windows. 

“ It was therefore with pleased surprise that I at 
length descried a human being: it was at an iron- 
monger’s, where there hung a paper of pins, a handker- 
chief, aud two tea-pots in the window. There I saw a 
solitury shop-hoy, standing quite still, butleaning over 
the counter, and looking out of the open door. He 
certainly wrote in his journal, if he hud one, in tho 
evening : 1 To : day a trailer drove through the 
town; who he was, God knows, for I don’t !' — yes, 
that was what the shop-boy’s face said, and an honest 
face it was. 

“ In the inn at which I arrived, there was the same 
grave-like stillness as in the street. The gate was 
certainly closed, but all the inner doors were wide 
open ; the farm-yard cock stood uplifted in the middle 
of the traveller’s room and crowed in order to show 
that there was somebody at home. The house, how- 
ever, was quite picturesque : it had an open balcony, 
from u liicli one might look out upon the yard, for it 
would have been far too lively had it been facing? the 
street. There hung the old sign and creakea in 
the wind, as if to show that it at least was alive. I 
saw it from my window ; I also saw how the gross in 
the street had got the mastery over the pavement. 
The sun shone brightly, but sliouc as into the bache- 
lor’s solitary room, and on the old maid’s balsams in 
the flower- pots. It was as still as a Scotch Sunday — 
and yet it was a Tuesday. One was disposed for 
Young’s * Night Thoughts.' • 

“I looked out from the balcony into the neigh- 
bouring yard : there was not a soul to be seen, but 
children had been playing there. There was a little 
garden made of dry sticks; they were sluck Awn in 
the soft soil and had been watered ; a broken pan, 
which had certainly served by w ay of watering-pot, lay 
there si ill. The sticks signified roses and geraniums. 

“ It had been a delightful garden — alas, yes ! Wc 
great, grown-up men — we play just so: we make 
ourselves a garden with what wc cull love’s roses 
und friendship’s geraniums ; wc water them with our 
tears aud with our heart's blood; and yet they are 
and remain dry sticks without root. It was 4 gloomy 
thought ; 1 felt it, aud in order to get the dry sticks 
in my thoughts to blossom, I went out. I wandered 
in the fibres and in the long threads, that is to say, in 
the small lanes, and in the great street; and here was 
more life than I dared to expect. I met a herd of i 
cattle returning or going— which, I know not, further 
were without a herdsman. The shop-boy still stood 
behind the Counter, leaned over it and greeted me ; 
the stranger took his hat off again, that was my day’s 
employment in Sala. 

“ Pardon me, thou silent town, w)iich Gustavus 
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Adolphus built, where his young heart felt the first 
emot ion s of love, and where the silver lies in the deep 
shafts — that is to say, outside the town, 'in a flat, and 
«not very pleasant district.* 

11 1 knew no one in the town ; I had no one to be 
my guide, so I accompanied the cows, and came to 
the churchyard. The cows went past, but I stepped 
over the stile» and stood amongst the graves, where 
the grass grew high, and almost all tho tombstones 
lay with worn-out inscriptions. On a few only the 
date of the year was legible. 'Anno/— yes, what 
then ? And who rested there P Everything on the 
stone was erased, blotted out like the earthly life of 
those mortals that here were earth in earth. What 
life’s dream have ye dead played here in silent Salk P 
"The setting sun shone over the graves; not a 
leaf moved on the trees, all was still — still as death, 
in the city of the silver-mines, of which this traveller’s 
reminiscence is but a frame around the shop-boy who 
leaned over the counter.'* 

One passage more, to show how Andersen paints 
scenery, and then wo must terminate our pickings. 
It is a forest scene in midsummer, and, to our 
thinking, it is charmingly described. 

"Midsummer raises its leafy arbour every where, 
yet it is most flush in the foipst, it extends for miles 
around. Our road goes for miles through that forest 
without seeing a house, or the possibility of meeting 
travellers, driving, riding, or walking. Come ! the 
ostler puts fresh horses to the carriage ; come with 
us into the large woody desert : wc have a regular 
trodden way to travel, the air is clear, here is sum- 
mer’s warmth and the fragrance of birch and lime. 
It is an up and down hill road, always bending, and 
so, ever changing, but yet always forest scenery — the 
dose thick forest. We pass small lakes, which lie 
‘so still and deep, os if they concealed night and sleep 
under their dork, glassy surfaces. 

"We are now on a forest plain, where only charred 
stum(* of trees arc to be seen : this long tract is 
black* ourat, and deserted, not a bird flics over it. 
Tall, hanging birches now greet us again ; a squirrel 
springs playfully across the road, and up into a tree ; 
we cast our eye scarchingly over the wood-grown 
mountain-side, which slopes so far, far forward ; but 
not a trace of a house is to be seen ; nowhere docs 
that blueish smoke-cloud rise, that shows us here are 
fellow-men. 

"The snn shines warm, the flies dance around the 
horses, settle on them, fly off again, and dance, as 
though it were to qualify themselves for resting and 
being still. They, perhaps, think ( nothing is going 
on without us ; then is no life while we are doing 
nothing.* They think as many persons think, and 
do not remember that Time’s horses always fly onward 
with us l 

"How solitary it is hen I so delightfully solitary! 
one is so entirely alone with God and oA’s self. As 
the sunlight streams over the earth and over the 
extensive solitary forests, so does God’s spirit stream 
over and into mankind; ideas and thoughts unfold 


themselves, endless, inexhaustible as he 19, as the 
magnet which apportions its powers to the steel, and 
itself loses nothing thenby. As our journey thnugh 
tho forest scenery here, along the extended solitary 
road, so, travelling on the great high-road of thought, 
ideas pass through our head. Strange, rich caravans 
pass by from tho worts of poets, from the home of 
memory, strange and novel, for capricious fancy gives 
birth to them at the moment. There comes a pro- 
cession of pious children with waving flags and 
joyous songs; there come dancing Mcenades, the 
bloods wild Bacchantes. The sun pours down hot in 
the open forest; it is as if the southern summer had 
laid itself up here to rest in Scandinavian forest- 
solitude, and sought itself out a glade where it might 
lie in the sun’s hot beams and sleep: hence this 
stillness as if it were night. Not a bird is heard to 
twitter, not a pine-tree moves; of what does the 
southern summer dream here in the north, amongst 
pines and fragrant birches ? 

“In the writings of the olden time, from tho 
classic soil of the South, are sagas of mighty fairies 
wlv, in the skins of swans, flew towards the North, 
to the Hyperborean’s land, to the east of the north 
wind ; up there, in the deep, still lakes, they bathed 
themselves, and acquired a renewed form. Wc are 
j in the forest by these deep lakes ; we sec swans in 
flocks fly over us, and swim upon the rapid elv and 
on the still waters. The forests, we perceive, continue 
to extend further towards tho west and the north, 
and are more dense as we proceed : the carriago-roads 
cease, and one can only pursue one’s way along tho 
outskirts by the solitary path, and on horseback. . . . 

“ Woodland solitude ! what images dost thou not 
present to one’s thoughts ! Woodland solitude l 
through thy vaulted halls people now pass ’in the 
summer-time with cattle and domestic utensils; 
children and old men go to the solitary pasture where 
echo dwells, where the national song springs forth 
witli the wild mountain flowers ! Dost thou see the 
procession? paint it if thou canst! The broad 
wooden cart laden high with chests and barrels, with 
jars and with crockery. The bright copper kettle 
and the tin dish shine in the sun. The old grand- 
mother sits at the top of the load and holds her 
spinning-wheel, which completes t|ie pyramid. The 
father drives the horse, the nibther carries the 
youngest child on her back, sewed up in a skin, and 
the procession moves on step by step. The cattle 
arc driven by the half-grown children: they have 
stuck a birch branch between ope of the cow’s 
horns, but sho does not appear to be proud of her 
finery, she goes the same quiet pace os the others, 
and lashes the saucy flics with her tail. If the 
night becomes cold on this solitary pasture, there is 
fuel enough hero, the treo falls of itself from old age, 
and lies and rots. 

" But take especial care of the fire, fear the fire- 
spirit in the forest desert ! lie comes from the un- 
extinguishable pile, he comes from the thunder-cloud, 
riding on the blue lightning’s flame, which kindles the 
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thick, dry mosa of the earth ; trees and bushes are are liable to just the same effeot from running hastily 
kindled, the flames run from tree to tree, it is like a* over a gallery of paintings ; whereas, if yon steadily 
snow-storm of fire ; the flame leaps to the tops of the contemplate a single pictare till yon have taken in its 
trees, what a crackling and roaring, as if it were the entire beauty and intention, you get exactly what the 
ocean in its course ! The birds fly upwards in flocks, art ist desired to impart ; and hence, perhaps, the way 
and fall down suffocated' by the smoke ; the animals to use and enjoy such a book as this, is to read it at 
flee, or, encircled by the fire, are consumed in it ! intervals, one or two sketches at a time, so that yon 
Hear their cries and roars of agony ! The howling of may quietly and effectually realize the charm of each, 
the wolf and the bear, dost thou know it P A calm, Were it not that reading, like everything else, is 
rainy day, and the forest-plains themselves, alone are now commonly gone through at railway speed, we 
able to confine the fiery sea, and the burnt forest should recommend to readers having leisure, a trial 
stands charred, with black trunks and black stumps of the plan thus indicated, 
of trees, as we saw them here in the forest by the 

broad high-road. On this road we continue to % * 

travel, but it becomes worse and worse ; it is, properly * a RAMBLE IN ETTRICK FOREST. 

speaking, no road at all, but it is about to become 

one. Large stones lie half dug up, and we drive past Ettricke foreste is a fair foreste ; 

them; large a™ cast down and obstruct our 

way, and therefore wc must descend from the carnage. Aud of a’ wilde beastes grate plentie. 

The horses arc taken out, and the peasants help to Sang of the Outlaw Murray. 

lift and push the carriage forward over ditches and There arc few districts in Great Britain associated 
opened paths. with so many interesting recollections of tradition. 
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" The sun now ceases to shine ; some few rain and song, and story, as the tract of country watered 
drops fall, and now it is a steady rain. But how it by* the Ettrick and the Yarrow. The whole region 
causes the birch to shed its fragrance ! At a disiancc abounds in legends pnd spirit-stirring tales. It has 
there are huts erected of loose trunks of trees and been from time immemorial the subject of Scottish 
fresh green boughs, and in each there is a large fire song, and its beauties and traditions have been corn- 
burning. See where the blue smoke curls through the memorated in the strains of Hamilton and Logan, 
i green leafy roof ; peasants are within at work, ham- 0 f Hogg, and Scott, and Wordsworth. The ruined 
mering and forging; here they have their meals, towers scattered throughout ^he district present a 
They are now laying a mine in order to blast a rock, striking memorial of times long gone by, when “might 
and the rain falls faster and faster, and the pine and made right ; ” while the countless flocks which now 
birch emit a finer fragrance. It is delightful in the wander in perfect security amid those glens, where 
forest.” rude border reivers once found a refuge, proclaim the 

From the extracts we have given, it will be seen striking contrast between the character and condition 
what kind of book this is. We have nothing to offer 0 f its past and present inhabitants, 
in the way of criticism, further than to say, that the „ _ , ... .. . .. , . . , 

-hde of it is written in the same picturesque and 

pleasant strain; that a cheerful and grateful feeling Feed their gay flocks along its heaths and plains." 
of enjoyment in the delights of nature and pf existence 

is manifest in every sketch ; and that the tone of the * llIa Strict was in ancient days a royal hunting- 
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of enjoyment in the delights of nature and pf existence 

is manifest in every sketch ; and that the tone of the * llIa Strict was in ancient days a royal hunting- 
author's thoughts is eminently joyous, free, and f° rcs t, and the Caledonian bull, the wild boar, the 
humanizing. It is apparently his habit to make the wo ^» the re d deer, “ and of a' wildo beastes grate 
best of everything; to look upon the world and its Pontic” once roamed through its recesses. In more 
goings-on with calm eyes and a contented heart ; and modern times it was the land of tbe Scotts, wtywe chief 
to use his poetic gifts for the purpose of illustrating derives his territorial designation from a spot in one of 
and revealing the beauty and the goodness which are ita lonely vales, and it is now adorned by bis magnifi- 
more or less in all things. A wise and genial pliilo- «»* ducal residence. The whole country around was, 
sophy pervades all his observations and reflections on one time, covered with natural wood; and so late 
human life and man’s relations and destiny in tbe as the middle of last century, a person might have 
world ; and we think it next to impossible for any talked from the town of Selkirk to Ettrick, a distance 
one to read 'the book without deriving from it a of eighteen miles, and never once all the way have 
measure of the mild and thankful spirit with which escaped from thh shadow of trees. But no vestige 
the author is inspired. If there is one defect in the now remains of this primeval forest; . . 


work, it is perhaps a too continuous prettiness of » The scenes are desert now, and bare, 
phraseology, which has a somewhat galling effect upon Where flourish’d once a forest-fair, 

the reader when the book is road connectedly, an Eip pathlej. Ettricke, and on Tarrow, 

effect somewhat analogous to that of sweet confec- Wher0 *■* the 0nU " r drew “» : 

tionery on the palate when too liberally indulged in ; though such is the nature of tbe ground, fhat trees 
but even this seems natural and not inappropriate to spontaneously spring up, whenever any part of it is 
the author’s style of treatment ; and it is evident you enclosed. The last sovereign that viaited this district 
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r or the sake of the chase was Queen Mary ; and her 
father, James V., was the first who began the system 
>f converting the forest into a sheep-walk. The 
district is now entirely pastoral. 

The Forest,” as it is still commonly called, maybe 
approached either from the west by Moffat, on the 
Caledonian Railway, or from the east by Melrose, 
on the Hawick line. The latter is the preferable 
route, as it leads through the most interesting scenery, 
ind affords an opportunity, in passing, to visit Melrose 
and Abbotsford. 

The ancient, but decayed royal burgh of Selkirk, 
stands at the eastern extremity of the forest, and may 
be regarded as its capital ; indeed? it is the only tqwn 
in tho whole district. The citizens of Sclkiik, like 

• he rest of the men of the forest, greatly distinguished 
themselves at the Battle of Floddcn. James IV. was 
so well pleased with their gallant appearance, that he 
knighted the town clerk, William Brydonc, who com- 
manded them, upon the field of battle. The brave 
knight was among the few survivors of that fatal day, 
and his sword is still in the possession of his lineal 
descendants ; and a pennon taken by one of the 
citizens from an Englishman is, or was lately, kept by 

• he successive deacons of the weavers. There arc few 
readers of Scothsli song who are not familiar with 
the singularly beautiful and pathetic ballad, “The 
Flowers of the Forest,” which commemorates, in a 
strain of simplicity and tenderness that has rarely 
been equalled, the caflmities sustained by the in- 
habitants of Ettrick Forest, through the fatal battle of 
Floddcn. 

** Alas ! that Scottish maid should sing 
The combat where her lover fell ! 

That Scottish bard should wake the string, 

The triumph of our foes to tell ! ” 

In revenge for the gallant manner in which the 
citizens of Selkirk had behaved on that disastrous 
occasion, the English laid the town in ashes. A#a 
compensation for this misfortune, and a reward for 
their valour in the battle, James V. bestowed upon the 
inhabitants by royal charter, among other important 
privileges, permission to till one thousand acres of the 
common Unds belonging to the burgh, “ for strength- 
ening and bigging of the samyu for the welc of us, 
and of lieges repaired thairto, and defence against 
our auld innemys of Ingland.” An ancient tradition 
affirms, that the few survivors of the Battle of Flodden, 
on their return home, found at the sifje of Lady-wood 
Edge, the corpse of a female, wife to one of their fallen 
comrades, with a child sucking at her breast, and that 
in memory of this incident the present arms of the 
burgh bear a female, holding a child in her arms, 

’ and seated on a sarcophagus, decorated with the 
i Scottish lion ; in the background, a wood. 

At the -time of the battle, and for centuries after- 
wards, the principal trade carried on in Selkirk was 
the manufacture of a sort of brogues with a single 
thill sole, termed H single-soled slioon.” Hence the 
inhabitants of the town are designated “ the sutors of 


.Selkirk,” 1 and to be made a sntor of Selkirk is ttie 
ordinary phrase for being created a burgess. A 
singular custom is observed at conferring the freedom 
of the burgh. A bine composed of four or five 
bristles, such as are used by shoemakers, is attached 
to the seal of the burgess' ticket. When a new 
burgess is admitted into the community of the sutors, 
the bine passes round with the cup of weloome, and 
every cider brother draws it through his mouth before 
it readies the happy neophyte, who, of course, pays 
it similar respect. This is called licking the bine, and 
is regarded as an act of respect to the craft who rale 
the roast in Selkirk. Sir Walter Scott, who was 
Sheri IT-depute of Selkirkshire, on being made a sntor , 
is said to have used -the precaution of washing the 
beslabbcrcd birse in his wine, but was compelled 
nolens nolens to atone for that act of disrespect, by 
drinking off the liquor. 

An exception was made, however, in the case of 
Prince Leopold, whea lie was made "a sntor of 
Selkirk/' on the occasion of his visit to that ancient 
burgh in 1819. “His Royal Highness,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “received the civic honours of the 
Birse very graciously. I had hinted to Bailie Lang, 
((lie chief magistrate of the burgh,) that it ought only 
to be licked symbolically on the present occasion ; so 
he flourished it three times before bis mouth, but 
without touching it with his lips, and the prince 
followed his example as directed.” 3 

The cognizance of the sutors forms the subject of 
an amusing letter from Sir Walter, to the Duke of 
Buccleuoh, who had consulted him about the design ol 
a picce of plate which his grace was about to present 
to the. burgh of Selkirk. “ I have proceeded in my 
commission about the cup. It will be a very handsome 
one. But I am still puzzled to dispose of the birse 
in a becoming manner. It is a most unmanageable 
decoration. I tried it upright on the top of the 
cup ; it looked like a shaving brash, and the goblet 
might be intended to make the lather. Then J thought 
I had a brilliant idea. The arms of Selkirk are a 
female seated on a sarcophagus, decorated with the j 
arms of Scotland, which will make a beautiful top^o 
the cup. So I thought of putting the birse into the 
lady's other hand ; but, alas, it looked so precisely 
like the rod of chastisement up)/ted over the poor 
child, that I laughed at the drawing for half-an-hour. 
Next I tried to take off the castigatory appearance, 
by inserting the bristles in a kind of handle, but then 
it looked as if the poor woman had been engaged in 
the capacities of housemaid and child-kaeper at once, 
and, fatigued with her double duty, had Bat down on 
the wine cooler, with tho broom in one hand, and the 
bairn in the oilier. At length, after some conference 
with Charles Sharpe, I have hit on a plan which, I 

(1 ) There is an old song called " The Sutora of Selkirk," which ia 
always called for by the Inhabitants on carnival occaslons.and is sup- 

E vod to allude to the Battle of Flodden, and to the different be- 
viour of the sutors and of Lord Home on that occasion. 

11 Up wf the Sutors ot Selkirk, 

And down wi’ the Karl of Home, 

And up wi' a’ the braw lads 
That sew the single-soled shoon." 

(2) Lockhart's Life of Scott, vol. iv. p. 307. 
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think, will look rcfy well if tolerably executed, namely, 
to have the lady seated in due form on the top of the 
lid, and to hare a thistle wreathed around the sarco- 
phagus, and rising above her head, and from the top 
of the thistle shall proceed the birse. * * The fol- 
lowing lines are humbly suggested for a motto, being 
taken from an anoient Scottish canzonetta— 

“ The sutor gae the sow a kiss ; 

* Grumph 1 * quo’ the sow, 1 it's a’ for my birss.’" 

At the present day the sutors are still the predomi- 
nant craft in the town, and not long ago one whole 
street was filled with them; whence the popular 
rhyme— 

" Sutors ane, sutors twa, 

Sutors in the Back Haw I ” 

which, being cried at the top of one’s voice in the 
said street, was sufficient to bring sutors, sutors’ wives, 
and sutors’ bairns, and all that ever lay in sutors’ 
arms, out like a nest of hornets, and the offender 
would alone have to thank his heels if he escaped as 
comfortable a lapidation as any man could desire to 
have his bones blessed withal, on a summer’s day. 1 

The famous battle of Philiphaugh, which completely 
ruined the cause of Charles I. in Scotland, was fought 
in the immediate vicinity of Selkirk. The scene of 
the battle is a large level plain upon the northern side 
of the Ettrick, which here makes a large sweep to 
the southward and winds almost beneath the lofty 
bank on which the town of Selkirk stands. On this 
plain Montrose posted his infantry, and, for their 
protection, threw up some trenches on each flank, 
which are still visible. He himself took up his 
quarters in the town of Selkirk along with the 
cavalry, in such a state of security, that he is said to 
have employed the night before the battle in writing 
to the king that he had not a single armed enemy in 
Scotland. Meanwhile, General Leslie, who had been 
recalled from England by the danger of the par- 
liamentary cause, was already within a few miles of 
his camp, and taking advantage of a thick mist, lie 
advanced next morning towards Philiphaiigh .without 
being descried by a single scout. The surprisal was 
complete. The-first intimation that Montrose received 
of the presence of his enemy was the noise of the 
conflict. Throwing himself upon a horse the instant 
he heard the firing, lie galloped from Selkirk across 
the Ettrick and made a desperate but fruitless attempt 
to retrieve the fortune of the day. Wheu all was 
lost, ho fled up Yarrow and over Minch-moor, and 
never dyew bridle till he arrived at Traquair, sixteen 
miles from the field of battle. As the fugitives found 
refuge in the mountains which were impervious to the 
victorious cavalry, the number slain in the field did 
not exceed three or four hundred. But the Royalists 
were completely broken and dispersed, and were never 
again able to make head against their adversaries. It 
is worthy of notice that this memorable engagement, 
which terminated the career of ^ontrose, and decided 
the fate of the country, was the last field that was fought 
in Ettrick Forest, the scene of so many bloody actions. 


(1) Chambers’ Picture of Scotland, vol. i. p. 146. | 


At the head of Philiphangh, the Yarrow cornea out 
from “Newark’s birken bower” to join the Ettrick. 
At the confluence of these streams about a mile 
above Selkirk is Carterliaugh, the scene of the fine 
fairy ballad of “ Tamlane.” On this haugh, the 
peasantry point out those electrical rings which 
superstition supposes to be traces of the fairy revels. 
Here they allege were placed ihe stands of milk and 
of water in which Tamlane was dipped in order to 
effect his disenchantment, and upon these spots they 
affirm the grass will never grow. Miles Gross, where 
fair Janet waited the arrival of the fairy train, is said 
to havo stood near Bowhil), about half-a-mile from 
Cartcrhaugh. m 

* “ In no part oF Scotland,” says Sir Walter Sfctt, 2 
“has the belief in fairies maintained its ground with raorc^ 
pertinacity than in Selkirkshire, (“ the Forest.”) The 
most sceptical among the lower ranks only venture to 
assert that their appearances and mischievous exploits 
have ceased, or at least become infrequent, since the 
light of the gospel was diffused in its purity. One 
of their frolics is said to have happened lute in the 
last century. The victim of elfin sport was a poor 
man, who being employed in pulling heather upon 
Peatlaw, a hill not far from Carterliaugh, had tired of 
his labour and laid him down to sleep upon a fairy 
ring. Wheu he awakened lie was amazed to find 
himself in the midst of a populous city, to which, as 
well as to the means of his transportation, lie was an 
utter stranger. His coat Whs left upon the Peatlaw, 
and his bonnet, which had fallen off in the course of 
his aerial journey, was afterwards found hanging*upon 
the steeple of the church of Lanark. The distress of 
the poor man was in some degree relieved by meeting 
a carrier whom lie had formerly known, and who 
conducted him back to Selkirk by a slower conveyance 
than had whirled him to Glasgow.” 

In December, 1815, Carterliaugh was the scene of 
a famous football match between the men of Yarrow, 
headed by the Earl of Home, with the Ettrick 
Shepherd as his lieutenant, and the sutors of Selkirk, 
commanded by their chief magistrate, Mr. Clarkson. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, with the principal gentry of 
“ The Forest,” and an immense concourse of specta- 
tors, assembled on Carterliaugh to witness, the match. 
The ancient banner of the Buccleuch family, a curious 
and venerable relique, emblazoned with armorial 
bearings, and with the word “ Bellendaine,” the 
ancient war-cry of the clan Scott, which was always 
displayed wheu 1 he chief took the field in person, 
whether for the purpose of war or sport, was carried 
on the occasion by the eldest son of Sir Walter Scott, 
who rode over, the field suitably mounted and armed. 
This singular renewal of an ancient military custom 
was celebrated in Scott’s “ Lifting of the Banner.” 

“ From the brown crest of Newark its snmmons sac- 
- tending, 

Our signal is waving in smoker and in flame. 

And each forester blythe, from his mountain descend- 
ing, 

Bounds light o'er the heather to join in the game; 


(2) Border Mlnatrelay. Introduction to the Tale of Tamlane. 
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Then up with the banner! let forest winds fan her 1 Rankleburn recedes back into the dense mass of hills 

She has blazed over Ettrick eight ayes and more ; Xq this vale is the lonely farm of Buccleuch, supposed 

«»■ ? h r, been t "T* W* o£theohief,,oftl “ 

fore * ” &c. Scott dan, and here it is alleged 

and in an excellent ditty by Hogg, entitled “The “ Old Baccleach the name did gain, 

Ettrick Garland to the Ancient Banner of the House When in the deuch the back was ta’en." 

of Buccleuch” A. tradition preserved by Scott of Satchells gives 

« And hast thou here like hermit grey the following romantic origin of that name. Two 

, 0 , cr^peacefui < reveikraTto playl brothers, nat’ives of Galloway, having been banished 

Thou emblem of the days of old? from that country for a riot or insurrection, came to 

All hail ! memorial of the brave, ltnnkleburn in Ettrick Forest, wherethe keeper, whose 

The liegemen's pride, the horde* awe I , lamc was Brydone, received them joyfully on account 

of their skill in winding the horn, and in the other mys- 


via »sv«aawi iibiU vuau Vttueiuuuuu . ivv. " -- . . , . . , a 

mi , e v . a, * ,, , i * terms of the chase. Kenneth M'Alpin, then king of 

Pl^ 1 1 Va ^ 4 ° ® rr ° w P ar 8 ® 10 ™ 10 lca Scotland, came soon after to hunt in the Royal Forest, 

tOT ™ rdstl ^ "gbUhat of Mtnck ton-aids alld ’ cd a huck from Ettrickhaugh to the g le. now 
■the left. Turning up the after, winch at this place / Buccleuch abotlt two milea ; boTC the junction 
ts bare and uninteresting, the firs object worthy of ^ thc riyer Ettrick . Here the stag 

not.ee that occurs is Oakwood, a tall tower perched lhe uing mi his attendants, who 

on the top of a steep bank on the south side of the , , , . b , v 4l 

Ettrick. Oakwood, which has from time immemorial flowed on horseback were thrown out by the 

been the property of the Scotts of Harden, is believed 8 ee P nr ? of * ,,c ''l 11 8nd tbe “' a n \ 
to have been the residence of Walter Scott, thc hero fe brothers from Galloway, bad followed the chase on 

of the pathetic ballad culled “The Howie Dens of f 00 ^ and , ' mr mmm * sc ' zcd tbo . bu f b ? tbc 
Yarrow." It is supposed also to have been the boms, and being a man of great strength and act. v.ly, 

mansion of thc famous wizard, Michael Scott, whose * ncw um 011 bls ba0 ’ 1111 ran w * ' 88 ur 08 8 
magical exploits are so vividly portrayed in thc Lay milc a P a stc fP, h *“ « pl»cc called Cracra-cross, 

of the last Minstrel, 1 and the remembrance of which "berc .Kenneth had halted, and laid the buck at thc 
still lingers among the superstitious legends of thc sovcre ign s feet. 

Scottish peasantry. Two or three miles further up ° Thc deer being curce’d in that placo 

the glen stands the village of Ettrick-brigcnd, which At 'l 18 8 demund 

presents nothing woftliy of notice ; and about six nnlcs And fetchcd W!ltcr to lliH band, 

further up are thc ruins of the tower of Tushielaw, upon The king did wash into a dibh, 

thc brae which rises from the north bank of the river, And Galloway John he wot : 

opposite to the spot where the ltaukleburn joins the 11 of ai n * Thy i nam n aft ^ r 

Ettrick. This important border fortress was the pro- , ®'f c ™ r * “ llc , d Job Sc0tt 

perty of a branch of the powerful clan Scott, and in T Wee»min5t , i to^hy'hlnd T" 1 ’ 

1529, when James V. undertook that memorable expc- For thou shalt sure the ranger be, 

dition through Ettrick Forest and the ndjoiniiujdistricts if thou obey command. 

which proved fatal to so many of the border marauders, for the buck thou stoutly brought 

Tushielaw was -the residence of Adam Scott, who was Thy designation evCTshaU* ’ 

so distinguished a freebooter that he was usually ‘ Be, John Scott in Buck’s-clcuch.”* 

called the King of the Border. But James, after T ... ... ....... ., . , i 

executing summary vengeance upon Coekburn of dl^on. it ts smd. to this metdent the Buceleueb 

Henderland, another celebrated reiver, crossed the 8 ™ s f ° rm , er * b ° re 8 bnn “”B- bo ™- a8d bud 8 boand 
hills into Ettrick. surprised the laird of Tushielaw »d a buck for supporters.- In the fnstnesres of tin. 


and a buck for supporters.* In the fastnesses of this 
before intimation could be sent him of hi, danger, “ wilderness, where scarcely a/mman habitation 
and hanged him before bis own gate. The clm-tree “ ™ *° bc and vvlxetrc no voice is to be heard 

on which tbo unlucky freebooter so appropriately but thc occas'onal bleat, ng of tl.e flocks, or the whin- 
terminated hi, career, still exists among the ruins of " f £tathw*. or the scream of the plover, the 
the castle. It is called the gallows-tree, and according co * 


to tradition, the King of the Border was in thc habit " A hard 7 ncver 8hrink from war, 

of summarily suspending from it the unfortunate £f : 

vassals, who incurred his royal displeasure. This 

popular story is confirmed by the fact that along the Proceeding onward along the banks of the stream, 
principal branches of the tree, there arc yet visible we perceive the ruins of thc old baronial castle of 
a number of nicks or hollows, over which the ropes Thirlestone, and close beside it, the modem mansion 
had been drawn with which thc savage chief performed of the same name; the residence of Lord Napier, 
his numerous executions. This nobleman, whos# judicious and most praiseworthy 

Opposite to the ruins of Tushielaw, the vale of exertions have literally converted thc wilderness into a 
(lj Canto II. St 13 See also notes! , (2) Lay of the Laat Minstrel, Canto VI. St. 8 and note. j 
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fruitful Held, is a lineal representative of the old family 
of the Scotts of Thirlestane, and some antiquaries of 
no mean authority consider him as now the male 
representative of Bucdeuch. He has succeeded to 
the title of Napier by maternal right. Sir J ohn Scott, 
his lordship’s paternal ancestor, who flourished in the 
reign of James V., Was honourably distinguished for his 
fidelity to his sovereign, when that unfortunate mo- 
narch was deserted by all the rest of his turbulent 
nobility. When James had mustered the military 
array of the kingdom at Fala with the purpose of 
invading England, and was, as is well known, dis- 
appointed by the obstinate refusal of his peers, Sir 
Jolm Scott alone declared himself ready to follow the 
king wherever he should lead. In memory of his 
fidelity James granted to his family a charter of arms 
entitling them to bear a border of fleurs-de-luce similar 
to the tressure in the royal arms, with a bundle of 
spears for the crest; motto, 44 Ready, aye ready.” 1 
The grandfather of the present peer was notorious for 
a certain nervous fidget, as to all points of form, as 
well became, perhaps, an old Lord of the Bedchamber 
and High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Kirk. An amusing instance of his lordship’s pre- 
cision in small matters is mentioned by Lockhart, in 
his Life of Sir Walter Scott. Lord and Lady Napier 
had arrived at Castlemilk in Lanarkshire, with the 
intention of slaying a week with Lady Stewart ; but 
next morning, it was announced that a circumstance 
had occurred which rendered it indispensable for them 
to return without delay to their own seat in Selkirk- 
shire. It was impossible for Lady Stewart to extract 
any further explanation nt the moment ; but it turned 
out afterwards that Lord Napier’s valet had committed 
the grievous mistake of packing up n set of neckcloths 
which did not correspond in point of date with the 
shirts they accompanied. It was owing to this worthy 
nobleman, who was Lord Lieutenant of Selkirkshire, 
that Sir Walter Scott, w'ho held the* office of sheriff of 
the county, becamo a resident on Twcedside. 

About a mile beyond Thirlestane stands Eltrick 
Kirk, with its little hamlet, the birth-place of the 
Ettrick Shepherd. The surrounding lulls arc lofty 
and dark, and the loneliness of the scene is almost 
painfully impressive. In the beginning of last cen- 
tury, the minister of this parish was the celebrated 
Thomas Boston, one of the brightest ornaments of 
the Church of Scotland, whose writings have exercised 
a powerful influence on the character of the Scottish 
people, and still form a portion of the household 
volumes of the peasantry, who hold his memory in the 
greatest reverence. 

Crossing the hills which bound the vale of Ettrick 
on the right, we descend over the Merecleuch head, 
into the vale of Yarrow, by a scarcely visible track 
termed the King's road, supposed to be the route by 
which James V. invaded this wild district in his me- 
morable justiciary excursion, so well remembered in 
tradition and song, for its unsparing severity. At the 
head of the vale is thfl celebrated sheet of water 
(1) Bee Lay of tlie Last Minstrel, Canto IV. St. 8. 


called St. Mary's Loch, the- western extremity of 
which is connected, by a stream of only a few hundred 
yards in length, with a smaller lake ceiled the Loch of 
the Lowes. On the peninsula between the two lakes 
stands a small hostel rywwhich bean the name of 
its landlady, Tibby Shims, whose agreeable oountry 
fare and moderate charges render her comfortable 
little mansion a favourite resort of anglers and sports- 
men, who resort here in great numbers during the 
summer and autumn months. <f It is hardly possible,” 
says an experienced tourist, "to conceive anything 
more truly delightful than a week's ruralizing in this 
pleasant spot, with the means of so much amusement 
at the very doors, and so many interesting objects of 
sight and sentiment lying closely around.” The whole 
district is redolent of the Great Minstrel — his writings, 
and the incidents of his life. St. Mary's Loch, and the 
Loch of the Lowes, were among the most favourite 
scenes of his excursions with his friends, and his 
fondness for them continued to tho end of his life. 
A few miles to tho westward is tho “dark Loch 
Skene,” a mountain lake of considerable size, pre- 
eminent over all the lakes of the south of Scotland for 
tiic impressive gloom and sterility that surround it. 
The stream which forms its outlet, after a short and 
hurried course, falls from a cataract of great height and 
gloomy grandeur, called, from its appearance, IhfGrey 
Male’s Tail. The savage and solitary character of tho 
surrounding scenery is graphically described in the 
introduction to the second canto of Marmion ; and it 
was the scene of one of the earliest excursions which 
the author, during his residence at Ashcstiel, made 
with Mr. Skene, Sir Adam Ferguson, and the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 44 In our ascent to the lake,” says Mr. 
Skene, 44 we got completely bewildered in the thick 
fog which generally envelopes the rugged features of 
that lonely region ; and as we were passing through 
the maze of bogs, the ground gave way, and down camo 
horse and horsemen, pcllmcll into a slough of peaty 
mud and black water, out of which, cntaugled as we 
were with our plaids and floundering nags, it was no 
easy matter to get extricated. Indeed, unless we had 
prudently left our gallant steeds at a farmhouse below, 
and borrowed hill ponies for the occasion, the result 
might have been more than laughable. As it was, we 
tose like the spirits of the bog covered cap-H-pie witfi 
slime, to free themselves from which our wily ponies 
'look to rolling about on the heather, and wo had 
nothing for it but following their example. At length, 
as we approached the gloomy loch, a huge eagle 
heaved himself from the margin and rose right over 
us, screaming his scorn of the intrudors, and altogether j 
it would be impossible to picture anything more deso- | 
lately savage than the scene which opened as if raised 
by enchantment, on purpose to gratify the poet's eye ; 
thick folds of fog rolling incessantly over the face | 
of the inky waters, but rent asunder, now in one 
direction and then in another, bo as to afford ns a 
glimpse of some projecting rock or naked point of 
land or island bearing a few craggy stumps of pine, 
and then closing again in universal darkness upon the 
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cheerless waste. Much of the scenery of Old Mor- 
tality was drawn from that day’s ride/' Among the 
wild and savage mountains so strikingly described 
by Mr. Skene, the sturdy champions of the Covenant 
found an asylum when titty were chased like wild 
beasts by a ruthless persecution, from every other part 
of the country. 

Passing round the head of St. Mary’s Loch, we 
cross tiie Megget, an excellent trouting stream, which 
here falls into the lake. A short way up the vale 
are the remains of Henderland Castle, once the 
property of Cockburn, a celebrated border freebooter, 
who was hanged over the gate of his own tower 
by James V. in the course of that memorable ex- 
pedition in 1529, which was fatal to Johnnie Arm- 
strong, Adam Scott of Tushielaw, and many other 
marauders. Tradition says that Cockburn was sur- 
prised by the king while sitting at dinner. A 
message was sent in, requesting him to come out and 
“Bpeak to a gentleman.” The reply was, that the 
laird was at dinner, and could not come out. A second 
and more pressing message was despatched, and a 
similar but more surly reply was refurned. On the 
third message being sent in, Cockburn cried in a 
rage, that he would not come out for even “ the Laird 
o* Ballengeich himsel/' 1 The royal messenger was 
then fent in to order Cockburn to come out to the 
Laird o' Ballengeich. On heuring these terrible words, 
the poor man went out like a condemned criminal, and 
was immediately hung up over his own gate. Mean- 
while, Maijory his wife leaped out at a back window, 
and ran to a sequestered recess in the glen.where a small 
stream called the Henderland Burn falls over a rocky 
chasm. Here she found a place of concealment till 
the king and his party were gone. The waterfall is 
galled the Dow-Linn, and the place is designated the 
Lady's Scat, where she is said to have striven to 
drown, amidst the noise of the falling waters, the 
shouts which announced the close of her husband’s 
existence. The following beautiful and pathetic ballad, 
called * The Lament of the Border Widow,” is said 
to have been composed on this tragic incident. 

“ My love he built me a bonny bower, 

And clad it a’ wi’ lilye flour : 

. A brawer bower ye ne'er did Bee, 

Than my true love he built for me. * 

“ There came a man by middle day, 

He spied bin sport, and went away ; 

And brought the king that very night, 

Who brake my bower, and slew my knight. 

41 He slew my knight, to me sae dear ; 

He slew my knight, and poin’d his gear ; 

My servants all for life did flee, 

And left me in cxtremitle. 

”1 sew'd his aheet. making my mane ; 

1 watched the corpse, myself alane ; 

1 watched ms bony, ui 9 ni ai.d day ; 

No living creature came that way. 

(I) Kina James V. was In the habit of •ojourninft incognito 
among hie aubjects under the title of the Laird of Ballengeich,” j 
taken from a place near Stirling Castle. 

(|) Pe faded, attached by legal dietreea. 


" I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I satte: 

I digg’d a grave, and laid him in, 

And happ’d him with the sod sae green. 

“ But think na ye my heart was sair, 

When I laid the moul' on his yellow hairt 
0 think na yo my heart was wae. 

When I turn'd about, away lo gaef 
"Nae living man I'll love again, 

Since that my lovely knight is slain; 

Wi' ae lock of his yellow hair 
I'll chain my heart for evermair. 

In a deserted burial-place which once surrounded the 
chapel of the castle, the grave of this unhappy couple 
is denoted by a large stone bearing the following 
half-obliterated inscription : — 

Hebe lyes Perys op Cockburne, Anjd jfis 
Wyfb Marjory. 

The adjacent country, which now hardly bears a 
single tree, is celebrated by Lesley as in his time 
affording shelter to the largest stags in Scotland. 

Continuing our journey along the margin of the 
loch, we puss a miniature church, picturesquely 
situated on a rising ground commanding a beautiful 
view of the lake. About half a mile further on, and 
about the same distance from the road, is the ancient 
burying-ground of St. Mary's Kirk, but the church 
has long ago disappeared. 

“ But though, in feudal strife, a foe 
• Has laid Our Lady's chapel low, 

Yet still beneath the hallow'd soil 
The peasant rests him from his toil. 

And dying, bids his bones be laid 
Where erst his simple fathers prayed." 

At a short distance to the north of the buiying- 
ground is the grave of Mass John Birnam, the former 
tenant of the chapelry — 

“ That wizard priest, whose bones are thrust 
From company of holy dust." 

The most, conspicuous of the simple monuments in j 
this small but interesting burial-place, commemorates 
the virtues o( the late Kev. Waller Grieve of Ettrick, — 

“ the best model,” says Chambers, “of an old Anti-Revo- | 
lution Divine that Scot.lund shall ever see iu these latter 
degenerate days, who after railing against popery for 
sixty years with a zeal and energy in which there was ' 
no affectation, was by a singular chance interred in the 
very clianccl of St. Mary’s Kirk, Und, consequently, 
amid tbc ashes of its former Popish incumbents/' This i 
worthy old clergyman, who was a very good man and 1 
had a most venerable and apostolical benignity of 
aspect, was a preacher of the Cameraman sect, and 
long ministered to a very small remnant of 11 the hill- 
folk,” scat tcred among the wilds of Ettrick. He at 
one time thought of occupying a cottage on the 
Abbotsford estate, greatly to the satisfaction of its 
proprietor: but the project was never realized. “1 
cannot tell you,” says Scott in a letter to his friend 
Willie Laidlaw, who was Mr. Grieve's nephew, " hoW 
delighted I am with the account Hogg gives me of 
Mr. Grieve. The great Camtton was chaplain in the 
house of my great-something grandfather, and so I 
hope Mr. Grieve will be mine. If, as the King of 
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Prussia said to Rousseau, * a little persecution is vtorth spent a fortnight at Abbotsford, and Sir Waite* 
necessary to make liis Lome entirely to his mind/ he must needs show her, not Newark only, but all the 
shall have it, and, what persecutors seldom promise, I upper scenery of the Yarrow, where 1 fair hangs the 
will Btop whenever he is tired of it. I have a pair of apple frae the rock,* and the baskets were unpacked 
thumbikins also much at his service, if he requires about sunset, beside the ruined chapel overlooking 
their assistance to glorify God and the Covenant.” St. Mary’s Loch — and be had scrambled to gather 
From the elevated spot on which the burial-place is blue-bells and heath-flowers, with which all the young 
situated, a remarkably fine view is obtained of ” lone ladies must twine their hair-— and they sang, and he 
St. Mary's silent lake.” The description which Sir recited, until it was time to go home beneath the 
Walter Scott gives, both of the loch and of the softest of harvest moons.” 


scenery which surrounds it, is exquisitely true to 
nature : — 0 

" nor fen nor sedge 

Pollute the pure lake's crystal edge. 

Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 

„ And just a trace of silver sand 

Marks where the water meets the land. 

Far in the mirror bright and blue, 

Bach hill’s huge outline you may view 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely, bare. 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is thero, 

Save where of land yon slender line 
Bears ’thwart the lake the scattered pine. 

Yet even this nakedness has power. 

And aids the feeling of the hour ; 

Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spy, 

Where living thing conceal’d might lie ; 
There’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 

You sec that all is loneliness : 

And silence aids— though the steep hills 
Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 

In Himmer lido so soft they weep, 

The sound but lulls the car asleep ; 

Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude. 

So stilly is the solitude.” 1 


Reluctantly quitting this fascinating spot, WC 
resume our ramble round the lake. Near its eastern 
extremity, where the Yarrow issues from it, are the 
ruins of the old tower of Dryhope, the birth-place of 
Mary Scott, celebrated in song by the title of the 
“ Fiower of Yarrow.” She was married to the famous 
(l Wat of Harden,” whose character and marauding 
exploits have been commemorated by his illustrious 
descendant in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.”* By 
their marriage contract, the father-in-law, Philip Scott 
of Dryhope, was to And Harden in horse-meat and 
man’s meat at his tower of Dryhope for a year and 
a day, but five barons pledged themselves, that at the 
expiry of that period the son -in-law should remove, with- 
out attempting to continue in possession by foroe — a 
caution strikingly illustrative of the times and of the 
character of the contracting parties. In the vicinity are 
the remains of a very ancient tower, called Blockhouse, 
standing in a wild and solitary glen upon the Douglas- 
burn, a mountain torrent which joins the Yarrow 
after passing a craggy rock called the Douglas Craig. 


* The whole scene indeed is wild and lonely in the This wild spot, now a part of the Traquair estate, 
extreme, and there are few who have Visited this formed one of the most ancient possessions of the re- 1 
famous spot who will not sympathise with the feelings nowned family of Douglas, and is said by popular 
expressed by Sir Walter Scott in a letter to Joanna tradition to be the scene of the fine old ballad of 
Bail lie. “ I assure you,” says he, “ I have felt really “ The Douglas Tragedy.” Seven large stones, erected 
oppressed with a sort of fearful loneliness, when u P on the neighbouring heights, are shown as marking 
looking around the naked and towering ridges of the place where the seven brethren were slain, and the 
desolate barrenness which is all the eye takes in from Douglas-burn is averred to have been the stream at 
such a height; the patches of cultivation being all which the lovers stopped to drink: so minute is tra- 
hidden in the little glens and valleys, or only appearing dition in ascertaining the scene of a tragical tale 
to make one sensible how feeble and inefficient the which, considering the rude state of former times, , 
efforts of art have been to contend with the genius of had probably foundation in some real event.* Our .1 
the soil. It is in such a scene, that the unknown readers, will perhaps learn with greater interest, that 
author of a fine but unequal poem, sailed Albania, the farm-house which stands adjacent to the old tower, j 
places the remarkable superstition which consists in was the early home of Scott’s dear friend, William 
hearing the noise of a chase, with the baying of the Laidlaw, and that James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
hounds, the throttling sobs of the deer, the halloos of spent ten years of his life at BlackhousC, in the scr- 
a numerous band of huntsmen, and the ’hoofs thick vice °f Mr. Laidlaw’s father. Lockhart says he has 


beating on the hollow hill.’ 


the best reason to believe that the kind and manly 


The scene is indeed indelibly associated with the character of Dandie Dinmont in ,f Guy Mannering,” 
recollections of Scott, and there were few of his the gentle and delicious one of his wife, fend some at 
visitors whom he delighted to honour, who did not l east of the most picturesque peculiarities of the 
pay it a visit under his guidance. Skene, Morritt, menage at Charlieshope, were filled up from Scott'a 
Washington Irving, Davy, all speak with delight of observation of the Laidlaw family, with whom he first 
their excursions to Yarrow Braes and St. Mary’s became acquainted in one of his early ballad -hunting 
Loch — their illustrious guide repeating every ballad excursions among the braes of Yarrow. The Ettrick 
or legendary tale connected with the scenery. Shepherd spent the greater part of his somewhat 

“ During the month of August, 1823, one of the hap- chequered life in this vicinity. Altrieve, where he 
picst in Scott’s life,” says his biographer, “Miss Edge- ■ ■ — ■ 


(1) Mansion: Introduction to Canto II. 


(2) Canto IV. St. 2. 

(3) Border Minitreliy, Pan II. The Donglaa Tragedy. 
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died, stands at a short distance on the opposite bank 
of the Yarrow. He obtained the gratuitous life-rent 
of thiw small farm from the late Duke of Buccleuch ; 
but, says one who knew him well, “he could not 
withstand the attractions of Edinburgh, which carried 
him away from Altrieve for months every year, and 
when at home, a warm and. hospitable disposition 
made him convert his cottage into an unpaid hostclrie 
for the reception of endless troops of thoughtless 
admiren; and thus, spite of much help and much for- 
bearance, he was never out of one set of pecuniary 
difficulties before he had begun to weave the meshes 
of some fresh entanglement. In pace requicscat. There 
will never be such an Ettrick Shepherd again !” 

Our route now lies along the northern bonk of the 
Yarrow, and through the midst of that famous vale 
which has been the subject of more verse than Tcmpc 
itself. There is hardly a cottage in it that has not its 
legend, or a cleugh that is not famed for some act of 
romantic chivalry, or tenanted by some supernatural 
being, or sanctified by the blood of some martyr. The 
oldest of the poetical effusions on this celebrated 
district is the ballad entitled “ The Dowie Deus of 
Yarrow,” which commemorates a duel being fought 
between John Scott, of Tushielaw, and his brother-in- 
law, Walter Scott, third son of Robert Scott of Thirlc- 
stane, in which the latter was slain. The alleged cause 
of the quarrel was the lady’s father having proposed 
to endow her with the half of his property, upon her 
marriage with a warrior of such renown. Two tall 
unhewn stones, standing at the distance of a hundred 
yards from each other to the west of Yarrow Kirk, 
commemorate the fatal scene. The traditions and 
beauties of Yarrow have also been celebrated by 
Hamilton of Bangour, and by Logan, and in still 
later times, by Wordsworth, in his .three exquisite 
poems, “Yarrow Unvisited,” “Yarrow Visited,” and 
“ Yarrow Revisited.” 

“ Where was it,” says he, in the second of these 
poems— 

“that the famous Flower 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding 1 
His bed, perchance, was yon smooth mound, 

On which the herd is feeding ; 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The water wraith ascended thrice 
And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the Lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers. 

The path that leads them to the grave, 

The leafy grove that covers ; 

And pity sanctifies the verso 
That paints by strength of Borrow 
The unconquerable strength of love ; 

Bear witness rueful Yarrow. 

That region left, the vale unfolds 
Rich groves of lofty stature, 
yVith Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature ; 

And rising from those lofty groves. 

Behold a Ruin hoary, 

The shattered front of Newark’s Towers. 
Renowned in Border story. 


Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom • 

For sportive yout\ to stray in, 

For manhood to enjoy his strength, 

And ago to wear away in." 

In the lower part of the vale, as Wordsworth inti- 
mates, the Yarrow winds among hills of no great 
height, gently swelling and green to the summits, in 
some places finely wooded, but generally naked, and 
well suited to the pasture of flocks. At the mouth of 
the vale Newark Castle rears its grey massive form ; 
and witli the dark-wooded hills, rising closely around | 
on both sides, has an appearance truly striking and 
romantic. It occupies an eminence overhanging the 
Yarrow, opposite to the farm of Foulshiels, the birth- 
place of Mungo Park, the celebrated African traveller. 
According to tradition, it was in the court-yard of this | 
castle that Leslie, the victor at Philiphaugh, abused his 
victory and tarnished his arms, by slaughtering in cold 
blood many of the prisoners whom he had taken. I 
Adjoiningthc castle is a little mount covered with trees, 
where according to tradition the hero of “The Sang 
of the Outlaw Murray” was slain by Buccleuch, or 
some of his clan. Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Monmouth, is said to have been brought up in this 
castle, and for this reason, probably, “the Great 
Minstrel of the Border” has chosen to make it the 
scene in which the “Lay of the Last Minstrel” is 
recited iu her presence and for her amusement. All 
around are the scenes commemorated in that delight- 
ful poem: “Sweet Bowhill,” a seat of the Duke of II 
Buccleuch, Ncwark-heath, Ilarcwoodsbaw, Cartcr- 
haugh, and “ Blackandro’s oak.’* Blackandro and 
Ncwark-heath were the scene of the Abbotsford hunt 
in 1820, so graphically described by Lockhart, when 
the venerable author of “ The Man of Feeling,” spec- 
tacled though lie was, saw the first sitting hare, gave 
the word to slip the dogs, and spurred after them like 
a boy ; and Sir Humphry Davy plunged neck-deep 
into a treacherous well-head, which, till his horse was 
floundering in it, had borne all the appearance of 
a piece of delicate green turf. When Sir Humphry 
emerged from his involuntary bath, his habiliments 
garnished with mud, slime, and mangled water-cresses, 
Sir Walter received him with a triumphant encore! 
But the philosopher had his revenge, for, joining 
soon afterwards in a brisk gallop, Scott put Sibyl Grey 
to a leap beyond her prowess, and lay humbled^n the 
ditch, while Davy, who was better mounted, cleared 
it and him at a bound. 

A little way below “ Newark’s stately tower,” the 
Yarrow flows out from its “ birchen bower” to join 
the Ettrick; and having thus completed the circuit of 
“ The Forest,” we retrace our steps to the ancient 
burgh of Selkirk, repeating, as wc pass along, the 
verses of Wordsworth : — 

“ Flow on for ever, Yarrow stream 
Fulfil thy pensive duty, 

Well pleas’d that future bard should chant, 

' For simple hearts, tby beauty : 

To dream-light dear, while yet unseen, 

Dear to the common sunshine, 

And dearer still, as now 1 feel, 

To memory’s shadowy moonshine ! " 
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# SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 

These is a pleasant story told in “ Trusler’s Me- 
moirs/* apropos of the idolatrous respect for riches 
which forms so prominent a feature in the English 
character, and of the habit which has so long pre- 
vailed amongst us of estimating the moral and intel- 
lectual status of the man according to the amount 
of his worldly Bubstancc. “ This sordid habit of 
thinking/* says the writer, ,c was finely hit off by a 
keen fellow of a neighbouring nation, who had carried 
on business in London and failed. Sitting in a coffee- 
house one day, when a few wealthy citizens were 
discussing some money concerns, and observing him 
very attentive, one person turned aside and said to 
him, * What*s your opinion, sir, of the matter ? 
‘ S' blood, sir/ returned he, peevishly, ‘ what opinion 
can a man have in this country who has not a guinea 
in his pocket P* ** 

Since the period when this incident was supposed 
to have occurred our national idolatry of wealth has 
certaiuly not diminished. To make the advice worth 
anything it is still held that the adviser should have 
the guinea in his pocket. Nay, we fear, that the 
highest wisdom, if found in company with low estate 
and penury, would now have less chance than ever 
of being recognised or heeded. Who that 1ms any 
experience of the world's ways has not often felt the 
especial applicability to our own times of the pungent 
truth which a modern dramatist, peculiarly distin- 
guished for his clear-sighted practical wisdom, has put 
into the mouth _of a calculating politician P 
“ Prosperity 

Is warranty of wisdom with the world ; 

Failure is foolishness.” 1 

With the thoroughly worldly-minded, (and what a 
large class of human beings may be included under 
that designation P) success will sanction anything ; 
will affix the stamp of respectability on the most dis- 
reputable doings, and magnify the most transparent 
folly into the highest wisdom. But having, for our 
own part, occasionally taken the liberty of differing 
from the world, that is, from the mass of men and 
women who think and act in multitudes without 
reference to individual feeling or opinion, we have 
thought fit to investigate for ourselves the ordinary 
causes of prosperity and failure ; and, as the result of 
our investigations, we venture to present the reader 
with two or three sketches from life, which we 
doubt not may be easily paralleled by similar instances 
within every one’s experience. We will only add 
that they tend to confirm the notion which wc had 
long since formed, that the most prosperous people 
are not always the most deserving, and that failures 
ore frequently made by the very best, most estimable, 
and most intelligent of mankind. 

Our friend Ralph Heywood has failed at the bar, 
though few aspirants to forensio distinction have 
started with more flattering prospects of success. He 

(1) 11 Philip van Artevelde,’ 4 by H. Taylor. Part IX. Act V, 

So. 2. 


began with a brilliant career at the University; 
worked hard afterwards as a law student; patiently 
attended the chambers of an eminent conveyancer, 
and of a no less distinguished special-pleader; and 
was called to the Bar amidst the favourable prog- 
nostics of admiring friends, who knew his abilities, 
and who loved him for his modesty, worth, and genius. 
He had thfortunately no private income, and it may 
be asserted that he had little prudence ; for as soon 
os ho thought his bark was fairly launched upon the 
world's waters, he married an amiable but portionless 
girl, who loved him with her whole heart and soul, 
and looked up to him as a paragon of greatness and 
perfection. B ut when every one about him prophesied 
success — when lie knew that he should do all in his 
power #o deserve it— and when he reflected on his 
powers of endurance, and his professional and other 
attainments — how natural in a young man of twenty- 
six were those feelings of buoyant, overweening confi- 
dence ! How cowardly would it have been to have 
yielded to “ the saucy doubts and fears” which assailed 
him on the threshold of fame ! Heywood is now an 
Australian emigrant, far from his English friends, and 
cut off for ever from the alluring prospects of his 
early manhood. His tale is soon told. With all his 
ability, he found the avenues to business closed against 
him. Anxious for employment, and requiring a pro- 
vision for the passing hour, his heart soon sickened 
with disappointments and hope deferred. He had 
too modest and sensitive a spirit, and too delicate 
notions of propriety, to force himself on by the coarse 
expedients resorted to by meaner minds, and he was 
neglected by those who hod promised patronage and 
support. As month passed after month, and year 
after year, his difficulties thickened, his mind lost its 
cheerful and healthful tone, and he became known 
amongst his friends as a failure. For some time a 
reportership on a legal periodical formed almost his 
sole means of subsistence, and the future appeared to 
him so dark and lowering, and fraught with suoh for- 
midable dangers, that he mado up his mind to withy 
draw from his profession and try his fortune elsewhere 
and in other pursuits. 

Although, strictly speaking, poor Heywood had 
had no chance, (or even the ghost of it,) many shrewd 
reasons were given by bis worldly-minded friends for 
his want of success. His manifold accomplishments 
were spoken of as impediments to his progress, and 
he was accused (heaven knows with little reason!) of 
haughtiness and reserve. Above all, his imprudent 
marriage was strenuously condemned, and it was hinted 
that if he had married a few thousands, instead of a 
girl without a penny, or, still better, had allied him- 
self to the daughter of some metropolitan attorney in 
decent practice, his fate would have been very different 
Perhaps in this last conjecture hi« friends were 
right; but whatever they may say or think, we 
make bold to state, that amidst all his difficulties and 
embarrassments the one aot of his life which Heywood 
has never regretted is his aforesaid marriage. In his 
bitterest hours of tribulation and disappointment his 
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affectionate wife supported and consoled him with 
Ghoerful end hopeful prophecies of better days, and, 
unchanged by their reverses, at the present moment 
she gladdens with her smile his distant place of exile, 
and is more to him, as he daily feels, than friends or 
Country, or even satisfied ambition could have been. 

Robert Somers, as we choose to call him, (another 
gifted and valued ffiend of ours,) may be nlso#umbered 
amongst the world's failures, though we know of no 
one worthier of suooess, or who worked harder for it. 
He was oharaoterised from boyhood by unceasing 
aotiyity of mind, by an ardent and earnest spirit, and 
above all by that quality of self-reliance which is so 
often the distinguishing attribute of genius. Wc 
remember, and not without a pang of sympathy, his 
youth of self-denying industry; how inte^ely he 
applied himself to studies of the abstruser sort ; how 
patiently and firmly lie “shunned delights and lived 
laborious days,” sedulously avoiding the most innocent 
amusements, and even the society of congenial friends. 
Nor was Somers a mere plodder. Every one who 
waa brought into contact with him traced in his 
remarks the force of original genius, and it was 
prophesied by all who knew him that he would make 
a figure in the world. We thought so ourselves, and 
to this day firmly believe that he ought to have 
succeeded in the path — perilous as it was — which his 
ambition bad marked out for him. The success of a 
few early attempts induced him to look on literature 
as his proper vocation, and we were not surprised at 
bis resolution. His tastes, habits, character, and 
attainments eminently qualified him, we believed, lor 
a distinguished position in the world of letters, and 
pc thought that the day was not far distant wlicu he 
would be numbered amongst the intellectual luminaries 
pf the nation. 

How it happened we know not, but we lost sight 
of Somers for several years. One gloomy November 
day our own avocations took us to that great resort 
and rendezvous of the literary tribe, the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. The day was too 
dark and foggy for ordinary readers to pursue their 
researches with convenience, and the place was nearly 
deserted. At a very early hour in the afternoon the 
deepening shadows put au end to our labours, and we 
rose to depart. Only three or four readers then 
remained ; a few attendants were listlessly awaiting 
the hour of dosing; and an air of melancholy sadness 
pervaded the place,— a dreary, awful stillness, which 
was only broken by the sound of a solitary pen 
travelling over paper at a rapid p ace. An irresistible 
impulse led ua to turn towards tbe spot from whence 
the sound proceeded ; and looming through the dark- 
ness we beheld the figure of a roan, apparently still 
busily engaged, in tbe dftn twilight, on his daily task. 
He was sitting within a few yards of us, but bent 
over his papers in soeh a way that we could sot 
discern even the outline of bis features. At length, 
seeming to feel that we were watching him, he raised 
his face,— a wan, haggard, solemn face it was, with a 
gentle and patient expression, which smote us to the 


heart. Half ashamed of our impertinent curiosity, 
we were hastily departing, when the same feeling 
which had influenced us at first, induced us to turn 
back for the purpose of taking a parting glanoe at the 
form and features which had so mysteriously interested 
us. By this time he had risen from his seat, and was 
arranging his books and papers with a sigh, as though 
he regretted that the premature twilight had inter- 
rupted his labours. We saw that his apparel was 
mean — even shabby — that his frame was bent, and 
his face pale and sickly ; and qo powerfully did bis 
appearance appeal to our sympathies and compassion 
that we felt we could have given worlds to speak 
a few kind words to him. Nevertheless, we should 
have certainly passed out without doing so bad we 
not heard his voice, giving some directions to an 
attendant, in a mild, gentle, patient tone, relative to 
the books on which he had beeu employed. 

That voice awoke a thousand reminiscences, and 
broke the spell which bound us. We kuew him then : 
it was Somers, — and in a moment a mutual recog- 
nition had token place. What was he engaged in P 
we asked, llow had the world gone with him? 
What were his prospects and views in life P He of 
whom we had prophesied such brilliant things, — who 
had been destined, os wc had believed, to a career of 
' glory and distinction,— of whom wc had often thought, 
— wondering, by the way, that the world brought us 
no tidings of him through its public channels of 
information, — what had been his fate and portion P 
Poor Somers! We hung upon his lips with rapt 
attention, as he told his simple story. We learned 
that his talents had been pronounced unmarketable, 
that he had written works extolled in reviews and 
appreciated by an intelligent and discriminating few, 
but which instead of leading to fame and competence 
entailed on him insolvency and ruin. Deeply versed 
in every branch of ancient and modern literature, a 
proficient in mathematical science, and endowed with 
no ordinary powers of original thought and facility of 
composition, he had, however, failed to command the 
attention of the public, and to secure the patronage 
of publishers. The latter found that there was no magic 
in his name; his productions — some of them most 
elaborate and careful works — remained on his hands, 
unpurchased and unpublished ; and with a heavy heart 
he was constrained to look around ,)im for some 
occupation which would furnish him with the means 
of daily subsistence. 

A mathematical tutorship in a school was the first 
thing that offered ; beneath the drudgery of which 
his spirit soon gave way, and he sank into a state of 
hopeless despondency. Loss of animal spirits was 
soon followed by the loss of health, and he wasted 
away under the insidious attacks of a “ grievous slow- 
consuming malady,” which unfitted him for constant 
employment. Again, from sheer necessity, he reverted 
to the literary profession ; no longer, indeed, as an 
original author, but os a bookseller’s hack and drudge 
of all work. He was now busily engaged on the 
translation of a German work, for which he was to be j 
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paid at the liberal rate of seven shillings per sheet. 
u It’s hard work,** he said, "in my state of health 
and spirits, to finish three sheets a-week : last week 
1 managed to do but one, — and it will soon be all 
over with me. I have struggled manfully. My career 
is unstained by any mean or unworthy action: would 
that all those who have outstripped me in the race 
could say as much !” His flushed face and ghastly 
smile, as he uttered these words, revealed to us the 
fate which awaited him ; and as we grasped his hand 
at parting wo thought how very possible it was that 
our friend’s want of worldly success might be partly 
traced to that unaccommodating integrity of heart 
and soul, which, however much it might have impeded 
his progress to fame and affluence, had ennobled and 
supported him in all the vicissitudes of fortune. 

But, since it may be urged thftt the cases we have 
cited arc of rather an exceptional nature, let us turn 
to the more beaten paths of life for another instance 
of undeserved failure. Our two friends, the bar- 
rister and the man of letters, may be said to have 
looked too high, to have miscalculated their means 
and opportunities of making a figure in the world, 
and hence disappointment, heart-burning, and ultimate 
ruin. Be it so. Our list of failures is not yet com- 
plete, and the next instance which we take the liberty 
of quoting is certainly not open to the same ob- 
jection. 

Among the friends who, in the course of a not un- 
eventful life, have been brought within the sphere of 
our intercourse, wc have reason to remember a 
straightforward, intelligent, manly fellow (Philip 
Stansfield by name), iu whose career we were induced 
from various circumstances to feel a strong interest. 
When we first knew him, he had just left Christ’s 
Hospital, in which far-fumed seminary he had been 
noted as an assiduous student, and had become the 
inmate of a home where he was idolized. No wonder : 
— for he was “ the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow.” Albeit, we can safely testify, that his 
gentle, unassuming aud amiable disposition, would 
have endeared him to any circle. He was clever, too ; 
sharp, shrewd, inquiring, earnest, diligent in all lie 
undertook, and most desirous of succeeding in the 
world, for his mother’s sake as well as his own. After 
many consultations with intimate friends, much advice 
taken, and many questions asked, it was resolved that 
he should be educated os a surgeon. How faithfully 
and industriously Philip laboured to acquire a know- 
ledge of his profession, wc need not say,— he did all 
that man could do, and succeeded in passing his ex- 
amination most creditably; but there his success 
ended. He went out into the world, and failed. His 
mother sunk the small capital, on the interest of which 
she had mainly depended, in the purchase of a country 
practice in a thriving town in the pleasant county of 
Surrey, where she was soon settled with her son. 
That he did not succeed there was no fault of Philip’s ; 
but somehow or other the few patients who were 
attached to the practice he had purchased dropped off 
one by one ; we don’t mean to say they all died, but 


they passed into the hands of pther practitioners. The 
new doctor was intrigued against, slandered, And 
maligned by jealous rivals, whose vulgar natures were 
susceptible of no feelings of delicacy or hQUonr. Im- 
measurably superior to his opponents in character, 
demeanour, and attainments, bur friend sqon found 
that he was no match for them in cunning and coarse 
manoeuvring. The fact was, they felt his superiority, 
and hated him in proportion to their fears. 

Perhaps, if Philip Stansfield had condescended to 
adopt the policy of his opponents, he would have been 
in the end victorious; but he pursued the even tenour 
of his way, consoled by the hope, which ufnounted 
almost to a conviction, that the world would do him 
justice in the long run. Alas for human hopes and 
expectations ! In the long run, perhaps, the highest 
wisdom must succeed, but a very long run it often is. 
The most successful of Stansfield’s opponents wss & 
Mr. Jonathan Jolter, uniformly designated and described 
as Doctor Jolter. Jolter was as great a blockhead as 
ever imposed on the public in the medical or any otlfer 
profession; but he had amassed a large fortune by a 
career of successful imposture, had a great many hard 
words at command, which he used and misused on all 
occasions, and appeared withal so thoroughly well 
satisfied with himself, tliat his demeanour inspired 
others who knew no better with a marvellous con- 
fidence in his wisdom. Now, if Stansfield were^um- 
moned to a consultation with Jolter, he found that he 
had no other means of making his superiority apparent 
than by denouncing and exposing Jolter’s ignorance 
and presumption, and this he shrank from dping; 
whilst Jolter, on the other hand, less scrupulous and 
delicate, would treat him on such occasions with an 
air of impertin“iit condescension, and would take care 
qs soon as he had departed, to hint in a private and 
confidential way, that the young practitioner was a 
mere pretender, without an atom of experience, and 
wofully unacquainted with the mechanism of Lhe human 
frame. Nor was Jolter the only rival who unfairly 
assailed his reputation. Many sapient sneers wei^ 
levelled at him by a certain smart young surgeon, wl™ 
had good family connexions, kept a blood horse, aud 
rode after the hounds, and who called forth many an 
empty laugh by ridiculing Stansfield’s kinduess to the 
poor, and by describing his "foolish” attention to 
some wretched outcast whom the aforesaid surgeon, 
hi' defiance of his duty os the Union doctor, had 
cruelly neglected. 

The last that we heard of our friend was that he 
had been compelled to quit this unpromising and dis- 
agreeable locality, aud had established himself in a 
populous district of the metropolis, — we are sorry to 
say, sadly reduced iu circumstances, and with hepltb 
and spirits much impaired- His mother died some 
time since, but Stansfield continues unmarried. He 
had hoped, indeed, and intended to have married an 
amiable young woman, to whom he was much attached, 
but poverty formed a bar to their union, and he shrank 
from making one whom he loved so tenderly a partaker 
of his misfortunes. Pic still works hard, and strives 
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incessantly to retrieve his position. His patients, 
however, belong to the very poorest and humblest 
classes ; and when they arc unable to pay, Philip is 
not the man to press them harshly, or to forsake them 
in their need, because he suspects that they have not 
the means of remunerating him for his services. He 
has established a small dispensary, where advice is 
administered by him gratuitously to the very poor, on 
two days of the week at least, and many a wretched 
outcast has had reason to bless and thank him. May 
he be rewarded hereafter for all his unostentatious 
acts of charity and kindness ! In this world, we fear, 
he must be pronounced a failure. 

The instances of undeserved ill-fortune which wc 
have laid before our readers have been selected at 
random, and present few features that are calculated 
to surprise the most ordinary observer. It is idle to 
assert that in this period of feverish and unscrupulous 
competition, prosperity can be safely regarded as a 

r of competency and character. The most sub- 
tially rewarded men of the age are certainly not 
those who are in advance of it in point of general in- 
telligence; and the genius which after ages will delight 
to honour, need not expect to achieve a splendid for- 
tune ii} its own. 

Perhaps it is better that it should be so. Over and 
over^again it has been observed, and observed most 
truly, that the highest qualities of the mind are better 
developed by adversity than by prosperity. The 
former is not only the best of teachers, but the test 
of true greatness. Nor should the vulgar prosperity 
j which dazzles the eyes and excites the envy of the 
majority of mankind perplex and disturb the wise and 
true of heart. Of one thing we are tolerably certain, 
— that all men are not caught by its superficial glare 
and glitter, but that a discriminating minority will 
always exist who rate the gifts of fortune at their true 
value, and who will be ready to point out to the wor- 
shippers of Mammon the quality of the idol to which 
they bow. “ We may see the small value God has 
fr riches," says Pope, in one of his familiar letters, 
"by the people he gives them to” A more stinging 
sentence was never penned by the little hunch-back of 
Twickenham, or by any one else ! To conclude. Whilst 
our readers, we are sure, will acquit us of any wish or 
intention to foster feelings of discontent, and to en- 
courage impious aud insane repinings at the decrees of 
Providence, we must en^hatically repeat that although 
success is still esteemed by multitudes the only “ war- 
ranty of wisdom,” and though in the opinion of some 
folks, to be a prosperous man is to be in all respects 
a reputable and a deserving one, history, biography, and 
the experience of our daily life concur in proving that 
not a few of the best and noblest spirits that have 
adorned humanity have been in their generation 
numbered amongst the world's failures. 


ROSSTREVOR. 


We never see a picture or a sketch that brings 
before our eyes some portion of the lovely scenery to 
be found in Ireland, but a feeling of sadness arises 
with the admiration so much natural beauty involun- 
tarily calls forth in the mind. It would seem, if the 
remark may be made without irreverence, that while 
Providence has lavished in profusion his richest gifts 
over the face of the country, so that, like the garden of 
Eden, man has only to dress and keep it, — scarcely to 
labour therein, — he has at the same time drawn such 
a curtain of darkness around it, as to dim and over- 
shadowits loveliness, and mar the enjoyment of its occu- 
pants. A land that should bring forth ripe and luscious 
grapes, to speak metaphoricaljy, brings forth only 
wild grapes; and broad tracts of land that should be 
“ whitening for the harvest," are left unfurrowed by 
the ploughshare of industry. Iu fact, Ireland is like 
no other country that is, or ever was, in the history 
of the world — an enigma to the philosopher, a deep 
problem to the statesman, a melancholy subject of 
reflection to the philanthropist who would have all 
men happy and contented, so far as human means can 
make them. Possessing within itself all the mate- 
rials for the highest state of civilization, contiguous 
to nations where such civilization, united with industry 
and order, is widely manifest, and peopled by inhabi- 
tants who have in themselves every faculty for the 
attainment of national, intellectual, and moral great- 
ness, Ireland is still little more than a green waste, 
a wilderness where the thorns and briars cover a rich 
soil, requiring only the hand of the diligent and the 
careful to become a most fruitful field. 

But our object here is not to discuss the social and 
political condition of the country, a theme that has 
occupied the pens of far wiser heads than ours have 
any pretension to be considered ; still, wc could not 
avoid writing a few of the thoughts which arc ever 
uppermost in the mind, when aught connected with 
“ ould Erin" comes before us. It is natural when one 
secs cfTccts that wc should look for causes ; the con- 
nexion between the two is not always so distant as is 
supposed, and the fountain of evil is often much more 
easily discovered than purified, even when laid open 
to the most casual observer. 

Mr. Ores wick's beautiful little pictuiA of Rosstrevor, . 
which has called up the foregoing remarks, is a view 
of one of the most picturesque spots in the county of 
Down, lying on the borders of the Irish Sea, on the 
north-eastern side of Ireland. The whole of this 
county is distinguished for its beautiful undulating 
surface, which in the southern parts rises into magnifi- 
cent mountains. This peculiar feature is somewhat 
oddly described in the old Survey of Down, taken in 
1740: “The whole county is remarkable for its 
number of hills, being compared to wooden bowls 
inverted, or eggs set in salt ; from whence it took the 
name of Down, which signifies a hilly situation." 
The village of Rosstrevor is not inaptly termed the 
“ Montpelier of Ireland." It lies about seven miles 







to therfght of tlte high rood passing through Newry, 
from BbbUn to Belfast. Them are few places in 
Great Britain that offer stronger temptations to visitors 
who love the picturesque, enjoy the magnificence of 
nature^ or desire tranquil and healthful retirement. 
Although completely open to the sea, it is approached 
.only by mild southern breezes; the adjacent hills 
protect it completely on the north and .east, and a 
promontory, covered with luxuriantly grown trees, 
iats between it and the west; villas, mausions, and 
cottages omSee, surround it on all sides, wherever the 
mountains have left small nooks of verdure; and 
streamlets innumerable are rippling down into the 
valley from the hill-sides. 

The authors of one of the most entertaining and 
valuable works upon Ireland and its inhabitants , 1 thus 
describe a visit to this locality : — “ We set out to 
climb the great hill of Clough Mor, one of the Mourne 
range ; the one that hangs directly over Rosstrevor, 
skeltering it from all unkindly winds. . . We made 
our way to the mountain-top. That which from 
the valley seemed a peak, was a large flat of several 
acres, covered with wet moss. Immediately below us 
was the bay, with its innumerable tiny creeks; in 
qne of which, just under shelter of the mountain 
opposite, lies the pretty town of Carlingford; and 
to the north, on the other side of a long flat tlmt 
stretches out into the sea, is the bay, behind which 
lies the town of Dundrum. Beautiful Rosstrevor 
seemed as if sleeping at our feet. Behind us were 
the everlasting hills ; and ocean-ward, the sight was 
arrested for a moment by a shadow upon the waters ; 
this was the Isle of Man, very dimly seen ; to the 
south, the Hill of Howth appeared distinctly. Looking 
inland, the mountains rose one above another over the 
bay ; and the bay seemed so directly under us, that 
we fancied a stone thrown from the spot on which we 
stood, mig|it have fallen into it ; opening among the 
hills was a most rich valley, continued all the way to 
Lough Neagh, a distance of forty miles; and the 
lake, or rather a haze which indicates it, is clearly 
perceptible. In the foreground, carrying the eye 
beyond Rosstrevor, with the tall spire of its pretty 
church, the green verdure of its encompassing fields, 
and the fine foliago of its abundant trees, we trace 
the course of the river winding up to Ncwry, with the 
village of Warrcnspoint midway. And still wo had 
the mountains, look where wo would, bleak and 
barren and rudely picturesque, with here and thcro 
the brown tracks of footways, and patches of culti- 
vation, marking them as objects which industry was 
labouring to subdue." 

Nothing more need be added to this painter-like 
description of Rosstrevor, whicli, with the engraving 
from Greswick’s truthful pioture, will convey to the 
reader as true a character of its scenery as pen and 
pencil can supply. 


(1) " Inland, 1U Senary, Chancier, be." Illustrated by Mr. 
and Mia. S. C. HalL Published by 0. Virtue, London. 
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The door yne dosed, and they wore alone— the father 
and the son. Had David returned less, triumphant 
— with no victory in this world's battle-field to boast 
of, no service rendered, and no, power to lender 
future services, he would have waited whmaphebtood. 
until his father offered him pardon. As k was, bis 
nice sense of right and generosity made him lay aside 
all pride. He waited but a moment before he sank 
on his knees beside Mr. Underwood, and took his 
hand, saying,— 

“ Father ! no wealth, no fame, no consciousness of 
good intention, can compensate to me for the want of 
your forgiveness, your blessing, and your love." 

•‘Don't talk of forgiveness. My son !— my own 
David !— my deliverer /" 

These words came in broken tones from the depth 
of the old man’s heart, as he flung his arms round 
David, and sobbed convulsively. How sfrect to both 
was that embrace ! Then come the eager searching 
gazing into each other’s face. 

“ How ohanged you are !” 

“ You are much older!” 

“ And you too !*' 

“ Fourteen years!" 

“ They are much in the life of a man !” 

“Let me hold you yet a little longer, my son! 
I bless you that you have lived to shame your father. 
I have been obstinate, vindictive. It is for me to ask 
forgiveness, David,” 

“Let us banish the word between us, father. 
There is no need of forgiveness where there is love, 
and I have never ceased loving you since that fatal 
night in the ruined turret." 

“Is it so, my boyP And God suffered you to 
crown your generous outraged love with the act of 
last night. Truly, he deals with us according to our 
deserts. I drove you from me with blind rage, 
because you had obeyed the fine instincts of your 
nature, and loved such a one as yourself, —for Miriam 
Grey is a woman worthy of you, David. You I drove 
from me, with implacable fury, and cherished— that 
other— who’bas just revealed the baseness of his soul.” 

“ Lot us not speak of him now. There are ex- 
cuses for him in the life he has led. Tell me of Miss 
Grey. Father ! you cannot know how I loved that 
girl ; what it cost me to renounce her !" And David 
rose from his knees, and began to walk slowly to and 
fro in the room. 

“ Yes, my son, I think I can tell what you felt 
for many years,— what you feel even now on eoming 
back to these familiar scenes. As you loved Miriam, 

I loved her mother." 

“ And your love ended like mine. You married 
another woman." 

“No, David. My love did not end when I 

(1) Contlnuad from p. 1M. 
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married another. It is not ended now. Take that 
confession from an old man’s heart. And you, my 
son P is your love for Miriam ended because you have 
married another P” 

David paused, and turning to his father, replied 

slowly, 

« No, father, noj os far as I can understand the 
strange mixed feelings within me, no. Yet the heart 
of mau is deceitful above all things ; and 1 cannot be 
. sure of myself in this matter. In any case, do not 
believe wit you heard a while ago. I did not marry 
for money, I married my wife because we loved each 
other, and I still love her. Yet the sight of Miriam 
Grey has proved to me that my old love is only slum- 
bering within me, — that it is not dead, as I believed. 
I have seen her this morning, ulone, in the old 
place/* 

“ Did she recognise you ?** 

“Yes. father, Miriam and I must not meet 
again." 

“I understand you, my son. Docs Miriam know 
that you are bound to another ?’* 

“ She knows it now." 

“I think her heart has never swerved from its 
early love/' 

“Never, father?" and David’s eye brightened. 
“Ah ! women arc more constant than men.’* 

“ They have fewer temptations to change." 

“So we meu say to each other, and to our own 
hearts. But the words bring no healing to the painful 
conscience that we have changed." 

“ This is but a first meeting with her. After so long 
a separation, in the surprise you must have occasioned 
her, some excitement, some feeling akin to tho old 
one must have agitated you both. Sec her again and 
again, and the old feeling will pass away and be con- 
verted into a new one. You are no longer boy and 
girl. Your wife— your children—" 

“Father! Nor wife, nor children, nor the long 
years which have passed over us would avail to 
change the nature of iny feeling towards Miriam. If 
I were to see her often, as of old, tho olden love 
would return, for it was excited by no light and 
transitory qualities of woman’s nature. Let me do 
Miriam Grey full justice — and myself. She is as 
lovely in my eyes as she ever was. If I were to 
know her intimately now she would become infinitely 
more lovely and glorious. 1 feel this instinctively — 
I feel how beautiful her life has been ; how full of 
patient heroism, liow noble in action and thought and 
feeling. Moreover, futlicr, I feel that what you just 
now said is true, that her heart has never swerved 
from its early love. I cannot come to live here, at 
Milford, as I had hoped to do when you and I were 
reconciled. I have sworn to love and cherish another 
woman, I will not ri$k her peace nor the present in- 
tegrity of my feeling towards her. The fond desire 
to dwell in the midst of scenes so dear to my recol- 
lection must be given up. I will not meet Miriam 
Grey any more. Harm 1ms come already from seeing 
her/* 


His father grasped David’s hand affectionately. 

“Do what your conscience dictates. I will not 
urge you to compromise or tamper with it. Though 
within this brief spaoe I have had visions of per- 
fect re-union, here, in our native valley" — Then, sud- 
denly stopping short, he let fall David’s hand, and re- 
sumed in an altered tone,— “ I had forgotten ! 1 think, 
of myself as still master of the Grange. Let me pause 
to reflect oh this new turn in my affairs. You, David, 
agent for Admiral Underwood.; you wealthy 1 Ah! 
I see you return good for evil very nobly. You have 
saved me from the disgrace of losing all that our 
ancestors held so dear. 1 do not quite see my way 
through this business; but I feel sure of the result. 
Milford Grange will not pass away from the Under- 
woods of Milford. Aud it is to you, my neglected 
banished son, I owe this other deliverance. Tell me 
how it lias happened, and what it is now my duty 
to do.” 

“ I have kept up an occasional correspondence with 
Mark, as you know. Mr. Shepherd also wrote to me 
occasionally. Lately Sir Ralph Grey has been a 
frequent visitor at my house in London. Through 
lum and his agent, Mr. Bang, and also through one 
or two other minor channels, I learned that you were 
in debt, that the farm was likely to bo mortgaged 
beyond redemption. I induced Admiral Underwood 
to go to your lawyer’s, and to offer a high price for the 
estate, in case it were to bo sold. This be did for 
me : knowing your anger against me, 1 would not sub- 
ject you to tho annoyance of hearing that I was the 
purchaser, until 1 had come as I have now come, and 
sought your forgiveness. God was pleased to open 
your heart towards me last night, as a stranger, and 
this morning you receive me as a son. As your sou, 
one who has much of this world’s - wealth, I may, 
without fear of offending you, set your mind at ease. 
It is 1 who bought tho estate last night, and I now 
restore it into your hands; certain, that you will 
never again risk what, in fact, you only hold as 
steward for your children." 

Saying these words, David took from his pocket 
the title-deeds and other law-papers, with which they 
had been busied the previous night, aud laid them on 
the table before his father. The latter looked at them 
as if he could scarcely believe his eyes. At length 
he took them up, one by one, and examined them. 

“ The Grey property, too ! — That is here ! ” 

“ Certainly it is, father. It was our duty to secure 
that first.” 

“ And you, David P— you have a wife, one ac- 
customed to the luxuries of life— and children. Have 
you been just to yourself, in this generosity to me? 
Are you rich enough to give away so much P Will it 
not cripple your own resources ? " . 

« I am not rich enough to do this, and not feel the 
diminution of my income. But my wife and I are 
prepared for the change. We have agreed that a 
simpler, more primitive life for our children, will 
really he an advantage to them. We had determined 
to win you to receive us as a son aud daughter, and 
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I ban to establish ourselves somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhopd, where we could live less expensively than 
we have done ; where I should have leisure and quiet 
to pursue my avocations, and my wife and children 
should become acquainted with my family and early 
friends. Circumstances have occurred to make me 
desire a modification of my plan. We cannot live in 
or near Milford. It would be dangerous for me.” 

“ How will you acoount to your wife for this 
sudden change of plan P ” 

“ Very easily— By telling her the truth.” 

“ The truth ! — will not that be hazardous ? Will 
any woman bear that, David P ” 

“Many women* I know would. My wife is one. 
You shall see her. She is the bouI of generosity. 
Say nothing to her, or ever again to me about 
obligations. There can be nothing of the kind be- 
tween us. We are father and sou once more, thank 
God ! ” And David laid his hand on his father’s 
shoulder, and looked affectionately into his eyes. 
They were full of tears, and his frame shook with 
emotion. He tried to speak ; but the words failed 
him. 

“ Sit down, father ; all this talk has been too much 
for you. Sit down, and recover yourself. Shall I go 
away a little while ? ” 

“ Yes 1 yes ! — Go ! Leave me alone a short time. 
Let me understand all my happiness. Let me thank 
the great Giver of all Good.” 

“ I will go to my sisters, awhile. May 1 tell 
themP” 

“ Tell them what you like— only come back soon to 
me, and bring them all ; I want to see them. And 
David — you said I should sec your wife ? Send for 
her soon. Where is she P ” 

“ She is at Torrington Hall. She said she should 
come over here this morning. She had a bold plan of 
forcing herself into your presence, if I had failed 
in softening your heart.” 

“ Will sho come, think you P I hope she will 
come.” 

“ I think sho will. Are you unwell, father ? ” 

"No; only overwhelmed with my undeserved 
happiness. Go, and make the others glad.” 

Chapter XIV. 

THE LONG LOST BROTHER. 

“What can that Strange Gentleman want with 
father, again, this morning ? ” said Rachel, giving the 
shirt she was mending a quite unnecessary fling in 
the exoesa of her ouriosity. 

The four sisters were all seated together in the 
breakfast-room, and Jack was wandering in and out 
doing nothing particular, except setting an old gun in 
order, and disarranging his sisters’ work-boxes and 
baskets as they stood on the great table, round which 
they all sat diligently sewing,— or making believe to 
sew. 

“ What earn he want with father, I wonder ? ” she 
exclaimed again. I 


“ Now, I care a great deal pore to know what 
father wants with him,” said Jack. 

“ Mark has left them, has he not P ” asked Mary. 

“ Yes. I was obliged to oall him away. Ho looked 
very savage I know. I'm afraid that Strange Gentle- 
man with the beard has put his nose out of joint.” 

“Mary, dear,” whispered Martha to her next 
neighbour, while a dispute arose between Jack and 
Rachel, as to the gentleman's age, and the colour of 
his eyes. “ Mary, you never told me what yon over- 
heard last night between Mark and the stranger, when 
you happened to be behind the curtain.” 

“ No ? Ah ! So many things have happened since 
to put it out of my head again.” And Mary's pretty 
faoo became radiant with a smile and a blush. “The 
Strange Gentleman asked Mark if he were in father's 
confidence in money matters, and Mark said ‘ yes.' 
1 Then,’ said he, * you will be prepared to bear my busi- 
ness.’ * You have come to demand payment of a debt, 
a heavy debt P ’ asked Mark. * Precisely so,' said the 
stranger. ( I fear your father is deceived in some 
persons he employs. Do you not think so P How 
else can he be so much involved P ’ Mark did not 
answer directly, and when he spoke, I did not quite 
hoar what he said, but it was something about ‘t pecu- 
lating,' and * Railroads.* It quite frightened me 
at the time. I did not know what I was doing for a 
long time.” Martha looked very grave, but said 
nothing. 

“ Don’t look like that, Matty, dear. Somehow I 
don’t feel frightened about it now. I’ve a sort of con- 
fidence in that man. Depend upon it all will go right.” 

“ Because Philip Ward has declared hia love for 
you. Eh Mary ? ” And the sweet-natured Martha 
could not help smiling at this unconscious deduction 
of Mary’s heart-logic. Jack’s voice was heard over- 
bearing Rachel’s protest. 

11 1 never said so, indeed I did not. Oh Jack ! 
pray don’t go and put that about, in fun.” 

“ Oh, but you did though, you know you did 1 Did 
she not, now, Leah P I will be judged by you. You 
are a church-woman, sworn to all the thirty-nine 
articles, and the ten commandments and the belief ; 
aud you dare not bear false witness, if it was to save 
your life, or even Mr. Crypt’s. What do you blush 
for, Leah P What have I said ? I am a most un- 
lucky fellow, to make my sisters turn as red as fire at 
every word I say.” 

" What are you talking about, Mr. Noisy P ” asked 
Martha, endeavouring to distract Jack’s battery of 
teasing from Leah aud Rachel to herself; but it'a 
range was wide enough to take in all of them. 

“ Why, Mrs. Parson, I was asking Leah to witness 
something that Rachel was saying about the Strange 
Gentleman. I think it fair that my friend, Bang, 
should hear how she is affeoted. She said, 1 1 feel as 
if I should love him very much if I came to know 
him. He has such a nice grand faces and the finest 
eyes in the yorld.* I hope Bang will like thst* he 
with his green-gooseberry eyes.” 

“They are light blue,” interposed Rachel ; “hut 
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Defer mind. I don't mind a word yon say. Go on. 
Noisy." 

u Merd t ma belle couturiers /—yon like French, I 
know,— yon must, since you like this French gentle- 
man." 

" He is not French, I am sure ; whatever he is,” 
said Rachel, "he is not a bit like a monkey." 

" Nor a tiger,” suggested Mary. 

" Nor a cock,” said Martha. 

"Well, Frenchman or not, he's a foreigner, and 
Bang hates foreigners. I've heard him say so fifty 
times ; and what will ho think when his sweetheart — 
what, won't that word suit youP his fiancee then? 
his betrothed? what, is that not the thing? his 
young woman then? Will that doP You deprive 
me of the use of language. Well, what will ho say 
when he hears that hie young womau talks of liking 
to throw her arms round a Strange Gentleman’s neck, 
and kissing him on the forehead because his forehead 
is beautiful, she says, and she feels towards him like 
a sister F” 

" And what will Bang say,” asked another voice, 
" when he hears that the Strange Gentleman threw 
his arms round RAcliei, and kissed her thus ? ” 

And to Rachel’s intense surprise, she found that 
she was actually folded in some one’s arms, and 
received a fond kiss on her glowing cheek. 

Every one started up and stared in amazement at 
the intruder, who had stolen in unperceived daring 
the last few moments. Jack let fall his gun, and 
turning very red, advanced a step and exclaimed, — 

“ What do you mean, sir P” 

David smiled, and looked delightedly all round the 
circle, without moving his arm from Rachel’s waist. 

" That is my sister, sir,” exclaimed Jack ; “ what 
do you mean ?” and he advanced with a threatening 
hand. 

David only 6miled the more. " I mean that I, on 
my side, feel towards her os a brother.” 

" Confound your impudence, sir !” and the threat- 
ening hand seized the offender's collar. David burst 
into a laugh. 

Martha started at the sound of this laugh, and 
after giving one look into his face, sprang forward, 
threw her arms round him, and burst into tears while 
she faltered out, — 

" David ! David ! is it indeed you, my dear, long- 
lost brother P” 

" Yes l Martha, good darling Martha, whom I have 
thought of all these years, and longed so often to 
hold to my heart as I do now. And all you other 
dear ones whom I remember well! Do not stand 
so far off. Come to me 1 I am David, your eldest 
brother.” 

They crowded round him. It was as pretty a 
family group as one would wish to see, those six 
fine tall human beings, radiant with joy and affection. 
The mother's picture seemed to smile down upon 
them, and to bless the meeting. No one spoke, except 
to utter a few exclamations of surprise and joy. 
David examined them all attentively, taking each 


blooming face between his hands, and noting the 
alterations which time had made. When he came to 
Jack, he treated him as he had treated the girls, and 
laughed again, — his own musical, hearty laugh. 

" Ah ! Master Jack, I confess myself puzzled here. 
From five years old to nineteen. Let me see ! what 
is there in you now that you had then ? Where are 
the curly flaxen locks and the round apple face P The 
eyes ore as bright and mischievous, and the fist as 
ready for a blow, as you showed a while since.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Jack, laughing j " but 
how could I have acted otherwise just now P But 
won’t you sit down P Now, girls, make way for a 
chair. I think this meeting is too much for him.” 

In truth, David Underwood's face began to betray 
much emotion, and he was glad to take the offered 
seat. Martha fetched wine and Jack ran for water. 
David swallowed both with equal avidity. A few 
minutes sufficed to restore him to his usual state ; or 
rather to bring him to an unusual state of gaiety and 
happiness. 

“God bless you all! Don't get behind one an- 
other. Let me see every one of you. Ah ! Martha, 
my oldest acquaintance ! The others are all very well — 
young, — radiant ; but you, you arc my own sister, who 
used to run over the Fells with me. Kiss me, Martha 
dearest, and tell me you forgive me for keeping away 
so long. But you know” — • 

“ Yes, I know. What I do not know is how you are 
here now. Father— you have had long interviews with 
him — and Mark — and Mr. Shepherd, and Miss Grey.” 

" They all know I am here. My father has bidden 
me welcome. It is with his consent I am in the 
midst of you all.” 

“Then all that terrible misunderstanding is over. 
Poor father! He has always loved you — he has 
missed you every day since you went. How has he 
borne the surprise of your return?” 

“Very well. It has made him happy. He has 
had other things to bear far more difficult. We will 
go to him, you and I, Martha. He should not be left 
alone too long. Let us go, now,” and he put a 
strong arm round her, and kissed her careful brow. 

“Oh, let us all come!” cried Rachel. "Poor 
dear father ! Wc have not seen him to-day.” 

Martha shook her head, — "It will be too much for 
him. lie feels deeply, though he trif ft to hide it.” 

“ Stay here, dear ones,” said David, affectionately, 
“ and I will fetch you presently. I think he will be 
glad to see you all.” 

They all crowded round David and Martha as they 
went out from the room, and they watched them pass 
through the door of the back-parlour; then they re- 
turned and gazed at each other, and smiled. Jack 
flung various pieces of needle-work up to the ceiling, 
and shouted aloud with glee. Rachel danced about 
and embraced every one a dozen times. Leah held 
Mary's hand in silent joy. They each forgot their 
lovers for the moment. 

“ So that is David ! I am so glad he is like that,” 
said Mary. 
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' "Yes, so like what we hare so often fancied, only 
nicer, 19 said Leah. " He does not look like a modern 
fine gentleman.” 

"No, indeed; nor like an ancient saint either,** 
said Jack, looking archly at Leah. 

"He*s very handsome this morning. How was it 
his hair looked so dark last •night P He looked 
altogether different then,*’ said the simple Rachel. 

Jack laughed derisively. 

“Ah, Rachel, my girl ! you would never do for the 
Detective Police Force. I will make the matter as 
plain to your mind as it is to mine, upon a very short 
consideration. David wore a black wig. a false black 
beard and eye-brows, and stained the skin of his face, 
when he came here last night, because, for some pur- 
pose or other, he did not wish any one here to know 
who he was. He was disguised again this morning 
when lie came here.” 

“ But he was not so well disguised when I walked 
with him to the Grey Tower,” said Leah. “ I discovered 
that his skin and hair were both fair during our walk. 
He stopped at the vicarage and renewed his disguise 
before lie came on here.” 

“But when did he take it off, do you suppose?** 
asked Rachel. 

“In my father’s study, I should imagine,” said 
Jack, smiling. “ In all my life I never saw such a 
dear unimaginative girl ! You might have supposed 
that for yourself. But now, Rachel, tell me, how do 
you like him best — as he was last night, or as he is 
now?” 

“How can you ask such a question? As he is 
now, of course. Was I not right, too, when I said 1 1 
felt towards him like a sister?” 

“Well, on this occasion it has turned out so. I 
say, Rachel, what a fine aristocratic-looking fellow 
David is ! He looks like a great lord.” 

“ He looks like a great man, you mean,” said Leah. 

“ Like a genius,” said Mary. 

“ Yes ! yes ! — I grant that, too. But still his man- 
ners, his movements, his way of standing, are not like 
us. Mark is handsome, but he don’t look like that ; 
nor Philip, who is quite a flower of grace among us ; 
Bang and I arc worse mannered than Jemmy Sharpe 
in comparison. I feel it directly — but it does not 
make me uncomfortable. I like it. That’s what I coll 
breeding, and no mistake.” 

“He reminded me last night, and again just now 
as he moved and looked, of something Miss Grey was 
saying to us about one of the noble chivalric men of 
Queen Elizabeth's court. Do you remember what it 
was, Leah P” asked Mary. 

“ Was it not about Sir Philip Sidney, and * high 
courage seated in a heart of courtesy ?’ ** 

“Yes, that was it. Don’t you think ’* and 

Mary stopped suddenly, and drew back from the win- 
dow where she had been standing. “ Here is a lady 
just come within the gate, and one of the Torrington 
Hall servants is with her,” she added, a little fluttered ; 
for a visitor, and one she did not know, was rare at 
the Grange. 


“You should not draw back in that way, 99 said 
Leah ; “ she may have seen you. Gome with me, and 
let us ask her to walk in.” 

But before they could step through the window the 
stranger stood before it, and bowed and smiled to the 
two girls. 

She was a woman upon whom no one could look 
with indifference. Her face was not beautiful— it 
was the reverse of beautiful — ». e. as near the reverse 
of beautiful as any face instinct with love and intelli- 
gence can be. It was a face that disarmed criticism 
at once. You thought not, “How plain!” “How 
singular ! ” Y^ji thought, “ How good /** “ How full 
of genius!” 

The bright brown eyes looked straight into your 
face, seeking your soul, and with no desire but to 
sympathise with it. Not looking cleverly to find 
out what you thought. A grand simple sonl came 
out through those clear eyes. They may have 
known tears, but they would not give tears the mas- 
tery. She was a brunette, with a bright, fixed, healthy 
colour in her checks. Her dark hair was slightly 
tinged with grey, but, with that exception, eveiything 
about her appearance gave the idea of youth. A 
happier human face, with so much thought and feel- 
ing, it would not be easy to find ; for, alas ! happiness 
is seldom the lot of the thinking human being. The 
penally wc pay for an “ intellectual being ” is that we 
must have it full of pain. This lady was one who 
would not have exchanged her lot for that of any woman 
on earth. She was the wife of David Underwood, and 
a woman of genius ! 

She stood before the open window, looking in; 
her elegant figure, in the close-fitting riding-habit, 
sharply defined against the sky. 

“ May I come in ?” she asked, in a full, rich voice 
that thrilled on the car. 

“Oh! pray excuse us, madam,” said Leah, ad- 
vancing. “ Come in. We were a little startled.” 

The lady entered the robm, and, to the surprise of 
them all, she was lame— very lame. But she betrayed 
no embarrassment on that account. She took the 
first scat she came to, and then addressed herself to 
Leah, who at a glance she saw was the eldest. 

“ My dear Miss Underwood, I have come unex- 
pectedly, I*find. You have not seen your brother, Dr. 
Underwood, this morning P” 

“ Yes ; David has just left the room. He is with 
my father.” 

“ That is well. Nay, tell me, you, — It it well P” 

“Yes, madam. My father and David are recon- 
ciled. It has made us very happy. You know him, 

I see — know him well.” 

The lady smiled— a smile so full of joy and tender- 
ness that Jack, who felt physiognomy, and understood 
nothing of aesthetics, pronounced her the handsomest 
lady he had ever seen. 

“ Have you known him long, madam ? 99 

“ Ever since you ceased to know him. 99 I 

“Is he really very famous in London, madam P” 
asked Jack, with a little mauvaite Houle, 
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"Yes; famous among the best and wisest.” 


“ Is it true that he goes to court— that he dines things.” 


| Nurses always think of those they nursed as ” young 


with the king P” asked Rachel. 


"It is quite true. He is a man whom the king de- asked Nanny. 


" Where’s her sister, Dame P where's Mrs. Ward f ** 


lights to honour.” 

"God save the king !” murmured Leah. 


“ Ah, deary me ! dcaiy me ! Young things will 
be young, Jemima Sharpe. Mrs. Ward's Iway o’er 


“ Is it true that my brother David might have mar- the fell side to Torrington Hall for some nonsense or 
ried many rich and beautiful ladies P” inquired the other, though she knew it was baking day, and Miss 


indiscreet Jack. 

“ It is true. At least I think so.” 

"And he has returned home to us all at last. 


Miriam not well and all. And now I come to 'think 
of it, she did say to me, 'Nurse Bernard/ says she, 
‘ go up and see how Miss Grey is, in the course of 


And perhaps he intends to marry Miss Grey, and to the morning.' And away she went with her fine 
stay among us. That will be glorioifc — beautiful — new white bonnet and parasol. Somehow she hasn't 


romantic I” said Rachel, clasping her hands. 


got much of the Grey blood about her — unless it’s the 


"Yes!” said the strange lady, looking kindly at blood of the Greys of Torrington Hall; and that's 
her. " It would be glorious — beautiful — romantic ! been aye different from our Grey blood of the Tower, 


but it is not true.” 

"HowP” 

"Your brother David is married — married to me.” 


here. Ah ! well, well ! It's a strange world we live 
in, Jemima Sharpe !” 

" You may say that, Dame,” was the reply ; "you've 


They all drew bock simultaneously, aud fixed their lived in it longer than I have by twenty years ; but 
eyea on that fascinating face as it was upturned to 1 don’t think you have ever seen such changes as 
theirs. Before another word was uttered the door we’re like to have in Milford anon.” 


Chapter XV. 


OLD LETTERS. 

In the meantime the world without Milford Grange 


Was thrown open, and David entered the room. " Changes in Milford l What changes ?” exclaimed 

the old woman in a sort of plaintive scream. " What’s 
Chapter XV. the matter? Is it about mj dear children here? 

Anything to Miss Miriam, am'. Airs. Ward, and the 
old letters. boy” 

In the meantime the world without Milford Grange “ No, no ! Don’t alarm yourself. Dame Bernard, 
went on as usual. Nanny Post and her donkey pro- There ain’t nothing bad befallen them, as I knows of. 
ceeded along the valley, and stopped whenever it There ! there ! Don’t put yourself in a fluster. Go 
seemed good to either of them to stop. Sometimes, and do what you was going to do, and then come 
also, they were obliged to stop when it seemed good back here and we’11 have a quiet talk ; and I don’t 
to neither ; as, for instance, when Miss Shepherd care if I do taste your new riddle bread, and a sup of 
sallied forth from the Vicarage garden and waylaid ale.” 

them, that she might pump Nanny’s news under “Go!” said the old nurse, looking somewhat be- 
pretence of asking how " Jemmy was after that fall ;” wildercd. “Where was l going? I think my 

and that she might get a sight of her brother’s letters memory is not as good as if. was.” 

before he saw them himself, under pretence of saving “ Nonsense,” said Nanny, cheerfully. "You're a 
Nanny the trouble of getting off Bob’s back. Nanny young woman yet.. Don’t talk so. You’ll live to 

had no alternative as to the letters ; she was obliged dance at your lady’s wedding yet.” 


to give them up to ” the curiouscst lady as ever was,” 


Not at Miss Miriam’s. I'm liker to 


as she scrupled not to call Miss Shepherd in her own weep at her burying, I reckon. She'll never be any 
circle, defiant alike of syntax and social superiority, man’s wife— but only one ; and he's clean forgotten 
But as to the news — she had a right to do just as her long ago. My bonny sightless bird! Ye chose 
she liked about repeating that. In spite of all a faithless mate, and one out o' your own degree, — 
questioning and cross questioning, it was not much like your sweet mother before yr L What was I 
information "Miss Shepherd got out of her, that saying?” she asked again, after a pause, 
bout/' as she told her old friend and special crony, " You were going to take this packet to Miss Grey. 
Dame Bernard, when she reached the Tower, and It’s a heavy one. Perhaps it’s got good news inside, 
delivered the packet with which Martha had entrusted I shouldn’t wonder now if it said something about 


her for Mias Grey. 

"Sit down, Nanny. I’ll just go and find Miss 


that runaway lover of hers.” 

" Na ! na ! She’ll hear nought o” him while oak 


Miriam/' said the old nurse. "Maybe she’ll have and ash grows. He’s heard of her blindness, and 
a message to send back by you. I haven't seen her didn’t come. And if she did, she ha' nought to say to 
all the morning. You see, I've been very busy with him now. I’ll be bound. Ah well ! It is a long lane 
the clap cake and the riddle bread , and never once that has no turning. Perhaps she'll alter her mind, 
gave it a thought till your coming minded me o’t. and listen to Sir Ralph at last. He loves her poor 
Poor dear! poor dear! She’d got a headache and eyes still. He’s kept single for love of her this many 
went to lay down without any breakfast, which was a year, to my knowledge.” 

the worst thing she could do; but young things will " And for love of himself, to my knowledge. A sel- 
be young, you know. I’ll go and look after her, now.” fish careful body,” said the unsentimental Nanny, 
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half aloud/ M the old woman hobbled away to seek 
her mistress. 

When she reached the door of Miss Grey’s cham- 
ber! she was obliged to pause, and pant for breath. 

" Deary me ! What a weary height ! I'm getting 
old.” Sen she knocked at the door ; but no answer 
came. Again she knocked— still no answer. “Poor 
child ! can she be ill P Miss Miriam ! Miss Miriam ! 
come and open the door. Perhaps she’s asleep ; but 
I never knew her sleep in the daytime.” 

Again she knocked, and this time so violently, that 
Miriam, who was sleeping by the. open window, just 
as we saw her last, awoke suddenly with a start and 
a loud cry. 

“ Ha ! it is too late, too late ! I cannot hear him 
now.” 

ff What are you saying, my dear child P Open the 
door.” 

Miriam recognised old Bernard’s voice, and me- 
chanically moved to obey it. There was a strange 
feeling in her head, and a dull burning sensation in 
every limb, as she got down from the high window- 
seat, and dragged herself to the door. 

" What do you want, Bernard ? ” 

" I want to know how you are ; and here is some- 
thing from Mr. Underwood, my dear — letters, I think, 
they say it is. Open the door.” 

Miriam did so, and the old woman peered up into 
her face as she handed her the packet. 

" Why, you’ve been asleep, I declare, and are as 
rosy as you used to be when you was a babe. You 
don’t look ill. How you frightened me just now ! 
There, wake up. You must wait till some one comes 
to read these letters. I’ll come up and see you pre- 
sently ; but there’s the clap-cake not all done vet, and 
so 1 must go. There’s letters inside, I think she 
said.” And the old woman hobbled away again, eager 
to hear Nanny’s promised news. 

“Letters!” thought Miriam to herself, as she 
closed the door, and turned her eyes on the packet 
which she held in her hand. “ Letters P What care 
I for letters, or anything else P How shall I go on 
with life nowP It is all dark — blank. What has 
come to me P ” 

She dragged her aching limbs to the old place by 
the window again, and sat straining her eyes over to 
the distant sea. Her hands had fallen listlessly into 
her lap, clasping the packet unheedingly between 
them. Awhile she strove hard to remember all that 
had passed between David Underwood and herself 
that morning. 

“ I recollect it all now distinctly. He is returned 
at last I He is married ! But he said he had written 
to me — written ! Perhaps there’s more to bear yet. 

I must rouse myself and be strong.” 

Then, after a pause, she grasped the packet in her 
lap suddenly. 

“ Letters !** she said ; " it contains letters ! They 
are from him— -from Aim, and I cannot see to read 
them!" 

The human voice has seldom uttered a sound more 


melancholy than the tone of these few words pro- 
nounced by Miriam Grey. She sat with her sightless 
eyes fixed on the packet for some minutes, aa if she 
were trying to believe in her own misfortune. Not see 
to read what he had written ! It waa hard to believe 
that' God had afflicted her so. Then her slender 
fingers felt eagerly all over the packet, lingering on 
the seal. That she recognised at once as Mr. Under- 
wood’s. Still she had no doubts as to the contents. 
She broke that outer seal. Yes ! there were letters 
inside — David’s letters. She needed not sight to be 
sure of that. She touched one of the seals lightly 
with her trembling fore-finger, feeling for the im- 
pression of a certain device on a ring which site luri 
given him on his birth-day, long years ago. It wus a 
star, surrounded by the words, u Segui la tua Stella .” 
With the delicate sense of touch peculiar to the blind, 
she recognised it instantly. 

“ Segui la tua Stella ,” she murmured. “ Segui la 
tua Stella. Yes ! lie was bound to follow it : he 
could not do otherwise, though it led him from me. 
I was only a spring flower in his path ; no star above 
his head to guide him onward. I faded from his 
touch when I should have moved onward with him.” 

She took up the letters, and examined each singly, 
passing them through her fingers many times, and 
laying them against her cheek. 

“ One, two, three— ah ! this is foreign paper ! — 
four, five— foreign paper again— six, seven — that is 
not his — lie does not fold his letters so — besides, 
there is no seal.” She was holding Mr. Underwood's 
note of the previous night in her hands. 

At this moment came another knock at the chamber- 
door. Instinctively she collected all her letters, and 
covered them with her hands, ere she said, “Come 
in.” It was Nurse Bernard again. 

“ Mr. Shepherd has come to see you. When 
I told him you were not well, you were lying down, 
he said I w m to ask if he might not come up and 
see you. Do let' him come, my dear. He’s been 
frightening me about the fever. Deary me! Now 
I sec you in the light, child, you do look feverish. 
Will you come and speak to him, or shall he come to 
you P ” 

“ 1 don’t feel well,” said Miriam, passing one hand 
over Jier forehead. “ I am rather giddy ; ask Mr. 
Shepherd to come to me.” 

Dame Bernard went away immediately, and in a 
few minutes Mr. Shepherd stepped into the room 
alone, hastened to Miriam, and drew a chair beside 
her. 

“ You are ill — fevered. I sec it. Why are yon not 
lying down P ” 

“ I am ill, but my sickness is more of the 
than of the body. I want your help, dear Mr. Shep- 
herd. Tell me, did you know, last night, who it 

was-——” 

“ I know now, my dear j ” and he took ofke of her 
hands affectionately. “It was David Underwood. 
What have you to say about him P” 

“ He is married.” 
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Yes ! I knew that, long since. Surely you knew 
it! No P He came to you this morning, and you did 
not know it. Ah! that is painful/’ and the good 
man pressed her fevered hand in his, and looked with 
mournful eyes into her face for a few moments before 
he proceeded. “ David wrote to me before his mar- 
riage, and told me that he had written to you on the 
subject. That you never mentioned it, or alluded to 
it, any more than to other passages of his life, did 
not surprise me, for I know that you are not like the 
generality of women— you do not love to talk of what 
you feel. I believed that you wero acquainted with 
the circumstances of David’s marriage, and I gave 
you credit for greater self-control and resignation to 
tffod’s appointments than it has often been my lot to 
see in a young person, for I felt sure you had not for- 
gotten him. It is strange how we take tilings for 
granted, and misunderstand what is going on in the 
hearts we think we know the best;” he continued, 
musing aloud. “And you did not know till now of 
David’s marriage ! — who told you of it ? ” 

*' I heard it from himself, some hours ago,” she 
said, in a faint voice ; " all that is over now. It has 
been a sad piece of work altogether. Why did his 
father keep back his letters from me P He is a hard 
man.” 

“ You must forgive him, Miriam. What arc those 
letters you hold so tightly P” 

“ 1 think they are David Underwood’s letters that 
were kept back from me, and that his father, with a 
refinement of cruelty, sends me after I have had an 
interview with him. What have I done to Mr. 
Underwood to be so treated?” 

“ You labour under some mistake, my child. Mr. 
Underwood is hard and severe sometimes, but never 
to you. Re assured of that. Let me look at those 
letters; may I?” 

“Yes; I cannot be mistaken about them,” she 
sighed; “will yon read them to mcP I think I 
could not bear any other voice to utter liis words.” 

He took them from her lap, and while she covered 
her face with her hands and wept silently, the kind 
old man examined the contents of the packet. 

Who does not know what it is to turn over a 
packet of old letters ? letters from one who will never, 
never write to us any more ; one dead, or, perhaps, 
estranged, — it boots not how, — but estranged so that 
there can come no more such letters in all the years 
that are to be. 

The letters from the dead are dear as his last words, 
to the loving heart. Wc shrink at first from the sight 
of the familiar handwriting, as we untie the ribbon 
that bound the precious papers, and they lie scattered < 
before ns. But if we have been true and loyal in 
our affection for the dead ; if our friendship held firm 
through evil report and good report, — firmer through 
the evil than through the good, — firmest of all when 
the evil report had a foundation, and we knew that 
our friend had erred, nay, had tinned , and was even 1 
such a one as in our secret souls we know ourselves i 
to be, or to be capable of being ; if we have candour 1 


and impartiality enough for self-knowledge at - all ; 
if it were so with us and our friendships there will be 
a sweetness in the sorrow with which we look on the 
letters of our dead friend. Softly and reverently will 
the faded, discoloured papers be handled, carefully, 
lovingly unfolded and re-read. There wU be no 
bitterness in the recollections they produc* the old 
gaiety and pleasant jests scattered up and down will 
raise a smile still, and the figure of our friend, as he 
was when he wrote thus, will return to ns, sit beside 
us, and smile with us over his old letters. And when 
we have finished them all, we perhaps look up with a 
sigh, and say, as we tie up our relics again, “ Ah, it 
is a long time ago ! but that true friendship is as dear 
to me os ever. I only wait to renew it in a higher 
life, where he has gone before me.” 

But it is not so with us when we see the old 
letters of one still living, who was once a friend, and 
who is so no more. No matter from which 9ide the 
cause of estrangement sprang, the estrangement 
exists, a bitter thing to the loving soul. It takes no 
comfort from the thought, “ It was not I that broke 
the bands of this friendship.” It feels a terrible 
desecration of its affection in the fact that it can say, 
“ I loved once,” knowing the truth of the poet’s 
words, — 

“ They never loved who can say I loved once.” 

It has been polluted with a false feeling, and it is 
ashamed. If its affection was a reality, it exists still, 
secretly, though repulsed and outraged. To such a 
soul the noble words of Coleridge should bring support 
and consolation 

“ Yet why at others’ wanings shouldst thou fret? 

Then only mightst thou feel a just regret 
Hadst thou withheld thy love, or hid thy light 
In selfish forethought, of neglect, or slight. 

Oh wiselier then, from feeble yearnings freed, 

While and on whom thou mayst — shine on ! — nor heed 
Whether the object by reflectod light 
RetnTn thy radiance, or absorb it quite. 

And though thou notest from thy safe recess 
Old friends burn dim like lamps in noisome air. 

Love them for what they are, nor love them less 
' Because to thee they arc not what they were.” 

The letters of an estranged friend are never looked 
at without a mixture of painful feelings, and if ever 
they are read through, it is in bitto'.hess of spirit, 
and with a sense of injury, — sometimes, alas! with 
contempt. 

But the old letters which so stirred the heart of 
Miriam Grey as she heard their pages rustle in the 
hands, of her friend, were not from one dead, nor from 
one estranged. She had no general remembrance of 
their contents, no precious associations connected 
with them. They were all unknown to her, all full 
of interest. They contained important news, and yet 
were written many years before. They spoke pro- 
bably of love to her, and she was trying to reconcile 
her mind to the idea that he had vowed love to 
another. It was a strange mixture of contraries; 
but above all other feelings within her rose the desire 
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to know wliat was in them, that she might in some 
measure honour him still. 

Slowly the good clergyman broke each seal, and 
looked over each letter. Tliey sat in silence ; Miriam 
with tightly folded hands and still demeanour, bending 
her feveged face downward, and waiting with closed 
eyes for the first words, and yet shrinking as from 
the probing of a wound ; Mr. Shepherd with grave 
earnest face scanning eagerly through his spectacles 
the letters meant for no eyes but those now sightless 
ones, to which he looks up occasionally with an in- 
effable pity. Sometimes he lays down a letter quickly, 
as if he had intruded too far into the writer’s inner 
feeling, and could not bear to go on ; again, he reads 
on with eagerness, and makes slight gestures of 
surprise, approval, disapproval, glancing ever and anon 
at his motionless companion. At length he breathes 
forth a sigh, and leans back in his chair to reflect a 
few moments; then laying one hand on the open 
letters, he touches Miriam with the other, saying, — 

" My dear child. There arc many things in these 
letters which will give you pain. Tilings which 
another in my place might deem it right to keep from 
you.” 

“ But it would not be right. I ask to know all 
that I should know if I were not blind.” 

“.You shall, my dear. I make no comment on 
David’s conduct. You will judge for yourself. Are 
you prepared to hear them now? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Then let me tell you, first, that there is a note from 
Mr. Underwood, dated last night, touching on some 
business which has nothing to do witli these letters, 
and which we can speak of another time. At the 
conclusion of this note he says, * I send with this a 
few letters from my son David to me. Perhaps they 
may be valuable to you, as I remember, in your girl- 
hood you Seemed to favour him witli some tender 
regard. You are now at liberty to dispose of them 
as you think best. Others which came to me before 
these I destroyed without opening them. 1 ” 

“ Then these letters are not to me, after all.” 

“ They are all addressed to his father, but contain 
enclosures to you.” 

“ Ah ! yes, I remember, in the last letter I received 
from him, he said that lie should enclose all future 
letters to his father. What is the date of the first of 
tfiese P ” 

" August, 18 — . That is just seven years after he 
left Milford. It runs thus.” 

Miriam pressed her burning palms together, bowed 
her head once more, and listened with closed eyes to 
the following letter. 

LETTER I. 

“ Again this season, this bright, warm, summer- 
time, carries me back to the far-off point in the past, 
when 1 left Milford and you, dear, sweet Miriam. 
In spite of your long-continued silence, 1 cannot 
resist the inclination to write to you once more, though 
probably in an hour of cool renson or pride I may 


tear what I now write. And of what do I wish to 
write P of tlie past, when I knew youP Nay— that 
is past, finished ; it is a fair, complete structure in 
my heart, standing erect there, like a pyramid in an 
Egyptian plain; silent, strong, inviolable; sacred to 
an immortal memory ; enshrining the earliest sove- 
reigns of that now desert region — my mother, and 
my beautiful Miriam.— My gentle, blessed, dead 
mother ! My gentle, blessed Miriam, now dead to 
me. 

“ But though the Miriam of seven years ago is dead 
to me, the Miriam of an earlier day still lives ; it is 
to that Miriam, once his childish friend and confidant, 
that David Underwood now writes. It is she whom 
he thinks of when lie hears (as he has heard once or 
twice lately) that Sir Ralph Grey of Torrington Hall 
is about to be married to * a certain cousin of his, a 
Miss Grey, who lias property in his neighbourhood.' 
It is she whom he now ventures to congratulate on 
this coming event, which will give po much pleasure 
throughout our two valleys. 

“ It is not your marriage, Miriam, that seems to me 
now to be a matter for congratulation; it is your 
marriage with another. How often in this life are 
we compelled to find our greatest consolation in the 
fact which wo once imagined would cause us unmiti- 
gated pain! David Underwood has lived to thank 
God that Miriam Grey can never be his wifcl It is 
good for her that it should be so; for him — no matter 
whether it be good or bad for him. It is inevitable ; 
and he has learned to bear what i9 so. 

“After all tlmt shameful confession in my last, you 
I will understand readily that I have long since ceased 
[ aspiring to your love. He who lies on the earth with 
his face downward, grasping clay, cannot see the stars. 
When he finds that it is only clay which he delighted 
in so madly, and that he has blinded his eyes by 
grovelling in the mire, he is worse than a fool if he 
cannot accept the consequences, and suffer in silence. 
He is also worse than a fool, if he continue passively 
to accept those consequences, without transmuting the 
silent suffering into strength, whereby to withstand 
future temptation. 

“ Temptation to sin ! Do you know what it is, 
Miriam Grey P I think not. Ever since your infant 
voice could lisp the words, you have prayed — * Lead 
us not into temptation ; ' and I verily believe God has 
granted your prayer always. I know you, Miriam, 
what you are; an exceptional human being — oho 
sent on earth to show us what wo should be, also to 
show us what we can bear, if it be our Maker's will. 
It is said by some philosophers and moralists, that 
there is no suffering in the heart where there is no 
sin. It is a false saying. There are some few men 
and women in a generation who seem too pure, too 
good for this earth, upon whom sorrows are poured 
forth in abundance ; who bear the burden of other 
people’s sins. Why they are sent on earth at all, 
seems a mystery ; they want no probation, they are 
as silver Beven times purified. 

“It may be that such holy spirits— such saint-like 
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natures— are set before us os guiding stars, as com- 
forters, as examples. Such are you, Miriam Grey, in 
the eyes of all who know you. Such are you to me— 
the fallen ono. 

“ I have risen from my degradation— a degradation 
for which few of those I live amongst would have 
despised me— only you, Miriam, and God, and my own 
better self. I have risen from my degradation, I say. 
My eyes have been cleansed from mire, in the waters 
of repentance. I am a sadder and a wiser man ; but 
still a man — able to stand erect, and gaze upward on 
the heavens once more — able to follow your gentle 
injunction , — Segui la tua Stella . 

“ If there should ever come across your path one 
soiled with sin, who has wasted God’s best gifts, who 
is bankrupt in reputation, in affection, in mind, in 
hope, say to him, Miriam, that you once knew one, 
ten times worse, plunged ten times deeper in remorse 
than he, and that that one remembered you in the 
depths of his despair, and through you, the God who 
mode you. Then he believed and trusted in the 
Infinite Goodness and Mercy ; he acquired strength 
to cast from him the insidious atheism of despair, and 
flung his soul, stained and weary with conflict, pro- 
strate before the great God whose hand is over all his 
works, who 'hatetli nothing that lie has made/ 
* who knoweth our frailty, who remembereth that we 
arc but dust.' 

“ This is a simple unvarnished truth, Miriam. To 
you do 1 owe this renovated life ; for without the 
remembrance of you, and what you once felt for me, I 
should have perished in despair of my own power to be 
anything more than an earth-worm, or a blot on 
creation. Because you once cared for me, and God 
always cares for me, I have learned to care for myself. 

“And now, Miriam, I am beginning to do the work 
which is allotted to me to do in this world. Even 
now I see, dimly, that I could not do that work so 
well as I hope to do, if I had not sinned and suffered. 
We who strive to teach others, in our books, ought to 
know in our own lives what are the strongest trials 
and temptations, the most sickening sorrows of the 
life of man. A literary man who lives shut out from 
the dust and din, the strife and cruel warfare of the 
world, will not write soul-supporting books for those 
who have suffered there. By God's help, Miriam, my 
own experience shall be turned to some good account 
for the young and the old to whom the faculty I 
po&ess may make me known. Prey for me, Miriam, 
that this God-given faculty may henceforth help (in 
however small a degree) to make his will done on 
earth as it is in heaven. I shall not love his will the 
less because I have felt his anger when I transgressed 
it. Or, in the lauguage of philosophy, (which I would 
rather use for ordinary talk than that more sacred 
heart-language of religion, which should not be pro- 
faned or vulgarized by keeping it too near the lips on 
all occasions,)— in the languageof philosophy, shall not 
love the right less ardently because I have felt how 
the wrong brings with it its own punishment and de- 
gradation. 


“ And now a few words about— 

“ Stay! stay! dear Mr. Shepherd. I can bear no 
more. This letter will turn my brain/' cried Miriam, 
in an excited tone. “ What does it all mean? I can- 
not understand it. I have waited patiently, expecting 
every minute that you would read something — some 
fact that would throw light on all this suffering, and 
self-upbraiding. What can it mean? Degradation 
and David Underwood P Sin! Grovelling in the 
earth! grasping clay! David Underwood! our David! 
Bright spirited, lofty minded, full of all good thoughts 
and feelings ! Degraded ! It is folly 1 It is some 
fiction ! ” she continued, stretching out her fevered 
hands towards Mr. Shepherd. He grasped them 
within his own, crushing the letter as he did so ; and 
said gently and with a sigh : — 

“ It is written, * Let him that ihinketh he standeth 
take heed lest lie fall/ ” 

"Ah! You know something of the — the — cause— 
the — the — * shameful confession ' to which he refers. 
He speaks enigmas.” 

" Some things it is best to know only as enigmas,” 
said Mr. Shepherd, pressing her hands affectionately. 
“ Can you be content to know that David Underwood 
has had something shameful to confess?”- 

Miriam paused. " No! ” she said softly; “ I can- 
not be content. I would rather judge for myself how 
far his conduct would be shameful in my eyes. If 
you love me, tell me what you know — what he saw 
fit to tell me in one of those earlier lost letters. Mr. 
Shepherd looked at her eager wistful face, fever- 
flushed and full of acute pain. He could not resist, 
lie did not think it well to resist her entreaty. In a 
sober but very low voice he said: 

“ I will tell you briefly, my child, what I know but 
imperfectly myself. I heard long ago of a certain 
Italian woman, — a syren with a sweet voice, and a 
fair face ; a singer at the opera, one of those women 
of genius who use their glorious endowments for in- 
glorious purposes. It becomes a snare and curse to 
them, and to those who have to do with them.” 

“ And David had to do with this one? Ah! He 
loved music mid the drama, aud — and — all beautiful 
things.” 

“ But he did not love this woman, os he once loved 
you, — nor even as he loved music aud the drama. It 
was far other. He was very young then. She loved 
him after her passionate southern fashion, aud let him 
know it. This appealed to his heart, her genius 
satisfied his artistic taste, her beauty captivated his 
senses, her fame gratified his pride, and all these 
things ministered to his vanity. 'The lips of a 
strange woman drop as an honeycomb, and her mouth 
is smoother than oil. But her end is bitter as worm- 
wood, sharp as a two-edged sword. Her feet go down 
to death, her steps take hold on hell/ My poor boy 1 
My poor boy 1 ” 

“ Nay! rather should we say, * Poor woman I • " in- 
terrupted Miriam with grave sadness. 

“ This from you, Miriam? Have you sophisms and fair 
words for her ? palliatives and excuses for the harlot ? ” 
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" Why notP'* asked Miriam firmly; * the holy 
Son of God had.” 

Mr. Shepherd pressed her hand — this time with his 
lips. “ God bless you, my child 1 I thank you for 
reminding me of my duty. The thought of David's 
sorrow and indignation at the sin, made me forget 
mercy to the sinner." 

" To one sinner." 

“ You are right, too, there." 

“ To the one, too, that was probably the greatest 
sufferer." 

" Not so, Miriam. There your benevolence leads 
you too far. You do not know, you cannot imagine, 
how a course of worldliness and sensuality hardens 
the heart, — even a woman’s heart, — so that moral feel- 
ing becomes almost extinct, and natural affection half 
deadened. This woman had many rich lovers, though 
for a time she devoted herself to David Underwood, 
tho poor young author. Ho was handsome and full 
of brilliant talent. It Was only a caprice, and after a 
time she began to have other caprices; he remon- 
strated — she laughed. He talked of marriage. It 
seemed the only compensation in his power ; for she 
was about to bear him a child. He knew that by such 
a marriage his life would be a wreck, but lie thought 
it just and right towards her.” 

“ Surely it was so, Mr. Shepherd.” 

“ You shall hear. She told him that Blie was 
married already. David did not abandon her, though 
she tried to shake him off, and by her conduct turned 
his love into something like contempt. lie loved his 
child with tender pitying love, and ho was shocked 
at her neglect of it. At last, she decamped to the 
continent with a rich nobleman, and deserted David’s 
child.” 

“ Ha ! what became of it ? ” 

“David took it home to his own comfortless lodg- 
ings. It was a touching sight, I have heard, that 
1 sickly babe in the arms of herwretchcd, sliamc-stricken, 
self-despising father.” 

“This is indeed a sad, sad Btory! Poor unhappy 
I babe ! And this is what David confessed to me, atid 
' I never saw the confession; I could not write and say : 
i * Send me this helpless creature, doomed to suffer for 
its parents’ faults, and I will tend and cherish it.’ 
What has become of tho child, since? He has formed 
other ties; he is married. Where has he hidden this 
innocent sufferfcr for his wrong-doing P ” 

“ I do not know what has become of the child. I 
have not heard of her since his marriage. I think 
there is something about her in the concluding sen- 
tences of the letter I was reading. Yes— he says, 

•‘‘A few words about my child, my darling Leonora. 
She is no# three years old, and is very happy for the 
present, poor darling l She has met with some kind 
friends. Admiral Underwood’s children are her play- 
mates and protectors, and as I am domesticated with 
him just now, she is here also. The strong yearning 
towards the past with which I began this letter is 
fading away. I will conclude as I began, with wishes 
for your wedded happiness. Leonora has Reamed to 


pray for you already, the prayers of so pure a Crea- 
ture must bring good to you, Miriarii. 

“ * Farewell! Once more, relat your rigid silence, 
and say you forgive 

“ * The erring 

“ ‘David Underwood/ h 

( 2*0 be continued.) 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ALOE. 

Whither we contemplate the Great American 
Aloe as presenting one of the most striking physio- 
gnomic forms of vegetation to which tropieal lands 
give birth, or as one of the most important unculti- 
vated plants which minister to the varied wants of 
savage and civilized man, — or ns one whose history is 
entwined with that of the human race, and whose 
geographical range, now encircling the globe, bears 
testimony to their migrations— in any point of view 
we cannot fail to regard it as one of tho most remark- 
able of plants. It is not surprising that such a plant 
should have its mythical and Tabular associations; 
even in our own country, where, in all curious col- 
lections of plants, it is reared in the artificial climate 
of the greenhouse, this patriarch of the flowers still 
obtains, in the popular mind, the remarkable pecu- 
liarity of blooming once in a hundred years ; and in 
some parts of the country popular lecturers on botany 
still ainusc their audiences on the fertile theme of the 
Aloe’s rapid development of blossoms, which occasions 
an "explosion resembling the firing of cannon.” These 
and other garden fahlcs supply ample materials for the 
newspaper paragraphs which annually appear, re- 
cording instances of the flowering of the Aloe in 
different parts of the country ; and it is with the view 
of correcting popular errors, and leading to correct 
views of the real nature of this plant, that we lay 
before our readers the following authentic epitome of 
its history and uses. 

The Great American Aloe does not belong to the 
genus Aloe of botanists (which includes a large 
number of species, some of which supply the aloes of 
medicine), but to a family belonging to an entirely 
different natural order, viz. the Amaryllidacetc. It is 
the Agave amerieana of Linnaeus {A. Cantata, Box.; 
Fourcroya Cantula , Hate.), but its synonymy is much 
confused in botanical works ; and in popular accounts 
of its history, the English name has led to a greater 
confusion still, by mixing it up with the true aloes, 
the Yuccas (Adam’s Needle), and, perhaps, other 
plants. ‘ It is, however, so extensively known, not 
only in Britain, but in all our colonies, by the 
name of Great American Aloe, that on this ground 
alone we do not venture a change. In the Indian 
Peninsula, the natives call it Wilaeete Ananas — i.C. 
English Pineapple ; a name which seems clearly to 
indicate the origmal introduction of the plant to that 
country by the English, although it is only known 
wild in more southern lands than Britain. It is truly 
indigenous to the tropical parts of America alone, but 
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has spread with the human race throughout all the diameter of which was sixteen feet, its leaves close to 
warmer parts of the globe, where it has become the stem being nearly nine inches thick. In the be- 
naturalized, and flourishes luxuriantly under climatic ginning of June of that year, a stem rnnA* its appear- 
conditions very different, in many cases, from those ance, resembling a head of asparagus, bat of gigantic 
which it originally enjoyed. Its Sanscrit name is dimensions, which during six weeks grew at the rate 
Kantula. of three inches a day, and then gradually diminished 

The ordinary aspect of the Agave, as seen in our in progress, but not till it had attained the elevation 
greenhouses, must be familiar to most of our readers—- of twenty-seven feet from the ground, which was 
a simple unbranchcd plant, with long leathery sheathing about tbe middle of September; the two lowest 
leaves of great substance, all rising from nearly one branches of the flower-stalk first showed flowers on 
point, and generally of a deep green hue, — in the the third of September, and others came out in suc- 
young stale glaucous ; but there is a variety with cession from the beginning of October to the end of 
striped leaves, resembling in colour the riband-gross November, when they all began to lose colour and 
of our gardens. The plant assumes a very different dry up. It is stated, also, that there were upwards of 
appearance, however, when its blossoms are produced, forty flowering branches, each with between three and 
It sends up a strong flower-stalk, a foot in diameter four hundred flowers, makiug in all about sixteen 
at the base, and sometimes more than thirty feet in thousand blossoms ! As tho stem grew, the leaves 
height, bearing, in candelabra form, many thousands began to wither, and the plant died, its age being 
of blossoms, which give it a very imposing aspect, twenty-one years. 1 

In hot countries the plant does not produce its bios- The uses to which the Agave is applied by the 
soms for several years, varying, according to circum- natives of the regions it inhabits are numerous, and 
stances, from five to twelve ; but iu Britain, even where in the present paper wo shall notice those of most 
grown m the greenhouse, it requires a much longer importance. The Mexicans esteem it the most valu- 
period for evolution, and has been known to attain the able production which nature has lavished upon them, 
age of eighty years, aud more in some cases, although and their notions of its value are based upon a drink 
the flowers are generally produced long before that which it supplies to them in abundance, which is 
period. The flowering exhausts the plant, and it greedily sought after by the mountain population of 
immediately dies, but the leathery leaves, in our equinoctial America wherever the plant abounds, 
climate, often retain their succuleucy and verdure The following notice of this beverage, derived from 
for several years after the plant has ceased to grow, Humboldt’s Kasai politique sur la Rogaume de la 


if protected from the atmospheric elements. 


Nouvelle Espagne, is from the pen of the late Robert 


The Great American Aloe is, however, not alto- Huisb, F.L.S. “ Scarcely,” says the distinguished 
gether unknown as an ornamental open-air plant in philosopher Humboldt, “does there exist a tribe of 
Britain. To our own personal knowledge, it has resisted savages in the world, who are not acquainted with 
the frosts of winter on an artificial rock-work in the the art of preparing some kind of vegetable drink, 
garden of G. II. Newall, Esq., Dundee ; and although, The wretched hordes which wander in the forests of 
under such circumstances, its growth is necessarily Guiana extract from the fruits of different palms a 
very slow, a considerable degree of heat being requi- beverage which is as palatable as the European orgeat, 
site for its proper development, yet one instance is on The inhabitants of Easter Island, confined to a mass 
record of this extraordinary exotic flowering on the of barren, springless rocks, mingle the expressed juice 
shores of Britain. The illustrious Humboldt records, of the sugar-cane with the briny water of the sea. 
that on the lovely coast of Devonshire, where Sal- More civilized nations derive their drink from the 
combe Bay has been called, on account of its mild same plants as afford them food, and whose seeds and 
climate, the Montpellier of the North, the Agave roots contain the saccharine principle mingled with 
mexicana has been seen to blossom in the open air, the farinaceous. In southern and eastern Asia this is 
and orange-trees trained against espaliers, and only rice ; in Africa and Australia, the roots of ferns, or 
slightly protected by mats, have borne fruit. 1 Indeed, of some species of Arum ; whilst in ‘the north of 
the most remarkable history on record of the early Europe the Cerealia afford both bread and fermented 
flowering of the American Aloe is that to which liquors. Few are the instances of certain plants being 
Humboldt evidently alludes, which took place in the cultivated solely with a view to extract beverages from 
open ground, at Woodville, near SQlcombc, Devon- them. Vineyards only exist west of the Indus. In 
shire, the residence of the late James Cole, Esq., and the old world, and in the golden age of Cicero, the 
which was fully detailed in the Transactions of the culture of the grape was confined to the countries 
Horticultural Society, and has since been noticed in lying between tbe Oxus and the Euphrates in A»i s 
many other works. This aloe was planted in 1804, Minor and in Western Europe. In other parts of the 
when six inohes in height, and two or three years old, world, nature certainly produces several species of 
within a few yards of the sea-shore, where it never wild vine, but nowhere has man attempted to collect 
cover, shelter, manure, or cultivation. It them around him, and improve their quality by oul- 
gnanally increased in size, until in 1820 it measured tivation. The new continent presents the inafamc c of 
about eleven feet in height, and covered a space the — - - - 

< 1) ** flOBMQi BaMneTTranli^io^ Tol.i. p. 820. * ** HorttoultUr>1 London ' M 
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ft people who derived their beverages not only from 
the farinaceous and angary substance of Maize, 
Manioc, and Bananas, or from the pulp of some 
•pedes of Mimos, but who cultivated a plant for the 
express purpose of converting its juice into spirituous 
liquor. In the vast plains of the interior of Mexico, 
there are large tracts of country where the eye dis- 
covers nothing but fields planted with the Pittcs, or 
Maguey (Agave americona). This plant, with its 
leathery and thorny leaves, and which, with the Cactus 
Opuntia, has become naturalized ever since the six- 
teenth century throughout Southern Europe, in the 
Canary Islands, and on the African coasts, imparts 
a most peculiar character to the Mexican land- 
scape. 1 * * * “ The plantations extend wherever the 
Azteque language is spoken : they cease to the north 
of Salamanca, and are seen in the greatest luxuriance 
in the valley of Toluca, and the plains of Cholula. The 
agave plant is set in rows, distant fifteen decimetres 
from one another. The juice or sap, commonly called 
the honey, from its abundant sweetness, is only 
afforded when the flowering stem is about to appear, 
so that it is of great importance to the cultivator to 
ascertain precisely this period. Its approach is in- 
dicated by the direction of the root leaves, which the 
Indian always watches and examines with great atten- 
tion, and which, previously recurved, suddenly take an 
upward direction, and approximate, as if to enclose 

(1) In alluding to the physiognomic character of the agave, 
Humboldt remarks : " What can be more stron^y contrasted 

than a field of yellow wheat, a plantation of glaucous agave, 
and a grove of bAnanas, whose lustrous leaves always preserve 
their own tender and delicate hue or green f Thus does man in all 
latitudes, by Introducing and multiplying tho various vegetable 

reductions, modify at pleasure the aspect of the country around 

im.” 

In the “ Aspects of Nature," the same illuatrious author offers 
Interesting observations on the physiognomy of the 11 aloe form” of 
vegetation, to which the agave belongs. He says : 11 In strong 
contrast with the extreme flexibility and fresh light-coloured 
verdure of the climbing plants, of which we have just been 
■peaking, are the rigid self-supporting growth and bluish hue of 
the form of aloes, which, instead of pliant stems and branches of 
enormous length, are either without sterna altogether, or have 
branchless stems. The leaves, which are succulent, thick, snd 
fleshy,' and terminate in long points, radiate from a centre, and 
form a closely crowded tuft. Tho tall-stemmed aloes are not found 
in close clusters or thickets, like other social or gregarious plants 
or trees; they stand singly in arid plains, and impart thereby to the 
ical regions in .which they are found a peculiar, melancholy, 
I would almost venture to call it, African character. Taking 
for our guides resemblance In physiognomy, and influence on the 
impression produced by the landscape, w« place together, under 
the head or the aloo form (from among the Uromelinccie) tho 
Pitcalrnlos, which in the chain of tho Andes grow out of clefts In 
the rocks ; the great Pourrrtia pyramidata (the AtBchupalla of the 
elovated plains of New Granada); the American Aloe (Agave), 
Brometia Ananat and B. karalat ; from among the huphorldaceee, 
tho rare species which have thick short candelabra-like divided 
■tenia ; from tho family of Aaphodelee, the African Aloe, and the 
dragon-tree [DractenaDraco ) ; and lastly, from among the Liliacea, 
the tall flowering Yucca." 

And In a supplementary note, Humboldt observes : — 

11 In the candelabra shape of plants of the aloe form we must not 
confound the branches of an arboreacent stem with flower ttslks. 
It is the latter which in the American Aloe ( Agave americana, 
Maguey de Cocuyna , which is entirely wanting in Chili), as well as 
in the Yucca acauiti [Maguey de Cocuy), presents in the rapid and 
gigantic development of the Inflorescence a candelabrum-like 
arrangement of the flowers which, as la well known, is but too 
transient a phenomenon. In some arborescent Euphorbias, on 
the other hand, the physiognomic effect Is given bv the branches, 
and their division, or by ramification properly so called. Lichten- 
stein gives a vivid description of the Impression made upon him by 
the appoaranee of a Euphorbia officinarum which he found in tho 
1 Chamtoos River,' in the colony of the Cepe of Good Hope ; the 
form of the tree was so symmetrical, that the candelebrum-llke 
arrangement was regularly repeated on a smaller scale in each of 
the subdivisions of the larger branches up to thirty-two English 
feet high. All the branches were armed with sharp spines." 


the incipient flower-stalk. Hie bunch of central 
leaves next assumes a livelier green, and fafe&qns 
considerably ; indication! which the natives assured 
me never fail, and to which may be added several 
other less striking appearances in the general aspect 
of tho plant. Daily does the cultivator examine his 
agave plantations, to watch which of those individuals 
promise to bloom, and if he himself entertains any 
doubt, be appeals to the village sages, the old Indians, 
whose long experience gives them an unerring pre- 
cision both of touch and eye. At eight years old, or 
thereabouts, the Mexican agave generally shows signs 
of inflorescence, and then the collection of juice for 
making pulque begins. The bunch of central leaves, or 
‘ corezon,’ is cut through, the incision gradually 
enlarged and covered with the aide leaves, which are 
raised up and tied together at their tips ; in this cleft, 
the sap of those parts which were destined to form 
and nourish the gigantic flower-stem is deposited, and 
this vegetable spring flows for two or three months, 
and may be tapped three times a-day. The quantity 
of sap is enormous, and the more surprising, as the 
agave plantations are always made, by choice, in the 
most sterile soil, frequently on mere shelves of rock; 
scantily covered with vegetable earth ; each plant is 
calculated to yield about 150 bottles, and at Pacuca 
the value of a maguey hear flowering is from twenty 
to twenty-five francs, or five piastres. Still, the pro- 
duce is apt to vary, and cannot be precisely calculated. 

I Instances have, however, been known of a parent 
[ bequeathing a plantation of maguey worth from 
70,000 to 80,000 piastres. The cultivation of the 
agave is attended with many real advantages above 
that of maize, wheat, or potatoes, as this sturdy, 
harsh, and fleshy-leaved plant is uninjured by the 
occasional drought, frost, and excessive cold which 
prevail in winter on the lofty Cordilleras of Mexico.” 

The agave juice is not collected in India, vinous 
beverages being formed from the date and eocoa-nut 
palms, which flourish in the same localities ; these 
latter trees, with the agave, opuntia, and bamboo, 
give a character to the landscapes in ’Southern India. 

(i Clrghorn .) The Tori, or fermented juice, and the 
Jagory , or inspissated juice, of the Palmyra palm, are 
in some parts of India more esteemed than those of 
the wild date, which is contrary to the opinion of the 
Bengalese. The people of the Carnatic allege that 
the produce of the latter is very heating; they pretend 
to be very moderate in the use of the t&ri, but con- 
sume much of the jagory. Could it be converted 
into either a palatable spirituous liquor or sugar, the 
barren plains of the Carnatic might be rendered pro- 
ductive, and the whole of the grain distilled in Europe 
might be saved for food. (Buchanan.) The juices of 
various other plants are similarly used by tho natives ’ 
of tropical countries. 

The leaves of the agave also supply a valuable fibre, 
whioh is obtained by maceration and beating on stones, 
and which is much used in India and other countries 
where tho agave juice is unknown; specimens of 
the agave fibre were among the vegetable productions 
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in the Indian department of the Great Exhibition in This species is propagated by suckers, and young 
Hyde Park. “ It is said that no thread is so muoh plants are in great request. There are hedges 
prized by physioians iu Europe, as that which is of this plant in Spain, Portugal, Sicily, Calabria, 
extracted from agave leaves, (which are sometimes West Indies, South America Mauritius, Capetown, 
ten feet long, fifteen inches wide, and eight thick,) Native gardens [in India] are often surrounded 
because it is not liable to twist, though the fibre of by mud walls, armed with agave leaves, the spines 
the New Zealand flax exceeds it in tenacity. Twine, being made to project at both aides.” Those only 
thread, and rope are made of it ; the latter is employed who really know the importance of fences in each 
in the miues and on the western coast for rigging ships, a country as India, where the success of agricultural 
The common juice of the plant, or that which it operations depends in a great measure upon them, eau 
yields when not about to blossom, is higlily caustic, form a correct idea of the value of the agave in this 
and useful for cleansing wounds.” It may well be respect. Buchanan mentions that the natives at 
said, therefore, that not only is the agave the Mexican Tayculum plant many aloes in their hedges, and use 
vine, but it holds tho place of the Asiatic hemp, and the leaves for making cordage. ** It forms,” sayB he, 
even the Egyptian paper- reed ; 1 for Humboldt ob- “ a strong fence against both man and beast, and 
serves The ancient manuscripts of this country thrives better iu the arid soil of Mysore than in any 
(•'.d. Mexico) consisted of hieroglyphics, often inscribed other place that I have seen.”* The Marquis of 
on a paper made of Numerous layers of the agave leaf, Ormonde, in his “ Autumn in Sicily,” after detailing 
macerated in water, and glued together in the same some facts respecting tho agave, observes:— “A coarse 
manner as the pith of papyrus, and the bark of the thread, called zambarone , is made from the fibres of 
paper mulberry of the Pacific Isles. I brought away the leaves, but it is not much used except for halters, 
many ancient specimens of tliis fabric, some as thick and purposes of that description. The aloe forms 
as pasteboard, others as thin as fine Indian paper, excellent fences, but not so impenetrable, nor so high, 
which are the more interesting, as all the Mexican as the one of tho Indian fig ( Opuntia ), for it seldom 
records hitherto preserved at Home, and in Spain, attains a greater height than five feet.” In a paper 
are inscribed on the skins of the Mexican deer.” The published by Mr. Ball in the Botanical Gazette, 4 he 
strong spines with which the points of tho fleshy likewise alludes to the uses of the agave as a hedge- 
leaves are armed servo the Indians for nails, pins, and plant, mentioning that about Santarem, as at Lisbon 
needles, and by means of them the Mexican priests and elsewhere along the valley of the Tagus, the 
were accustomed to inflict wounds on their breasts hedges were principally formed by planting the Agave 
and arms by way of expiation, as do the Budhists in ameri'cana at about three feet apart; and as the older 
Hindostan. Dr. Clcghorn mentions that the lower de- plants die off after flowering, young plants are placed 
cayed leaves of the agave are used as fuel iu India in in the intervals between them. Piptatherum multi- 
the absence of wood. The leaves and stem are like- Jlorim , unaccompanied by any other gross, grew 
wise applied to other purposes; the centre of the abundantly iu those hedges. We regard the agave 
flower-stalk, cut longitudinally, has been stated to be highly as a hedge-plant ; it is quite as formidable and 
by no means a bad substitute for the European' razor- indestructible as the opuntia, which tho Grecian tra- 
strop, owing to the particles of silex which it contains, veller, Clarke, suggested might serve in some latitudes 
and which in a similar manner renders the stems of as an outwork for fortifications ; since, as he says, 
Equisetum (*' Dutch rushes”) useful for the polishing “artillery has no effect upon it; pioneers cannot 
of wood, ivory, and brass. The juice from the leaves approach it; fire will not act upon it; and neither 
is sometimes dried, and when made into bullB serves as infantry nor cavalry can traverse it !”* 
a valuablo substitute for soap. ^ 

We have not yet enumerated all the uses to which 

this valuable plaut is applied. It is one of the most LADIES . MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


useful hedge-plants of tropical countries, and as such 
is notioed at length in an important paper on the 
Hedge Plants of India, read by Dr. H. E. C. Cleghorn, 


We desire earnestly and decidedly to impress upon 
the minds of our readers, that wi are opposed to 


H.E I.C.S., to the British Association at their every movement which would tend, however remotely, 
Meeting at Edinburgh in 1850 * Dr. C. .ays *» P lac ? woman , m • W f® P° 31tlon “ "***1 bat , we 
"Jnaome parts of the Indian Peninsula the hedges ahaU “ wa J 3 “‘ vocate th , 08 ° wl “ch develop 

are formed almost exclusively of this stately aloe- her utility, and increase her sphere of usefulness and 
looking plank, ’which is both ornamental and useful, pupation. The Uws of God and nature have marked 
The flower-stalks rise to the height of fifteen to «"> boundaries wherein it is “meet, right, and her 
thirty feet, when ten or twelve years old, and are bounden duty to exercise her influence, and certainly 
employed in roofing. It flowers in the rains. ... (3) Buchanan's Joumoy, from Madras, through Myaore, C anars, 


(1) It has only bam vacantly pointed out, by M. Helderich, that (4) Hot. Gaaette, September 1851. 
the plant so long cultivated ip the Botanic Gardena of Europe under (A) Sir Hana Sloans mentions, in hie Hi 
the name of Papins anUquontm, is not the true paper-reed of in the island of St. Christopher, when it was 
Egypt, hut a diatmot species. Kid# •* Hooker's Journal of Botany," English and French, it was ordered by ■ tl 
▼ol. 111. nations that there should be planted three roi 

(3) The paper will be found In the Annals and Magasino of as a boundary, thinking these the strongest 
HaturaL History for October 1850. the attempts of one another in cases of war. 


(3) Buchanan's Joumoy, from Madras, through Mysore, Canara, 
end Malabar, vol. i. p. 36. 

(4) Bot. Gaaette, September 1851. 

(A) Sir Hana Sioano mentions, in his History of Jamaica, that 
in tho island of St. Christopher, when it was to be divided between 
English and French, it was ordered by ' the consent of tho two 
nations that there should be planted three roweof the Opuntia Turn 
as a boundary, thinking these the strongest fortification to hinder 
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they are by no means limited : on the contrary, they tice as nurse* and mkl wives : but, as a full course qf 
encircle vast space; and, to step beyond them, is lectures was not 

for Wwn happiness nor f/r the good of 

others. In the United States they are, perhaps, — support this College numbers, we believe, nearly two 
to write the simple phrase—" going too far but it thousand persons, among whom are found the names of 
is unquestionable that in that great country, and distinguished statesmen, clergymen, Ptyiielonv ®w- 
’ . a • , . , ohanta, and ‘ honourable women not a (ew. Jwew Kn§» 

among a great people, reforms are in progress which, j an( j ^ f u ]| v auctioned the medical education of 
while they startle us by their magnitude, strike at the women. Indeed, the * physicians of Boston* deserve 
root of many social evils, and lay the foundations of much respect for their liberal views in regard to this 
improvements, of which the universe will reap the effort t0 reinstate woman in the natural and Scriptural 
, v CL . i. 1 custom of tendnnoo on her own sex, which most also 

benefits hereafter. include all necessary knowledge of the diseases of child- 

Among other Institutions, one has been recently hood, 
established at Philadelphia, to which the above title “ But Boston is not alone in this great, because good, 
has been given. Mrs. Sarah Hale, an accomplished W0lk : ‘ The Femide Medical Coliege of Pennvj vania ’ 

, . , " ., . .... , i was incorporated in 1849, and opened at Philadelphia 

lady, whose writings are highly popular m her own in 1850 . ‘During there two yearsitW numbered about 
country, and not unknown in this, has transmitted to sixty students in all, though a number were only attends 
us a document which wo consider it right to print ; ants on particular branches. Its plan of studies and 
Although we shidl at present do so with little or 1 “ t “ re “ corresponds with those of the mat. Ipedical 
b r colleges in this city; its students arc very assiduous, 

no comment and give promise of much usefulness ; and several are 
" A few ladies of Philadelphia have lately formed an expected to graduate at the close of the present session, 
association for the purpose of advancing educational and “ The views and reasons which have led to the esta- 1 
Christian improvement. The following pruuroble from blishment of the two colleges thus briefly noticed, may 
their * llules,’ &c. will best define their plans : — be best understood bv extracts from their own nublica- 


be best understood by extracts from their own publica- 


“ * Believing that God, in committing the care of the tions. The following is from the Introductory Lecture 
young especially to woman, imposes on her the duty of of one of the Faculty, who opened the ' Female College * 
preparing herself, in the best possible manner, for her at Philadelphia: — 


important vocations, among which are the care of her 


‘The education of Females as Practitioners of 


own health, tho physical well-being of her children, and Medicine is not the only aim or intention of the Trustees 
tendance on the sick, suffering, and helpless; and find- and Faculty; they desire, by a complete course of leo- 
ing, also, that the BIBLE recognises and approves only turcs in medical science, to Bhow her the delicate and 
woman in the sacred offico of midwife , therefore we, who beautiful machinery which her Creator has formed, that 
give our names to this benevolent association, agree to thus she may be enabled to aid the suffering, make the 


unite in the following purposes 


path of tho departing less rugged, and teach her asao- 


“ * 1x4. To cooperate with the efforts now being made dates to repel in advance the insidious approaches of 
in this city of Philadelphia, to qualify women to become disease, to which she now, from ignorance of their effects, 
physicians for their own sex and for children. too freely exposes herself and her offspring/ 


physicians for their own sex and for children. 

“ * 2d. To give kindly encouragement to those females 
who aro engaged in medical Btudies. 


too freely exposes herself and her offspring.' 

“In April, 1851, the ‘Female Medical Education 
Society ot Boston ’ asked the Legislature for aid. The 


“ ‘ 3d. To give aid and sympathy to any among them committee to whom Die petition was referred made a 
who may desire to bccomo missionaries, and go, in favourable report, from which we will quote — 


the spirit of lovo, to carry to the poor suffering women 


• ‘ Female Practitioners in Midwifery. — Your com- 


of heathendom, not only the blcssingR of the healing art, mittee have no hesitancy in expressing the opinion that 
which Christian men can rarely, if ever, bear to females there ought to be a class of thoroughly educated females 
in those lands, but also tho higher and holier knowledge for this department of professional duty. So far from 
of the true God, and of salvation through his Son Jesus being a departure of woman from the dutieB appropriate 
Christ.' to her sex, it appears peculiarly her province. And it 

“ The propriety of admitting young women to the seems an unfortunate oversight, that this branch of 
study of mediciue, and qualitying them to bccomo pity- female education has thus far been neglected in our 
sicians for their own sex and for children, is now not only country. In tho countries of the Old World, women 
generally acknowledged in our country, but bus, to some have filled this office from the days of the ‘ Hebrew 
extent, boon provided for. Miss Blackwell, the pioneer Midwives ” to tho present time. The governments of 
in this praiseworthy undortaking, after graduating with most of tho European states provide institutions for the 
the highest honours from an American medical college, education and training of this class of persons, and 
went, os our readers are aware, to Paris and London to allow nono to practise but those who are properly 
complete her studies. Having won from the faculty in qualified. 

those cities the acknowledgment of her full qualifica- “ ' Female Physicians. — The education of females as 
tions to practise the art of medicine and enjoy its degrees physicians is specified os ono of the objects of the So- 
of honour, she has returned to this country and opened ciety that petitions for aid. It is not, however, expected 
the office in the city of New York. Several other female that they are to supplant the present medical profession, 
graduates are now in full practice in that city and in but rather be auxiliary to it, thus rendering it more 
Philadelphia. complete and useful. There is, at present, a want in this 

“ In Boston, * The Female Medical Education So- respect that has beenffelt and expressed by many 
ciety,' was organized, and opened its School in Novem- sicians, and in reference to which tho testimony of an 
her, 1348. In April, 1850, the Society was incorporated eminent medical authority will here be presented. 


by the Massachusetts Legislature. After a protracted 


‘Professor Meigs, of the Jefferson Medical Oollege, 


debate and severe scrutiny of the subject, only four votes Philadelphia, in his recent work on the Diseases of 
were cast against it, which proves most conclusively the Females, thus speaks upon this point : “ The relations 
favourable opinion this respectable body of men enter- between the sexes are of so delicate a character, that the 
tained for female medical education. The School, thus dutieB of the medical practitioner are necessarily more 
incorporated, has received from sixty to seventy female difficult when he comes to take charge of any one of the 
students, many of whom have already gone into prac- great host of female complaints, than whenne is called 
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to .treat any of the more general disorders. flbjredL gala M while he studies in yatstr-tampaa he hee 
Weed, is the embarrossment, that I am persuaded that kept his art in ^ One eal aen t , pterdpoUyiy from woman, 
mttebrof the ill-success of treatment may justly be toped who is the real conservator of heajlttwjas of home. Let 
thereto. the good and learned physicians of Philadelphia open 

* * * * *.* * * schools for training female medical students, and permit 

** " All these evils of medical practice spring not, in any lady who pays the matriculation fee to attend one 
the main, from any want of competency in medicfteeor course of lectures, end their halls would he crowded, 
medical men; but from the delicacy of the relations The study of medicine belongs to woman's department 
existing, and, in a good degree, from a want of informa- of knowledge : its practice ism harmony with the duties 
lion among the population in general as to the import, of mother and nurse, whieh she must fulfil. 14 Is not 
and meaning, and tendency of disorders manifested by going out of her sphere to prescribe for the sick { she 
a certain train of symptoms. must do this by the fireside, the bedside. In the 'innor 

" ' "It is, perhaps, best, upon the whole, that this great chamber,' where her true place is. It is man who is 
degree of modesty should exist, even to the extent of there out of his sphere. And now let the effort be to 
putting a bar to researches. I confess I am proud to give all females that knowledge of the laws of health 
say that, in this country, generally, certainly in many and of their own frames whioh will lead them to improve 
parts of it, there are women who prefer to suffer the the modes of training children, and preserve them from 
extremity of danger and pain, rather than waive those the need of medical treatment. 

scruples of delicacy which prevent their maladies from " Then, when real diseases occurred, and danger was 
being folly explored. I Bay, it is an evidence of the apprehended, the moat worthy and eminent physicians 


dominion of a fine morality in our society." would be employed, trusted, honoured. (JuacJcery would 

“'In cases where these difficulties are nearly or quite be Bwept away as superstitious notions are when the 
insurmountable, Dr. Meigs recommends the call of a people are enlightened, and the learned professor of 
midwife, if one is to bo found, to assist in the investiga- medicine would no longer be eclipsed by every pre- 
tioh; thus giving his testimony in favour of having a tender who can prepare a pill and pay for a puffi 
class of educated women of this description, if it be " But thiB appeal, which ‘ The Ladies* Medical Ilia- 
Only to act as assistants to physicians. Bionary Society ’ now makes to the Christian public, is 

"'It is obvious, however, that the evils in question mainly in aid of preparing the wives of missionaries to 
may readily be removed by the education of females os act as physicians for the women and children among 
I physicians for their own sex.’ whom their station, either domestic or foreign, may be 

“ To these reasons might be urged others equally im- found. And, more important still, wo wish to aid in 
portent, and one of such serious magnitude os no Chris- educating pious unmarried ladies who may be willing 
Man should overlook. It is proved by data which cannot to go out as medical missionaries. • What a blessing to 
be questioned, that the practice of midwifery by men is a mission family to be accompanied by a competent 
not only injurious, but destructive of human life. In female physician, who would be 'an adviser as well as 
Boston, for several past years, out of 4,000 annual births, comforter in the hour of sickness 1 She might act as 
the dead-bom have averaged 300 yearly, or one in every teacher till called to her profession ; and, though she 
fourteen. In the Hospital of Maternity, iu Paris, entirely would practise gratuitously among the poor in hoathon 
under a Female Superintendent, Madame Boivin, out of lands, yet, when an entrance was gained to the more 
21,002 births, only 783 were still-born, a fraction over wealthy, she would doubtless receive rich presents, and 
one In twenty-eight; about half the ratio in Boston ! 1 ! be able to assist, materially, the cause of missions.'' 

"Let these frets be considered, and we do not seo how . 

any conscientious man or woman can withhold approval of We trust our readers will give serious attention to 

this plan of female medical education and practico. It is this subject — reading this preliminary paper atten- 
notnew. The unnatural and degrading practice baa never tively wiUl respect for the statements it contains, 
been prevalent on the continent of Europe; not even now T „ J ’’ . . , „ _„jj i lollo 

in France, where there are, in the city of Paris alone, over In England, less than any country of the world, have 
six hundred licensed midwives, and several hundred are women been counselled upon cases in which women 
every year educated by Government for the provinces. must have the surest and easiest facilities for acquiring 
.. “ W ^? g .‘f n J d - 0 * n ? th f”“ rthem “ d midrilepor- know l e dge ; it is not only a hard, it is generally a 

thankless, task to encounter prejudice ; and it is a true 
was first ventured upon In America. It cannot long saying, that custom is second nature ; but our age 
oontinue, now that public attention is called to the has been fertile of changes for good, and we may 
subject, and it is /ound that, in nine-tenths of the world, sa f e w hope that a time is approaching, when the cus- 
female physicians for their own sex are, and ever have , ' J.- niI j„ - 

been, employed successfully, and that there is actually ^ om especially under notice will cease to be adhered 
ISMfeebtenas amongwomen iu those countries thai to with a pertinacity which has been so often fatal, 
in our own, where constitutional ill-health in the mothers There can be no doubt that all classes u society 
ie fast making na a nation of invalids. This is not wou ld prefer to employ women in peculiar cases, if 

Sf bdfirtfe ^m^iScSripo'ran^ of there wero oonclusive evidence of the fltaesa of 
women respecting their own diseases and those of their womenfor tf task upon wlnoh always so much depends; 
children, since the practice has been monopolised by and who will be bold enough to affirm, that if women 
men. This ignoranco leads people of both sexes often wcre duly, wisely, and by system, educated for the 

°'r) duti “* thej wouM be 5Mompete “ t 

and the frfre is then worshipped for the true. Why else to perform them r 

do we see; in this city of Philadelphia, the boasted seat The subject is one that requires great delioiqy of 

of medical science, where six colleges for the regular treatment; end, in thus introducing it, we leave 

twining of doctors are located, thst quackery lifts its * mingled reason and imagination of the * 

head like a second tower of Babel, and steam-engines mu ® n w ^ 

are driving onward the manufacture of pills and. potions, reader . 

as though these were to support the nation? The in- ^ 

ventors and preparers of these medicines win the confl- " • 

fidence of the people from the regular physician, and 
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IMPRESSIONS OP ENGLAND IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1861.* 

FKOM THE UBTTEES AND MEMORANDA OP 
FBEDEHIKA BREMER. 

As I saw the impossibility of my being able, during 
this week, with any degree of completeness, to make 
myself acquainted with the Exhibition in its separate 
parts, I satisfied myself with endeavouring to com- 
prehend its great characteristic features, and the 
peculiarities in the life and manufactures of the 
various nations. I wandered therefore hour by hour, 
from the lands of the west to those of the east, and 
from the north to the south, from the Polar regions 
to the Equator, from North America to China, from 
Sweden to Russia, from Turkey to France, from Ger- 
many to England, and so on, thus allowing the force 
of contrast and the things themselves to operate upon 
my mind as they would. 

The first impression in this manner made upon me, 
and which further acquaintance only the more in- 
creased, was : 

IIow good mother earth is, after all, to every 
one of her children ! From north to south, from cast 
to west, everywhere upon the habitable earth, has she, 
in metals, in green plants and trees, in noble frnits, in 
useful animals, in the whole wealth of nature's king- 
doms, given to man a rich and, upon the whole, 
a wonderfully equal measure. Merely in the higher 
polar circle, in the realms of eternal frost, uud beneath 
the equator, in those of eternal heat, seems her kind- 
ness, or more properly speaking, her capability, to 
have a limit : for to her children there, the step- 
children of nature, she still gives good things and glad- 
ness in sufficient abundance for them, who know 
nothing better. 

The second thought which struck me was, the use 
which mankind now makes of the gifts of the earth ; 

" Replenish the earth and subdue it; and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living tiling that moveth on 
the earth : and behold I have given tlicc every herb 
bearing seed, and every tree ! " 

Between this beginning in the beginning of time, 
and this present moment of time, many thousand 
years later, in this year which we call 1831, and its 
so-called World’s Fair, there was a difference, and yet 
— aosimilarity. 

For then in the beginning, in that first year of the 
world, No. 1, tho capital was given to work with, the 
capital which was placed in the stewardship of man. 

And now, in 1851 had a message gone forth through 
ono of God's stewards, and an invitation to all people 
on the face of the earth, to come and show what they 
had done witli the capital which they had received in 
the beginning. They should come — each with his 
portion, his pound — and show the use they had made 
of it. 

They should come and assemble in an island in the 
world's sea, over which a young Queen reigned, and 
(1) Continued from p. 130. 
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should be gathered in a great palace there, which had 
been built for them, transparent, open to all the rays 
of light : a palace of clear glass, erected in a garden. 
Here should the people from all the ends of the earth 
meet^in a fraternal circle, become acquainted with 
each other’s manners and manufactures, arts and 
ability. Here should their productions be viewed, 
their genius and art be compared and judged; there 
should human knowledge in this union comprehend 
itself, prove its work and say : “ Sec ! thus far have we 
advanced hitherto ! " And after that a new career 
should begin, with new inspirations, and higher views. 
This should thus become a new beginning. Such was 
the design ; and the call wcut forth from the noble 
Prince who felt himself called upon to stand at the 
head of this great undertaking. 

And the people came from all the ends of the earth. 
It was a pleasure to see how joyfully and willingly they 
came, when they rightly understood the invitation. 
It was a pleasure and a gladness to see them assembled 
in the Crystal Palace, exhibiting what they had done 
wilh the riches of the earth— each in his place and 
according to his own way — to see their productions 
spread out here at the World's Fair ! 

That 1 lie civilized nations, they who dwelt nearest 
to the magical circle of the Island's Queen, should 
come with their goods and their treasures was to be 
expected; that was quite natural. They anticipated 
therefrom their own certain gain. But that also the 
people who lay most remote, who dwelt, so to say, in 
the corners of the earth, that they also should 
come, with the little they had to bring, that was 
astonishing and delightful ! It showed that the human 
families iu this great garden of the earth, spite of 
distance, spite of difference in temperament and in 
colour, had nevertheless begun to acknowledge each 
other as brethren, as children of the same heavenly 
| Father, and the same earthly mother. 

And if the Esquimaux indicated their presence in 
this great assembly of the nations, merely by sonic 
rough hewn timber, it was evident they were ns 
yet too much of Esquimaux — or rather, not suffici- 
ently so, iu the higher sense; and showed in that 
which was rare to them, tho wood and the artistic 
skill, something more valuable than what they might 
have exhibited from the great treasure-chamber which j 
God gave them : lhat great sea with the fish, and the I 
mighty whale that goes therein. With better com- j 
prehension had the Ashnntccs, from the Gold Coast of 
Africa, sent cloth which they had woven of grass and 
cot Lon. And the deadly enemy of the White man 
from the Cape had, symbolically enough, sent his 
bow and his arrows. Many a wild race from Asia 
and Africa sent their cloth, musical instruments! orna- 
ments, weapons, all mude from the vegetable kingdom. 
The North American Indian had sent his ornamental 
light canoe, mado from a hollow tree-trunk; the 
naturalized Negroes from tropical America their uten- 
sils and their drums made from the Calabash, their 
ornamentally woven baskets ; and most beautiful of all 
these simple creations, were those which had been 
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sent from the i slands of the South Sea, whioh Queen 
Pomare. the Queen of the Society Isles, had sent, mats 
of Pandanus, small crowns of Tacca, and garments 
woven from the fibre of the bread-fruit tree. 

In contemplating the productions of thes^ dis- 
similar people, it was wonderful to see how the people 
of kindred races had applied the gifts of the earth to 
similar uses. The Christian people, of the so-callod 
Circassian descent, had everywhere on the face of the 
earth, in Asia os well as in America, in Siberia and 
Hindostan, in Canada and Chili, in Egypt and at the 
Cape, in Iceland and Australia, in Sweden and in Italy, 
developed the same artistic skill, and for the same 
objeots. When they came together here, the various 
peoples, but of the same race, from their different 
places, and exhibited the raw materials which nature 
had given them in metals, plants, etc., and the uses to 
which thoy had converted them, they were found to be 
wonderfully similar ! The same in mechanical inven- 
tions and the fine arts. It was observed with some 
surprise that Cairo, Constantinople, London, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
New York, had none of them anything essentially new 
to teach each other, or to learn the one from the other, 
either in manufactures or art. The development of 
the race had, at these widely different points of the 
earth, progressed in the same proportion and simul- 
taneously, although the differences in genius and cha- 
racter wore unmistakable. But in no instance had 
any one people outgone others in anything new. 

This involuntarily leads to the thought of a deve- 
lopment in the human race based upon profounder 
laws, more profound natural pow era than the empirical 
reality, than that which is produced by means of 
merely outward circumstances, however much these 
may contribute to it. 

In the same way it was observable that the so-called 
wild races of the earth bore the same relative 
resemblance to each other. Tho Indian and the 
Negro, the Samoyed and the Caribee havo probably 
the same turn of mind, the same object in life, the 
same method of constructing their dwellings, their 
weapons, their garments, of holding their feasts, and 
making their ornaments. In mechanism and art they 
give themselves as little trouble as possible; that 
which comes nearest to hand in tho vegetable or 
animal kingdom, furnishes them with clothing, dwell- 
ings and ornament ; they wish only to cat, sleep, aud 
amuse themselves ; they take life easily, that is plain. 
Their ideas of life are few, and not elevated. They ap- 
pear always to have been the same, with the exception 
of occasional individuals who staud as the geniuses of 
the race, but who hitherto have not been able to 
inspire the race. They pass through these dark races 
as prophets indicative of a possibly approaching and 
higher transformation. These races appear here like 
stray children in the family of the earth. 

The Chinese stand among the people of the earth, 
precisely as they stood several hundred years ago. 
They represent the ultra-conservative element in the 
assembly of the earth’s people: the extremest east. Re- 


markable is it that the extremest west. North America 
now in California, comes faoe to faoe, and touching 
upon this extremest east, and that the Pacific Ocean 
seems calculated to unite them, as far at least as such 
opposites can unite i Their tea is still prepared in the 
same way ; their porcelain is equally fine and has the 
same form, and the painting upon it is equally without 
perspective ; their Chinese figures are alike uncouth 
at this very day as they wore six hundred years ago. 
Nevertheless, one must oonfess that among tlioso 
later ones may be seen some countenances with more 
physiognomy in them, more human soul than we have 
been accustomed to see in Chinese portraiture of the 
human form. This Celestial Empire, to judge by its 
artistic skill and its immovability, in contrast with 
the people of tho Western continent, is as a castle of 
crystal to a living growing tree, as a chrysalis to a 
butterfly. 

Another comparison which involuntarily presented 
itself to the spectator of the mechanical Exhibition, 
was, the relation betwixt the first raw materials given 
by nature, and their change in the hands of man, or 
rather through human art and knowledgo. What a 
distance, for example, and what a development 
between tho first formation of glass, as an accidental 
fusion of sand and ashes, which some thousands of 
years ago led some Fhoenioian merchants by the river 
Belus, to tho discovery; what a distance between this 
bit of glass, melted together under tho boiling pot in 
the sand of the desert, and the glass Palace in Hy de- 
Park aud the Crystal Fountain in its midst, blending 
and refracting the streams of light and water in a 
thousand harmoniously glittering rays ! 

And again. See these lumps of green malachite as 
they are found in tho Burra-Burra mine of Australia, 
or in Russian earth, and the brilliant doors, vases and 
tables, fitting ornaments of imperial halls. 

And again : — There is the Swedish iron just as it is 
brought from the mines of Danncmora, the best iron 
in the world, say unanimously the critical judges of 
the Exhibition, and there, near its dull, shapeless 
masses, tho Ericson iron-engine, which shall put the 
whole world into a more rapid motion than hitherto, 
j And still further : — Here is tho flax, a little plant 
that in the North, at the feet of the ilr-trccs, nods in 
the wind, with its flowers of tender and delicate hue. 
Along the belt of great pine-woods whicl /enoirole the 
.earth at the polar boundaries, stands in Sweden the 
flax in its finest condition, “for most lovely is the 
flax in the North.” And between the flax and the 
pine-trees there is a relationship worthy of being 
illustrated in a legend of Hans Christian Andersen. 

The tender flax is eiierished under the protection 
of tho pine-woods, and grows humbly at their feet. 
It is reaped by the hand of man, carried away from the 
pine-woods, is prepared, spun, and woven. The 
proud pines fall before the axe into the rushing 
mountain streams ; and are floated by them out to the 
sea. Here they raise themselves again, but naked, 
without branoh or leaf. On the sea they meet with 
the flax again;. but changed. The flax has become 
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canvass, and clothes the pine to its very top with 
a foliage of white sails playing in the wind. The little 
modest plant has become the ruler of the tree, and 
carries it away with it out into the wide world, to 
sail the ocean, to convey the productions of the 
earth from one nation to another, to live and die 
together far from their native soil. Thus they have 
come to the Crystal Palace with the earth’s treasures 
from distant lands ! and they appear together, the 
tree and the plant, even in the Exhibition in the 
Swedish spinning-wheel with the tow on the distaff. 

Similar comparisons, and still more remarkable as 
it regards the change from the production of nature 
to the production of art, might bo instituted in 
general, and demonstrated in everything in the Exhi- 
bition. Electricity could not indeed be displayed 
here in its first form to the human imagination, namely 
in the thunderbolt of Jupiter; but hero was shown 
the use which the spirit of Prometheus in mau has 
made of the dreaded fire in the clouds over his head, 
and the mysterious strength which lie felt without 
knowing it under the name of Electricity. We saw 
this destroying fire taken out of the clouds and em- 
ployed by man for the benefit of earth ; we saw human 
hands play with Jupiter’s thunderbolt. We saw in a 
variety of electrical operations, the result of deep 
inquiry and daring attempt, and in these the progressive 
development of science. We saw finally in the 
Electrical Telegraph, the earth, as it were, woven 
over with a nervous system, and bearing, like the 
veins in tho human body, the message of thoughts 
and feelings, with the rapidity of lightning from one 
point to the other. Wc saw through these airy lines 
peoples and nations drawn together; saw the lightning 
become the messenger of man ; speak with the human 
tongue (in electrotypes) ; and the earth become as it 
were, a man ! The electrical machinery in the north- 
west gallery in the Exhibition, had a world -embracing 
importance. 

The western part of the Crystal Palace, extending 
from the transept, belonged almost entirely to Great 
Britain, and its colonics ; the eastern half was occu- 
pied by the foreign powers. 

In the oriental rooms were seen costly furniture 
and ornamental articles, in every precious material ; 
but a want of beauty and taste in form, excepting in 
somo costume. Comfort, enjoyable still life appeared 
to be the leading principle of dwellings, furniture and 
dress. You saw much cloth of gold, rich, heavy 
drapery ; everything soft, easy, adapted to the physical 
feeling and grateful to the eye ; no glaring colours, 
no sharp forms. They exhibited fine shawls and 
cloths from Hindostan, distinguished for their subdued 
and blending colours. You here noticed the excellent 
systematic arrangement of the articles in the Turkish 
department, and the riches of the natural productions 
of all the countries over which the Sultan rules. 
The Turk, who at the present time shows himself to 
be a better Christian than many of Europe’s Christian 
kings, displayed a great perfection in traditional art, 
but a want of higher knowledge. 


Greece sent her honey from Hymettus, and beau- 
tiful blocks of marble ; of that marble frdm which its 
celebrated statues of the gods were hewn. Marble 
blocks are still found in Greece ; but the statues of 
the gods 1 .... . 

Egyt>t, Persia, Arabia, sent precious natural pro- 
ductions in stone and earths. Their manufactures 
are pretty much the same as those of Turkey. They 
are in the industrial arts and science far behind the 
western nations. But in certain things, it seems to me, 
the oriental stands as the eldest son, as the heir by 
entail in the world’s house. He has palms, be ha} 
coffee, which wo all must purchase from him, he has 
rich spices, he has tea, without which we cannot 
well live; he lias fragrant oils, beautiful colours 
which must have had their origin in Paradise : he has 
the elephant and tho ostrich ; he has much in tbe 
living life, and much in the ancient mysterious arts ; 
iu architecture, in painting and in writing, which the 
more modern, which the European people liave not, 
and cannot acquire, let them spin and weave, and try 
aud invent and perfect as much as they please. And he 
knows it, and, therefore, he sits comfortably with his 
legs crossed upon his soft mat, and drinks his 
Mocha, and smokes his pipe, and looks with a calm 
sinilo upon tho restless ' exertions of his younger 
brother, aud — is far behind him in the career of 
emulation, at least in the mechanical Exhibition. 

Apd now that younger brother, — but in order that 
wc may see him in tho form which presents the 
strongest contrast to that of the eaat, we will see him 
first in the extreme west, in the United States of 
North America. But— the United States cannot be 
said to have been fully represented at the congress of 
the nations in the Crystal Palace. Brother Jonathan 
had too much to look after at home to have time to 
come forth in his full pomp to brother John. He 
contented himself with freighting a ship of war with 
such trophies of peace as came readiest to hand. In 
many species of minerals lie sent proofs of bis great 
affluence in that kingdom of nature ; in some enor- 
mous machines he gave proof of the activity of the 
spirit of invention on his side the Ocean ; he sent his 
light carriages, his golden Indian corn, upon the 
whole more indicative of a great, increasingly growing 
people, with unlimited capabilities in the regions of 
nature and human intelligence, than any decided 
reifresentation of a people who fully know and are in 
possession of themselves and their resources. It could 
not indeed be otherwise. Nevertheless, it is extraordi- 
nary that the new world has exhibited on this occasion 
the best plough, and the most beautiful female figure 
iu marble, Hiram Power’s Greek Slave. I see in this 
a prophetio symbol of a development of the highest 
material, and tho highest ideal reality, which— this is 
not the place further to touch upon. But one thing 
I know : tho sun is warm in tho land of the Hesperideii, 
and powerful enough to ripen all its fruit. 

This so-called Greek Slave, this captivo woman, 
with her fettered hands, I had seen many times on the 
other side of the Atlantic, in copies of the original, 
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cold, w eak copies of that original which I saw here for 
the first timfc. The copies had left a cold impression 
on my mind. The original seized upon me with an 
unusual power, as no other statue in marble had 
done. This noble woman with her bound-down hands, 
who so quietly turned her head with its unspeakably 
deep expression of sorrow and indignation— scorn is 
not a sufficiently noble word— against the power which 
bound her; that lip which is silent, but which seems 
to quiver with the tumult of wounded feeling, with 
the throbbing of her heart. I wonder whether 
J>ower himself comprehended the whole of its signi- 
ficance ! 

A service of gold from California was a very befit- 
ting representative from that 'Western Gold Coast, 
“Old California/ 1 which ns yet has nothing more 
valuable to show. I here saw once more that beautiful 
moss “TillandsiaNouvidis,” from the Southern States, 
but quite unlike it as I had seen it hanging in long 
draperied masses from the branches of the enormous 
live oaks, forming with these the most glorious natural 
gothic churches which any one can conceive. 

An American eagle displayed aloft above an organ, 
also from the other side of the Atlantic, governed 
with its star-spangled bauncr the lower or eastern 
portion of the nave, and glanced towards the western 
or British side. 

Let us now pass over to Europe. 

France must be acknowledged as the queen of 
taste. In the departments which were devoted to its 
silver wares, its embroidery, carpets, flowers, costly 
woven goods, and works of various kinds, a delicate 
perfume was diffused around It was as if there 
breathed around all those exquisite and tasteful crea- 
tions a something of their own life, or of that which 
gave them existence. There was a peculiar, a name- 
less delight diffused through tlicso departments, an 
indescribable grace in form, in colour, in delineation, 
a refined, ethcrial art in the greatest as well ns in 
the smallest thing. This was particularly striking 
when wc came into this portion of the Exhibition 
from tbc English or the German departments. 

Nothing struck me as so characteristic, as so pecu- 
liarly German, in the German department, as its 
statues. Those figures from the Nicbclungcn Lied, 
with their depth of will and earnestness; those 
immortal youths and maidens, in whose romantic 
beauty a half wild mystical power charms and com- 
mands, powerfully and pleasantly as the might of 
nature itself— they testify to the spirit of Germany, 
to powers of nature and of mind, such as no science 
is able to fathom, no exhibition fully to become the 
exponent of. That ancient, profound depth of life, 
from which the noblest spirits of Germany, its war- 
riors, deep-thinkers and poets came forth, Hermann 
and Gottfried, Schiller and Goethe, Shelling and 
llcgcl and Boadcr, spoke from these noble works of 
art by German artists, and bore witness that the 
creative power of Germany lives still fresh and young 
to inspire new spheres of life. 

France had exhibited some plastic works of art 


with a horrible reality belonging to the satanic class. 
England had also much sculpture, noble, full of deep 
thought, natural and true— as for instance, statues of 
Hampden and Fairfax, expressive of powerful cha- 
racter, actuality, and a will firm as the rock, but they 
possessed not that German poesy, not that nameless 
bortom bergen , (beyond the mountain,) which extends 
the boundaries of the visible world, and opens tbc 
mind to the invisible, unknown worlds, at the same 
time to be and not to be as yet. 

Zollvekein was the simple prosaic inscription over 
many noble German works of art from various Ger- 
man States. The poetic meaning of that prosaic 
word seemed to me to be, a union which would 
consider the various works from various states, as the 
offspring of one common mind, one common life, as 
a common mother-laud, and not, as belonging to dif- 
ferent states, princes and people. “Zollvekein” 
seemed to be a prelude to “United Gehmanv.” 

Spain and Portugal came forward in the Crystal 
Palace with rich treasures out of the vegetable and 
mineral kingdom. Botanists and mineralogists found 
here much to interest them. The Queen of Spain 
sent hither her jewels for the people to gaze upon — 
a collection which reminded me of the story-world of 
the Arabian Nights, that world of diamonds and 
jewels and pearls, which enchanted not only mine, 
but many another youthful imagination. Here too 
I saw, but without being enchanted, the largest dia- 
mond in the world. Koh-i-noor, as it is called, and 
which being here contemplated within its little glass 
palace, appeared to my profane eyes as a mere bit of 
glass without brilliancy. In other circumstances, | 
placed upon a noble human breast, or ou a beautiful, 
kingly brow, I might probably have seen it with other 
eyes. 

Italy still appeared to me, among the people of the 
earth, as the old master in fine art. But some figures 
with veils of marble seem to testify of a veiled im- 
potence. 

Switzerland emulated France in industrial skill, art 
and finery. In great as well as in small, embroidery, 
woven goods — it was not possible to find anything 
more beautiful in work, or in taste and richness of 
design. 

Belgium also testified by its productions to tbe . 
existence of an industrious, affluent, .Aid well de- 
veloped people. 

And what must I say about the crowds and masses 
of articles designed for the convenience or embellish- 
ment of life, for its benefit or its enjoyment, which 
England, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Swit- 
zerland produced, alike in clothes, domestic utensils, 
furniture, carriages, ornaments, porcelain, glass, &c. 
&c. Ac. P I must say— -nothing at all, because the 
subject is overpowering; and I wandered about tho 
whole like a thankless one among this abundant 
affluence, both as regarded human wants and luxury. 

When I wandered, therefore, among the English 
manufactured articles — through aisles upoa aisles, halls 
afLcr halls, rooms after rooms— as one might say, 
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through a forest of Wares, a little world for me, I 
confess I was more depressed than elevated, that 
I felt as it were an inclination to — run away to the 
woods. 

And yet it was England, which in another respect 
made upon mo and must have made upon every one, 
the deepest impression in this the World’s Exhibition. 
England with its Colonies, occupied, as I have already 
remarked, the entire one-half of the Crystal Palace, 
from the western entrance to the transept. One 
wandered here from the cast to the west, from the 
Polar circles to the tropics, and everywhere the eye 
fell upon traces of England’s power. Everywhere, 
one saw people and lands which acknowledged Eng- 
land as their ruler. In Hindustan, one saw the 
Hindoo governed by the English sway. Hindustan 
which sent her rich treasures to England, and imaged 
representations of the life of her people, stands with 
her body and soul under the control of England. Aus- 
tralia sent tributes to England in her beautiful fruits 
ripened under a tropical sun, with its gold and its 
rich minerals; so also did New Zealand, in strange 
plants and animals. And pictures of the scenery of 
these islands show how beautiful is the heaven, how 
rich the earth in these distant realms, vast as conti- 
nents, for which fogiry England frames laws. Canada 
came from North America with the beautiful timber 
of her woods, her northern beasts from the forest and 
from the sea, and her Indian races which acknowledge 
the government of England. From the Islands of 
the South Sea did the emancipated slave-rane send 
treasure to England their liberator and their Queen. 
Africa sent through the English Colonics on its coasts 
its homage to their Queen, to the Queen of the sea 
and of commerce. From all these so widely separated 
portions of the earth has England, by fair means and 
foul, compelled the people and the earth to her sub- 
mission, and has impressed upon them the stamp of 
her laws and her civilization. And, to make use of 
an expression of Daniel Webster’s in the Congress 
of the United States, "From the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same, is beat the reveille of 
the British drum.” 

And it is England — that little island, which one 
can cross in a few hours by the railway from side 
to side, in all directions; it is this little nation, 
Britannia, which lias done all this ; which sits like a 
Queen Victoria upon the sea, extending her sceptre 
from the one pole to the other, from the east to the 
west ; it is the people of this little island which have 
populated North America, and through its people 
have stamped tliojr impression upon the states and 
population of the New World, even as far as Panama 
in the south, as far as the Pacific Ocean in the west, 
where again the west and the east meet across the 
ocean and excite one another — as the Vikings of old 
—to song or to combat, or to the solution of the pro- 
found riddle. 

At the contemplation of this dominion, which in- 
creases with every year in extent and importance, the 
question arises in the mind as to the mission of 


England in the history of the world; one Bees that 
England is designed to extend her civilization to a 
great portion of the earth, and the inquiry involun- 
tarily arises, “ What causes England to be a Victoria 
Regina among the nations of the earth P This queen 
is small and yet — so grout ! ” 

The power of arms it is not. We have seen what 
the power of arms is able to accomplish; wc have 
seen that iu France under Napoleon. It might 
conquer, but it could not maintain its hold. We 
Swedes fought bravely, also, at one time, couqucred 
countries, dethroned and set up kings ; but were un- 
able to establish for ourselves a dominion— excepting 
in history. No, the might of arms it is not, not the 
might of weapons of war alone, nor principally so, which 
gives the power to England. England’s power con- 
sists principally in its weapons of peace. It is not 
difficult to sec this, especially when one remarks the 
advance of civilization in the wildernesses of Western 
America. It is under the standards of religion and 
of commerce that England 1ms founded her dominion. 
It is the English spirit which everywhere settles down 
and holds home to be sacred — home, woman’s world 
and influence, the church and the school are they which 
give to England a firm footing everywhere upon the 
face of the earth. It is that great human sentiment 
in the popular English heart which makes this mighty 
in humanity ; it is the high civilization of England 
which makes England the civilizer of the world. 

But the English people must not be,, considered 
separate from the people who took part in its earliest 
life and history ; and England is, more than any 
other nation, a nation of many nations, in the same 
way as its language is composed of many languages. 
It is easy to trace in the life, disposition, and lan- 
guage of the English people the influence of the 
Scandinavian race. The Vikings, the Sea-kings who 
invaded their coasts, gave them as an inheritance— 
their turn for discovery and adventure ; that restless 
enterprising spirit which sent them forth in fragile 
vessels to visit all sens, and to open the way for the 
discovery of the new world. With our ancestors, 
also, was the home a sacred roam. Ill proof of their 
profound sentiment for religion and for the union of 
heaven and earth, may be mentioned their glorious 
myths and most ancient songs; Ygdrosil and the 
soothsaying of Vala. And a yet deeper inquiry into 
the ancient knowledge, tho oldest sagas and songs of 
England, would prove even to this very time still 
more clearly the deep impression of the spirit of the 
Northmen upon its people and country. It is 
becoming moro and more firmly recognised in 
England that the world-conquering, world-civilizing 
English people are not the Anglo-Saxon but the Anglo- 
Norman race. It is the Ynglingar, (the Immortal 
Youths,) and their line in the Scandinavian North, that 
the sons and daughters of England and North America 
must reckon as their ancestors. They are descended 
from tho Vikings. They are that, but they are, also, 
still more. It is the mission of the Anglo-Noftnan, 
already commenced in the history of the world, to 
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develop in a jet much higher degree the Viking 
disposition, so that when earth is conquered, heaven 
may be won to earth, in a harmonious concord, a richer 
comprehension of life i, a more beautiful earth, a better, 
fairer and more happy humanity.' 

I will now return to the Exhibition, and — thus make 
an end of it. I yet visited it again three different 
times ; twice upon the so-called higher-class days, when 
the admission was five shillings, and when merely 
from sixty to seventy thousand persons were in the 
building ; but I was quite as much crushed then as 
upon the regular one shilling days ; and again, for the 
last time, on the day when the Exhibition was ter- 
minated and the Crystal Palace closed to the public. 

My impressions, however, still remained, for the 
most part, tho same as on my first visit. 1 will 
therefore say nothing further respecting them. And 
such as would have a perfect knowledge of this 
Exhibition, its history, character and wealth, need not 
therefore come to me, but to The Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Exhibition, edited by Mr. S. C. Hall, the 
excellent editor of tho Art Journal, and published by 
George Virtue, which work, with its many beautiful 
engravings, and its interesting enumeration of the 
scientific, artistic, botanic, and other world’s wonders 
of the Exhibition, will fully satisfy, as well as serve for 
a guide and a reminder to those who were there, and 
to console and to compensate those who were not. 

On the last public day of the Exhibition it was 
visited by one hundred and twenty thousand persons. 
Towards evening, I was told, many paid their half- 
crown merely to be once more, for one short hour in 
the Crystal Palace ; to see, once more, the scenes and 
the objects which had given them so much delight, 
and to listen to the murmur of the fountains and of 
the vast, multitude. 

When the day was ended, and the time come when 
all must leave the Palace, the popular ant hem of “ God 
save the Queen !” was struck up. The men took off 
their bats, all became still, and this song of the people 
was sung by a hundred thousand voices. A right 
worthy English termination of the Great Exhibition. 

The day following ; the day on which it was to be 
closed by the Queen and Prince Albert, people were 
only admitted by special-tickets or by favour ; I was 
admitted through both ; for a ticket was sent me, and 
my excellent friends, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, took me 
with them. The weather was horrible. The wind 
blew, and it poured with rain. 

Bat, no matter; everything without and within 
the Crystal Palace went on as usual, and wc entered 
without difficulty. A great number of articles had 
already been removed. The side aisles were almost 
empty; but the statues yet remained in the great 
centre nave, and the fountains still played in the 
western portion of the transept. In the middle of 
the transept had been raised an erection upon which 
stood a dozen chairs placed in a half-circle, and in the 
centre of these stood a royal /auieuil—only one, so 
much the worse 1 The Queen would not come, only 
Prince Albert. People were glad to see Prince 


Albert ; but they would have been much more glad 
to have seen the Queen. What a pity that she did 
not cornel Everybody said so. Everybody hod 
wished to see the Queen close the Exhibition, even as 
she had opened it, and to hear her speak. I most of 
all. I could not but desire to see that royal, little 
head which people said was bo well formed ; to see 
that bust, the shoulders of which wero said to be so 
beautiful ; to hear that voice the tones of which people 
imagined to be so harmonious ; that delivery which 
was praised for its excellence, and the words of which 
were understood by all. I would so willingly have 
heard her say words like these with which she opened 
the Exhibition : — 

“It is my heartfelt wish to promote among tho 
nations the cultivation of all the arts which are the 
offspring of peace, and which are calculated to main- 
tain the peace of the world.” 

I fancied that if I had here seen and heard her I 
should have been able, through some feature of her 
physiognomy, or from her demeanour, to have gained 
a clearer conception of her than I yet had done. That 
which I had hitherto heard of her had made me 
curious about her, but had not enabled me to come to a 
clear idea respecting her. I wanted to have seen this 
queen among her people; I wanted, from something 
in her own individual person, to have found t-lic key 
to that sort of magic power which she has over tho 
English people, and which made them enchanted 
with a little queen, who allows them to pay 119,000/. 
for her stables and dog-kennels! I should then 
have been able to discover whether this power was 
from above, the power of mind over minds, or from 
below, a fragment of that old pagan sense, which, infa- 
tuated by appearance, makes the cloud appear a god- 
dess. 1 would have given something to have seen 
Queen Victoria here. But vain was the wish ! I was 
not to see her at this time — but later. 

The upper galleries were full of people. Down below, 
however, there was plenty of room. Prince Albert 
came, accompanied by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
together with several gentlemen, all plainly dressed; 
it was a simple, unostentatious procession, and was 
received with loud huzzahs and the fluttering of 
banners from the upper galleries. Prince Albert 
bowed right and left, with an open, grave 'puntcnance, 
and took his seat in the arm-chair upon coc elevation 
in the middle of the Crystal Palace. His attendants 
seated themselves around him, opposite to him the 
gentlemen who had taken the most active part in the 
Crystal Palace, its erection, tho arrangement of tho 
Exhibition, and so on. I could gee the Prince ex- 
tremely well from the place were I sate. But I was 
thankless ; I would much rather have seen the Queen, 
and, therefore, I looked perhaps with less indulgent 
eyes upon Prince Albert. His countenance, with its 
pure regular features, with the high forehead, which 
appeared higher from the baldness of tho temples, 
seemed to me deficient in animation and interest. 
Nevertheless, it was a fine, frank, honest countenance; 
a something there was in the brow and glance, in the 
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glance* of the clear bine eye, which reminded one of 
the bine, high-arched heaven ; a something which one 
most put confidence in, and which made me involun- 
tarily think, 

“An honest man, the noblest work of God.” . 

I seemed to sec in the mouth an expression of manly 
decision, which I should have liked to see nearer on 
any occasion which should call it forth; for there 
lay within it a quiet power. But there was little here 
to bring it into action, where he had merely to read 
some documents, and to act os a man of business. 
And that the Prince did in as simple, impartial and 
unostentations a manner as possible. One did not 
see here a prince ; only a gentleman who concluded 
some business with other gentlemen, without any more 
action or words than was necessary. There may bo 
something very great in this unassuming moderation 
oil an occasion when it would have been so easy to 
have put on nn air of magnificence and high breeding. 
And an unassuming earnestness, which keeps itself to 
the point in question, and which disregards show, 
seems a distinguishing trait in Prince Albert’s 
conduct and character. I should have wished for 

more expression, I wished for ah ! I wished to 

have lmd the Queen here, and that, I believe, was the 
reason why I found any fault with Prince Albert’s 
appearance and mode of reading, of which I did not 
hear a word. 

Among the gentlemen’ who advanced forward to 
the Prince, and with whom he spoke in an especial 
manner, was Mr. Paxton, with that broad, remarkable 
forehead, within whose productive brain the idea of 
the Crystal Palace was first originated and carried 
out. We must say a word about this man and his 
work. 

When the time was at hand for undertaking the 
building for the Great Exhibition, the Commissioners 
had merely the sum of 35,000/. iu hand to npply to 
this purpose. Nevertheless, they boldly through 
the public papers encouraged the architects of all 
nations to send in plans for a building, the design 
and dimensions of which they specified. After fifteen 
long consultations over the various designs, tho 
Building Committee came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that not ono of them was available for the 
purpose ia question. This decision being made known 
to the Royal Commission, caused no little perplexity. 
The Building Committee itself now drew up a plan, 
which was so remarkable for its ugliness and great 
cost that the whole public was against it. The 
time drew nearer, and their embarrassment for want 
of a suitable building increased. 

In the mean time, Mr. Paxton was busied in 
building a house for the reception of the water lily, 
tho “Victoria Regia,” ns it was called, in the gardens 
of the Duke of Devonshire. Listening to tho invita- 
tions of the Commissioners of the great Exhibition, 
and although himself no architect, lie dashed off, ono 
day, on a sheet of blotting paper, a design for the 
Crystal Palace an idea probably inspired by the 


building in which the royal flower is contained. Within 
a few days had this man with his great practical under- 
standing and his talent for constructiveness made a 
design of tho Palace in all its separate parts; and 
whatever perfecting might, during the carrying of 
it out, be given to the plan by Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson, the contractors for tho building, yet has 
Mr. Paxton tho honour of having been the originator 
of the design. As soon as this was shown to the Com- 
mittee it was immediately adopted by general 'consent, 
and they at once began to carry it out with admirable 
unanimity and decision. I 

At tho closing of the Qreat Exhibition, ~as soon as 
the Prince had finished reading and talking with the 
different gentlemen, and which he did as simply as if 
he had been with them in a room, and os if no great 
curious public had been present, with eyes turned 
upon him, the Archbishop of Canterbury, a handsome, 
venerable prelate, read prayers and a benediction, 
after which a quire of voices from the gallery on 
the left st ruck up the Hallelujah chorus — a beauti- 
ful idea in this place, the place of meeting of all 
nations, but which was deficient of effect in the 
Crystal Palace. For, whether it was the fault of the 
palace or of the chorus, certain it is that this magni- 
ficent anthem was on .this occasion weak and in- 
effective. 

When the singing was ended. Prince Albert rose, 
and he and his attendants departed amid the same 
tumult of applause as had greeted them on their 
entrance. Many crowded out after him, only delayed 
a moment by an excellent band of French horns and 
a couple of other wind instruments, which sounded 
from the gallery above the door of exit. 

And now that Prince Albert is gone, I will relate 
bow lie won my heart. 

In one of the more gloomy departments of the 
Crystal Palace you saw a section of a complete little 
house, a cottage, a pretty little dwelling which, in 
its entirely, might also be seen in the environs of 
the Crystal Palace, among many other things for 
which there was no room in the interior of the build- 
ing. These dwellings were known by the name of 
“ Prince Albert’s Cottages.” They were however 
models for houses for poor, respectable people of the 
working class, model-cottages which Prince Albert 
had had erected, and which were here exhibited 
together with plans and estimates, by which it might 
be seen that houses of this kind might be erected at 
small cost, and that they, oven at the lowest rent, 
would pay full interest for the outlay, or would even 
support themselves. 

I was conducted through these houses, which stand 
outside the palace. They are calculated for four 
families, and the arrangements are the same in all. 
Each dwelling consists of one largo room, the family 
room, furnished with an excellent kitchen range, one 
bedroota for the parents of the family, and two lesser 
ones for the children, boys and girls, separately. The 
rooms were Bmall but well proportioned, each somewhat 
arched in the ceiling and very cheerful. There was 
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a sort of exuberance of light and windows, probably 
in exultation over the abolition of the irrational 
window tax which had for so long in England made 
darkness an inmato of the dwellings of the poor. 
Ceiling and walls were covered with a beautiful 
glaze. The arrangements made for change of season; 
for the preservation of perfect cleanliness, and for a 
constant supply of fresh water were excellent. Mr. 
Chadwick showed me how that these dwellings being 
built of hollow burnt bricks, were at the same time 
free from damp, warm, and less expensive ; lie laid 
before me his calculations of the means by which nil 
the materials required for such erection being obtained 
at still lower prices, the dwellings would be lcs3 
costly, and the rents lower in proportion; and in 
consequence, the poor would obtain much better and 
more complete dwellings at a much lower price. This 
practical, zealous and warm-hearted man, was no less 
delighted than 1 was at the prospect which promises 
a great reform in the condition of the working-class. 
For if these good dwellings were not let to any tenant 
who could not produce a certificate of good conduct, 
it is evident that these model cottages and others 
of the same kind would become distinguished means 
of the moral and physical health of this class of the 
community. Neither can this evident proof of a 
heartfelt regard in the highest class of society for 
those of the lowest class, for the dwellers in the 
abodes of poverty, be without its beneficial effect 
upon the miuds of the latter. Do not all plants shoot 
forth towards the sun, as eagerly as the child stretches 
its arms towards the warm breast of its mother, and 
do they not put forth leaves and blossoms on the side 
which is turned to the light? 

Blessings upon that zealous fellow-citizen who 
employs his powers in the practical carrying out 
of such undertakings ! And blessings a thousand-fold 
upon that Prince who, with a princely head and heart, 
turns himself towards the mean and the despised of 
his realm, who seems to regard his power as given by 
Providence, primarily for the raising up of those who 
have not power lo raise themselves, who extends 
a princely, brotherly hand to the lowest of his human 
brethren ! In truth, that lively interest which Prince 
Albert takes in all questions where he can promote 
the good of the people, his ever-ready and active 
co-operation by word and deed, at the same time full 
of heart and full of wisdom ; that beautiful example 
which he sets of a Christian prince — these give him a 
moral sovereignty in England which sways all classes, 
and which is much greater than any merely political 
power. 

The opinion which is everywhere loudly acknow- 
ledged in England, that every man, king or peasant, 
holds in stewardship for God, a certain gift, power or 
ability, and that he must look at all his words and 
actions from this point of view— this opinion which is 
contemporary with Christianity, but which now, at 
this period, for the first time seems to be gaining 
ground as the supremely' acknowledged principle of 
tfeo age, has in Prince Albert one of its noblest repre- 


sentatives. Ho shows in everything he does, that 
this view is his own also. He had it inscribed upon 
the New Exchange — that place of business for the 
whole world — in these words : — 

“ tiie eabth is the loud's, and the fulness 

THEREOF." 

He expressed it lately in the Great Exhibition, when 
lie said, — 

“ Say not that the discoveries which we make are 
our own; the seeds of every art and science are 
implanted in us, and God, our teacher, brings forth 
from hidden fountains the power of invention.” 

He gives proofs of it daily in the manner by which 
he employs his income, in the homes he has built for 
the homeless, and by the interest lie takes in all plans 
for the public benefit. 

And it is cheering to see how universally his cha- 
racter and his useful activity are acknowledged. 

“ lie came just at the right time to prevent us 
from becoming republicans,” said a young radical to 
me, “ we have never had a better nor a more useful 
prince.” 

The Exhibition in the Ciystal Palace has, at this 
time, truly placed the crown upon the beautiful popu- 
larity of Prince Albert and the Queen. It is said 
that the Queen remarked, “I have always been sensi- 
ble of the esteem of my people, but never more than 
on the shilling- days at the Exhibition.” 

The Queen frequently visited it on these days, and 
amused herself by going about with her children in 
the midst of the throng of people. And wherever 
the little Queen went, a way was immediately opened 
for her, a full space was left for her more readily than 
if the path had been hemmed in with Life-guards. 
Everybody was glad to see her, but they drew back 
respectfully that she too might be glad to see them ; 
aud thus be unmolested amid the grand spectacle 
which she and Prince Albert had prepared for their 
pleasure and profit. It was told me how she, before 
the Exhibition opened, might be seen there with her 
children cvciy day and in all weather, passing many 
hours in talking with tradespeople of all kinds, listening 
to their wishes, promoting their interests ; examining 
their wares, and selecting for herself and her court 
valuable articles from the works of all nations. 

Fortune lias seldom favoured any under Aking as it 
favoured ibis Exhibition. Among all the millions of 
human beings who visited it during those six months, 
among all the millions of carriages which thronged 
hither from all quarters, not a single accident oc- 
curred. Everything went on well, calmly and cheer- 
fully. The excellent police power of England has, 
however, the merit of this, and I cannot avoid again 
reverting to it in this place. 'Whilst sitting in the 
carriage upon the great high-road which runs along 
Hyde Park, I observed how the police stood among 
the throng of carriages, one at about every ten or 
twelve paces, keeping back or advancing forward the 
drivers, protecting ladies and children, and leading 
them safely among the heads of the horses; for 
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whenever these white-gloved hands so indicated the 
drivers pulled up or advanced forward. I drove 
hither at various times amid great throngs, but never 
did I see the power of the police withstood or defied. 
Never did I hear a quarrel or an angry word between 
the drivers and the police. Occasionally 1 have seen 
these last seize the horses by the reins and keep them 
back, but all was done calmly and without a word. 

And now that 1 am about to leave the Exhibition, 
E must say a word or two about its history. Because, 
honour be to those to whom honour is due, and it 
cannot be denied that the idea of this, the World’s 
Fair, belongs in the first place to — France. For 
several years has France, from time to time, set the 
example of great and increasingly comprehensive and 
systematically arranged exhibitions of national art 
and industry. At the eleventh exhibition of this 
kind, in the Champs Elystes, in the year 1849, no less 
than 4,494 manufacturers became competitors for the 
prize. The idea of a great exhibition of the manu- 
factures and productions of the whole world, occurred 
the same year to the then Minister of Trade and 
agriculture in France, M. Buffet, and a circular to 
that effect was sent to all the various departments 
throughout the country, but was met with so much 
opposition, that M. Buffet rclinguished the plan. 
When this was taken up in England by Prince Albert, 
it also met with some opposition. And it is universally 
acknowledged that the thanks are due to the 
courage, tact, and determination of the Prince, for the 
accomplishment of this great plan. As it has now 
been accomplished and that so happily, it is not too 
much to say, that this Exhibition is a means of uni- 
versal and enduring good, and that the whole world, 
from China in the cast, to California and Chili in the 
west, has vibrated to the pulse of the industrial 
heart of the world, throbbing within the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park. 

If again there should be another World’s Exhibition, 
I would wish and hope that it might be one in which 
the practical heart of the world might have room to 
beat, and to pour forth its life-streams for a new 
inspiration to all poets, philosophers, romance-writers, 
above all, for the joy and profit of the great world’s 
poet, which sings in every human breast, we mean, 
humanity. Then would we see all nations present 
in beautiful faithful pictures of their own peculiar 
scenery ; then might we see the noonday sun shining 
above the ancient woods of the tropics, and the mid- 
night sun above the northern cliffs of Sweden ; then 
might wo sec the peoples of the earth meet each 
other, and learn to know each other in the peculiar 
life of tho people, in their forms and features, and not 
as now, merely by their productions. For, “ is not 
life more than meat, and tho body more than rai- 
ment P ” 

Such a congress of the nations would be a much 
more magnificent exhibition than that in Hyde Park. 

And should such a one take place— may thou and 
I meet there ! 
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An intelligent and amiable American writer, the 
Rev. Mr. Kip, says truly enough that the Americans 
havo no past; and this truth explains to us the 
profound satisfaction they have in themselves, and 
everything belonging to or connected with them, and 
their exaggeration in describing it. They have, as 
yet, no means of comparison; of estimating their 
actual progress by what has been done before : they 
know only their present position; and every attainment 
they make being new to themselves, they naturally 
imagine that it is new to all the world besides ; they 
know that it has not been surpassed among themselves, 
and by going a single step further, they arrive at the 
conclusion, that it has scarcely been equalled among 
others. We, again, on this side of the Atlantic, are 
not ready enough to make allowances for this en- 
thusiasm ; we ought to trace it to its cause, instead 
of turning from it, as wc often do, as a compound of 
Yankee ignorance and conceit; we ought in charity 
to sec in it only an impassioned striving after ex- 
cellence, and the generous appreciation of it, in what- 
ever degree it may be reached. Doubtless, America 
has produced, and is daily producing, extraordinary 
and admirable persons, whose opinions and writings 
breathe all the undaunted freshness of a nation's 
youth ; for au individual is the epitome of a nation ; 
and a nation is but the enlarged scale of the charac- 
teristics of the individuals that compose it. Youth 
refers little to a past; full of its own bright imagina- 
tions and blossoming hopes, it is enraptured with the 
objects that rise before it, and invests them with a 
value according to its mode of viowing them, that its 
increasing wisdom will teach it to investigate more 
exactly. 

Wc have been led into these reflections by the 
“ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller,” afterwards the 1 
Marchcsa Ossoli, at this time given to the world by i 
two of the most eminently gifted of her countrymen, 
Emerson and Channing; the warmth, not to say 
hyperbole of whose style, in speaking of her, however 
illustrative of the charge we have here made against 
American writers in general, may yet be fully pardoned 
in the sincerity of the admiration and esteem she in- 
spired in their hearts, as well as in the hearts of many 
others, equally capable of appreciating gcuius and 
reverencing worth. To us, indeed, these memoirs are 
fraught witli melancholy, even painful interest; for it was 
our lot to know the subject of them in a foreign land,— 
strangers there, like herself, — under circumstances 
of a public nature that would have stirred the coldest 
blood ; and which in her, whilst they roused all her 
strong powers of thought and vigour of action, called 
forth, at the same moment, all her sweetest and most 
feminine attributes ; all the tender sympathies and 
holy charities of life, by which her memory would 
have been embalmed in tho hearts of all who knew 
her, even had it never been surrounded with that halo 


(To be continued.) 


(1) » Memoirs of Margaret Fuller OasolL" By Bmenon and 
Channing. 
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of admiration inspired in them by her vast conversa- full of choice flowers, and commanding, through ita 
tional powers ; equal to those of Coleridge, with more gate, a view of the glories of the setting sun. 
useful application of them ; her deep and multifarious “ Here/ 1 says she, 11 the best hours of my lonely I 
reading, and the energy with which she employed her childhood were spent ; ” and this childhood she de- j 
acquirements' and her abilities for oil whom she scribes with a minuteness of analysis that appears to 
could either benefit or serve. us much more the effect of mature reflection than of I 

Marguret Puller was the eldest ohild of Timothy childish recollections ; particularly when she informs 
Puller and Margaret Crane, of Cambridge Port, us that Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Moliere, were i 
Massachusetts, and was born on the 3d of Jduy, 1810. her favourite authors at eight years of age ! Her 1 
Her father was a lawyer and a politician, a fair absorbing love of books was at this time wholesomely 
scholar, and well acquainted with general literature, interrupted for a season, by a passionate attachment 
To be an honoured citizen, and to have a home on she formed for an English lady, whom she first saw at 
earth, were, from her account of him, the great church, and who afterwards became intimate with 
aims of his existence ; and very praiseworthy aims her mother, during the few months she remained in 
they would appear, according to the estimate of most the neighbourhood. This lady was lovely In appear- 
rntional persons; but they were not lofty enough mice, captivating in manners, elegant in her dress; and 
to satisfy the early intellectual ambition of his versed in .the various accomplishments that often 
daughter, who had, even at the time she thus dc- supply the place of talent, and give it additional 
scribes him, little respect for what she terms “ the value when found in combination with it. To the 
common-places of a mere bread-winning , bread-beslow- poor lonely overworked child, solitary amid all her 


ing existence/’ 


precocious acquirements, she appeared like some 


“ To open the deeper fountains of the soul,” says glorious meteor ; to her, the lady, pleased with her 
she, “to regard life here as the prophetic entrance to innocent admiration and profound devotedness, was 
immortality, to develop his spirit to perfection, — all grace and sweetness, and the entire veneration she 
motives like these had never been suggested to him, inspired, (lie new existence she awakened in Margaret, 
either by fellow-beings, or by outward circumstances, is described by her with a depth of sentiment which 
Tiie result was a character, in its social aspect, of we have no doubt was sincerely felt, for we know 
quite the common sort. A good son and brother, a well that an admiring worship of this kind continually 
kind neighbour, an active man of business, — in all fills the young imagination, at the age when all that 
these outward relations he was but one or a class is outwardly beautiful is believed to be interiorly 
which surrounding conditions have made the majority excellent. Margaret Puller’s mistake was in imagining 
among us. In the more delicate and individual rela- t hat the reveries of her own youth were peculiar to 
tions, he never approached but two mortals, my herself. 

mother and myself.” When, however, the object of licr devotion left the 

This mother appears to have been a creature of New World, to return to her native homo in the Old, 
angelic temperament, breathing love, and inspiring it Margaret’s heart seemed to die within her, and she 
in every living thing that came within her gentle fell into such an alarming state of despondency and 
influence. Mr. Puller, proud of the capabditics of languor, tliat her father, beginning to fear that lie had 
his daughter, developed even in her childhood, under- too highly worked upon her nervous system, by the 
took himself to be her instructor ; but by imposing incessant mental exertion he required from her, 
tasks upon her beyond her strength, on subjects wisely resolved to correct his error, by sending her to 
beyond her years, requiring her, moreover, to repeat school ; where she would have the advantage of com* 
them to him on his return from his office lute in the panionship and be tempted to relieve sedentary occu- 
evening, under all the terror of incurring his dis- pat ion by bodily exercise. She was accordingly placed, 
pleasure if she were not perfect in them, even whilst much against her inclination, with the Misses Prescott, 
nature was calling for sleep, he did her the double injury in Groton, Massachusetts ; and hero her thirst after 
of making her fancy herself “ a youthful prodigy” by intellectual distinction, and the love ofjmcntal rule, 
day, and rendering her at night the victim of spectral which were the alternate sources to her, all the prime 
illusions, nightmare, and somnambulism; which, at a of her life, of the most lively pleasure and the keenest 
later period, changed their forms for head-aches, pain, began to develop themselves in the force that 
weakness, and every description of nervous affections, marked all her character. Passing at once from the 
Sho began to read Latin at six years of age, and in monotony and, to her, loneliness of her own home, to 
translating it was expected to give the thoughts in as a little world of youth and vivacity, she felt all her 
few words as possible, clearly arranged, and w ithout powers called forth, and resolved upon the subjugation 
breaks or hesitation. Of Greek sho seems to have of her schoolfellows, by gaining their admiration and 
acquired but little ; nevertheless, her youthful studies their love ; for whilst her head claimed the one, her 
were divided between the mythologic fables of that heart equally craved the other. At first she succeeded 
poetic country and the sterner realities of Roman in her endeavour; she delighted her young com- 
history ; and day after day the enchanting visions of pan ; ms with the variety of her resources; " her love 
the one, and the heroic deeds of the other, were of wild dances, and sudden song ; her freaks of passion 
mused over by her, in a little garden behind the house, and of wit : she was always new, always surprising. 
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and, for a time, charming.” Gradually, however, her 
peculiarities and caprice undid the spell her mental 
superiority had cast around ; she as often teazed os 
pleased ; and at last, finding her empire totter, she 
began, in revenge for a joke played upon her, which 
she magnified into an insult, to act upon the maxim 
well known among despots, divide et impera , and 
descended to sow discord among her schoolfellows. 
She fanned the vanity of one, the jealousy of another — 
in short, availed herself of her quick perception into 
character, to bear upon the weak point of each, until 
distrust and dissatisfaction separated even those who 
had before been bosom friends. At length the source 
of all the evil was discovered, and the author of it 
solemnly arraigned before the whole school, and con- 
victed of falsehood and mischief-making. The shame 
of this procedure, and the grief and horror she felt on 
being made sensible of the enormity of her fault, and 
the dreadful injury she might inflict upon society, if 
she continued in the practice of the same, so over- 
powered her that for many days she lay motionless, 
speechless, and only showed consciousness by waving 
her hand, in token of refusal, when food or medicine 
was offered to her lips. 

Nobly and truthfully does Margaret Fuller tell this 
part of her story. Most impressive and encouraging 
is the lesson it holds out, that no single fault, however 
heinous, once seen, acknowledged, and sincerely and 
humbly repented of, can mar the whole course of after 
life. Slowly recovering from her shock, under the 
judicious treatment and tender sympathy of ono of 
her teachers, whose friendship she ever afterwards 
retained, Margaret took the first step towards the 
restoration of her bosom’s peace, by discharging it of 
the weight of remorse that loaded it, in a full con- 
fession of her fault, and n humble asking for for- 
giveness. 

“ When her strength was a little restored, she had 
all her companions summoned, and said to them, — ' I 
deserved to die, but a generous trust lias called me 
back to life. I will be worthy of it, nor ever betray 
the trust, or resent injury more. Can yon forgive 
the past ?' 

" And they not only forgave, but, with love and 
earnest tears, clasped in their arms the returning 
sister. They vied with one another in offices of humble 
love, to the humbled one ; and let it bo recorded, as 
an instance of the pure honour of which young hearts 
are capable, thut these facts, known to some forty 
persons, never, so far as I know, transpired beyond 
those walls.” — Yol. i. p. 62. 

Let it not be thought that an incident simple as 
this may seem is misplaced in a piece of .grave 
biography. Nothing can be undeserving of notice 
that has an important influence upon character and 
life ; and to thatr season of error and repentance, in 
her school-days, Margaret Fuller probably owed the 
integrity and candour by which she was ever after 
distinguished. She Jicrsclf, speaking of this period, 
to the wise and kind friend who hod supported her 
through it, says,— 


“ Yon need not fear to revive painful recollections. 
I often think of those sad experiences. True, they 
agitate me deeply. But it was best so. They have 
had a most powerful effect on my character. I 
tremble at whatever looks like dissimulation. The 
remembrance of that evening snbdues every proud, 
passionate impulse. . . Can I ever forget that to 

your treatment, in that crisis of youth, I owe the true 
life, — the love of Truth and Honour?”— Yol. i. p. 70. 

Shortly after this, Margaret Fuller returned to her 
parental roof, and betook herself again to her studies ; 
with what assiduity may be judged, by her account 
of them, in a letter to the beloved teacher to whose 
kindness in the hour of need she had owed so much. 

" I rise a little before five, walk an hour, and then 
practice on the piano till seven, when wc breakfast. 
Next I read French, — Sismondi’s 'Literature of the 
South of Europe/ till eight; then two or three 
lectures in Brown’s 'Philosophy.' About half-bast 
nine, I go to Mr. Perkins’s school, and study Greek 
till twelve; when, the school being dismissed, I recite, 
go home, and practice again till dinner, at two. 
Sometimes, if the conversation is very agreeable, I 
lounge for half an hour over the dessert, though 
rarely so lavish of time. Then, when I can, I read 
two hours in Italian, but I am often interrupted. At 
six, I walk or take a drive. Before going to bed, I 
play or sing for half an hour or so, to make all sleepy, 
and about eleven, retire to write a little while in my 
journal — exercises on what I have read, or a series of 
characteristics, which I am filling up.” — Vol. i. p. 63. 

She was then fifteen. Two years after, she says : — 

" I am engrossed in reading the elder Italian poets, 
beginning with Berni, from whom I shall proceed to 
Pulci and Politian. I read very critically. Miss 
Francis and I lliink of reading Locke, as introductory 
to a course of English metaphysics, and then De Stael 
on Locke’s system.” — Vol. i. p. 67. 

In Spanish literature she likewise made great pro- 
gress, but her chief attainment was in German. 
Goethe became her idol, and her criticism on his 
writings, Emerson says, is, in his opinion, the best 
that has ever been written. Five more years were 
given to incessant reading, and to deep contemplation 
of the human character. At fifteen, she had said, 
"I am determined on distinction; — ”afc twenty she 
had attained it 

“ It was,” says Mr. Clarke, one of the friends who 
knew her best, " by her singular gift of speech that 
she cast her spells and worked her wonders in this little 
circle. Full of thoughts and full of words ; capable of 
poetic improvisation, had there not been a slight over- 
weight of a tendency to the tangible and real ; capable 
of clear, complete, philosophic statement, but for the 
strong tendency to life, which melted down evermore, 
in its lava-current, the solid blocks of thought ; she 
was yet, by these excesses, better fitted for the 
arena of conversation. Here she found none adequate 
for the equal encounter ; when she laid her lance in 
rest, every champion must go down before it.”— Yol. i. 
p. 134.* 
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Emerson also, himself so eloquent, bears testimony 
of her talent in this respect 

“ All these powers and accomplishments,’ 1 says he, 
“ found their best and only adequate channel in her 
conversation ; — a conversation which those who have 
heard it, unanimously, as far as I know, pronounced 
to be, in elegance, in range, flexibility and adroit 
transition, in depth, in cordiality, and in moral aim, 
altogether admirable; surprising and cheerful as a 
poem, and communicating its own civility and eleva- 
tion like a charm to all hearers She poured a 

stream of amber over the endless store of private 
anecdotes, of bosom histories, which her wonderful 
persuasion drew forth, and transfigured them into 
fine fables. Whilst she embellished the moment, her 
conversation had the merit of being solid and true.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 3. 

In 1835 she was introduced to Miss Marlincau, 
whilst she was on a visit to her friend Mrs. Farrar. 
She rapidly passed with that eccentric ludy “the 
barrier that separates acquaintance from friendship,” 
and whilst they were sitting together in church, put 
up a rapturous thanksgiving, beginning “Author of 
all good. Source of all beauty and holiness, thanks to 
Thee for the purifying elevating communion that I 
have enjoyed with this elevated and beloved being.” 
Those who have only known Miss Martiiicau through 
the medium of her later writings, would be apt to 
doubt the purifying effects of communion with her. 
Margaret herself was somewhat disenchanted when 
her book on America came out; and wrote her a long 
letter of criticism upon its prejudices and intempe- 
rance of language. In this same year, Margaret was 
attacked by a severe fever. Her father came to her 
bed-side, in the course of it, and said to her, “ My 
dear, I have been thinking of you in the night, and 
cannot remember that you have any faults. You have 
defects, of course, as all mortals have, but I do not 
know that you have a single fault.” These words 
from one who, upon principle, had always abstained 
from praising her, or, indeed, any of his children in 
their presence, and the deep thankfulness he evinced 
on her recovery, were treasured up in her heart; and 
she had soon need of the consolation their recollection 
afforded, for very shortly after, the revered parent to 
whom she owed so much of her mental culture, was 
attacked with cholera, and expired on the second day 
of his suffering under it. 

Her first thought, after the amazement of her 
grief was passed, was how far she could supply his 
place. 

“I have prayed to God,” says she, " that duty may 
now be the first object, and self set aside. May I 
have light and strength to do what is right, in the 
highest sense, for my mother, brothers, and sister.” — 
Vol. i. p. 203. 

And now it is that Margaret Fuller’s real excellence 
of character appears. For the fulfilment of the duties 
she had solemnly taken upon herself, she relinquished 
the object which hod formed the vision of her life ; 
and that was to visit Europe, “ its scholars, libraries, 


lectures, galleries Of art, museums of science, anti- 
quities, and historic scenes:” to the realization of 
which she had long looked, not only for the vast, field 
of inquiry and thought it would lay open to her mind, 
but also as facilitating to her the means of turning 
her acquirements to account in the way of authorship. 

The opportunity at last seemed to present itself 
under the fairest auspices ; for it was to accompany 
two of her warmest and best friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Farrar, with the pleasure, in addition, of Miss Mar- 
tincau’s society. Yet this long-anticinated delight 
she unrcpiningly renounced ; because she feared the 
sum she should require for it would be more than her 
family could spare as they were then situated ; yet 
she had been promised it by her father, expressly for 
the purpose ; and hod, indeed, justly earned it, in 
devoting her time to the instruction of her brothers, 
by way of counterbalance, in order to sparo the 
expense of other tuition for them. Ten years later 
she accomplished the object she had so passionately 
desired, and which, alas ! terminated in her finding 
her grave beneath the billows that were to have borne 
her back, exultant, a happy wife and a mother, to her 
native shore. 

The intervening period was passed by her in ex- 
emplary exertions for the honourable maintenance of 
her family and herself. She resided chiefly in Boston, 
where she gave lessons in Latin and French in Mr. 
Alcot’s then flourishing school, and had classes of 
young ladies in French, German, and Italian. She 
also, during these years, published her “Summer on 
the Lakes,” “ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” 
besides several translations from the German, and 
contributing largely to the Dial and Tribune , two 
publications of considerable note in their day. 

The Athcncum Library and Museum of Boston were 
a fund of intellectual wealth to her, and she deeply 
felt the exalting influence of the study of Greek 
art, and the Italian masters, though only through 
the imperfect medium of casts and engravings, 

[ She likewise there founded a “ Ladies’ Conver- 
sazione,” u Licit the force of her eloquence and influ- 
ence managed to keep alive for six years, in weekly 
meetings, at which were constellated, from time 
to time, all the females most distinguished for talent, 
worth, and beauty, in the place. jThc subjects 
discussed, however, would not, wc snould imagine, 
long have held a similar assembly together in London. 

" The first day’s topic,” we are informed, "was the 
genealogy of heaven and earth ; the Will, (Jupiter) ; 
the Understanding, (Mercury); the second day’s 
was the celestial inspiration of genius, perception 
and transmission of divine law (Apollo) ; the terrene 
inspiration, the impassioned abandonment of genius 
(Bacchus). Of the thunderbolt, the caduceus, the ray, 
and the grape, having disposed, ns well as might be, 
we came to the wave, and the sea-shell it moulds to 
Beauty, and Love, her parent and her child.” — Vol. 
ii. p. 139. 

To these succeeded "Mythology,” "The Fine 
Arts,” "What is LifeP” "Is the Ideal first or last P” 
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and other mysterious themes, discussed in the tran- 
scendental stylo then as fashionable in America as 
Euphuism was in our own country in the dajs of 
Elizabeth; and, if wc may venture to say so, probably 
attended with as useful results. They served, 
however, to spread the name and fame of Margaret 
Fuller far and wide in her own country ; the present 
offered no one to equal, the past no one to compare 
with her ; nor was it believed that the future would 
produce any one superior to her. Indeed, she seems 
to have formed an estimate of herself on pretty much 
the same scale,— 

“ I now know all the people worth knowing in 
America,” says she, in a letter to one of her friends, 
*' and I find no intellcct^comparable to my own.” 

The same opinion is repeated by her in various 
ways, with an openness that almost disarms criticism. 
We will now, therefore, bear her away, in the zenith 
of her fame, to London, “the grave of so many 
celebrities,” and thence to the classic laud of which 
she had nursed such waking dreams of inspiration, and 
where she was destined to find all the wannest 
affections of her heart called forth and satisfied. 

Margaret Fuller, during her short stay in England, 
saw many characters well known in the literary 
world, and describes them in her letters to her friends 
with her usual discernment and felicity of expression. 
Her portraiture of Carlyle, one of her almost idolized 
writers, before she “wearied” of him, is excellent. 
She complains, however, that his habit and power of 
haranguing was such, that the unfortunate listener 
whom lie once got hold of, became a perfect prisoner. 

“ To interrupt him,” she says, “ is a physical 
impossibility. If you get a chance to remonstrate 
for a moment, lie raises his voice, and bears you 
down.”— Yol. iii. p. 99. 

At Paris slic sees Fourier, George Sand, La Mcn- 
nais, and others ; her accounts of whom wc regret 
that our limits do not allow us to give. Iler remarks 
from Rome are remarkably scanty and barren, con- 
sidering tho exciting period in which she arrived 
there, — the spring of 1847. She had at this time 
one hundred correspondents ; for next to conversation, 
her intellect expanded most in letter-writing, and it 
is singular that tho extracts from the epistles they 
must have called forth, amid so much room for 
reflection, should havo been dealt out with such 
niggard hands. To us, however, the remembrance 
of our personal acquaintance with her, which began 
at this period, enables us to fill up the blanks in her 
written communications. She introduced herself to 
us with, case of manner, and total absence of preten- 
sion, by delivering to us a letter from a mutual 
friend. Her personal appearance was not in her 
favour; it is truly depicted by Emerson, who owns 
that at first it prejudiced him against her, but who 
was afterwards drawn towards her iu the closest bonds 
of a friendship that knew no interruption. 

“ She was,” says he, “ rather under tho middle 
height; her complexion was fair, with strong, fair 
hair. She was then, as always, carefully and be- 


comingly , dressed, and of lady-like self-possession. 
For the rest, her appearance had nothifig prepos- 
sessing. Her extreme plainness, a trick of incessantly 
opening and shutting her eyc-lids, tho nasal tone of 
the voice, — all repelled; and I said to myself, we shall 
never get far. It is to be said, that Margaret made 
a disagreeable first impression on most persons, in- 
cluding those who became afterwards her best friends, 
to such an extreme that they did not wish to be in 
the same room with her. This was partly the effect 
of her manners, which expressed an overweening 
sense of power, and slight esteem of others, and partly 
the prejudice of her fame.” — Vol. i. p. 268. 

A curious mode she had of lifting up her upper lip 
when she spoke, and the American twang in which 
her opinions were delivered, were to us the most 
rcpcllant of her peculiarities ; but wc soon lost sight 
of them all in the lovely qualities of heart which 
unfolded themselves to us, as we became more and 
more acquainted with her. Wc saw nothing of the 
self-exaltation, the thirst for distinction and excite- 
ment, the dictatorial tone that her letters and conver- 
sations display, in the early part of her memoirs. It 
is evident that her character underwent a great change 
in Italy. Arriving there at a most stirring and 
eventful period, the petty politics and ambition of 
minor scenes in America lost their interest with her: 
in the contemplation of the noble characters around 
her, she ceased so continually to analyse her own. 
She saw, and acknowledged it with her accustomed 
candour, many Italian ladies intellectually equal with 
herself, and far surpassing her in the acquired graces 
of society; every day, moreover, brought with it 
some event to interest her attention or excite her 
sympathies, — everything conspired to divert her from 
herself, but most of all the circumstance of her 
finding another self % much dearer to her than her own, 
in the gentle and amiable Marquis Ossoli, whom she 
first met by accident at St. Peter’s, where he intro- 
duced himself to her by an act of courtesy, in assisting 
her to find her party, from which she had been acci- 
dentally separated. The acquaintance continued, and 
in a few months the young man, revering her talents, 
charmed with her gentleness , and sharing in all her 
views and hopes respecting Italy, offered her his 
hand. She refused it on account of the disparity of 
tjieir ages, she being nearly ten years older than 
himself; but he was not discouraged, — ho felt that 
she could no more relinquish him than ho could 
relinquish her;— and ho was right, for the love she 
had ail her life desired, for which alone she had, like 
Madame dc Stacl, longed with passionate longing to 
be beautiful, this love, once found, was not to be 
parted with. Ho rcuewed his suit, and was accepted. 
The marriage, which took placo in Deo. 1847, was 
kept secret, both from political and economical mo- 
tives ; and the son who was the fruit of it, was born 
at Ricti in the September following. Never were 
boly hope, sweet love, and patient heroism more 
beautifully set forth than in Margaret and her husband, 
under circumstances that must inevitably have chilled 
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the selfish, and appalled the timid ; never were feelings 
of wife mother more touchingly described. Little 
did we think, when we were admiring the courage 
with which she spoke of the thick-coming dangers in 
which the base attack of the French upon Rome 
threatened to involve all who had advocated its noble 
struggle for freedom ; when we were paying homage 
to the exquisite tenderness and unwearied attention 
she showed night and day, to the wounded and the 
sick in the Hospital Fate Bene Fratelli , to which she 
was appointed by the Princess Belgioioso ; little did 
we think when we saw in her the same sweet smile, 
radiant with sympathy and goodness, that her poor 
heart was torn by the dread of finding, among those 
wounded, her owu husband, who had taken his place 
with tho defenders of Rome, at the gate of St. Pan- 
crazio, and never left it till he saw the French enter 
it, triumphant in treachery and superiority of num- 
bers, — that every fibre of that sensitive heart was 
wrung, moreover, with fears for her infaut, forced as 
she was to leave him at the foot of the Umbrian 
Apennines at Rieti, amid a ferocious set of people, 
and with a treacherous and avaricious nurse, who 
threatened to abandon him, if she did not receive a 
certain sum at an appointed time. 

All that Margaret says of herself, at this period, is 
so interesting, that we much regret our limits do not 
allow us to give it in full. It is beautiful to see the 
haranguer, ihc transcendeutnlist, the stickler for her 
sex’s rights, that even maintained their right to be 
*' sea captains,” if they would — to see all this fer- 
ment of an unquiet though lofty soul, subsiding into 
holy gratitude for domestic peace, and affectionate 
appreciation of her husband’s love, and of his un- 
assuming merits. She thus describes him to her 
mother 

“ He is not in any respect such a person as people 
in general would expect to find with me. He had no 
instructor except an old priest, who entirely neglected 
his education j and of all that is contained in books 
he is absolutely ignorant, and he has no enthusiasm 
of character. On the other hand, he has excellent 
practical sense ; has been a judicious observer of all 
that passed beforo his eyes ; has a nice sense of duty, 
which, iu its unfailing, minute activity, may put most 
enthusiasts to shame ; a very sweet temper, and great j 
native refinement. His love for me has been un- j 
swerving and most tender. I have never suffered a 
pain that he could relieve. His devotion, when I am 
ill, is to be compared only with yours. His delicacy 
in trifles, his sweet domestic graces, remind me of 
E— — . In him I have found a home, and one that 
interferes with no tic. Amid many ills and cares, wo 
have had much joy together, in the sympathy with 
natural beauty, — with our child, — with all that is in- 
nocent and sweet.” Yol. iii. p. 225. 

To her friend the Marchioness Visconti Arconati, 
she writes thus of him : — “ He lias very little of what 
is called intellectual development, but unspoiled in- 
stincts, affections pure and constant, and a quiet sense 
of duty, which, to me, who have teen much of the great 


fault* in characters <f enthusiasm and genius , seems 
of highest value.” 

But it is iu speaking of her child that all the 
passionate emotions of her heart burst forth. Years 
before, she had written in her journal : — “ O Father, 
give me a bud on mg tree of life , so scathed by the 
lightning, and bowed by the frost * * * always before 
I have wanted a superior or equal, but now it seems 
that only the feeling of a parent for a child could 
exhaust the ricliuess of one’s soul.” This treasure 
now secured to her, she says to her mother : — “ What 
shall I say of my child ! all might seem hyperbole, 
even to my dearest mother. In him I find satisfaction, 
for the first time, to the deep wants of my heart.” 
A peaceful winter of the purest domestic happiness in 
Florence, followed the months of anguish which she 
had endured in Rome, during its last noble struggles. 
But the time drew near for her to see again her 
American home, where she hoped to publish her work 
on Italy, the loss of which is deeply to be regretted, 
and to gain thereby the means of increasing the 
comforts of her husband and her son. But here the 
narrative is too painful to those who knew the 
lamented subject of it; and to those who did not it 
may still only renal afflicting scenes, such as have too 
recently occurred in the loss of the Amazon. 

Margaret with her husband and child sailed from 
Leghorn for New York, on the 17th of May, 1850, in 
the barque Elizabeth , commanded by Captain Hasty. 
Many gloomy presentiments had haunted her mind 
for some weeks before : Ossoli bad been told when a 
boy, by a fortune-teller, to " beware of the sea,” and 
it happened that, till then, he had never set his foot 
upon a vessel. “ I am absurdly fearful,” says she, 
“ and various omens Lave combined to give me a dark 
feeling. * * * In case of mishap, however, I shall 
perish with my husband and my child ; ” again, “ It 
seems to me that my future upon earth will soon close. 
I have a vague expectation of some crisis, I kuow not 
what.” 

The first few days of the voyage all went on pro- 
sperously ; soft breezes swept tho vessel tranquilly 
over the azure bosom of the Mediterranean. Margaret 
and her husband paced, arm iu arm, the deck of their 
small ocean-home ; their baby fondled the white goat 
which was to be his foster-purent, or, carried about 
in the arms of the Captain, gazed on lie spars and 
rigging and swelling sails : but alas ! this kind 
Captain was taken ill of the confluent small-pox, and 
died off Gibraltar. The baby caught the disease, and 
exhibited it in all its frightful forms. His life was 
despaired of, but the incessant care of his parents 
preserved him to them, and once more joy and thank- 
fulness filled their bosoms. " Slowly, yet peacefully, 
pass the long summer days, the mellow moonlit nights ; 
slowly, and with even flight, the good Elizabeth , under 
gentle airs from the tropics, bears them eafely onward. 
Four thousand miles of ocean lie behind; they arc 
nearly home.” — Vol. iii. p. 820. 

On Thursday the 15th, at noon, the Elizabeth was 
off tho Jersey coast, between Cape May and Barae- 
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gat, and so confident was the commanding offioer of screen herself from observation, followed the direction 
safety, that he promised his passengers to land them of a wall formed to protect the vinery from the sea- 
early in the morning at New York. That same breeze. She thus arrived at the promontoiy of 
promised mom the Elizabeth, driven by the oombined Castellj, whose name testifies to its occupation by 
force of currents and tempest towards the sand bars the Spaniards, looked towards the three 
of Long Island, struck at four o’clock, on Fire Island rocks which rise on the left like the shapeless remains 
beach. We will not dwell on the painful incidents that of an unknown monument. Lewis was not there, 
followed. Margaret refused to the last to bo separated Jt was useless for her to search beyond, in the creeks 
from her husband and child. Twelve hours were and clefts of the rooks; as far as the eye could 
passed by them in communion, face to face, with distinguish, the coast appeared deserted. She was 
death. The final moment came, and the prayer was beginning to fear that Marzon was not on the sea- 
granted, breathed by Margaret before they embarked, shore, when she perceived a boy’s head rising from 
that in case of any fatal misohanoe, Ossoli, Angelo, one of the fissures by which the fishermen descend to 
and herself might go together, “ and that the anguish the beach. She recognised Lewis' younger brother 
might be brief.” and called him. 

Thus untimely perished a woman who by her " Are you here, Julius P” said she, in a tone of 
strength of intellect and rectitude of principle, com- surprise ; “ I thought you bad been sent to Lfirat.” 
bined with her wonderful insight into character, and “ So I was,” replied the boy, looking back towards 
her warmth of sympathy, obtained a wider range of the bay he had just quitted ; “ but I returned by the 
personal influence thau perhaps ever fell to the share shore in hopes of finding my brother near the black 
of any other female, devoid, like herself, of beauty, rocks.” 


wealth or influential connexions. Her early trials 
were loneliness of heart, and obstacles to the dcvelop- 


“ And he is not there P” 

“ No,” returned Julius, still looking baok ; “ I have 


merit of her genius; her later ones, narrowness .of just left him in the large grotto, and I only came 
pecuniary means, doubly trying to a disposition muni- away because lie desired me.” 
ficent as hers, and uncertainty us to tho power of “He is in the grotto,” repeated Annette. “And 
turning her abilities to the account her circumstances what is ho doing ?” 

required : but He who bestowed upon her the gold, The boy raised his shoulders without replying, and 
granted her also the strength to bear the purifying followed the young girl for a few steps. His couu- 
process which was to separate it from its dross; and teuauce, which was indicative of native intelligence, 
there can be little doubt that, liad her life been spared, rendered yet more acute by misery, at the same time 
she would have afforded a still brighter example of bore marks of anxiety which surprised and alarmed 
female virtues, than she had given, in her most bril- Annette. She renewed her questions eagerly. 


iiant days, of feinalo talent. 


“I cannot tell you what he is doing,” replied 
J ulius ; “ but one thing is certain, he is very unhappy.” 
The fisherman’s daughter started. “ And you say 
THE RECLUSE. 1 he is in the large grotto P” resumed she, hurriedly. 

A STORY OF THE coast of France. “ Yes »” ^turned the boy ; “he begged me to leave 

m him all alone, but it would bo truly a mercy if any 

. . one could say something to comfort him.” 

lius setting sun illumined the horizon of Piriac Anuetto mechanically moved towards tho fissure, 
with its last rays. It was the eye of one of those thcI1 suddenly stopped short, and looked at Juliua. 
great tides known in that part of the country by the The lattor> understanding her intentions, hastened to 
name of reoerdies , and the receding waves had left ta ) ce j cave 0 f j ier 

exposed to view many rocks generally concealed by ..Excuse mo for having detained you, Annette," 
Oie sea, whose surfaco now appeared in the distance. 8aiJ , i oncbinjf his cp; .. yoa are in a hurry to 
Iu one part, the waves, darkened by the shades of tali0 la home; I saw her waiting for you 

evening. resembled a newly-ploughcd held; in another, in - the ]ittle mcadow> indeed she began lowing as I 
they undulated like a meadow of long grass waving pas8e( | » 

in the breeze ; and again, reflecting the rays of the f Io ' took tIle windi „ B path on the summit of ^ 
setting sun, they glistened among the rocks like an( j resumed his journey towards Piriao. As 

burning lava. Now and then a solitary sea-gull soou as had disappeared, Annette looked round to 
appeared flyiug over the sea, and a few cows seated ^certain that there was no one in sight, and then 
on the shore were lowing contentedly, apparently q U i 0 kly descended tho ravino which led to tho sea. 


much enjoying the evening breeze. 


The beach which she thus gained was covered, in 


Annette took the dry paths bordered with granite man y p ar t Sj by pools of water, in the midst of whioh 
slopes, by which all the cultivated fields are enclosed. rose a natural causeway formed of granite, 

On reaching tbe most elevated promontory, she with sea .weed. Tbe noise of her footsteps 

perceived one of thoso vines whoso venerable roots wa8 deade ned by the sea-weed, and Annette thus 
resemble so many sleeping serpents, and in order to reaolied the grotto without straying her approach to 
(1) Continued from p. 160. the OCCUpant of it. 
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The summit of the rock in which the cavern had 
been formed by the waves, was joined to the cliff only 
by a few detached fragments, while its base was firmly 
united to tho rest of the promontory. The grotto con- 
sisted of two compartments, connected by a lengthened 
arcade, and had entrances from two parts of the 
! beach, separated by a mass of rocks. On its sombre- 
i coloured walls appeared a few veins of iron ore, and 
of white quartz. In the first division, nn opening in the 
roof admitted a feeble glimmer of light— -the last ray 
of the setting sun. This ray fell on the forehead of 
Lewis Marzon, who was then seated on the damp 
| sand of the grotto, and leaning his head against the 
! rock. On hearing the exclamation Annette uttered, 
he rose suddenly. 

"You here!” exclaimed he, bewildered; "is it 
posssiblcP What are you conio for?" Then per- 
ceiving the young girl's anxious countenance, lie 
added 

“For heaven’s sake! has anything happened to 
bring you here at so late an hour ? ” 

"Tell me first why you remain here yourself,” said 
Annette, looking fixedly on him. " Generally when 
you come to CastcIIi, it is to place your lines, and 
not to sleep in the grottoes.” 

"I was not sleeping, Annie,” replied the young 
man, sadly. 

" What were you doing then ? ” 

"I was thinking of what we had just been saying 
at your bouse. While I was with you, 1 was happy, 
but when alone and reflecting, I felt bow little hope 
there was for me ; then sorrow filled my heart, and my 
strength seemed to depart ; when I laid down here, I 
felt as if 1 cared for nothing any longer.” 

"May God protect us! Is that performing the 
promise you made me, Lewis?” resumed the fisher- 
man’s daughter, deeply affected; “arc you then no 
longer a man ? Be reasonable, my poor Lewis, our 
trials arc not yet ended.” 

“Alas! then you have come to tell me of some 
fresh misfortune,” cried the young man. 

" The more reason why you should cxcrciso your 
courage,” replied Annette. 

“But, to come to the point ; what is it P ” 

"It is, that my father suspects something between 
us, and that 'Long Mark’ and lie are as furious as 
madmen, and they arc looking for you.” 

" Well, so be it,” replied Marzou, with the indiffer- 
ence of despair; "they will easily find me, and since 
they are the strongest, they will be able to do as their 
wicked hearts dictate.” 

"For love of heaven! do not speak so, Lewis,” 
interrupted Annette, clasping her hands ; " how can 
you expect God to aid us, if we do not take care of 
ourselves P Do yon not wish to live for the sake of 
those who love youP” 

"But since this love is accounted a crime,” said 
the youth ; “ if they wish to deprive me of it, at all 
hazards, even if it he with life, for so you just now 
said, Annie, how could I escape their cruelties P” 

" There is one method,” replied she. 


*' One method P and what is it P ” 

The young girl hesitated, as though she could with 
difficulty proceed ; at length she resumed in a low 
tone, and without raising her eyes, — 

“ That which Manilas proposed to you.” 

"What! to go away!” exclaimed Marzon, "to 
leave you all alone, exposed to the cruelty of the 
Captain and LubertP Is that what you propose, 
Annie? And what do you want me to do there? 
Do you think that I could work properly, and that I 
should not be always looking towards Piriac in hopes 
of receiving news of you? Go away! ah, you did 
not wish it before ; you wanted me to remain here. 
Here, at least, wc can sec each other, even if it is at 
a distance ; wc hear of one another, wc know that wc 
are living in the sumc atmosphere. You felt that as 
I did, and now you have changed ! Ah ! Annie, this 
is a trial I did not expect.” 

The young man’s voice trembled, bis eyes were 
filled with tears. Annette, deeply moved, fell on her 
knees, took Marzon’s hands in hers, and employed all 
kinds of tender words to prove to him the necessity 
of their separation ; but this last blow had revived in 
Marzon’s memory all his previous sorrows. Having 
nothing to say in reply to the sensible arguments of 
the fisherman's daughter, he plunged himself in the 
bitterness of his own recollections, and recalled with 
the energy Gf despair all the trials he had endured 
from his birth. Maternal desertion, pain from cold and 
hunger, the contempt of all save the dear creature of 
whom he was now to be deprived ! Thus, it was not 
enough that lie had ever been compelled to defer the 
accomplishment of his hopes, that he had been per- 
mitted only to enjoy a few short moments of happiness. 
The time was come when he must renounce even 
these ! The ray of light which had hitherto cheered 
him was to be extinguished, and lie must again journey 
in the dark. In proportion as he was justifying his 
despair to himself, his murmurs were converted into 
a passionate vehemence that quite overpowered 
Annette; she attempted in vain to resist. Whilst 
her lips were murmuring expressions of vague hope, 
her remaining confidence and courage insensibly 
abandoned her. Tho contest was prolonged, and to 
her disadvantage, for when once Marzon bad opened 
the flood-gates, all the waves of sorrow he had 
hitherto restrained, escaped like an Overflowing tor- 
rent. They still rushed on, ever more powerful and 
more irresistible, carrying with them his own illusions 
and those of poor Annette, until the latter, incapable 
of further resistance, uttered a cry, and buried her 
face in her hands. The young man suddenly stopped 
short on seeing his companion at his feet, her whole 
frame convulsed with sobs; his violence appeared 
suddenly calmed, and his tones of repining were ex- 
changed for those of softened grief. 

“ Poor girl ! I have made her weep,” said he, “ as 
if it were necessary for me to tell her all that ! But 
why come and talk to me of seeing yon no longer, 
Annie P It is os much as to say that I have no right 
to happiness, that I ought to live like the cattle i 
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merely for the sake of living, and without any enjoy- 
ment of the heart ; and yet God has given happiness 
to all other men. There are some who are happy in 
counting the acres of their property, others in com- 
manding vessels; others, again, in sleeping under the 
roof they have purchased ; but I ! .... I havo neither 
house, nor boat, nor land; I have nothing in the 
world except my little brother, who is a charge to me, 
and you, dearest Annie, who are my joy. When you 
smile on me, — when you oall me by my name, in your 
own voice, which is so different from every other, — 
when I feel that you are approaching me, — I do not 
know how to explain it to you, Annie, but it feels as 
if a sunbeam were entering my heart ; I am so joyful, 
I love everybody, and I thank God for placing mo on 
the earth : but, when you are not with me, I am sad ; 
I remember all my past suffering, and have neither 
rest nor resignation." 

“ But what is to be done P" said Annette, who in 
the midst of her sorrow had been affected by the 
tender words of Lewis ; “ do you not sec, that if you 
remain here, some misfortuno will happen ?” 

“ Do not fear that, dearest one !” returned Lewis, 
pressing her hands. “ I know your father and * Long 
Mark ;' when they return to land, they will go and 
anchor, as they say, in the waters of the Sardine 
(F Argent, and provided 1 keep out of the way they 
will not take the trouble to look for me." 

" And if they should meet you by chance ?” 

“ If they meet me, my cobriau, I shall do as they 
do when the wind threatens ; I shall fly before the 
storm breaks out." 

"Do not speak thus lightly, Lewis," said the young 
girl, reassured by Marzon’s almost cheerful tone, and 
nearly persuaded by him in spite of herself ; “ think 
of what I came to tell you. Perhaps you do not 
know the extent of the danger. When my father is 
blinded by anger he may do anything, and when 
once he has Btruck, ' tall Mark * will follow his ex- 
ample with double cruelty and force. Remember, my 
poor Lewis, they could easily overpower you.” 

" Do not fear that, Annie. A man is not killed, 
like a crab, by a single blow." 

"And if you could defend yourself, you would be 
obliged to raise your baud against my father." 

"Never!" exclaimed the young man, eagerly. 
“ Strike him who gave you life ! No, no, Annie, you 
may trust me. His flesh is your flesh ; and I would 
rather raise my hand against sacred things." 

"Thanks for this promise, dear Lewis," said 
Annette, moved by tho warmth which had accom- 
panied his protestation; "this proves the goodness 
of your heart as well as your friendship ; but not re* 
turning an’ evil will not prevent your suffering from 
it. What will beoome of you, my poor Lewis, if my 
father does as he has said?" 

" What it pleases God, Annie," returned the youth, 
with noble serenity. “We are all guided by bis will 
as the a»il by the wind. Who knows that he will 
not touch the hardened hearts P When the captain 
sees me bear everything calmly, perhaps my conduct 


will disarm him of his anger. If he strikes, I shag 
bow down my head without uttering a word, and un- 
less lie is indeed madly furious he will not renew his 
blows. Fear nothing ; as long as you love me I shall 
have patience to suffer, and sense enough to keep out 
of danger’s way." 

While uttering these last words Marzon had half 
raised his gentle companion, whom he now tenderly 
folded to his heart. Annetto, at once bashful, trem- 
bling, and happy, offered but a feeble resistance. Her 
thoughts were now far from the danger which had 
led her in the first instance to seek Lewis Marzon. 
Impelled by feelings which solitnde favoured, she had 
found her first alarm yielding to softer emotions, and, 
without heeding it, she had suffered herself to indulge 
in hopes which she had resolved to abandon. During 
this interview, which she had intended to be a fare- 
well, she felt her attachment grow stronger; in 
attempting to loosen the bonds of union she had bat 
fastened them more securely. She indeed attempted 
to murmur some feeble objections, but Marzon inter- 
rupted her by one of those ebullitions of tenderness 
which, without answering any argument, effectually 
dissipate all fears. 

In tlic meanwhile, however, time was passjgg, night 
had arrived, and in the scmi-obscurity of the grotto 
neither of them had observed its approach or arrival. 
Under pretence of discovering some prudent expe- 
dient, they were building a thousand castles in the 
air, for the construction of which each desire fur- 
nished a stone. At first it was a change in Goron, 
his consent to their union, and then all those pictures 
of domestic happiness which it is so delightful to 
paint beforehand. Inscnsiblyl both of them had con- 
verted their fancies into realities. The young man in 
particular, whose solitary life and ardeut temperament 
had rendered him familiar with these delusions of the 
heart, yielded to them unresistingly, whilst his com- 
panion listened, half-bcwildcrcd and half-incredulous, 
as a child who is being lulled to sleep with fairy talcs. 
When she looked through the arch forming the en- 
trance to the grotto and saw the dark sky, in which a 
few stars had already appeared, she rose with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

"Goodness! you have made mo forget the time, 
Lewis," exclaimed she; "tho night is already closed 
in, and I ought to have gone away loug since. What 
Will they say in the village when they see me taking 
home ‘ la Rougeande * at so late an hour?" 

" They will not sec you, Annie," replied Marzon ; 
"but for heaven’s soke do not go away until you 
have told me ngaiu that you will eyer retain your 
affection for me." 

"Be quiet, naughty boy!" said the young girl, 
smiling ; " you know very well that I have no longer 
any power over it.” 

"Then all is done, my dearest one!" exclaimed 
Lewis, folding her in his arms, "nothing will now 
oppose ns, for what one wishes above everything else 
never remains long impossible. As truly as I love you, 
neither your father, nor 'Long Mark,’ nor any other 
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human being, will be able to prevent our hap- 
piness." 

At this moment a sound as of water dashing against 
the rock startled the young girl. 

« Do you hear P” said she. " It is late, the tide is 
rising; if you detain me I shall not be able to reach 
the path on the beach." 

“Do not fear," replied the now happy Marzon, 
“tho sea is still far from us.” 

“ Look down there ; in the darkucss there is some- 
thing white.” 

“It is the sand on the beach." 

“I feel the spray from the waves." 

“It is only the evening dew.” 

Thus saying they advanced together towards the 
entrance of the cave; but, on gaining it, Annette 
uttered a sudden cry." 

“What is the matter?" inquired Lewis, unable 
to take his eyes from her. 

She spoke not, but pointed iu front of them. Mar- 
zon looked in the direction indicated, and started back 
alarmed. As far as be could distinguish in the dark 
ness he could see nothing but the water. The narrow 
beach w hich it was necessary to cross in order to gain 
the raviuc was so completely covered that the rocky 
cause wiy was distinguishable only by the foam which 
indicated its direction. Murzou ran to the second 
entrance, but the shore, which was still lower in that 
part, was entirely concealed, and he saw nothing but 
a deep and frightful bay. 

After the first cry of terror Annette had remained 
motionless and silent, her hands clasped and her eyes 
fixed on Lewis, expecting him to propose some means 
of escape ; but when she saw him standing still at the 
second opening of the grotto aud watching the waves 
which already bathed his feet, she seized his hand 
and addressed him by his name. Marzon turned 
round. 

“ Well ?” inquired she. 

“ Well ! you see,” stammered the youth, “ on this 
side one cannot reach the ravine, which it would be at 
the peril of one’s life to mount now; and, on the 
other side, the beach is covered ; no one could pass it 
without being carried away by the tide.” 

“ But you, who know the rocks of Castclli as well as 
I know my father’s house," resumed the poor girl, in 
the deepest anguish, “ do you know of no other way P 
Is there no means of getting out of the grotto ?” 

Marzon shook his head and, without answering, 
pointed to the sea which surrounded them. 

“Merciful heaven!" exclaimed Annette, in an 
agony of despair. “ But, Lewis, we cannot die here. 
Look, the land is quite close to us.” 

“ Yes,” replied he, sorrowfully ; “ but, in order to 
reach it, we must swim across tho beach." 

The fisherman’s daughter started. 

"Well! you can swim," exclaimed she, eagerly. 
“ You will be able to cross the little beach on the sea 
as easily as I did just now on the sand. Be quick, 
Lewis, be quick ; if you stop any longer you will be 
too late. Go away at once, I entreat you,” 


“ And leave yon to perish alone, my own dear inno- 
cent one P" said the young man, smiling sadly. 

“ No," returned Annette ; 11 1 know that you will 
not leave me ; but here yon can do nothing, whilst, if 
you roach the shore, you can run to the harbour; 
there some oue will be sure to lend you a boat, and 
you will come and save me." 

The youth shook his head. 

“ Look how the sea is rising," said he, pointing to 
the waves, which had already invaded the grotto; 
“ even if I had the wings of a sea-gull, all would be 
over with you before my return.” 

“ Is it so ?" whispered Annette, weeping with terror, 
“then I am lost, you say— lost in reality ! Oh ! it is 
impossible. 0 my God ! thou wilt not be unmerciful. 
Save me, blessed Virgin ! Guardian angels, save 
me!” 

She raised to heaven her clasped hands and agonized 
countenance. Love suddenly overcoming the egotism 
of fear and inspiring her with new courage, she ex- 
claimed : — 

“ No ! I am mad ; hearken not to me, O God ! 
It is Lewis who must escape— take me if thou wilt. 
Save yourself, Lewis, I entreat, I implore you ! Oh ! 
for pity’s sake, spare me the grief of witnessing your 
death. If you are here I feel my courage \rill fail ; I 
shall never forgive myself. Lewis, leave me to die 
alone, for the sake of my eternal salvation !" 

At this moment a wave swept over the rock which 
was situated at the entrance of the grotto, dashed 
against the young girl and overpowered her. Marzon 
had barely sufficient time to snatch her from the wavo, 
which in another minute would have homo her away, 
and carried her to the second compartment ; there, the 
ground, being a little more elevated, was still un- 
touched by the sea, and towards the end projected a 
portion of the rock united to the ceiling by an inclined 
plane. The young man climbed this with difficulty, 
and placed Annette on the highest part of it. There, 
at a few feet from the opening by which the grotto 
was illumined, she was soon revived by the sea-breeze 
and the starry light which penetrated the narrow 
aperture. 

Iu the meanwhile, however, the violence of the 
waves became every moment more alarming; they 
appeared amidst the darkness of the cavern rushing 
in from both right and left, rising to ' he roof, and 
then bursting with a terrific noise. The narrow circle 
yet unlouolied by the water round Marzon and 
Goron’s daughter became every instant more limited. 
Already deafened and bewildered by the terrific echoes 
which the flood awakened in those sonorous caves, 
and breathing with difficulty in the midst of the damp 
vapour, everything appeared to them to tremble. 
Feeling but too truly that escape was now utterly im- 
practicable, they clasped each other in silonee, as if 
both had lost the power and even the desire of think- 
ing. Suddenly a sound, rendered faint by the distance, 
was borne to the grotto : it was the bell of Firiao 
summoning the faithful to evening prayers. This 
well-known and unexpected sound touehed a chord in 
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their hearts, and, as if by instinct, Marzon took off his 
hat whilst Annetto clasped her hands. 

" It is God who calls and comforts us , 11 said Lewis, 
with that ardent faith which accompanies the hour of 
death; "let us say our last prayer with those we 
may never see again." 

And, kneeling on the damp sand, the youth com- 
menced aloud the sublime confession of the Christian 
faith. In the midst of the fury of the ocean, the simple 
words of the "Belief" were heard as if the creaturo 
were opposing with his faith the violence of creation. 
Marzon was professing his belief in Him who is to 
come and “judge both the quick and the dead," when he 
was interrupted by hearing the sound of his own name 
in the midst of the roar of the waves. 

"What voice is that?” murmured Annette, who 
almost fancied she had heard a supernatural call. 

A shadow intercepted the light which reached them 
through the opening above their heads. 

"Merciful heavens! ihcy arc both there! ” exclaimed 
the voice. 

“ Julius!” cried they both at the same moment. 

“Help! help!” resumed Annette, again inspired 
with hopo. 

“ It is impossible,” murmured Lewis ; " wc are 
all lost!” 

“That is to be proved,” said Julius, quickly; “just 
now Peter was at Penharcng with his boat." 

“At Penliareng?” 

“For love of heaven, hold fast! I will go and 
fetch him.” 

The child disappeared like lightning; the poor 
girl was agaiu plunged in grief. 

“ If the boat . . . should not arrive till too late,” 
murmured she. And, feeling the water touch her 
feet, she continued, “ Look, look, Lewis, how the tide 
is rising ! Oh ! you were right — all will be in vain ! 
We must die here!" 

“ It does not take long to como from Penharcng,” 
observed the youth, hesitatingly. 

“ Then you think they wili be able to save us ? ” 
resumed Annette, grasping at this faint hope with the 
credulity of fear. “ Oh ! if you say so, it must be 
true, Lewis, for you know the coast better than any 
one in the place. Look, look, is not that the sail of 
Peter's boat coming into sight ?” 

She pointed to a white speck whioh was advancing 
towards the entranoe of the grotto by the sea. Marzon 
shook his head, and, placing himself still more firmly 
on the rook, he clasped the young girl closely to him. 
The white speck approached rapidly ; it was darting 
onwards like a race-horse, when Annette perceived a 
terrific wave, larger than any that had preceded it, 
rushing towards them, and uttered a piercing cry. 
The breaker reached the entrance and dashed into the 
grotto, which it entirely filled. Marzon felt that he 
was being carried away ; but finding some projecting 
angles of the rock he seized them convulsively ; the 
wave retired, and Lewis still retained his perilous 
situation with his young companion. The latter, 
overpowered by the shook, had loosened her hold of 


the youth's shoulder; he attempted to place her in a 
still higher position, at the same time endeavouring to 
revive her courage. The approach of death appeared 
to have endowed him with supernatural strength. 
Annette, encouraged by his words, dung firmly to 
the sides of the rock in order to resist the approach- 
ing wave. For some moments it was a fearful and 
desperate struggle for both of them. Stunned by the 
awful roar of the waters, enfeebled and half suffocated, 
they recovered breath only to resist a fresh attack. 
Their strength was on the point of failing them when 
the voice of Julius was once more heard through the 
aperture of the rock. 

" Cheer up, Lewis ! cheer up, Annette !” exdaimed 
the child, “ here is Peter.” 

The indistinct form of a vessel struggling with the 
waves was visible amidst the darkness of the night ; 
but it stopped at some distance from the entrance, 
and Peter called out something which was lost in the 
noise of the waters. 

“ What does he say ?” inquired the young girl. 

“ He says,” replied the boy, “ that the boat cannot 
approach the grotto without being broken to pieces." 

“For heaven’s sake, make one effort to save us!” 
cried Lewis. 

“It is impossible,” returned Julius, “the sea is too 
strong ; they are now getting the boat terribly dashed 
about ; they say they cannot stop." 

“ Then there is but one chance," exclaimed Marzon, 
recovering himself with a vigorous effort. " Clasp 
your arm tightly round me, Annie, and commend your 
soul to God !” 

As lie spoke au immenso wave reached them ; he 
abandoned the post he had hitherto so firmly main- 
tained : Annette uttered a piercing shriek, and both 
were engulfed in the fiood ; but, as the young man 
had foreseen, the reflux of the tide carried them out 
of the grotto. Peter fancied he distinguished some- 
thing passing in the waves ; he stretched out his oar, 
and, drawing it again towards him, received Marzon 
and his now lifeless companion into the boat. 

(To be continued.) 

♦ 

T1IE SEA. 

The largest op all cemeteries is the sea, and 
its slumberers sleep without monuments. All other 
graveyards, in all other lands, show some symbol of 
distinction between the great and small, the rich and 
poor ; but in that ocean cemetery the king and tlie 
clown, the prince and the peasant, are alike undis- 
tinguished. The samo waves roll over all — the same 
requiem by the minstrelsy of tbc ocean is sung to 
their honour. Over their remains the same storm 
beats, and the same sun shines, and there, unmarked, 
the weak and the powerful, the plumed and -the 
unhonoured, will sleep on until awakened by the same 
trump when the sea shall give up its dead. 
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©bronftle of (BtjitlflriJ. 1 | in tbe daily ministrations. Then Neot came anc 

if™ stood before the king; and his righteous face wall 

red, and, saith Neot, “ Why do you wrap yourself in 
It canio to pass after Yule, that there set in a jour misconduct P Why are you powerful hut in 
grievous frost. Before the frost, there was a heavy injustice P You have been exalted, but you shall not 
fall of snow, under which many men, women, and continue : you shall be bruised like the ears of wheat, 
huts, lay yburied. Is it not written in the annals of Where will then be your pride? If that is not then 
Alfred the kingP* Thereupon came forth the wolves, brought low enough, it soon shall be. You shall be 
stepping so warily in each other’s footmarks, that on deprived of that very dignity, whose powers you so 
the snow could be seen but the track of one. They much abuse.” 

trotted along the skirts of the forests, bounded across Saith the king, “My father, what words are these 
the narrow roads, without leaving a single foot-print, which proceed out of your mouth P Whose ox have I 
and made for lone houses and scattered thorps. Then taken, what widow have I oppressed, or what poor 
they stopped, listened, and snuffed the air. The man have I ground to powder P My purso is not 
shepherds, watching their flocks by night, could only bottomless, I wisli it were fuller ; howbeit, in this 
keep them off by great fires. If they were heavy to matter you seem misinformed.” 
sleep and suffered their fires to decay, the wolves fell Quoth Neot, “ I have not been misinformed. There 
on them, and destroyed them with their flocks, are certain, oh king, that have been neglected in the 
What, to them, were pensP they would leap over doily ministrations. You lie soft, and you eat as 
walls eight feet high. If they found horses within much as it likctli you, and you delight yourself in 
their sheds, they would attaok them on the haunches ; being a king, and hear not the cry of them that have no 
if oxeu in their straw-yards, they flew at their throats, helper. Therefore look to it, or believe in my word. 
They ravened on many men, women, and children, that you shall be deprived of that kingdom in which 
They dug up the dead in many churchyards. They J ou arc swelling, hunted from one covert to another 
made no noise. If one of their young ones emitted a like a fox or a hare. Howbeit, if you repent in time, 
cry, they bit him ; they dragged him by the tail, till you shall find mercy.” Thereunto the king made no 
he learned to hold his peace. When they had gorged answer, and Neot withdrew himself from him, warm 
themselves aud were filled, they retreated as they i n his wrath. 

came, with one ear thrown backward, one in advance, As the cold increased, trees were split by it ; bread 
their muzzles low, their eyes burning like fire, their must be thawed and chopped, ere it could be eaten ; 
bushy tails obliterating their traces as they swept the water yfrozc in the outpouring, and stood on end like 
ground. When they got to the wood side, they an icicle ; fish froze in the rivers ; the warm blood 
would face about and howl like Danes. “ Sayth the froze in oar veins. 

cub, I am now under cover.” We of the spinning-side kept house. At night, 

_ Sometimes one wolf would come in advance, and there was much feasting. The harp went round, and 
give a whining cry outside the stakes to tempt one of every man sang his lay or told his tale. Some told of 
the hundas * to come forth. Oft they suspected the hear hunts and boar hunts ; some of wolves, and foxes 
artifice; at other times a dog would be unable to that talked; aud of serpents that could feign to be 
restrain himself from springing over the pales. Then human, and slip in and out of their skins. Also of 
there would ensue a dreadful yell, and he would be gold-hunters, in some strange land, that journey on 
rent in pieces of all the pack. camels to a place where gold is dug by ants as big as 

Alfred the king hunted much, both in autumn and dogs, with feet like unto the feet of grasshoppers, 
winter. He paid a penny for every wolfs brush. He Tlle men leave the camels for the ants to devour, and, 
was glad to put money in poor men’s pouches, the while they arc at their feast, the men take the gold, 
times were so bad. He hunted harts, boars, rein deer, Also of the pepper-gatherers, who find the pepper j 
and now and then a bear. Those who were crteftlikc guarded by serpents, that must be scared from it by 
in snaring deer in nets, he sometimes rewarded with a Hrc; ail d thus the pepper becomes bla'k. Is it not 
i horse or a bracelet. Every man, save on Sundays, written in a book P Therefore it must needs be true, 
might hunt in the woods, if so be it ho interfered not Elfric the thegn sang a song, which became veiy 
with the king’s hunting. Thus many of the poor were popular at court, and even in the streets* He had it 
fed. When the ground became hard and the • scent Tinne the Coruishman, son of Trcdulf of Tintagcl ; 
did not lie, much small game was taken by the hand, of whom we speak in the proverb, “ As sweet as one 
stupid with the cold. Also the king distributed many of tbe songs of Tmue.” The substance of it was 
bushels of grain, many ambra of malt, many wagon- this:— 

loads of billets and twigs, that the people might be the days of old judge Eli, came king Brute 

both warmed and fed. Nevertheless, as will always un to our. shores. He was grandson of Ascanius, 
be the case, some were dissatisfied. And of these, Eneas’ only son. Then our land was full of bean, of 
certain complained unto Neot that they were neglected beaven, and of boars. Then men multiplied among 

ji) Continued tnm p m 118 tm tho island » °’eiTun. They had need of 

(?) ftSP"**** Aout thta tim«, «• wcorded. T* ihm &> ? we bear to lack. But 

these poor swains ne’er missed them, so hardly were 
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they bred. They had cattle, but no money. They 
were used their com to stack i* the ear, and only 
threshed out just sufficient for their stead. In course 
of time, came Cesar, to rob them of their land. 
What ! had he not already subdued lands enow P He 
must come and plant his standard upon our yellow 
strand. But the poor, untutored Britons rushed 
boldly on the foe. Yea, right into the water they 
rushed with one accord, and gave their naked bodies to 
the arrow and the sword. One mind there was 
among them; they drove him to the main. And 
what those Britons then did, may we not do again P 
Up, cnihts ! 1 and with one heart 1 Destruction to the 
Dane !” 1 * 

No man told his tale and sung his lay better than 
Alfred the king. Also his proverbs and pithy sayings, 
are they not in everybody’s mouth P There is no need, 
I wis, to write them in a book. Peradventure, many 
of them will be in use, when it shall be forgotten who 
made them. 

The prince of Wessex came to court. He, too, 
sued for my hand ; but he was ceorl-Iike,* and had no 
stmfen craft. I heard him tell the king that £ started 
off at the first word, like a young deer from a 
gad-fly. 

When it came to be currently reported that I was 
minded to profess, the priests came about 111c like 
bees ; while my lovers and suitors fell off from ine, 
as though I were too holy to come nigh. The two 
chaplains ascribed my call to themselves, and nailed 
me down to it, or ever I well wist whether I lmd 011c 
or not. For this cause and for none other, I have 
never, even unto this day, felt unto them quite 
freond-likc. Whereas I had overmuch made a show 
of setting light by the world, perhaps to give a little 
pain (which he never felt), unto one who lived in it, 
I was now. sore bested to find me taken at my word, 
and thereon, I shed many salt tears. The priests 
said, my ghostly enemy, witting his time was short, 
was having a last- struggle with me, and that God 
loved a reluctant sacrifice. If so, I wis lie loved 
mine. They made me think it true; and, albeit 
Ethelswitha put it to me, even weeping, whether I 
were prepared for all that lay before me, and told me 
sundry tales of nuns* lives I did not then believe, I 
still held on, but I was sore betost. Then began I 
to question in mine heart, why one woman should be 
bom to be taken, and the other left P. why one should 
be a queen, and another a nun P Howbeit, wbenos 
these moodful thoughts had reached their highest, 
and I was nigh minded to forego the cloister, Eadwulf 
arrived with horses and with spearmen to carry me 
home, because that my mother lay sick, and, as it 
seemed, a dying. 

There is no need for me Ethelfled to rehearse in 
detail the several graces of tliis my blessed mother ; 


(1) V* Apologias for somewhat modernising the long or Tinne. 1 

It lajuat possible wa may And a fitter place for giving aome better 

•pecimens of this old Briton’a ballads, without vouching for their 

pedigree. 

(S) Vulgar. 


she being renowned throughout the length of Mercia 
and the breadth of it for her prayerfulness and large- 
ness of heart. When the eye saw her, the heart 
blessed her: on the tongues of the poor was her 
praise. When I heard how she lay sick, I was 
pricked at tbe heart, to think how I had of late been 
trifling with heaven ; and I stole into the chapel a 
little before the first Angelas, and vowed a vow, that 
if it would please the Lord to heal my blessed mother, 
I would wholly dedicate myself a willing servant to 
the Lord. 

Now, because my mother's need was urgent, I 
tarried little in setting forth. Eadwulf rode beside 
my bridle, full silent, till we had cleared the first long 
forest ; for a bear had been tracked, albe we thought 
it must be a tamed oue scaped from a bear-warden, 
they were so seldom known in those pnrts. When 
we reached the first down, he spake ere I spake unto 
him, which was unmannerlike, but well meant ; and, 
sailU Eadwulf, “ Of a verily, mistress, my mcowla 4 
will be fain to we.ep at what is held for sooth in the 
great city. . . I heard it, for as short a time as I 
tarried. Oh, lady, lady, every stroke the muffled bell 
shall toll for thee, will knell in our hearts! How 
little thou wittest of what lies on the hither and 
thither side of that wall of separation! ( Yc see me 
but hulf,’ quo’ the gate-post.” 

But I bade him hold liis peace, so lie fell back, like 
a chidden hound. Then I relented, and sought news 
of my mother, and held speech with him of long time. 
Then we rode till nightfall, mostly in silence, and 
turned at a thane's house ; and wc journeyed all tbe 
next two days. 

Now, when I saw my mother’s dcathful face, I 
repented not my vow, but renewed it full fervently ; 
and thereafter she began to amend. But before I 
could sec of this travail of my soul, I had a more 
immediate savour and relish of peace than I had known 
of long lime. My mother, deeming herself at point 
to die, made her will ; I supporting her in mine arms 
all the time ; and, albe her provisions were needless 
that season, I marvelled at and loved her for her great 
heart therein made manifest. For, not alone devised 
she her morgen-gift unto my father, and this and that 
basin and chalice to this and that church, and such and 
such hcall wnhrifts and sctl hragel 5 to Elhelswitha, 
and so many scencing cuppan 6 and silver dishes to the 
king, besides tokens of remembrance to this and that 
fricud, as buffalo horns, cups of bone, and brazen 
dishes ; but she took heed to the eldest of her slaves ; 
as on this wise — “Let Ebba be freed, on condition she 
abide with my daughter Ethelflcda; and let Urfried 
be freed and go whithersoever she listeth; Wynne 
and bis wife, and Spror ; and let the sister of Tidulf 
be freed.” Witc-theows 7 she had none to release ; my 
blessed mother ! After this, she washed, and caused 
herself to be clad in long white funeral garments; 
then she confessed, and received the holy communion; 
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so that nothing remained but for us to place her, after 
her decease, just as she was, in her coffin. Then she, 
with fatigue overwhelmed, fell bock upon her bolster ; 
and we with hoppscjtan 1 and a goat-skin edvering 
warmly covered her o’er ; and her breaths grew deep 
and fur between, as the sighs of expiring people 
commonly do ; but, in place of their growing yet fewer 
and more faint, sho began anon to breathe more 
peaceful like, and presently fell into a deep sleep. 
Now I Elhelfled dismissed all her women save one. 
A great wax candle in a heavy candlestick burned at 
the foot of the bed. I lay down beside my mother, 
whileas Ebba fed the decaying fire with turf : and I 
kept staring at the candle, and thinking my mother's 
inward light was brighter, and I mused of the dying 
nun at Barking that, bade them extinguish the taper ; 
and or ever I wist, I fell on slumber, with the tears, I 
believe, yet on my cheek. Now, in this my sleep or 
trance, a dream was vouchsafed me , 9 not like that w Inch 
caused Eliphaz the Temanitc to full a trembling, but 
that came unto my weary soul, with I know not wliat 
to say of peaceful and refreshing, like unto the cool 
night air after a hot day, or the soothing of music that, 
yet hath no distinct sound. Meseenied to take up 
mine old dream in my sister's closet; in the loneliness 
and darkness of that locked-up garden, with its tangled 
weeds and sweet-smelling herbs growing unseen, all 
about me; and meseemed to be standing on the brink 
of that deep little pool. And I heard the key turn in 
the gate, and some one come in and lock it again and 
descend and stand by the pool ; but mine eyes saw him 
not. Then a sense of awe overcame me, and a pleasing 
dread overshadowed me ; yet I drew niglicr unto him in 
place of falling back ; for I felt I was helpless, and 
here was some one that could help : sorry ful, and 
here was one pitied sorrow : weary, and here was one 
could give me rest : and, leaning over the pool, I saw 
| therein what I could not sec in its own substance . . 
the face of Jesus ! 

Thereupon my mother woke me with a kiss, and 
saycth, “ Ethclflcda, you are weeping in your sleep — 
are you in trouble, love ?” But I said/* Oh no and 
she lay quiet, and, methought, slept again, but she 
did not. Anon shesaith in a hushed, calmful voice, (( I 
have slept and am refreshed ... I think my life is 
given unto -your prayers . . . for I wis thou hast 
prayed for me, my daughter.” I said, “ Oh yes, my 
mother.” Then she began, ever and anon, to 
question me of Ethelswitha, and likewise of myself. 
Her questions were very loving, but searching; and 
or ere I was aware, I felt mine heart drawn out unto 
her, and possessed her of every sorrow that lay in it. 
Her dear arm lay across me : I seem to feel it now. 
After long silence, " Child,” quoth she, "you have been 
hardly entreated; and the more so that there is nothing 
whereon for us to take the fahth.* Were I thy father 
or thy brother, I might make a quarrel of it; but 
perhaps it is better as it is ; for to what good could 
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we stir in the’ matter? ~ Words and looks are oft but 
the fruit of a false heart : we may value a man’s life 
at his were,* but there is neither were nor wite for 
mind's peace. The owner of a mischievous dog may 
bo fined; but they that bite and devour their own 
kind go sac-less.” Then said I, “ Oh my mother, let us 
keep the grief hidden between you and me. In my 
bitterness, I vowed a vow unto the Lord, and now keep 
it I must.” Then saith she, ** Oh child, what hast thou 
done P to speak unadvisedly with thy lips P The vow 
of a young maid in her father’s house, vowed in mere 
sorrow of heart, need not stand.” Then said I, “Oh my 
mother, I renewed it, or ever I left the royal city. I 
went into the chapel, just before the first Angelus, and 
kneeled upon my knees, and vowed that if your life 
should be lent unto us yet a season longer, I would 
wholly give myself unto the Lord.” Then she saycth, 
“ I suppose such a vow as that must stand.” And we 
both wept sore. 

All this time, Ebba slumbered and slept ; but now 
she awoke and renewed the bright beaming flame; 
and we two held our peace. Thereafter, my blessed 
mother, who was very weak, slept again ; and I lay 
long awake, but slept at last ; and when I slept, it was 
heavily and with no dream. 

Whcnas I awoke, I felt weary ; and the cold, grey 
morning light was stealing in, and the air of the 
chamber was at once close and chill. But my blessed 
mother was still asleep peaceful-like, and the two 
furrows had yfled that were on her brow; and the 
words came into my mind, * She slmll see of the travail 
of her soul, and be satisfied.' Ebba was seeking, full 
stealtliful, to revive the embers; and I lay quite awake, 
but still; feeling as though some great wrench had 
torn the quick flesh, bleeding, from the bone ; and as 
if a strong hand had turned my soul round about, from 
all the things wherein it had greatly • delighted, 
towards a now prospect, with a strait path, closely 
hedged, running on to a thick cloud beyond. There 
was somewhat untruthlike 5 in it all ; but my mother’s 
bettering was soothfast enough. 

About high noon, one of her women came in, and 
said the holy Neot had arrived with & token for her 
from the queen : having ridden all the way, to make 
the more speed. lie was admitted strait; for my 
mother delighted greatly in his ministrations; and, 
at this present, her soul was as subdued as a weaned 
child. He tarried with her long time; prayed for 
her; said how short and vain was life, how blessed 
was heaven, what exceeding love our Saviour had 
shown in dying for us : and every word he spake, my 
mother’s soul and mine drank up as dry and thirsty 
land drinketh up water, that soon indeed disappears 
from the surface, but only to sink down into it and 
make it fruitful. 

My mother being at length heavy to sleep, the 
good Neot withdrew into another chamber ; beckoning 
with the hand, that I should follow him. Then sought 
he more particular news of my mother, to bear unto 
Ethelswitha, and inquired of me when she began to 
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amend. Also he spake words of peace unto myself, 
saying how great a blessing it was for my mother to 
have so good a daughter by her, to abide at home and 
be her stay; and that my mission of usefulness, if 
less glorious in the sight of the world than that of 
my sister, was not so in the sight of God, who seeth 
not as man seeth. Thereupon my tears began to 
flow ; and I did the holy man to wit how muoh too 
well lie thought of me, and how I had been sore let 
in running the race that was set before me ; but that 
now I began to see my way plainer ; only I distrusted 
my strength to hold on to the end, and should bo 
thankful to him for his prayers. These he promised 
me ; and he went on to speak of things heavenly with 
such sweetness, that I was drawn on to tell him of all 
my little difficulties — my great difficulties would be 
the truer word .... and of my dream overnight; 
and I asked him if he thought there wore anything in 
it. Thereon he smiled a little ; which I then thought, 
and think now, so good a man should not have done ; 
for was it not unto me a serious matter? Young 
persons may ask unwisely questions ; but, so be they 
are docile and anxious to be set right, they should be 
treated with gravity and judgment. Ilowbcit, tho 
good Ncot sate silent for a season, wrapped within 
himself, and then said, “ There are sundry ways iu tho 
which divino instruction and comfort may be and have 
been imparted : and we know that visions have afore- 
time been vouchsafed unto believers, to direct and 
strengthen them in their need. Doubt not, therefore, 
my daughter, but freely believe, that this dream of 
tliino, even if tho offspring of thy foregone turn of 
thought, hath something of profitable and spiritual in 
it. Why shouldcst thou have felt that great delight 
in the unseen presenco of Jesus, if thou wert not one 
of his little flock P His sheep know his voice, but it 
only scares tho goats. Why should you have heard 
his voice in the garden without being afraid, if you had 
been eating forbidden fruit, and would not have him 
know it P Your soul is, in Booth, his garden ; full of 
weeds, no question, and of unpruned flowers and 
unripened fruits ; but we know wlmt those fruits arc : 
love, joy, peace ; long-suffering, gentleness, goodness ; 
faith, meekness, temperance. If we are ware that 
these fruits have taken root in us, and aro growing 
however imperfectly, we can, with humblo assurance, 
invite the master of tho garden to come and behold 
his pleasant fruits ; and we must not take it amiss if 
lie pruneth pretty freely those branches which are 
running to waste, since lie only so doth that they may 
bring forth more abundantly. As concerning your 
deep still well . . . the heart is, we know, a well of 
sweet water or bitter: as bitter os Marah till the 
Lord oasts in the righteous branch. Then it obtains 
his own sweetness ; and oh ! well for us, my daughter, 
when he comes down by the secret path that no man 
knoweth, and, taking us at unawares, finds his own 
image refleoted in the shady pool ! May he so find it 
with each of us, so often, that his frequent steps 
shall wear a little track, known only to him and to us 1” 
Furthermore he said, “What manner of journey 


hadst thou, my daughter P” I said, the way was long, 
and cold, and rough, and in many parti dangerous. 
We tracked a bear, and feared the wolves, and had 
much ado to cross the rivers, which were half thawed, 
half frozen ; howbeit, I scarce noted all the terrors of 
the way, I so longed to see my mother’s face. As 
soon as I reached my father’s house, all my perils, all 
my panios I forgot. “Thus will it be/’ quoth he, “ in 
the heavenly country, when you reach your Father's 
house. You will scarce note the present perils of the 
way, if you long to look Jesus in the face.” 

Then he told me tho following parable. “A little 
girl was once sent to market with a basket of eggs. 
On her return she found the floods had risen and the 
bridge was carried away. While she stood weeping 
beside tho torrent, a tall pine snapped in twain and 
fell across from one bank to the other. Thereupon 
suddenly appeared unto her a man of most beautiful 
countenance, who said, * Child, why weepest thou P 
what seekest thouP* She said, 'Oh, my lord, the 
bridge is broken, and I cannot reach my father's 
house.' The stranger saith, ‘ A pine has fallen from 
side to side, thou raayst cross on that.' The child 
saith, ' Sir, the stream is deep, and flowing very fast : 
my head will spin and I shall fall in.' The stranger 
saith f 1 Give me thine hand ; as long as thou boldest 
unto me, I will uphold thee. Look stcdfastly on my 
face, look neither to the right nor to the left, and I 
will lead thee across.’ The child stretched forth her 
hand, and looked stcdfastly in his face, which waxed 
more and inoro beautiful every moment ; and though 
she was strongly tempted, when she heard the waters 
raging vehemently, to look now to the right side, now 
to the left, she never did ; and they won safe across.” 

Furthermore he said, That one reason which in- 
clined him to think that my dream in my sister's 
closet had come, not from within but from without, 
directed by some superior intelligence, was that some 
of the ideas in it were unchildlike, and would not 
have originated with myself. What should I have 
known of the heart’s bitterness P or of the spiritual 
conflicts of the poor maid P Thereat, I interrupted 
him, and said I had remembered, afterwards, having 
heard Ebba scoffing at the terrors of jEthclice, in the 
hearing of my mother, and calling them vain shadows ; 
whereon my mother had checked her by saying that 
whilcas they lasted, they were no vain shadows to her. 
'Good Ncot fell a musing of this ; and presently said, 
that if all were as ingeuuous as myself, and regarded 
not the dispelling of things seemingly marvellous by 
telling the exact truth, he wist that several things 
would be to be accounted for that now pnssed for 
miracles, and by their puerility and inconsequence 
brought discredit on those that were truly such. 

lie added, lie had once had a dream that had much 
strengthened and comforted him, albc it was not so 
pretty as mine : perad venture beoause he was neither 
young nor pretty himself. He was tending of a sick 
friend, of whose state of grace he was by no means 
certain ; and during his night-watch, when he ought 
to have been alert, he, like the poor, distressed 
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disciples who so loved their master, fell a Bleeping for 
sorrow. Thereon, he fancied he saw his friend trying 
to scale a ladder resting against something out of 
sight, yburied in clouds ; and seeing his friend like to 
fall, as though blind and dizzy, he cried out with all 
his might to him to hold on ; and would have stretched 
forth his own hand to save him, but had no power. 
Just as he thought his friend was going to fall into 
perdition, and could hardly endure to watch him, a 
hand from the cloud above was put forth and drew 
him safely up. “And albe,” quoth Neot, “you might 
say that this vision was no other than the fruit of mine 
own previous and anxious thought, 1 affirm to tlice, 
daughter, that it comforted me long afterwards.” 

In discourse like this, the good Ncot quite took 
away, for that season, all lingering bitterness and 
reluctance from mine heart; and, continuing his 
communion with me from time to time, lie led me 
onwards, step by step, and helped me here and there 
over rugged places, so that I never stumbled nor drew 
back. His great engine was the love of Jesus ; not 
mine for him, but his for me, which indeed did ns it 
were constrain mine own. And when other matters 
called my good teacher away, I found that al licit I 
had lost a stay I much missed, I could now with 
timid steps walk alone. One good 1 was to him 
indebted, was the method of life I now' had formed, 
which so filled all my time that I had no leisure for 
mod-scocncsse. 1 Alfred the king, who by reason of 
the pagans having conveyed themselves into the 
north so soon as the frost brake up, had yet a 
lengthened season for bringing to pass such things as 
liked him,* and setting aside such things as liked hini 
not, was zealously minded to promote the steefen- 
craft as well of clcrcs as lali-mcn. For whereas of 
late there had been few ecclesiastics below the runk of 
bisceopa, on this side the Humber, who understood 
the service of the church, or could turn Latin into 
English, he was purposed that, if not all the ccoal-like 
at least all the ranclike throughout the realm should 
have some knowledge of letters; many men who 
should know better, being obliged, os at tin's time, to 
sign their wills with the sign of the cross, pro igno- 
rantia literarum. Well hath lie, the good king, 
written of later time, concerning the sadness of a 
soul benighted : 

Oh ? in how grim 
In how bottomless a pit, 

Laboureth the bedarkenM mind, 

When it the stormy 

Tempests beat 

Of the world’s business ! 

Forasmuch as then it is we find ourselves at fault, 
and too late lament our ignorance. And again ; 

Oh I thou Creator 
Of the pure stars 
And of the earth and heaven. 

Thou that on heah sctle 


Ever sittest, 

And the swift heavens turncst J 
Oh 1 who on earth 
Obey thy commandments 
As some do in heaven 1 
Man, man alone 
Against thy will 
Evermore worketh ! 

So rihtwise a king, distrustful of himself, and con- 
tinually seeking the good of others, was likely to have 
the blessing of heaven on his deed. Much he laboured, 
not alone by schools and colleges to promote stafen- 
craft, but likewise to spread the knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures by multiplying copies. And, because that 
the labour of transcription was great, and the labourers 
few, lie was purposed that even religious women 
should assist in the work ; and had already opened 
his mind to me on the expedience of insisting much 
on the poyntel-creeft 3 of the holy virgins that might 
hereafter to my care be committed. To please him 
and edify myself, I now spent much time, both in 
transcription of Latin and Saxon, and in copying of 
illuminated initials and borders, with colours of red, 
blue, and yellow ; but my materials were exceeding 
bud, nor had I as yet seen any good models, therefore 
my labour was not purpose-like or effective ; albeit, it 
scemeth me as much pleasure accrues to the performer 
of an indifferent as of a superior work, if so be he is 
satisfied with himself. This labour I could pursue in 
my mother’s chamber ; and she, being too feehle for 
much speech, and having great respect for those that 
were clerclic, did peaceably lie, with pillows under- 
sette, 4 her eyes fixed on nic and her hands folded, as 
if in the article of saying Nune dimitt is. Thus I 
transcribed much of the psalter, and figured it as I 
went along with representations of trees, rivers, men, 
birds and beasts, outlined with red ink, and filled up 
with the best colours I could find or make. Each 
night I read to ray blessed mother and her women, 
the portion I had transcribed during the day, and 
commented thereon to the best of my poor power; 
whereby I could discern that I was, without yseeking 
it, silently gaining of them the reputation of a young 
saint. This was very peaeeifying unto me, and went 
some way towards counterpoising the chief grievance 
I now had in my mind, which proceeded from the 
cause following. 

When my mother first fell sick, there cometh twice 
or thrice from the king’s royal court, sumpter horses, 
well guarded with spears, and laden, by the bounty of 
Ethelswitlia, with grain, wine, cakes, cracknels, 
spices, comfits, pepper, and, in fine, every dainty my 
mother could need, and every remedy, methinks, that 
could be in the book of Bald the Laece. 9 Insomuch, 
that my mother bade her stay her hand, for she was 
by her goodness overstocked, as well with things that 
would as would not decay, and provoke the greediness 
of mice, rats, and weevils. Therefore the sumpter 
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hones came no more; and the latest envoy having 
the news that my mother was 'well to speed with him 
yearned, Ethelswitha of a certainty made up her mind 
that she was quite healthfulic, which was far off from 
the truth. From that season, we hod no note nor 
signal of her remembrance of us, which troubled us 
full sore. Of a truth, we were set at a great 
distance from the royal city ; but kings and queens 
have so many men and horses at their beck, that a 
handful of them might, certes, have been well bestowed 
in doing us to wit that they sometimes bare in mind 
we were in the land of the living. Howbelt, we were 
overlooked of long time ; and when, at length, some 
token reached my mother, there was no question for 
myself, no more than if I had for years in a cloister 
been yburied. This smote me at the heart; and 
when, of later time, I spake of it to Ethelswitha, she 
put it off lightly with, 11 Oh, we married women.” . . 
which made the matter not better but rather worse, 

I I’m bethinking ! 1 For, if married women have more 
businesses and pleasures than those that, unwed, nigh 
the hearth twirl sadly the long flax, they ought of 
their lonely sisters to be the more mindful. Soon 
I found, that wlicnas my thoughts went in this 
direction, my heavenly comforts faded: for that 
cause, after one or two sore conflicts whereof none 
others wist, I gat much unto prayer, and unto 
reading and transcription, grinding colours, steeping 
and scraping of parchments; and, though much of 
my labour was in one sense wasted, yet the demon 
was cast out. Also, about this time, my father 
returned from his attendance on king Buhred, who 
was purposed to go beyond seas, leaving behind him 
Ethelswitha, his queen, king Alfred’s sister. My 
father was, by advancing money unto him aud to king 
Alfred, much impoverished; and when my mother 
told him 1 was minded to profess, he cried, “What ! 
my applc-blostm ? I was purposed to give her unto 
the prince of Wessex; howbeit, he with another 
wyf himself hath provided, so that, it may be, all is 
best as it is ; for that, or ere my youngest should wed 
much beneath my eldest, I would sooner see her a 
blot.” 1 Also he was pleased to say that he had 
found it so expensive a pleasure to be kinsman to 
two kings, that he thought a third would have 
ruined him. I marvelled my father should take 
it thus cosily, and was thankful he wist not I had 
repulsed the prince of Wessex ; howbeit, his indif- 
ference and the neglect of Ethelswitha made me droop, 
which, my good mother noting, she would have it that 
'twas from overcare of her ; so to set her at case, I told 
her my heart’s grief, and she comforted me and told 
me she had been grieved too. Also, she told me how 
many excuses she had been able to make in her own 
mind for Ethelswitha; wherefore, after a few tears, 

I was able to go on my way peaccful-like, with still 
increasing love for my blessed mother. 

Howbeit, the bearer of the tardy love-token having 
returned to the royal city, there arriveth, some three 
weeks afterwards, (it being then the summer of the 
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year of onr Lord 878) a company of spearmen guarding 
a sumpter load of good things for my mother, and 
bearing an epistle ywritten in Ethelswitha’s name by 
Werefrith the chaplain. And the epistle signified 
that if my mother wen now able to spare me, the 
queen was desirous of my immediate company. And 
whereas I, being still chafed, was minded to punish 
mine own self by refusing to go, my loved mother 
urged my ready compliance, and with my conflicting 
mind so y wrought, as that I started the next morning, 
royally attended. Now whereas my winter journey 
bad been rough and dangerous, and performed with a 
troubled heart, the weather was now warm, and the 
air fresh, and the rivers fordable, and the husbandmen 
at work in the fields, and the wild beasts in their 
dens until nightfall. Therefore my spirit was glad 
and my heart rejoiced; the more by token that 1 
thought my prayer and my vow had gone some way 
to win me the grace of the life of my blessed mother; 
and I had the fancy of somewhat good in store for 
me, I wist not justly what. Therefore the road seemed 
short and Lhc journey delectable, albe it lasted three 
days. When we reached the royal city, it wanted 
about two hours of high noon ; and Alfred the king, 
just returned from tiying some new German hawks, 
was standing at his gate, in his green hunting frock, 
surrounded by his ealdormen, gerefas, and thanes: 
his hair had partly escaped from its fillet ; and as he 
stood talking and laughing with his train, he looked 
like what he was, a king and the son of a king. He 
lifted me from off my horse, saying “ Ethelfled, you 
look as fresh as a rose!” and led me in, all smiling, 
to the queen. With her was Bald the physician, who 
in stead of retiring as he might better have done, from 
the first greeting of us two dear sisters, only stood aside, 
unmannerlike, and anon asked me how fared the earl 
my father. I said he had recovered from his foot-ail 
so wholly, as to have been on his duty to king Buhred. 
Thereupon he would know what had healed my father 
so speedily. To him I replied that Gunfried had 
dieted him low, kept him cool, and given him mineral 
water from a spring of rare virtue. He repeated after j 
me, “ Low diet ? kept him cool ? mineral drinks P I i 
am driven beside myself, oh lady, to hear of such 
senseless proceedings. Do not wc Saxons hate cold 
water ? Is it suitable to our constitutions ? This 
ojd woman might have been the death of your noble 
father by driving the ail from his extremities. Ye 
should have loaded him with bedd-rcafes, have fed him 
high, and have given him my tried prescription : to 
wit, a penny-weight and a half of the dried heads of 
tuberose-isis, which in the vulgar tongae we call 
greata-crauleac ; half a penny-weight of pear-tree 
bark, Roman bark, and cummin; a fourth part of 
laurel berries, and six pepper-corns. All these yon 
should have ground to a powder, and added thereto 
two egg-shells full of good Wine ; and given him to 
drink thereof, until he got well.” 

Howbeit, my father bad tried this remedy without 
success, though I declared it not unto Bald} and, 
albeit Gunfried might, the laece averred, have been 
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Uis death, yet certain it is that tinder her care he sufficient in itself. To conclude, I, Ethelfled, thus 
became well. As say the common people "No physics mused in my mind; “Thou, oh king, hast many 
more rare, than simples with prayer, 11 so it had proved painful, many weariful hours ; and is it not a good 
in this instance. A gilded pill is sometimes morti- thing that, even at mine own expense, I for a little 
ferous. Flour of wheat, boiled in milk, bath healed should have made thee merry, my brother P" 
the swelled knee of a saint. Now, behold, over and nbovo tho stuff contained in 

About an hour before sunset of tho same day, my my brazen-bound chest, as gems and goodly raiment, 
women having uncorded my chest, I took therefrom I had brought along with me two goat-skin bogs or 
tho Psalter I had illuminated at my loved mother’s pokes, well lined, and secured at the mouth, contaiu- 
bedside ; and plaoed it, not without a little secret ing sundry matters ; and herein, I blush to relate, 
elation, in the hands of the king. Thereon he smiling I had, witless, placed an embroidered purse, containing 
and greatly content, called unto him Ethelswitha, fifty-and-tliree mancusa of gold, a love-token from my 
that they its oontents simultaneously might behold, mother unto Ethelswitha. And when the bags came 
Now I with modesty looked another way j but anon, to bo emptied, behold, the purse of gold was not 
venturing to cast mine eyes to the king, I saw his therein; and the suspicion of theft fell on Umfreig,* 
eyebrows, which were very moveable, quickly uprise who had had the baggage in charge. Now, Umfreig 
and decline again, and his mouth betray that he was was my father’s cup-bearcr. Full sorry was I, 
making merry at my expense. Then my face became therefore, that he of such villainy should be accused ; 
suffused, as if with the red colour of stibium ; 1 and I but what could I do ? Tho loss was Ethelswitha's, 
said, “ You have shamed me, my king.” lie said, ” Thy not mine, wherefore, I was constrained to publish the 
shame bo upon me, my sister ! of a truth, to laugh at matter. And because that it could not be brought 
thee was unmannerlike, more especially for thy failing home to him, and he would not confess, it was decreed 
well to depict things thou hast never seen ; but that he should be tried by ordeal, 
indeed, Ethelfled, these waves of the Red Sea look Now, on having his choice, whether of red-hot iron 
like fractwungs,* and these clouds liko dumplings, or of water boiling furiously, he decided on the latter. 
Neither wot I how these warriors should escape being which some thought savoured of innocence, and others 
fined, for carrying their spears so dangerously, nor of audacious presumption. For me, l was ready to 
why this giant’s head should exceed in Bizc his body, weep for him, being assured of his guilt ; albeit 
unless to be the better mark. But be not disoouraged, Wuifgith, my woman, said somewhat scornfully, “ Be 
my sister ; you need nothing but better teaching, at peace, lady, there are ways of seething without 
Oh that I, in my boyhood, had in many things been being hurt.” Simon the priest took the direction of 
better taught !” And, after a good deal more parley, the whole. For three days he kept the man in retreat, 
that was delightsome and praiseful, albeit that sudden feeding him on bread and salt, bitter herbs and water ; 
smile once and again lit up his face, he sailli, “ Have and thus brought his spirit low. On the third day, a 
you ever heard of the famous gospel of St. Cuthbcrt, fire was kindled within the church, and water set 
commonly known as the Durham Book ? ” thereon in a copper vessel and made to boil, in the 

I said I knew it had been transcribed and illu- presence only of the priest and the accused. Then 
minated by the Bishop of Lindi&farne, a hundred entered two men of either side, and agreed that the 
years ago, and that he had been twenty-and-two years water boiled furiously ; then an equal number of 
about it. additional men of either side entered the church, all 

The king sayth, ” Sister, believe me, no great work fasting, and ranged themselves on either side the 
was ever perfected in a hurry. It was by labour and ordcnl. Then the priest sprinkled them with holy 
patience that the bishop made his book worth a royal water and made each of them taste thereof ; then 
ransom. I have desired that mine eyes should sec it, they kissed the Gospels, and were signed with the 
long time, but would not send spears and horses so sign of the cross. All this while the fire was not 
far in troubled times, only myself to please ; ncvcrlhe- mended, and peradventure the water ceased boiling ; 
less, now that it may profit you to sec the book, else how should ensue what happer.<id? A stone 
I will send. It may be that the monks will lend it to being cast into the pot, Umfrieg plunged his hand in 
me on pledge ; or on the word of a king.” Thereafter after it and drew it out, while Simon the priest 
he praised my delineations of herbs and flowers, my uttered an ejaculatory prayer, that the truth might be 
colours of red and of blue, and the smoothness of my made manifest unto all men. The hand was wound 
parchments : howbeit, when I to my chamber retired up in a linen cloth and sealed ; in that fashion it was 
that night, I was disturbed because that my limnings kept for three days. At the end of that time, the 
had made merry the king ; and was ready to wish seals were broken, the cloth was unwound ; and the 
that I had not showed them unto him. Then saw hand was found . . . whole ! like as its fellow. 

I how far the pleasure of executing a work of art Now, here ensues the marvel. Umfrieg was after- 
cxccedeth the pleasure of having it apprised by others wards detected endeavouring to pass one of the 
when y wrought. For sympathy is pleasant, and praise mancusa, which, unbeknown to him, was marked ; and 
is pleasant ; but the excellency of art is th at it is all- being taken in the manner, he confessed, and should 

il! “* unknown to th » AnKlo-S.xon ladta. — 

w *ne sigMg ornament so often leen In 8axon architecture. l f (S) Humphrey t 
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have suffered death ! howbeit, his kinsmen redeemed 
him by paying his were, and the amount of the stolen 
treasure, besides giving borh for his future fidelity. 
Now, albeit he confessed his own guilt, he could not 
be brought to confess any collusion or deceit in the 
administration of the ordeal ; albe Bald the physician, 
who was certified in his own mind that some outward 
application had hardened his hand, offered him monies 
and his mediation with my father, if he the same 
would reveal: alleging that the individual wrong 
would be greatly atoned for by the general benefit 
that would accrue therefrom. Not one word would 
he confess, that hardened Umfrieg: ho was always a 
dose, unpleasant fellow. So Bald interceded not 
with my father : the office of cup-bearer was given 
unto Snel ; and Umfrieg, after lying long in bonds, was 
cost forth, a feo-lun, that is to say, one who hath not a 
penny. In the old days, had lie escaped with his life, 
lie would have lost hand and foot. I think he after- 
wards joined a hloth. 1 All this crime and sorrow 
might I Ethelfled have prevented, had I locked the 
money in the oaken chest. 

Now, save for this untoward event, my yisit to the 
court as at this time, was full pleasant ; but, insofar 
ns others were concerned in it, completely secular. 
There was much to tell, much to hear : when I spake 
of taking the veil, no one seemed to hear me. Many 
people came and went ; among the rest was the king 
of Northumbria's son, who came and did not go. He 
was winsome, clerclike, and could play well on the 
harp and rote. To my great surprise, Ethclswitha 
asked me if I would have him to my husband. I said 
no ; I was the bride of heaven, and dared not to think 
of an earthly spouse ; it would be Bin. She said that 
was nothing ; I had taken no vows, and was, as yet, 
unfettered ; but I knew I had taken a vow in mine 
heart, as sacredly as if the bisceopa had held the Host 
before me at the altar. Howbeit, her I told not, save 
in general, that I could not, nor would not ; wherefore 
Ethclswitha" was on no wise to bo blamed for that she 
bade the king to talk to me. But it fell, that ere 
he returned from the chase, I had the grace of a few 
hours to myself ; and the end of my reflections was, 
that my Saviour must be all or nothing to me; 
that iny word would not be worth an egg if I kept it 
not to him, albeit none else had wist it to be pledged ; 
that there was much peace and much profit to be 
hoped for, if my life were hidden with Christ in God ; 
that he could help me, and that he would help me 
through all trials, if so be I gave myself wholly unto 
him ; and that I could, and that I would. Therefore the 
king, when he had speech of me, found me firm as a 
rock, and after saying all that could be said on the 
matter as well as any one could Bay it, he came to a 
pause. Then, quoth the king, "I never knew so 
stedfait a mind ! go on thy way rejoicing, Ethelfieda ! 
heavenly angels be thy speed ! Noted shalt thou be 
among our holy women; and for all thou sayest, 
in thy too great modesty, of the uselessness of an 


unmarried woman's life, be secure it needs not in thy 
oase to be so, but may be quite otherwise; for you may 
help me in my schemes greatly. I have store of high 
and holy work that none but one so gentle, so pure, 
so wiselike as thyself can do; and I wit tbou wilt do 
it well for me, my sister ! ” 

Thereon, what could I do, but kiss his hand, and 
then steal away to the chapel, and kneel down before 
the altar P happy, happy! to wist that in giving 
myself wholly unto God, I had gained the power of 
being .useful and finding favour in the eyes of the 
king. 

(To be continued.) 
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Chapter XII. 

On the northern side of a prairie, eighteen miles in 
extent, two groves approach within a short distance 
of each other from the cast and west. They lie on 
a lofty swell of land, and are visible many miles away. 
The plain between these dark green promontories is 
smooth as the unruffled sea, and you fancy as you look 
upon its quiet outline, while the tree-tops toss and swell 
against the clear blue sky, that the smallest object 
would be discernible. Presently a short dark line 
rises against the light, and as the coach toils over 
swell after swell, and brings you nearer the object, it 
grows distinct, permanent, and bold, and fastens 
itself with a strange pertinacity on the eye and mind. 
It concentrates your wandering thoughts, and you 
wonder what could have led to the construction of 
such an object on that spot. No dwelling or other 
tenement is visible, and the green wall of the western 
grove rises apparently a full mile from it. There it 
stands without proportion or symmetry, its harsh angles 
unrelieved by a single shrub, its silent walls brown 
with the storms of years. It is a tomb f Further 
back in the grove stands a house near which its 
silent tenant lived and died. 

Long before these lands were vacated by the 
Indians, a settler came hither from the eastward, 
with his family. Ho was roving through these 
beautiful gardens in search of a spot whereon to make 
his home. One morning bis white-topped wagon 
entered the southern border of this large prairie, and, 
all day, was seen by the wondering Indians at the 
grove, to rise and fall slowly among the green 
swells, coming nearer and nearer, till at nightfall it 
halted on the line where this solitary tomb now stands. 
Here the travellers encamped, and one who has visited 
the spot, will not wonder that when the patriarch had 
seen the next sun rise on the scene before him, he 
declared their journeyings ended I A site was selected 
in the grove for their cabin, the logs were felled, and 
laid up by the father aud his sons, and a frontier 
home soon sent its smoke curling through the over- 
hanging boughs. Their only neighbours were the 
rambling Indians who, in their excursions from the 


(1) A band of thieves. 
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north and south, always halted at this grove . They 
had no domestic animals save the faithful cattle that 
had drawn them, and a do g. 

For many months after the cabin was built they 
depended on wild game and fruits for subsistence. 
The rifle of the father brought down abundant supplies 
of deer and grouse, and the smaller members of the 
family' could trap the quail, gather berries and plums, 
and beat the hazel and nut-trees. 

The wife and mother wrought patiently for those 
she loved. Her busy hands kept a well-ordered home 
during the day, and at night they plied the needle 
to the wardrobe of her little household band. It was 
already scanty, and materials to replace the worn-out 
garments were far away, and would cost what she 
had not to give. When one was worn beyond the 
resuscitating powers of her needle, its place was 
supplied, as well as might be, by the skins which they 
bad taken from their game. 

Sunrise and evening twilight found the father at 
his labours. lie had no harvest that year, but if he 
would reap the next, much preparation must be 
made before the winter came. First, the turf was 
broken where lie proposed to plant his corn, rails 
were next made and bid around it, some of the 
native hay was gathered and piled up at the corner of 
his cabin, and a little garden fenced and ploughed. 

| When all these things were done, there yet remained 
the journey to the nearest settlement for winter goods 
and grains, and for the cow, which could not longer 
be dispensed with. When all was ready, the father 
and his eldest son started in the emigrant wagon, 
and were absent many days, during each of which the 
mother and her little children — protected, if danger 
came, only by the dog — looked anxiously out upon the 
great prairie, now embrowned by the frosts of autumn, 
and wondered when they would return. There were few 
travellers then in those uninhabited plains. Day 
after day passed, and no sign of life was visible on the 
plain, save the deer bounding among its crisp herbage, 
or the famished wolf, rushing madly against the winds 
which bore the scent of prey. The intense sunshine 
which flooded this swaying sea, was now softened by 
the hazy atmosphere peculiar to those plains in the 
autumn months ; the flowers were all dead, the trees 
disrobed, and a wild, vast desolation, which penetrated 
the soul of the lone woman, seemed hovering over the 
face of her new home. 

On the fifth day, a party of Sauk warriors, plumed 
and painted, entered her dwelling. Her heart beat 
quick, and her eye glanced wildly toward her little 
ones, as their swarthy figures darkened the door ; but 
a moment restored her self-possession. She knew 
they were not enemies, and felt secure in her very 
helplessness. They had not lived much among the 
whites, and it requires some teaching to induce the 
savage to fall on a helpless person who is not his foe. 
With the few words and signs which she had acquired, 
she entered into conversation with them, and learned 
that they were on their way to give battle to the 
Kaskaskias and Pcorias. Here was a new cause of 


solicitude ; her husband's read lay through the battle- 
ground, and who could tell wbat savages, seeking 
blood, might do P or what would be his fate should he 
fall between the hostile parties I Offering them such 
hospitality as her poor home afforded, and praying 
that it might purchase the safety of the absent, she 
signified her hopes and fears, and watched their 
retreating footsteps with a boding heart. 

All day site bent her eyes to scan the plain, but 
nothing met her search save the forms of the retreating 
warriors, which grew dimmer with distance and the 
fading night, till at length they were wholly lost. 
With aching head And anxious heart she put her little 
ones to bed; and when they slept, she rose and 
looked anxiously out upon the night. Black broken 
clouds were driving across the heavens at a fearful 
rate, and the wind rushed through the naked trees, 
and howled around her chimney, like some evil spirit 
demanding sacrifice. 

The only window of her cabin looks over the plain ; 
and there she stands gazing as if the daylight rested 
on it, and she hoped each moment to see the long- 
wished-for object heave in sight. Presently a strange 
light gleams on the blackened sky ! Whnt should it 
be P not lightning, for it rose instead of falling, and 
hung longer on the sight than the electric flash. But 
it is gone ! — now again it comes, stronger, and looks 
as if the bright, fiery sun had lost his place, and 
without any precursor were rushing up the southern 
sky. Again it almost disappears ; but the faint tinge 
is soon increased, and a broad glare bursts up which 
overwhelms that widowed heart. The dreadful truth 
pierces licr very heart, and makes her whole frame 
tremble. The prairie is on fire ! Oh God ! 1 what a 
conviction! She remembers now that they have 
talked of prairie fires, and promised themselves much 
pleasure in beholding them. But she never dreamed 
of the red demon as nn enemy, aud one to be en- 
countered in this dreadful solitude. 

JTcr heart sinks within her. There are no means 
to avert or escape it. The only living things about 
her arc the children and the faithful dog. The 
former arc sleeping quietly, and the latter sits at her 
feet gazing in her face with a mute sympathy that 
1 brings tears to her eyes. She does not need to look 
for the light now, for it has gained f D that she cannot 
escape its glare. The wind is bearing the fire almost 
with its own speed across the immense savannah. 
She cannot calculate the distance at which she first 
saw it, but if it were at the extreme southern border, 
it must, with such a wind, reach her in a few hours, 
nay, even less ! 

But what to do, where to go ! She rushes to the 
door. Merciful Heaven ! It is all one sea of dry 
combustibles around her. Grass, dry grass every- 
where ! she can find no refuge. The very tree tops, 
if she could gain them, with those she is bound to 
save or perish with, would afford her no protection 
from such a sea of flame as is roaring yonder ! The 
wind increases, the elements seem to grow madder as 
the flame approaches, and aggravate its fuiy. With 
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every blast, it towers and earls, and then, as if enraged 
at its own impotence, sinks a moment sullenly, to 
gather strength for a fresh effort. 

There is a large creek about four miles away, and 
on this the lone woman hangs her last faint hope. 
The wind will not befriend her, and she can only hope 
that the waters may arrest the flame. Hapless 
woman 1 she little knew the strength of the devas- 
tating demon that was let loose that night! A 
Blender thread of water to separate her from such a 
surging sea of flame ! But if it did not protect her ! 
What then ! If the last extremity came ! what should 
she do f She could have but few moments to deliberate, 
after the dreadful foe crossed this line. Bewildered, 
almost stupified, by the terrors of her condition, she 
had not waked her children. She had contemplated 
their dreadful fate alone, almost in silence, and with 
little action, after she opened the door and was over- 
powered by the conviction that to leave the house was 
even more certain death than to remain. 

Now, when the time grew short, and the hot breath 
of her relentless foe rushed fiercely around her, she 
addressed herself rapidly to the care of her little ones; 
she woke them with much difficulty, and with much 
more brought them to comprehend the danger that 
awaited them. One lively boy enjoyed the spectacle, 
and clapped his hands, and almost maddened his 
mother, by rushing out to get a fairer view of the 
wonderful scene. But where was the dog ? the noble 
dog who was her only intelligent' friend in this fearful 
time P Her quick mind had counted on his protection, 
in case she should escape and were shelterless. But 
where was he ? She stepped to the door the light 
was now strong and revealed distinctly every object. 
Ho was nowhere to be seen! She made the wood 
ring with his name, and presently a low supplicating 
bark was borne to her cars on the hot wind. 

The fire had crossed the creek, and was tearing its 
way, like an infuriated demon, up the plain. A few 
minutes must decide her fate — she fell on her knees, 
and commended herself and her helpless babes to the 
mercy of her God ; and then rose, calm and collected 
for the event. She had not, hitherto, contemplated 
the wonderful scene apart from the dangers with 
which it was fraught ; but now, for the first time, she 
was struck with its grandeur and sublimity. It was 
■ an unbroken line of flame, wide as the eye could reach, 
mounting, roaring, crackling, and sending up columns 
of black smoke which, as they rose, became rarer, and, 
rising still higher, were reilluminatcd so as to appear 
another devouring demon sweeping the heavens. 
Mercy and hopo seemed aliko cut off by its augry 
glare. The fiery wall shut out the world behind, 
except occasionally, when a blast cleft it, it opened 
upon a black chasm that looked like the funeral 
vault of nature. 

Scarcely had she taken this brief survey, and noted 
the nearer approach of the flame, when the dog came 
bounding to her side, and with the most earnest 
petitions, sought her attention without the door. 
She followed him a few steps, scarcely thinking what 


she did, but, finding nothing, and seeing him making 
rapidly for some distant point, she turned book, closed 
the door, and sat down before the window to watoh 
the progress of the fire. In an instant he was there, 
pawing, whining, howling, and, by eveiy means in his 
pawer, soliciting her attention. Before she could 
open the door to admit him he bounded through 
the window. 

“ Merciful God ! what have you done ! we shall 
all be consumed — there is no hope now ! " He stood 
at her feet ; the Btrong intelligence of his face fas- 
cinated her eye in spite of the danger. What could 
lie mean P In un instant the sagacity of his instinct 
flashed upon her. To the ploughed field ! Yes, there 
was hope, and there alone. She seized the two 
younger children in one arm, and almost lifting the 
other by her hand, she fied along the trodden path, 
the delighted dog going before, and manifesting his 
joy by every sign in his power. They gain the fence 
— the fire is at their heels, it almost blisters their 
unprotected faces l One or two more leaps, and the 
hcrbless ground is gained. The fire lias nothing now 
to feed on, and almost faint with the sudden and i 
certain safety, the exhausted mother drops ou the 
ground among her helpless infants. 

“Merciful Saviour, what an escape!” In a few 
minutes the flames are besieging the house, the logs 
covered with dry bark are but a morsel in their fierce 
jaws, the haystack takes fire and communicates to 
the rest of the cabin, aud while the great volume of 
the fire sweeps among the trees and over the plain, it 
leaves the heavier materials to be consumed more 
slowly. Long did the light of the burning home, 
therefore, blight the eye of the lone woman after 
the “ prairie fire ” had done its worst around hor, and j 
gone, bearing ruin and devastation to tho northern 
plains and groves. Worn out by tho terrors of the 
night, she sank into tho semblance of sleep, on the 
naked earth, among her babes, with her faithful pro- 
tector crouched at her feet. 

Cuaptee XIII. 

She woke in the morning to the dread reality 
which had been briefly forgotten; but which’ now 
broke with stunning force upon her senses. Her 
children were chilled and Iiungiy. Tho spot where | 
late their pleasant hcarthsidc shone was a heap of 
mouldering brands and blackened ashes, with which I 
the morning winds were toying in merry pastime. 
There was neither food nor shelter! and when she ' 
rose to her feet and looked out upon the plain, its 
strange appearance startled her. It seemed more 
boundless than ever, and the blackness of desolation 
brooded over every foot of it. It was clean shorn of 
every blade of vegetation, and appeared, within the 
last few hours, to have been blighted with a curse 
from whicli the smiles of heaven could scarcely 
redeem it. 

With faltering steps the unhappy woman gathered 
her little ones, and prepared to leave their cheerless 
bed. But whither should they go! there was no 
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house within many miles. Beside her own little roof 
•he had not seen another since they left the last 
settlement. To seek shelter or bread, therefore, from 
others was impossible. Her only resource was to 
search the wasted wood and plain for roots or nuts, 
or whatever might be left to support life, till her 
husband's return. The lire of her cabin would warm 
the shivering babes for one or two days at least, and 
if help came not then, she must trust herself to the 
mercies of a journey over the bleak desert. 

Bending her steps, therefore, towards the smoulder- 
ing ruins, she soothed and warmed her children, and 
set out with the generous dog to search the grove 
for food. It was a desperate pilgrimago: most of 
the nuts and fruits in the vicinity of the house, had 
been gathered and deposited in the loft for winter 
use ; and of those that were left upon the ground, 
few had escaped the consuming flames of the previous 
night. Occasionally she found one sheltered by a 
decayed log or a heavy clump of grass, which the fire 
in its haste had not stopped to devour. But they 
were rare, and she had three mouths to feed beside 
her own ! A scanty meal was, however, obtained, and 
she returned to the fire. The warmth relieved their 
sufferings more effectually than the coarse morsel 
they had eaten. The little ones wondered where the 
house was, but rejoiced in the great pile of burning 
logs, and after a little time, the mother had the 
happiness of seeing them forget their hunger in some 
merry games. 

Long and intensely this day did her eyes dwell on 
the wide, block plain ! She had no need to look so 
earnestly, for the most careless glance would have 
revealed the white cover of the wagon if it had been 
moving over the dark surface. Noon passeef, and 
brought no signal of mercy. She could seo the brown 
deer leaping timidly over the scorched waste, and the 
grouse wheeling his short, swift flight from place to 
place; but this was all. Another night of dreadful 
solitude! exposed to cold and hunger, and to the 
starved wolf! shelterless, weaponless — the dog their 
only defence. 

During the day she had found a few of the ground- 
nuts, which grow quite abundantly in tbo edge of the 
grove ; with these she fed her little ones ; and part- 
ing with nearly all her clothing, wrapped them in the 
scant oovering; and with pleasant words, while her 
heart was bursting, soothed them to sleep, and laid 
them on the charred turf to the windward of the 
smoking pile, wbilo, with her noble dog, she sat down 
to watch their slumbers. At intervals, for several 
hours, the winds bore to her aching cars the short, 
querulous barking of the small prairie wolf, and once 
or twice her very blood curdled when the shrill, dis- 
mal howl, by which the large, grey wolf summons 
his neighbours for an attack, resounded over the bleak 
waste! The night was utterly black. Beyond the 
little circle, faintly lighted by the wasting embers, 
nothing could be discerned. Her eyes would not 
warn her of an enemy within three yards; mid as 
often as she peered into the darkness at every new 


sound, the faithful dog would nestle to her Bide and 
lick her hand, and turn his intelligent eyes toward hers 
with an expression of sympathy and confidence that 
cheered her solitary vigil more than she could tell. 

The cold winds howled around her thinly-clad frame, 
and chilled it to the core. The noises one by one 
died away, and, spite of the horrors of her condition, 
a drowsiness stole over her which she could scarcely 
resist. Her eyelids drooped, and her shivering body 
swayed slightly to and fro, when the smouldering ends 
of the logs tumbled into a new position, and sent 
upward a volume of shining, crackling sparks, which 
roused her sinking energies and braced her for another 
hour’s watching. At last the darkness became pro- 
foundly silent! Save the steady pressure of the 
wind, not a sound was heard. The nocturnal wan- 
derers seemed to have withdrawn to their h&untB, and 
left nature to the undisputed reign of night. Chilled, 
and faint with fatigue and fasting, the lonely watcher 
could no longer preserve her wakefulness ; she curled 
her shivering form close to the sleeping babes, and 
left the vigil to the faithful dog. 

It was stupor rattier than sleep that locked her 
faculties till the cry for food recalled them. The fire j 
was diminishing, the sun was up, but he looked coldly ' 
through a moss of leaden vapour that was crowding up 
the south-eastern sky. The whole heavens were cur- 
tained with the still sullen mass which threatened 
every moment to descend in rain. A few hours 
before, she had thought her condition could scarcely 
be aggravated. But the impending storm was little 
less to be dreaded, in their feeble state, than the 
terrible foe which had exposed them to it. Her limbs 
were stiff* and full of pain ; her brain reeled, and her 
sight became dim, as she rose to her feet and pre- 
pared to search the grove once more for something to 
sustain life in her hungry children. 

Her own desire for food was gone ; she would have 
loathed the most tempting viands. But when the 
little ones hung upon her garments aud begged for 
bread, sho summoned her fainting limbs to one more 
effort ; and taking a direction which had not been tried 
before, she found, after a long and painful search, a 
few stalks of the ground-nut, which her feeble hands 
with difficulty removed from their firm hold upon the 
soil. Tho roots of these afforded a morsel wherewith 
to still the cries that pierced her leart. And when 
there was no further hope, and her limbs tottered 
beneath her, and strange racking pains wrung her worn 
body, she hastened back to the spot which still seemed 
home, though nought of home was there, and felt, if 
her hour were come, it were better to lie down and 
perish by those consecrated ashes, than in the cheer- 
less wood. A drizzling rain was falling when she 
reached the spot, and threatened to increase. It would 
be impossible to preserve the fire long; but pushing 
the brands together, she gathered her trembling little 
ones about her knees, and, between her periods of 
agony, sought to impress their memories with the 
terrible events that had befallen them. She endea- 
voured to make the eldest boy comprehend that he 
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might be the only narrator whom his father would 
find, should he ever return; aud left many tender 
messages for him and for her first-born. With pallid, 
tearful face he promised to do as she desired ; but 
urged her to tell him whore she would be when his 
father came, and whether his little brothers were 
going with her, to leave him all alone. 

The rain increased, and their drenched garments 
gave the chilling blast redoubled power. The embers 
hissed and blackened, and soon refused to warm the 
shuking group. Like the pangs of death grew the 
mother’s agony! — as certain and relentless! And 
there, beside tho reeking ruins of her home, the black 
earth beneath, and the pitiless storm above, there 
alone, her only attendants the helpless children and 
the dog, who sat at her head, and seemed almost to 
weep over her writhing form, the hapless woman gave 
birth to a little being, whose eyes never opened to 
the desolation of its natal hour. 

Long did the mother lie unconscious alike of the 
terror-stricken cries of the children, and the moaning 
caresses of her dumb friend. The day was far advanced 
when her eyes opened on the dreadful scene. The 
cold rain was pouring steadily down, and twilight 
seemed to her faint eyes to be creeping over the earth. 
A pleasant sound was ringing in her ears, but it was 
eitlier a dream, or its import had faded from her mind 
before it was fully grasped. She made an effort to 
rise, but fell senseless. Once again, her eyes opened, 
and this time it was no illusion. Tlu: eldest of her 
little watchers was shouting in her car, “ Mother, I 
see father’s wagon and there indeed it was, close 
at hand before his untrained eye had discovered it. 
All day it had been toiling across the black prairie ! 
Tho rain had softened the turf, aud the wheels sank 
without cutting it, so that the last few miles had been 
inconceivably tedious. The mourning garb of the 
plain had struck the hearts of both father and son 
with indescribable terror. The former would have 
left his slow team and flown across it, but his son had 
charge of tho cow, aud this was impossible. More 
alarmed and excited os he advanced, ho was still 
obliged to restrain his intense feelings, and accommo- 
date his progress to the Blow motion of the tired 
cattle. Night drew on before the desolation of his 
home was revealed to him. When within about a 
mile, lie should have discovered the house, but all was 
a level waste ! Unable longer to endure tho torture, 
he sprang forward, leaving tho animals to follow as 
they chose. He flew, he shouted, and the dog bounded 
to meet the well-known voice. When the boy saw 
the wagon, the father had just left it, so that oven as 
ho repeated the joyful tidings, the stricken man stood 
over them, half-stupified by the effort to comprehend 
the nature and extent of his calamities. 

A group of perishing children, an infant corpse, a 
dying wife 1 and all, all gone, where with to minister 
even the decent ceremonies of such a period. Oh, 
how bitterly his heart cursed the day when he trusted 
the treacherous beauty that invited him there. He 
raised the dying woman in his arms ; the seal was on 


her glazing eye, and the feint flattering it her wrist 
foretold the last and worst that could befal him! 
Slowly, word by word, she told her agonizing tale. 
He threw his garments over her, and wiped the rain- 
drops from her face, and drew her to his heart. But 
the cold dew returned, and told that storm or shelter 
would be soon the same to her I He prayed her 
forgiveness, and with wild, incoherent words, accused 
himself of her cruel murder. She vindicated him from 
these accusations with all her little strength, and with 
many messages for her absent son, and many prayers 
for her dear children and their father, she resigned her 
breath, just as the last light was fading from the 
western sky. 

She had begged that her tomb might be made on 
the site of the burned cabin. And there, when he 
had watched two days and nights by her unsheltered 
corpse, and hewn a rough coffin to receive her and 
her untimely babe, she was deposited. The grave was 
a rude hollow, scooped with sticks and the hands of 
the widowed husband and his sons. The preparations 
were completed aud the dead lowered on the afternoon 
of the second day. At midnight a troop of famished 
wolves uttackcd the holy spot, and but for tho rifle of 
the husband, would have torn its sacred contents from 
their rude repose. The next day he felled the nearest 
trees, and laid them in the form of a vault on the spot. 
Aud this it is which greets the traveller’s eye so many 
miles away on the untcuantcd prairie. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FLOWERS OF SPRING. 

" What is this place, my mother, 

This quiet piece of ground 1 
And why does the long grass wave uncut. 

When tho hay lies all around 1” 

“ My child, it is the old kirkyard. 

And here they lay the dead ; 

And they sleep in silence underground, 

While the grass waves overhead. 

And the yew-trees bend above them. 

While sun beams come and go, 

And glide between the dewy leaves, 

Aud shake on the turf below. 

And hero the long grass never 
Bcforo tho mower falls. 

For we seem to know and love each blade 
That grows within these walls.” 

- " When I lie hero, my mother, 

Will you come and plant above. 

The primrose and tho violet. 

And all the flowers 1 love)” 

“ My child, my child, may Heaven 
Preserve you many a year, 

To live with mo in memory 
When 1 am sleeping hero ! 

If we are to be parted, 

Not you must go, but I ; 

And as l’vo taught you how to live. 

I'll teach you how to die.” 

Tho winter’s come : the flowers are dead ; 

The baro tree tops swing rattling in tho gale ; 

With mist the sky is overspread ; 

The earth looks sadly forth from out her snowy veil. 
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With sudden clang, a sullen sound 
Gomes slowly swinging through tue gloom : 

The passing bell proclaims around, 

One more inhabitant of earth is journeying toward 
the tomb. 

The sound has ceased ; the passing knell is toll’d— 
All silent stands the belfry grey ; 

But still in fancy peals its deep tone o’er the wold, 
Bings loud its summons to the mind, then slowly 
dies away. 

The soft winds blow ; the streamlets flow 
From every laughing hill ; 

Tho flowers awake, and from their sleep 
Glow forth bright primroses, while still 
With scarce half open’d eyes the timid violets peep. 

To fairy cars the hyacinths arc ringing, 

In every shady wood ; 

The harebell on its slender stalk is swinging, 

In lonely solitude. 

Tho daisies stud tho verdant lea, 

In mossy dingles waves the cowslip’s sheen ; 

Round opening rosebuds hums the hovering bee, 
And golden buttercups gleam o'er the enamcll’d green. 
But where the tall old church yard trees extend their 
quivering shade. 

And to the softly breathing winds the rustling 
grasses wave. 

There all the flowers that deck the spring in twilight’s 
hour are laid : 

For there a mother’s lore adorns a little new-mado 
grave. . n. r. 


THE WEATHER-WISE. 

A TALE ILLUSTHATIVE OF FARMING A CENTURY AGO. 

Joiin Buzzhead cultivated a small farm of not 
quite fifty acres, and, being an utterly uneducated 
man, (for in his youth, so far from there being any 
theories of national education, even Sunday-schools 
were not invented,) with nothing to divert him from 
his agricultural labours, he was one of the most suc- 
cessful cultivators of the soil thereabout or anywhere 
else. In fact, John was comfortable, seemed always 
to do the thing in the right season, and had better 
crops than the great farmer Lcibigging, though lie 
understood to a spoonful of salt, to a pennyweight of 
potash, not to mention a wheelbarrow of guano, what 
was exactly best for a twenty-acre field. All the 
neighbours round about held that John was very 
lucky; yet it was not chance, but observation and 
experience that helped him so continuously. The son 
of a peasant who had never stirred ten miles from 
the place of his nativity, nurtured amid the same 
scenes of rural labour and quietude, and acquainted 
with the soil as if he were an earthworm, Buzzhcad 
sirfiply followed the old example, and flourished like 
a green bay-tree, as his father aud grandfather had 
done, in his memory, but rather improving on their 
condition, as, 

“ Lo, two puddings smoked upon the board ! " 

His grand secret and forte, however, lay in Weather 
Wisdom, for, as it is truly said — “ Some are wise, 
and some otherwise.” On the gable end of his bam 


stood a venerable weathercock, the indications of 
which he studied from daybreak till dark, and read 
off as diligently as the Astronomer Royal, Airy, reads 
off his lessons on nebula), double stars, and new 
planets, in Greenwich-park. As the cook veered John 
reasoned. If from north towards south, or east to- 
wards west, or vice versa \ more or less in a given time, 
John was clear, as if he were possessed with the high- 
lander’s second sight, of coming rain, or drought, or 
heat, or cold, or calm, or tempest, or indeed of what- 
ever the weather might be which was about to issue 
from the skicy elements of Heaven's alchemy. 

Thus had the world wagged with John Buzzhcad 
to the age of fifty-five, and, indeed, to the precise date 
of one stormy night, which befcl on the Oth of No- 
vember: a night more celebrated for change in the 
city of London than in the country, with the excep- 
tion at which our talc has now arrived. In the one 
case a lord mayor had sunk and another risen, or at 
least been lifted from the table at which he had too 
freely toasted, in loving cups, the joyous and up- 
roarious citizens who filled the Guildhall, and upon 
whom the ancient barbarians, Gog and Magog, looked 
down fasting and contemptuously, 1 bequeathing to 
the majority the heart-burnings and head-aches of the 
morning. 

On that morning, the 10th, John had neither head- 
ache nor ailment. His night’s rest undisturbed by 
the tempest, he was out, as usual, soon after the 
break of day, aud as usual consulted his oracle for 
a meteorological premonition. “A liltlo to the 
southward of west,” said he, “ and excessively cold 
and chilly for the wind in that quarter. It is veering 
round to the south: there can be no doubt of a 
renewal of the storm; it is of no use going a-field 
to-day, or till it blows over. The turnips won't hurt ; 
but as for sowing winter wheat, that would be mad- 
ness.” And so he walked in to breakfast, as if he 
preferred a rasher to being rash on the farm. Day 
after day passed, and though the wind did not vary 
a point, no bad weather ensued. The turnips were 
not refreshed by rain, nor was the fallow, prepared 
for the wheat seed, inundated with wet. John was 
still puzzled, and still expecting, till the month of 
November, the gloomy, abused, and suicidal month, 
had, in this instance, worn itself out in extraordinary 
clearness and sunshine. The time jras lost, and John 
resolved to sow, though rather late, aud in spite of 
the false weathercock. 

Friday and Saturday, December 1st and 2d, there 
were preparations for Goosegrcen Fair to be made. 
Sunday was the 3d, the fair was on Monday, the 4th, 
and tlie worst that had been for seven years. Tuesday, 
t he 5th, was occupied with arranging what had been 
brought back unsold, and what had been purchased ; 

(1) Agreeably to a sons, which for ita facctiouaneas deserves to 
be popular in the city, though the singer, via. Gog, it must bo 
confessed, is rather timber-tuned 

" I really think these city lords 
Must be a shabby set ; 

Wo have stood here since King Charles's days, 

And had no dinner yot { 

** Chorui.—An we to dine to-day ?” Arc. 
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and therefore the sowing was happily fixed for Wed- 
nesday the 6th, the Cock having auspiciously gone 
round and pointed to the promising north-west, which 
had never failed to bring weather the most favourable 
for agricultural operations. “All is right at lust/’ 
said John, and retired to bed, wrapped first in measure- 
less content, and next in a sound sonorous sleep, out 
of which lie did not wake till past six o’clock ! Could 
he believe his eycsP Were they open, or did he 
dream P Dream lie did not. The ground, far and 
wide, had during the night been covered, half a foot 
iu depth, with a fall of snow, even thus early in t he 
season. John was astounded. John was perplexed. 
John did not know what to make of it; but he knew 
that lie could not do a bit of any kind of work till the 
white mantle was removed from the eurth. It was 
unlucky and vexatious even iu-doors there was 
little or nothing to be done; and idleness is the 
farmer’s abhorrence. The snow lasted a good while, 
and, melting, laid the country-side under a deep 
solution of slush. The fields w ere morasses, the roads 
ditches. The Cock veered at last to the south, and 
| Buzzhead’s hopes turned to the same gentle aspect 
| for pleasant airs to expel the moisture, and permit 
him, like Noah from the ark, to set his foot on dry 
] land. Vain hopes ; fallacious index. January set in 
\ with a hard frost; and, except the boys sliding, and 
j the womcn-folks slipping, there was not a semblance 
j of busy life on or about the premises. The turnips 
; were with difficulty extracted from the hard-bound 
| ground to feed a score and a half of sheep ; one of 
j which John thought proper to kill for family provision 
. before it lost flesh in consequence of insufficient 
nutriment. This was, at least, something to do ; and 
| the work w r as increased by saving the blood, and 
! applying it, by means of pickaxe and spade, to the 
roots of the fruit-trees iu the orchard, which had 
: seemed last aulumu most in need of recruiting. The 
i Buzzheads for a hundred yeais had employed this as 
l a sovereign remedy; and, soolh to soy, their pippins 
| were as abundant as any, and inferior to none. Other 
' venerated recipes and customs were not quite so 
certain, but upon the average they served to perforin 
! their offices about as well as the more improved sys- 
tems, partially or entirely adopted by the neighbours, 
as they happened to be of the slow, lethargic, or 
j| vehement go-a-heud agricultural breeds. Thus, for 
i 1 example, in his last brewage of October beer, John ' 
i had found that the buck-bean of his ancestry was not 
in fact so good as the hop of more universal use in 
modern times ; and although he had since infused the 
roots of avens from the hedge-rows to prevent the 
malt from growing sour, they had given it so spicy 
a flavour that it needed ail acquired taste to relish it 
even among the hinds. 

February, with the compass direct to the dry north, 
turned out uncommonly wet. Things seemed deter- 
! mined to go wrong. The severity and changeableness 
i of the weather had told upon the poultry yard, and 
turkey cock, dunghill cock, and bantam cock, together 
j with their severul seraglios and rising families of 
VOL. xv. 


various ages, appeared like the weathercock, incon- 
sistent with themselves, and quite contrary to the 
management which had hitherto been found sufficient 
to ensure health and eggs, at the commencement 
of spring. Mrs. Buzzhdad tried the old infallible 
remedy of one-third damaged rice, and two-thirds of 
buckwheat, and fed them as well as they would feed; 
but many of them pined and died. 

John, meanwhile, thought it, at any rate, wet 
enough to do his utmost for his wheat when post- 
poned so late iu March, anil only to be trusted under 
favourable aspects for the likelihood of producing a 
tolerable crop, and so he made his compost of pond 
mud, pigeon’s dung, and coal soot, and sowed it, 
a priori, in the field destined for the last experiment 
with the seed now kept back from November — above 
three months. The rain fell propitiously, and soaked 
the manure into the ground, (for if dry it w as deemed 
of no utility,) aud the unfortunate wheat was soon 
after committed to its additional stimulus in the 
maternal earth. 

It will ha\c been gathered from these piimitivc 
notions and practices, such ns they existed in the 
middle of last century, that Buzzhcad, with all fiis 
success, was very ignorant of agricultural chemistry. 

* As his great grandsirc had done, lie did, and lie would 
tell you that iu the time of his progenitor and model, 
England was more prolific than now; that vineyards 
were cultivated und Burgundy made, and that the people 
wanted no Humphry Davys or Professor Johnstons to 
teach them how to manure, how to plough, how to 
harrow, how to reap, and how to save. He despised 
theories, lie knew that brimstone was injurious, and 
Epsom salts beneficial in the soil, lie knew that 
chopped woollen rags and rabbit clippings were almost 
beyond anything else for promoting enormous returns 
of grain. But they were only requisite where the pure 
earth could not be had ; and this pure earth was the 
ideal of his worship. lie could tell it by its Bincll, 
and was well convinced it was so salutary, that 
physicians prescribed to tlicir patients to walk behind 
the plough, and by this means effected cuies far more 
wonderful than ever were achieved by dry bread, or 
cold water, or homoeopathic doses, or mesmeric passes. 
The breathing from the chest of the common mother, 
os the famous improved wheel plough beautifully 
traced furrows upon her breast, was the alpha and 
omega of agriculture and medicine, and the fruits aud 
herbs that sprung from this source and culture w’ere 
tenfold sweeter than where the soil w as polluted with 
filthy duug. Yet was there, os already acknowleged, 
much virtue in old rags; only care must be taken j 
that they were not dry and tindery. These were ! 
good old farming practical rules, and if the weather- j 
cock had done its duty rightly, the Buzzheads would ] 
have reaped the full benefit of them, especially | 
as they did a good deal by spade lrasbaudry in tho j 
arable portions of the land. — ! 

Pity it was that so much intelligence, skill, and il 
industry should have been thrown away during tho ,j 
period of which we have been writing, and all owing !| 
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to Mr. Buzzhead’s miscalculations about the weather- 
cock, and its indications of approaching atmospheric 
phenomena. Wonderful to relate, a west wind set in 
to begin a dry April, und all the turnips that were left 
were devoured by the fly, John having neglected to 
soak the seed m water impregnated with flour of brim* 
stone, which would have prevented that misfortune. 
The same plague attacked his wheat a little later, and 
did infinite harm, in spite of labourers being despatched 
along the furrows with cords reaching from furrow 
to furrow, and while wet with dew brushing them off 
whilst they crawled upon the shooting ears, and had 
not had time to lay their egg s, and hatch their 
maggots, in 1 he body of the corn. 

In May the hay-cut! ing was equally unfortunate. 
Tn defiance of the lying and deceitful weathercock, 

< wiicu it declared for fair it was sure to rain, and 
equally certain to be fair when it persisted in sticking 
to an invariably rainy quarter. The mowing, accom- 
plishing by taking a bright day, was followed by a 
perfect deluge, and the hay rotted where it lay, 
without even being cocked in its own natural method. 
Bur reed was obliged to be gathered for pasture, and 
tkr herbage of ladies' mantles had to be sought to 
feed the caLtle. To obtain these substitutes was 
very expensive; and in consequence of similar mistakes 
I and losses in everything else, the hogs were reduced 
, to the wild club-headed rush, and viper's hugloss had 
i to be scuttcred about to feed the bees, and induce the 
making of honey. ♦ 

Thus was July spent in a fever of crosses and dis- 
appointments, and the cost of expedients, however 
highly warranted in the school of 1752, had eaten 
. mortally into the economic savings of poor John 
Buzzhcad. His personal mortifications were also 
great, and it was almost disgusting to see his neigh- 
bours, over whom he had, perhaps, crowed a little 
when boasting of his own management in the good 
old style, and its superiority over their modern 
fashions, — it was almost disgusting, we repeat, to see 
how they chuckled at his failures. 

In August he cut his corn a little before it was 
ripe, as was the rule of his house, and the weather 
came on bo contrary to the weathercock promise, that 
it shrauk and shrivelled up instead of filling and 
ripening. This was the climax of a thoroughly bad 
year. The whole farm had gotten into a state of 
desolation and ruin. There was no success in any 
one produce to counterbalance the grievous destruc- 
tion of the rest. Only the orchard did something 
in a small way, and its fruits were gathered in the 
early morning, agreeably to the ancient adage, that 
apples, pears, and plums were, like human beings, all 
the better for, the gSght's rest and recruiting, and 
I ojght to be plucked by sunrise to make tho best 
| account of them. 

And John, let us record it to his praise, was of a 
i contented and Christian disposition. Even for this 
| smalt mercy lie gratefully thanked Providence, and 
|J another blessing al tended him. His potatoes did not 
i| take the disease which committed ravages around; 


and if he could but regain confidence in himself, he 
felt as if all might jet be well. But this was the 
puzzle. He gazed disconsolately at the no longer 
safe-guiding weathercock. It persevered in its 
caprioes and errors, and at last one day in a rage 
the master called Robin Softone, the half-witted Jack- 
of-all-work, to climb upon the thatch and pull it 
down. 

“ Whoa, ees, sir ! ” answered Robin, “ I sail doo 
that, for I ha’n’t seen no use on't since the storm 
blew it round about and fixed it all the wrong way 
lust winter !” 

“ Oh, Lord !” exclaimed John Buzzhead, “here is 
the secret from a fool after all : all right. Down with 
newfangled doctrines, and success to the farming of 
the good old times ; the Buzzheads will thrive again, 
iu spite of the misleading of weathercocks !” 

W. J. 


THE GREEK MOTHER. 

To the classic scholar and the student of ancient 
history, Greece is ever associated with everything 
that is great in arms and noble in the arts. It is 
pleasant to sit down and indulge in a sort of reverie 
concerning all one has read of those mighty names 
that shed glory on their own country, and bequeathed 
to other lands the brightness of their rising. At 
one time we are hemmed in, (though, fortunately, in 
imagination only,) with Leonidas, at Thermopylae, or 
encamped on the plains of Attica with Miltiadcs at 
Marathon, or waiting with Thcmistocles in the Bay of 
Salamis for the fleets of Xerxes, or retreating with 
Xenophon and his “ ten thousand ” from the plains of 
Cunaxa. The din of the battle-field has passed away, 
and instead of the noise of contending armies, wc ! 
hear the voice of Demosthenes haranguing the At he- j 
nian citizens, and of Socrates inculcating lessons of 
wisdom, and of Plato in the groves of Acadcnms j| 
conversing with his disciples on the most sublime ! 
speculations, human and divine. But thought, which , 
so frequently carries the mind from one extreme to j 
another, has now borne us from the schools of philo- | 
sophy to those of wit and pleasure, mid wc are | 
enjoying the cool of the evening /n the fragrant j 
gardens, where the later followers of Epicurus, freed j 
from the constraint of the austere creeds taught by | 
others, are indulging in the luxuries of what they 
conceive to he the only real good; for here alone 
was to be gathered the true Attic honey that left no 
bitterness behind it. Another “change has come 
o'er the spirit of our dream, 11 and we are standing by 
the statue of Jupiter Olympius, in tho studio of 
Phidias, from which we turn to enter that of Apollo- 
dorus, who has just finished his picture of “ Ajax 
struck by lightning,” while Zeuxis invites us to a 
" private view ” of his beautiful " Helen.” 

There is a marvellous pleasantness in such fancied 
communion with the mighty dead, 
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** Who through the mists of ages rear their heads 
In brave defiance of the storms of timo ; 

For haply, from those distant regions came 
A power that shed a light on man ; and as 
The sun draws from the earth rich fruits, drew forth 
* Bright thoughts and patriot feeling, and did give 
To Greece its fame unparallerd.” 

Barry Cornwall. 

It seems almost impossible to disconnect the coun- 
try, in imagination, even in its present comparatively 
humiliating position, from its former power and 
magnificence ; ils name acted as a talisman on Byron, 
who sacrificed his life in the attempt to revive some 
small portion of its original glory ; and the sight 
of tho little engraving of Mr. Corbould’s “ Greek 
Mother ” involuntary recalled to our recollection the 
Spartan matron, who, when her son was going out to 
battle, dismisses him with the injunction, — “ Return 
with thy shield, or on it/ 1 Possibly this incident 
would not have recurred to us, had wc not fancied 
there was at vvoik in tho mind of our “ Greek 
Mother” feelings somewhat akin to those of her war- 
like ancestor. There is undoubtedly a wide line of de- 
marcation to be drawn between the Greek of modern 
times, whatever the sex, and hint who assisted to 
dash down to earth the plume of the Persian 

" Lost land ! where Genius made his reign, 

And rear’d his golden arch on high ; 

Where Science raised her Bncred fane, 

Its summit peering to the sky ; 

Upon thy clime the midnight deep 
Of ignorance hath brooded long. 

And in the tomb, forgotten, sleep 
The Bons of Bcienco and of song.” 

Still tho present century has shown that the spirit 
of the old Hellenic race has not quite deserted their 
descendants; tho attempts made during a space of 
ten years, from about 1820 to 1830, to shake olf the 
hated yoke of the Turks, were almost worthy of their 
great ancestors, and it was not till the Ottoman 
power, unable single-handed to suhduc the revolt, 
called to their aid the well-disciplined forces of the 
Pacha of Egypt, that any progress towards subjuga- 
tion was made. The islands of the iEgcan witnessed 
many a heroic encounter; Scio was laid in ruins, like 
a second Moscow, by tho hands of its own inhabitants, 
rather than they would allow it to be a stronghold 
for their enemies; uiid the young Botzaris, a chieftain 
worthy of his race, perished like another Leonidas, 
with a handful of brave followers, in tho gnrgo of 
Thermopylae. The result of such and similar acts 
of heroism, aided by tho intervention of the great 
European powers, was the independence of the coun- 
try under the monarchical government of Olho, of the 
house of Bavaria. 

In the absence of any authorized clue to the inter- 
pretation of Mr. Corbould’s picture, it may fairly be 
presumed to have some reference to the events just 
I alluded to. The mother and her two young children 
are assembled in an apartment overlooking the sea, 
upon whoso waters they perceive something that ex- 
cites their deepest apprehension, for terror and dismay 


are strongly depicted on their countenances; the lute 
is thrown aside, as, possibly, music of a more fearful 
nature is ringing in their ears, though neither sight 
nor souud of woe comes up to us through that open 
easement from the deep blue sea, out of which the 
moon is gloriously risiug. And again, the sword and 
shield hang not where they should be found when 
danger threatens the domestic altar. But a truce to 
conjecture, wc must leave the reader to give the 
subject his own explanation, provided ours be not 
sufficiently oonclusiye. 


k NELLY NOWLAN’S EXPERIENCE. 1 

COMMUNICATED BY MBS. S. C. HALL. 

“ I broke off in my last without an ending, which I 
could not help ; 1 am not a bit more mistress of my 
own time than if 1 was a born lady, and oh. Aunt 
dear, but I do pity them ladies — you’d never believe 
how hard tlipy work — not with their heads or their 
hands, hut in a way twice as bad. You think it hard 
enough to put on your things of a Sunday. Oh! if you 
knew the dressing and undressing, tho shopping, the 
driving round and round and round in a place they 
cull a park — where (here’s no sign of a mountain or 
anything to raise the spirits — the visiting ! not hav- 
ing a bit of friendly talk with those they like, but 
wearing the life and liveries off their servants, posting 
from house to house, and just leaving little squares 
of pasteboard at the doois. 

“ 1 Has Lady June Vivian never inquired how I 
am P’ asked my poor mistress. 

“ * Never, Ma’am,’ ” I said. 

“Well, she had a puzzled look on her face, and 
there it cuded for a while.” 

“ ‘Ellen,’ she said again, a few days after, ‘Mrs. 
Brett tells me, Lady Jauc Vivian called every day, 
and left caids.* 

“ Well, I was fairly bothered about the cards.” 

“ * Sure Ma’am,’ I said, ‘ what would make her 
leave the cards here, we’re no gamblers ;* this was when 
first 1 was own maid lo my mistress — so she smiled 
again, and said how it was I did not understand that 
Indies left their names printed oil pasteboard squares; 
and that was the same thing as a visit. Well ! I had 
iny own thought of what a cold unnatural thing it 
was to send a square of pasteboard up to a poor sick 
lady, instead of comforting her, with a bright smile 
and kind words, and all sorts of cheerful discourse. 
But I supposed it was yBumners, and every people 
have their owu ; and tM( she asked for the cardt. 
Now, the mistress of the house we lodged in, scram- 
bled up every bit of them pasteboards with a title, 
and stuck them round the looking glass, in her little 
ding.v back parlour, for a nobility show. Bo I had to 
go, and ask her to pick out all the Lady Jane Vivians, 
which she did, and gavolhem with a toss of her head, 
saying, * She did not want such a scrap of .an ould 
(1) Continued from p. 139. 
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maid's title for the matter of that, she had Lords 
and Dukes ! culling on her, before now ; it w as on 
the tip of my tongue to say, ‘ Calling on your lodgers, 
you mean, Ma’am,’ but I held my peace. Well 1 would 
you believe it ? My own mistress was as proud of 
them live bits of pasteboard, as I’d be of five shillings! 
And she bade me bring her fine clianey dish with a 
small tea-parly painted on it, up in the air and down on 
the earth, beside a little railway, and little tufly houses 
one atop of the other, and bells at ( he corners — a line 
ancient dish it is, like nothing on the earth or in the 
sea, which she says shows its imagination ; well, she 
takes everyone of the cards up in her poor lliiu trem- 
bling fingers, and then she rubs them clean and puts 
them right ; the Misters and Mistresses, and the young 
Misses all down below, and the Sirs and Lords and 
Ladies on the top ; mighty neat entirely to look at; 
anil all the time, the darling ! she w as railing at the 
vanity of the lodging-house woman who wauled to 
show off the fine names, and never seemed to think 
that she was doing the saute tiling; to be sure, she 
had a right to them, mid right is right; but the 
vanity, to my thinking, was all one. I had a deni 
more to tell you about that church — but one who 
knows said, it was fitter for me to hold my tongue; 
the reason is this, that it’s better for us, you under- 
stand, to keep on never heeding them, and not to put 
them in mind of what they are doing, and they will 
all walk, as easy as anything, back to the fine, true, 
ould, ancient church of Rome: they call it High 
Church now, but if they’re let alone, one who knows 
says, they’ll soon be higher, on the highest pinnacle of 
St. Peter’s! so all tee have to say, Aunt dear, is 
just good luck to every poor traveller on the right 
road* 

“Do you mind Mary Considine, who ym used to 
call the blue bell of the Shaunon ? She was the 
beauty of the place, I have heard, when she married 
[ her own first cousiu, Ned Considine ? don’t you also 
mind telling me liovv cruel hard she was to be pleased; 
and how, after she had married him, she said she 
intended taking a house, but changed her mind and 
took Ned, and was greatly disappointed in taking him, 
for he was very deaf? 

“ Well, who should I chance to find out but this 
very Mr. and Mrs. Considine; and indeed it’s little 
remains of beauty she has now ; the country, or rather 
the town life, does not agree any bow with beauty, 
living, as they do, at the back of ( God speed, 1 in a 
small court ; though, as you w ill see by’n bye, they have 
lashings 1 of money: they’ve one son and a daughter. 

I met the young girl, — (she was bom to them, I may 
say, in their old age, a last rose of their summer,)— at 
I mass, aud I think we knew each other by nature : my 
i . mistress gave me leave to run over aud sec her, and 
when she came to me took great delight in her 
smiling innocent face, aud the sweet voice I told her 
she had; and she sung sonic of the Irish melodies 
like au angel, if you can think of an augcl singing any- 
thing but holy psalms. And this young Mary is 

I (I) Plenty. 


| well brought up, quite above the common ; reading 
aud writing Is nothing to her; and os toother accom- 
plishments she’s wonderful ; aud can tell every fortune 
out of a book, except her owu ! Now, among the many 
prides her mother has gathered, the one that bothers 
Mary the most, is that she docs not like anybody to 
think she is Irish ; she thinks she turns her tongue so 
purty on the English, and as iny poor mistress says 
(for she heard her at it), with a brogue, a rale Cork 
brogue ; not the same as our pretty delicate Leinster 
accent; but (as the mistress says) ‘a brogue strong 
enough to carry St. Paul’s to St. Peter’s, 1 and so I 
thought, particularly now , when it's on the road). My 
mistress says it’s quite absurd to look at her curtsey ; 
aud when you talk to her of her country, to hear her 
cry out — ‘ Why then, how did you know I was Irish?’ 
The Irish divert my poor mistress a great deal. She 
encourages me to tell all about my country, and she 
has been more like a mother than a lady to Mary 
Considine. * 

“Eul about poor Alary. She was overjoyed that her 
father and mother took so to me, and, indeed, so was 
I, for the music of home is in Mary’s sweet voice ; 
and it is the next best thing to being in my own land, 
to hear her sing ‘The Exile of Eiin; 1 and then, while 
the tears are wet on my check, she tunes up ‘Shielau- 
a-gtiira, 1 with a heart and a-half; her eyes arc so 
beaming with light, that you wonder where the dark 
place is in them, and )el its all the time u light in 
daikncss. I can’t discouisc you now her features 
one by one, but altogether : the poor Irish never pass 
her in the sheet, without a blessing, or the English 
without a stare — still I saw that Alary was far from 
happy. I have not much time to watch or inquire, 
hut I could not sleep for thinking of her — Mrs. 
Considinc’s mouth was full of the titles of the great 
quality slic’d see in the Park ; and she travelled about 
with a book she called a Peerage, in her pocket, 
while poor Mary w'ould show me the hits of flowers 
slic’d pick out of the grass, or bring my mistress a | 
bunch of violets from Covent Garden Market. As I 
to her father, he hardly ever stirs out, except to | 
w'atcli that his son, who has a situation at Elack- 
wall, docs not spend his pence on an omnibus, — lie i 
makes a fair God of his money ; how the priest gels 
over it I don’t know, for lie’s the greatest miser ■ 
I ever heard of— a fair ucager*— not like his coun- , 
try men. | 

“Well, Aunt; at last poor little Mary let me into j 

the very heart of her trouble. She was in love ; 

in love with maybe you think some delicate dandy 
chap of ail Englishman ; for Mary is very little— a 
[ fairy of a thing, (God bless us) that might pass for a 
real ‘ fairy 1 iu her own country, — as thin as a willow- 
wand, as straight as a bull rush, but small, you under- 
stand. I wanted her to tell me who it was, and 
she used to hide her face and cry, and then look 
up, blushing like a rose among the dew-drops. At 
last, she said slic’d shorn him to me next evening ; 
she was going to confession, and he would do tlio 

( i ) N eager, i. t. mlier. 
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! some, and meet her at the door. So away they went. 
! There were three or four young men at the door, 

' one with a sky-blue tie and a fine waistcoat. I was 
so sure that was him , that I never looked at any one 
1 else ; but she passed on, tossing her head disdainfully 
at the blue tie. ‘He’s not here/ she whispered; 
j and the little creature trembled on my arm. She 
soon made a clean breast; and I waited, as I had 
leave to do : the sky-blue tie waited also, but Alary 
was too quick for him ; she darted round the corner 
while he was acquiring his own shadow, thrown by 
the full moon on the wall, and I after her. ‘Come 
: on,* she said, almost breathlessly; ‘come on; that’s 
I the man my father want3 inc to marry, but Fit 
I: die first !* — AVc walked fast, but she took, as 1 
; thought, the wrong turning — I told her so, hut she 
. looked up in my face, and smiled, — it was a narrow 
| 1 court, and at the far end, a smith’s forge. I heard 
\ the bang of the hammer, and saw the light, all in n 
;! glow, and a thousand sparkles like falling stars! 

Alary got under the shadow of the houses, — she crept 
! on, the hammer going, the fire glowing, the sparkles 
'• falling all the lime, and the shallow as of a giant, 
forging the red bar, as if the hammer was a warn!, — 

| Weil, she avoided the door, but drew me on to a slit 
I in the window, still keeping in the shadow, — ‘that’s 
! him,’ she whispered. Aunt, dear! the sweetheart that 
l! mite of a little beauty had set her love on, was jusl, 

; there aud then, a rale giant ! he looked strong enough 
! to fling a thunderboult, and active enough to make a 
playfellowo! the lightning. When he stopped and threw 
. back his hair I thought I had never seen so noble a 
head, but liis face looked pale in the flashing light. 
Alary never spoke but the one word, she never sighed, 
nor signed to him in any way, yet he wiped his brow, 
pulled down his sleeves, and came to the window. 

‘“Mary, Alary,’ he whispered, and his voice was as 
soft as the coo of a wood-quest.' ‘Speak Alary, I 
know you arc there, it’s no use hiding from me, 1 
know it as well as if my eyes were looking into yours, 
and as if you had told me so.’ 

“ ‘ I am here, Philip,’ she said. * ALy friend was 
with me, and ns you were not at the Priest’s, I 
thought you had something to do particular.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, Mary,* he answered ; ‘ but that did not keep 
me. Your father came here to-night ; lie gave inc 
clearly to understand, and without civility, lie did not- 
wish me to continue to keep your company; he said, 
your mind, as well as his own, turned another way.* 

| “ * And you believed him ? ’ 

,c IIer voice was like the murmur of a young bird 
{ in its nest. 

j 4 “I believed my own eyes,’ he nnswered, folding 
his great arms over his chest, his eyes glaring in his 
dusky face like coals of fire. 1 1 went to the Priest’s 
door, and saw that clean done-up youth, with his blue 
tie round his thront, and his boyish hands, only fit 
to finger a yard measure, scenting the place with 
his while pockct-handkcrehicf. Oh, Alary, fancy my 
hands dangling a scented handkcrcliief ! * and he 

(1) Wood-pigeon. 


dashed them passionately forward. * When you did 
change,’ lie added, *you might have chosen a man — 
not a monkey.* 

“‘And you misdoubted me,* she said; standing 
firm and straight in her pride. ‘ Well then, Philip, 
1*11 just say good bye at once ;’ and then she struggled 
and struggled to untwist something from her neck, 
and flung it right in through the window. The fire 
which had been flickering and flickering flamed up, 
and there, lying on the black floor, shone a little 
golden locket, and a broken velvet. 

" To my dying day, I shall never forget the look 
that strong man cast from the locket to Alary, but I 
knew lie could not sen her face, it was in the darkness 
to him, though I saw, plain enough, her quivering lips 
and glowing checks, — lie stampt on the locket, and I 
heard it scrunch beneath his foot. She flew like a 
rapid over a rock of the Shannon, and was away iu a 

minute 1 turned to follow her, but the strong 

grasp of the smith was on my shoulder. 

“ ‘ Why did she come here at all?* he said, and his 
voice was deep and husky. * What brought herP 
why should she come to torture me? its nil along of 
the old man’s love of money, and her mother’s mad 
love of fine names ;—she told me my name, Philip 
Koclie, was vulgar! Oh ! to think of the love I bore 
her, slaving by day and night to make her a home, 
keeping to my pledge, and working (and well able to 
do il) on water. 

“ Alary, I told him, knew nothing of it, she had no 
hand in it : I wanted to tell him how she took me to 
the door to see him, and not finding him there, drew 
me to t he forge— her innocent heart full of love for 
him and for him alone : the thoughts came fast 
enough into my head, but I could not speak them — I 
was bewildered, the despair written in his face 
hauntrd me, — the look he gave, aud the iron hand on 
my shoulder stupefied me altogether, and though wc 
walkrd on fast — fast after her — 1 trembled in every 
limb, and lost nil power of speech. 

“ Words lie certainly spoke betimes, and they 
hissed off his lips, as water hisses off a smoothing iron. 
AVc tramped faster and faster, past the houses, and 
under the light of the lamps, and through the people, 
until we came to the court where they Jived— there 
he stopped in sight of the door, and such a sight it was 
to him ! — for there, on the very step, waiting to have 
it opened, stood Mary Considine, aud the blue neck 
tie ! 1 cannot tell you, Aunt dear, how it was that 

I felt so interested for that strange strong smith 
Philip Roche, whom I had never, to say rightly seen. 
No wonder the people stopped and stared after him 
for lie was without a hat, and his long hair tossieated 
about his head : I looked up to him, and maybe it 
was best that I could not see bis features, I only 
heard him mutter— ‘ Do you see, do you see ! — has 
she no hand in il now V — he staggered forward, but 
I caught him. 

“ 1 Have patience,* I said ; ' have patience, it will 
all come right, she has no hand in it.* He threw me 
off as if I had been a child, and the last I saw of him, 
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was his head above Hie people that had gathered 
round the court. I walked quietly on, and when I 
entered the house, there sfood Mary, white as a sheet, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Considinc were doing all manner 
of civilities to the young man, who was acting the 
gentleman, smiling and bowing and twisting a seal, (set 
the likes of him up with a seal !) at the end of his 
watch chain, a seal which was big enough for the 
rapper of a hall-door ! and dangling a ring he had on 
his starved crooked little finger, right in the foolish 
old man’s'eyes. And won’t you sit down, Mr. Henry 
Highlcy/ said one, * and won’t you stop for tay ,’ says 
the other. And seeing me staring at him, Mrs. 

I Considine adds : — 

'“A young lady-friend of my daughter’s, who stops 
mostly with a friend of her own nt I he West -end.* 

“ Now Aunt, I didn’t care about her culling me a 
lady, but I couldn't bear being put on a level witli 
my mistress, a rale lady born ! 

“ And 1 said, * My mistress lives at the West end, 
sure enough.’ Mrs. Considine frowned nt me, and 
Mary left the little room. 

“ ‘Come back, Mary,* called her father, * bring her 
back,* whispered her mother. It was well I followed 
her — she had fainted; I laid her on the bed, and did 
all I could for her; when she was coming to herself, 
she put up her hand — I thought, maybe, to feel for 
the locket, but that might be iny fancy. It was long 
before I could make her deaf father understand that 
she was too ill to return, but her mother saw it at 
once, and after we put her to bed, and she drank a 
cup of tea, and said she thought to go to sleep, we 
left her, — I staid a few minutes below, though I saw 
the old man wished me gone. And now, Aunt, don’t 
be angry, but I think I could have found it in my 
heart to give that Cub-fen of a fellow, a glass of 
poison : his face was not only vicious, sharp, and thin, 
and active, like a rat’s — but lie had his eyes every- 
where — I saw him weigh the teaspoon on his fore- 
finger in a balancing sort of fashion, and then look at 
the mark to be sure it was silver; lie drew the old 
people on in such a way, getting more out of Mr. 
Considine than ever was got out of him before, as to 
his property and means — getting him to talk of 
interest nnd bankers, and the like ; and the old man 
cursed the savings banks, and said money was never 
so safe as in one’s own house, and that the best of 
all banks for him was his leather bag;— the more I 
looked at Mr. Henry Highley, the more I hated him, 
and sorry enough I was to know that young Considine 
had gone a journey for his employer, and was not to 
the fore, when most wanted. 

11 ‘ I stole up for another look at Mary. She was, 
or ptrrtcnded to be, asleep ; but it was put into my 
heart to kneel down and pray for her. The words 
were not many, but the Lord knew their meaning. 

1 dipped my finger in the holy-water cup, that hung 
at the head of her bed, and signed the blessed sign 
over her forehead, without touching her. She looked 
so helpless and so lonely there — her young innocent 
faee, still wet with tears, turned up to the heavens 


the moonlight was hindered from shining on her by 
the fog that hangs about the London streets by day 
and night; and maybe so best, for moonlight lays 
heavy op a throbbing brow, and is not over lucky, 
particularly (as you know) when it’s full moon. So 
I did not go into the littlo room again, but hurried 
home, for I had overstaid my time by more than an 
hour. I was near my own street, when who came up 
to my side but Mr. Henry Highley P and he said it 
was dull walking my lone, 1 and he’d see me home ; 
and I told him I had the sight of my eyes, and could 
see tnysclf and him too. And he said I was very 
witty, and I said, I was sorry I could not return the 
compliment. Then he thought to fish out about my 
mistress ; — she must he a rich lady to keep the likes of 
me. And I answered riches had nothing to do with 
that; I did not want to sell myself, or buy anyone, 
and that I should be happier to serve for love than 
for money ; but he stuck to the question — Had sho 
plate and jewels ? So, turning sharp on him, I said 
that any one would think lie was a housebreaker, and 
I laughed ; this was at the door ; and there was a 
policeman passing, who stopped. Well, Aunt, Mr. 
Henry Highley, without another word — with your 
leave or by your leave — whisked off. 

“ 1 What do you know of that young man P* in- 
quired the blue-coat. 

" * Nothing pleasant/ I said. 

" 1 Where did you meet him P* 

“ ‘ You are neither judge or jury, to be questioning 
me/ I answered ; for it isn’t in the nature of an Irish 
girl to put up with a policcmau. 

“ * I mark you/ lie said, very stiff, (but they are all 
that), ‘ and when the time comes, young woman, I’ll 
find a way to make you tell — * and lie walked off. 

“ Now Aunt, dear, sure I had enough of walking on 
and off that night! My mistress was angry; but 
I did as you told me often enough — instead of making 
excuses, and inventions, which come mighty pleasant 
and natural, I just told the plain truth — quiet and 
easy — all except the last, for I did not wish to make 
her uneasy as I was myself, having a cruel bad opinion 
of Mr. Henry Highlcy. 

“ It’s mighty quarc how, in this wonderful city of 
business and bother, how your little peaceful sayings, 
darling Aunt ! and the songs you sung tj the wheel 
of a winter’s evening, with none but the pushcen-cat 
and myself and a cricket or two to the fore, come into 
my head, or one of Watts’s hymns, in the very 
bustle of the town ; I often dust the room to ‘ Ailcen 
Mavoumcen/ and brush my lady’s hair to 1 Eveleen’s 
bower/ played on the chords of my heart. Sometimes, 
when I draw back the curtain, and shade the light of 
the pale night-lamp, with my hand, for fear it might 
wake her, (the mistress I mean,) for I never lay down 
until she is asleep often, when I watch her features 
worn with pain, yet so still, and gentle-looking, and 
see her pale pink lips, half open, and rfucli a sweet 
smile on them, I think, the sleeping face differs so 
from the waking on e, that angels must be whispering 

(1) “ My lone,” alone. 
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the joys tnat till come. When the last dull sleep is 
ended, Aunt, I am sure I should-go mad if I thought 
that dear innocent woman, so tortured in this world, 
yet so meek in herself, so thoughtful and generous to 
the poor, so kind in her judgments, so fond to take 
the sorrows of all who have sorrow into her bosom, 
and turn them to blessings — 1 should indeed break 
my heart, if 1 believed that, for reading the one book 
another way, wo should never meet in the world 
that’s to come I I can’t believe it, so there’s enough 
about it. As I looked at her, the song of (< The 
Angels' Whisper” came for a second time into my 
head that night, and then I crooned over that “ Sa- 
voumeen delisk”you are so fond of ; and that brought 
poor Tom and his motherless children before me ! 
Aunt, dear !~Maybe I didn’t use Tom well! 1 
couldn’t help it ; though you often told me I should 
not cast out dirt} water until I could get clean, (not 
a grate compliment to Tom either !) yet to be obliged, 
after a few words, to be a mother all out to three 
sharp children ; and if he was cold and weary, and 
didn’t smile and talk every day the same, to have 
the creeping chill steal over me like the shake, 1 that 
he was thinking of his first wife, and may be com- 
paring us iu his own mind — that would drive me as 
! wild as the other thing I tould you of a while ago ; 

1 and yet, I own to you, I have thought more of poor 
Tom since I left home than ever I did while I was 
i there. 

j "The next day, and the next day, and the next 
' passed, and no word from Mary, and my mistress was 
ill. Once I ran as far as the turn to the lane, and 
looked down at the forge. The fire was burning 
low, and there was no sound of the hammer on the 
anvil. At last Mrs. Considine herself called ; she 
; was very full of prate ; she had the dirty red book, 

! as usual, half sticking out of her black bag ; she said, 
j that indeed Mary had demeaned herself by taking up 
j with nothing but a smith, a great friend of her 
brother’s, and one she would not deny who had done 
him more than one good turn, and would be right 
; well to do in the world if he had a little capital to 
, push him on, which neither her nor her husband 
would give to a man of the name of Roche. Roche, 
indeed! Roches were as plentiful as blackberries 
and as common, where she came from! set her Mary 
before the priest with a Roche ! no, no ; Mr. Henry * 
Highley was the man for their money, so nice a 
gentleman ; for every sovereign her husband laid down 
as Mary’s fortune, he would lay down another, or 
could two ! and such jewellery as lie had ! rings for 
every finger, and fine watches, one set with precious 
stones, (which had belonged to his grandmother,) a 
Talbot itself! There was all about the family printed 
in the peerage, and sure it wouldn’t be there if it 
wasn’t true — but indeed she couldn’t tell what was 
come over Mary ; she had no pride, no spirit in her ; 
her hushand would weigh the watches in his hand, 
and look at the rings all day, and ask what they were 


worth over and 'over again, and take them to bed 
with him, if he was let, he had snch delight in them. 
But they might be so much pinchbaek t for anything 
Mary cared ; they would have the wedding at once, 
and when it was over, she’d know betLcr. Mr. 
Highley was so fond of her, lie wouldn’t hear of 
delay, not even until her brother came home ! She 
let on that Mary, when mnrried, would be too grand 
company for the likes of me, but that she would 
not be proud. I might look in sometimes, she’d 
be glad to see my mistress when they got into a 
new lodging, which Mr. Highley said they must 
after the wedding — for ^frsnke, dear, sweet, well-born, 
well-bred young gentleman ! 

“Like her impudence it was; My mistress itself! 
Mr mistress! visit with her; och hone! What 
would the cards on the fine china dish say to it, if 
they could but speak ? But, Aunt dear, what do you 
think I did, when she, and her bag, and her book 
were cleared out of the house ? I told my mistress 
every word she had said. Now it was a mercy that she 
was quite herself that morning, and sure enough she 
has a head almost as clear for business as our dear 
queen’s! God bless it for ever, for a right royal 
noble head ! (the Queen’s, I mean.) She did not 
ponder long, but laying her spectacles in her Bible for 
a mark, she set it. beside the china dish. 

“ ‘ Ellen,’ she said ; ‘ have you ever seen the police- 
man who spoke to you since that night P’ And I said 
I had : that very morning lie was on our beat. 

“ * Bring him to me, Ellen.* 

“ My heart was leping , — leping up into my mouth. 
‘Bring him into the house*,’ I repeated 1 

** 1 Yes,’ she said ; * into the house.’ 

“‘Have I done anything wrong, Ma’am P* 

“ So she smiled. ‘Nothing, but very right ; do as 
I tell you.* 

“That ‘Do ns I tell you,* is the snme thing as 
‘ Hold your tongue.* So, Aunt dear, if you please, 
you must just fancy me looking for a real living 
policeman, and for a wonder, I found him when he 
was wanted ! he soon stood like a statute before my 
mistress. 

“ She told him word for word wlmt I have told you ; 
he noted it all down in a bit of a book, and was 
mighty particular over the number of rings and the 
Talbot watch ; he then looked at me, and my mistress 
nodded for me to leave the room. Now, wasn’t that 
too bad ? 

" I never felt more hard set to put up with any- 
thing in my born days, but I went ! — and, only my 
mistress has nerves, wouldn’t I have banged the door! 
When the bell rang he was gone; she told me I was 
to go over in the evening and see Mary. When I got 
there Mrs. Considine was watching for the postman, 
who was coming down the court. She took a letter 
from him, which I saw* was directed to Mary; she 
read it hastily, and tossed it into the fire.- ‘ My rela- 
tions,’ she said, with a toss of a different kind, 

1 hearing of the fine match Mary is going to make, 
write constantly to get them situations.’ A double 
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glory-— I was so ashamed for lier. — Aunt dear, God 
bless you for teaching me that there is no such thing 
ns nn ‘ innocent lie.' The old miser of a man was in 
a little inner loom they have, divided by a passage 
from the one we were in, where they sleep them- 
selves; the windows open into a lane, dark as dungeon 
by day or night. ITc was fumbling at his leather-bag, 
-and came out talking to himself, muttering such 
things as these, 'At first he said it should be guinea 
for guinea, but now its two guineas for one — two 
guineas for one! Ah, Nelly Nowlan, a fine match! 
the smith had nothing but his four bones, and would 
have wanted my hard-earned little savings, and no 
guinea for guinea, or one to two ; * and his eyes, so 
dim and glassy, rolled within their seamed lids, and 
lie rubbed his skinny, bloodless hands together, as if 
joy and gold were all one. * Money makes the man,’ 
he continued, ‘all England owns that; they are a wise 
people, the English, they never ask trhat you aw, but 
tohat yon have. "When my pretty daughter sits on 
her own car, won’t every one bow to lier and I ? Oh, 
if I was back in my own place, instead of poor ould 
Ned Considinc, wouldn’t I be Mr. Edward, Sir ! with 
a ’squire to it. Ah, all, T know the world, but the 
world docs not know me.* 

'"Has there been no letter?’ 1 heard the low 
trembling voice of Mary inquire, as she entered the 
house. 

“ 'The girl’s foolish to be asking after letters. One 
1 from Ireland from our people, w anting places,* was 
her mother’s reply. 

" When Mary saw me shu burst into tears, and 
hung about my neck like a child. She wliispeicd that 
she was not long for this world, that Philip had for- 
gotten her, that she should nc\ er be happy more — 
She would obey her parents and die — my mistress had 
warned mo to hear all and say nothing. I comforted 
poor Mary as well as l could, and was asked to the 
wedding the next day — I told my mistress, and again 
she saw the policeman. Oh Aunt, wasn’t it cruel of 
the mistress not to trust nie ? 1 didn’t care what she 
had to say, but I did want to be trusted. She said 
she did not fear my zeal, only my discretion. Wasn't 
J it hard ? 

' " I went to the wedding— there was the Priest, a 

j fine ould ancient CInrgy, of the right sort. ; there was 
the bridegroom, looking pale and wicked, with as I 
much finery on him as would set up a jeweller’s shop. 
There was the father and mother, all excited ; there 
were a couple of bridesmaids, newfangled ncquaint- 
■ anccs, and two or three strangers, friends of the 
1 bridegroom’s, that Mr. and Mrs. Considinc made a 
great fus3 over, and called by the finest of names ; 
there was n dinner, half-laid out in an upper room, 
that no one on the banks of the Shannon ever saw 
the like of; little puff tilings, all ornamented out by 
a real confectioner, in a white apron, such a sight of 
folly and nonsense. I was quite set on one side, and 
looked on anything but kindly by the whole of them, 
except the old man, who kept on talking about his 
money. They seemed all unnatural to me, as if they 


only wanted the bride as a part of .the ceremony, 
w'hilc all over the world, if a woman is ever as a 
queen, its from the morning till the evening of her 
wedding day, what she is after that depends upon 
another. The bridesmaids kept going in and out, and 
at last, one had the manners to tell me, the bride 
wanted me. I knew that long ago. 

“ She was standing like a spirit, nil in white, in the 
middle of her little room. She seemed turned into 
stone, stiff and stark ns a corpse in its shroud ; her 
mother was wringing her hands by her side, her face 
like scarlet, and if ever she spoke with a brogue she 
did then. 

“ * Ocli Mary a lanna Maclirce !-— ! Sure it isn’t dis- 
gracing us you’d be, going back of your word, Mary, 
my own darlin’ child. Sure, darlin’, 1 hated the very 
ground ye’r father walked on, even after I had 
married him a good while. I was disappointed in 
him, dear; but when I got over thinking of love, 
aud all that sort of nonsense, when my heart dried 
up, and I was all head, I knew what a fine savin* 
man I had got, who understood the value, even 
of a brass farthing; he was ould enough to bo 
my father — let alone yours; but what does that 
signify, he helped me to grow ould before my time ; j 
and look at the money lie’s able to give you, and 
win you, Mary inavourneen — what’s come to you, |! 
child ? sure you consented all out; and wliafc ails you j! 
now ? ’ 1 ! 

“ I pleased her cold hands within mine : they felt . 
turned into bone, cold and hard and dry. ! 

“ ‘ You’re murderin’ yourown child, Mrs. Considinc,’ I 
I said ; * you arc killing her as surely as if you put a j 
pistol to her head, or poison to her lips.* I j 

" The, wicked old man called to Mary from the ; ; 
bottom of the stairs to go down, — and added a curse ; 1 
on her delay ; the bridesmaids, one in particular, who 
who was as hard ns the rest, at first, had kept on ,, 
sayiug (God forgive her,) that love on one side was ! 
like a fire, and would soon catch the other, — now 
looked terrified, and pity-struck. * 

“ Again the call and the curse were repeated ; \ 
Mary started as if from a dream; she drank off a ! 
glass of water from her mother’s hand, who kept re- 
peating, ‘ That's a jewcll,’ * there’s a darlin’,* * corra 
machree was she,* aud such like nonsen je; to which 
the poor girl made no reply, but pressed her hands on 
her temples, nnd whispered to me, 1 Fray to God for , 
i me.’ She walked straight into the room; the bride* ; 
groom met her with * Sweet Love,* and a flourish of 
his pocket-handkerchief, a smile on his lips,— but such 
oak sticks between his eyes. She put him on one side 
with her little hand, and advancing to the priest, 
knelt down reverently before him ; there was a hush i 
in the room, nothing heard but the clink of the gold j 
in the leather bag the old man was shaking out of 
pride. 

" Oh it would have melted a heart of stone to look 
at that young creature; tears overflowing her face, 
so that she could not speak, and her hands wrung 
together. 
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“ The bridegroom whispered something to her 
mother about her being nervous, but it would soon 
go off ; I could have killed him ! he then handed 
round the ring for us to look at ; aye, while she was 
weeping and trembling at the priest’s feet. When he 
held it to me, I struck it down — Aunt, I could 
| not help it ! What a look he gave ! it rolled along 
; the floor; but his attention was drawn to Mary’s 
| words. 

“ * Father,* she sobbed, to the priest, ‘ save me,— 
save me from my own people ; save me, a young help- 
less girl ; save me from marrying him I hate. Oh, do 
not let them put the sin of a false oath upon my 
young head, — I cannot love him. Father, you know 
I owned to you in holy confession but ten days past 
. that I loved another, — that I love him still. I will 
never, never speak to him, or write to him, or ask to 
set eyes on him again ; I will quit the world, and go 
1 1 into a holy house if you think me fit for it, — hut oh, 
save me, save me from perjuring my soul— save me,* 
'! she repeatedly wildly, * or I shall go mad!’ To 
,! see the holy priest raise her up; to sec him place 

I her in his own chair ; to sec him put his hands upon 

II her head, and hear his words of comfort! * Trust in 
me, my dear child ; I will never join a willing to an 
unwilling hand; be calm, my child ; and you,* lie said, 

1 turning to the bridegroom, * and you, have you the 
I feelings of a man, to stand by and see this, and wish 
, to keep her to her promise ? ’ 

i “‘I never promised him — I never promised him,’ 

| sobbed Mary, — * the most I ever said, and that was in 
i anger and agony — was — that 1 would flo my parents’ 

J bidding. Father ! Mother ! — you cannot be so cruel at 
; the last.* 

| Mr. Considinc edged up to his reverence, — 1 Talk to 
I her, holy father,* he muttered, * talk to her : he’s so 
1 j rich — rings, and watches and goolden guineas two to 
j one, holy father, think of that? two to one! her 
' mother married me for my goold, and we’ve been 
happy two to one, holy father ! ’ 

“ * Begone ! ’ said tho priest sternly, in such grand 
English, ‘and do not dare to stain this holy 
I sacrament by the money loving spirit, that crushes 
your sonl to destruction. Jf this dear child persists in 
I her refusal, 1 myself forbid the marriage.’ 

• “Oh, Aunt dear, the lep I gave, and found myself at 
his holy feet as if he was the Pope of Rome ! and surely 
no Pope could have looked more like a guardian 
angel than lie did at that minute. 

‘“I must speak with you in private,* said the 
bridegroom to his intended father-in-law ns meek as 
a lamb, ‘just one word;* nnd he laid his hand so 
| gently on the old man’s arm : * this can be arranged.* 
j They went out of the room together, Mrs. Considinc 
exclaiming, while clapping her hands so vulgarly ! 

• Och-e-yah ! the poor dear young man ! Ah, then ! 
Och Mary, my gra girl, how could you have the heart 
to refuse such a match ? nnd he, after promising you 
a car— a cab, 1 mean, of your own. Och Mary, 
darlin’, be friends with him, Mary Machrce ! Och yah ! 
poor broken-hearted craythcr that I am ! ’ 


“ She kept on that way for some time, until a fall, 
which shook the house, and the dull hoarse scream of 
murder startled us into silence. The priest and my- 
self rushed to the door; but the two groomsmen 
came between us, exclaiming, ‘It was in the court.* 

I saw the whole thing then, like a flash of lightning, 
bright and clear. Again the cry. We cleared the 
way somehow ; the window of their bed-room was 
open, and the poor old man, blinded by the blood 
which gushed from a wound in his head, was gro- 
velling on the floor. 

“ We lifted him up : his fingers kept on grappling 
the air, while his cries of ‘Murder!* and ‘Help!* 
were broken by such words as, * My money ! my bag ! 
my hard-earned money ! catch him ! two to one 
indeed ! Oh let me after him! * 

“ It was an awful sight — the roars of the old man 
for his money, the shrieks of Mrs. Considinc, the 
still more terrible calmness of Mary, who, while 
binding up her father’s head, said 1 This is my doing.’ 

" There was a scuffling at the outward door. ‘ Keep 
a brave heart, Mary Considinc,’ said the priest, ‘ he’s 
not hurt to signify.’ 

“ 'A huudred and fifty in the bag, not a farthing 
less, the murdering young villain ; oh, I can’t live — 

I won’t live.* 

“‘Shame upon yon,* said the silver voice of the fine 
old priest. * Give God thanks for your deliverance, 
first from the man, next from your money.’ 

“ * They are both here,’ said my policeman, who j 
came upon us unawares ; c it would be strange if we I 
were not up to Bill Soamcs. Wc caught him on the j 
bound, but I managed badly this time; T ought to j 
have saved you that tap on the head, old gentleman ; 
though I must say it serves you right, to want to I 
give that poor girl to a fellow once tried for bigamy, 
and a house-breaker to boot !* 

“Aunt, I tore a silk handkerchief to ribbands, 
trying to keep my hands off the blue tie, who stood i 
as if nothing had happened, between two other 
policemen. ’ j 

“ 1 It’s but a step to the court, and the magistrate is i 
sitting,* continued the superintendent; ‘half an hour !j 
will send my old acquaintance to his quarters.* Of J| 
courso there was plenty of people outside; nnd in ' 
(lie midst of it all the two groomsmen had cleared the {j 
the table of every spoon, and Mr. Considme’s own '! 
watch, during. the time we were with the old man. 
Oh, what a deliverance for poor Mary ! 

“ My heart flew into my mouth — I was ns light ns 
a lark leaving the cornfield for the sky in the early ! 
morning, and from the same cause, both thankful for j 
the new light! j 

“ Oh 1 was so happy ! — ‘ He’s of a high j 

Ma’am,’ said the policeman, with a knowing look nt i 
Mrs. Considinc ; ‘ all that I heard of, travelled at the ! 
expense of government, while some,— vou understand 
me? ’ 

“ He made a sign round his throat, not pleasant to 
look at, while Mrs. Considinc’s grief took a new turn, 
and she bemoaned the disgrace to her family, and the 
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loss of the family plafe ! It was delightful how brisk 
the old man grew when lie knew that his money was 
found : — lie called the cut a scratch, and said ‘ Ids head 
would be all the better for a taste of the ould times, * 
and away they went, the whole party— barring 1 his 
reverence, and Mary, Mrs. Considine, (who declared 
nothing should force her to enter a police-court,) and 
inyself— were cleared out of the house, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing Mr. Henry Ilighlcy in the grasp 
of two policemen ; Mary came wonderful to herself, 
considerin’, and went to her room. I peeped through 
a crack, and saw her on her knees before the image 
of the blessed Virgin. Mrs. Considine continued 
sobbing, and exclaiming all the time she wandered 
about the house— 1 was just going to sec how they 
were getting on in the court, when the Priest called 
me back. 

“ ' Nelly,* he says ; I made my curtsey; — ‘ Nelly,’ 
he says again, — ‘ it is a bcautiiul dinner.’ 

" ' Indeed, your reverence,’ 1 answered, * it would 
be that certainly when the solid things come on 
the table; there was to be a roast tuikey, and a 
ham, and 9 uck a lovely piece of boiled beef — poor 
Mrs. Considine was bemoaning it all to me not a 
minutes ago.’ 

“ ‘A ham, a roast turkey, and a fine piece of boiled 
beef,* repeated his reverence slowly, * besides all the 
kickshaws, — and wine ? * 

“ 1 The finest of port, thick, (round the bottles with 
age,) and champagne, that the villain of a bridegroom 
brought,’ 1 answered. 

“ ' Say nothing about who brought it, Nelly, if 
it’s there , and he’s not,’ said his Reverence, — he 
paused awhile, but I knew by the twinke of his eyes, 
he was thinking of something past the common, — 

“ ‘ It’s a mighty fine dinner, Nelly !* 

“ ‘ It is, your reverence.* 

“ 1 Nelly, it’s a sin and a shame to have such a 
dinner as that in the house, and no wedding.’ 

“ * True, for your reverence.* 

“ ‘Nelly, we must have a wedding !’ and he looked 
me through and through. 

“‘Your reverence,* I said, — hardly knowing how 
to answer, f knows best; but I don’t see how at this 
| present time; it’s my ignorance, your reverence.* lie 
shook his head and smiled. 

“‘Iknow the secrets of more hearts than one; 
and, instead of going down to the court, just step 
away to Philip Roche, and tell him what happpned and 
how Mary kept true to her old love, and let him dress 
himself at once — we’re not tied to canonical hours 
like our neighbours, — and tell him from me, to come 
here, and before the evening’s out, Nelly, we’ll have a 
wedding, and a dinner, and a dance !’ 

“ Oh, how I flew ! There was Philip in the thick of 
cold iron, reading a paper about emigral ion. I never 
saw a man so altered : he was but the ghost of himself, 
bent and bowed and broken-hearted he seemed, and 
bis voice as changed as himself ; he knew me at once, 
and knew that it was her wedding day. 
j U) Except, putting aside. 


“ * It’s nil over by this lime, I know,' he said, with 
a ghastly smile; ‘and I suppose you have biought 
me the bride-cake tied with green riband.’ 

“ ' Here was the place,* lie continued, going across 
a little yard, ‘where I thought she might live quiet 
and content; a pretty bright room for London, and 
two others inside it— she could sit iu that window 
at her sewing, and sing; and, if she raised her head, 
see me at work at the forge — she never even an- 
swered my letters — for I was too hasty that evening ; 
but it's over now. She never can be anything more 
to me; yet this day’s post brought me a letter, 
telling of an uncle’s death in New York, who has 
left a good thousand English pounds to be divided 
between my brother and myself; so I’ll just sell off, 
and go after it. — Old Considine might have kept his 
money ; it was not that I wanted ; but it’s all over !* 
Such a wail as there was in the voice of the strong 
broken down man, like the sough of the winter’s wind, 
I could keep silent no longer. I believe he thought 
me wild — mad ; 1 could hardly begin my talc for joy, — 
joy throbbing iu »ny heart, — joy beating in my thioat, 
and keeping back my words. J got it out at last, 
all that passed in one little hour, on which depended 
so much happiness or misery; oh. Aunt, he is such 
a great darlmt ! Not a bit of exultation over Mr. 
and Mrs. Considine ; only bitter reproaches to himself 
for not having understood Mary better; wondering 
if she could ever forgive him! — and so glad her 
father was not badly hurt. Oh, how my heart 
warmed to himj And when, at last, I bid him trust 
all to his reverence, to see how quickly lie dressed ! 
and maybe he didn’t look like an O’Brian, or an 
O’Sullivan, or some of the great grand O’s — so plenty 
about Killarncy in the ancient times. I didn’t know 
my own shadow on the wall, sidebeside his ; and yet 
lie was so overcome, that at j times he stopped from 
downright weakness. 

“ ‘ The priest opened the door with his own blessed 
hands : they had returned from the police-court, and 
his reverence had both the old people crying. 1 
don’t think Mr. Considine heard all he said; but, 
indeed, his heart was softened ; he was ashamed of 
having been imposed on by a well-known London 
thief; and who can say that he w r as not grateful for 
his deliverance? for, next to his moncj* he loved his 
child. 

“ * Come in, Philip Roche,’ said the priest; 'there 
has been a bit of a misunderstanding here, which we 
arc sorry for; but it’s well to forget and forgive. 
Mrs. Considine says, she never believed Mary thought 
so much about you, or she would not have put be- 
tween you : if you can make friends with the little 
girl upstairs, we’ll . have the wedding! and — the 
dinner!— and now, Nelly Nowlan, I trust to you tot 
bring Mary Considine down, without telling her why. 
Leave tliut to me.* 

“ Oh, then, isn’t that priest a rale minister ? The 
delight he took in his little innocent plot, and all to 
make those young people happy ! He hid away Philip 
in the back room, and Mary came with me, eusy 
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enough, when I told her her father and mother were 
crying. 

" * Now, Maty, my child/ says the priest, 'you’ll 
obey me, won’t you P — that’s right. I must give you 
a penance, Mary : I saved you from one husband, 
my darling — I have found you another ! ’ 

“ The life that had come slowly back to the poor 
girl seemed leaving her altogether, but Philip could 
not bear it, — he rushed forward, and caught her in his 
arms. 

" I can’t tell yon what he said Aunt, or what any 
one said ; but in less than five minutes the priest had 
opened his book. 

“ * What will be done for a ring ?’ sobbed Mrs. 

I Considine. 

" I had picked up the one I struck from the hand 
of that wicked man, and said so. 

" ' Use his ring !’ exclaimed Philip ; and lie flung 
it into the fire. 

" * Oh, the sinful waste ! 1 screamed old Considine ; 
'it was pure gold.* 

" He would have raked the fire out to find it, but 
the priest commanded him to be still. Oh, but he’s a 
fine man ; only terrible in anger. Aunt, I’ll tell you 
the truth; if I had n very heavy sin, it’s not to him 
I’d go. 

“ ‘ The key of the door will do as well/ lie said ; 
'it’s the sign of the Eternal Union wc want, nothing 
more.* No one gainsaid him, and in another five 
minutes they were bound together in the sight of 
God and man. 

" ‘ And now for her fortune, Mr. Considine/ said 
the good Priest, so considerate. 

“The young smith stood straightcr than ever on 
the floor; straight and firm. With one ann lie 
drew his little bride to his heart, the other lie held out. 

"‘It would all feel to me like a dream/ lie said ; 
* but for this.* lie pressed her more closely to him, 
bent down and kissed her. 

'"Keep your money, Mr. Considine; cross or coin 
of yours, sir, I’ll never touch. Mary was all I ever 
cared for, and only this blessed morning did I learn 
that it has pleased God to give me what you think so 
much of. Mary, your husband has five hundred good 
pounds of his own : keep your money, Mr. Considine, 
I never cared for it ; but I must say, — * 

“ * No more? interrupted the priest. * Let us have 
in some of our good friends and neighbours; and, 
Nelly Nowlan, sure it’s a comfort that the beautiful 
dinner won’t be wasted.’ 

" And so, Aunt darling, there’s an end of Mary 
Considine ; for in all the books I read iny mistress, 
there seems an end of a woman when she marries,— a 
wife and a mother go for nothing ! And maybe, I 
hav’n’t something to tell you about that , for sure 
enough, the women (somo of them) want to change 
places ; now who do you think with, Aunt P I am -sure 
your simple head would never fiud out. Shall I tell 
you next time?” 
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In the volume 1 from which we extract this poem, 
there are many others which equal it in worth s compo- 
sitions of exceeding vigour, and of gentle ana couching 
beauty. The writer » one of those young Irishmen, 
who, to the proverbially rich fancy inherent in his 
countrymen, adds the scholastic learning which cir- 
cumstances have placed so abundantly within the 
reach of his countrymen. His book is full of "fine 
things ; ” marred, it may be, occasionally, by that mis- 
directed judgment which imagines or creates a wrong, 
in order that poetry may protest against it. This is 
neither the place nor the occasion cither to maintain 
or to question Irish grievances : he they real or not, 
now-a-days, that they have been many and terrible 
in old times, is beyond question; and the bard maybe 
excused for perpetuating themes too apt for sorrow. 
Mr. McCarthy may be ranked foremost among the 
great poets of whom liis country has been so produc- 
tive in all ages of her history. 

God bade the Sun with golden step sublime 
Advance 1 

Ho whisper’d in the listening ear of Time, 

Advance ! 

He bade the guiding Spirit of the Stars, 

With lightning speed, in silver shining can. 

Along the bright floor of his azure hall 
Advance I 

Sun, Stars, and Time obey »he voice, and all 
Advance. 

The river at its bubbling fountain cries, 

Advance ! 

The clouds proclaim, like heralds, through the Bkies, 
Advance I 

Throughout the world, the mighty Master’s laws 

Allow not one brief moment's Idle pause. 

The earth is full of life, the swelling seeds 
Advance I 

And summer houn, like flowery harness’d steeds. 
Advance ! 

To man’s most wondrous hand, the same voice cried. 
Advance ! 

Go clear the woods, and o’er the bounding tide 
Advance 1 

Go draw the marble from its secret bed, 

And make the cedar bend its giant head ; 

Let domes and columns through the wandering air 
Advance ! 

The world, O man ! is thine But wouldst thou share, 
Advance f 

' Unto the soul of man the same voice spoke, 

Advance I 

From out the chaos, thunder-like, it broke, 

“ Advance ! 

Go track the comet in its wheeling race, 

And drag the lightning from its hiding-place; 

From out the night of ignoranco and Icars, 

Advance ! 

For Love and Hope, home hy the coming years, 
Advance I ” 

All heard, and some obey’d the great command. 
Advance I 

It pass’d along from listening land to land, 

Advance ! 

The strong grew stronger, and the weak grew strong, 

As pass’d the war-cry of the world along — 


(1) “Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics, Original and Translated." By 
Denis Florence McCarthy. James MoGlashen, Dublin. 
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Awake, ye nations, know your powers and rights. 

Advance ! 

i Through Hope and Work, to Freedom’s new delights, 
| Advance ! 

Knowledge came down, and waved her steady torch, 
j Advance ! 

| Sages proclaim'd f neath many a marble porch, 

! Advance 1 

As rapid lightning leaps from peak to peak, 

1 The Gaul, the Goth, the Roman, and the Greek, 
j The painted Briton, caught the wingbd word, 
Advance ! 

I And earth grew young, and enroll'd as a bird, 

Advance t 

I, Oh ! Ireland — oh ! my country, wilt thou not 
ij Advance? 

,1 Wilt thou not share the world's progressive lot 1 
\ Advance! 

! Must seasons change, and countless years roll on, 

And thou remain a darksome Ajalon 1 
, And nc\cr sec the crescent moon of Hope 
Advance ? 

i 'Tis time, thine heart and eye had wider scope - 
Advance 1 

I I Dear brothers, wake 1 look up 1 be firm ! be strong ! 

!| Advance! 

j From out the starless night ef fraud and wrong 
1 1 Advance! 

i j The chains have fall’n from off thy waited hands, 
ij And every man, a seeming freedman stands ; 

! But ah ! ’tis in the soul that freedom dwells, — 

I Advance ! 

Proclaim that then thou wear’st no manacles, 

j Advance ! 

ij Advance » thou must advance or perish now, — 

; Advance! 

Advance ! Why live with wasted heart and brow ! 

Advance! 

m Advance ! Or sink at once into the grave ; 

I I Be bravely free or artfully a slave ! 

i ' Why fret thy master, if thou must have one 1 
I Advance ! 

I “Advance three steps, the glorious work is done," 
i Advance ! 

j The first is Courage — 'tis a giant stride ! 

I Advance ! 

j With hounding step lip Freedom’s rugged side 

I Advance ! 

I I Knowledge will lead ye to the dazzling heights, 

| ■ Toler vnck will teach and guard your brother's rights, 

ij Faint not J for thee a pitying Future waits — 
j Advance ! 

Be wise, be just, with will as fix’d as Fate’s,' 
j Advance ! 


THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN . 1 

BY JANE M. WINN A UP. 

Ciiapteii XVI. 
p avid’s first book. 

Miiuam Grey made no comment on the concluding 
passage of the letter reported in the last chapter. 
She sat. silently, with her face turned towards the 
distant ocean-line. Great tears collected slowly in 
those melancholy eyes, and she made no effort to 
conceal them. She even forgot Mr. Shepherd's 
presence, as her mind woikcd painfully on the reali- 

fl) CantinuoU from p. 187. 


zation of all the strange and (to her) wonderful 
intelligence she had just received. The kind clergy- 
man thought that sho was praying or composing her 
spirit to endurance, when she was only endeavouring 
to understand all that she had heard. Sho had lived 
so shut out from the world that this first rude 
contact with it was bewildering. 

“ Shall I put the rest of these letters away, 
Miriam, and come and read them in the evening?” 
asked Mr. Shepherd, gently. 

“ I would much rather hear them now, if you can 
spare the lime ; ” she said. 

" I can spare the time, my dear. I will do what is 
most likely to set your mind at ease. Perhaps you 
had belter know all without further delay.” 

“Yes, yes;” she replied. “Rend all the letters 
which arc addressed to me. Do not think I cannot 
bear them ; f ran bear anything, now. Then, divining 
Mr. Shepherd’s anxiety on her account, she added, 
gravely, — “Do not fear that I shall not forgire 
David, as lie asks. Dear Mr. Shepherd, I nm not so 
foolish as to think of him now as of an old lover: I 
left that off long ago. In the boy-and-girl world of 
tinsel romance, forgiveness may be asked and granted; 

I in the present world of far stronger and truer life, ns 
it begins to shape itself before me, we must not use 
the word — Forgive! To forgive, there must be con- 
demnation. What have / to do with condemning 
David, — I, who cannot understand or measure his 
temptation? If I presume to judge him in this 
matter, surely it is I who would stand in need of 
forgiveness from him, as lie may stand in need of 
forgiveness from God. Never, until now, did I 
comprehend the full force of the words — .'Who art 
thou that judgest another? To his own master lie 
standeth or fallcth.' ” 

“Miriam, my child, I never felt so clearly as I do 
now, the full meaning of the words,— ‘Blessed arc 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.' ” 

lie then adjusted his spectacles once more, and 
after turning over the open letters, selected the 
follow ing, and read it aloud, pausing occasionally to 
observe its effect upon his auditor.” 

“ Dear Miriam ” 

“ What is the date ? ” interrupted Miriam. 

“ It is dated from Florence, Augus . IS — , a year 
after the 011c I have already read.” 

“ Dear Miriam, — I begin now to give up all hope 
of receiving a letter from you . I suppose my father’s 
anger against me still endures, and lie forbids you to 
w'nte to me; perhaps he has not given you my 
former letters. What a world this is! How in- 
geniously we contrive to make ourselves and others 
miserable, when, by very much less trouble we might 
contrive the reverse ! If it were not for the solemn 
promise I made to my dying mother not to seek you 
or address you except through my father, I would 
make sure that this letter should reach your hands ; 
at all events, I will write os if I were certain it 
would reach them. 

“ In any of the great changes of life, whether of out- 
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ward condition or of tho inward mind, my thoughts 
revert naturally to some of my early friends at 
Milford, — to you, dear Miss Grey, more than to any 
other. I think within myself, — * I must tell Miriam 
this;* 'Miriam Grey will like to hear that.' Mr. 
Shepherd is kind and good ; but there arc times when 
we would seek sympathy from a young woman rather 
than from an old man. It is that time with me now, 
dear Miriam, for I have done what we used to talk 
about when wc were children. I have written a 
book, at last ; you must read it for the sake of those 
happy childish talks. The memory of your young 
smile steals sweetly to my mind as 1 write, and 
prompts me to tell you all that troubles and perplexes, 
yet gladdens me and makes me grateful at this 
moment ; to wit, this my first book. I will tell you 
how I wrote it. To do so, I must mention a few 
facts connected with n>y external life of late years. 

"You know that Lhad determined to devote myself 
to medicine as a profession, when Admiral Under- 
wood first found me idling about town. I told you 
he is wealthy ; and that he is a person to whom I am 
proud to be obliged, for I love and esteem him as he 
docs me. He advanced the necessary money for my 
j medical studies, which I have since refunded, —I 
should be sorry if it were possible for me to repay 
the real debt of love, gratitude, and respect, I owe to 
that good man. I would rather owe him that as long 
as I have being. It is an obligation ' at once indebted 
and discharged. What burden then ? ' ” 

“ ‘ I took my degree of M. D. in London two years 
ago. Very soon afterwards, as you may have seen by tho 
newspapers, I was, by accident, called upon to attend 
one of the royal dukes, in a sudden and dangerous 
attack of illness, during the % absence of his official 
attendant. My treatment was perfectly successful; 
and since that time there ha3 been no danger of my 
starving for want of fees, as is the case, alas ! with 
many better physicians and better fellows than myself. 
Indeed, I had much more practice than I desired ; 
for it has always been my fixed resolve to become 
a literary man. It was this resolve which influenced 
my choice of a profession. You may remember my 
opinion on this subject as a boy. It is not altered 
now. I still believe that the education and consequent 
i frame of mind of the thorough physician, is, in niuc 
cases out of ten, more calculated to produce what 
I call a thorough man than the education of lawyers, 
clergymen, soldiers, or sailors. And it is only from 
your thorough men that authors of real greatness are 
ever produced. 

“ But to return : finding that fashion was making 
my fortune before my education was half completed, 

I determined to deal honestly with myself and the 
world. I gave up my London practice, and came 
here with Admiral Underwood and his fumily in the 
capacity of medical guardian of his only son, a deli- 
cate lad of sixteen, to whom I am much attached, 
and whose life I hope to be tho means of preserving. 
Great part of my time is spent in study, — scientific, 
philosophic, aud (as you may suppose from the coun- 
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try in which I am) artistic. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that my little Leonora is with me. If it were 
not my greatest pleasure to keep her always near me 
— it would bo a sacred duty. I can never make 
amends to her, poor injured darling, for the disgrace 
of her birth ! When I am dead, or aw&y from her, ! 
others will make her feel it ; but while I live, and . 
can, at any sacrifice of convenience to myself, have ! 
her with me, she shall never know the want of a i 
father’s love and protecting care. 

“ But there is no kind of love and protection that 
my beautiful child wants now. All the household 
conspire to make her infancy a rouud of delights. 
Her beauty is something remarkable, even iu this | 
land of beauty ; and at least a dozen painters and j 
sculptors have asked me to lend them my bellissima ; 
figliuolina as a model. I have, of course, refused. I 
will not have an unnatural and unhealthy conscious* : 
ness developed in her, by such means. Besides being 
beautiful, she is a child of remarkable intelligence, j 
and so full of winning ways, that it is no wonder wc : 
all love her and spoil her (such spoiling I would wish I 
all children to have) from Admiral Underwood down j 
to little Amy. j 

" And now I must say a few words about these i 
Underwoods — so different from us of the old stock at ! 
the Grange. The admiral, without being a Nelson 
or a Jarvis, is a fine fellow, and well worthy his j 

rank. He commanded at -, aud at ; both ! 

actions highly creditable to him. But these did not 
make his fortune ; it was what is called a mere trifle 
that did. He was for a long time a messmate of the 
present king, when they were lads ; and the king has i 
never lost an opportunity of showing his esteem for ! 
him since. Ilcnce his frequent presence at court, and 
my own accidental introduction there. The admiral 
is about the age of my father, and not altogether 
unlike him. Distant as the relationship is, they have 
blood enough in common to make an unmistakcablc 
family likeness, physical and mental. Tho admiral is i 
just what my father would have been if circumstances ! 
had made him a sailor, a courtier, and a man of the 
world. His attachment to mo from the first moment 
of our meeting was, undoubtedly, au * elective affinity/ 
not to be explained oil any ground, open and subject 
to the mere reason. The admiral himself explains it 
by saying, 'Blood is thicker than water / and that , 
'every Underwood must feel himself drawn towards ! 
me, because I unite in my single person all the pecu- j 
liarities of the family. Eor myself, I love the admiral . 
with a sort of blind, instinctive feeling — suok as we 
all feel towards the nearest blood-relations — and over 
and above this filial feeling I love and honour him as 
a man. He is the source aud centre of happiness in 
his home. He has been twice married. By his first 
wife (a woman of rank and large fortune) lie had two 
children — a son and a daughter. After Her death he 
devoted himself to his profession for many years, being 
inconsolable for her loss. During that time his wife's 
family look charge of the children, who were to inhe- 
rit a largo property. The boy was heir-presumptive 
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to a title ; but he died in childhood, to the deep regret 
of his father and nil connected with him, for he was 
a child of great promise. He had been christened 
David :— this may partly account for the admiral’s 
attraction to myself. The girl, Edith, was so foud of 
her brot her, that she almost killed herself with grief 
for his loss. This intensity of feeling in a child of 
nine yeais old was very uncommon, and caused all 
those with whom she was domesticated to look for 
the development of a nature somewhat different from 
the average. As these worthy aristocratic persons 
were in nothing above the average themselves, except 
in their amount of self-satisfaction, they naturully 
dreaded and disliked all exhibition of character that 
was not akin to their own, and looked upon young 
Edith Underwood much as the owls looked upon the 
eaglet they had hatched by mistake. They did their 
best to chain her spirit and train her up in the way in 
which they thought she should go. la vain ; she 
could not be made to walk in that way. You know 
the old story of the Martyrdom of Genius by Medio- 
crity. That was the fate of Edith Underwood’s youth. 
The converse of that old story, the ‘Martyrdom of 
Mediocrity by Genius,’ is not so often talked of. Miss 
Underwood bears wilucss to it generously, now that 
she is free; and is of opinion that her stately grand- 
mother, and flue-lady aunts, must have- suffered more 
from her ' vagaries,* as they called them, than ever 
I she did from their miserable, meaningless couven- 
j tionality, and utter deadness to all true virtue and 
| enthusiasm— making a certain something, which they 
called propriety, do duty instead ; and which, to her clear- 
sighted pious young soul, was generally a very improper 
director of thought or action. I have seen real tears in 
her eyes when she has spoken of the BLupid blindness, 
the serene self-righteousness, with which these naturally 
kind-hearted and intelligent ladies were in the habit 
of prostrating their souls every day before the cur of 
their absurd idol, Propriety. The more they were 
crushed by it, the better they were pleased ; so that 
a keen tormenting sense of propriety was 1 lie most 
active principle withiu them at all times, and in all 
places. This sense of propriety she herself outraged 
every day, by her own account, and with cveiy wish 
to avoid doing so, for she loved these ladies. How- 
ever, as she grew older, life with them became im- 
possible. It was being crushed out of her, when her 
father came home, saw how matters were, and or- 
ganised a change. Edith was sent to visit one of his 
married sisters, and accompanied the family to Italy ; 
where she remained until the admiral’s second mar- 
riage. She then went home to his house in — —shire, 
to meet her stepmother. 

“ Edith was sixteen — her stepmother ten years 
older. They were both predisposed to like each other. 
Mrs. Underwood was, (and I may add is still,) a 
great beauty — soft, gentle, indolent, and full of ad- 
miration for what is called cleverness by which is 
meant, 1 find, any sort of intellectual activity, however 
small; — not one particle of which Mrs. Underwood 
pOfseases herself, — and she has ‘ the gift to know it/ 


and the still rarer gift of being unenvious of those 
who do possess it. I never once heard her regret 
not being clever — or Edith regret not being beau- 
tiful — -though, I dare say, before I knew them, when 
they were both younger, and had not yet learned to 
accept the inevitable without a murmur, as God’s best 
gift, they may each have mourned heartily the want 
of that glorious gift which shoue forth so conspicu- 
ously in the other. I have never heard one woman 
speak of another with more sincere affection than 
Edith speaks of Mrs. Underwood ; or have I often 
seen one woman take more genuine pride in another 
woman’s beauty, than she does in that of her step- 
mol her. Prom the time of her father's second marriage 
Edith began to be happy. 

“ I wish I could convey a just idea of my friend 
Edith. Let me try fori am anxious that you should 
take an interest in all my friends. You will not fall 
into the error of supposing there is anything like love 
between us. The love of woman, in that sensed is 
over for me ; my little Leonora, and the memory of 
my first pure passiou, are effectual safeguards against 
all other loves ; — these, and my constant intellectual 
employment. An active brain is ever the best 
guardian of an empty heart. But my heart is not 
empty; — on tint contrary, withiu this household it 
finds almost as many objects of affection as it can 
hold. Next to my child, Edilli Underwood is t..e 
being who Bheds most light on my life. Dear, noble, 
generous Edith ! happy am I to be able to love ber 
ns a friend only ; most unfortunate should I be if it 
were otherwise; for Edith owns great wealth, and is 
fur above me in statiou. We are equals only in this 
household, and in our love of literature and art; — and 
there is no thought of any other love between us. 

“ Did I tell you it was she who first found me out 
and induced her father to seek tne? She had re- 
marked some poems signed D. U. in one of the 
leading Magazines, and made inquiries about the 
author. My name being that of her darling brother, 
excited a double interest. She contrived to send me 
a sum of money anonymously, and unknown to any 
one. (1 have told you she was rich.) This money 
came, like all gifts which God sends by angels’ hands, 
at a moment when that special gilt was the one 
thing needed. It saved me from soim of the worst 
degradations of poverty ; and I blessed the unknown 
giver. Soon after that, I was struck by the vigour 
and beauty of a certain prose article, in a miscellaneous 
volume, — it touched upon a subject which I was 
meditating for my first book. I wrote to the author, 
anonymously, expressing the real admiration I felt for 
his work, and requesting to know whether the book 
I purposed writing, (the one 1 have just written,^ 
trenched upon ground which lie had any intention of 
occupying. You may imagine my surprise when I 
received an answer in the very noticeable hand- 
writing which had accompanied the money gift. 
Edith Underwood was the author of the article in 
question, and had no suspicion that her new corre- 
spondent was the D. U. to whom she had sent the 
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| money. Her letter was charmjng — too charming, 

' and graceful to be the production of a man. 1 had 
been mistaken iu the sea of the author of the article, 
I could not be mistaken as to the sex of the letter* 
; writer, although it was signed only with initials. 1 
contrived to keep up a correspondence with this 
unknown lady, for there was a mysterious fascination 
about it. During the dread days of my bondage, — 
my blindness ; when I thought myself so blessed, — I 
neglected my unknown correspondent, as well as 
every other thing not connected with one whose 
name I now breathe only in my prayers. When the 
storm was past, and I remained helpless and wretched, 
with nought but a frail infant’s life to bind mo to 
the earth, my gentle unknown correspondent sent yet 
another letter, full of wisdom and womanly sweetness. 
At the close she bade me expect a visitor, a relation- 
on the morrow. I was far too miserable to try to 
1 avoid this visitor. I forgot him and the letter, lie 
came. It was Admiia) Underwood. Iu live minutes 
: we were speaking like father and sou. That inter- 
view knit me to him for ever. The next day he 
'• carried me oil* — me and the poor babe to his house. 

| Then I first saw Edith. She met me with the 
straightforward simplicity of her nature — so l'kc a 
grown-up child, with a woman’s Icuderiiess super- 
added. I wish you could know her. Your passive 
and her active nation would combine readily, and 
form a perfect fiiendship. You are both ideal women 
— i.e. women whose specific individuality approaches 
nearly to the two abstract ideas of perfect woman- 
hood. — for there arc two. 

J “From that day we have been friends, she and I — 
neither of us being disappointed, I believe, in our 
anonymous correspondent. She is of a sunny, bright 
nature — like a summer lake. I have observed that 
women who, after the first youth bus passed, appear 
glad and cheerful at all times, or at most times, uic 
often those of the greatest depth mid breadth of 
nature : they have leurned to subdue selfish sorrow — 
they take care to keep the fresh cm rent of the upper 
life pure and sparkling; while down iu the depths 
below, lie the precious relics of shipwrecked hopes 
\ and affections. Women, on the contrary, who are 
given to the display of melancholy, and are constantly 
putting both mind and body into picturesque posi- 
tions of grief, arc for the most part intensely selfish, 
and oftcu very shallow in feeling as well as intellect. 
Until I knew Edith I was not in a condition to make 
these observations. Among men I had noticed that 
those who retain a continual sparkle aud cork-like 
buoyancy of nature, after the season of early youth, 
never have much depth of character. They Are very 
pleasant people, but they do not grapple with the 
burden of life, they let it slip from them ; they are 
the Celts of the moral world. 

“ With woman it is otherwise, as I said. Probably, 
it has been so ordained to enable her to perform well , 
her task of comforter and cousoler to man. The 1 
gravest wisdom, the loftiest reasoning, are far less 
efficacious in that task than a sunny gladness in the 


face, and a heart-musio ringing in the voice* Cheer- 
fulness and good temper are not the most dealing or 
poetic, but they are among the never-failing oharms 
with which woman holds dominion over man. 

“ Editli Underwood is almost always cheerful, and 
her temper is one of the best I know. It is tried 
enough by every one of us ; and most by my Leonora, 
to whom she acts as mother, governess, nurse, and 
constant slave. I, myself, must frequently give her 
annoyanco, for I am subject to fits of obstinate 
moodiness and despondency. She has been mainly 
instrumental in rousing and bracing my mind to work, 
by working with me and for me. If it had not been 
for her, I doubt whether the volume would ever have 
been written, which you will receive from Mr. Shepherd 
about the time you ought to get this letter. It is, as 
I said before, my first book — the first production to 
which I have prefixed my name. You will read it 
with interest, Miriam, as a piece of the mental life of 
your old friend.’* 

“Ah ! ” murmured Miriam, “ how well I remember 
when you brought me * The Trail of the Serpent .* 
It was before I became blind. That is t lie only one 
of David’s books which 1 was able to read for myself. 
I recollect that simple dedication, * To my best friend , 
and brightest example in the art of overcoming evil by 
good .’ And that was Edith Underwood ! She, indeed, 
was a helpmeet for him. Tell me, Mr. Shepherd, 
is she his wife, now ?** 

“I Ihiiik she must be, my dear; for it was a 
daughter of Admiral Underwood that he married. 
Let me finish the letter, it is nearly ended.** 

“You will easily understand that I do not send 
you and Mr. Shepherd this trifle because I am con- 
tented with it. It is far otherwise. But my thoughts 
revelled naturally to my native valley when I first 
saw this child of my brain in a completed form. 
* Who is there,’ I asked myself, 1 to whom I can send 
a copy wilh a certainty of giving pleasure P Only 
Miriam and my old tutor.’ So to Miriam and my old 
tutor I present copies, pruying them to remember 
sometimes, in their quiet talks, the new author and 
their ever affectionate friend, 

“ David Underwood.’* 

Chapter XVII. 
david’s marriage. 

“ I do not think I can listen to the rest of the 
letters now, dear Mr. Shepherd,’* said Miriam, 
“ only read mo the one in which he tells me of his 
marriage. I want to hear that.* 1 

Mr. Shepherd took up another letter, and read as 
follows : — 

“ Dear Miriam, — In my last letter I told you of my 
agony when the news of the supposed loss of Leonora 
aud the rest of the children was brought to the house; 
—of their wonderful escape from the burning vessel, 
owing to the courage and extraordinary presence of 
mind of Edith ; of the overwhelming joy of their return. 
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i two days after wc had given up all hope of seeing them 
| on earth again. I told you hurriedly, then, that poor 
I Edith had been the only severe sufferer, and that the 
' injury she had sustained had been caused solely by 
! her efforts (thunk God, successful efforts !) to rescue 
j niy poor insensible child from that terrible death. 

! “It is not of death I am going to tell you now, 

• Miriam ; nor of sorrow or suffering ; but of a solemn 
chastened joy. At length it has pleased God to make 
me lmppy in the enjoyment of a woman’s love. You, 

I ’ in your saint-like seclusion in the old tower, in your 
|! oblivion of the past, will smile sweetly, I think, to 

• hear that the wild, world-stained David Underwood, 
i , is going to be married at last ; married to a woman 

whom you would honour from the bottom of that 
gentle heart of yours. 

“Let me tell you how it happened. Even now 
1 cannot understand how I lived so long in daily 
communion with her — the warmth of her loving soul 
circling all round me and permeating my being, and 
yet I loved her not. But that is false ; 1 loved her 
and knew it not. Noble, generous Edith ! Strong, 
soft-hearted woman ! 

“ IIow could I, the fallen one, think of loving her ? 

I She — a very angel of love and good works. Jiow 
could I, the half-tauglil, dimly-thinking mail, aspire 
1 to the love of the one woman I have known, who to 
every charm of her own sex adds the knowledge, and 
■ moral strength, and intellectual vigour of the best 
i men? 

j “ How could 1, the poor physician, with no fortune 
, but his brain, think of loving a woman w ho has been 
j sought in marriage by half the peerage, for her large 
j! property and her noble connexions ? 

“ On the other hand, — how could I live with Edith 
1 Underwood, and not love her otherwise than as I did? 

| The materials for kindling an enduring flame lay for 
j a long time iu my heart; there needed only the touch 
i of one living spark to set it ablaze. The spark de- 
, sccndcd there at last, and the kindled flame needs no 
' fanning now, and will expire but with my life. Edith 
; will be my wife in one little week. Rejoice with me, 

1 my early friend. 

I “ Shall I tell you of niy blindness and insensibility? 

. Dolt that I was! Edith loved me, and became con- 
j scious of her love long ago. Then, fearing that I or 
j sonic one might discover it, she determined to avoid 
'I me, and return to England. This unaccountable 
| determination induced her father to alter his plans. 

| lie thought it best to send the whole household back 
| with her. Mrs. Underwood, Edith, the children, 

, governesses and servants were to sail directly to 
| England from Malta; I, and his son, William, were 
i to remain with him there six months longer, as I 
, wished William to avoid a winter in England. 

| “ No sooner had I lost sight of Edith than I began 

i to feel a strange yearning within nic. It was not for 
Leonora, who had gone with her, it was for a sight of 
Edith herself I longed. 

** When the awful news reached us, that the vessel 
OH which they were embarked had caught fire, within 


sight of the Italian coast, and that all on board had 
perished; with the speechless horror that crept through 
my veins at the thought of my lovely child, was 
added a ucw feeling — the woman who had slowly and 
unconsciously won all the love of my mature life, was 
gone from me for ever. I cannot attempt to describe 
how I passed the next forty-eight hours. Again, for 
the third time, life had become a burden almost too 
heavy for me to bear. But now, through Edith’s 
influence, I knew how to wait patiently for help from 
above. My stricken soul was arousing itself. The 
words, * Thy will be done,* were on my lips, W'hcn 
some one stood beside me, shook me gently, and said, 
'They arc all saved! Up! up! you arc wanted, Dr. 
U nder wood. Mamma says you must come and attend 
to Edith directly, or she will die/ 

“ I must pass over that meeting. Leonora was 
there — they were all there! safe! safe! All but 
Edith ! I unclasped my arms from Leonora, and 
walked mechanically after Mrs. Underwood to a 
chamber above. 1 understood but dimly. I was a 
physician. Edith was ill ; dying, — in consequence of 
her exertions on board the burning vessel. 1 must 
attend her; cure her, if possible; at all events, 
alleviate her pain. Seeing me apparently indifferent 
or stupid, Mrs. Underwood added, by way of incen- 
tive to my activity, ‘It was in saving Leonora that 
slic risked her life at the time, and will perhaps lose 
it, even now/ Can you guess the feelings with which 
I stood by Edith’s bedside ? 

“ In all my professional experience I have never 
seen more physical suffering, or more patience and 
forLitudc. It would be incredible to all who were not 
witnesses of that triumph of the soul over physical 
agony. Yet it is good for us to repeat, — to try to 
credit such stories of the virtue of our race. Oh ! 
it is a glorious thing to be a human being ! IIow 
touching in its union of weakness and strength must 
humanity be in the sight of God’s angels ! Ever 
since that day I have thanked the Creator, from my 
inmost heart, for having made me a man, and not a 
being of a higher order. 1 am of the same race with 
Edith Underwood, and a thousand more who have 
shown in their lives ‘how divine a thing it is to 
suffer and be strong/ 

“ She did suffer! Suffered horribly! — for my child’s 
sake. 

“ They told me all, afterwards. 

“ In less than a quarter of an hour from the first 
alarming cry of ‘ Eire ! fire ! ’ on board the vessel, it 
was in flames from stem to stern. Edith, always 
rapid and clear in thought as one of the cherubim, 
had organized in her mind, and carried into execution 
a plan for the salvation of our precious group, as 
soon as she saw that the flames mastered the crew, 
and that the officers who should have commanded all 
on board, had lost their presence of mind. She called 
two of her own men-servants, and ordered them to 
seize, and lower into the sea, a life-boat, which she 
was taking as a present from the Admiral to some 
naval friend in England. It was on a new principle. 
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Edith and I had taken great interest in its construc- 
tion, and used to go day after day, with tlie Admiral, to 
the English builder's in Valetta, to watch its progress, 
little dreaming of the not far-distant time when that 
little boat would be the means of preserving so many 
precious lives. Edith understood how to manage 
this boat as well as a sailor. The men were roused 
to hope by her words, as she explained it to them, 
and while the rest of the passengers were hurrying 
purposeless and despairing about the vessel, uttering 
wild cries, prayers, and imprecations, the two men- 
servants set to work, silently and energetically, in the 
corner of the vessel whero the boat had been packed 
away, while Edith flew back to the cabins to collect 
her flock. Her calm authoritativo voice stilled all 
impotent noise; every one obeyed her instinctively. 
Mrs. Underwood, in her simple fashion, has told us 
fifty times how Edith stood in the midst of the ter- 
rified women and children like a creature of another 
world. * There was not a bit of fear about her. She 
was only paler, quicker, stronger in the voice, and 
stronger in the arms than usual. She made us all 
hear and understand in the midst of tho dreadful 

uproar. She lifted me and poor Mademoiselle B , 

for we were so overcome with terror that we could 
not Btand. She put two bottles of wine in a basket, 
and made little Amy, the bravest among us, carry it. 

! She helped us all on deck, and we stood trembling by 

(all but Miss D ■, who was inspired by Edith, she 

j says), while she got a rope, and, with Miss D ’s 

i help, lowered us all down into the boat, where 
I Jackson and William were waiting. We should have 
i had it taken from us by a stronger party, as Edith 
feared every moment, but that the flames were being 
| blown over that part of the vessel. The dear girl 
; hod made us all wrap onrsclvcs in blankets, without 
! waiting to dress — blankets, or conrse woollen shawls— 
they would keep off the flames, she said. We should 
have been burned severely but for this precaution ; for 
the flames came licking their huge tongues all over the 
I edge of the deck where wc were, as if greedy for our 
, lives. We all felt them, and were half suffocated. Ah I 
I it was very awful ! ’ And then Mrs. Underwood would 
• pause from over-excitement, and wipe her gentle eyes, 

' and then go on again. 

" 1 1 cannot understand how Edith could do what 
she did that night : she did not seem to feel the heat 
of the flames, or the cold wind ; she had nothing on 
but a woollen sbawl over ber night-dress, which she 
had steeped in water on purpose to prevent its 
catching fire. When wo were all in the boat but 
; herself, I remember seeing ber look down as if she 
| were counting us all. " Gome ! come, Edith," I 
! cried ; “ do not wait there to be burned olive." 

; "Make haste, Miss Underwood," cried Jackson; — 
"the poor creatures ore clinging round our boat, — we 
shall be swamped.” "Where is Leonora?" cried 
Edith, "where is the child?" That was tho first 
moment she showed terror. Through tho roar of the 
waves and the hissing of flaming timbers as they fell, 

I beard Edith’s words, and I knew that no persuasions 
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would induce her to save her own life till she had 
rescued Leonora. Tho poor child, it seems, had fallen 
into a swoon in her berth in the cabin, and had been 
forgotten. Jackson's voice shouted the information 
up to Edith. I could see her face upturned a moment, 
as if seeking counsel from above ; then she leant down 
again over the edge of the deck, and strove to make 
Jackson hear, but lie could not or would not hear — 
for lie loves his mistress, and would not have been 
disposed to save us all and leave her. Edith tells 
us that she said, — “ Cut the rope and row for the 
shore. It will not be safe to wait longer. I will 
follow with tho child if possible." — In a moment 
she seemed to disappear in flames. Wo swayed 
to and fro in the boat, more dead than alive, while 

the men and Miss D had hard work to keep 

off the poor frantic wretches who were swimming 
round it. 

“ ‘ There she is, God bless her ! ' shouted Jackson. 
I looked up, and there stood Edith witli one foot on 
a burning plank, the only footing now remaining on 
that side of the ship, and holding in her arms tho 
senseless Leonora.* (I must explain to you, Miriam, 
that Leonora is a large child of eight years old.) 

‘ The rope with which the others hud been lowered 
into the boat was burned. “ Throw her down,” cried 
Jackson, "it will be quite safe." Edith hesitated, she 
was carefully holding out the child away from the 
flames, holding her in a most painful position, thrown 
over one hip and leg, which she kept suspended over 
the water, while site maintained her balance with the 
other arm and leg, the first grasping a fallen "yard,” 
and the last actually planted in the flames. Presently 
she made a sign to Jackson, and then slid the child 
gently down her own side, and so into the boat. As 
soon as she saw Leonora was safe, she complied with 
our earnest entreaties and sprang down herself. 
There ! I can’t talk about it any more.* And thus 
usually ends Mrs. Underwood's account. 

"It was many hours before they reached land ; — 
and longer still before Edith could have the medical 
attendance she required. Even if she had been 
treated immediately after the accident, I do not 
think it would have been possible to save that poor 
burned limb. Fortunately, the rest of her body, 
though much scorched, and giving her for weeks 
afterwards acute paiu, was not seriously hurt. Only 
that left leg on which sho had stood so bravely, that 
she might keep my little Leonora scatheless. I 
cannot think of it even now, months afterwards, and 
familiar os I am with the picture of that noble woman 
braving the elements and risking her life for a little 
child, not her own, iior of her kin, — I cannot think of 
it without a suffocating feeling in the throat, as if all 
the blood of my heart had rushed there. 

“ But if you arc moved, os I know you will be, 
Miriam, by this poor account of Edith’s heroic conduct 
on board the burning Bhip, what wifi you feel, when 
I tell *ou of her fortitude and gentle patience in the 
sick room ! 

" When I was first token to her by Mrs. Under- 
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wood, I was still half stupefied by the sudden news of 
their safe return; but a few moments served to 
restore my presence of mind, and I acted witii the 
promptitude and energy which I saw the case required. 
* Go and fetch the Admiral/ said I, addressiug 

Mrs. Underwood, 'and send for Mr. 11 and Mr. 

C / (the two best surgeons theu in Valetta.) 

“ I was left aloue with -Edith a moment. We 
looked at each other. I could not speak. She, pale 
as a corpse from suffering and exhaustion, the moment 
before, flushed a deep crimson as if from some strong 
agony, hut her deep clear eyes turued not from mine 
as she said, — * 1 see, my friend, I see ! You think the 
leg must come off/ 

1 made an assenting motion with my head— to 
speak was impossible. The sound of that sweet voice, 
the sight of inose beloved eyes were fast unnerving 
me. lor, have 1 not told you, Minurn, there was a 
strong, full-grown love for that suffering woman, in my 
heait i* She made u ntuliou as if she would give me 
her hand, 1 stooped dowu and kissed it many limes, 
uud shed teais, — such 'tears as flow but once a life/ 
The auguish was unbearable. She spoke soothing 
woids. 

" * Nay ! It is uot so much. Do you think I cau- 
uot bear to lose a limb for those 1 love ? You shall 
sec. VVliut is it moves you thus ? * 

“ Then I stood up and told her 1 loved her. It 
was a moment of strong excitement — genuine un- 
trammelled life. Tiie whole household- was oil au 
equality ; for Death hud been very near, and placed us 
all aide by side, livery feeling was over-wrought, 
and Love buist its way, regardless of conventional 
drawbacks. 

" Oh, Miriam ! IIow often the strong pain and the 
acute pleasure secin lo make but one pulsation in the 
heart ; but the pleasure throbs most powerfully at lusl 
and beats down the pain ! There was no need of many 
words between us. lire 1 could believe in my own 
changed existence, she was folded in my arms, and my 
trembling lips were pressed to her poor scorched 
cheek, — to me, more beautiful than that of Hebe/ 

“ It is not for Lcouora’s sake? ” she asked timidly. 

“ No ! No ! No ! I’or your own. — Edith, if this 
terrible journey had never been — Ah ! I don’t know 
how long I have loved you. Always, I think/ 

11 1 Theu now thauk God with me,” she said ; “ I 
can bear all things. Your love is all I ask for on 
earth. I am very happy.” 

“ We were interrupted ; but au immense change ap- 
peared in Edith from that moment. She seemed to 
have subdued all sense of suffering ; indeed, the old 
joyousness, mingled with a brightness never seen there 
before, sparkled in her eyes. Well might Leonora 
ask : — 

“ * What makes Edith look so pretty, now she is 
very ill ? * # 

“ The surgeons came. They agreed with me. The 
i leg must come off immediately. The poor father! 
i Brave old man! He wept like a child. Mrs. Under- 
wood fainted when she heard the news. The children 


were taken away by their tearful governesses, and I re- 
mained with the servants and the two surgeons beside 
the Admiral in Edith's room. 8he spoke to us both 
cheerfully, then asked us to leave the room for a short 
time. 8he wished to speak in private to the surgeons, 
she said. It was a kind fraud to save ns pain ; but a 
suspicion of the truth flashed across me, and leaving 
the Admiral overcome by his emotion, at the thought 
of what he must so soon witness, I stole back into the 
chamber. My suspicion was well founded. The 
operation was being performed. I could scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes. Edith sat up ; not only watelied the 
operator, but actually helped to hold the leg which 
was being amputated. The surgeons were afterwards 
loud in praise of her fortitude ; but she told me it 
would have required infiuitely more fortitude to bear . 
the operation if they had bandaged her eyes as they 
at first proposed to do. Site was right. Imagination 
is always active witii her, and at that time, stimulated 
and disordered as her nervous system had been, she 
would have imagined the thing to be far worse than it 
really was. Seeing the preparations, and actually 
taking a part in the operation, employed her mind 
wuhout allowing the imagination to run riot in 
horrors. 

" I will not lengthen this letter by attempting any 
account of Edith’s subsequent weakness and long 
protracted recovery. Thank God, she is now restored 
to health, and bears the loss of that precious limb as 
if it were a matter of course. This lameness is a 
source of genuine sorrow to her father; but I believe j 
it is looked upon as a sort of charm by all other i 
persous who arc capable of appreciating the best I 
beauty, when they see it. 

I once heard two officers here talking about Edith. 

' What a pity she is so lame/ said one ; 1 she would 
be a remarkably fine woman if she were not/ ' I beg 
[ your pardon/ said the other; * she would not bo half 
so fine a woman. She lost her leg in saving a child 
from a burning ship. I would give my two legs to have 
saved her little foot/ The common people here, and 
all the English sailors, take off their hats and say, 

' God bless you ! ’ as she passes. The uneducated 
often know the true hero when they get sight of him. 

" In another week Edith will become my wife,— the 
mother of my Leonora; — and in a r ,onth from that 
time we shall return to England. On my arrival there, 

I shall write once more to my father for permission to 
see him and all dear ones at Milford. You will show 
this letter to him and to Mr. Shepherd. You have, 

I trust, received from the publisher copies of iny 
books as they have coine out. I am now engaged on 
a fourth, which promises to be better than the others ; 
at all events it will not be spoken so well of by the 
generality of critics, Edith says, and adds kindly, 

' that is no little thing to say in its favour/ As I 
am of her way of thinking in that matter, I am doing 
my best to escape the favourable reviews of the—- 
and and et hoe genus onne. 1 But if the Mil- 

ford Observers think well of my new bantling, it will 
give mernuch pleasure. Let Mr. Shepherd know this, 
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and ho will, as before, write mo your opinion and his 
own. "Iam, 

** Your affectionate friend, 

“ David Undbbwood.” 

When Mr. Shepherd looked up after concluding 
this letter, he found that Miriam had lost all consci- 
ousness, and had sunk into a corner of the window- 
seat. He raised her gently, and carried her without 
much difficulty to the bed. She was but a slight 
creature. Then, hastily putting the letters together, 
he thrust them into a drawer, and went down stuirs 
to find Dame Barnard. Nanny Post was still in the 
kitchen, though it was more than two hours since she 
first came. 

“ Nanny,” said the good clergyman ; “ take your 
donkey and ride as fast as you can to the Grange, 
and tell Mr. and Miss Underwood, that Miss Grey is 
seriously ill, and that they had better send for a mcdioal 
man directly.” 

“ Lord ha* mercy ! My poor dear child ! ” cried 
Dame Barnard. “And 1 forgot her, minding the 
riddle-bread. Away with you, Nauny, and just ask 
Miss Martha to come to us, for Mrs. Ward ain't much 
of a help in sickness. Mercy on us ! here she comes, 
in her fine white bonnet and parasol, and a grand 
gentleman with her. Maybe you’re rigid, Nanny, 

' after Jill, and it’s a wedding she’s been to this morn- 
ing. Who is it with her, do you say P Mr. Mark 
Underwood! Lord save ns! Wlmt a work there’ll 
be with his father.” And the Dame’s observations 
were brought to a conclusion by the entrance of Mrs. 
Ward and Mr. Mark, each attired in festal garments. 
The latter took Mrs. Ward by the hand, and leading her 
up to Mr. Shepherd, introduced her to him as his wife. 

Mr. Shepherd was sorry not to be able to give them 
a gladder greeting; but lie was taken by surprise, 
and his heart was anxious about Miriam, and after a 
few words of congratulation, he explained briefly to 
Mrs. Ward, that he believed Miriam was attacked by 
the fever prevalent in the district at the time, and 
begged her to be particularly attentive to her sister. 

“IP” And Mrs. Ward looked perplexed. “ I 
believe Mark — ” 

“We are going off directly, sir,” said Mark; “the 
post-chaise is waiting below. We merely called to 
tell Miss Grey of our marriage, and to say good-bye. 
It is not surely necessary that my wife, on her 
wedding day, should stay to nurse her sister, who 
may happen to bo a little feverish, or out of sorts. 
Will you like to go up and seo her? Or stay, — I 
would rather you did not, in case of infection. I will 
call at the Grange, and tell my sisters. Martha will 
come readily, I am sure ; or, perhaps, Miss Shepherd 
—she is so active and benevolent.” 

They were about to turn from the door, after saying 
“ Good morning,” — to the amazement of Mr. Shepherd 
and the old Dame, when they, in their turn, were sur- 
I prised by the appearance of four persons coming slowly 
across the fell near the Tower. They were old Mr.Under- 
wood, his daughter Martha, with David and hs wife. 

(To be continued.) 
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Monday morning . — Started, when the rosy-fingered 
Aurora was opening the gates of light, with four 
brother officers, on an excursion to the Blue Mountain 
Peak, with a black guide, who carried a basket of* 
prog on his head. When we left Portland Gap, it 
wanted twenty minutes of six, a.m. and at eight A.K. 
we stood on the Peak, which is the highest point Of 
land in the West Indies. A more intricate path than 
that by which we ascended, it would be bard to fiud. 
In some places we climbed as if up a ladder, where, 
but for the aid afforded us by the treeB, we could not 
have mounted. But by swinging with the whole 
strength of our arms from their boughs, we raised 
ourselves. At other times we descended abruptly, 
and landed more than once on a narrow ledge, com- 
manding a magnificent view to the N. and S. of the 
island. At last we reached the summit, hungry and 
exhausted. To dry our olothes, which heavy mists 
had saturated with moisture, we split into fire-wood 
the decayed materials of a hut, the scene of former 
festivities, and heaping them to a considerable height, 
set fire to them. To appease our appetites, we opened 
our provision store, still euveloped in mist. Gleams 
of sunshine struggling through the thick vapour 
tempted me to climb a tree. When I hud accom- 
plished tli is feat., as if to reward me for my exertions, 
the clouds rolled up, and opening right and left 
afforded me a view more like enchantment than reality. 
From the elevation of 8,000 feet, 1 looked down 
on the lower ranges of hills, and beyond them to 
the plains which skirt the base. Before me, at more 
than the distance of thirty miles, yet apparently at 
my feet, the palisades stretched to Port Royal; to 
the right lay Portland Point, to the left Morout, with 
all the intermediate “ filling in,” as painters would 
say, and nil beautiful. The scene was constantly 
changing, as the restless clouds obscured what had 
before been visible, or disclosed some bay, village, , 
! hill, or valley which had not before been observed, j 
Rivers like silver threads, and innumerable coffee 
plantations dotted the hills like tiny white spangles j 
on a dark ground. | 

But how give a perfect idea of the variety of scenery 
spread beneath and around us, and the still more endless 
variations of light and shade which pervaded the 
pnnoriima! — how express iu lunguago the richness not | 
only in foliage but in commercial value of the vegetable 
productions ! or how breathe into words a sensation 
of the light refreshing mountain atmosphere which 
we there aud then inhaled ! j 

In front lay the extensive plain of the south-east ' 
portion of the island stretching towards Clarendon 
and Manchester, until lost in the dimness of the 
horizon. Kingston lay as in a map, beneath ns. 
Turning to the left, the picturesque valley of the 
Yallah carried the view to the western seas, while an 
extreme clearness of vision prevailed. 

But in less time than it has occupied me in writing 
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this description, all would be again concealed by a us, was married to ber fourth husband, whom she 
curtain of mist. The clouds would pack together, had chosen from a bevy of wooing attorneys, as a 
and the lops of the highest hills alone would remain protector against the others; “however,” she added, 
visible, like islands peeping above them. Here, for “ he has given himself up to drink, and is worse than 
the first lime, I heard thunder roar and saw lightning nobody.” 


flash below me. Watching and hoping for clearer 
weather we passed somo hours. Col It and I esta- 

blished ourselves on some yacca-trees, where by using 


We did much credit to her luxurious luncheon, and 
enjoyed her bottled porter and sangaree. 

Pushed on to another “pen,” where we were 


a cutlass wo formed a small bower of branohes which expected to dine and sleep. After a bath, great 
screened the whole party. About noon wo commenced feasting on turtle soup, stowed eels, corimba, the 
our descent. salmon of Jamaica, with every conceivable luscious 

On the way down, our sable conductor led us by a fruit, fresh and preserved, and iced champagne in 
precipice and chasm, which until 1S15 had formed a copious libations, wo rambled through the coffee 
gentle slope ou the side of a mountain, where stood ground. The coffce-plaul, which is a shrub, is kept 
a dwelling-house and coffee plantation. During the carefully pruned so that it shall not exceed four or 
storms which scourged Jamaica iu that year, this five feet in height ; the leaves are of a dark green, and 
entire piece of land slipped from the mountain and the berries look ut first like small buds, but as they 
rolled into the valley, carrying with it fifteen Negroes grow larger, resemble in appearance Siberian erabs 
who were never heard of afterwards. It is supposed ou a reduced scale, on one side yellowish, on the other 
that the shock of an earthquake, so frequent here, rose-coloured. Shaddocks, bananas, grape fruit, 
had opened the mountain in that part, and that mangoes, akki, avocado pears, jack-fruit and bread- 


torrents of rain pouring into the chasm, had, by acting 
as a wedge, caused the catastrophe. 

The descent cost us less time by forty miuutcs 
than the ascent; but scarcely less exertion. Wc, 


fruit and mountain cabbage arc among the produc- 
tions of this place. 

When we returned to the house, wc were sum- 
moned to the hall to sec a Negress perform the 


gave C a race for it, as wc had heard him Fetish dance, which is evidently of savage origin. 

boost of his agility. Ou the way wc were met The dancer works herself into frantic excitement, 
by the overseer of a neighbouring estate, who had gesticulating violently and screaming discordantly 
been seut by his hospitable mistress to offer us until she appears a perfect maniac ; then comes the 
refreshment at her house, delightfully situated among spirit of divination upon her, and she reveals some of 
acacias and aromatic shrubs in a gorge surrounded the secrets of every individual present, a part of the 
by an amphitheatre of mountains. The dwelling performance which affords much scope for ready wit, 
itself is comfortable, constructed, like all Jamaica in which this black woman was not deficient. She 
country seats, to admit the greatest quantity of fresh had evidently during our short stay seized on some 
air. As we proceeded, in willing compliance witli so of our individual peculiarities, which bIic turned to 
polite an invitation, we encountered a Negro carrying full account. 


a tray on his head. 

“ What have you there, friend,” I inquired. 

“ Wedding cake, massa.” 

“For whom ?” 

“For myself, massa.” 

We might have had share of the cake and partici- 


Thc entertainment then changed she appeared in 
the dress of a Negro, in which character her imitation 
of a black man’s style of dancing was perfect. This 
scene ended, she reappeared in propria person <f, and 
received a contribution of nearly five dollars. 

Wc all then set to at waltzes and reels, and here 


pated in the nuptial festivities, I have no doubt, if again the Fetish woman shone. I never saw better 


time bad permitted us to do so. 


waltzers, untiring and uutired, with the thermometer 


We had scarcely parted from him when a Negress at 85°, the whole household — never small in a Jamaica 
at the door of a cottage, aud surrounded by a progeny country-house — partaking in common if the evening's 
of various hues, attracted our attention. She welcomed amusement nt this bachelor establishment, 
us with, “How do, massas ?” and after a few words, It was midnight when wc retired, after partaking 
I said, as we turned away, iu Spanish, Vayamos; freely of that insinuating mixture, called planters’ 
instantly her ear caught the sound, and addressing punch. It was altogether a glorious day. I was 
me in the same language, she told me it was her prevented from sleeping by the assaults of mosquitos, 

| native tongue. She had come from Carthagena. I which had succeeded in pushing through the gauze 
did not lose the opportunity of a little practice with curtains intended for my protection, 
a language which had been faaiiliar to me at At higher elevations than the plantation from 
Gibraltar; before we left, sbe made me promise to which 1 am recording a notice on these magnificent 
return; and raising her hands, which she clasped mountains, the temperature is never too high for 
together, her eyes suffused with tears, exclaimed with comfort, and were il not for terrific thunder-storms, 
deep feeling," Mi patria , viva mi patria ;” so strong such localities would be pleasant at all seasons. One 
even with this poor Negress was the love of home. of the guests, whose dwelling is 5,700 feet above the 
The lady, at whose “ pen” we now arrived, proved to level of the sea, mentioned, that the mercury seldom 
be an antique, roughly carved, and, as she soon told rises above 75°, and ranges from this to 61°. European 
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I fruits and vegetables thrive well here. It is, in short, 
at this high elevation, an English climate in its 
! brightest and most enjoyable mood, while the people 
j below are broiling or melting. 

I Towards morning I felt chilly, and enjoyed my 
blanket, in sympathy, as to quick sensibility of al mo- 
spheric changes, with a ring-tailed monkey who occu- 
1 pied a corner of my room. He was dozing, and had his 
head between his legs as if to keep his nose and cars 
warm. I coanted every stroke of the clock until 
four a. H. 

Tuesday. — Rising at that hour, and leaving our 
friendly host in his dressing-gown in the verandah, 
smoking a cigar, wc rode at a smart pace in order 
to be in time for drill and regimental inspection. A 
delicious plunge into our tank, (which is 50 feet 
square and 4 deep, and is fed by cool mountain 
streams conveyed to it by pipes,) before half-past six 
A. M. when the relieved guard bathe in it, refreshed 
me. Commenced t lie duties of the day found several 
new cases of fever among the men ; — reported offences 

in the defaulters* book; — buried poor D , and 

read the funeral service, the Chaplain being at Fort 
Augusta. Heard for the second time a complaint 

from Serjeant L , respecting the unmanageable- 

ncss of his wife; — told him that tf a soft answer 
turneth away wrath,** but, at the same time, thought 
within myself that a supple-jack would be good for 
such a virago as she undoubtedly is; — attended doctor’s 
inspection at 10 A.M. ; — received many letters on 
regimental matters, and private ones, from England 
by the Packet ; — wrote my reports ordered a pipe 
of Madeira for mess, and had a hogshead of porter 
bottled ; — examined mess accounts, and thought seri- 
ously of resigning the management of it. It is not 
always advantageous to have a character for steadiness 
and talent in business of this nature ; 1 will not have 
greatness thrust upon me in this way. As I was 
contemplating the luxury of a lounge on my sofa and 

a bowl of sangarec — Creole fashion — S and 

G came in to settle the programme of private 

theatricals for the next week, to be followed by a 
bachelors* ball. Asked them to second breakfast 
(lunch) of course, and thereby lost the siesta which 
the great heat and my fatigue would have ren- 
dered so agreeable. What could lmvc induced the 
blockheads to come from Lucca in such a glare of 
sunshine f Received an order from the Deputy Ad- 
jutant General to (ire a feu-de-joie to-morrow, news 
having arrived of the birth of a Prince of Wales ; — 
dined at mess ; — multitudinous bumpers in honour of 
our future monarch;— had a quiet musical party, 
and a dance at the Adjutant’s nice girls— sang 
well, danced better, and looked charming; — devilled 
lobsters for snpper. When we separated, the night 
was dear and lovely; — went to bed wearied and 
sleepy, but alas ! no sleep for me. 

I had hardly been shrouded within my mosquito 
curtains, when my servant came to tell me that 
Lieutenant M— wished to see me on particular 
business. Now M— was an active sound-limbed 


young fellow, rather scampish and always in scrapes. 
By rcasou of my unfortunate character for steadiness, 
he had come to me for advice on an annoying affair. 
With other officers he had been drinking too freely in 
the exuberance of their loyalty, and afterwards en- 
gaged with some civilians at tearli for high stakes, 
in violation of the General's recent letter against 
gambling. One of the party, the overseer of a moun- 
tain farm, insulted the militaire. The party broke 
up in great cxcitcnicut. M— came to consult me 
as to the possibility of arranging a hostile meeting 
beforo the matter became blown, or of extracting an 
apology from the offender. There was nothing for 
it, but to gallop to the plantation, which was many 
miles distant, and sec the person who had occasioned 
all this fuss. Not a soul did we meet on our way 
thither, except the sentries on starting, therefore the 
affair in which wc were engaged rail no risk of pre- 
mature discovery. 

The overseer had just preceded us. After a long 
palaver , in which M aud I talked big, the gentle- 

man acknowledged that he had been wrong and hasty, 
a common effect of the climate, (had champagne 
nothing to do with it ?) and consented to apologise 
selon les reyles. 

Wc lighted cigars, and wishing him bon repot, 
retraced our steps as quickly as possible. 

Morning had not yet made its threatening inroad 
on the empire of night, but the figures of some 
sleeping black fellows, who may be seen towards 
morning stretched at almost every gateway, (their 
little stores of yams and vegetables of many sorts, 
with which they had started from the mountains, laid 
carefully beside them, and generally their donkeys 
fastened to some fence and browsing on buds and 
branches, unconscious of the injury they inflict, and 
Blacky caring as little about the mischief done to 
Buckra), indicated that we should barely have time 
to reach the barracks before reveille: this, however, 
wc accomplished. 

Wednesday —Sir W. G appeared on parade at 

half-past five A.*r. The men turned out beautifully 
clean, and marched past the General very well. The 
manoeuvring was not so good, but he professed his 
satisfaction. He then inspected barracks, hospital, 
and kits. Whilst we were at breakfast, a shot was 
fired fiom one of the barrack rooms, and a soldier 
rushed in, snying, that Serjeant S ■ — had shot him- 
self. This lie effected by putting the muzzle of a 
firelock into his mouth and pulling the trigger with 
his toe. The unfortunate man had been under a 
cloud for having defrauded an officer of part of his 
company’s money. A letter was found in his pocket, 
addressed to his uncle, who is possessed of property in 
England, stating that he had been leading a very 
dissolute life since his arrival in the island, and was 
so cast down by a sense of shame that he had resolved 
to follow the example of his father, (who had destroyed 
himself on hearing of another disgraoeful act of this 
young man, who had been flogged for it at Edinburgh 
Castle). Visited one of my men in the last stage of 
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yellow fever; — saw him die; — fhe hospital is a melan- 
choly place ; — went to a christening ; — C— - and I 
acted as sponsors for the child of a brother officer, and 
Itml a famous lunch. While we were there, the colour- 
sergeant’s wife was reported to have produced 
twins,— sharp practico this; — sent a party after two 
deserters; one of them had decamped because his 
whiskers hud been shaved off as a punishment ; we 
thought it a mild though barberoua one; — dressed 
and dined with the General great fuss, — some black 
fellows having stolen some wine, which had been 
left out to be cooled; no uncommon occurrence 
among these dingy sons of freedom. 

It would have been a delightful evening to me but 
for the great heat, which put me into too “ melting a 
mood” to be agreeable and able to offer those petite 
soins which I wished to perform towards the elegant 
and fashionable ladies at tabic. We all afterwards 
went to a great ball in the assembly rooms. Our bund 
played their new quadrilles danced till nearly five 
o’clock in the morning. I never before witnessed 
such a profusion of wines mid other luxuries, and 
notwithstanding the prodigious crowd, there was 
scarcely a perceptible impression made on the good 
things of the supper tuble. Iced champagne flowed 
as plentifully as water. Owing to its influence, two 
native gentlemen became \eiy bellicose towaids each 
other; a benevolent comet, who sat. between them, 
with affected naivete offered them the use of his 
Mantons. This put. nil end to that altercation. Though 
llicre were nearly 1000 persons, the room was cooler 
than nn English one in similar circumstances. There 
were several browns, and a great many shades of 
blacks, not only mixtures of colours, but of callings ; 
many of the Shopocracy were there, intermingled with 
the great functionaries, and one tipsy gentleman with 
whom I had been dealing in the morning begged to 
introduce me to his daughter, but as I had the honour 
of being engaged to a lady of the General s family I 
escaped a dilemma without giving offence. 

Thursday . — The suicide was interred at daybreak 
without military honours. One of his comrades read 
the funeral service. I attended the remains of little 
Coleman, the drummer, to his grave; and sucli a resting- 
place ! it had nearly a foot of water in it— as miserable 
a receptacle as the swampy land of New Orleans. 
Inspected the kits of eight of our lately fine healthy 
grenadiers, and gave directions for the disposal of them. 
Such sights sicken me. Will not these deaths speak 
trumpet- tongued to the dissolute ?— No — familiarity 
vrith them deadens their impression. “Let us cat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is the language of 
our sensualists. — Went through my whole routiue of 
morning duties — Hospital inspection, reports and 
accounts, &o. — had the satisfaction of finding that the 
deserters were brought back. One of them, Pat Casey, 
when overtaken on the mountains, said lie had 
walked so far, that he must be near Dublin. 

Bet off for a pic-nic, with two of the least romantic 


The road, which winds through a narrow pass into the 
heart of the mountains, is rather difficult and very zig- 
zag, and presents no remarkable features ; yet the tout 
ensemble of the scenery is very interesting. I have 
heard Ihcso mountains compared, by a lady of course, 
to a piece of crumpled green satin, and not inaptly ; 
for there is a peculiar richness in tho verduro which 
spreads over their summits, and clothes the sides of 
their innumerable projections and indentations, and 
which is varied by the deeper shade of the shrubs 
and fruit-trees which abound there. I saw of 
mangoes alone sufficient to support an army for a 
month. Several of the Negro huts are picturesquely 
situated on the tops of smaller hills, whose slopes, 
studded with plantations of bananas, show that the 
Ncgroisnotallogclheridlc, or at least that he labours— 
by deputy, through his womankind; met several groups 
of Negresses toiling along the road. Passed a horrid 
sight, a black man who had died the night before of 
spasms. The body, already dreadfully swollen, was 
surrounded by black and brown women waiting for 
the coroner. A very intelligent white-headed Negro 
told me that the deceased had been a great drunkard, that 
lie himself was a native of Angola. Though kidnapped 
and brought to Jamaica at a very early age, he has 
a vivid recollection of his native land, to which lie 
expressed his desire to return. Met old blind Huffo, a 
privileged pauper Negro, who had obtained leave from 
the House of Correction to wander into the country 
for fresh air. This poor fellow had been landed in the 
Island blind from the small-pox, which had been fatal 
to many of the live African cargo of which he was a 
unit. Though half idiotic, he finds his way, and 
always carries a wallet, the contents of which are 
known only to himself, so jealously docs he guard it. 

Our way lay through a mountain pass, where the 
river, which supplies a waterfall, forces its way to the 
lowlands, after crossing and rccrossing the stream in 
many places, under the shade of a grove of acacias, 1 
whose delightful perfume embalmed the air. We 
approached the gorge of the mountain, and were 
sheltered from the sun by its precipitous sides, which 
towered hundreds of feet above us, barely leaving room 
for the torrent to flow through. I felt amazed at the 
brilliancy of the wild flowers, among which were many 
specimens of the Epidendrum mutans , rpme pendant 
from the forks of the trees like the parasite mistletoe, 
its thick spikes guarding the tree to which it clung 
for support; rose-coloured and purple flowers also, 
whose names I know not, shed their fragrance around. 
Further up the pass nature appeared in a sterner garb. 
Tent up within its narrow bed, the noisy stream 
bounded from rock to rock ; how different from the 
sluggishness with which it terminated its boisterous 
career in the pool of the lowland, where the pernicious 
influence of the tropical sun renders it a Dead Sea in 
miniature! Over our heads stupendous masses of 
rocks seemed held together solely by ligatures of 
rope-like creepers, which wound their network round 
them. From every crevice, apparently even from the 
bare surface of the rock itself, bunt forth thousands 
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of shrubs and plants, the seeds of which, supplied by 
the prodigality of nature, are wafted from spot to spot 
by every breath of air. Overtook our party of 
explorers, interchanged greetings, fagged slowly ou 
through the pass, congratulating ourselves on being 
slieltered from the sun's glare, and enjoying the various 
vistas which opened to us as we wound along ; while 
the grand luminary, gleaming on the mountains’ 
summits seen at intervals, made the landscape, by 
codtrast with the .shade below, more interesting. 
The water-fall was pleasing. Having dismounted 
from our horses and mules, wo all rambled and 
scrambled as much as the heat would permit. At 
this time I met a very annoying mishap. While I 
was carrying a lady's basket, filled with wild straw- 
berries of the finest flavour, which I bad culled for her 
— dear little Scotch lassie,— as a fit offering to a 
daughter of the land of mountain and flood, so famous 
for this fruit, as I was piloting the way before her 
in very slippery places, my evil genius tripped me. 
Fortunately, I had let go her hand before I fell : but 
alas ! my fall was attended with a sad disaster : the 
stitching of my tight trowsers, as ill adapted to the 
Jamaica climate as is the European constitutipn, gave 
way. The anxiety of my fair companion to know if I 
were hurt furnished me with a hint to leave her to 
the escort of another gentleman, while I crept, pre- 
tending to be very lame, behind a shrub, where, pulling 
out a pocket handkerchief, I covered the breacli and 

limped on ; but that villain J betrayed me, to the 

suppressed amusement of the ladies and the hearty 
merriment of the gentlemen. Feasted under the 
grateful shade of a Spanish chestnut, — lighted on 
oar way home by myriads of fire-flics in the hedges. 

Lay down to sleep, hot and jaded, at midnight ■ 
drum beat at 2 a. M. — fire broken out at Kingston ; — 
marched off with two companies to assist in getting it 
under; remained actively at work until nearly four a.m. 
when it was subdued; — damage considerable, not- 
withstanding our efforts; got into bed at four a.m. to 
rise at half-past five for parade ! 

Friday. — After little more than an hour's Bleep, up 
again. — Tho Colonel harangued the men and read the 
articles of war— three more deaths ! The Gcncrul has 
ordered us to leave Up-Camp Fort and go to Fort 
Augusta, leaving this unhealthy station to the black 
regiments. 4 officers and 140 non-commissioned officers 
and privates dead l— Had a flue sight in Kingston of 
the pride and pomp of war— a grand muster of the 
militia in the Barrack Square, — band playing Hory 
O’Morc, men jostling each other most ludicrously, 
marching to the tune ; some had uniforms, some had 
none— some wore caps, others hats, and six stands of 
arms was the whole of their armament. The officers 
mustered strong.— There was a Negro festival too, — 
a few petty eolton flags all the display made ; — heard 
a preacher murder the English language in the 
market-place, while at a corner of the square some 
drunken Negroes were deafening the oommunity 
(communication, his Reverence called it) with a 
tom-tom. Borne handsome Jewesses, who like myself 


were drawn there by curiosity, had more attraction 
for me than the affair of the festival. During four 
mortal hours sat ou a Court-martial to try delinquents ; 
afterwards rode to Fort Augusta (seveuteeu miles off) 
by the Ferry road, to see if quarters were preparing 
for our detachment, — dined at the Ferry tavern ou 
stewed eels and calipida, — passed for the twentieth 
time by the famous cocoa-tree whose shade people 
say covers an acre of ground. It is the fashion to call 
this road uninteresting, though the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion on both sides, and groves of cocoa-nut-trees, give 
it au air of beauty in my opinion. 

Though it was late when I reached Fort Augusta 
and completed my rcgimcutal duties there, I con- 
sented, as the night was fine, to pull out with some 
friends in a boat, who were engaged to sup with an 
extraordinary character in the mercantile navy, who 
invited them on board his brig. In the course of the 
evening he told us that four years ago he risked all 
his capital in a voyage to Africa, for sIavcs. His 
escapes from all our cruisers were marvellous. He 
came to Jamaica with his cargo of Africans, and sailed 
close to Port Royal. lie reached Trinidad and Cuba, 
though an English frigate sailed almost in his wuke, 
and a war schooner had sailed out the day previously, 
both of which had been for a month ou the look-out 
for him, the appearance of his vessel and the object 
of his voyage having been made known to the Com- 
modore at Port Royal, soon after he had sailed for 
Africa. He seemed quite excited as he described his 
escape. Had lie been taken, lie would have been poor 
for life, lie concluded by saying that if Eugland 
were to send a thousand cruisers to sea, there would 
still be a trade in slaves*. Strange to say, his ex- 
pression of countenance is benevolent, though he 
oonsiders the slave-trade in no other light than that 
of legitimate traffic. Slept this night. 

Saturday . — Having provided for my military duties 
at Fort Camp, I went in the early part of the morning, 
fishing — caught several mullet, a snook, and a shark, 
measuring five feet ten inches, and weighing forty- 
nine pounds. At one time, seeing a Negro apparently 
lifeless in his canoe at some distance, we pulled off to 
him. The lazy rascal had been dozing in the hot 
sunshine as lie reclined luxuriously ; his feet reposed 
on the gunwale, aud to each great toe was fastened a 
line; when the baited hooks were caught by a fish, 
the jerk on his toe aroused him. Sometimes, no 
doubt, he was humbugged by a nibble. Amused, and 
yet angry with the fellow for having occasioned us a 
long and unnecessary row, we pulled ashore, but on 
landing, our canoe was capsized by the awkwardness 
of my companion, and all our fish went to the bottom. 
We were thoroughly drenched, aud I had to dress in 
borrowed raiment ; and having equipped and armed 
ourselves to the teeth, a party of us went off to hunt 
an alligator. The scene of our sport was a stagnant 
pool, fringed with mangoes. We embarked on it in a 
small boat, having for bait a young pig fastened to a 
double hook, chain and rope. Poor piggy, however, 
was carried to the bottom by the weight of liis chain. 
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and thus the chance of enticing our scaly foe was 
diminished. Wc then rigged a float, and making the 
end of the chain fast to it, and belaying the end of 
our line, left that part of tiie lagoon for another, 
where wc had capital sport, shooting galdins, a kind 
of wader of black and white plumage, considered a 
delicacy for the tabic. As the alligator did not show, 
and wc were obliged to go to a race that afternoon, 
we returned to the fort for an early dinner. The 
race was capital, and evening was far advanced when 
I mounted the roan again, and returned to Fort Camp 
with the agreeable prospect of leaving that pestiferous 
place finally on the Monday following. 

■ - 

A NAPOLEONIC PICTURE-GALLERY AT 
BOLOGNA. 

The following sketch of a “ Napoleonic Picture- 
Gallery at Bologna,” is from the pen of an accom- 
plished German writer; and in addition to its own 
graphic merit, derives peculiar interest at the present 
moment from the description it contains of one of 
those family portraits in which the painter, by a 
happy instinct, seems to have foreshadowed at a very 
early period the future success of Louis Napoleon, 
At present the absolute ruler of the French Re- 
public 

Far from the busy market-place of Bologna, through 
long and silent streets, where only a few foot- 
passengers are seen walking along beneath the arcades 
of the houses, and where the young grass is springing 
up between the stones of the pavement, one enters 
upon an open square, ornamented in the mediocval 
style ; and there presents itself to our view a palace, 
erected by the creative genius of Palladio. No rest- 
less fiery steeds, no busy retinue of servants, no sound 
of joyous lifo beneath the noble porticos, — upon the 
light and airy staircase, — within the splendid saloons ! 

At the porter's lodge wc requested admission into 
the Palazzo Camcrata, belonging to the Countess 
Camerata of Ancona, the daughter of Eliza Baciocchi, 
the niece of the Emperor. The grey-haired domestic 
led 11s np a flight of stairs, and opened the door of 
a princely saloon. It was five o'clock in the afternoon. 

| The variegated light of a September setting sun fell 
I in glowing rays through the lofty windows, whose 
curtains had been drawn back by our aged guide. A 
| solemn stillness reigned throughout the apartment. 

I We stood before the pictures and statues of the 
| Napoleon family; like the Medici, a true race of 
; kings. Here they are gathered together; and the 
whole poetry of their appearance, the marvellous up- 
rising of their splendour from out of tiic wild chaos 
of the revolution, which the emperor, with Titanic 
might, reduced into form and order, all penetrates the 
soul of the beholder, as he gazes around him in this 
apartment. On the wall at the left-hand side of the 
e ntran ce, hongs a portrait of the Emperor in his 
coronation robes, resembling the portrait in the 
Presden gallery, only that the head here is drawn 


with more spirit than it is there. The moment of the 
coronation is not, however, that in Napoleon’s lifo 
which one desires most to see preserved, for it is not 
his greatest deed. He readily presents himself to our 
imogiuation as a young hero, mounted upon a fiery 
steed and climbing the Alps, while he points onwards 
with his uplifted sword to the path of undying fame. 
One beholds him in spirit, within the plague-hospital 
of Egypt, before the pyramids, at the bridge of Areola, 
or in any of those places where lie, a conquering 
genius, rushed onward in all the fiery confidence of 
victory, comet-like, throughout the world. One thinks 
upon him only as the bom monarch, on whom Nature 
in her bounteous mood had conferred the diadem; 
not as the prince who receives his crown with solemn 
ceremonial, and surrounded by all that empty pomp 
which so often stamps a hollow grandeur upon official 
dignity. 

On the right hand of the Emperor is seen Pauline 
Borghcse, upon a crimson velvet seat of antique form, 
placed before a dark green velvet hanging. She bears j 
a strong resemblance to the Emperor. Her white 
satin dress, embroidered with gold, is confined around 
the waist with a golden girdle. Her arms and bust 
arc vciy beautiful. Beneath the diadem of the prin- 
cess flows a long veil, and around her fair brow are 
waving* locks of a dark glossy line. From her full, i 
drooping, almond-shaped eye, she looks forth languish- j 
ingly upon the beholder, kindling and yet cold, as if | 
she would command as well as beseech the homage 
of the heart, in the full consciousness that hers 
was a sovereign beauty. Upon the other side is 
Joseph, in the uniform of a French general. He is 
standing in the open air with a decree in his right 
hand. 

Next to him is Caroline Bonaparte, the wife of 
Murat, who stands upon the terrace of a garden. 

She wears a flame-coloured robe over a white under- 
garment, a gold embroidered scarf, and scarlet flowers 
in her hair. She is less of a brunette than Pauline, 
looks much less oriental, and has far less physiognomy 
than her sister; a soft smooth skin, a very fresh 
complexion, with blue eyes and rich dark hair, the 
fitting queen of gay and life-loving Naples. Jerome is j 
represented in white uniform with long military boots, 
leaning against a tree, beneath whose shadow sits his 
spouse, a Princess of Wirtcmhurg. She is very 
beautiful, and, with her German physiognomy, looks 
like a stranger among all the Italian faces around her. 
This royal lady is very like Queen Louisa of Prussia. 

Site wears a white satin dress, with pearl ornaments 
mid scarlet roses beneath her veil. Jerome, the only 
one of Napoleon’s family who has small, insignificant, 
contracted features, looks as if he were her attendant. 

Louis Bonaparte holds his son, 1 whose age may be 
about twelve years, by the hand. He has a thorough 
Bonapartean countenance. He points with his left 
hand upwards to a rook which lie is beginning to 
ascend, while he turns a fond gaze upon the boy, whom, 
with his right hand, he is drawing after him. Both 
(1) The President of the French Republic. 
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are in military costume. Tlie bo y has a sort of 
Hussar dress, red trowscrs, blue spencer, and holds 
in his hand the calpack with the heron's' feather in it. 
Louis resembles the Emperor only in a few of his 
features, but the boy is altogether extremely like him. 

Then comes Lctitia, in orimson gold-embroidered 
velvet, a diadem of brilliants upon her brow, a true 
Roman woman; the mother of a world -ruler. She 
has rich black hair, clear bright eyes, strongly defined 
features and form ; in the lower part of the cheek 
may be observed that soft fulness which is so often 
seen among the older Italian women, but no traces of 
those minute wrinkles which are the silent tell-tales 
of declining years. Her whole countenance is frank, 
full and proud. Lctitia is conscious of the strength 
of her own character. It seems natural to her that 
Napoleon, who was bom of her blood, who first drew 
his breath from beneath her proud heart, should be 
the ruler of the world. It seems to her quite in the 
I order of things that all her children should be kings, 

I because she and Napoleon had imparted to them so 
i many rays of their own light, that the planets shone 
as if they themselves were fixed stars. She lias 
assuredly never thought within herself : “ My son has 
heaped honours upon my head!" Lctitia has never 
received a favour. She has born her son into the 
world, whose business therefore it is to thank ^ier for 
j this favour. She has given life to Napoleon ; conse- 
I qucntly he remains her debtor, even though he were 
jl to lay the sovereignty of the world at her feet. The 
; expression of this peculiar, tranquil sclf-cousciousncss 
| of supremacy, which confers upon itself the crown, 

| pervades her whole aspect. A wonderful woman ! 
j On the opposite wall hangs a large picture, descrip- 
! tivc of the Court of Lucca. Eliza Baciocchi, tho 
| Duchess of Lucca, is seated with her daughter on a 
, throne-like scat. Ilcr husband, in full uniform, stands 
on one side, contemplating Gerard and Canova, who 
arc engaged in painting and modelling his wife and 
daughter. Gerard, in a black frock coat, wears the 
Order of the Legion of Honour. Young and pretty 
court ladies, young military men, diplomatists and 
artists, all of them portraits, fill up the sides and 
background. This picture is full of vivid and ani- 
mated expression. All the faces and forms are youth- 
I fully fresh ; there arc no old, worn-out physiognomies 
! — a true symbol of the age and race of Napoleon. 
They seem to reach onward into the spring-time of a 
new order of things, breathing a glowing life, bearing 
rich fruit of many a sort, and disappearing from the 
midst of us, without ever having faded away. Be- 
sides the well-known statue of the Emperor by David, 
and a lovely group by Canova, — Eliza with her infant 
daughters in her arms, who aro clinging to their 
mother, — and a charming statuette of the same children 
by Bartolini, there arc several busts in the collection, 
among which are the Emperor's sisters and wives; 
Murat, Hortense, and Eugene; not forgetting the 
Emperor’s father, who is represented in tho prime of 
life, and bears the aspect of a youthful Nero. I had, 
however, the conviction that this head was an ideal 


one, and placed there by way of completing tbe col- 
lection. It had only a typical, but no personal 
truth. 

The sisters of Napoleon resemble him far moro 
than do his brothers. Among the latter, Lucien is 
the most like him. He has a prominent nose and a 
good profile, and there is much manly beauty in the 
expression of his head. Jerome's features are, as 
has been already said, very insignificant; but as for 
the sisters, their heads are like those of finely chiselled 
antique statues. 

Josephine is uncommonly lovely, without, however, 
any real beauty. A short, delicately formed nose, 
and the sweetest expression about her mouth and 
eyes. Hortense is almost German in her form, and 
has much more decision and seriousness of aspect 
than her mother. Eugene’s bust conveys the same 
agreeable impression that one receives on meeting with 
a worthy good man. While gazing upon his noble 
features, his clear open brow and the calm bearing of 
his carriage, one exclaims involuntarily, "That was a 
noble man !'\ Murat presents a perfect contrast to 
him— the true model of a handsome but rude Italian 
peasant: thick curly hair, a full beard, a* coarse, 
broad nose, a wide thick-lipped mouth, such as is not 
uncommon among the people at Naples. Murat 
might have made a good Massaniello, aud so also 
might a hundred of the Neapolitan Marinari. Spirited, 
daring and imperious, indeed, but at the same time 
rude and commonplace in feature and aspect. Ear 
other blood flows in his veins than in those of Napo- 
leon’s family. Even the distinguished appearance of 
Jerome's wife, the Princess of Wirtemburg, does 
not reach in some sort the noble expression conveyed 
to us by Lctitia, Lucien and Napoleon. It is tbe 
inborn nobility of intelligence and genius, contrasted 
with that which has descended from a long line of 
distinguished ancestors, and which at its spring-head 
gushed from the same source, — tho people. 

Nearest to the door stands the bust of Maria 
Louisa. She is not worthy of a place in this apart- 
ment. All of those who arc destined to live on here 
in their portraits, were great either through their 
own souls or at least through the love which they 
cherished alike in adversity as in success. Maria 
Louisa is tho only traitress in this circle. I know 
nothing more unworthy than a woman, so placed that 
she must either prove an angel or a wretch, proving 
mean and unworthy of the lofty fate which had been 
assigned to her. To be worthy of the love of a 
Napoleon was no common vocation. When Napoleon 
married Maria Louisa, it was with the hope of ob- 
taining an heir to his name and empire ; and yet when 
informed by Corvisart that cither the mother or the 
child must be sacrificed, he exclaimed, "Save the 
mother!" Surely, from that moment forward, he had 
the fullest claim upon his wife's devoted love; he, to 
whom an heir was everything, aud a woman's love of 
so little value. Maria Louisa ought to have abandoned 
neither her husband nor her child in the hour of need. 
By the side of the dethroned Emperor, and with her 
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son in lier arms,— that was her fitting place ; the which divide them into » number* of silvery threads, 
barren rock of St. Helena, the loftiest throne site as it were, till they meet again in a broader channel, 
could have ascended, from whence her name would and push onwards till lost in the blue Atlantic, 
have gone down to futurity with imperishable glory, The mountains arc of all heights, forms, and varieties 
instead of sinking, as it has dono, into forgetfulness of outline. The most prominent among them being 


and contempt, 


the “ Sugar-loaf,” Slieve-na-goil, "the mountain of 


I did not perceive any picture of the Duke of the wild people/' with its conical head soaring into 
Reichstadt in this collection. the clouds ; and at a considerable distance in the rear 

of this, is " Hungry Hill,” naked and barren, down 
. . which runs a stream from the lake upon its summit. 

This stream, gathering from other sources as it 
fiT iron A RTFS' sweeps down the long declivity, breaks at last into a 

tremendous cataract, eight hundred feet in depth. 
No one who sees the engraving from Air. Crcswick’s expanding in its fall, and flinging from its broad sides 
picture of Glengariff, and is ignorant of the locality, a spray that seems to enwrap a large portion of the 
but would suppose the place thus represented to be hill with its thick white mists, 
situated in some far inland territory, almost inucccs- Prom whatever point the eye traverses the glen, it 
sible by the feet of the adventurous traveller. How is sure to discern some picturesque and attractive 
nobly those lofty and rugged lulls sweep down to the scene; tho best view, however, is to be obtained 
bosom of the water; and how calm is the surface of from a comparatively low hill in the immediutc 
the latter, as if the winds of heaven never darcc] to vicinity of a chapel that lies to the west of the small 
visit it too roughly! The little castle that crowns village of Glengariff. But it is from the road to 
that low jutting-out promontory covered with tliiok Kcnmare that the exceeding loveliness of the valley, 
masses of foliage, seems. rather the abode of the and the full glory of the bay, with its numerous 
genius of the place than tho dwelling of common islands beyond it, will be most advantageously seen, 
humanity, while the white soils of those distant For three or four miles the way winds round the 


pleasure-boats suggest the idea of— side ofc a mountain, dull and altogether void of 

“ Spectre* that haunt our midnight W iutcrc.t; suddenly liic tiwolkr finds Limtelf on the 

brow of the hill, and then he sees that he is over the 
And though the artist has thought fit to connect the gj eI1| sonie thousand feet above the ocean stretching 
place with the living world by the introduction of a ou t far away into space, with the islands on the coast 
group of modern mortals into the foreground of the looking mere spols upon the bosom of tho waters, 
picture, it seems clear they have only come thither as The r i ve r running through the valley has dwindled 


wanderers passing on to some city of habitation. 


into a narrow white line, the trees have assumed 


Yet Glengariff is neither out of humanity’s reach broad indefinite masses of dark foliage, and the 
nor altogether untenanted. On the southernmost height on which he stood an hour or two ago lias 
part of Ireland, in the county of Cork, where the became scarcely larger than an ant-hillock. Midway 
coast is broken up into numerous long slips or pro- down are a few scattered cottages, scarcely dis- 
montories, stretching miles in length out into the linguishable hut for the smoke that creeps lazily 
Irish channel, and guarded by a multitude of small f roin them. The silence and solitude of the scene arc 
islands, will be found this truly romantic spot, one of almost appalling, for there is no song of the mouutain- 
the loveliest which even tin’s beautiful country can bird to break the hush of nature, unless the scream 


offer to the eye. It lies not very far from Ban try 
Bay, made memorable in the Revolutionary war at the 


" Of the wild eagle from its eyiy gazing,” 


close of the last century, from the threatened invasion may be so designated. 

of a considerable body of Prcnch troops to assist the 'With what varied feelings docs the mind of the 
"United Irishmen/’ a society whose object was to thinking man contemplate the union of beauty and 
throw off their allegiance to the British crown. The sublimity in creation ! Its grandeur and loveliness 
attempt, however, failed, chiefly owing to the dcstruc- inspire him with admiration and gratitude for such 
tion of many of the foreign vessels in a gale of wind, and glorious gifts; but with these thoughts come the 
the loss of large bodies of their troops by the same recollection of his own insignificance, the workings of 
disaster: notwithstanding all the efforts made by the hj 3 restless and ever-dissatisfied spirit, the craving 
survivors, the French forces could not succeed in after other incentives to enjoyment, and, more than 


effecting a landing. 


all, the evil that lies within and around him, chastening 


Glengariff, literally the "‘Rough Glen,” is a deep an d subduing all that should make life happy, 
alpine valley about three miles in length, and seldom Nowhere does this lost feeling rise up with such 
exceeding a quarter of a mile in breadth, enclosed by overwhelming power to crush every felicitous emotion 
precipitous hills. The traveller who wanders through ^ when one stands amid some of the magnificent 
this magnificent valley, encounters majestic trees, scenery of Ireland, 
oddly-shaped rocks, and gurgling rivulets, the latter 
i every now and then rushing by huge masses of stone, . ■+., ■ 
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THE SCENERY 07 AMERICA.' 
NotwiIhstakding that steam, the comparative 
annihilator of time and spaoe, offers 'every induce- 
ment and facility for travellers to explore other 
regions than those usually selected by Europeans in 
general, but especially by Englishmen, America has 
not yet become a favourite resort with us. A month 
or so consumed in going thither and returning is 
along time for one to be so occupied who cun perhaps 
afford but a very few weeks during the year away 
from his profession or his business ; and even when 
a man has little else to do but play the idler and 
“ take his ease at his inn,” a voyago across the blue 
waters of the Atlantic, with its disquietudes and 
possible dangers, is sufficient to deter him from at- 
tempting the passage : the remark applies generally, 
yet there are some exceptions, from whom, as well as 
from American writers themselves, wo have learned 
all that we know of the physical and geographical 
phenomena of the country, and of the rapid strides it 
is making in the great march of human civilization. 

And how vast and wonderful has her march been ! 
— how almost instantaneous, as if touched by a magi- 
cian’s wand, has been her transformation from a 
wilderness to a fruitful field ! It is but yesterday, 
measuring time from the first dawnings of creation, that 
her mountains were solitary places, her interminable 
forests echoed only tho roar of savage beasts and the 
more welcome sound of singing birds, and her plains 
were trodden by the foot of the wild red man : her 
rivers flowed on, century after century, yet conveyed 
to the inhabitants of the western world no tidings that 
there existed another hemisphere, richer in natural 
wealth, and scarcely less extensive than their own. 
How startling, then, must have been the intelligence 
that readied Europe of the discovery of America ! It 
would almost seem as if this continent had been pur- 
posely intended by Providence to remain hidden 
till the necessities of tho Old World required a new 
and a wider field for tho operations of the great 
family of mankind, which had grown too large for the 
restless and expansive spirit of its various members. 
There then was ” ample room, and verge enough,” 
for it to expatiate; a prize for the ambitious, a path 
for the gold-lover to wander in, a theme for the spe- 
culations of the philosopher, and a page, fresh from 
the hands of its Divine Author, for him who seeks 
after knowledge. And thither each and all of these 
respective classes hastened in process of lime, many 
of them bringing back, like the spies sent out into 
Canaan, “ goodly fruits of the land,” as incentives to 
future adventurers ; others remained there to possess 
themselves of its treasures, and abiding by them, 
handed down the inheritance to their children’s 
children. 

Whatever disinclination an Englishman may feel 
towards the political institutions and some of the 
habits and customs of the Americans, he must glory 
in having given to them a language, thoughts, and 

(1) " The Roms Book of tho Ptotureiquo." FubUihod by 
G. P. Putnam, New York. 


aspirations, akin to his own. The blood of the Saxon 
circulates almost wherever human foot has Ifedden ; 
his voice is heard giving laws and inculcating religion 
over vast tracts of the inhabited earth ; and from his 
loins are springing up great and powerful nations, 
destined hereafter to hold the reins of unbounded 
empire, when those now existing shall be known 
only through their past histories. With all their 
nationality, the Americans feel, and are justly proud 
of this. They look back and associate themselves 
with the glories England has won in art, science, 
literature, and philanthropy ; and they look forward 
to what our and their own future success may be in 
the promotion of universal happiness. Our task now, 
however, refers less to the social condition of the 
western hemisphere, than to its present aspect, as 
built by the great Architect of the universe, and as 
the transforming hand of man has made it. 

The book of nature is a volume none can profitably 
study who have not feelings in harmony with the 
subject ; the faculty of perception and the sense of 
enjoyment are essential to a full comprehension of its 
beauties. Education of the mind and of the heart, 
if not of the vision, is also necessary to a right 
understanding of what it places before ns. The 
peasant returning homewards from his daily toil, may, 
not unreasonably, fancy be 

" Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the wind ;* 

for the whispers of the one and the far-off beanty of 
the other arc audible and thought-giving things, 
capable of making themselves heard and felt. But 
his mind has not been tutored to linger over the less 
exciting objects of creation: the seasons roll on 
unnoticed, except as they vary his round of occu- 
pation ; his eye wanders over the broad expanse of 
meadow, yet he sec9 not how one blade of grass 
differs from another blade in symmetry of form and 
in delicacy of texture; he looks upon the woods 
skirting the yellow cornfields, whose ripe sheaves are 
gathered beneath his sickle, but his soul cannot 
penetrate into their recesses and drew forth happiness 
from their shadowy depths ; nor does the gurgling of 
the brook, over which he treads on that solitary 
plank, allure him to contemplation by the ripple of its 
shallow waters. Mind and feeling must bo brought 
to bear upou the visible works of tho Deity, ere 
that voire can be understood which speaks of their 
grandeur and their glniy. Burns listened to it when 
he ” followed the plough upon the mountain side,” 
and Bloomfield, as he kept watch o'er the sheep-fold, j 
and they answered it in their songs of joy ; ay, and | 
hundreds beside these, to whom the gift of words 
has not been afforded, echo in the silence of the heart 
the music of their minstrelsy. There is a natural 
science which neither schools nor systems can teach, 
but the number is small to whom it is revealed. 

All great minds untainted by the world’s ambition 
have revelled in the charms and majesty of nature ; 
while even they whose very names were watchwords 
of terror to their fellow-men, have been awed into a 
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spirit of mtiekhcsS by the overwhelming power of the 
physical universe ; and others engrossed, 

** From morn to eve, from eve to dewy morn," 

by the din and turmoil of life, not infrequently rejoice 
to exchange its pomps and its frettings for the haunts 
of the turtle-dove, uot as dull anchorites, disgusted 
with the world's follies, but as living men, who would, 
I for a time, hold other and more holy communion. It 
is a privilege allowed by God to man, when he is 
! permitted to escape from the burdens that weigh 
! down both mind and body, into the sanctuary creeled 
, by the hands of Deity himself. “Nature,” says 
■ Sydney Smith, “ speaks to the mind of man immedi- 
! ately in beautiful and sublime language ; she astonishes 
jl him willi magnitude, appals him with darkness, cheers 
:j him with splendour, soothes him with harmony, cap- 
; tivates him with emotion, enchants him with fame ; 
| she never intended man should walk among her 
j flowers, and her fields, and along her streams un- 
j moved; nor did she rear the strength of her hills in 
! vain, or mean that wc should look with n stupid 
! heart on the wild glory of the torrent, bursting from 
I the darkness of the forest, and dashing over the 
| crumbling rock. I would as soon deny hardness, or 
I softness, or figure, to be qualities of matter, as I 
' would deny beauty or sublimity to belong lo its 
j qualities.” It is the triumph of matter over mind, 

! when the beauty or the sublimity of nature brings 
I our wayward thoughts into subjection, 
j Pictures arc mute teachers, and however great has 
• been the skill of the artist in portraying the varied 
j scenery of the universe, wc feel that his works are, 
after all, nought but painted deceptions ; while the 
world arouud is a living eloquent reality. Wc 
weary of the former ; for if it represent a noonday 
scene, one would not always dwell in perpetual sun- 
shine ; and if the locality be pictured in the soft rays 
of twilight, wc long to see it in the brightness of day. 
But the landscape over which the clouds roll with 
ever varied motion, changing form and colour with 
each breath that blows, — alternating light and shadow 
as they move onward, — never tires, simply because it 
is always new, always infinite in its peculiarities. 
The superiority of nature over art, as a source of 
mental pleasure and profit, cannot be questioned ; but 
wc welcome the latter with gladness, when the former 
is beyond our reach; and thus the elegant volume 
which has given rise to the foregoing observations 
comes, with its delicately executed vignettes of Arne- 
j riran scenery, a most agreeable and pleasant visitor 
I from the distant continent to our sea-girt isle, 
i In an introductory essay to the book entitled 
“ Scenery and Mind,” written by E. L. Magoon with 
much descriptive power and philosophical reflection, 
wc find the following remarks on the effects which 
striking scenery produces on the mind. 

" Wo proceed lo show that, in the physical universe, 
what is most abundant, is most ennobling — what is 

exalted, iB most influential on the best minds ; 

| and that, for these reasons, national intellect receives a 


prevailing tono from the peculiar scenery that most 
abounds. 

" First, in the kingdoms of matter around us, what 
is most abundant in amount, is most ennobling in use. 
The mighty magician, Nature, produces the greatest 
variety of striking effects with the fewest means. 
There is only a sun, soil, rocks, trees, flowers, water, 
and an observing soul. Every thing in use depends 
upon this last, whether to the contcmplator 4 love lends 
a precious seeing to the eye.' Deep in the concave of 
heaven is the luminary revealing all ; and deep in the 
soul of the illumined is a chord tenderly vibrating to 
the charms of all. Tho voices of every order of moving 
things, the silvery tones of flowing streams, the trem- 
bling tongues of leaves, tho inarticulate melody of 
flowers, the vibrations of mighty hills, and the dread 
music of tho spheres, all sublunary blending with all 
celestial notes, arc not for a moment lost to the heart 
that listens. Tho harp of Mcmnon is not fabulous, 
properly interpreted. The devout lover of nature, 
seated on the mountain, or by tho ocean, bathed in the 
golden sheen of opening day, will have his soul often 
stirred by melody divine as ever resounded from the 
mysterious harmonicon by the waters of the Nile. 

44 Every rational inhabitant of earth is a focal point 
in the universe, a profoundly deep centre around which 
everything beautiful and sublime is arranged, and to- 
wards which, through the exercise of admiration, every 
refining influence is drawn. Wonderful, indeed, is the 
radiant thread that runs through every realm of out- 
ward creation, and cnlinks all their diversified in- 
fluences with the innermost fibres of the soul. This is 
the vital nerve by virtue of which the individual is 
related to the universe, and tho universe is equally 
related to the individual. Through this, all physical 
powers combine to relieve spiritual wants. Earth con- 
tributes her fulness of wealth and majesty; air ministers 
in all the Protean aspects of beauty and sublimity ; fire, 

[ permeating everything graceful and fair, gleams before 
the scrutinizing eye with a light more vivid than the 
lightning’s blaze; and water is not only 4 queen of a 
thousand rills that fall in silver from the dewy stone,’ 
diffusing a 'dulcet and harmonious breath’ from tho 
most sylvan haunts of man to his most crowded home ; 
but from continent to continent 4 pours the deep, eternal 
boss of nature's anthem, muking music such as charms 
I tho car of God.’ ” 

Wc must, however, record our dissent from the 
concluding observation in this extract, which, as it is 
placed between inverted commas, wc presume not to 
be Mr. Magoon's ; for, not even allowing the licence 
of poetical allusion, can wc admit that any “music” 
swelling upwards from earth, 

“Save the soft notes of charity and love/* 
can “ charm the car of God.” It mijlit have done so 
when the universe stood in its purity ns He first 
created it; but the primeval curse is yet upon the 
ground, and its echoes arc flung back from hill and 
torrent, telling of man’s disobedience and his fall. 

The magnificence of Nature ! How truly does this 
term apply to the scenery of America f We speak of 
the picturesque beauty of our own favoured land ; of 
the elegance, if such an expression may be permitted, 
of classic Italy and Greece ; of the Alpine grandeur of 
Switzerland, and of the savage gloominess of the 
North : but in America all is grand, colossal, and 
sublime. It would Bcem that since the first dawniqg 
of time her rivers had not ceased to widen their banks, 
and her mountains to grow, and the trees of her forests i 
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to rise higher and higher; in no other country are we 
so awed into reverence by the majesty of terrestrial 
objects— not grouped pictorially, as they are through- 
out Europe, but isolated and wild in their patriarclial 
solitudes. Yet, inasmuch as civilized man requires 
I for his true enjoyment something that will remind 
him when he roams, that he is not quite out of the 
reach of humanity, so he will feel less pleasure in the 
contemplation of the glorious images spread out before 
him in the prairie and the wilderness, than in the more 
restricted landscapes surrounding him at homo. It is 
the vastness of American scenery that astonishes an 
Englishman especiallyfitstrikes sensibly but unsatis- 
factorily, for there is a limit to human vision, beyond 
which neither eye nor thought can penetrate with any 
degree of certainty. Rut more than all, perhaps, is 
the absence of those ancient edifices, which speuk of 
the past history of mankind, and are associated with 
so many proud and interesting recollections ; — the 
ruined castles, the venerable abbeys, the fine old 
baronial mansions embosomed in verdant woods, or 
seated beside clear and rapid streams, or standing in 
ancestral parks, amid the shadow of whoso trees whole 
generations of noble and powerful families have lived 
aud died; Nowhere do such objects appeal so strongly 
as in our own land ; aud they arc scarcely less influ- 
ential on the mind of the foreign visitor who finds his 
way to Ragland, Chepstow, and Kenilworth, Tintcrn 
or KirkstaU, Crewc-Hall and Knolc. 

Walter Scott and Fcuimorc Cooper arc the two 
greatest descriptive painters of their respective 
countries ; each of them has written like a poet, and 
immortalized the scenery of his native land. In 
the volume now lying before us the latter writer makes 
some very truthful remarks on the comparative 
beauties of Europe and America. We place our own 
quarter of the earth first, only because it is regarded as 
the “ mother” of the other, and as such is entitled to 
precedence. After expatiating upon the rich “ bits” 
of landscape that greet the eye of the traveller on all 
sides throughout the more picturesque parts of popu- 
lated Europe ; — the graceful wiuding curvatures of the 
old highways, the acclivities and declivities, the 
copses, meadows and woods, the half-hidden church, 
nestling among the leaves of its elms and yews, the 
neat and secluded hamlet., the farm-house, with all 
its comforts and sober arrangements ; he goes on to, 
say : — 

« The Old World enjoys an advantage as regards tho 
picturesque and pleasing, in connexion with its towns, 
that is wholly unknown, unless it may bo in the way of 
exception, among ourselves. The necessity, in the 
middle ages, of building for defence, and the want of 
artillery before the invention of gunpowder, contributed 
to tho construction of military works for the protection 
of the towns of Europe, that still remain, owing to their 
durable materials, often producing some of tho finest 
effects that the imagination could invent to embellish a 
picture. Nothing of the sort, of course, is to he met 
with hero, for we have no castles, have never felt the 
necessity of fortified towns, and had no existence at the 
period when works of this nature came within the ordi- 
nary appliances of society. On the contrary, the utili- 
tarian spirit of the day labours to erase every inequality 


from the surface of the American town, substituting 
convenience for appearance. It la probable there is no 
one who, in the end, would not give a preference to 
these new improvements for a permanent residence; 
but it is not to be denied that, bo far as the landscape 
is concerned, the customs of the middle ages constructed 
much the most picturesque and striking collections of 
human habitations. Indeed, it is scarcely possible for 
the mind to conceive of objects of this nature, that are 
thrown together with finer effects, than are to be met 
with among the mountainous regions, in particular, of ) 
Europe. We illustrate one or two that are to be met 
with in the Apennines, and the Alps, and even in Ger- 
many, as proofs of what we say. The eye, of itBelf, will 
teach the reader that Richmond and Boston, and Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, and half-a-dozen other American 
towns that do possess more or less of an unequal surface, 
must yield tho palm to those gloriously beautiful objects 
of tho Old World. When it is remembered, too, how 
much time has multiplied these last, it can he seen that 
there are large districts in the mountain regions of the 
other hemisphere that enjoy this superiority over us, if 
superiority it can be called, to possess the picturesque 
at tho expense of the convenient. The imagination can 
scarcely equal the pictures of this nature that often meet 
the eye in tho southern countries of Europe. Villages, 
witli the chiselled outlines of castles, grey, sombre, 
but distinct, arc often seen perched on the summits of 
rocky heights, or adhering, as it might be, to their 
sides, in situations that arc frequently even appalling, 
and which invariably lend a character of peculiar beauty 
to the view. There are parts of Europe in which the 
traveller encounters these objects in great numbers, and 
if an American, they never fail to attract his attention, 
as the wigwam and the bark canoe, and the prairie with 
lines of bisons, would catch the eye of a wayfarer from i 
the Old World. To these humbler mountain pictures ! 
must be added many a castle and stronghold of royal or 
semi-royal origin, that aro met with on the summits of 
abrupt and rocky eminences further north. Germany 
has many of theso strongholds, which are kept up to the 
present day, and which are found to be useful as places 
of security, os they are certainly peculiar and interesting 
in the landscape.” 

But it is time our attention was directed to some . 
of the exquisite little plates that embellish Mr. 
Putnam’s book, and we open it on a charming rural 
sketch made by Huntingdon, near the village of 
Rondout, not far from the mighty Hudson, aud about 
ninety miles from New York. The view represents 
one of the tributary streams of the mighty river 
flowing between low banks ; in its waters arc reflected 
the scarlet leaves of the maple, the silvery liuing of 
the willow, the vivid emerald of the oak, the white 
blossom of the locust-tree, the orange-berries of the > 
ash, and the deep dark green of a few pines whose | 
heads have been lopped by the storms of many < 
winters. In the centre of tho mass of foliage stands 
a tiny cottage, with the smoke from its low chimney | 
curling up amid the umbrageous shadows of the j 
trees ; a group of cattle arc quenching their thirst in 1 
the water that flows amid large stones into the 
foreground of the composition, and a flock of water- | 
fowl rests on its surface. It is a picture our own 
Creswick or Lee might have painted. 

The neighbourhood of the Catskill* Moun tains 
seems to be a favourite place of resort with the 
artists of America : a view of a scene* in their vicinity, 
from the pencil of J. F. Kennedy, introduces us to 
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one of the numerous cascades which form so pro* 
mijient and picturesque a feature in the scenery of the 
oountry. The peouliarities of this portion of America, 
and its effect upon the mind of Washington Irving, 
when a boy, arc graphically described by him in the 
volume before us. 

“ The Catskills form an advanced post, or lateral 
spur, of the great Alleganian or Appalachian system of 
mountains which sweeps through the interior of our 
I coni incut, from South-west to North-east, from Alabama 
to the extremity of Maine, for nearly fourteen hundred 
miles, belting the whole of our original confederacy, 
and rivalling our great system of lakes in oztent and 
grandeur. Its- vast ramifications comprise a number 
of parallel chains and lateral groups ; such as the 
Cutnl>crland Mountains, the Blue llidge, the Allcgauics, 
the Delaware and Lehigh, the Highlands of the Hud- 
son, the Green Mountains of Vermont, and the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. In many of these vast 
ranges or sierras, nature still reigns in indomitable 
wildness; their rocky ridgcB, their rugged clefts and 
defiles, teem with magnificent vegetation. Here are 
locked up mighty forests that have never been invaded 
by the axe; deep umbrageous valleys where the virgin 
soil has never been outraged by the plough; bright 
s i cams flowing in untasked idleness, unlmrthcncd by 
commerce, unchecked by the mill-dam. This mountain 
/one is in fact the great poetical region of our country ; 
tesisting, like the tribes which oucc inhabited it, the 
taming hand of cultivation, and maintaining a hallowed 
g.ound for fancy and the muBes. It is a magnificent 
and all-pervading feature that might have given our 
country a name, and a poetical one, had not the all-con- 
trolling powers of common-place determined otherwise. 

“ The Cafe-kill Mountains, as I have observed, main- 
tain all the internal wildneBs of the labyrinth of moun- 
tains with which they are connected. Their detached 
position, overlooking a wide lowland region, with the 
m vjestic Hudson rolling through it, has given them a 
distinct character, and rendered them at all times a 
rallying point for romance and fable. Much of the 
fancitul associations with which they have been clothed 
may he owing to their being peculiarly subject to those 
beautiful atmospherical effects which constitute one of 
the great charms of Hudson lliver scenery. To mo 
they liuve ever been the fairy region of the Hudson. 

1 speak, however, from early impressions, made in the 
happy days of boyhood, when all tho world had a tinge 
of fairy land. I shall never forget my first view of 
these mountains. It was in the course of a voyage up 
the Hudson in the good old times before steamboats 
and railroads had driven all poetry and romance out of 
travel. A voyage up the Hudson in those days was 
equal to a voyage to Europe at present, and cost almost 
as much time: but we enjoyed the river then; wc 
relished it as we did our wine, sip by sip, not, as at 
present, gulping all down at a draught without tasting 
it. My whole voyage up the Hudson was full of wonder 
and romance. I was a lively boy, somewhat imaginative, 
of easy faith, and prone to relish everything which 

K )k of the marvellous. Among the passengers on 
of the sloop was a veteran Indian trudor, on his 
way to the lakes to traffic with the natives. Ho had 
dirt covered my propensity, and amused himself through- 
out the voyage by telling me Indian legends and gro- 
tesque stories about every noted place on the river, 1 
such as Spuyten Devil Creek, the Tappan Sea, the 
Devils Dans-Kammer, and other hobgoblin places. 
The Catskill Mountains especially called forth a host of 
fane ful traditions. We were all day slowly tiding 
along in sight of them, eo that he had full time to weave 
his whimsical narratives. In these mountains ho told 
me, according to Indian belief, was kept the great 
treasury of storm and sunshine for the region of the 


>- Hudson. An old squaw spirit had charge of it, who 

0 dwelt on the highest peak of the mountain. Here she 
kept Day and Night shut up in her wigwam, let- 

’ ting out only one of them at a time. She made 
>• new moons every month, and hung them np in the 
e sky, cutting up tho old ones into stars. Tne great 
Manitou, or master spirit, employing her to manufheture 
clouds i sometimes she wove them ont of cobwebs^ 
,1 gossamers, and morning dew, and sent them off flake 
if after flake, to float in the air and give light sum- 
r mor showers — sometimes she would brew up black 
a thunder-storms, and send down drenching rains, to 

1 swell the streams and sweep everything away. He 
-, bad many stories, also, about mischievous spirits who 
1 infested the mountains in thj^.Mfcape of animals, and 
r played all kinds of pn^nkp upon Indian hunters, de- 
cs coying them into quaglhfreS and morasses, or to the 
i, brinks of torrents ana precipices. All these were 
- doled out to me as t lay on tho deck throughout a long 
e summer's day, gazing upon these mountains, the ever- 
t changing shapes and hues of which appeared to realize 
3 the magical influences in question-’-Bometimes they 
1 seemed .to approach ; at others to recede ; during tho 
s heat of the day, they almost melted into p sultry haze ; 

[ as the day declined, they deepened in tone ; their sum- 
i mits were brightened by the last rays of the sun, and 
t later in the evening their whole outline was printed in 
r deep purple against an amber Bky. As I beheld them 
l thus continually shifting before my eye, and listened to 

; the marvellous legends of the trader, a host of fanciful 
i notions concerning thorn was conjured into my brain, 
which havo haunted it ever since.” 

A picture by the President of the New York 
Academy of ’Arts places before us a noble specimen 
of these Catskill Mountains, and another, by T. A. 
Richards, delineates a noble group of the 6amo range 
beside Coweta Creek, in North Carolina. We could 
linger over these scenes, for we love the mountains, 
and could write a homily about tlio "everlasting bills,” 
up which the thoughts climb as if they would penetrate 
the clouds that BCttle on their summits. We would 
speak of Ararat, rearing its lofty head amid the waste 
of waters when the dove brought back the olive-branch 
to the ark ; of Sinai, terrible with the thunders and 
lightning of Divine power; of Ncbo, on whose 
summit Moses saw the “goodly laud” he was for- 
bidden to enter — and died ; of Carmel, whose mys- 
terious fire consumed the sacrifice of Elijah; of 
Lebanon, with its giant cedars ; and of Olivet, that 
witnessed more than human agony; besides the loug 
list of those made memorable by other facts than 
sacred history narrates, where patriotic heroism tri- 
umphed over tyranny, and religious faith fled before 
persecution. But instead of giving the reader our 
own ideas of the thoughts that rise within us in the 
contemplation of such material phenomena, wc prefer 
extracting the description of a Transatlantic autumn, 
written with much elegance by an American lady. 
Miss Cooper, to clucidutc one of the pictures we have 
just referred to. 

“ There is always something of uncertainty, of caprice, 
if you will, connected with our American autumn, which 
fixes the attention anew, every suceeding year, and adda 
to the fanciful character of the season. The beauty of 
spring is of a more assured nature ; tho same tints rise 
year after year in her verdure and in her blossoms ; but 
autumn is what our friends in France call * une beauti 
joumalitre / variable, changeable, not alike twice in 
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succession, gay and brilliant yesterday, more languid 
and pale to-day. The hill-sides, tho different groves, 
the single trees, vary from year to year under the com- 
bined influences of clouds and sunshine, the soft haze, or 
the clear frost : the maple or oak, which last October 
was glorious crimson, may choose this season to wear 
the golden tint of the chestnut, or the pale yellow of 
duller trees; the ash, which was straw-colour, may be- 
come dark purple. One never knows beforehand exactly 
what to expect ; there is always some variation, occa- 
sionally a strange contrast. It is like awaiting the sun- 
set of a brilliant day ; we feel confident that the evening 
sky wil l he beauti ful ; but what gorgeous clouds or what 
pearly to delight the eye, no ouo can 

*• It was a sofllfl||p|W^iAgi early October. The 
distant hills, witbtnll^iHMd, domc-liko heights, 
rising jn every direction, hail limned on the surface of 
their crowning woods a rich tint^^bronzu, as though 
the swelling summits, gleaming ih the sunlight, were 
wrought in fretted ornaments of that metal. Here and 
there a scarlet maple stood in full coloured beauty, amid 
surrounding groves of green. A group of young oaks 
close at baud bad also felt tho influence oi the frosty 
autumnal dews; their foliage, generally, was a lively 
green, worthy of June, wholly unlike decay, and jet 
each tree w r as touched hero and there with vivid snatches 
of the brightest red ; the smaller twig» close to the trunk 
foimiug brilliant crimson tults, like kn ts of ribbon. 
One might have fancied them a band of young knights, 
wearing their ladies’ colours over their heurts. A pretty 
flowering dogwood close at bund, with delicate shaft and 
airy brunches, flushed with its own peculiar tint of 
richest lake, was perchance the lady of the grove, tho 
beauty whose colours were fluttering on the breasts of 
the knightly oaks on either side. The tiny seedling 
maples, with their delicate leaflets, were aho in colour, 

! in choice shades of scarlet, crimson, and pink, like a new 
. race of flowers blooming about the tooLb of tho autumnal 
I forest. 

“ We were sitting upon the trunk of a fallen pine, 
near a projecting cliff which overlooked the country for 
! some filteen miles or more ; the lake, the rmal town, and 
1 the farms in the valley beyond, lying at our Let like a 
beautiful map. A noisy flock of blue jays were chattering 
among the oaks whose branches o\ci shadowed our scat, 
and a busy Bquirrcl w r as dropping his winter store of 
chestnuts from anoLher tree close at hand. A gentle 
breeze fiom the Houth came rustling through the 
coloured woods, and already there was an autumnal 
sound in their murmurs. There is i difference in the 
music of the woods as the seasons change. In winter, 
when the waving limliB are bare, there is more of unity 
in the deep wail of the winds as they sweep through the 
forests ; in summer, the rustling foliage gives some 
higher and more cheerful notes to the general harmony ; 
and there is also a change of key from the softer mur- 
murs of the fresh foliage of early summer to the sharp 
tones of the dry and withering leaves in October.” 

But there is a gem of an engraving, after a picture 
by R. W. Weir, that instinctively brings us back to 
the “ old country.” That church with its low, square 
tower, its long sloping roofs, and its ivied walls, must 
1 have been transposed to the west banks of the 
Hudcon, from one of tho southern counties of Eng- 
, land : it stands upon rising ground that descends 
gently into a green, narrow valley studded with oaks, 
elms, and other stately trees, mingled with shrubs, 
and in which flocks of sheep are quietly grazing; at 
the back is a range of lofty bold hills, looking barren 
and bleak. We can fancy wo arc listening to the 
sound of the bells chiming along the volley, us we 


used to hear it, on some oalm Sabbath morning, 
carried down the stream hard by the home of our 
boyhood, and gathering into the house of prayer rich 
and poor, the unlettered and the man of understand- 
ing. The soene is one that might dictate an " elegy 11 
to another Gray, so beautiful is it, so unostentatious, 
so suggestive. The church in question is the ” Church 
of the Holy Innocents, 1 * situated, as before remarked, 
on the west bank of the Hudson, about a mile south 
of the Military Academy at West Point ; it is some- 
what more than a century old. There is an affecting 
incident related of the building of this edifice. 

“ While two or three persons at West Point were 
contemplating a plan for the erection of a church, some- 
where near the spot on which the one in question now 
stands, for the benefit of the neighbouring population, 
and os a centre of missionary operations in the Bur- 
rounding country, embracing a large section of the 
Highlands, one of their number — Prof. R. W. Weir— 
moved by an afflictive dispensation of Qod's providence, 
in the death ot' a child, made un offering of that child's 
portion to God, as the beginning of a fund for the build- 
ing of a church, tq be called * The Church of the Holy 
Innocents' He subsequently added to this sum other i 
ofl'ci ings of his own, and of a few other persons at West 
Point and elsewhere, who felt an interest in the under- 
taking. The simple, but chaste and beautiful sanctuary, 
erected to 1 tho honour and glory of God/ is the fruit 
of those offerings.” 

" The whole interior, marked by unity of design, by 
perfect simplicity, and by a quiet solemnity, cannot fail 
to shed its hallowing, subduing influence over the soul 
of every worshipper who enters there, in sincerity and 
truth, to worship God ; while the exterior of the sacred 
temple, with its grey, unhewn walls, its very irregular 
outline, its Bimple rural aspect, harmonizes most strik- 
ingly with the rough, wild mountain scenery in the 
midst of which it seems to have sprung up. itself a work 
of nature. And its tower, pointing heavenward, iU 
cruciform outline, its cross-crowned peak, tell unmls. 
takeably its holy character, and serve to remind all who 
enter or behold it both of the end and of the faith to 1 
which God is calling them. 1 * 

Our time precludes us from extending oar lour . 
with tho artists and authors of the “ Home Book of | 
tlic Picturesque,” willing as we are to prolong such 
pleasant, variable, and instructive company : we would 
gladly sail with them up some of those noble rivers 
and broad lakes they have sketched and talkod about, 
and to which wo have scarcely made reference ; and 
we should also like to tell something more of those 
wild legends and historical facts, associated with the 
places here portrayed ; but we have space for neither. 

The traveller visits the East that he may linger ovir 
the scenes of sacred and classic history ; lie would see 
all that is left of Thebes and Nineveh, the sites of 
Babylou and Palmyra, the relics of Athenian grandeur, 
still beautiful in their decay, and of ancient Jerusalem, 

“ trodden of the Gentiles. 11 He traverses northern 
Europe, where the tower and castle carry him hack to 
feudal times, lie crosses the Alps and stands amid 
the broken tombs and dilapidated aqueducts of the 
Roman Campagna, or before the art-treasures of 
Naples and Florence: all these are the pride of 
nations that have gone or are passing away. But he 
crosses the Atlantic only to find himself in a new 
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world— new in its physical appearance, new in its ideas ter of wealth and indulgence is as real as anything 
and institutions, young and vigorous in energy and that we know of in the world of fiction; it is a 
action. What its hereafter destiny may be, none can fearful showing of a great truth, and mothers should 
tell; that America will play no laggard’s part in the take it to heart. 

future history of the world, it were unreasonable to We cannot close this too brief notice of “ The Two 
doubt, when her broad valleys shall be filled with a Families” without directing attention to one other 
numerous and intellectual peasantry, and the banks scene, of a very different nature— a vigil, kept among 
of her majestic rivers lined still more than now with the heath- clad mountains of the Scottish highlands, 
thriving towns and cities. And although power and by a wife beside the body of a beloved husband, who 
nobility of character arc not always linked together, has been killed by the accidental discharge of his 
we may affirm, remembering from whoso loins her fowliug-piece, and whom, guided she has 

people have sprung, and that the elements of true found, far-far away from ara^Jjj^H^Vbitation. 
greatness have grown with her growth, that those The scene is depicted witjLjMH^tt*" tender- 
gifts of intelligence and of natural advantages which ness of a master-hand|ppP ! TOy!y pathetic without 
have been lavishly bestowed upon her, will be used one extravagant woper overstrained sentence, 
generously and wisely for the good of others. , - - -- w - 

+ Home anil its Pleasures . Simple Stories for Young 

People . By Mrs. Harrietts Myrtle. With 

SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. eight Illustrations , by Harlot K. Browne. 

The Two Families. By the Author of Bose Douglas. The tillage Queen. By Thomas Milleb. 

2 vols. Smith, Elder & Co: Cornhill. Childs Plug. With Seventeen Drawings, byE. V. B . 

The story of this simple, but powerful talc, is an Addoy & Co. 21, Old Bond Street, 
illustration of the motto which is stamped upon the We hope in a little time to organize a system of 
title-page — “ Train up a child in the way he should brief yet comprehensive reviewing, which will be 
go, and when lie is old he will not depart from it.” acceptable to our readers. We have looked out from 
The incidents flow, rather than arise, one from out Mr. Addcy’s beautifully illustrated publications three 
; the other; the origin of the hero of the first “ family” of different styles and degrees of merit. 

is well conceived — working his way, stealthily and Home and its Pleasures consists of simple 
I steadily, witli a very, very little leaven, to leaven the stories for the young, the very young, by a very good 
sclGhlincss and cutiuiug which is part and parcel of friend to children — Mrs. Harriettc Myrtle ; the illus- 
himself, and yet cherishing one humanizing influence trations are printed in colours— and tnoso who re- 
in his lieaTt. The author reads human nature keenly, member the illustrations to the books of our youth, 
and correctly, and with a kiudiy spirit ; sorry for its will be more disposed to admire the taste and beauty 
flaws, its mistakes, its corruptions ; while for the sake which distinguished Mr. Cundcll’s “getting up” ol 
of that truth she (?) never violates, tracing them the “picture books” he produced, 
with unerring fidelity ; but her heart expands, and Mr. Addcy is following his example with spirit and 
her style improves, when she displays the workings, success. Wc are disposed to play the censor with 
the strength, the truth, the purity, of the Christian “ children’s books,” for we know their importance, 
struggling with adversity and sorrow, and triumphing and their influence on the ductile minds of the young; 
in the end — as only Christians can triumph. aud we also know the advantage arising from correct 

The author’s great forte lies in the delineation of forms, and forms of beauty, being placed before cliil- 
char&cter, and a power in scenic description wc have dreu. This pretty and pleasant book is quite & 
rarely, if ever, known surpassed ; there are many nursery treasure. 

pages which are aa fine highland landscapes as Crcs- The Village Queen, is a pastoral story by Tho- 
wick or Landseer eould place upon their canvas. We mas Miller, another established fr rourite, and one 
never unravel a plot in a review, (though, indeed, there whom it is pleasant to meet in the green lanes or 
is, properly speaking, no plot in this tale of contrast ;) green fields he loves so well. This volume is worthy 
if destroys the interest we hope our readers would a place in every drawing-room : for in addition to its 
feel in its perusal ; but we regret, in this instance, simple unaffected tale, it is richly adorned by watcr- 
that we have no room for extracts. The heroine of the coloured drawings by Edward Wchnert, John Absolon, 
second “family” is os pure from world-stain as the William Lee, aud Harrison Weir. Mr. Miller relates 
hero of the first is marred by the desire for accumu- the criticism of a pretty gipsy girl who, upon being 
lating whatever gives influence or its semblance ; and shown an engraving, said it was all wrong, because 
the development of the characters which dwell among “ the trees were black instead of green.” Certainly, 
those everlasting heath-clad hills, is truly artistic; sunshine is upon the illustrations of this brilliant 
but the volumes have the highest claim on the grati- volume — sunshine enough to e&tisfy the gypsy girl ; 
tude of tlie mothers of the rising generation. The and the cattle by Harrison Weir are almost worth the 
lesson ou the importance of “ training a child in the price of the volume. 

way lie should go” is most wisely and beautifully de- Child’s Play, is another exquisite drawing-room 
? eloped, and the death-bed of the pampered daugh- book, of which we could say much, had we apaoew 
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BLIND ROSA. 

BY IIENJilK CONSCIENCE. 

(TBA.N8Li.TED BY MBS. HOWITT.) 

On a splendid summer day in 1846 tbe diligence 
was rolling along tbe great highway from Antwerp to 
Tumhout at the regular hour. The horses trotted, 
the wheels rattled, the carriage creaked, the driver 
clucked incessantly with his tongue in order to quicken 
the speed of his cattle, dogs barked in the distance, 
birds soared up from the fields high into the air, the 
shadow sped alongside of the diligence, and danced 
along with its peculiar motion amongst the trees and 
bushes. 

Suddenly the conductor pulled up not far from 
a solitary inn. He leaped down from bis seat, opened 
the door of the diligence without saying a word, 
slapped down the step, and put out bis hand to a 
traveller, who with a knapsack in bis hand descended 
to the road. In the same silence the conductor again 
put up the step, closed the door, sprung again 
into his seat, and whistled gently to intimate to the 
horses that they must move. The horses trotted on ; 
the heavy vehicle pursued its monotonous career. 

In the mean time the traveller hod entered the inn, 
and seated himself at a table with a glass of ale 
before him. He was a man of more than ordinary 
size, and appeared to bo about fifty. You might at 
the same time have supposed him to be sixty, if his 
vigorous carriage, his quick glance, and a certain 
youthful smile about his lips, had not testified that his 
soul and senses were much younger than his appear- 
ance. His hair was grey, his forehead and cheeks 
covered with wrinkles, and his complexion bore the 
stamp of early age which excessive exertion and 
long-continued caro impress on the countenance. 
Yet, at the same time, his breast heaved with vigour, 
he bore his head upright, and his eyes still gleamed 
with the fire of manhood. By his dress you would 
take him for a wealthy citizen ; it had nothing pecu- 
liar, except that the frock-coat buttoned to the throat, 
and the large meerschaum pipe which hung at his 
breast, bespoke a Flemish or a German officer. 

The people of the house, having attended to his 
demands, again returned to their occupations, without 
taking further noticp of him. He saw the two 
daughters go to and fro, the father renew the fire with 
wood and tnrf, and the mother fill the kettle with 
water ; but not one of them addressed to him a single 
word, though his eyes followed earnestly every member 
of the family, and although in his friendly glance 
might have been read the question — “ Do you not 
recognise meP” 

At this moment his attention was caught by the 
striking of a dock which hung upon the wall. As if 
the sound had painfully affected him, an expression 
of disagreeable surprise appeared in his countenance, 
and chased the smile from his lips. He stood up and 
contemplated the unlucky dock while it went sounding 
stroke after stroke, to the number of nine. The 


mother observed the singular emotion of the strange^ 
and placed herself in wonder at lift side ; she M 
looked at the dotfc, as if to discover what he found 
so remarkable in it 

“ The clock 1ms a pleasant sound-hits ft not ? M 
said she. “ It has now gone for twenty years without 
the hand of the clockmaker touching it." 

“ Twenty years ! ” sighed the traveller. “ Aiyj 
where, then, is the clock which hung there before P‘ 
What has become of the image of the Virgin which 
stood here upon the mantelpiece. They are both 
probably broken and gone.” 

The woman looked iu astonishment at the stranger, 
and replied : — “ The figure of the Virgin, Zanna broke 
as she played with it as a child. But it was really so 
pitiful, that the priest himself had advised us to buy 
another. Here stands the new one, and it is much 
handsomer.** 

The traveller shook his head dhsentingly. 11 And 
the clock,’* continued the hostess, “you will soon 
hear. The wretched old thing is always too late, and 
has hung from time immemorial in the lumber-room. 
Tljcre ! now it is just beginning to buzz.** 

And in truth, there came from the adjoining room 
a peculiar, croaking noise. It was like the hoarse 
note of a bird which slowly wheezed out “Cuckoo! 
cuckoo ! ’* But this extraordinary sound called into 
the traveller’s countenance a beaming smile ; accom- 
panied by the hostess, he hastened into the lumber- 
room, and there with glistening eyes gazed on the old 
clock, which still had not got to tho end of its 
“Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 

Both daughters approached the stranger with curi- 
osity, and stared with wonder at him, their large eyes 
turning from him to their mother full of inquiry. 
The looks of the damsels awoke the stranger fo con- 
sciousness, and he returned to the room, followed by 
the three women. His heart clearly felt very happy, 
for his features glowed with so attractive an expression 
of pleasure and good-will, and his eyes bedewed with 
tears glanced so brightly, that the two young girls with 
I evident sympathy approached him. He seized their 
hands and said : — 

“You think my conduct strange, eh, children P 
You cannot conceive why the voice of the old cuckoo 
delights me so much. Ah ! I too have beeu a child, 
and at that timo, my father, when he had done his 
work, used to come and drink here bis glass of 
ale. When I had behaved well, I was allowed to 
accompany him. For whole hours have I stood and 
waited for the cuckoo opening its little door; I have 
danced and leaped to the measure of her song, and 
admired in my childish simplicity the poor bird as 
a masterpiece. And the saored image of the Virgin, 
which one of you has broken, I loved it for its beau- 
tiful blue mantle,- and because the little Jesus-child 
stretched its arms towards me, and smiled as I smiled. 
Now is the child— myself— almost sixty yean old, 
with grey hair and furrowed countenance. Four- 
and-thirty years have I passed in the steppes of 
Russia, and yet I remember the saored image of 
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Mary, and the cuckoo, as if I had only been brought 
hither by my father yesterday.” 

" You are from our village, then r” said Zanna. 
"Yes, certainly,” answered the stranger with a 
joyous precipitance. But this announcement had not 
the anticipa cd cflcct; the girls only smiled familiarly; 
that was all; the intelligence seemed to give them 
neither pleasure nor pain. The ti&veller turned to 
the mother: — 

“ Well,” said he, “ what is become of Baes Joos- 
tensP” 

I “ You mean Baas Jail,” answered the hostess; 
"he died about twenty yrars ago.” 
h "And his wife, the good stout Petrouclla?” 

" Dead too,” \i as the answer. 

"Dead! dead!” sighed the stranger; "and the 
young herdsman, Andries, who made such handsome 
baskets?” 

" Also dead,” replied the hostess. 

The traveller dropped his head and gave himself up 
to gloomy thoughts. In the mean lime the hostess 
went out into the barn to relate to her husband what 
had passed with the unknown guest. The ligst 
entered the room carelessly, and awoke by his noisy 
wooden shoes the stranger out of his reverie. He 
sprung up, and with an exclamation of delight, rushed 
with outstretched arms towards the host, who coldly 
took his hand, and almost with indifference looked at 
him. 

" Don’t you cither know me again, Peter Joostens?” 
cried the stranger, quite confounded. 

“No, I do not recollect ever to have seen you,” 
replied the host. 

“No! Don’t you know who it was that ventured 
his life under the ice to rescue you from on otherwise 
inevitable death ?” 

The host shrugged his shoulders. Deeply wounded, 
the traveller continued, almost moved to tears : — 
“Have you actually forgotten the youth who 
defended you against your bigger comrades, and 
supplied you with so many birds’-egga, that you might 
make a beautiful garland for the may-pole P He 
| who taught you to make so many pipes of reeds. And 
I who so often took you wi»k him when he went with 
the tile-burner’s cart to market ? ” 

I “Somelhiugof the kind floats dimly in my memory,” 

• answered the host; “my late father used to tell me 
that when I was about six years old I was very near 
! perishing under the ice; but that tall Jan drew me 
I out, and lhat he went away witli the rest in the 
emperor’s time to serve for cannon fodder. W ho knows 
now where his bones lie in unconsecrated earth? God 
be merciful to his poor soul ! ” 

"Ah! now' at length you know me!” exclaimed 
| the stranger joyously; "I am tali Jan, or rather, 
Jan Slaets.” 

As he did not receh'O an immediate answer, he 
added in surprise : — 

“ You recollect the good shot at the bird-shooting, 
who for four miles round was reckoned the best 
sportsman, who every time carried off the prize, and 

« 


who was envied bj the young men beoause the girls 
showed him the preference P I am he, Jan Slaets of 
the hill.” 

“ Very possibly,” said the host, incredulously; "at 
the same time, do not take it amiss, my good Sir, if 
I do not remember you. Our village has no longer a 
binf-skooting ; the shooting-ground is converted into 
private property, and for a year past has been unoccu- 
pied, owing to the death of the possessor.” 

Deterred by the cold reception of the host, the 
traveller gave up the attempt to make himself 
known ; but as he prepared to go further, he said 
calmly : — 

" In the village here there live a good many of my 
friends who cannot have forgotten me* You, Peter 
Joostens, were very young at that time. I am 
persuaded that the brick-maker, Paul, will rush to my 
arms the moment that he sees me. Does he yet live 
in the clay dale ?” 

“ The brick-yard became, many years ago, a prey 
to the flames ; the clay-ficld is cultivated, and bears j 
now the finest hay. The meadow now belongs to the 1 
rich Mr. Tirt.” 

“ And what has become of Paul P” ! 

“ Aflcr their misfortunes, the whole family went | 
away. . . I do not know certainly, perhaps he too is 
dead. But I observe that you talk of our grandfathers* 
time, and it will be difficult to get answers to all your 
questions unless you go to the grave-digger. He can 
reckon up for you oil his fingers what has happened 
for a hundred years past, or more.” * 

“ I can believe that ; Peter Jan must have reached 
his ninetieth year.” 

“Peter Jan ? That is not the name of the grave- 
digger ; his name is Lauw Stevens.” 

A glad smile illumined the countenance of the 
traveller. 

" God be praised,” he exclaimed, " that he has at 
least left one of my comrades still in life ! ” 

"Indeed ! was Lauw your friend, Sir ?” I 

"Not exactly my friend,” replied the traveller, I 
shaking his head : “ wc were always at loggerheads, j 
Once, in the heat of our strife, I flung him from the 
little bridge into the brook, so that he ran great 
risk of drowning ; but above thirty years are flown ■ 
since then. Lauw will be glad to see me again. 
Give me now your hand, good J#ost' hs ; I shall often . 
come to drink a glass of ale with you here.” 

He paid, took his knapsack under his arm and went 
out. Behind the inn he took his way through a 
young pine-wood. His interview with the host, 
although not very animating, had, nevertheless infused 
comfort into the heart of the traveller. Memories 
from his childhood transported him; memories at 
every step crowded npon him, and gave him new life. 
True, the young wood eonld say nothing to him ; in its 
place stood formerly a tall pine-wood, whose trees had 
concealed so many birds’-nests, under whose shade 
the refreshing bilberries had ripened. It had fared 
with the wood as with the inhabitants of the village,— 
the old trees had fallen, or were cut down, and a new 
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generation, who were strange and indifferent to hhn, 
had taken their places. But the songs of the birds 
which resounded on all sides were still the same; 
the wind murmured complainingly as before through 
the branches ; the cricket sang as it used to do, and 
the fresh aroma of the wood still filled the air. All 
objects had changed, but the work of eternal nature 
had continued in its principal features the same. 
Thoughts like these arise in the traveller's soul, and 
now glad and inspirited he continued his way without 
looking up from the ground till he came out of the 
| wood. 

| Here opened before his eyes the wide extent of 
l fields and meadows, amongst which the brook's silvery 
| thread coursed playfully its way. In the background, 
J at the distance of a quarter of a mile, the pointed 
spire of the church lifted aloft its gilded vane, which 
gleamed in the sunshine like a morning-star; and still 
beyond it the windmill whirled its red wings. 

Overcome by an unspeakable emotion, the traveller 
stood still — his eyes filled with tears, lie let his knap- 
sack fall, and stretched out his arms, while his 
countenance glowed with love and rapture. At the 
same moment the bells rang for Angelus. The 
traveller fell on his knees, sunk his head deep upon 
his bosom, and continued thus for a considerable 
time, immovable though trembling. A prayer streamed 
up from his heart and lips ; this was evident as lie 
cast his eyes full of inward thankfulness towards 
heaven, and lifted his clusped hands to God. lie then 
took up again his knapsack, and said, witli his gaze 
riveted on the church-tower : — “ Thou at least hast 
not become changed, thou little church, in which I 
was baptized, in which I celebrated my first commu- 
nion, in which all looked to me so wonderful and so 
holy. Yes, I shall see them again, the Sacred Virgin 
in her garments of gold, and her silver diadem ; St. 
Anthony with the little friendly swine; St. Ursula 
and the devil with the red tongue, of which I so often 
dreamed! and the organ, upon which the sexton 
played so beautifully, while we sung with all our 
hearts— 

* Ave Maria 
Gratia plena ! ’ ” 

The last words the traveller sung aloud, while a tear 
trickled down his cheek. Silent and dreaming he 
went on till he came to a little bridge, which led over^ 
a brook into a meadow. There his countenance' 
brightened, and be said with emotion : — “ Here I first 
pressed Rosa’s baud ! Here oar eyes confessed for the 
first time that there is a happiness on earth which 
seizes irresistibly our hearts, and opens heaven to the 
young 1 As now, so then shone the yellow iris flower 
in the sunshine ; the frogs croaked full of the enjoy- 
ment of life, and the l&rke sang above our heads." 

He went over the bridge, and said aloud to himself : 
—•“The frogs which witnessed our love are dead; 
the flowers are dead; the larks are dead l— Their 
children now greet the old man, who like a spectre 
returns home from the past times. And Rosa, my 
beloved Rosa ( livest thou still P Perhaps .... pro- 


bably married and surrounded by shttdzes. Those 
who stay at homa forget so soon thfe unhappy brother 
who wanders over distant lands in sorrow and 
oare.” .... His lips moved as if he were smiling:— 
“Poor pilgrim !" fee sighed, "there wells up agsin in 
my heart the old jealousy, as if my heart yet remained 
in its first spring. The time of love is long gone bj! 
.... But so be it ; if she only knows me, and m* 
members our former relation, I shall not repent the 
long journey of eighteen hundred miles, and will then 
willingly lie down in my grave, and sleep by the side 
of my ancestors and friends !” 

A little further, and near the village, he went into 
a public-house, on whose sign there was a plough, and 
bade the hostess bring him a glass of ale. In the 
corner by the fire sate a very old mun, who stared into 
the fire as immovably as a stone. Before the hostess 
had returned from the cellar, the traveller had recog- 
nised Hie old man. lie drew his chair close to him, 
seized liis hand, and said gladly:— 

“ Thank God, who has let us live so long, Baes 
Joos ! Wo yet remain from the good old time. 
Don’t you know me again P NoP The audacious 
lad that so often crept through your hedge, and stole 
your apples before they were ripe P” 

“ Six and-uiiiety yCurs!” muttered the old man, 
without moving. 

“ Very likely, but tell me, Baes Joos, is the wain- 
wright’s Rosa living yctP” 

“ Six-and-ninety years !” repeated the old man with 
a hollow voice. 

The hostess came with the ale, and said : — “ He is 
blind and deaf, Sir, don’t give yourself the trouble to 
talk with him ; he cannot, understand you.” 

“ Blind and deaf!” exclaimed the stranger, discon- 
certed. “ Wiiat irreparable devastations time com- 
mits in the space of thirty years ! I walk here in the 
midst of the ruins of a whole race of men." 

“ You were asking after the wain wright’s RcsaP" 
continued the hostess; “our wninwright has four 
daughters, but amongst thorn is no Rosa. The eldest 
is called Lisbcth, and is married to the footman ; the 
second is named Goude, and makes caps ; the third is 
Nell; and the youngest Auna: the poor thing it 
short-sighted." 

“ I am not speaking of these people," exclaimed the 
stranger with impatience; “I mean the family of Kobe 
Meulinek." 

“Ah, they are all dead long ago, dear Sir!" was 
the hostess’s reply. 

Deeply agitated, the traveller paid for his ale, and 
left the public-house with a feverish impetuosity. 
Out of doors he pressed bis hand upon his eyes, and 
exclaimed iii despair: — “God! even she! my popr 
Rosa— dead ! Always, always the inevitable word— 
de&d ! dead ! Then shall no one on earth recognise 
me! Not one kind eye shall greet nml" 

With a staggering step, as if he were drunk* be 
plunged into the wood, and pressed Us throbbing 
head against a tree, that he thus might by degrees 
recover himself. He then directed his course towards 
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ike tillage. His way led him across the solitary 
churcbyafrd, where he remained standing with bare 
head at the foot of a crucifix, and said “ Here, 
before the image of the Crucified One, Bosa gate me 
her word that she would remain true to me, and wait 
for my return. Sorrow overwhelmed us ; upon this 
bench fell our tears ; in deep grief she received the 
gold cross, my dearly purchased pledgo of lovo. 
Poor beloved one! perhaps now I stand by thy 
grave!” 

With this sorrowful observation he sank motionless 
upon the bench, where he long continued sitting, as 
if unconscious. His eye wandered over the church- 
yard, and the small mounds of earth which covered 
the freshest graves. It grieved him to see how many 
of the wooden crosses were fallen with age, without 
the hand of a child troubling itself to raise again these 
memorials on a father's or a mother’s place of rest. 
His parents, too, slept here under the earth, but 
who could show him the spot which their graves 
occupied P 

In this manner he sate long, sunk in gloomy reverie ; 
the unfathomable eternity weighed heavily on his 
soul, when a human step awoke him out of his dreams. 
It was the old grave-digger, who, with his spade on 
his shoulder, came along by the churchyard wall. 
Misery and indigence might be read in his whole ex- 
terior: his back was bent, and through his constant 
labour with the spade had become crooked ; his hair 
was white, and wrinkles ploughed his brow ; though 
strength and spirit sLill spoke in his eye. 

The traveller recognised at the first glance Lauw — 
his rival, and would have willingly sprung towards 
him; but the bitterly disappointed hopes which lie 
had already experienced held him back, and inspired 
him with a resolve to say nothing, but to sec whether 
Lauw would know him again. 

The grave-digger remained standing some paces 
from him, contemplated him awhile with common 
curiosity, and then began to mark out a long square 
with his spade, and to prepare a new grave. Prom I 
time to time, however, he continued to cast stolen 
glances at the man who sate before him on the bench, 
and a secret melancholy joy gleamed in his eyes. 
The traveller, who deceived himself as to the ex- 
pression in the grave-digger’s countenance, Telfc his 
heart begin to beat, and expected that Lauw would 
come forward and name his name. 

But the grave-digger still continued to look him 
sharply in the face, and then put his hand into his 
coat pocket. He drew out a little old book, bound in 
dirty parchment, to which was attached a strap with 
a lead pencil. He turned round and appeared to 
write something in the book. 

This action, accompanied by a triumphant glance, 
astonished the stranger so much that ho stood up, 
advanced to the grave-digger, and asked him in sur- 
prise, “ What do you write in your book P” 

" That is my affuir,” answered Lauw Stevens ; “ for 
a confounded long time there has stood a vacant place 
in m j list : I make a cross by your name.” 


■“You know me, thenP” exclaimed the traveller, 
with the liveliest joy. 

“ Know you ? ” answered the grave-digger, jeering- 
ly ; “ that I cannot exactly say; I only remember, aa 
if it were yesterday, that a jealous fellow flung me 
iuto the brook, and nearly drowned me, because the 
wainwright’s Bosa loved me. Since that time many 
an Easter taper has burnt ” 

“ You did wainwright’s Bosa lovo ? ” said tlio 
stranger, interrupting him; (( that is not true, let me 
tell you.” 

“ You know that well enough, you jealous fool 
Did not she wear for a whole year the blessed ring of 
silver that I brought with me from Scherpenheuvel, 
till you yourself took the ring by force, and cast it 
into the brook ? ” 

The traveller’s countenance brightened into a me- 
lancholy smile. 

“ Lauw ! Lauw ! the recollection of the old times 
makes children of us agaiu. Believe me, Ilosa never 
loved you as you fancy. Site took your ring out of 
friendship, and because it had been blessed. In my 
youth I was rude and harsh, and did not always act in 
the best manner towards my comrades; but should not 
the four-aud-thirty years which have operated so anni- 
hilutingly on men and tilings, have calmed down our 
evil passions P Shall I, in the only man who lias 
recollected me, find an irreconcilable enemy P Come, 
give me your hand ; let us bo friends ; I will make 
you comfortable for your whole life.” 

But the grave-digger drew angrily bis hand back, 
and answered in a caustic tone, — 

“ It is too late to forget. You have embittered 
my life, and there passes no day but I think of you. 
Is that, think you, to bless your name P You, who 
contributed so much to my misfortune, may easily 
guess.” 

The traveller struck his trembling bands together, 
and lifting his eyes towards heaven, exclaimed, — 

“ God 1 hatred alone recognises me ! hate only 
never forgets ! ” 

" You iiavc done well,” continued the grave-digger, 
“to come back to rest amongst your departed ancestors. 
I have kept a good grave for you. When the head- 
strong long Jan lies under the earth, the rain will 
wash misery from his corpse.” , 

The traveller trembled in every limb at this rude 
jest. Anger and displeasure kindled in his eyes. 
But this hasty emotion quiokly vanished ; dejection 
and pity took their place. 

" You refuse,” he said, “to extend your hand to a 
brother who returns after four-and-thirty years; the 
first greeting which you give to an old comrade is 
bitter mocker)- P That is not well of you, Lauw. But 
let it be so ; we will speak no more of this. Tell me 
only where my late parents are laid.” 

“ That I don’t know,” aaid the grave-digger; “it 
is full fivc-and-twenty years since, and since that 
time the same spot has certainly been thrice used for 
new graves.” 

These words made the traveller so sorrowful, that 
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bis bead sank oh his bosom, and with an immovable 
look he continued lost in his melancholy thoughts. 

The grave-digger proceeded with his labour, but he 
also seemed to linger over it, as if a gloomy 
thought had taken possession of him. He saw the 
deep suffering of the traveller, and was terrified at 
that thirst of revenge which had caused him thus to 
torture a fellow-mortal. This change of mood showed 
itself even upon his countenance ; the bitter mockery 
disappeared from his lips, he contemplated for a 
moment with increasing sympathy iiis afflicted com- 
rade, advanced slowly towards him, seized his hand, 
and said in a low but still heart-touching voice,— 

“ Jan, my dear friend, pardon me what 1 have said 
and done. I have behaved cruelly and wickedly 
to thee: but thou must remember, Jan, that I have 
suffered so much through thee.'’ 

“ Lauw ! ” exclaimed the stranger with emotion, 
and shaking his hand, “ that was the violence of our 
youth. See how little I thought of thy enmity, for 
I felt myself infinitely happy when I heard thee name 
my name. And for that I am grateful to tlicc, though 
thy bitterness has gone to- my heart. But tell me, 
Lauw, where is Ilosa buried ? She will rejoice in 
heaven when she sees us thus as reconciled brothers 
stand upon her last resting-place.” 

“ How! Rosa buried?” exclaimed the grave-digger; 
“would to God that she were buried, poor thing ! ” 

“What mean’st thouP” cried the traveller; “ does 
Rosa yet live P ” . 

“ Yes, she lives,” was the answer, “ if that terrible 
fate that she has to endure can be called life.” 

“ Thou terriliest me. For God’s sake tell me what 
| calamity has happened to her.” 

“ She is blind ! ” 

| “ Blind ! Rosa blind ! without eyes to see me ; — 

woe ! woe is me ! ” 

Overwhelmed by anguish he advanced witli un- 
I certain steps to the bench, and sank down upon it. 
The grave-digger placed himself before him, and 
said, — 

“ For ten years has she been blind . . . and begs 
her daily bread ... I give her every week two stivers, 
and when we bake we always remember her with a 
little cake.” 

The traveller sprang up, shook powerfully the grave- 
digger’s hand, and said, — 

“ A thousand thanks ! God bless thee for thy love 
I to Rosa ! I pledge myself in His name to reward thee 
for it. 1 am rich, very rich. By evening wo will 
see one another again. But tell mo now, at once, 
where Rosa is to be found : every moment is to me a 
hundred years of suffering.” 

With these words he drew the grave-digger along 
with him, and directed his steps toward the church- 
yard gate. Arrived there, the grave-digger pointed 
with his finger, and said, — 

“ See there, by the side of* the wood, there rises a 
smoke from a low chimney. That is the houso of 
besom-binder Nelis Oom ; she lives there.” 

Without waiting for further explanation the tra- 


veller hastened through the village towards the indi- 
cated spot. He was soon at the dwelling. It was a 
low hut, built of willow wands and day, but on the 
outside neatly whitewashed. Some paces from the 
door four little children were playing and amusing 
themselves in the bright sunshine with planting in 
circles blue com-flowcrs and red poppies. They were 
bure-foot and half-naked ; the eldest, a boy of about 
six yoars old, had nothing whatever on but a linen 
shirt. While his little brother and sisters looked 
at the stranger with fear and shyness, the boy let his 
eyes rest steadily on the unknown one, full of curiosity 
and wonder. 

The stranger smiled at the children, but advanced 
without delay into the hut, in one corner of which 
a man was busy making besoms, while a woman sat 
with her spinning-wheel by the hearth. These people 
could not bo more than thirty years of ago, and at 
the first glance might be perceived their contentment 
with their lot. For the rest, all around them looked 
as clean as country life within such narrow space will 
allow. The stranger’s entrance obviously surprised 
them, although they received him with kindness 
and offered him their services. They were clearly of 
opinion that he wanted to inquire his way, for the 
husband put himself in readiness to go and show it 
him. But lie asked with evident emotion whether 
Rosa lived there? and the husband and wife cast 
astonished looks at each other, and could scarcely 
find words to answer him. 

“ Yes, good Sir ! ” said the man at length; “Rosa 
lives here, but at present she is gone out a-begging. 
Do you wish to speak with her?” 

“ God ! God ! ” exclaimed the traveller. “ Cannot 
you quickly find her P” 

“ That would be difficult to do, Sir; she has gone 
out with Trientje, to make her round for the week, 
but we expect her in an hour’s time ; she never stays 
out.” 

“ Can I wait for her here, good friends P” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, before the man 
hastened into the next room, aud fetched thence an 
easy-chair; which, although of rude workmanship, 
appeared more inviting than the still ruder chairs 
which stood in the outer room. Not satisfied with 
this, the wife took out of a chest a white cushion 
which she laid in the chair, and requested the stranger 
to sit down. He was astonished at the simple but 
well-meant attention, and returned the cushion with 
many thunks. He then sate down in silence, and let 
his eyes glance round the room, as if to discover 
something which might speak of Rosa. As his head 
was thus turned aside, he felt a small hand gentry 
thrust into his, and his fingers stroked. He looked 
round curiously to discover who bestowed on him 
this mark of friendliness, and he met the blue eyestif 
the boy, who with heavenly innocence looked up to 
him, as if lie had been his father or brother. 

“ Come here, Pcterken ! ** said the mother ; “ thou 
sliouldst not be so forward, dear child.” 

But Peterken did* not seem to bear ibis warning, 
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continued to hold the hand of the stronger, and 
look at him. The stranger found the friendship of 
the child unaccountable, and said,— 

“ Dear child, thy blue eyes penetrate deep into my 
soul. As thou art so friendly, 1 will give thee some- 
thing.” 

He put his hand into his pocket and took out a 
lit lie purse with silver clasp and pearls that changed 
colour in the light, and gnve it to him, after he had 
dropped into it some pieces of money. The boy 
gazed on the purse with great delight, but did not let 
go the stranger's hand. The mother approached, and 
I desired the child to go away. 

" Peterken,” said she, “ thou wilt not be rude ; 
thank the gentleman, and kiss his hand.” 

The hoy kissed his hand, stooped his head towards 
him, and said in a clear voice, “ Many thanks, tall 
Jan ! " 

A clap of thunder could not have so startled the 
traveller as his own name thus pronounced by the 
innocent child. Tears staitcd involuntarily from his 
eyes; he lifted the boy upon his knee, and now 
gazed deeply into his face. 

" So! dost thou know me, thou blessed angel ? — 
me, whom thou never saw'st before ! Who taught thee 
my name ? ” 

" Blind Rosa,” was the answer. 

** But how is it possible that thou hast known me P 
It must bff God himself who lias enlightened thy 
chiidish mind.” 

*' 0, 1 know you very well,” said Peterken ; ,c when 
I lead Rosa about to beg, the always talks of you. 
She says tliat you arc tall, and have dark fiery eyes ; 
and that you will come back again, and bring us all 
sucli beautiful things. And so I was not afraid of 
you, good Sir, for Rosa had bade me to love you ; and 
you are to give me a bow and arrow.” 

The child's simple confidence made the traveller 
perfectly happy. He kissed hi in hastily and with 
tenderness, and said in a solemn tone : — 

“ Father! mother! this child is rich? I will bring 
him up and educate him, and richly endow him. It 
shall be a blessing to him to have recognised me.” 

Joy and amuzcnjcnt overwhelmed the parents. 
The man stammered forth, — 

11 Ah ! you arc too good. Wc ourselves thought 
that we knew you, but we were not so ccitnin of it, 
because Rosa told us that you were not so rich a 
gentleman." 

" And you too knew me, you good people ! ” ex- 
claimed the traveller. “ 1 find myself amongst friends. 
Here I have relations and a family . . . while hither- 
to I have only found death and forgetfulness ! ” 

The wife pointed to a smoky image of the Virgin 
which stood upon the chimney-piece, and said :— 

“ Here every Saturday evening bums a light for the 
return of Jan Slacts, or for the repose of his soul !" 

The traveller directed lus eyes in devotion towards 
heaven, and with a voice, full of emotion, said,— ! 

“ Thanks be to thee, O God, rich in love, that thou I 
hast made affection more powerful than hate ! My 


! enemy has shat .My iitod Within his heart, with the 
dark feeling of his spite, but my friend has lived in 
memory of me, has Inspired all around her with her 
love, has kept me here present, and made me the 
favourite of this child, while eighteen hundred miles 
separated me from her. 0 God be praised, I am 
rewarded to the full!" 

A long silence followed before Jan Slaets could 
subdue his emotion, which inspired the people of the 
house with respect. The husband returned to Ilia 
work, but held himself ready to hasten to the service 
of his guest. Ho, with little Peterken still upon his 
knee, asked quite calmly, — 

" Good mother, has ltosa lived long with you f * 

The wife, &s if preparing herself for a long explana- 
tion, took her wheel, set it by his side, and began : — 

“ I will tell you, good Sir, how it has gone on. 
You should know that when the old Menlinok died, 
he divided his property amongst his children. Rosa, 
whom nothing in the world could induce to marry — I 
need not tell you the reason— gave her share wholly 
up to her brother, and only asked in return to live 
with him during her life-time. At the same time she 
employed herself in making ornamental articles, and 
by this means acquired a great deal of money. There 
was no need to leave this to her brother, and she 
employed all her gains in doing good. She attended 
the sick, and paid for sr doctor when it was necessary. 
She had always a pleasant word to encourage the 
suffering, and some delicacy to offer the sickly. We had 
scarcely been married six months, when my husband 
came home one day dreadfully ill of inflammation on 
the lungs; the cougli which you now hear is the 
consequence of it. We have to thank our merciful 
God and the good Rosa, that our poor Nelis is not 
now lying in the churchyard. If you could but have 
seen, dear Sir, what she wholly and solely out of love 
did for us! She brought us additional bed-clothes, for 
it was cold, and we were wretchedly poor. She sent 
for two physicians from the next parish, and had them 
to consult with the doctor here on my husband's con- 
dition. She watched by him, alleviated his sufferings 
nnd my trouble by her affectionate conversation, and 
she paid all that was necessary for food and medicine ; 
for Rosa was esteemed by everybody, and when she 
requested the ladies of the estate or tjo peasantry 
to assist the poor, she was never refused. Six whole 
weeks was our Nelis confined to his bed, and Rosa 
protected and assisted us till he, by degrees, could 
resume his work again." 

“ How I long to see the poor blind one ! " sighed 
the traveller. 

The husband raised bis head from his work; tears 
glanced in his eyes, and he said with emotion,— 

“ If my blood could give her her sight again, I 
would freely spend the last drop of it.” 

This exclamation powerfully affected Jan SlaCtS ; 
the wife observed it, anti with her hand gave a sign 
to her husband to be silent. She then continued 
“Three months after, God gave ns a child, the 
same that sits npon your knee. Rosa, who bore it to 
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the font, desired that it .might be christened Johan, 
but Peter, my husband's brother, who was godfather, 
a good man, but somewhat self-willed, insisted that 
it should be called Peter, after him. After a long 
discussion, the boy received the name of Johan 
Peter. We call him Peterken after his godfather, 
who still insists on its being so, and who would be 
angry if it were otherwise : but Rosa will not bear 
him oalled so ; she calls him constantly Janneken. The 
boy is proud of it, and kuows that she calls him 
Janneken beoause it is your name, good Sir." 

The traveller pressed the boy with transport to his 
breast, and kissed him passionately-. With silent 
admiration he gazed into the boy’s friendly eyes, and 
his heart was deeply moved. The wife went on : — 

"Rosa’s brother had engaged with people in Antwerp 
to collect provisions in the country round, and ship 
them to England. Trade was to make him rich, it 
was said; for every week he sent two carts to 
Antwerp. In the beginning all went well; but a 
bankrupt in Antwerp reduced all the gain to nothing 
for poor Tirt Mculinck, who was bound for him ; 
scarcely could he pay half his debts. Through grief on 
this account he is dead. God be merciful to his soul ! 

" Rosa, after this, lived at Nand Flinck’s, the shop- 
keeper, in a little room. The same year the son 
Karl, who had been away as a recruit, came home 
with bad eyes, and fourteen days after the poor young 
man became blind. Rosa, who was sorry for him, 
and only listened to her own heart's suggestions, 
attended him during his illness, and led him by the 
hand in order to amuse him a little. Alas ! she herself 
took the same complaint, and from that- time she lias 
never seen the light of day. Nand Flinck is dead, 
and his children are scattered about. Blind Karl 
lives at a farm-houso near Lierre. Then came Rosa to 
live with us, and we told her how gladly we saw her 
with us, and how willingly wc would work all our 
lives for her. She accepted our invitation. Six 
years are now flown, and God knows that she has 
never received from us a cross word ; for she is 
herself all affection and kindness. If it be a question 
of doing something for her, the children arc ready to 
fight which shall get to do it first." 

" And yet she begs,” said the traveller. 

"Yes, good Sir,” said the wife, with a certain 
pride ; “ but that is her own fault. Do not imagine 
that we have forgotten what Rosa has done for us ; 
and had we suffered hunger, and must have taken the 
yoke upon us, we would never have obliged her to 
beg. What think you then of us P Six months wo 
kept her back from it ; but beyond that point wo 
could not prevail. As our family was increasing, 
Rosa, t^e good soul, thought she would become a 
burden to us, and wished, on the contrary, to help us. 
It was impossible to hinder her from it ; she became 
aiok of sorrow. When we saw that, after the half 
year we gave way to her desire. For a poor blind 
person it is, nevertheless, no shame. At the same time, 
though we are poor, we do not make a gain of what 
she earns by begging. She will, ever and anon, 


compel, ua to take pari with her; we cannot always 
be at strife with her, poor thing I but we give it her 
double back again. Without her knowing it abc it 
better olad than we arc, and the food we aefc before 
her is better than our own. There alwaya stands at 
the fire a separate little pan for her. See here g to 
her potatoes she has a couple of eggs and melted 
butter. Of the remainder of her gains, I believe, 
from what I can learn by her words, that she is laying 
up a little hoard till onr children are grown up. Her 
love deserves our gratitude, but we cannot oppose 
her will.” 

The traveller had listened in silence to the whole 
relation, but a happy smile upon his lips, and a mild 
lustre in big moistened eye, showed how much his 
heart was mored. The wile had ceased to speak, and 
dbcupied herself again with her wheel. The traveller 
remained awhile sunk in deep thought, when, setting 
the boy hastily down, he advanced towards the hus- 
band, and said in a commanding tone : — 

"Have done with your work.” 

The besom-maker did not comprehend his meaning, 
and was startled at his unusual tone. 

"Give over your work, and give me your hand, 
farmer Nelis.” 

“ Farmer P” said the besom-moker, astonished. 

" Yes,” exclaimed the traveller; “fling the besoms 
out of the door; I will give you a farm, four milch 
cows, a calf, two horses, and all that is necessary for 
housekeeping. You do not believe mc,”#»ntinued he, 
and showed tho besom-maker a handful of money. " I 
tell you the truth. I could ut once give you tho necessary 
sum ; but I respect and esteem you too much to offer 
you money. But I will make you the proprietor of a 
farm, and protect your childrcu both before and after 
my death.” 

The good people looked at each other with the 
tears streaming from their eyes, and did not seem 
rightly to comprehend what was passing. While the 
traveller was about to make them fresh promises, 
Peterken pulled him by the hand as if ho had some- 
thing to communicate. 

" What wilt thou, dear child P ” 

“Herr Jan,” answered the boy, “see, the peasants 
are coming home from the field ; I know now where 
I shall fiud Rosa. Shall I run and tell her that yon 
are come P ” 

The traveller seized Peterken’s hand, and drew him 
with impatience towards the door, as he Said, 

“ Come, come, lead me to her!” Aud while he made 
his adien to the people of the house with his hand, he 
followed the child, who went with rapid pace through 
the midst of the village. So soon as they came to the 
first house, the people ran in wonder from shop and 
yard to look after them, as if there were something 
extraordinary. And truly, they presented a singular 
spectacle; the child with his little shirt and bare feet, 
who laughing and playful skipped along bolding by 
the hand of tho unknown one. The astonished people 
could not comprehend what the rich gentle man, who 
at least seemed to be a baron, had to do with the 
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besom-binder’s Peterken. Their astonishment still 
increased as they saw the stranger stoop down and 
kiss the child. The only thought which occurred to 
•Ome of them, and over which they now gossiped at 
every door, was that the rich gentleman had purchased 
the child of his parents to bring him up as his own son. 
People from the city who have no child of their own are 
often wont to do so ; and the besom-maker’s Peterken 
was the handsomest child in the village, with his large 
blue eyes and his light curly hair. At the same time 
1 it was extraordinary that the rich gentleman took the 
child with him iu his bare shirt. 

The traveller strode rapidly forward. The whole 
village seemed to him to bo magically illuminated ; 
the leafy trees shone in their clear verdure, the low 
huts smiled at him, the birds sung with a transporting 
harmony, the air was filled with a balsamic odour and 
the warmth of life. 

He li&d turned his attention from the child, io 
enjoy this new happiness. During this time, lie had 
fixed his eye on the distance to transpierce the dark 
I wood which, at the other end of the villngc, seemed to 
close up the way. 

Hastily, the child pulled him by tiic hand with 
all his power, and cried : — 

“ See there ! — there comes Rosa with our Trientjc !” 

And actually there came forward, by a house upon a 
great by-road, an elderly blind woman led by a child 
of five years old. 

Instead <• rapidly accompanying the child, the tra- 
veller remained standing and contemplated with pain 
and sorrow the poor blind one, who, at a distance, 
approached with unsteady steps. Was that his Rosa, 
the handsome, amiable girl, whose image still lived so 
young and fresh in his heart ? But this contemplation 
lasted only a moment : lie drew the child along with 
him, and hastened towards his friend. When he had 
arrived at about fifty paces from her, he could no 
longer command himself, but cried out in the highest 
transport, — “ Rosa ! Rosa ! ” 

The instant that this sound readied the blind one’s 
ear, she drew her arm from that of her leader, and 
began to tremble as if she were seized with a fit of the 
ague. She extended her arms, aud witli the cry, — 
“Jan! Oh, Jan!” sprang forward to meet him. At 
the same time she drew up a ribbon which hung round 
her neck, aud exhibited with an agitated mien a 
golden cross. 

The next instant she fell into Jan Slnets’s arms, 
who, amid unintelligible words, attempted to kiss her. 
But the blind one prevented him gently with her 
hands, and as this wounded his feelings, she seized 
his hand and said : — 

'•Oh, Jan I Jan ! I swoon with delight ... but I am 
bound by an oath . . , come with me — wc will go 
together to the churchyard.” 

Jan Slaets did not comprehend Rosa’s meaning, but 
in the tone of her voice lay something so solemn, and 
at the same time sacred, that without opposition he 
complied with the wish of his friend. Without taking 
heed of the people of the village who surrounded them, 


he led her to the churchyard. Here she directed her 
course to the seat beside the cross, and obliged him to 
kneel by her side while she said, — "Pray with me ; J 
have vowed it to God.” 

She, at the same time, elevated her ebsped hands, 
breathed forth a warm prayer, and then flinging her 
arms round her friend's neck, she kissed him, and 
sank exhausted but smiling on his breast. 

During this time, Peterken skipped about amongst 
the villagers, who stood in wonder around, clapping 
his hands, and crying one time after another; “That 
is tall Jan ! That is tall Jan! ” 

On a fine autumn day of the year 1846, the diligence 
rolled along the great highway from Antwerp to Tum- 
hout, at the regular hour. In haste the conductor drew 
up not far from a solitary inn, and opened the door of 
the carriage. Two young travellers sprang laughing and 
exulting out upon the road, and stretched their arms 
like escaped birds who again in full freedom try their 
wings. They gazed around them on the trees, in 
the beautiful blue autumn air, with a joy which we 
experience when we have left the city, and with every 
breath can enjoy free nature. At the same instant, 
the younger traveller turned his eyes upon the fields, 
and exclaimed with transport : — " Listen ! listen!” 

And in truth, there came through the wood the 
indistinct tones of a distant music. The air was 
quick and lively, yon might almost fancy that you 
heard the accompanying dance. While the younger 
one iu silence pointed with bis finger, bis companion 
said in an almost ironical tone 

" In the shade of the lindens, to the trumpet's joyous note, i 

In the dance a gay crowd doth cxultingly float; 

And amid all the throng, like ocean waves flying, 

There is no one who thinketh of suffering and dying." 

“Come, come, dear Jan, don’t rejoice thyself so : 
beforehand. Probably, they arc celebrating the elec- 
tion of a new burgomaster.” j 

“ Nay, nay, that is no official joy. Let us too go ' 
there and see the peasant girls dance — that is so 
charming.” 

"Let us first drink a glass of ale with Peter 
Joostcns, and ask him what is going on in the village.” 

“ And give ourselves up to the unexpected jollifi- 
cation, ch ? So be it.” 

The two travellers entered the inn, and thought 
they should die of laughter the moment they put their 
heads into the room. Peter Joostens stood erect and 
stiff beside the fire. His long blue holiday coat bung 
in rich folds almost down to bis heels. He greeted 
the well-known guests with a heavy smile, in which a 
certain Reeling of shame manifested itself, end he dared 
not move himself, for at every motion bis stiff shirt 
collar cut his ears. 

At the entry of the travellers, be exclaimed with 
impatience, but without turning his head " Zanna ! 
Zanna ! hasten thee : I hear the music, and I have 
already told thee that we shall come too late.” 

Zanna came running iifwith a basket full of flowers. 


BLIND ROSA. 


Stiff 


$ 

She looked so charming with her crimped lace cap, 
her woollen gown, her rose-coloured boddice, the 
large golden heart at her brenst, and her earings. 
Her face was flashed with the tiloom of the most 
joyous anticipation, and resembled a rose which opens 
its closed bud. 

,c A beautiful peony which blows on a fine summer 
day,” observed the younger companion. 

Zanna had fetched the two desired glasses of ale, 
and now hastened out of the door with her flowers, 
singing and laughing. Still more impatiently shouted 
Peter Joostens with all his might : — 

"Lisbeth ! if thou dost not come directly, I will go 
away without thee, as sure ns I stand here.” 

An old clock which hung by the wall pointed at the 
same instant to nine, and struck with a hoarse tone, 
44 Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! ” 

44 What wretched taste is that ! ” said ono of the 
travellers ; “ have you sold the handsome clock, and 
hung this up to plague yourselves the whole ■ 'year 
through with its death-note P ” 

44 Yes, yes,” said the host, smiling; “make your- 
self merry, at your pleasure, over this bird ; it brings 
me in yearly fifty Dutch guilders— a good crop that 
needs no tillage.” 

Four cannou shots were heard at the same moment. 

41 0 heavens I” shrieked Peter Joostens; “the 
feast has begun. The women take my life with their 
hunting here and there.” 

44 But, Peter Joostens,” asked one of the travellers, 
44 what is this that is going on in the village P Is it 
the wake ? — that would be odd on a Thursday — or is 
the king coming to the village ? ” 

44 It is a very extraordinary thing,” replied the 
host ; 44 it is an unheard-of thing. If you knew the 
story, you might fill a whole book with it, without 
any invention. And the old cuckoo here has its place 
in Blind Rosa’s story.” 

44 Blind Rosa ! ” said the younger traveller, aston- 
ished ; 44 what a charming title ! That would make a 
fine counterpart to 4 The Sick Youth.’ ” 

44 Nay, that won’t do ! ” said the elder ; 44 if we go 
out together to collect material for stories, wc must 
honourably divide the spoil.” 

44 Well, we can hereafter draw lots for it,” said the 
younger, half regretfully. 

44 In the meantime,” observed the elder, 44 we 
actually kuow nothing. Pull down your detestable 
shirt collar from your ears, Peter Joostens, and begiu 
and regularly tell us all; and for your reward you 
shall have a book as soon as it is printed.” 

44 Now I have no time for it,” answered the host ; 

« I h ea r my wife coming down stairs ; but come *along 
with us to the village, and on the way I will tell you 
why the cannon are fired and the music plays.” 

The hostess entered the room, and dazzled the 
travellers' eyes by her dress, so did it blaze in all the 
colours of the rainbow. She rushed up to her husband, 
pulled up his shirt collar again higher than ever, took 
his arm, and issued out of doors with him. The two 
travellers accompanied them, and Peter Joostens 


related on the way to his attentivp Jttoett tihe wbotr 
story of Tall Jan and Blind Rosa; andthoogh he had 
almost talked himself out of breath, he became 
besieged with all sorts of questions. 

They learned of him, however, that Herr Shuts 
bought of him the old ouekoo olook, that it might 
hang in its former plaee in the inn; that tall Jan 
had been fonr-and-thirty years in Russia, and in the 
fur trade had become a very rich' man. That he had 
bought an estate, and*meant to live upon it with Blind 
Rosa and the besom-maker Nelis's family, whose 
children he had already adopted. That he had given 
the grave-digger a considerable sum of money; and, 
finally, that this evening there was to be held a grand j 
folks-feast on the estate, for which occasion a whole 
calf was to be roasted, and two whole copper-fulls of 
rice furmety to bo boiled. 

Peter Joostens ceased as they came behind a house 
upon a great by-road. And now the travellers listened 
no longer, for they were resolved to be present, and 
see all the gaiety which offered itself to their gaze. 

All the houses in the village were adorned with 
green boughs, bound together with garlands of white 
aud many-coloured flowers, and between these, over 
the heads of the spectators, hung everywhere festoons, 
with small lamps and with large red letters. Here 
and there stood a stately may-pole, with hundreds of 
little flags glittering with tinsel, and adorned with 
garlands of birds’-eggs and pieces of glass. Along 
the sides of the way the boys and girft had laid 
wreaths of flowers upon silver-white sand, and bonnd 
them together at regular distances, showing the 
alternating initials J. and R. for Jan and Rosa, the 
invention of the schoolmaster. 

Amongst all this ornament swarmed a throng of 
spectators from the neighbouring villages to witness 
this extraordinary wedding. The young travellers 
went from one group to another, and listened to what 
the people said. But before the procession, which 
came over the fields, arrived at the village, they has- 
tened to the church, and placed themselves in front of 
it on a mound so that they might overlook the whole. 

They beheld the procession with a feeling almost 
bordering on veneration . . . and it really was so 
beautiful and touching that the heart of the younger 
one beat with poetic rapture. More than sixty young 
girls from five to ten years of age came, clad in white, 
and with childhood’s enchanting smile, like little 
bright clouds floating through the azure heaven. 
Upon their free locks, hanging around their fresh 
countenances, rested garlands of monthly roses, which 
seemed to contend in beauty with the vermeil lips of 
the children. 

44 It is like a saga of Andersen’s,” said the younger 
of tho companions; 44 the sylphs have quitted the 
bosoms of the flowers. Innocence and simplicity; 
youth and joy . . . what an enchanting picture ! ” 

44 Ah, ah ! ” said the other, *< there . come' the 
peonies ! and Zanna Joostens goes first.” 

But the younger ono was too much affected to 
notice this unpoetic speech. He gazed with delight 
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On the taller maidens, who in full splendour, beaming 
With life and health, followed the lesser ones. What 
A train of full -grown young women in snow-white lace 
caps! How their blushes added to the sweotness of their 
Countenances ! How enchanting was the modest 
smile about their lips, resembling the gentle curling 
of the waters which the zephyr on a summer’s evening 
produces on the surface of an inland lake. 

Ah ! there comes Blind Rosa with Herr Slaets, her 
bridegroom! How happy she must be! Sbo has 
suffered so much ! She has been reduced even to the 
beggar’s staff. For four-and- thirty years she lias 
succoured and nourished her soul with a hope that 
she herself regarded as vain . . . and now he is there, 
the friend of her childhood, of her youth. Led by his 
hand, she now approaches the altar of that God who 
has heard her prayers. Now shall the vow made by 
the cross in tiic churchyard be accomplished, and she 
shall become Jan Slncts’s wife. On her breast glitters 
the simple gold cross which Tall Jan gave her. Now 
she listens to the jo.vful congratulations, to the song 
and music which celebrate his return. She trembles 
with emotion, and presses his arm closer to her side, 
as if she doubted whether her happiness was real. 

After them came Nelis with his wife and his children; 
they are all clad as wealthy peasantry. The parents 
go forward with bowed heads, and wipe the tears of 
wonder and thankfulness from their eyes, so often as 
they look upon their blind benefactress. Peterkcu 
bears his head proudly erect, and shakes his light locks, 
which play about his neck, lie leads his sister by 
the hand. 

But what troop is that? The remnant of the 
camp which the power of time has laid waste. About 
twenty men followed the children of Nelis. They 
really present a singular spectacle ; they arc all grey- 
haired men or bald. Most of them support them- 
selves on their staves ; two go on crutches, one is 
blind and deaf, and all are so worn out and exhausted 
by long years of weary labour, that one might imagine 
that death had by force brought them again from 
their graves. 

Lauw Stevens went first, anrl stooped so that 
his hands nearly touched the ground; blind Bacs 
from Plogen supported himself on the miller’s grand- 
father. These old men constituted the remains of 
j the generation which lived when tall Jan flourished in 
the village, and by his youthful courage always as- 
serted for himself the first place. After them came 
the people of the village men and women, who were 
invited to the wedding. 

The train entered the church . . . the organ was 
heard accompanying the solemn hymn. The younger 
, traveller drew his companion aside in the churchyard. 

; He stooped down, turned round, and presented to the 
other his closed hand, out of which the ends of two 
bents of grass protruded. 

“ In such haste ? why so ? ” asked the other. 

" Proceed,” said the younger ; “ the subject pleases 
me, and I would willingly.kuow whether it will fall to 
me or not.” 


The elder one drew a bent; the younger let his 
foil upon the ground, and sighed, "I have lost ! ” 

This is the reason, good render, why the elder of 
tho travellers has told you the story of Blind Rosa. 
It is a pity; for otherwise you would have read in 
beautiful poetry, whnt you have now read in prose. 
But fortune another time may be more auspicious to 
you. 

THE SCOTTISH SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

Tiik character of the mercenary soldier is not, per- 
haps, one of the most estimable under any circum- 
stances. Yet it has been generally assumed only by 
brave men. The Scotch and the Su iss have gained 
themselves a name for valour and fidelity in the wars 
of Europe, though literally selling their services to 
the highest bidder. The distinctions gained by the 
former, probably from bringing into the field, besides 
I their swords, some share of education, or, as an 
illustrious representative of the order has been made 
to phrase it, “ the learning acquired at the Marischul 
College of Aberdeen, gentle bluid aud designation,” 
would really seem to redeem to a considerable extent 
the odium of having adopted as a trade what the men 
of oLhcr nations affected to select only as a career of 
honour. And although in the character of Dugald 
Dulgctty Sir W alter Scott has adhered to the low 
vices of the mercenary, mingling, with irresistible 
comicality, his pride, pedantry, and respect for pay 
and rations, in one ludicrous compound, it is well 
known that the love of military service was inspired 
into the Scottish jouth of ihc seventeenth century by 
purer motives, and cultivated by them to better 
purpose. This was fully shown in a work published 
in 1714, entitled, “The Scots Nation Vindicated from 
Reflections cast on them in an Infamous Libel, &c ” 
Sir Wulter Scott has certainly chosen the proper 
description of personage to evoke the whole humour of 
the character; but the lists of gallant Scots, and the 
records of their warlike actions still preserved in 
foreign archives to some extent accessible to the mere 
English reader, destroy entirely the historical truth of 
Ills too celebrated picture. In humour, too, Dulgctty 
is nothing to his prototype Lesmahogr h of this Scott 
himself appears to have been aware, since he acknow- 
ledges that the existence of that doughty captain alono 
must deprive him of all claim to originality. The 
Edinburgh Review seems to have overlooked this fact 
in describing Scott’s ludicrous combination of the 
soldado with the diviuity-student as entirely original. 
But Lesmahago is tiie very man : his absurd descent 
from his rosinanto at tbe Durham inn door, wbicli 
excited the screams of Aunt Tabitlia and her haud- 
maidens ; the very coot be wore, the cloth of which 
had once been scarlet trimmed with Brandenburgs, 
now totally deprived of their metal, and the holster | 
caps and housings of the same stuff and antiquity ; 
but, above all, the summerset and display of bis 
patched head-piece, wbich.the mob mistook for either 
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J ?.* bt#ke “ heai3 ' toth ^ aall T ofpwbrlom, quoted by Sir Welter himoelf it • pueage vbieb 
but whioh the lieutenant afterwards solemnly explained Captain Dalgetty, bad he kept a journal, might have 
Away; his stiff civility, self-conceit, pedantry, awkward- penned— the true original. " It is snob, u saga hi, "as 
Hess, rudeness, and disputatiousness, all mark him out the genius of De Foe would hare devised, tp giro the 
ss the real original on which Dalgetty was moulded, minute and distinguishing features of truth to a 
We have to thank Mr. Grant, the author of several fictitious narrative. 1 * Probably the author bad inhli 
chivalrous and military memoirs and romances, for eye the "Military Memoirs, ** since commonly asorijbod 
renewing attention to the class whence these carica- to De Foe, of which Mr. Grant speaks in Hepburn*! 
tures are drawn, and, by selecting as an illustration Memoirs, as "that somewhat apocryphal work, tbt 
one of the most illustrious of their order, Contributing « Memoirs of a Cavalier,”* quoting, however, one of the 
a tardy meed of justice to men of great military many and remarkable conversations in which Hepburn, 
taleut and renown, whom It would really be outrageous Gustnvus, and others illustrious in these wars, art 
to laugh into oblivion with the Dalgcttys and Lesma- made to participate, by the adroit rraisemblanei of 
hagos of fiction. the author of " Robinson Crusoe ** and the " History if , 

The cavalier whose memoirs have been chosen to the Plague in London** 

illnalmia iL. 1 _ _ f j .1 * mi a ■ i » in ■ .. mm • • «... I 


illustrate the lives of these military adventurers is 
Sir John Hepburn — of the Hepburns of Athclstanc- 
ford, in East Lothian — “ whose conduct and bravery,** 


The hero of De Foe*s "Memoirs'* is an Englishman, 
but on his first appearance in France is made to state 
that when inquired of "who they wercP” they called 


says his biographer, "won for him the preeminence themselves Scots, "for as the English were very much 
of being esteemed the best of that warlike? age next out of favour in France at this time, the peace having 
to the great Swedish leader,” namely,— Gy stavus been made not many months, and not supposed to bo 
Adolphus. Though in the Swedish service Hepburn very durable, because particularly displeasing to the 
never attained higher rank than that of colonel, the people of England, so the Scots were on the other 
estimation in which he must have been held is attested extreme with the French. Nothing was so much 
by the command of nearly 40,000 infantry having been caressed as the Scots, and a man had no more to do 
confided to him in the entrenched camp of Nurem- in France, if he would be well received there, than to 
burg, when there were many field-marshals and say he was a Scotsman.** By this process De Foe's 
generals in the army. Ilis Swedish Brigado became Memoirs also became those of a Scottish cavalier, 
afterwards the famous Regiment d* Hebron in the From the long list of Scottish officers in chief, tp- 
service of France ; and— what renders its exploits still pended amongst the notes and illustrations to his ■ 
[ more interesting— is now the Scots Royals, or first book, by Mr. Grant, we are led to entertain, however, 
regiment of the British line. So that in this instance a higher estimate of the character and position of the 
the military laurels earned in foreign service were military adventurers of the seventeenth century than 


ultimately transplanted to our native soil. 


we should be warranted in adopting, even from the 


The house in which this military hero was born is distinguished career of Hepburn. Of these officers 
still shown in his native village of Athelstancford. no fewer than three were Field-Marshals, via. Sir 
The causes which tempted him to leave it for fields of Alexander Leslie, of Bulgouie, famous in our own 
foreign strife arc readily traced ; namely,— the union religious wars of the period, as Earl of Leven ; Sir 
of the crowns in this country, and the scarcity of Patrick lluthvcii, afterwards Earl of Forth ; and Sir 
military employment as contrasted with the wars for Robert ^Douglas of Whittinghame. Four Generals^ 
religious supremacy which were then convulsing the likewise figure on the list, vis. James Marquis of 
continent of Europe. Hamilton, beheaded by Cromwell; Andrew Ruther- 

Sir Walter Scott has referred more especially to furd, afterwards Earl of Tcviot ; Sir James Spence of 
two military memoirs of the period in question, in his Wormiston, afterwards Chancellor of Sweden; and 
Introduction to the Legend of Montrose, from both George Earl of Crauford-Lin'dsay, Colonel of a Dutch 
of which he furnishes characteristic extracts, besides regiment, whose end was tragical, having been slain by 
the extraordinary title ad longum of " Muuro his one of his own phlegmatic lieutenants, whom hd had 
Expedition with the worthy Scots Regiment called struck with a baton. Tho lieutenant was acquitted 
Muckeyes, levied in August 1626.’* Muuro, whose by a court-martial, but " General Lesly," says "The 
work Sir Walter affects to treat as written in a great Scots Nation Vindicated,'* “ being the Governor Of 
measure in the humour of Captain Dugald Dalgetty, Staten* where the earl was buried, caused him (the 
was the friend and compauion in arms of Sir John lieutenant) to bo immediately apprehended, and shot 
Hepburn, and figures conspicuously throughout his at a post,” ouo instance out of many of the oxtraor* 
memoirs! Sir James Turner, the other military dinary power and authority wielded by these Scots 
authority consulted by the great novelist in his con- commanders. The Master of Forbes was also Lieu- 
struction of tbe character of a Scottish soldier of tenant-General ; and Lord Hugh Hamilton, Sir David 
fortune, though regarded as a person of superior Drummond, Sir James King (Lord Ithan), Sir James 
pretensions to Lieut.-Col. Muuro, from having written * Ramsay, Sir John Rulhven, &o. Major-Generals ; Sir 
a treatise on the pike exercise, called " Pallas John Hepburn stands at tbe head of a long array of 
Armata,” stands cosf&sedly— from the extract of his Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels, second of whom 
"Memoirs" printed by the Bannatyne Club, and stands Robert Monro, already noticed, afterwards 
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Major-General of the Scots army in Ireland ; and in 
succession such men ns Sir Janies Lumsdcn, after- 
wards Major-General in Scotland, Sir James Hepburn 
of Waugliton, Sir Donald Mackny, (Lord Reay,) Sit 
James Ramsay the Pair, Sir David Leslie, (Lord 
Newark,) Ludovic Leslie, and many other Leslies, 
Hamiltons and Munros, Forbeses, Sinclairs (of the 
Caithness family), Lindsays, Cunninghamcs, Ramsays 
and Stewarts. The swarm of captains and subalterns 
of course was innumerable ; for Burnet asserts that 
nearly the whole Swedish army was at one time 
officered by Scottish cavaliers. 

Piftecn hundred men embarked at Leith, for the 
Bohemian wars, under Sir Andrew Gray, who had been 
recruiting in Scotland in the spring of 1620, and had 
formed a camp on the property of Monkrig, belonging 
to the Hepburns, in East Lothian, and siLuntcd near 
Athelstancford. Hepburn joined this expedition, to 
which it seems there was added a deportation of 120 
mosstroopers taken on the border fagranle delicto , and 
given to Sir Andrew Gray for soldiers by the lords of 
the Privy Council. The inducements held out to the 
adventurous volunteers in these Scottish bands, Mr. 
Grant well illustrates in the case of one Edmond, the 
son of a Stirling burgess, whose elevation to fame and 
; fortune was the well-earned reward of personal valour 
j and prowess. Edmond on one occasion swain the 
deep and rapid Danube, without armour and his sword 
; between his teeth, in front of the Austrian lines, 
slipped past the sentinel, and, favoured by the gloom 
, of night, penetrated to the very heart of the Imperial 
! camp, where by a daring union of stratagem, strength 
and courage, he contrived to gag, bind, and carry off 
the great Count de Bncquoi, their general, rccross 
the river, and present his prisoner to the Prince of 
Orange. Great wealth and the rank of Colonel were 
conferred on Edmond for this exploit. It is recorded 
to his honour that he liberally shared his affluence with 
his, poor and humble relatives at home. Mr. Grant 
relates of him an incident not less spirited than 
praiseworthy. "None,” lie says, "stood higher in 
the favour of Prince Maurice, than Colonel Edmond ; 
and it is related that when standing one day in a 
publio parade, surrounded by a number of glittering 
cavaliers and officers of high military rank, he was 
accosted by a stranger, who, to win his favourable 
notice, professed to have coine recently from Scotland, 
where he had left his relations well, and concluded by 
naming several persons of high rank. * Begone, Sir,' 
replied Edmond indignantly, as he turned from him to 
the gay group around, * I know not this person who 
I comes to flatter my vanity; for, I must inform you, 

, Sira, if you know it not already, that I have the honour 
; (and I shall ever be proud of it) to be the only son of 
an honest baker and freeman, in the ancient borough 
town of Stirling.* ” Such then are we fairly warranted 
in believing was the gallantry that animated the 
humblest, as well as the highest, of the Scottish - 
cavaliers. 

Bohemia then owned a Scottish qneen, Elizabeth 
Stuart, daughter of James VI. ; and the Scottish 


bands, who had repaired to the German wars In her 
cause, engaged themselves in the interval betwixt the 
overthrow of the Elector and the appearance of the 
Great Gustavus in the field, in the Bfervice of the 
States of Holland, then sorely pressed by the Span- 
iards uuder Spinola. At the sanguinary battle of 
Pleura, 30th August, 1622, Hepburn, Hume and Sir 
James Ramsay were the captains who led the Scottish 
bands, that evinced the greatest bravery. Leaving 
his bands under HcpburnVguidance, Sir Andrew Gray 
returned to Scotland. Hepburn led the Scottish 
remnant into Sweden, and tendered their services to 
Gustavus Adolphus. The court and camp of Adolphus 
were then the great military school of Europe. The 
cavaliers of rank were usually apparelled in the richest 
stuffs, and wore the most beautiful armour that the 
forges of Parma and Milan could produce. And Mr. 
Grunt tells us that Hepburn, in the splendour of his 
arms and attire, outshone his comrades so far nfto 
draw upon himself the reprehension of Gustavus. 
The Swede, however, in 1625, appointed him Colonel 
of one of his auxiliary regiments, that of which the 
' First or Royal Scotch Regiment of the Britisli line 
is now the direct representative. Burning for dis- 
tinction, Hepburn acquitted himself with equal valour 
and ability. Gustavus is said to have ascribed his 
great victory at Leipzig to Hepburn’s Scottish 
brigade alone. The Scots, in fact, first introduced 
military discipline into Sweden. Even the Dutch 
regiments in the service of Gustavus were many times 
glad to beat “ the old Scots March,” when they de- 
signed to intimidate the foe. Recruiting extended 
throughout all parts of Scotland during most of the 
Thirty Years* War; and " until the era of the Cove- 
nant,’* says Grant, “ the drums of the Sco to- Swedes 
rang in every glen from Caithness to the Cheviots.** 
A song circulated by the Sergeant Kites of these 
times says : — 

" Germani, Sueden, Dcnmarkc are smoking 

.. With a crew of bravo lads others provoking; 

All in their armour bright 
Dazzling great Caesar's sight, 

Summoning you to ane fight. Tan-la-ra-ra-ra. 

Oh, viva, viva Gustavus wo cry ! 

Heir we shall either win honor or dye I " 

The consequence of all this was that r jany families 
of Scottish extraction were founded in Sweden, and 
that Leslies, Montgomeries, Gordons, Duffs, Hamiltons 
and Murrays are in that country familiar names of 
families flowing from the honourable Scottish cadets 
of the wars of Gustavus. 

Accompanying Gustavus to the Vistula, Hepburn, 
in an attack upon the town of Mewe, defended himself 
for two whole days, on h rock that was defensible, 
against the whole force df the Polish army, whilst 
Gustavus achieved the relief of the town by supplying 
it with men and ammunition. When the Poles at 
length abandoned their trenches, it was computed that 
each of Hepburn’s soldiers had killed his man. They 
had lost only a seventh of their^wn number. 

Hepburn, knighted for his eminent services, next 
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attended Gustavus in hie invasion of Germany, with 
more than a thousand officers, and twelve thousand 
soldiers, all Scotsmen* Hepburn, on arriving in 
Pomerania, was placed under the chancellor Ox- 
enstiem, who, being apprised tliat by a daring midnight 
attack, Munro, with a few Scottish Highlanders, 
driven by shipwreck on the Isle of Rugen, bad re-won 
that fertile spot for Gustavus, despatched Munro’s 
old friend and fellow-student, Sir John Hepburn, 
with his “invincibles” to his succour, as the Austrians 
were dosing in on all sides. Hepburn here assumed 
the command under a commission as governor of 
Rugenwalde, and mustering, arming and disciplining 
8,000 among the gentlemen and boors of the island, 
soon cleared all Further Pomerania of the Imperialists. 

In the second campaign of Gustavus against the 
empire, Hepburn, in Jiis 30th year, without any 
increase of rank, received command of a brigade, 
denominated Hepburn’s Scots Brigade, or the Green 
Brigade (as other divisions of the army were desig- 
nated Yellow, Blue and White Brigades). It seems 
that the colour of the soldiers’ doublets, scarfs, 
feathers and standards was green. Instigated by 
Gustavus to revenge the slaughter of the Scots at 
New Brandenburg, Hepburn and Munro side by side 
led on the Green Brigade to the Gucbcn Gate of 
Frankfort on the Oder, hung their petards and stormed 
the quarter. One Scottish pikeman slew eighteen 
Imperialists with his own hand; and Lumsdeu’s 
regiment alone captured nine pair of colours, for 
which Gustavus told the brave cavalier of Fife to 
ask whatever he wished that a king could bestow, and 
he should have it. And in the assault Hepburn was 
wounded by a shot “ above the knee that he was lame 
of before.** 

The most dashing of the Scots expeditions to the 
German wars was, perhaps, that of 6,200 led by the 
gallant Marquis of Hamilton from Leith in July 1630, 
after much groundless detention upon a charge pre- 
ferred against the Marquis by James Stewart, Lord 
Ochiltree, who accused him of aiming at the Scottish 
crown. The accusation was proved to be unfounded 
by a trial, and Lord Ochiltree for his pains remained 
in durance in Blackness Castle for twenty years, 
having only been liberated by Oliver Cromwell. 
Landing by mistake at Wolgast, the Scots on their 
long march suffered from the consumption of Gorman 
bread, new honey and German beer, which did not 
“ agree with their constitutions.’* But they were all 
completely armed; and the brightness of their un- 
sullied mail, glittering from the armourer’s hands, 
contrasted strongly with the rusty harness of the 
Soots veterans in the camp of Gustavus. Their leader, 
too, outshone the Swedish monarch, and rivalled the 
princes of the empire in the magnificence of his table, 
his equipage and liveries. Forty volunteers composed 
his train of pages. Two hundred chosen yeomen in 
oomplete steel were his body-guard. And on arriving * 
in the camp at Werben, Gustavus made many apo- 
logies for the poor quarters he could afford him. 

After many incidental aervioes of merit and im- 


portance, Hepburn waa with the King of Sweden on 
the plain of Leipzig. The Saxons wero lost, and 
Count Tilly in person was preparing to charge the 
§\vedes and Lavouians at the head of his main body, 
when Gustavus selected 2,000 Scottish musketeers, 
with 2,000 horse posted on their fbmks, to interrupt 
their triumphant career. By an oblique movement 
Hepburn then threw his brigade into the ground 
deserted by the Saxons, where the Imperialists, led 
by the savage John of T&ercla, conspicuous in his 
conioal hat and red feather, were already within pistol- 
shot. The Scottish regiments here amazed the Im- 
perialists by for the first time firing in platoons. 
Hepburn led them in person in full military trappings 
which outshone all in the army, the laurel in his 
helmet, and sword in his hand. The pikemen in 
front — three ranks stooping, and three erect, six 
volleys at once were poured from the faces of their 
squares — the pikemen charged, the musketeers clubbed 
their muskets, and the columns of Tilly were broken 
and driven back witli frightful slaughter by the regi- 
ments of Hepburn, Lumsden and Reay. 

After many more brilliant services on the Rhine and 
in the march on Bavaria,' amongst others capturing a 
castle and leading the van on tiie Lech, Hepburn was 
mude Governor of Munich. Confronted with Wal- 
lenstein at Nuremburg, Gustavus unhappily had high 
words with Hepburn, whoso fire and spirit could not 
brook such even from a king. He instantly threw up 
his commission and withdrew, declaring that he would 
never more unsheath his sword in the quarrels of 
Sweden, although Gustavus loved him well, placed 
more confidence in him than in any other officer, and 
had just appointed him to command half the infantry 
of his vast army of 70,000 men. Gustavus was also 
considered to have treated ungenerously the Marquis 
of Hamilton, who, with Hepburn, remained within 
the beleaguered walls of Nuremburg, an idle spectator 
of the warlike scene. Munro succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Green Brigade. Yet when Gustavus, 
entrusting his strong camp to the militia of Nurem- 
burg, crossed the Kednitz with his whole army in 
order of battle, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, 1632, 
Hepburn, destitute of any command, rode near the 
king, mounted on his charger, and in his complete 
suit of inlaid armour, a closo casque with gorget, 
breast and back pieces, pauldrons, vambraces and 
gauntlets, with pistols at his saddle, as if going on 
service. At one part of the conflict, finding no ablO 
officer near him who could hasten to examine the 
ground for a proposed attack, Gustavus requested 
this service of Hepburn, who complied and reported 
the attempt practicable. And again, when it became 
necessary to draw off the Swedish regiments which 
had advanced too far, Gustavus addressed himself to ! 
Hepburn, to order these regiments to retreat ; and 
accepting the service because it was a hazardous one. 
the cavalier executed the task with daring and decision, 
and marched the troops, which must otherwise have 
been cut off, back to the king's post. ' 

Hepburn, attaching himself to the Marquis of j 
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Hamilton, quitted Gustavus at Neustadt, and returned 
to London by way of Prance. One mouth after 
Hepburn quitted his standard, tlio great Gustavus 
was slain on the pluiu of Lutzen, November 6, 1632. 
His large ro welled spurs, richly ornamented and gilt, 
taken off his heels when ho was killed on the field of 
battle, by Colonel Hugh Somerville, his aide-de-camp, 
aro now preserved in the Museum of Scottish Anti- 
quaries, at Edinburgh. 

Hepburn, on his arrival at the Court of St. James, 

; was knighted. The Swedish Intelligencer , the chief 
i source of Mr. Grant's information, was at this time 
j 1 written down from conversations held by the editor 
with Sir John Hepburn, Lord Rcay, and other 
i Swedish officers. Ilcpbum could have remained but 
a few months iu Britain, as early in the succeeding 
year he obtained from Louis XIII. the command of a 
regiment composed of various old Scottish companies, 
serving in the army of Prance. Sir Andrew Gray, 
Sir John Seaton, and numerous Scottish officers and 
soldiers were then in the Prencli army. The cuiras- 
siers and archers of the Scottish Guard, in their 
white surconts and gorgeous half-armour of the 
brightest steel, were all gentlemen of the first Scottish 
families. Hepburn gained iu Praucc the friendship 
! of the Cardinal Dukes of Richelieu and La Yalettc. 

The eight hundred years’ league with Scotland was 
; cordially remembered by Frenchmen. But the pride 
1 and bearing of the haughty soldiers of fortune gave 
rise to the popular expression, “ proud as a Scotsman ” 
— “fier eomme un Ecossais” 

One of those who first trailed a pike under Sir 
■ John Hepburn in Alsace and Lorraine, was John 
, Middleton, a poor private soldier, who afterwards 
l became Earl of Middleton. Ilephurn bore the baton 
| of Mardclial -de-camp iu the invasion of Lorraine, at 
j the age of thirty-six. 

j Forming a junction with the Swedish army of 

I Duke Bernard at Landau, the latter was taken into 
the French service with four thousand horse and 
seven thousand foot : these last almost entirely Scots- 
men, the remnants of the gallant Scots veterans so 
1 long led by Gustavus — all that survived of the Green 
[ Brigade. The whole were incorporated into the 
Corps styled the Regiment d' Hebron — a regiment 
ordered, by Louis XIII. to take the right of all others 
then being embodied. 

Having somewhat rashly ventured to examine the 
principal breach at the siege of Savcrne, the brave 
j Hepburn fell, struck by a shot from the ramparts, in 
j the joint of his gorget, where it foiled to protect him. 

! Thus the glitter of the rich armour in which he 
j j so much delighted, was probably the cause of his 
|| death. He was borne away by a party of faithful 
• Scottish soldiers, as the gallant Turenne, sword in 
| hand, stormed the same breach, at the liead of a strong 
! French and Scottish column. lie was buried in 
the old church of Toul in French Lorraine, where 
Louis XIY. erected a monument to hi 9 memory, 
which bears record of bis having been 11 the best 
soldier in Christendom, and consequently in the 
world.” 


ffi&wnftl* of QBtfclfirir.' ' 
Book Fifth. 

Alfred the king sent a company of spearman into 
the north, to demand of the monks of Lindisfarne 
(who had found refuge in the monastery of Crayke) 
the loan of the Durham Book. And in pledge 
thereof, he sent his holy ring and golden circlet with 
gems ysette, for the said monks to have and hold 
until that he the book should restore. Were the 
time and place convenient, I would now relate the 
dangers these spears met by the way, and the number 
of days their journey lasted ; howbeit, they wonne back 
at length unto the royal vill, and with "them brought 
the book, which the monks humbly prayed that the 
king of his mercy would neither dogVear nor deface. 
Now the king, being advertised that the book was at 
hand, did instantly remit and set aside the matLera he 
was then engaged in. And sending for tho queen, 
and for me Ethelflcd, that wo his pleasure might 
partake, he spent the entirety of that afternoon, and 
much of sundry afternoons following, in contemplating 
with us the delineations and devices which had taken 
the good bishop of Lindisfarne twenty and two years 
to execute. 

Now, when I saw what good limning might in very 
deed amount to, 1 apprised my own craftless attempts 
us meanly as the king himself could do— (howbeit, 
he had never made merry with them again;) and 
with much zeal and application I set myself to 
copy as many of the borderings and initial letters in 
the Durham Book as time would allow, in colours of 
azure, and green, and violet, and yellow, and scarlet, 
and gold. For Were frith the chaplain had learned 
the art of preparing gold for the illumination of 
manuscripts; and the way lie did it was this. He 
filed the gold very finely, brayed it in a mortar with 
the sharpest vinegar 2 he could get, (which proved to 
be sonic homc-niudc wine my loved mother had made 
of her own grapes, and scut to the king; but we 
never did her to wit of what it came to,) and wbenas 
it turned black, lie poured it forth. Then he added 
unto it some salt or nitre, which dissolved it and made 
it fit for use. 

Also, for he was clever in little things, he wist 
how to prepare parchment much belter. /than I had 
done ; and also vellum. Hie method with tho first 
was this : he let it lie, by the space of three days, 
under lime; then stretched it, scraped it well on 
either side, then dried it, and stained it of what colour 
it liked him best. It pleaseth me to wit bow all 
things should be done, albeit some things it pleaseth 
me not to do. 

About this time, my father brought to Winchester 
our royal lady Elhelswitba, queen of Mercia; and 
then returned after a while to his duty on king Bulged, 
who was purposed he should accompany him to 
Rome. His royal spouse was meantime to remain iu 
the B&feguard of liar brother, king Alfred. Thus we 

1) CobUbimcI from p. 110. 

2) Ecet : l.e. tcetum. 
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& deep sigh ; and, looking up, saw he was not thinking 
of my work in any wise, but of something afar off. 
And seeing mo look up, he saith, “ Woe is me, my 
sister ! . . I wis not if to any good I have as yet been 
born. The land is full of foemen what have I done P 
nothing. The land also is full of misery,— what have 
I done P nothing. The land also is full of ignorance, 
and so is its king, and what have I done P notliing. 
Woe is me ! ” — I said, “All men love you, my king.” 
He .said, “ But I despise myself. For I know some- 
thing should be done, and I know not how to do it, 
nor what it is. . . Ho ! the happy man that ever had 
a sword hanging over his head by a single hair ! And 
yet so it always is with me ! ” 1 And he groaned in 
himself and turned away. 

v Another time, we were riding at a breathing pace, 
through the green sliaw, when we heard a countryman 
behind the bushes say to his fellow, “Thou didst not 
vail thy cap unto the king.” And the other made 
answer, “ Na, I wunna. For, as comely as he is, wi’s 
blue eyen an’ white teeth, he’s as cruel as a viking, 
an* strings up poor knaves an* they do but say bent- 
gross is fox tail. I’se none of such vikingr.” Then 
the king said to me under his breath, bitterly, “ So, 
all men love me ! . . I am a viking ! sorrow is mine, 
my sister 1 I did bat seek to keep them from 
notorious lying and violence and taking of bribes by 
a few examples: and they say I hang men for 
mistaking one grass for another ! ” Then considered 
I, and saw that of all men kings are born to trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward ; and I pitied him in my 
heart. Also I saw that nothing mnndane, including 
worldly pomp, royal estate, beauty of person, con- 
nubial felicity, can give entire peace ; which cannot 
be found out of ourselves, nor yet in ourselves, but 
only in God. Howbeit, I did not yet apprehend this 
perfectly. 

As about this time, Alfred the king returned the 
Durham Book to the monks of Lindisfarne ; offering 
them twenty hides of land, with men and horses 
I thereto belonging, if they would part with it. But 
they would not ; forasmuch as they alleged its value 
to be above rubies : therefore they returned him his 
circlet and holy ring.* 

Also about this season began the doctrine of 
transiftstantiation, newly brought over from France, to 
be much spoken about and spoken against among us. 
To me Ethelfled it seemeth the people of that land 
must needs, -like the Athenians of old, bo ever 
running after some new thing: inasmuch as, not 
many years back, they took up the religious worship 
of graven images, and thought to bring us unto it ; 
albeit, we would not hearken unto them. Also, 
there are those among them that fable a place cleped 
purgatory, where the souls of them that were neither 
bad nor good (as though Christ spake of any but the 


(1) Bee Alfred’s Boethius. 

1*1 JhU narration rests on no better authority than that of 
Ethelfled, whioh, we need not repeat, le none at all. Some late 
uteranr frauds have made ua tender on thia subject. The Durham 
"® n ? Jrttj 16 mo * t interesting relics in the MSS. department 
oi the British Museum. 



I sheep and goats !) are to be kept until that the prayers 
of the living set them free. I can only Bay that it 
will bo a bad day for England when these corruptions 
are allowed to creep in and establish themselves 
among us: peradventure they will, for that we are 
too wanting iu suspicion and too fond of imitating 
our neighbours ; howbeit, I hope it will not be in the 
time of me Ethelfled : they shall not be countenanced 
in this house if I can help it. 

Now, the time of my admission as postulant drawing 
nigh, my women were busied in making me the given 
number of white tunics ; and I divided among them 
as impartially as I could, my pale and dark tunics, 
and all the rest of the gay coloured raiment I no 
longer should want. For simplicity and uniformity 
or attire is the first rule of the religious life. Nathcless, 
my white tunics cost double the price of the coloured, 
and were more trouble to make. For there were 
certain folds jn the wide sleeves I was minded to 
have fitted with much nicety, for the greater grace ; 
which cost my^naidens much trouble and some tears: 
whereupon Urfried, my mother’s woman, was heard to 
say there was less trouble in fitting a bride than a 
nun. # Urfried would fain have all the credit to herself ; 
and when the younger women tried the fitting and 
missed it, she was hoard to say, “ Young people are 
wonder* wise now a-days; and yet I have been 
thought to know a cricket from a grasshopper.” 

Now Ethelswitha’s mind was that I should enjoy 
as much world’s-pleasuro as possible in the little time 
me remained : whereas, I desired, and my mother 
me upbore in it, that I should thenceforth partake of 
nothing that should interfere with my vocation. 

Nevertheless, there was a pleasure, the only one in 
store, and a full brief one, the which my heart 
fastened on as greedily as it could have done on any 
pleasure of the world? This was my looked-for 
journey to St. Audrey’s in company of the king and 
the queen, who were minded to see me to the last, 
and who, I thought, would afford me even pleasanter 
and dearer companionship than even my father had 
done ; and I wis that the imaginings of this journey, 
its halts and short stages, and my naturally being 
foremost in my companions’ thoughts, blinded me no 
little to the obscure darkness beyond. But mark 
how mundane things tarn outJ My ipother was too 
feeble for the journey : Alfred the kiLg was detained 
at court by pressing business; and he behoved to 
allot the conduct of the progress to the last person I 
could have wished to go with me. I ventured to 
name this slightly unto the king. He said, “ Why ? *’ 

. . . Alas ! how hard a matter it sometimes is, when 
“ Why ” is asked, to give a straightforward answer ! . . . 

I did not, and the matter stood as it was. 

Now Ethelswitha was purposed in her heart to go 
with me, at least one day’s journey : nothing oonld 
shake her. So a company of spears was appointed ; 
and the Mercian queen, thinking it promised fair to 
be a pleasing party, and being no ways minded to 
keep bouse with my mother, spake of going and 
returning with Ethelswitha. Truly this would have 
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spoiled all; and if she lied had the least rihtliko 
feeling, she would not have thought to thrust herself 
between the purtjng. embraces of two dear sisters. 
Happily, she gave it up ; partly because Alfred the 
king went not, partly, methinketh, because that her 
hair always roughened much, riding in the wind, let her 
smear it ever so much with honey. And thus, my loved 
sister and I had not the trouble of her company. 

I will not say much of my parting with my mother : 
it could not fail that we should weep sore; howbeit, 
I dried mine eyes as soon as I could. Whoever 
you are, now a-rcading this book, you cannot need to 
be told that great stir was occasioned at St. Audrey’s 
by the arrival of the queen, who thought fit to go 
with me the whole way. All that day there was 
bustle and festivity; the day following commenced 
my three days* retreat, which I bore better than I 
had looked for; that is, more brave-like, but I think, 
not much to my spiritual good, for my thoughts 
were all in tumult. Then I confessed, mid wc all 
went to mass, (the queen had received the king’s 
concurrence by a special messenger;) then I, in 
white yclad, stood outside the chapel door, and 
knocked. The priest and holy mother asked * what 
I wanted. I made answer that I desired to be ad- 
mitted as postulant into the community. They let 
me in, and led. me up unto the altar. Then the 
priest cut off a small lock of my hair, and blessed me, 
and gave me a rosary. I arose, and went away, quite 
self-collected. At noon Eihclswitha departed. 

In going up unto the altar, I had heard some one 
whisper unto my sister, “ What a beautiful postulant !” 
which I tried not to attend to, nor remember, hut 
how weak and wrong a thing to let me hear such an 
ejaculation at such a moment ! For, doth not a single 
dead fly taint the box of precious ointment? And 
my self-devotion was at that moment as ointment 
poured forth at my Saviour’s feet. Thus wc add to 
one another’s sins aud to one another’s burLlicns. 

When Ethelswitha had departed, the holy mother 
summoned me into her chamber, and told me in detail 
the rule of the house. 1 While she w as yeL speaking, 
some one tapped at the door ; and she said, i( Come 
in,” and proceeded with her discourse. A nun 
entered, who straightway kneeled down within the 
chamber, and continued in that posture until the 
holy mother hod brought her speech to a close, which 
she did not .hasten, but rather drew out. Now I 
Ethelfled had continually seen persons kneel unto the 
Icing and to the queen, and unto mine own father and 
'mother, but bad never known them thus left long 
together without being bidden to arise; and the newness 
of the sigbtVas accompanied by commiseration for the 
nun, who appeared feeble in body, and frequently 
ohanged colour. Howbeit, tho holy mother at length 
said composedly, “Thou mayBt arise, daughter;” 
Whereupon, thenun gat from off her knees, approached 
the holy mother, kneeled again, kissed the hem of her 

(1) It is a disputed point whether the Anglo-Saxon monasteries 
were not under a simpler and more primitive rule than the 
Benedictine. 
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garment, and then delivered some trifling message. 
This little occurrence went much U> the heart o( me 
Ethelfled: I wist somewhat of tlje authority and 
dignity of the matres monaster ii without doors, oajtow 
that'a mitred abbess was exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the diocesan, having in herself episcopal authority 
within her precincts, and also taking her scat in jbe 
great council of the nation; but I had neither beheld nor 
conceived the extent of her rule over her house, nor 
the amount of subjection of body, will, and thought, 
exacted of every soul w itliiu it. For albeit I had 
been bred up by an aunt who was an abbess, or, as 
we say in Saxon, abudme t yet the children in a monastic 
school see nought of the nuns’ interior lives, wherefore 
my introduction to it was new and somewhat revolting 
to me. 

The holy mother h;id scarce concluded her speaking, 
when the last Angelas rang us to the chapel, where I 
was ware of twenty pair of round eyes furtively 
guzing at me. After prayers came supper; and I 
found that my admissiou was to be kept as a kind of 
festival : though there was but a humble feast, after 
all. The sisters had treen 1 platters; and only the 
holy mother and 1 had silver spoons. Indeed, mor- 
tification uns their rule; but they seemed willing to 
depart therefrom, too, all they could. As saith 
Tiunc, “ He helped him to the best, though it were 
but a marrow-bone.” My seat was next the holy 
mother, which I took for a pleasing recognition of my 
rank ; howbeit, I shortly learned it was only because 
I happened to be the only postulant. Recreation 
being permitted, there ensued some attempt at 
general discourse ; but it proved so dull that I was 
glad when the bell tolled for complines. Then we all 
formed .in solemn procession ; and, with slow step 
and heads abased, proceeded to night-prayer. A 
novice read the prayers and wc made response ; while 
candles were lighted before different shrines. Then 
wc remained awhile in silent meditation, very hushed 
and still : then one of the sisters read a discourse : 
then the ho!y mother blessed us : tho portress brought 
in the house keys aud laid them ou the altar, saying, 

“ 0 holy Father ! preserve us this night from all 
evil ! ” Then wc each kissed the floor ; and proceeded 
orderly, silently, and in the dark, each to our own 
cell. There, having knelt in prayer, each ngaiujuased 
tho ground, saving “ Dust I urn, and to dust shall I 
I return then crossed herself and lay down, saying, 

| “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to you I commend my 
spirit.” 

I Ethelfled could neither sleep nor weep, nor even 
think. A tight cord seemed tied across my heart: 
spiritually speaking there teas one . Wherefore I lay 
awake and still: and, at dead of night, I heard 
stealthful footsteps along the gallery. Two nuns and 
two novices were on their way to the chapel, to 
spend t he consecrated hour. 

At four in the morning wo arose. We went in 
procession to the chapel. ^We spent an half«hour on 

(1) Wooden trenchers. 
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our knees, in silent meditation. The bell rang the 
first -Angelus. 

.After this, we brake our fust. Mill, bread, .and 
a white ill-made cheese, were placed on a tfcble 
Without a cloth. Each had u trcen cup and platter. 
Each maintained silence. One read aloud. After 
breakfast, I was about to go and wash my hands, but 
was rebuked, and told I must first ask leave of a 
professed nun. Thereat I Ethclilcd was moved in 
spirit: how beit I gave no token thereof. Many a 
! stone lies under the smooth water. 

Then we went to our appointed duties : some to 
their needles, some to their books, some to their 
psalmody, somo to ministering unto the poor. My 
business lay in the scriptorium. It was the pleasure 
of Alfred the king that I should obtain a competent 
knowledge of Latin; it being, indeed, very much 
against his rihtwise will that the church prayers should 
not be in the vulgar tongue ; since he would have had 
all men pray not only with the lips, but \yth the under- 
standing also. Therefore it w r as that I Ethclilcd, 
with his and the holy mother’s concurrence, applied 
myself diligently unto the study thereof. And albeit 
I lamentably missed the uid of the king’s chaplains, 
whose place my new teachers very poorly supplied, 
yet by uncommon application on mine own part, 1 
progressed fast if not well : inasmuch as, though I 
never attained unto writing Latin with purity, yet my 
readiness in it exceeds that of any woman l know, to 
say nothing of many a priest, of that sort w hom the 
king is wont to call abbey-lubbers. 

Now in this respect, I soon found, and have con- 
tinued to find all iny life, that the labour brings its 
own reward. As saith the wise King, “ If thou incline 
thine car unto wisdom, and apply thine heart unto un- 
derstanding, yea, if thou cricst after knowledge, and 
liftest up thy voice for understanding, if thou scckcst 
her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures, 
theu slialt thou understand the fear of the Lord and 
find the knowledge of God.” And this heartiness of 
application brought it to pass that the hours 1 spent 
in the scriptorium soon became the happiest of 
my day : and I even learned to love the death-like 
stillness, only broken by the twittering of the sparrows 
outside the window, 1 and the security from any more 
importunate interruption. Howbcit, just in the mid- 
dle, it might be, of a difficult sentence, the second 
Angelus would ring ; and after prayers came dinner ; 
and after dinner, the hour of recreation, when it was 
singular to note after what various and child-like 
fashions the sisters would relax themselves ... all 
under the holy mother's eye ; and in her hearing, too! 
—and if she heard a word she thought amiss, (and 
they were many,) the recreation was suspended; 
which, save for tho punishment of the rest, I should 
never have been sorry for, for it was no recreation to 
me. At the hour’s end, the bell tolled twice ; then 
each nun crossed herself, kneeled down, repeated 
Eater Noster and Avc M^ria, and returned to her 

(1) T.thytl, literally, eye hole. 


allotted duty; Mid ibejuif real recreation began. 
For, if I returned not ufcto the sQriptoriojn, I applied 
myself, still at the will qf the k&g ahd of the holy 
mother, to the study of" char oh Music ; which, as. 
understood and practised ih this abbey, ups, J must 
say for it, exceeding bad. In. king Alfreds' royal 
chapel, I had beexf used, aforetime, to hath my soul 
lifted as unto heaven, while listening, asAldhelni 
saith, “to the great organ with a thotfeaM blasts, the 
car being soothed by the windy bellow^, while the 
rest shone in the gilt chests." Also the sweet singers 
had transported me much with their Roly hymning 
after the fashion of John the priest, who first brought * 
tho Roman method of singing into our islanj ; and I 
learned many of their sacred chants by ear, and could 
finger them on the organ ; and oft-times I regretted 
that there was no better method of marking the time 
apportioned to the square characters that signified the 
notes than that derived from the quantity of syllables 
inscribed over them. Tor some syllables should be 
uttered shortly, and some long drawn ont, oven as 
long as the breulli will last without makiifg tho 
singer red in the visage Or constraining to* an 
abrupt conclusion: and, to facilitate this, I e’en 
invented a way for mine own use, which Alfred the 
king laughed at and yet said had good in it : to wit, 
setting the words beneath instead of above the notes, 
•uid placing above each note a numeral to signify how 
long the singer should bold liis breath, whethef while 
one might deliberately count one, two, three, or four. 
And this invention I was fully persuaded in mine 
own mind would greatly improve the practice of 
psalmody ; and whensoever I should be abbatissa, I 
resolved to impart it to my nuns ; but meanwhile it 
was necessary that I should study it a little more my- 
self ; wherefore I took every ocoasion afforded me by 
the holy mother, which was chiefly of an afternoon, to 
pursue the study of music all I could. And it com- 
monly fell, that just as I was beginning to lose 
remembrance of things terrene and restraints con- 
ventual, and was upso&ring to heaven’s gate like a 
lark, the last Angelus would ring. Then the rest of 
the round went on : in describing one day I describe 
a hundred. 

Now the second night of my postulant’s life, though 
I could not sleep, I could** weep. Mcthought I 
saw Ethelswitha with her little child 'in her arms 
upstretching its tiny hands and pulling her hair over 
her face ; and my pale mother, grave-like, sitting by 
and looking on as if sbe noted them not, but were 
thinking of me. Then I wept and wept, and thought 
of Ethelswitha’s last whisper, * Remember thou hast 
taken no vows as yet, thou hast only desired to enter 
the community,’ and I was sore bested. Then, while 
as I lay weeping, I minded me of Eadwnlfs bringing 
tho news of my mother’s illness, and of my going into 
the king’s chapel what time ai rang the second 
Angelus, and vowing a vow to dedicate myself a 
willing servant unto the Lord, if ao be my Mother’s 
life might be spared. And as soon as I bethought 
me of this, my soul was no more tost, but I yielded to 
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ft qufet peace, and crowed 9 my hands on toy breast, 
and presently fell on sleep. 

Next day# I was summoned into the presence of 
the holy mother. bade me give up any little trin- 
kets and keepsakes I might bftve about-me tliat might 
still keep, up some remembrance of the world without. 
Reluctantly, I gave up one or two little love-tokens, 
I liad hoped, from their simplicity, I might retain; 
bat there was one, I affirm and declare by whatever 
is solemn# that I remembered not at the time, nor 
indeed, had on my person : to wit, that lock of king 
Alfred's hair which was eat off the first time of all 
that'ever he came unto our house ; and which 1 had | 
since onytted with one of Ethelswitha's, and now was 
using as a bookmark. I declare I remembered it 
not : afterwards, I thought it was too late, the time 
was gone iy,it would seem so silly and shameful to pro- 
duce it; the holy mother would think Tl had kept it 
back . of purpose, which .1 had not, — I hail clean 
forgotten. Besides, that word ‘ whatever thou lnist 
about thee *•. . . and I had'it not about me. So there 
could be no sin. Ilotybeit, inetliought I would Con- 
fess it to the priest next time, and do as he hade me. 
Yet, as it fell, I in very deed forgat it that time ; only 
to remember it agairt afterwards ; so that it became 
a burthen unto me. Then 1 hid away the bookmark ; 
but I wist where it^wos; had I had access to fire 
or caudle, I would have consumed it. And so I 
fretted and was sorry for my 'sin; ‘and ut last told of 
it with tears, and said truly, I had forgotten it at first,, 
and should I keep it now or give if up ? To my groat 
surprise and relief, the priest (lie was very old and 
indulgent, though not very clever,) seemed to tuke 
little heed about it, and said 1 might keep it. Oh the 
joy of that permission ! It was not that I cared so 
much, in very deed, about the book-mark, (albe it was 
the last token of those I loved,) as that it had been the 
occasion "of sin untome; and I thought that the holy 
mother had been the first cause of that sin, by cxuctiag 
something of me that God would not Imvc required. 

Bearing this occurrence in mind, I have ever been 
very lenient with the young persons committed to my 
keeping; quick to detect deceit even about trifles, 
but gentle with them, and not exacting, Eor why 
should wo increase each other's burthens ? . Are they 
not already heavy enough ? 

There were a few curiously illuminated missals and 
manuscripts* in our library, to which I was allowed 
accoss ; and a sister named Paula was proficient in this 
art, and gave me much instruction : so that I became 
skilful in the execution of delicate borderings and 
ornamental letters. When I had prosecuted this art 
some mouths, I happened to qbtain a view of tho 
Psalter I hod illuminated for king Alfred, which he 
had lent unto the holy mother ; and, alone as I was in 
the scriptorium, my cheeks were warmly suffused, 
when I beheld what miserable performances I in my 
folly and ignorance had set before the king. " What 
could kaftnd must ho have thought of them ? and how 
was it to laughed no more ? " were questions that 
troubled me greatly. At last, methought I was 


grieving more heartily for having been guilty' of 
a laughable felly, than I might peradvOntmo dd fer a 
serous sin. Whereat I took heart, and reaotveilo 
be a good artist even yet He that stumbieth W 
falleth not, bettcreth his pace. u - 

Albeit the first week of my new course seenpjLfts 
though it never would end# my neck grew used to* 
the collar at last ; and the seal with which I applied 
myself unto my studies took off for the season aid 
sense of wearifulness and mood-aeocuesse. Howbeit, 
my sedentary life and overmuch labour of thft brain 
presently disordered my health. Thereat, tbe holy 
mother took grief ; for, if I died before my profession, 
what would become of tho goodly hereditaments that 
were to be abalicnated to’tlie monastery ? Moreover, 
she was well affected towards mo : none the less 80 
for my being tho queen's sister, though she lost no 
Occasion of showing that worldly distinctions were 
made no account of within abbey precincts. Never- 
theless, seeing me fall sick, albeit I needed not to be 
sent into the infirmary, she somewhat abated the 
rigidity of the rule in my case, and caused me to 
exchange the too diligent employment of my pen for 
a certain measure of exercise in her garden. Even 
this was little enough for one that had been used 
aforetime to so much- exercise in the open air ; and 
whilens 1 paced the narrow walks amid the flower- 
beds, 1 mused in my mind whether women served 
God more rihllikc for being mewed up like birds in 
cages ; and whether, when I came to be abbess, I 
might not, in this respect, any wise remit the rule. 

Now, while I was at my pen, the sisters were mostly 
at their needles : their embroidery was a very miracle 
for* delicateness; and as it was much in request in 
the world without, and brought no small gain unto 
the abbey, they were habituated to work garments of 
empty pride in diversified colours, which I Elhelfled 
secretly thought inconsistent with their profession. 
For had they not by their own examples borne testi- 
mony against the wimples and the tunics of this 
world, the cyrtels, the incntcls, and the fine linen P 
Aud had they not adopted, instead of a stomacher 
a sackcloth, aud instead of well-set hair baldness, 
and L was nigh to saying, instead of much washing 
and bathing, a great indifference to the application of 
fresh water? Sorry am I to say it, but so it was: 
never have I yet been able to understand why, to 
present the cleaner heart unto God, wo should go 
with unwashen hands : never could I See the peculiar 
sanctitude of St. Cuthbert’s practice of wearing hi* 
leathern boots day and night for months together till 
they dropped off his feet; nor was there anything 
I less admired iu Queen Etheldreda, abbess of Ely, 
and our patron saiut, than her wearing none but 
woollen under-garmeuts, aud rarely using a hot batb. 
Howbeit, these things must of oourso be approacltijd 
with reverence; and there may be something Very 
improving in dirt, though I Elhelfled have never, been 
able to find it, but on the contrary have always endea- 
voured to inculcate among the poor that resorted unto 
me for an alms, that cleanliness was next to godliness. 
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To a certain extent, it was indispensable to tbc 
listers who broidered fine linen, or they would have 
marred their work. A new pattern Mas to them 
a thing of infinite moment. Discovering this, I re- 
created myself by inventing 1 and tracing for them 
figures of saiuts, angels, men and women hunting 
and hawking, greyhounds, eagles, peacocks, &c., the 
which they with their miuutc stitches y wrought in 
the perfeefest manner. I think the Babylonish gar- 
ment that made Achau to sin could scarce have been 
rarer than some of the robes which they worked ; but 
they were too stupid to he able to depart from what 
was set down for them in any wise, without involving 
themselves in difficulty. Alas for the poor sisters! 
they were more like grown children than I had wist 
that women might be. The second evening that I 
abode among them, 1 had a moving instance of the 
slavish degradations to which they were subject-. 
During supper-time, a sister was constrained to pros- 
trate herself on the floor, and tiacc thereon tbc form 
of the cross with her tongue, lor having betrayed 
some signals of impatience when one of the mothers 
chode her for having disfigured her work by pricking 
her finger. And while 1 was sorry at heart, and 
could not forbear casting wistful glances at the holy 
mother, who immoveable sate, the others only smiled 
among themselves, and hail no touch of compassion 
for her, the poor sister. 

When I thus noted, day by day, how foolish and 
unspiritual were these my allotted companions, to 
cast my lot amongst whom I had abscinded myself 
from the angelical discoursing* of holy Neot, the 
deep reasonings of our Mercian Werewulf, and the 
heavenward aspirations of Allred the king, I was 
dismayed within myself at the thought of becoming 
like these my associates, who only served to deaden 
my devotion. My walk with God became spiritless 
and languid: I confessed it with tears unto the 
priest: he prescribed the usual penances and re- 
medies; and, after all, concluded with bidding me 
look forward to my new abbey. The fir. 4 stone had, 
indeed, not yet been laid ; but an assured hope, how - 
ever distant, gives the soul a stay; and in my mind 
I saw it already getymbrade and gefnetwian, 1 leaded | 
and glazed, with loud bells and deep-soumling oi gan, 
and beheld myself the mitred abbess, taking pre- 
cedence of the abbess of 'VVimbornc in the great 
council, and ruling a community of holy and high- 
born sisters, all spiritual, all intellectual, all meek- 
spirited, and all profoundly attached unto myself. 
Then considered I and bethought me, how wc would 
relieve the poor, nurse the sick, instruct the ignorant, 
entertain noble travellers, illuminate manuscripts, 
scud alms to foreign parts, and be well reported of 
all Christendom. Then mused I in rny mind that at 
the present time my practice in sundry of these acts 
of mercy was but small ; I wist not the properties of 

(1) In Inter times, we And Dunstan designing patterns for a 
lady’s dress. 

(1) Adorned with teeth-lAe ornaments or zig-zags. The word 
- getymbrade, though strictly applicable only to wooden buildings, 
was In common use even to express stonemesonry. 


herbs like Gunfricd, nor to dress wounds like Urfried, 
por to use the vein -knife like my blessed mother, nor 
to infuse cooling drinks like Ethelswitha. Wherefore 
I made prayer unto the holy mother that I might 
take my turn in the iufirmary, winch she readily 
granted. Herein I found two or three trifling cases, 
aud one tliat was like to be protracted of long time, 
to the great trial of patient and nurse ... to wit, an 
afflicted sister called Mildred, who I think was as 
great a sufferer as the nun Tortgith of Barking, that 
w r as bound in the bonds of excruciating disease nine 
years, till at length her bones would hardly hold 
together. Is it not in Bede P * 

The skin of this poor nun was as colourless as 
parchment, and her framo so attenuated as that I 
could lift her with ease ; and such were her paticnco 
and sweetness llmt I clave unto her in love, and 
found no greater pleasure than in ministering unto 
her night and day. And whereas her former nurses 
were w'ell-nigh wearied out, und had grown somewhat 
fretful nt being incessantly hindered of their sleep, 
they were thankful to be quit of their charge. 
And she, exchanging help tliat was begrudged for 
help tliat was proffered in love, conceived for mo 
a deep and grateful affection, and seemed to take 
a new lease of life; albc it proved to be but a 
blaze of the expiring taper in the socket. Now, 
of this poor nun, I wist no more than that she 
was a tlicgn’s daughter; for it was our rule to hold 
no discourse with each other concerning our forepast 
lives ; wherefore she in like manner knew no more of 
me than that I was sister to the queen. However, 
she made out, as was no hard matter, that I was sorry 
of cheer, and look to the cloister unkindlike. Where- 
fore, at those seasons her paius intermitted and gave 
her a little rest, she spake angcl-likc of the cares 
and temptations of this sorry world, and its short 
duration; and the long duration of the glory-bright 
heaven, and how little it would matter when once we 
had attained unto it, and saw our Lord in the face, 
through what tribulations wc had passed to reach it, 
except indeed, thut every tear shed would be another 
pearl in our crown. And she told me that when she 
found herself pining for a sight of the green fields, 
she thought how gay and enamelled would bo the 
fields of glory, and w T hen for the blue sky, s'ic thought 
how blue would be the sky of heaven, ana when for 
dear faces and old friends, how she should there have 
them for ever and ever, besides many new ones, as 
well or better worth knowing. Hearing her thus 
discourse, I became insensible or indifferent to my 
late afflictions ; and she just lived to see me take the 
white veil, and then departed in peace, without need 
of the rosary expressly blessed by the Pope to pro- 
cure her a happy death, for which the -holy mother 
had sent to Home. I looked ont of window as her 
hapny spirit fled, to see was there a trail of glory, 
bur there was nothing of the sort, nor yet any audible 
sound of celestial singing ; and yet I belkve she 
went straight to heaven, for all that. * ® 

Now, as touching the whito veil, which, had it not 
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been for Mildred, I might never'have taken ftt all, in 
apite of the- contumely, so disappointed was I of 
wliat I had looked for in a convent life. . . The holy 
mother sent for me one day, while Mildred wal still 
in the body and hard wrestling with her last enemy, 
and my mind was so pre-occupied with her, and mine 
eyes so accustomed to the darkened room, that The 
light of the gallery seemed strange to me. . . The 
holy mother did me to wit that the king and the queen 
had heard of my tender ministrations to the afflicted 
sister, and were marvellously moved thereat: that 
they esteemed and reverenced me beyond what they 
had ever done before I entered the cloister, and were 
purposed to show their uncommon sense of my de- 
servings by coming to sec me take the white veil : 
that I was a light set upon an hill that could not be 
hid ; and othermuch to the same purport, which with 
earthly pride and hunmn vanity elated the mind that, 
oil entering the holy mother’s chamber, had been set 
on far better things. The eud was, that at that 
moment I felt no averseness to engage for all that was 
expected of me ; and tho preparations which there- 
upon immediately ensued for the approaching festivity, 
filled the whole abbey with jocundity, mid made me 
see smiling faces wherever I went. Every one now 
was so kindly aflectioned towards me that it seemed 
as if hitherto a cloud had been between me and them 
which had prevented me from discerning their merit : 
whereas, I believe, a transitory glcmn of sunshine, a 
lighting of a dull landscape, would have been the 
better image. Even the nun Mildred, reviving a 
little ere she sped away iuto the realms of light, took 
an innocent pleasure in the richness of my dress, and 
the tiring of my hair, which she would smooth down 
with her thin hand : and, to please her, I would smile 
in her face whenever our eyes met ; so that I seemed, 
even to myself, to be more light of heart. But then 
came my nine days* retreat, in silence, solitude, and 
fasting, which brought my soul more acquainted with 
itself than ever it had been yet. I think, if it had 
been protracted ever so little more, I should have 
gone mad, the pressure w r us so heavy. As it was, I 
had dreams and visions, sleeping and wakiug, of good 
and bad angels and many unutterable things, so that 
sometimes I could scarce forbear shrieking aloud. 
At length came a dull apathetic fit of waiting, and 
counting the days and the hours that divided me from 
Ethelswitha; and then a heavy, dreamless sleep. 
Therefrom I was awakened by the holy mother in her 
blandest voice ; she told me the king and the queen 
had arrived, and the bishop wus ready to confess me, 
and then I should dress, and sup in the parlour. 

Oh, it was no simulated joy with which I greeted 
my sister ! Saith the king, “ So, Ethclflcda, you hold 
on to the end !” and I knew from his look and tone 
that he trusted I Bhould do so in very deed, and 
would have been sore amazed nnd troubled hadC 
I given any signal of wavering. From that moment I 
I took my part and played it. Oh, how gay was our 
I supper 1 how sleepless the night that followed it! 
Awake I had been dreaming, and, when I might as 


well have dreamed, t could not sleep. The holy 
mother, on supervising my attire before I entered the 
royal presence, had said, “ Tliou wilt sadden the 
queen’s heart, dear daughter, if she seeth how pfde 
thy checks have waxen with nursing thy poor sister;' 9 
and would have touched them with a little stibium, 
a thing I looked not for in a nunnery ; howbeit, 
though I dared not gainsay her with my lips, mine 
eyes did so in silcuce so plainly that Bhe, smiling, 
said, “Thou art red cuow, now ... we will let nature 
hold her own” — and stayed her hand. 

< That night, methinks tho king told me more of the 
current affairs of the realm during the foregone year 
than the holy mother would have recommended my 
hearing ; but who shall say unto a king what doest 
thou ? Wherefore I had matters to stay my mind 
upon for many a day : and persuaded I am that the 
cognizance of moving transactions takes our thoughts 
from too intcut self-scrutiny and too harassing 
afflictions about petty troubles. The sisLers being all 
so jocund without any simulation, Ethelswitha was^ 
avised to say, “How happy you all seem here! 
Were I not a queen, 1 would fain be a nun.” And 
the king, eating our placentas, 1 which, indeed, were 
very delicate, said, “If- you holy ladies are always 
eating these good things, no marvel you are so fat 
and well-liking”. . . If, indeed ! — I have often sinoe 
thought of their sayings. 

There were certain law-deeds and parchments, 
abalicnating certain of the portion of lands allotted to 
me, unto the abbey ; but the most part was kept 
back till I should take the black veil. After the 
king and the queen had retired unto the gucst- 
chninbcr, I remained kneeling before tho host, until 
the first nocturn. At day-break, I received the holy 
communion. Then I was dressed as a bride, and the 
queen heiself adorned me with jewels and sleeked my 
hair wiLh the silver conib she had used in my child- 
hood. When she saw mine eyelids quiver, she kissed 
me and said, “Thou art quite worn out, dear child, by 
thy lending of that poor nun.” Then my bride- 
muidens led me to the steps of the altar. Then we 
sang “ Douiinc, non sum dignus.” Then the bishop 
blessed my novice’s dress, and cut off a large tress of 
my hair. Then I retired into the house, carrying my 
conscciafcd habit, and I was clad in it, and my liair 
cht short round. Then I relumed, carrying my late 
garments, which, after answering the appointed 
questions, J trampled on before the altar. Then tho 
bishop blessed me and gave me a crucifix and a 
rosary. 

The rest of the day was given to recreation. Mine 
was taking Ethelswitha to the bedside of the poor 
Mildred, who looked on her with great reverence and 
affection, and spake certain words Which the queen 
said in after-time she never forgot. When the king, 
tho queen, the bishop, and all the gay train bad 
departed, I in my new habit returned to the in- 
firmary, where the poor Mildred now lay in one of 

(1) Clicc&o -cnVcs. 
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her paroxysms. Feeling my hot tears drop on her 
face, she openeth her eyes, and gazing on me with an 
intense- like love .and gratitude, saitli “ Sweet angel 1” 
But I for m\sclf was a-weeping. 

But this was my best place. I held unto her till 
she died: and thereon returned to tike scriptorium, 
and completed for king Alfred a copy of tlio Gospel 
of St. John, the reading whereof for the first time was 
to my soul's immortal good. Tlowbcit, I marvelled 
to find therein no word of abbeys nor monasteries, 
nor of the celibate life, and spake thereof unto the 
confessor: but he said St. John’s was n supple- 
mentary gospel, very good and profitable as far as it 
went; but wanting in many particulars I should find 
in the other gospels. So I took his word for it, 
having no help for it, and learned of St. John all 1 
could till I attained unto the perusal of the other 
gospels, which occurred not until I had taken the 
black veil; and then, though I found therein no 
warrant for the celibate state, 1 had no help for it, 
and was forced to hope that though they sanctioned 
it not, they would not have forbidden it. 

Now this my manuscript, being of a far different 
cxeoution from the Psalter formerly mentioned, gave 
the king great contcntation, and he caused it to be 
enclosed in a golden case, with precious stones beset, 
which, lie said, was, after all, but a poor husk for so 
rich a kernel. The first page was in gold capitals on 
a pale lilac ground; the second in gold capitals on a 
dark blue ground. 1 This labour occupied nearly the 
entirely of my year’s novitiate, and, there being then 
no question whether or no 1 should profess, 1 took 
the vows with all the privacy and solemnity thereto 
belonging. My nine days’ retreat found me in a 
quieter and more solemnized state of mind than when 
I was wavering between one course and another. I 
confessed, as before death, unto the bishop, and re- 
ceived pontifical absolution. The day was ushered in 
by the tolling of the great bell muffled, as if I were in 
very deed dead; then ensued high mass, the celebrants 
and altar all in black. While the requiem was a- 
ainging, the»mothcrs and sisters drew nigh the sanc- 
tuary, each bearing a lighted taper. I prostrated 
myself on a block cloth, mine arms extended as if on 
a cross, during the litany for the dead. Then the 
bishop removed my white veil, and 1 retired into the 
sacristy, where my head was shaven. Then my head 
was covered, and I returned unto the bishop, who 
blessed my black veil and my coif. The holy mother 
produced the parchment inscribed with my vows, 
which I repeated in a low voice only to be heard by 
the bishop and herself, he holding the host before 
me, to represent the very person of Christ, to Whom 
I was now giving myself for ever. Then I signed the 
parchment on my knees ; and the holy mother signed 
it ; and then the bishop covered me with the black 
veil, and gave me the host ; and I kissed the holy 
mother’s feet, and we sang, ,f Dominc, non sam 
digues.” Thenceforth I was called mother. 

, *1^1**® M9S - Tit * A - * : • copy of the Gospels that be- 
longed to Athalstan. 


This was another step, and a vety awful one in my 
life. I was not yet nineteen years of age, but I 
seemed to have left the world many yean. Some- 
time^ that appeared a dream, sometimes this; but I 
clave to Christ all I could, only that what were meant 
for my helps sometimes proved iny hindrances. And 
ndto and then the questiou arose. Do we love Christ 
the more for seeing the world through a black veil? 
However, while we continue in tlio body, the veil 
must in many things remain on our hearts. Question- 
less, the world will look small enough, anywise, w|ien 
wc come to leave it. 

My experiences, searching as they were, were pre 
sently exchanged for those of another sort, by the un- 
expected demise of the holy mother. She was of 
middle age,. hale and hearty; but, one fast day, she 
ate too freely of n raw sallet, which she wist full well 
her stomach could not bear. Wcli-a-day! we nil 
have our temptations, and we know we are not to 
abide here for ever; and she had the use of the 
blessed crucifix that came from Home, too late for 
Mildred; nevertheless, it saved her not from strong 
spasms and convulsions. Wherefore, I, setting no 
great store by the same when it came into my pos- 
session, made a present of it to one who thought 
more of it, and who, on any wise, is the happier for 
it while she livclh, whatever case it may give her at 
her death. 

In some measure unto my surprise, I found myself 
unanimously elected abbatissa in the late holy mother’s 
place. There was, indeed, none other nun among the 
sisterhood so well born, so well endowed witli goods, 
nor so generally beloved ; and I had always supposed 
I should eventually be Abbess of Shaftesbury ; but 
there were so many elder women than I, who hod 
been long time in the convent, that I was taken at 
unawares, and much startled at my new position. 
Though desiring free action and authority, I found 
myself unprepared, and gave myself much unto 
prayer. Five abbesses were present at my consecra- 
tion, which was very imposing ; and in private they 
favoured me with the results of their own experiences 
on many matters, some of which I found profitable, 
others not. The nuns o'iTered me their homage with 
a heartiness that, was genuine enough, (or they con- 
cluded, from my youth and inexperience, they should 
enjoy some abatements to their rule. Howbeit, I 
passed the entirety of sundry days and nights in 
retreat, fasting, praying, and reflecting ; and having 
at length made out my future course, I proceeded to 
work it out, in the manner I shall record in my next 
book, which I am stcdfastly purposed shall be my 
last, and wherein I shall have something moving to 
relate, touching our salvation from great danger by 
Alfred the king. 

^ {To be continued.) 
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EEMAIiE SERVANTS IN THE BUSH. 

BY MM. TRAILL. 

“ Lot not ambition moek their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, their destiny obscure." 

I hath often heard families complain of the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining and retaining good female servants, 
especially when they first come to this country, and 
dwell with much bitterness on the insolent freedom 
of manner they experience. That, while the rate of 
wages is nearly doubled, they are worse served than 
by even indifferent servants at home 

In Canada the demand for labour lias hitherto 
exceeded the supply, and will do so for many years 
to come, excepting in places wliero a strong tide 
of emigrants has poured in on account of some 
tempting advantage offered them, — such as Hie carry- 
ing on of public works on an extensive scale. The 
servant knows her own value, and is not unnaturally 
disposed to take advantage of the necessities of her 
employer; she is in point of fact less dependent on 
her mistress than her mistress upon her. Such being 
the state of things, it is impolitic to commence your 
acquaintance with your newly hired female servant 
by assuming an air of haughty superiority over her, — 
assuming an attitude of defence before attack is 
meditated. 

In a new country like this the same order of things 
docs not prevail as in England, [and something of 
dignity must inevitably bo ceded if you wish to live 
peaceably witli all men. Even servants fresh from 
the comforts and conveniences of good service at 
home, find much cause for discontent and unhappiness 
when they come to Canada. The change is not less felt 
by them than by ourselves : they also have to learn to 
conform to the ways of a strange country; they also 
feel the bitter pains of expatriating themselves, 
though they have more to gain and less ultimately to 
lose, by the exchange than we have ; but their regrets 
for a season are often as acute. Let us, then, think 
of these things, — let us learn to treat them as human 
creatures, as fellow-creatures, subject to like feelings 
of joy and sorrow as ourselves, and let them see that 
we do so not because it is our worldly interest but 
because we are their Christian mistresses. Begin, 
then, by treating them with kindness and consideration. 
Servitude at best is a hard portion to bear ; let ns 
endeavour by judicious kindness to lighten the yoke 
of bondage. Take an interest in their happiness— 
their general welfare ; lend a patient and not unwilling 
ear to their little histories ; for they have all something 
to tell of tbeir former trials that drove them to this 
country, their early wanderings and troubles iu the 
first settlement they made, the hardships, sorrows and 
sickness they have met with. Believe me that much 
interesting matter may thus be obtained, some useful 
knowledge acquired, some valuable lesson of patifhee 
learned, by which your own heart may be benefited 
and improved, and what is equally valuable, a feeling of 
confidence established between yourself and your 


household servants, who feel by these little seta of 
sympathy, that you do not despise them* 

Truly do I subscribe to the fine sentiments of thp 
poet whose truth must have been felt and egperieneed 
by every one capable of feeling aright,— 

" Where is the heart of iron mould. 

Stern, inaccessible and cold, 

That melts not when its proud distress 
Is balra’d by pity’s gentleness 1” 

Irish servants arc more plentiful than English or 
Scotch, and you will find a marked difference between 
those that come from the Catholic, and those that 
come from the Protestant counties; the former are 
generally less neat in their persons, and less perfect 
in tiieir household work, but they are easily contented, 
more cheerful, good humoured, and respectful, quick 
to take offence where their country or religion is 
sneered at, and I might add, less trustworthy in 
word ; they smile and joke, and yet have a latent 
feeling of jealousy in their hearts if you have offended 
them, which is only suffered to break forth when 
occasion suits. The Irish Protestants are clean, 
active, full of expedients and, energy, more truthful 
and upright in their dealings, approaching nearer to 
the Scotch in many of llicii characteristics, than to 
their Catholic brethren,' oi to the English. Indeed it 
is often hard to distinguish, but for their tongue, the 
emigrants from the North of Ireland and the West 
of Scotland, the complexion often fair and ruddy, 
and the family, names also assimilate. We have 
Gordons, and Hamilton*, Dunbars, Campbells, Mac- 
donalds, and a host more of Irish Scotch names. 
Though our best, servants arc from among the Pro- 
testant Irish, your pleasantest aro found among the 
Catholic families. The most violent prejudices exist, 
the fiercest animosities arc to be found between the 
Catholics and Protestants of this ill-fated portion of 
the British dominions, often ending in deadly quarrel; 
the party spirit is not extinguished by emigration, 
and as long as an Orange lodge exists in Canada, 
never will. They seem in some respects a distinct 
race, but in some points arc brothers and sisters — in 
revenge and in pride, in that broad humour and 
smartness of repartee which seem common to them j 
all, high and low, rich and poor. Catholic and Pro- | 
testant, and a spirit of hospitality that makes you wel- 
come to the homeliest or the richest fare. This virtue 
(and it is a great one) belongs peculiarly to the Irish ; 
what they have is set before you with a heartiness 
and warmth of manner that is beyond all praise. 

Irish pride is proverbial ; and though I have some- 
times* been almost provoked into a smile at its 
absurdity on some occasions, still I regard it as a 
national trait that would if cannilg guided lead to 
better things. 

Au Irish servant (the poorer and more destitute 
she is, the prouder) will never acknowledge poverty 
to have been the cause of her parents’ coming oat to 
Canada ; she will voluntarily attribute euugmthm to 
any other motive than necessity. Nay, none of them 
will confess that they knew anything of hard labour 
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till they came to Canada,— their fathers were farmers, 
and they had servants themselves, and only put their 
hand to work when absolutely inclined, to amuse 
themselves in that way. This you may believe if you 
are sufficiently credulous ; but ns it does no good to 
contradict them I seldom do so, unless by cross 
questioning to draw them out a little, and notice the 
variety of character, and their curious subterfuges, 
when hard pressed with a home question that was 
difficult to parry. 

I have generally found myself most efficiently 
served by choosing my female servants when 1 could 
among the daughters of small farmers ; young persons 
who have been brought up and almost bred in the 
country. These are generally speaking industrious, 
active and. useful, well versed in all the various 
household labours of a Canadian settler’s farm, proud 
of displaying their skill in the work of the house, and 
will often render valuable service on the farm in 
hay-making and harvest time. Ask this as a favour, 
however, but never demand it as a right, for they nrc 
tenacious of their dignity; though accustomrd to 
work like labourers in the fields at home, they know 
they arc not compelled to do so when hired in the 
capacity of household servants, unless some specific 
bargain be made to that purpose. 

At home the young women often are compelled to 
assist in the clearing of the land, piling brush, heaping 
logs, hoeing and planting corn and potatoes, reaping, 
binding, anything and everything that they can lay 
their hands to; nay, I have even known instances of 
their choppiug firewood, and helping to undeibiush a 
fallow, previous to its being cleared of the larger 
timbers. 

It is often to escape the wear and tear of this out- 
of-door toil that a farmer’s daughter leaves her home 
to hire out for some months, — to rest herself, she will 
tell you, and to earn a little pocket-money to be laid 
out in finery which she dare not ask at her fallier’s 
hands; — not that real and actual necessity impels 
them, for of the substantial comforts of life they 
often see more at their father’s table, than at that of 
their master or mistress. 

There is frequently among girls thus brought up 
a degree of familiarity of manner that savours a little 
too much of Yankee independence to be quite 
agreeablo to persons accustomed to the obliging 
and obsequious manners of servants in Britain, and 
many of my fair countrywomen arc disgusted at this 
trait in country servants : at first I was inclined to run 
restive myself, and openly to express my dislike to it, 
causing an immediate feeling of hostility amounting 
to insolence in return ; but as I found it awkward to 
be left at a minute’s* notice, at an inconvenient time 
possibly, with a large wash of half-dried and uu-ironed 
linen, or expecting friends, or worse, ill, and unable to 
do the work of the house myself, or to procure 
another 1o do it in the place of the departed one, 

I adopted a more politic line of conduct, which, 
perhaps, may by some be thought to savour too much 
of the wisdom of tlie serpent. But as I avoided 


rousing angry and resentful feelings, and the end was 
gained without offence, I think I may say it leaned 
also to the harmlessness of the dove. 

As an instance of my ruse, I had hired a fine clever 
industrious girl, daughter to one of the small fanners 
in an adjacent township, one unaccustomed, however, 
to the restraints of servitude, and associating on 
equal terms with all her neighbours, men of substance, 
who had hewed for themselves an independence out 
of the thick forest. When Anno first came to live 
with me, she annoyed me by lingering in the parlour 
when I had guests, and not unfrequently putting in 
some remark of her own on a subject under discussion. 
Once or twice she seated herself in the same room 
with mr, and caressingly laid her hand upon my arm 
while examining iny needle-work. Now she was so 
clever, so useful, and so obliging, that I did not like 
to say any tiling harsh to wound her feelings; but one 
day, having occasion to speak of a former servant, I 
said I liked her but for one thing, site was apt to 
forget herself at times and once actually laid her 
hand upon my shoulder, and even took a seat on the 
sofa at my side. “And this you know, Anne,” I 
added, “was not respectful, and gave strangers 
a very low opinion of her breeding; they thought 
she was so ignorant of proper manners, for you often 
see Hint even among niy own friends, they frequently 
wait to be seated, till they are asked.” 

I never had occasion after this to give even the 
least hint about over familial ity ; Anne had fact 
enough to comprehend the implied reproof, and I 
enjoyed the comfort of an excellent servant fora 
twelvemonth. 

Another of my damsels used to annoy me by 
humming, or singing, while dusting the furniture, or < 
laying the cloth. One day Mary asked me a question 
respecting her predecessor, who was a neighbouring 
settler’s daughter. 

“ Pray, Ma’am, did you like Rose as a servant ?” 

“Rise had a bad temper, and often made herself ' 
very disagreeable, and there was one habit thut she I 
had, that was very annoying to me. She used to j 
sing and hum tunes when in the parlour, and one 
day a Indy said to me, ‘ Ho you allow your servants : 
to sing in the parlour P * (this was literally the case.) ! 
And this you know, Mary, was very mor</fying to me, ! 
but I named it to Rose, and she had tne good sense 
to leave off the practice.” Prom that time Mary 
never troubled me with any specimen of her vocal 
powers, excepting in the kitchen, where I bad no 
objection to them : “ A word spoken in proper season, 
how good is it,” saitli the wise king of Israel, who 
certainly had studied human nature very closely. 

I had a nice good-humoured rosy Saxon-looking 
English girl in my house for some months, full of j 
practical usefulness, but with & mixture of shrewdness I 
and simplicity in her manners that made me smile. I 
used to be amused by her remarks on this conntry, 
and often listened to her details of humble life. Oue 
day she told me the little history of the troubles that 
forced her father to leave his native country. He 
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bkl by turns been a blanket .wearer at Frame and' 
Defiscs, and when the tmdc became so bad that be 
could not live by his wages, he resumed his -original' 
occupation of labourer, and was one of the Marquess 
of Bath's numerous tenantry ; but even here he found 
bread hard to earn, though Hannah, a loss of fourteen/ 
and her mother, still worked at the loom or earled and 
spun at home in the cottage, and the boys kept sheep 
on the commons for the farmers. Still things did not 
go on well, and at last they fell into arrears with the 
landlord,- and the furniture, loom, and wheel and all 
were sold for rent by the order of the steward ; and 
so sorrow upon sorrow, and trial upon trial came, till 
their hearts were well-nigh broken. “ Just then, wages 
were very low and work hard to bo procured, and wc 
could scarcely get food/’ said Hannah. “ My father 
was suspected of snaring hares — and there were few 
that did not near us — and the overseer was savage 
when we came for our weekly allowance when father 
was sick and out of work. Uncle Henry had got 
a notion in his head some time before, and had gone 
off to Canada, and he found plenty to do, and plenty 
to cat and drink, and good wages, and wrote to my 
father to come out. Well, this was not easy, for wc 
had no money to pay his passage, and lie went to the 
overseer, and lie told him to go about his business 
and work, and not leave his family chargeable to the 
parish. Well, I cannot just say how lie picked up 
means to go, or who stood his friend, but go lie did, 
unknown to the parish, who would not have let him 
off— and then came a hard time to us, for the parish 
folks were all angry when they found us all left on 
their hands, though mother and I did all wc could, 
and so did the boys, and hard fare we had and hard 
times — and so a year wore over, a long hard year to 
us it was. At last we got a word in a letter sent to 
Devizes, that father was well and had got land and 
a bit of a shanty up, and wc were to go to him as 
soon as wc could find the means. Mother, she went 
off to the overseer and told him how she was wanting 
money to get us all out to Canada ; but though the 
parish had to allow us something weekly to keep us 
alive, not one* penny would they give her to get rid 
of us all, and he stormed mid blustered and abused 
father; but then mother let him just know her mind, 
for her blood was up, and she said lie was a fool, for 
the family would cost more in time than what she 
wanted for our passage money ; but lie only huffed her 
the more, and called us all vagabonds and poachers. 

“ Well, mother comes home in great distress — at 
last a neighbour came in, and when he heard what 
troubles we were in, says he, ‘Why do not you go to my 
Lord Marquess's steward or to the Marquess himself f 
So mother gets up and tidies herself, and says, ‘ Then 
I go to his honor's ownself;'- and so she went and 
takes us all with her os clean as she could make us. 
Now the Marquess was at home, and he was so good 
as to speak to mother and to hear all her story, and 
when he had heard it he got quite savage-like with 
the overseers, and the Marquess said, ‘ Now don't 
tell it to 1/ because he was riled like at them." This 


speech, repeated with tbe ttbit erne# ah npHeit^, 
almost overcame my gravity-^but tlieMarquess gave 
them an order on his steward for mona^to take t hem 
all out and something for sea-store*. Hannah's 
mother was a wise woman to tell her own tale and 
plead her own cause with the great man. 

I forget now all the simple wonderings that filled 
the minds of Hannah and her brothers and sisters at 
everything they heard and saw in their voyage out, 
and up the great river, aud right glad were they when 
they met their father at Coburg, for they bad ex- 
hausted every morsel of provisions and had begged 
a few turnips at some place to keep them alive— -ifnd 
when they came up through the woods near forty 
miles, they had to journey on foot. How strange it 
seemed to persons accustomed to the wide open tree- 
less downs that form so striking a feature of that 
portion of England from whence they hod emigrated. 
“What a strange waste of wood, and sticks, and 
faggots, we thought it as we journeyed, and when we i 
used to sit down to rest on our way, I used to gather 
up all the loose brandies aud pile them in little heaps 
on. the path, and say, ‘Oh, mother, do'ee look here, I 
we will come and fetch these to make fires with one 1 
day,' and then father would laugh at me and say, 

‘ Why, Nauny, I have burnt more wood in one day 
than we ever burnt in all our lives at home.' And 
how we did stare at the great log heaps that fall, and 
still, I would think what a pity to destroy what 
thousands of poor creatures would go miles to fetch 
to warm themselves with in England, and dare not 
pick a stick to light tlieir fires out of the hedges or 
woods.” Hedges, indeed, there are few or none, for the 
enclosures are all cf stone, not like the bowery haw- 
thorn fences of Norfolk and Suffolk and Essex. The 
old man had settled among some of his own country 
folks, aud so they were soon visited by old familiar 
faces, and a short time reconciled them to the change 
of country, and though they had their privations and 
hardships at first, they laboured in hope, and are now 
surrounded by many comforts ; my little maid is at 
this time a careful busy thrifty wife, wcH-to-do in the I 
township, with cows, and pigs, and fowls, ami flocks, | 
and herds, around her homestead, aud three or four 
rosy, fat, well-clothed children, as good-tempered and 
Engiish-looking as their mother. I wish the Marquess 
of Bath could but see them ! 
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A. STORY OF THE COAST* OF FRANCE. 

IV. 

Ox recovering consciousness Annette found herself 
at home, surrounded by neighbours who, under pre- 
tence of taking care of her, had hastened to her bed- 
side to gain all the information they could. They 
were all eager to learn why the young girl liad been 
in the grotto of Castelli with Lewis Mareon, and 
how it happened that the tide had surprised them. 

(1) Continued from p. 211. 
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A»*tte could only escape their cross-questioning by 
feigning weakness, which prevented her answering. 
When they found they could learn nothing they return! 
one after another, after forming endless conjectures 
more or less distant from the truth. The poor girl 
heard enough to perceive that the real cause would 
soon be known, if indeed it were not already dis- 
covered, and she trembled at the thought of what 
might take place. On liis return from Turbole the 
[ following day her father would hear everything, and, 
after what had passed between them that day, she 
could not hope to deceive him. He would think the 
meetiug at the rocks of Castclli an appointment with 
the young man, and the audacity of this disobedience 
would inevitably lead him to take violent measures. 

Tortured with anguish, knowing not on what course 
to decide, and, unable to endure the misery of uncer- 
tainty, the young peasant determined to rise and go 
to the rector’s house in order to ask his advice. She 
found the venerable priest in his garden enjoying the 
evening breeze. It was one of those lovely summer 
evenings in which night appears unwilling to disturb 
tbe calm beauty of the scene by casting her shadows 
over the earth. Annette saw the rector walking in 
the large avenue formed by a double row of pear- 
trees, at the end of which appeared a suu-dial bearing 
the inscription, “ Et reyit et reyitur.” He had just 
heard of Anuetie’s adventure, and was very much sur- 
prised to see her. 

“ God be praised! I thought you more seriously 
unwell, my poor Annette,” said he, tenderly; "and 
I am happy to find you already recovered from so 
terrible ail accident. You are come, I trust, to render 
thanks to Him who has preserved you.” 

“ For that and for something else besides, Monsieur 
le Recteur” replied the young girl, timidly; "for 
I am in great trouble, and you alone can aid 
me.” 

" Even if it were not my duty I should most wil- 
lingly do all ill my power to assist you,” returned the 
old priest. " Let us hear what you have to say.” 

Annette looked down the dimly-lighted avenue os 
if she feared being overheard. 

“ Excuse me,” said she, in a low voice, “ but I 
would rather speak to you in another place.” 

“ Where, my child ?” 

“ At the confessional.” 

“At this hour the church is dosed, you know,” 
observed M. Lcfort; “and if wc return to the par- 
sonage old Cattie will see you, and then she might 
talk about it ; trust .to me, therefore, my child, and 
stay here. God is everywhere present, aud I promise 
you that none but lie and myself shall hear you.” 

Thus saying he led the fisherman’s daughter to an 
arbour situated in a corner of the garden. He placed 
himself in the darkest seat and pointed to a wooden 
stool, on which the young penitent knelt down. A 
few birds, startled by this unexpected visit, chirped 
as they fluttered about in the trees surrounding the 
arbour; then all was silent, a distant murmur alone 
being audible, borne by the summer breeze, which 


was fragrant with the perfumes of the rose and 
clematis. 

Annette then commenced, under the form of con- 
fession, a narration of all that bad taken place since 
the morning. Having onee conquered the first tre- 
pidation, she confessed everything without reserve 
and without omitting the smallest circumstance, for 
she unconsciously experienced pleasure in speaking of 
this attachment, which it would, of course, be neces- 
sary for her now to give up. The aged priest per- 
mitted hor this last and melancholy joy ; he listened 
patiently until she had finished her confession and was 
interrupted by her tears. He then spoke, not in a 
tone of reproach, but with compassionate gentleness ; 
he showed her the danger of this attachment, disap- 
proved alike by universal opinion and the wish of her 
father. He then proved to her the necessity of sepa- 
ration, which she herself had feared would be requisite 
for her own reputation and Marzon’s safety. There 
now remained the difficulty of making the young man 
share this sentiment. M. Lcfort undertook the task 
I himself; ho praised Goron’s daughter for her conduct, 
urged her to bear the trial nobly, and sent her home, 
if not perfectly resigned, at least more tranquil. 

On the following day, which was Sunday, she 
awaited her father’s return with a mixture of fear and 
impatience; but the hour of service arrived, and neither 
Goron nor Lubcrt had made their appearance. Annette 
went to church with a sad heart. The people in their 
Sunday attire were arriving from the surrounding 
villages, and all were talking about the adventure at 
Castclli. She could only shield herself from the general 
curiosity by taking refuge near the altar. When 
there her first glance fell on Lewis Marzon. Annette 
knew not the result of his interview' with M. Lcfort, 
and feared to look on him. Kneeling before the altar, 
she kept her eyes fixed on her book, and endeavoured 
to think exclusively of the prayer, while, despite her 
utmost efforts, she found her thoughts constantly wan- 
dering. It was only in the middle of the service, 
when M. Lcfort entered the pulpit, that she ventured 
to raise her head. The priest had selected for his 
text the following words — “Blessed are they that 
mourn ! ” and although the sermon was as simple and 
short as usual, the young girl could not listen to it 
without being deeply affected. It see ^aed as if the 
consolation spoken of by the aged man was intended 
especially for herself and Lewis ; but when, at the con- 
clusion of his sermon, he recommended to the prayers of 
his parishioners one of their number who was shortly to 
leaveFiriac, Annette felt her courage fail. She turned 
suddenly towards Marzon ; he was at his usual seat, 
so pale and so Bad that she closed her eyes and 
covered her face with the book she held in order to 
conceal her tears. The service concluded before she 
had gained strength to conquer her emotion. She 
remained in the same position and buried in grief, 
whilst the church was being gradually deserted, and 
groups of gossips were forming in the cemetery mud on 
the harbour. 

Several boats had just returned in order to take 
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shelter from the violent wind that w as rising. After " No, by my faith !” said the fisherman, 'tMM 
having examined the horizon and made their remarks by the youth’s appeal to* hit beamfaoet (< may the 
on the stormy weather, that was in prospect, the flsh- crabs eat my eyes if I intended to injure Anaattol 
ermen and furmers who were assembled began to talk What I said was merely for the sake of talking, and 
of the occurrences of the preceding day, with nuraer* because everybody knows that yon are fond of her.” 
ous versions of tlie matter and ill-natured comment “ It is false ! ” exclaimed Goron, stamping with 
thereon. Lubert, who had just disembarked, heard rage. u Thunder and lightning! tell him it is false $ 
them at first without paying much attention; but tell him that Annette is nothing to you, that yon know 
when Peter arrived and explained how he had saved she is too far above you in station; tell him that yon 
Annette and Marzon, he ran to Goron, who was super- never thought of her t Tell him directly.” 
intending the arrangement of the boats, and related “ Pardon me, M. Goron, but I cannot tell an ufr 
in his own style what he had just hoard. The sailor truth,” replied Lewis, mournfully, but firmly, 
guessed more than he beard ; he left his boats quickly, “ Then you confess your insolence, bastard ! ” cried 1 
joined the group, and inquired minutely what had the now furious sailor. “ Do you hear that, Lubert ? 1 
happened. A few words sufficed to make him under- This is the fellow who wanted to usurp your place.” 


stand the whole affair. His first inquiry was for 
Marzon. 


“Very good!” replied “tall Mark,” who had 
not hitherto taken part in the discussion, but who 


“He is saved. Did yon not hear ? Are you afraid now seized the opportunity of putting in a words 
your daughter , is a widow already ? ” said Peter, “ now we shall find out who is to be conqueror. 


laughing. 

“ Then he is in the town ? ” resumed Goron. 

“ I saw him just now at church.” 

The sailor drew his cap over his eyes and buttoned 
up his waistcoat. 

"Long Mark !” exclaimed he, turning to his com- 
panion, “wo must have that fellow dead or alive.” 


Come, make haste— take off your jacket.” 

“It is useless,” answered Lewis, quietly ; “I know 
that you are stronger than I.*' 

The spectators raised a murmur of surprise. 

“ Do you see that P He is afraid ! ” cried Lubert, 
triumphantly, luring up bis sleeves and showing his 
muscular arm ; “ but nevertheless I should like to 


* “ I will run and bring him to you,” replied Lubert, punish him all the same.” 

moving towards Marxon's cottage. At that moment. “ No,” observed Goron; “that is my business:** 
the latter issued from it with Julius, carrying a stick and, advancing to Marzon, lie continued, with closed 
with a small bundle at Hie end on his shoulder, teeth : — “ You arc afraid of * tall Mark,* miserable 
Goron hastened towards him, seized him by the hand, coward ! Come, let us sec if you will have more 


and dragged him towards the group of fishermen. 

“ What do you want, M. Goron ? ” inquired the 
young man. 


courage with another.” 

He had slowly raised his hand,' and now atruek the 
youth on the face. The latter started; the colour 


“ I want you to tell me hero before all these people rushed to his cheeks, but he did not make the slightest 
why Annette was with you yesterday in the grotto,” said movement. 

Goron, with a look of ill-conccalcd hatred; “but I “What!” exclaimed the captain, maddened by this 
demand the truth, do you hear? Nothing but the calmness, “ have you not even courage to defend jour- 
truth ; for, by heaven! if you do not tell it, this shall self P Must I renew the attack?** 


be your last falsehood.” 


A second blow, then a third, reached Marzon, who 


“I have no reason to tell an untruth,” answered still remained immovable. This time a cry rose from 
Lewis, in a sad but perfectly calm tone. “ You the fishermen. Insult and abuse were heaped upon 
threatened, it appears, to do some injury to me ; your the young man ; without replying, he quietly, wiped 
daughter was afraid ; and as she went to fetch * la off the blood which covered his face. 

Rougeaude ,* came down to the rocks of Castclli to At the first blow struck by the captain, Julius had 
warn me.** darted to his brother’s aid with a stone in each hand ; / 

“And they talked so loudly that they did not hear ,but, on seeing that he attempted no defence, he ; 
the sea coming in,” added Peter, with a boisf crons remained at a littlo distance astounded and almost j, 
laugh ; “ the devil take mo if that needs any further indignant. As to Gorou, disarmed in spite of himself 


explanation ! ** 


by the passive attitude of his adversary, he again bad 


Goron turned towards the fisherman with his recourse 10 abuse, when ho was interrupted by lend j 
clenched fists ; but, reserving his rage for Marzon, he cries, in the midst of which his own name and that of j 


exclaimed fiercely — 


Lubert were aloue distinguishable. He turned round. 


“ Do you hear that, vagabond ! There ! thanks to and perceived several of the inhabitants of the village 


[ you, Annctt.e*s character is taken away.’* 

“ Do not think that, M. Goron,” returned Lewis, 


approaching and pointing to the sea. 

“ Well ! What are they shouting for in that mat* 


eagerly, “ a joke is not an opinion ; those who have ner P ” inquired Peter. 

known your daughter from her childhood will not be “ There ! Look at the isle of M6t I ” answared 
so ready to condemn her ; and Peter himself, who the voices. 

saved her body, would not wish to take away her “ At the isle of M6t f WeU, what next P What’s 
good name.” the matter P ” 
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“ The signal of distress ! ”, " Then you would leave a poor solitary man without 

All eyes*turiicd to the spot mentioned, and the flag assistance ! ” exclaimed Lewis, with animation, and 
was seeii distinctly, although in the distance. looking on those around him. . “ Ah ! God will now 

« The devil take me if it is not indeed a signal of avenge me. Just now you deemed mo a coward be- 
dislrcss ! ” observed Peter, “ for the B&traais does cause I yielded to oue stronger than myself ; but it is 
not sport his flag for a mere trifle.” chance that gives strength, whilst courage depends upon 

" He is likely enough to need assistance, for when ourselves. Let those who laughed at seeing my blood 
we were last at the island bringing home the cattle, flow now prove that they bad a right to laugh. I 
lie was very ill,” added a farmer. defy them in my turn. Let them give me a boat and 

“Who, then, will go to his aid?” inquired a woman, take one themselves ; it will be a duel on sea with a 
“That is Goron and Lubcrt’s business,” replied good action or death at the end. Is there no one 
Peter. hero but myself who has sufficient courage ?” 

Every one looked towards the two sailors; but “ There is at least one besides,” exclaimed Annette's 
! Goron, who had been carefully examining the weather, father, who had been listening attentively to the 


shrugged his shoulders. 


young man's proposal ; “ if it were to hell itself, it 


“ Goron and Lubcrt are not sea-horses,” observed should never be said that Goron refused to go. Take 
he, quickly; “let the sailors, if there arc any, look Lubcrt’s boat ; I will go with him in my own !” 


before them.” 

The sea, in truth, presented at that moment a most 


"With me P” cried “tall Mark,” in alarm. 

“Are you afraid?” asked the sailor quickly ; “then 


terrible nnd formidable aspect. The foam -topped slay whore you arc, I will go alone.” 
waves heaved like enormous mountains ; a north-west “It is not that, captain,” stammered the giant, 
wind wns blowing violently, 'ami a deep roar was hoard evidently hesitating between the dread of peril and 
along the coast like an ominous warning. Near the that of contempt, “but the thing is impossible, seeing 
horizon a few streaks of light were visible between that Marzon cannot manage my boat alone . . .” 
the olouds, but the rest of the sky was enveloped in “ Well, will there not be two of us, great coward?” 
obscurity. exclaimed Julius. “Arc you really going to stay 


the olouds, but the rest of the sky was enveloped in “ Well, will there not be two of us, great coward?” 
obscurity. exclaimed Julius. “Arc you really going to stay 

“To tell the truth, the weather looks bad,” said behind at this time because the sea is stronger than 
Peter; “it is getting worse every minute, and those you? Como, Lewis, let us leave him in his shame, 


who leave the harbour have only to commend them- 
selves to their patron saints, for neither oar nor sail 
can be of any use.” 


since he dares not do as we do.” 

The child took his brother’s hand, and both has- 
tened to the boat, which they began instantly to 


“ You know very well,” said Lubcrt, “ that no prepare. Goron proceeded to do the same witli the 
Christian would think of going out as long ns this second boat, assisted by Lubcrt, whom terror had 


gale is blowing.” 


deprived of his naturally small amount of sense. In 


“All! if I lmd n boat!” exclaimed Marzon, who the meantime, the spectators assembled on the quay 
from the first had been looking anxiously at both sea were freely expressing tlicir fears, and unanimously 


and sky. 

“Long Mark” turned towards him. 


condemning the rash enterprise. The women in 
particular, attracted by the announcement of this 


* A boat!” repeated he, satirically, “and pray what singular challenge, declared that it was a shame to 


would you do with one, coward?’ 


let human beings rush on thus to certain death, and 


"What you dare not do,” replied Lewis, whose urged the men present not to permit them to leave 
eves sparkled with animation ; “I would go and assist the shore ; but old Peter shook his head, 
him who has need of aid.” “ The white caps know nothing about it,” said he, 

“You!” exclaimed Lubert, bursting into a rude seriously; “nowit is a battle between them; their 
laugh. “Ha! ha! bravo! well done ! Do you hear honour is at stake, and, as far as it concerns Marzon 
that, ch? good people ! The bastard lias forgotten and Goron, it were better to perish than dold back at 


I what happened just now.” 

“Just now,” returned Marzon, “I told you that 


this time.” 

His companions assented in silence ; but the women 


you were stronger than I ; now prove that you have exclaimed that such a combat was offensive to God, 
I much courage ; take your boat and let us set out and that they were thus exposing their souls as well 
I together for the island.” as their bodies to destruction. Some one proposed 

I Lubert appeared embarrassed. He looked at those telling the rector and Annette, and a messenger was 
I around him, and seeing all eyes fixed on him, raised despatched in search of them. 
i his shoulders, and, addressing Goron, said, with a The two boats had just been launched, and the 


! sheepish air, — 

“ What do you think of that, captain ? The * sea- 
shore gleaner* thinks himself braver than us ! ” 

“ If I am mistaken, come with me,” said Lewis. 


men were rowing to the entrance of the harbour; 
they arrived there at the same instant, and stopped 
to hoist the sails. It was a solemn moment to the 
spectators. They looked with feverish interest on 


“ Thank you,” replied “ Long Mark,” with an cx- the two boats, now sheltered by the harbour, but 
preaswe si nni g, “ I do not wish to furnish a meal for separated only by a few feet from the raging sea. 
tne snarks. When the sails were hoisted, there was a general 
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movement, end some ones of terror were beard. 
Marzon and Qoron, who were at the helm, turned 
round and waved their hats. Almost at the same 
moment the boats, which had left the harbour and 
were entering upon the open sea, started like two 
race-horses, so much inclined that the lower part of 
their bulwarks were brought to the water’s edge. 
They were approaching the great channel where the 
strong current augmented tho danger, when Annette 
and the rector arrived on the quay. On perceiving 
the sails, the poor girl uttered a faint cry, clasped her 
hands, and felt her strength failing. 

“ Heavens ! it is too late / 1 murmured she, leaning 
against the cemetery wall. 

The aged priest himself was unable to restrain an 
exclamation of grief; he eagerly inquired of the 
attendant fishermen the circumstances of the challenge, 
and when they had related everything, he asked in a 
low tone if the danger were really great. The fisher- 
men looked at one another without answering, save 
by shrugging their shoulders. At length old Peter, 
who was diligently watching the barks, made an 
ominous gesture. 

“Except the ebb tide, which is in their favour, 
everything is against them / 1 said lie ; “ the wind is 
due south, and they are obliged to keep in a current 
where every wave may dash over them. Without men- 
tioning that, if they can manage to get near the island 
they will meet with a squall or two there, and then, 
woe betido them! Besides, your reverence himself 
can perceive that the sea does not look right ; on all 
sides there are those short waves that dash a boat to 
pieces ; the storm is under the water, and that is far 
the worst. Look how the sea heaves ! One would 
think the devil were at work. But after all, one can 
never call men lost as long as they have a plank under 
their feet, aud a sail over their head ; however, if I 
were in their shoes, I must confess I should have no 
hope save in the mercy of God . 11 

“Then let us apply to Him,” said M. Lcfort, 
devoutly, “and seek from Him what we cannot per- 
form ourselves, — namely, a miracle !*' 

With these words he entered the cemetery, and 
stopping at the foot of the cross, commenced aloud 
the prayer appointed for sailors in distress. The 
women, kneeling on the graves, repeated the responses, 
whilst the men, who remained standing and bare- 
headed, looked alternately at the priest and the ocean. 
Annette remained in the midst of them, and ulthougk 
her hands were clasped, and her lips mechanically 
repeated the prayers, her eyes remained fixed on tho 
sea on which all she loved was exposed. The two 
barks continued to tack about at a short distance 
from each other, but differently managed. Whilst 
that of tho young man proceeded cautiously, tacking 
more frequently and avoiding the current, Goron’s 
vessel, as if impatient of pursuit, sailed close up to 
the wind, notwithstanding the violence of the tide. 
Several times it appeared buried in the waves, whence 
it rose again with difficulty. The oldest of the 
fishermen oxpressed in low voices their disapprobation 
of the captain’s conduct. 


“ He is trying to get there first from .pride/' said 
one; “ may God forgive him! pride will ruin him.” 

“ He is changing his tack, already, 1 ' said old. Peter; 
“ lie is always too soon/' 

“ He is just getting into tho whirlwind/* returned 
the first speaker ; “ by heaven ! this is the time, to 
pray for him, friends.” ^ 

The boat was approaching a kind of cloud which 
played on the waves, and appeared in front of the soil 
like a dark moss. Beyond appeared the isle of M6t» 
illumined by the dull red light that always accom- 
panies a storm. On approaching tho whirlwind, 
Gorou’a boat appeared to rise out of the sea, and 
darted like ail arrow into tho dreadful cloud : that of 
Marzon, which arrived a few seconds later, entered 
obliquely aud more quietly. Tho disappearance of 
the two barks created a sensation which was betrayed 
by a general silence. All the spectators were watch- 
ing, with out-stretched necks aud terror-strickcu 
hearts ; but minute succeeded minute; without wit- 
nessing any reappearance, and fear was changed to 
agony. Tiie most experienced of the fishermen, who 
had calculated tho time necessary to escape from the 
whirlwind, looked at one another and shook their 
heads mournfully. 

“ That is what I dreaded,” said ho who had formerly 
spoken, in an under tone. “ When a boat gets into 
these whirlwinds, it is almost sure to be all over with 
it. Nothing can stand before them.” 

“ Hold ! ” interrupted Peter, converting his hand 
into an imaginary telescope. “ Cannot you see some- 
thing down there, just coming out of the mist P — close 
by the island — waving about over sea — look ! — above 
the wave ! It looks like a white sail.” 

“ It is a shattered vessel ! " exclaimed a young 
fisherman of keener sight. 

At this exclamation the prayer was interrupted; 
the women aud M. Lcfort himself hastened to the 
water’s side. The object indicated by old Peter was 
now distinctly visible: it was indeed a boat, but 
dashed almost to pieces and filled with water. An- 
nette, who like the rest of the group saw it but too 
plainly, fell on her knees and stretched out her hands 
towards the sen, sobbing violently, whilst tho women 
around her testified their compassion in that loud, 
boisterous manner which far from allaying grief, tends 
only to aggravate and increase it. Suddenly another 
cfy arose from those who were still watching, aud all 
hands pointed to a spot on the horizon. A second 
vessel was issuing front the cloud, with its keel 
almost out of the water. 

“ Look ! the red sail ! it is Marzon ! " exclaimed 
old Peter. 

“ lie is going to tho aid of Goron/’ added all the 
voices. 

“ Provided he arrives in time l 11 

“ He has shaken out a reef l ” 

Marzon appeared in truth to have cast his prudence 
to the winds ; he was hastening with full sail towards 
the shattered bark. On reaching it, the spectators 
saw him take down his sails, and they oonduded that 
he .was endeavouring to save his shipwrecked oppo- 




W THE RECLUSE. 

neats; although, on account of (lie distance, they M What I do you want to set out again already/' 
were unable to discorer whether he was successful or exclaimed Lubert, “ when the sea is running as high 
not in his endeavours. Each one hazarded a conjee- as it is now P May I be drowned if I expose either 
lure almost instantly opposed ; at length, after a long my body or my boat at present ! " 
stay, variously interpreted by those on land, Marzon The sailor looked at him with contempt, 

again put up his sails and turned towards the island, “ Fray take care of your precious carcase/' said he 

evidently with the intention of landing at the “coin with a scornful laugh ; "just because you have had a 
If etpagnole .” As soon as he was out of sight, M. good soaking for a few minutes you are as terrified 
; Lcfort went to Annette who was still on her knees, us a woman ! The sea-water lias drowned your 
j buried in despair. courage.” 

| “ Kisc, iny daughter,” said he in a tone of mild “Bo it so!” interrupted the giant, hastily, shud- 

■ authority ; “ whether you have to thank God for his dcriug at the recollection of the past ; “ but I advise 
| preserving care, or seek consolation from him, come you not to talk about that, seeing you are the cause 
and pray.” And taking her hand, he led her into the of it nil.” 

church. “ Then was it I, pray, who did not attend to the 

V. tacking properly ?” inquired Goron satirically. 

Wuilst the inhabitants of Pirioc, assembled on the “ It was you who compelled me to follow you,” 

quay, were indulging in numberless conjectures, and returned Lubert, bitterly; “when the 'sea-shore 
Annette was still praying fervently before the altar of gleaner’ challenged us to embark, did I want to accept 
the Virgin, the objects of their solicitude and prayers his proposal ? I would willingly have made him hold his 
were safely lodged in Leo Manilas' hut on the isle of Longue with my fists ; but you accepted his challenge 
Mfit. from false shame. It was truly worth the trouble of 

Near the hearth, on which a fire of dried sea-weeds coming here at the risk of one’s life, to hear one’s self 
was burning, appeared Goron and Lubert, who had ubused ! ” 

been saved almost miraculously by young Murzon’s Marzon, who was still at the bed-side of his dying 
courage. Their attitudes, which were characteristic, friend, turned round and motioned them to be silent. 


presented a striking contrast the one to the other. 
Goron, on recovering his consciousness, had resumed 
his usually stern and gloomy air, and humiliated rather 
than terrified by the shipwreck, was silent ly wringing 


“ Not so loud, for Heaven's sake!” exclaimed he, 
“ Marillas can hear you.” 

Lubert lowered his tone and said between his 
tcetli : “ Yes, yes, we have made a pretty mess of it. 


the water from his sleeves. “Long Mark” on the the captain has something to be proud of indeed! It 
contrary, with dilated nostrils, staring eyes and pallid will be lucky for hiiu if lie only loses his boat ! ” 

Hps, was trembling with fear, and muttering disjointed “ Well, I know where to find it,” replied the sailor, 
exclamations. The agony he had endured while putting on his jacket, “and since you have not 
clinging to the wreck before Marzon came to their courage enough to help me, I will go alone.” 
rescue, had deprived him of all his strength, and his “ Monsieur Goron will not, I hope, refuse to permit 
limbs failed with his courage. He might have been me to accompany him,” said Lewis, advancing towards 
compared to an ouk of healthy and robust appearance, him ; “ but I should not like to leave poor Marillas at 
but rotten inside, which the first tempest quickly this crisis, and theie is nothing to fear for the boat- 
fells. I secured it by the two anchors, with the head to the 

At one end of the hut, Marillas lay motionless on a wind ; it cannot be injured ; you would find it in the 
sailor’s hammock, breathing in the short, quick man- same situation if you left it for a week.” 
ner which indicates approaching dissolution. Bending “That's not a bad idea!’ 1 observed the captain, 
over him was Lewis, who, with intense anxiety, was evidently bestowing his praise on the youth with 
watching the struggle between life and death, while at embarrassment and repugnance; “1 did not think 
the foot of the bed knelt Julius, who was repeating you such a good sailor.” 

the only prayer he had been taught by his mother. “ Monsieur Goron forgets that at one titne he used 

After a tolerably long silence, Goron rose from his often to take me out to assist him,” said Marzon, 


seat., shaking himself like a wolf on issuing from his 
den ; he moved towards the narrow window which 


• and in a good school it is easy to learn.” 

The captain glanced quickly at Marzon, as if 


looked on the sea, and returning to the fire-place said doubting the sincerity of the compliment ; but tho 
quickly, and in a low voice to “ Long Mark : ” manner was so unaffected and the face so truthful 

“ Come, get up ! the wind is falling, it will be that he felt constrained to receive it in the same 
calm directly, wo must take advantage of it to fish up spirit in which it had been offered, 
the boat.” “Very good!” said he, “then we will wait, and 

“Where? wbat boat?” stammered Lubert, turn- when the sea is as calm as a pond, perhaps, 'Long 
ing towards the captain with a sheepish look. Mark ' will find courage to take an oar.” 

“The one you caused to be dashed to pieces for “Be quiet with this nonsense!” exclaimed Lubert, 
want of getting the sheet-rope ready,” replied Goron, ashamed of his cowardice, but unable to subdue it, 
angrily ; “ it must be close to the island ; take yoar and at the same time irritated by being reminded of 
own boat, and wc shall be able tow it in.” it ; “ really, captain, you are enough to make a lamb 
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savage! One would! think you wanted me to be [ his thigh with a contemptuous laughs*.' tlmutff- a too* 
drowned !" in-law who would decidedly ho ft credit to Goron! 

“You would have been so by this time, had it not I should jnst like to know what ho wi&say> when the 
been for Marzon," observed Goron, sarcastically, mayor asks him whose son he is ?" 
knowing by his own experience how humiliating this “He will answer that he is the ton of hla owa 
idea would be to “ Long Mark. 1 * courage and abilities,'* said Marillas , “ These are 

The latter stamped on the ground angrily. parents you have not had, * L ong Mark,* for if you W 

“Thunder and hail! I was not speaking abont been left unprovided for, like Lewis, instead of gaii^% 
that!" returned lie: “besides, it was a service bo an bonest livelihood by picking up wliat you M on 
rendered you as well as me.’* the beach and the rocks, you would now be wondering 

Marzon attempted to interfere, but Goron and about on the roads with thieves or beggars." 

Lubert would not permit him to interrupt their “As you please," said Lubert, not knowing what 
dispute. to answer; “I was not speaking to you, Bfomais; 

“Thank the bastard for having taken your boat,” pay attention to your own affairs, and leave those in 
said Goron, tauntingly ; “ if you had managed it, it peace who have yet strength to live. Besides, It is 
would have been at the bottom of the sea by this no good for you to talk ; Marzon will bo no less a 
time." beggar or more able to keep a wife for all your ffno 

“I should at any rate have been able to buy speeches; besides, -he does not know how to do 
another,” replied Lubcil, “seeing that I am not a any tiling.” 

beggar like some people ! ” “ y 0 u have seen that I can manage ft boat," 

“Do you mean like me P” inquired his companion, observed Lewis. 

“Mot you so much us others,” returned Mark, “When you can find any one to lend you theirs," 
with a rude laugh, “ since my money is on the point added “Long Mark; ” “but pray tell us where your 
of entering into your family.” own is ? " 

Goron, who had resumed his scat by the fire, sprang “ Here,” interrupted Manilas quickly ; “I will show 
up hastily. it you,” and motioning Lewis to assist him, he raised 

“ Neither you nor your money >liall ever enter my himself on his left elbow, slipped his right hand under 


family, detestable coward!” exclaimed lie. 


the pillow, and after feeling about for a few moments, 


‘‘ Well done, captain,” murmured a feeble but drew forth a leathern ease, which ho opened. Louis, 
distinct voice. d’ors glittered on the counterpane. “ Thero are nearly 

Goron looked round: the face of 1 he dying man fifteen hundred francs here,” continued he; “this it 
was turned towards the fire; his respiration seemed twice as much as will be necessary for purchasing a 
more easy, and there was a singular lustre in his eye. boat. If I live, Lewis will pay me by degrees as he 
Marzon hastened towards him with an exclamation of is able ; if I die, os you may be certain I shall, this is 
joy. all for him. What can you say to that, ‘ Long 

“God be praised ! you arc better, Marillas,” said MarkP"' 
he, bending over him ; “ it was only a crisis, and now “ Me ! nothing, monsieur Leo,'* said the giant, who 
it is passed.” had never before seen so much gold, and who felt 

The Boarnni* looked up at his young friend, and a intimidated by the presence of the possessor of such 


faint smile played on Ids parched lips. 


"of course the captain will be sure to favour 


“ Get the taper and the holy water ready, never- Marzon now ; but, nevertheless, I cannot understand 
thclcss,” resumed he, in a slow Voice, as if careful why you liavo tukeu such a dislike to me P ” 
of using it ; “ but before dying, I shall at least have The dying man slowly raised his hand and pointed 
the satisfaction of kuowiug that Annette will not to the wall at the foot of the bed; the “cobriau” 
marry this Hottentot.” killed by Lubert was hanging there with its half- 

“I would rather sco her carried to the cemetery opjened beak and powerless wings. Lubert, discon- 
witli the white crown on her coffin !” said the captain, ccrted, bowed down his head, 
casting a look of anger and contempt on Lubert. * “ I warned you that an hour would come in which 

“It were better to lead her to church with the the feeble would avenge themselves," said Marillas, 
white bouquet,** observed Marillas, “and that would bitterly; “try to remember this lesson. And, you, 
be easily done, captain ; for here is a young man Goron, do not sacrifice the happiness of your daughter 
deeply in love with Annette, and if I heard rightly, to false shame ; give your hand to this brave youth in 
you were not sorry to find him so near you just now, token of your good-will.** 

on the water.** The sailor hesitated. He looked first at the gold 

“ I do not wish to deny the services that have been scattered on the bed, then at Lubert, who was 
rendered me," replied the sailor with a gloomy air. twirling his cap round his finger with a sinister 
“ That proves the commencement of a desire to expression on his dark face, and lastly, at Marzon^ 
reward them,” continued the B6arnais, “ and perhaps whoso countenance was radiant with hope, and sud- 

Annctle might bo prevailed upon to undertake the denly comiug to a determination, he exclaimed* M I 

task without much difficulty ” care not what they may zay! After all, I did not 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Lubert, striking his hand on know Lewis; he is a real sailor. Annette and ho 
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mfey mmge the matter as they please, fend the 
sharks devour roc if I interfere with' them.** 

He extended his hand to Marzon, who seized it with 
a cry of delight, and turned to tho Bdamais. “ All, now 
you will lire to see the happiness which you have 
caused ! " exclaimed he, falling on his knees by the 
bedside in a transport of joy. 

The dying man could not reply immediately. Giving 
one of his hands to tho young man, who covered it 
with kisses, he placed the other on bis head in silence ; 
two little tears trickled down his livid checks. At 
length he made an effort, and murmured, — “God 
bless thee, my son ! thanks to thee, I die with the 
happy thought, that some one will love me aftor my 
death." 

Marzon attempted to protest against the last clause, 
and began to enumerate the chances of recovery which 
•till remained ; but Leo motioned him to be silent 
fend began to explain his last wishes. He desired to 
be buried in the island, and requested that the object 
of the first voyage made in Marzon’s boat, should be 
a visit to his grave. He bequeathed to the young 
man and his future bride all the cattle lie possessed, 
but, only on receiving a promise tliat it should never 
be given up to the knife of the butcher; then came 
the explanations relative to his affairs. Until evening, 
he was thus engaged with Marzon ; at midnight he 
grew visibly worse, and at sunrise ho died with his 
head resting on Lewis's shoulder. 

All his wishes were fulfilled. Annette and young 
Marzon were, thanks to him, happily married, and 
came every year, on the anniversary of his death, to 
pray at the spot where he lay, until the erection of the 
fort in the eentre of the island necessitated the 
removal of Leo Manilas' remains to the cemetery at 
Piriao, where a rudely carved stone indicates the 
place of his sepulture. # 


THE COAST OF GENOA. 

Il would be exceedingly difficult to point out a 
single tract of country throughout Italy that does not 
present some remarkable feature of individual or his- 
toric interest which distinguishes it from all others : — 
Home, in her ancient renown, and even in her present 
aspect of venerable grandeur, — Venice, with her city 
of palaces, beautiful even in decay, —Florence and 
Milan, also rich in architecture, aud holding the 
choicest treasures of art; and Genoa, presenting 
from the sea one of the most magnificent prospects 
that can charm the eye of the traveller ; noble edifices 
extending more than two miles along the shore, 
palaces and gardens, churches and convents, rising 
behind, like an amphitheatre, on the steep sides of 
lofty hills, whose summits are crowned with formid- 
able ramparts, batteries, and forts, grim and formidable 
protectors of the loveliness lying beneath them. 
Rogers bos elegantly described the appearance of 
Opium as he approachod it from the waters of the 
Mediterranean : — 


For we were now within a capita length. . 
Delicious gardens hung ; green gaUqclea 
And marble terraces in many a flight, 

And fairy arches flung from cliff to cliff 
Wildering, enchanting; and, above them all, 

A palace, such as somewhere in the East, 

In Zeuastan or Araby the bleat. 

Among its golden groves and fruits of gold, 

And fountains scattering rainbows in the sky, 
Rose, when Aladdin rubbed the wondrous tampj 
Such, if not fairer ; and, when we shot by, 

A scene of revelry, in long array 
As with the radiance of a setting sun, 

The windows blazing.” 

Wc who have lived at a period when half the civilized 
world were leagued against each other, and who have 
known armies,— numbered only by tens of tbfeusands, 
and fleets, — measured only by the enormous bulk 
of their vessels, — meeting in hostile conflict, may 
almost smile to read of the comparatively puny 
warfare once carried on by the little Italian republics. 
And yet for centuries, at intervals, Genoa fought 
with Pisa till she subdued her, and with Venice, 
which almost shared the same fate. Trained at an 
early period of her history to maritime warfare in 
defending herself from the attacks of Saraocnic 
invaders, she seems, though deeply engaged in the 
peaceful occupation of commerce, to have imbibed a 
passion for that game which, as Bishop Porteus 
says 

“ Were their subjects wise, kings would not play at ; ” — 
so that so long as she had any galleys of her own, 
she was always burning and sinking those of her 
adversaries, whether Christian or Infidel ; and from 
that noble succession of bays which present themselves 
before us in the exquisite Turncr-like engraving here 
introduced, sailed forth the fleets .of Andrea Doria, 
to attack the armaments of Barbarossa, and of 
Filippino Dorin, to vauquisli those of the Impe- 
rialists. 

>Ve must say a word or two about Andrea Dorin, 
for he was one of the most remarkable men iu 
Genoese history, and one of the greatest characters 
that Italy produced during the middle ages. He 
was born of a noble family, in 11G6, and having lost 
his parents at an early age, embraced the profession 
of arms, serving under several princes in Italy, till 
Francis I. appointed him commander of iiis fleet in 
the Mediterranean. The French were at this time in 
possession of Genoa, oppressing the citizens contrary 
| to the promises they had voluntarily given. Doria 
remonstrated, but ineffectually, and a secret order for 
his arrest having arrived, of which he had received 
intimation, he retired from the city, and sending word 
to his nephew Filippino to join him with the galleys 
which lie had fitted out at his own expense to aid the 
French cause, he tendered his services to Charles V. 
The offer was accepted, aud Doria immediately pro- 
ceeded to Genoa, and with the assistance of tho 
inhabitants, who favoured bis views, expelled the 
forces of Francis. Charles offered his ally tho sove- 
reignty of Genoa; but the latter chose rather to 
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re-organize the government of (He.- republic, and place 
it <m a surer foundation than before by uniting the 
various factious that had ' hitherto distracted the 
public councils. He established an executive, by 1 
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whom he was appointed censor for life, with the Ip you had been in the habit of passing the door of 
proud title of 'Father and Liberator of his country.” the “ Double Revolver, M in Cincinnati, at sunset, you 
Having thus secured peace at home, he resumed his would have' had frequent opportunities of forming an 
naval career as admiral of Charles V., and highly idea of the volubility of Ebby Chaddook, the landStf*. 
distinguished himself against the Turks and the The guests of the little wooden " store, 1 "—situated 
pirates of Barbary. When age had incapacitated him as it was in a rural outskirt of the town,— were 
from active service against the enemy, he retired to seldom of the tamest ; and Eb, in a passion, was 
Genoa, where lie lived honoured and esteemed by his deemed quite 14 on possible.” Loud and comical ap- 
fellow-citizens till his death in 1560, at the age of pellatious as of 44 savagarous wild-cats ” and 41 bayboon 
ninety-four years. The house in which he resided screamers,” would at times make the rafters ring, 
before he had reached his highest dignity is still and the very hickory-sticks on the hearth tremble 
in existence. as they mouldered away; while threats exploded in the 

Another individual whose name shines illustriously direction of “ hotting,” « routing,” or “ progressing,” 
in the history of the republic was Marco Griffoni, the any “ whole rilins, bilins, and fixins ” which the four 
last of a race of merchant-princes, and at that time walls happened to contain. You might reasonably con- 
considered the richest citizen in Europe. II is libe- elude, on such occasions, that a refraetory frequenter 
rality seemed even to grow with his wealth, which he had endeavoured to 44 fix” an imputation on my land- 
used to say lie “ held only in trust for others.” He lord’s favourite “ fixing”— the “ mint-julep.” For in 
had long raised his voice against the constant wars in the “ Double Revolver’s ” mint-julep, Ebby Chaddock 
which his countrymen engaged, till lie became weary « consulted ” his strength to lie ; which was said by 
with urging upon them the blessings nt peace. At some, moreover, to be a fortunate circumstance, 
length his cheerfulucss, his generosity, and his desire “considerin' what powerful little strength it bad. of 
for the public good seemed entirely to leave him, and its own.” 

from that period, as we learn from a note in Rogers’s n ow it came to pass that folks made such observa- 
“ Italy” he was seen sitting, “like one of the founders tions on the “Iloosicr” I cannot imagine. Per- 
of his house, at his desk among his money bags, in a sonally I never believed that the Witch of Endor 
narrow street near the Porto Franco, giving no longer had been, at. any period, the originator of Ebby’s 
to any, but lending to all — to the ricli on their bonds, recipes ; though it was slily whispered that, having 
and the poor on their pledges; lending at the highest her for a familiar, he was not familiar enough with 
rate and exacting with the utmost rigour. No longer the use of oilier spirits; and that his “strong waters,” 
relieving the miserable, lie sought only to enrich him- in consequence, were little better than “water be- 
self by their misery ; and there he sat in his gown of witched.” I was never guilty of believing that he 
frieze, till every finger was pointed at him in passing, could make she’y -cobblers out of “stirrup-ile,” port- 
and every tongue exclaimed, 4 There sits the miser!’'* snob out of “ bunit-birchcs,” and gin-cocktail out of 
The hour of his triumph, however, came at, length, “ pumpkin-sarce.'* / never inclined to the opinion 
for which he had endured the railing of scorn, and the that there was an intimate connexion between his 
pity of the tender-hearted. The city had long suffered sangarcc and “oakum-ends that his limber-doodle 
under excessive taxation to carry on the wars, and could be distinctly trnccd to “pigeons’-milk or that 
had become depressed and turbulent, iu consequence his egg-nog had a great affinity to 44 parsley-foam.” * I 
of the exaction. Peace was proclaimed ; but Griffoni scout such notions entirely. Take Ebenczcr Chad- 
still thought that the lesson which war inflicts was dock apart from “ the way of a trade,” and lie h^d 
as yet imperfectly known to his countrymeu; so for many good points; he was neither a “loafer” nor ft 
| some time longer he permitted them to bear the bur- 41 rowdy,” but a “gciiu-ine roarer,” and “pretty much 
dens imposed to fill the public exchequer, and satisfy of a raal rasper.” 

the demands of the public creditor. But when he My landlord's personal appearance was singular, 
thought the 44 measure of their calamities was full, and yet characteristic. With a figure unusually tall and 
the lesson was deeply engraven in their minds, though powerful, broad and wiry, his movements possessed 
his hair had long grown grey,” he resumed his former all the elasticity of extreme youth ; his face was large 
'noble character, and generously came forward to though sunken, and utterly devoid of beard or whisker, 
redeem the debts of the nation out of tlio treasures to counterbalance which, however, his forehead was 
his seeming parsimony and selfishness had accumu- covered with such rich dense masses of greyish-blaek 
lated. A statue was voted to his memory after death, hair — hanging straight over his face — that his eyes 
but the wisdom he would have taught was buried shone from behind them like two rays of light atrugw 
with his ashes. Like the war-horse, Genoa 44 snuffed gling through thick foliage. His features were good- 
the battle from afar,” and chafed restlessly till she natured, but keen ; which last quality, ho used to say, 
had again mingled in the conflict. had been of great use to him in cutting his way 

through the world. He generally wore an dcWue 
vol. xv. ' u 
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jacket — much too small for him — consisting of a 
straight upturned collar, a short waist, and sundry 
radiant brass “scourers;” and looked— in his flapping 
striped pantaloons and star- like buttons— an apt em- 
blem of his country, a huge, powerful, overgrown 
“ boy human.” 

J5b Chaddock, in his youth, had been a great 
traveller, and, now that lie had reached middle age, 
had assumed the character of a great talker ; loving 
to “progress” over his old haunts, in conversation, 
as much os he had done their “ progress'' in reality, 
and rarely better pleased than when he could “ draw 
out” his customers to a treat of the “long-bow,” of 
which lie made very “ cousiderablc ” use. One of his 
favourite hobbies — resulting most likely from his bye- 
gone excursions — was the formation of a kind of 
rustic musenm of curiosities, animal and vegetable; 
which collection gave rise to ucver-f&iling anecdotes 
and oft repeated witticisms; and tended, by its 
interest and attraction, to make the “ free and inde- 
pendent ” landlord still more “ independent ” of his 
guests. 

In homely square boxes, of different sizes, and with 
glazed fronts, round three walls of the “Double 
Revolver's” principal apartment, lobby's “speoiments,” 
as he termed them, were arranged; and an odder 
assemblage of odd things, within such limited compass, 
it would have been difficult to find. In one corner 
was a case containing the harmless skin of a once 
formidable Bengal tiger, side by side with some ex- 
am pies of oriental sheep and kids, over the bones of 
which, when living, lie would havo delighted to lux- 
uriate. Another box was devoted to the preservation 
of manifold, and many-folded, snakes of the most 
brilliant hues and varied markings; in what would 
once have been an alarmingly close vicinity to which 
beautiful parrots and cockatoos, birds of paradise and 
tiny humming-birds, were placed. Dried plants and 
loaves of different ramifications, and other curious vege- 
. table productions, wero also ranged around, together 
with a few minerals and fossils. One of the Hoosicr’s 
especial pets was a stuffed English fighting-cock — 
valued perhaps for the number of battles lie had won 
in the days of his flesh, ere his stomach had turned to 
straw; and this hero had been put into a proudly 
strutting attitude in his glass 'tomb, like a highly im- 
pertinent satiro on glory. 

j Dry jokes had been occasionally cut on a few of my 
j landlord's acquisitions ; how he had at one period been 
: in possession of a “ raal, ondeniable, genu-ine” stuffed 
| mermaid, and how, at another time, he had made 
; great interest to obtain the fins and tail of the “ great 
sea-serpent ;” but these were Bore subjects, on which 
it was dangerous to tempt Ebcuezer too far. Perhaps 
the greatest and most genuine curiosity about the 
store, however, was a living aud active Negro, drudge- 
in-ordinary to the establishment, its proprietor, and 
its frequenters, llis colour was of two or three 
shades lighter than common, which circumstance had 
earned for him the facetious uppeliatiou of “ Icicle ;” 
to wffich name, or its abbreviation of “ Icy,” he inva- 


rmhly answered. Though in other respects well-made 
and healthy, he had lost his right arm, whioh had 
been amputated, together with two fingers from the 
left, in cbnsequenco of the cruelties practised upon 
him by a former master. Yet, in spite of his crippled 
state, the poor fellow's zeal, activity, good-humour, 
and energy, won the good-will of visitors, and were 
truly marvellous. 

And now I will tell you how I found out that Ebby 
Chaddock— with all his smartness — had a very worm 
place somewhere in his heart. 

A cosy group were one evening lounging over their 
favourite “moist weaknesses,” round the stove iu 
Eb's common room, and being equally chatty and 
thirsty, the services of the bustling “ Icicle ” and a 
young assistant were in even unwonted request. There 
was the ILoosicr host in an important attitude and 
the middle of a story, with his head raised, his back 
against the white-washed wall, and his large knees 
planted upon the log-table before him. A dissipated 
Pawnee Indian, dressed in a ragged blanket, was par- 
taking of charity in the shape of whiskey, at the hunds 
of a lively, patronising, little blade — a pieman— with 
red head and dirty hands, and yclept “Gambling 
Dawkins,” doubtless in allusion to his pcouliar “ toss- 
ing” and luck-tempting propensities. A strapping, 
weather-beaten sailor, a native of “old Virginny,” — 
his face a mass of seams and wrinkles, and his head 
adorned with that now nearly extinct ornament, a pig- 
tail — was exchanging solemn nods, and “ Wuls,” and 
“Darn its,” with my landlord. The story on the 
carpet, (if such a term may be allowed in connexion 
with a room where any diy floor-covering would have 
been a blessing,) appeared to interest the whole com- 
pany, with the exception of a few very old stagers, 
not worth describing, who had obviously heard it a 
“ guess few ” times before. 

“Wal, Cap’cn!” said Eb to the Virginian, “trew 
as I'm sittin' hyer, that air boey” (pointing to a huge 
stuffed boa-constrictor in his collection,) “arter causin' 
onduc worrit and con -tri vance, an' arter dewin' on- 
kuowin' mischief — bodily swallowin' up thirteen bosses 
an* four humans — was brought clar down by mey at 
lust. An Awesome progress it was tew get him tew 
kick the buckit, on any tarms whatsomever. But die 
lie did, arter all ; we dissessicated his throat, an' I ■ 
got his skin and presarved it. Thar it ia >t tliis pro- 
sent mouthin'.” 

“ Gosh !” briefly and pithily remarked the pig- 
tailed listener, at tliis juncture. 

“ In a jungle in the Ingis that was, Cap'en,” re- 
sumed our host, “ whar I picked up my Icicle. Icy, 
yew may sense, had been tryin' tew put the slope on 
liis owner — a darned onconscionable varmint as hod ! 
pretty nigh tortered the akin aff his bones. It was 
no go, howsomever, he was ketched agin, and for con- 
dign punishment they hung him up tow a tree in the 
wood by the pits of his fore-paws, for the vulturs tew 
finish him right away. *Wal! I appeued tew pass 
tliataway with the sarpent's skin, an' thar the critter 
was bungin', moanin', and scrccchin', like mad. As 
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smiQ is ha sensed me, he sot pp a pry like a thousand 
end one caterwauling, and sea, sa$ he " ' 

“ Evenin’, Eb Chaddock ! How air yew?" ex- 
claimed a coarse man, entering the aportpient at this 

I instapt. " Smart and slick, as ushal, I ’pinionatc P 
; Eh! old screamer P ” 

I thought, at first, that it was the somewhat irreve- 
! rent and unduly familiar epithet of “ old screamer," 

I I which produced such a perceptible shade on my land- 
| lord's brow when this man appeared; but I soou 

found that there were other reasons for it. Ebby 
' replied to his salutation by a growl and an uneasy 
j writhe upon his chair. The story of “ Icy’s ” discovery 
j was stopped midway ; marks of dislike exhibited them- 
selves on the countenances of several of the guests, 

, and the remainder glanced inquiringly at each other. 

The new-comer was low in stature, but squarely 
and "strongly built, and the length of his arms and 
fingers was peculiar. His complexion was swarthy, 
and clouded with bluish-coloured seams about the 
mouth, deepened in their effect by the long wiry 
ridges of uncombed black hair that huug upon his 
•shoulders. Id is features were harsh and broad, his 
eyes small and piercing, his mouth perpetually drawn 
and puckered into meanness; the expression of his 
face, altogether, displaying a repulsive admixture of 
extreme cunning and brutal ferocity. Dressed in 
loose white pantaloons, heavy boots, coarsely-twisted 
broad straw-hat, and light grey blouse, he carried a 
pair of revolving pistols and a large-sized bowie-knife 
at his belt; besides a huge whip with a massive 
leaden handle and thick lash which he constantly boic, 
evidently from long habit, under his left arm. It 
scarcely needed a glance at this last formidable 
appendage to ascertain the profession of this person, 
lie wus a slave-dealer. 

Jack Matthews — ibis wus his name, though by n 
proeesy peculiarly American it had been trausmuted 
among his friends to “Major Matthas "—could scarcely 
have been unconscious of the very unwelcome recep- 
tion he had met with from the host and guests of the 
“ Double Revolver." If he had noticed the disgust 
his presence excited, however, (a disgust generally 
felt towards the slave-dealer even by those who profit 
by his transactions,) he evidently made up his mind 
to face it out and make himself as comfortable as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. Swallowing half a 
tumbler-full of raw spirits— set before 'him by the, 
junior “ help ” in waiting— without so much as wink- 
ing or stopping to draw breath, lie endeavoured, for 
the second time, to engage our host iu conversation. 

“How's business in yewr part ev the country, 
landlor* P” he said. “ Lookin' up, I 'pound; ch now? 
Do tell!” 

Eb Chaddock, however, responded not to this 
query; but pretended to be wholly occupied in a 
whispered “confab” with the Virginian. 

Wal, landlor* ! Yew hain't rose so high as toe 
be aboye speakin' yet, I guess !” resumed Matthews. 
“How's business with yew, I say? Makin' yewr 
fortin', eh, Eb ? How’s the city ? How’s niggers P ” 


“Better ask them jew deals UoonieaUj re- 
plied my landlord* 

“But about that air blaok of yewrs, though, Eb 
Chaddock,” pursued the trader. “ I tell yew that a 
'supid deal o' work might be got out ev him yet, l 
do ; an’ yew war a 'tarnal rowdy not toe let me have 
him when I was up hyer afore ! ' Wal ! I wont he 
onoommou fractious and oncompromisin',. if Jaw'll 
make him over too me at this im-mediate speakin'. 
How many dollars win yew say P Now ( Ex-pedito, 
dew ! I'll hand out a goodish price considerm.’ He’ll 
dew smartly, I say, for oue-handed pickin’ or clearing 
and ” 

The conclusion of this magnanimous offer was intern 
rupted by the entrance of the Negro in qupstion. The 
poor fellow tripped into the room in bis usual com 
Tiding and unsuspecting manner — a pleasant smile 
gleaming in tho whites of his eyes and in his “doublf v 
row of ivories,” as he prepared to wait upon the 
guests, with whom, as I have already observed, lie 
was a favourite. No sooner did his eye fall on the 
person and accoutrements of the trading “Major,” 
however, than his demeanour underwent a significant 
change. His skin became of a perceptibly paler hue ; 
his flesh began to creep and quiver with emotion ; his 
eyes projected from their sockets in affright. His 
limbs seemed wholly unable to support his weight; 
and exclaiming in a half-fainting state, “ Oh ! Massa 
Chaddock, me no go! No let Icy go, massa!” he 
tottered to the wall of the apartment for support. 

My landlord, at first, appeared inclined to resent 
the proposal of the dealer iu a rather summary 
manner ; but quickly taking a fresh thought as to his 
mode of proceeding, he coolly turned over the quid in 
his mouth as a preliminary, and glancing round upon 
the spectators as who should say, “ See how I will 
draw him out,” he thus addressed the “Major.” 

“ Supposin’, for the sake of argiment, I wanted tew 
make a deal for Icy, as yew Bay, Jack Matthas, I 
calculate I'd not sense whar tew have yew. I'm far 
from shewer yew could tip speltro enough for him 1 
The vallec on him is im-mense, I assart ; so willin’ 
and oudust.rious, he is. The critter is "a su-payrior 
help, I tell yew. What could yew say for him, jest 
supposing sich a sell now ; for the pleasure of argi- 
ment P” 

“ Wal, landlor’ !” eagerly rejoined the trader, “aa 
I said toe yew afore, as blacks is skase, an’ little 
business toe be worked at this nick cv time. I’ll mike 
yew a oncommon lib'ral offer. I could only dev it, 
mind, but as that air chap’s fit for pickin' and sortin'. 
I’ll fork over eighty dollars for that air black! 
Thar!” 

“ Tew little,” briefly remarked our host. 

« Tew little ! Wal, Eb Chaddock, if that an* a 
tamal high kick o' yourn, then I don't know IV ex* 
claimed the “Major.” “What dew yew want lar 
him, Eb? Let's be sensin' that.” 

“ Oh! massa, massa! no sell ley t no ?ellcoi * Icy 
sarve till him die. Oh! massa, no settee, Icy 
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Such were the piteous exclamations of the half* 
frantic Negro, as he sunk upon his knees at his master’s 
feet ; and it was an affecting sight, indeed, to note 
the hopeful and despairing alternations of his visage, 
as he furtively gazed from time to time, first on his 
beloved old master, and then on the enemy of his 
race. 

“ Easar now/ 1 said my host, looking down upon 
him kindly; “I ray (her 'pinionate, Major, I shan’t 
part with Icy, nrter all ; not at no price !” 

“ Iv ho dew sell Icy, I shall kep a broad chalk 
atween may and Eb Chaddock’s store, to all ctarnity, 
and longer, I guess !” put in the little pieman, beue- 
volently. 

“ He'll bp sartain more use to you nor him, Eb,” 
reasoned the owner of the pigtail. 

11 A hundred dollars, then!” the dealer instantly 
proposed. “ Come now !” 

“ Tew little.” 

“An* twenty. Thar!” 

" Tew little.” 

“ Wal, landlor* ! hycr's an offer then. As blacks 
is skase >” 

“ I say. Jack Matthas !” exclaimed my landlord, in 
an altered voice, “jest make yetorself skase , afore 
I spile yew T What a fulc yew air,” he continued, 
rising from his chair, “ not tew sense I’ve been only 
rilin’ vew, all this time ! Why, if I tear onder any 
onfort’nntc necessity tew part with that air poor 
critter, which arn’t likely, I’d raythcr put a pair o’ 
bullets in his breadbasket myself, than lot him tew 
sich a darned, onderhanded, black-hearted, blood- 
suckin', wallopin', cowardly loafer of a 'tarnul villaut, 
as you air. Jack Malthas, if yew stump'd all the 
speltre yew air worth on the ’liool airtli !” 

The effect of this totally unexpected speech upon 
the trader, — delivered as it was inn thundering voice, 
and with all my landlord’s energy of manner, —was 
truly terrific. Springing to his feet, with flashing 
eyes, and the foam starting from his lips, he shrieked 
rather than shouted, — 

“ How daur yew, Eb Chaddock ? Tarnation 
thunders ! what in the name of all the darned fiends 
has possessed yew, to jabber like that toe me ? Thar’s 
not a human breathin’ that can accuse Jack Matthas 
with onjustice in his dealin’s ! Thar’s not a human 
daurs ! or I’d sliute him dead as saut salmon ! Yaw! 
I’d shute him ! I would — dead ! ” 

In a transport of rage, he at this instant drew a 
pistol from his belt, and attempted to point it at Eb 
Chaddock ; but ere he could succeed, the tall Virgi- 
nian sailor had sprung upon him, seized his arms,— 
though the pistol exploded in the struggle,— and 
forced him down on a wooden bench in the room, 
where he lay struggling and biting at his adversary 
like a captured beast. Our host, however, speedily 
made an end of the matter by taking the prostrate 
ruffian by the shoulders, and, by a slight exertion of 
his tremendous strength, thrusting him in double- 
quick time through the outer room aud out of the 
door, which he closed aud fastened after him. The 


report of a pistol was heard, quickly followed by 
another and another, and we were just rushing out 
of tlio apartment, apprehensive that some serious 
mischief hod occurred, when we were met at the door 
by our host, flushed to the forehead with excitement, 
and a scornful smile playing about his puckered 
mouth. 

“ The outrigeous varmint!” lie said, “the screechin', 
roarin’, barbarious, own-cousin tew a darned liyecna ! 
He’s wasted his lead on the roof and door-posts this 
time, praise the pigs; but it has rised my back, for 
this evenin', rayther ! .That's a fact !” 

Oh ! it was beautiful to behold the countenance of 
the Negro “Icicle” after the disappearance of his 
enemy; to witness the outpouring of his gratitude 
and attnehmeut to his master:— to sec the tears 
of joy springing from his eyes, and flowing down his 
dark cheeks, on his deliverance! I could not but 
believe, ns the small assembly at the “Double Re- 
volver” broke up that night, that my landlord, although 
the subject of his kiuducss and protection was only 
a Negro-slave, had received a rich reward! 


THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN. 1 

BY JANE M. WINNARD. 

Chapter XVIII. 

GREAT THINGS AND SMALL. 

“And this is the Grey Tower!” said Mrs. David 
Underwood, half aloud, as she rode slowly up the 
Fell, while her husband walked beside her, holding 
the bridle of her pony. Mr. Underwood and. his 
daughter Martha, who had accompanied them from 
the Grange, had fallen behind, out of hearing. They 
had been silent for some time ; David, occupied with 
his own thoughts and memories, and Edith occupied 
with them too. At length she raised her eyes, which 
hud been fixed with a mild gravity upon her husband's 
figure, and seeing t he picturesque old building, stand- 
I in" a hundred yards or so above them, on a broad ledge 
l of the Fell, she exclaimed — 

“ And t[iis is the Grey Tower, David!” 

He turned his face towards her quickly : 

“ Yes, Edith. Do you like the look of it ?” And 
he watched her steadily as she replied, scanning the 
old tower frcyn battlement to basement, a' /she spoke. 

“ Very much. Every human habitation has a pe- 
culiar physiognomy : the spirit of the bygone inhabit- 
ants seems to inform its aspect. This old tower is 
noble— venerable— beautiful. It docs not frown. It 
may be but the effect of the summer sunshine, but 
I could almost fancy there was a smile upon its an- 
cient front, and that the ivy-wreaths hanging from 
its broken battlements were waving a welcome to an 
old friend. Cavalier Lovelace sang truth • 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Mindrt Innocent and quiet take 
This f or a heritage.” 

(1) Continued from j>. 243. 
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You never said enough in praise of this Grey Tower, 
David. No wonder ! The whole scene is beyond all 
praise. It does not look as if it were part and parcel 
of the turbulent suffering world in which you and 1 
have lived so long. I am glad you passed all your 
early years in this place. It is holy ground to boys 
such as you must have been. Its grandeur, its sim- 
plicity, its imperturbable repose, huve helped to form 
your character more than your pastors and masters 
had any idea of. You arc right when you say, ' There 
is no such thing as inanimate nature!’ Why, this 
valley, these fells, and that noble old ruin, speak elo- 
quently without discourse of reason. They have 
breathed their spirit into you. The very air that 
blows around us, now noiseless and scentless as it is, 
holding no commerce with trees or flowers, only with 
the broad earth and the fathomless sky, has a vigour, 
a fine freshness in it, which is very much like some 
things you have written.” 

“ It seems to have excited your imagination at 
all events, and to have made you eloquent. Edith, 
you are very good to look on this place with such 
loving ejes.” And David Underwood’s hand stole up 
to hers. They stood still in silence, gazing around, 
waiting for his father and sister. Edith’s eyes w cie 
again fixed on the tower, and something like a cloud 
passed over them. 

*• What are you thinking of, dear one ?” asked her 
husband. She turned her look away from the tower 
to his face, and smiled with her eyes, but not with 
her lips — they were pale. 

“ Well, Ediih ! What was your thought ?” 

“ A foolish one.” 

11 Nay, I must have it, then, if only for its rarity. 
Speak, my Diotima — wisest of women ! ” 

“ Nay ! thus invoked, I must hide my folly, for 
very shame.” 

“ My darling, then !— dearest of women !” 

They looked at each other witli a half smile, which 
melted into a look of anxious affection. Edith, 
woman-like, was tlic quickest to carry off her anxieLy 
a moment ufter, by words— those useful conductors 
of the electricity of overcharged souls; — half playful 
words, that carry off, but do not retain the perilous 
element, yet indicate the quarter where it has accu- 
mulated, and whence the desolating storm may come. 

“ I was thinking,” she said, smoothing the pony’s 
mane with the fingers of one hand, and slightly press- 
ing the palm of the other against that of David’s, in 
which.it rested; “I was thinking that if it were 
among the rights of woman to choose where one 
would be born, and of what race, 1 would have been 
bom in that old tower, and my name should have 
been — ■” 

“ Edith Underwood,” interrupted her husband. 
“ Nothing else ; nothing else. I would not have you 
other than you are,— no, not if it were in my power 
to invest you with the soft rosy light thnt my boyish 
love lent to another. Edith', you must not harbour 
such thoughts ; they arc not, and they cannot oome j 
to good !” 


She pressed his hand njore firmly now, and looked 
into his face with a grave smile. 

" I could not, if I would, harbour such thoughts. 
Your love, like the strong mountain breeze we are 
inhaling now, has long ago whirled away all noxious 
vapours of thut kind. It was but a passing mist, a 
mero fancy;— as I told you, a foolish thought! 
Here come your father and sister ; and now, I think, 
you had better all go on and leave me and White 
Surrey to take our pleasure together in a canter over 
this glorious moorland.” Then, as tho other two 
came nearer, she spoke lower. M David, indeed, in- 
deed, it will be better so. I am a woman, and jbtow 
by intuition what you can only reason -about with the 
dead certainty of arriving at a wrong conclusion. 
I will not be present at your first interview with Miss 
Grey. Trust me, dearest, it will be best — with her 
shrinking, delicate, gentle nature, you must not give 
her too much to bear at once. On no account must 
she be betrayed into any exhibition of extraordinary 
feeling on this occasion. No woman likes that. Give 
her time to control her feelings, and all will go right. 
I will come to the house presently. There! — Let me 
go ! — * Thoughtful for others,* am IP Nay, that is 
my peculiar form of selfishness — when the other s 
concern you. * Thy people shall be my people/ 
Miriam Grey has long been one of my people ; aud it 
is u matter of some consequence to me that she 
should not hate me at first sight.” 

David could not speak, lie felt reluctant to tell 
his wife that, lie had already met Miriam. The recol 
lection of his own emotion in the early morning when 
he had been alone with her in the North Turret, and 
had inadverlcntly called forth the l6ng buried love 
from Miriam’s heart, now tongue-tied him ; — that re» 
collection, and many feelings connected with both 
these true hearted 'women. Edith saw that he was 
struggling with some strong inward pain. She had 
talked that he might not feel oppressed by the silence 
between them. Now, she would have been silent, 
that he might feel how thoroughly she desired to 
sympathize with him ; but Mr. Underwood and Martha 
were beside them, and she must speak, to save David 
from speaking. She did so. She asked and answered 
questions ubout the scei.cry and the people of Milford, 
until they came very near the old gothic doorway 
which served for entrance to all comers to the Tower. 
Then, seeing a lady in a white bonnet stepping out, 
Mrs. David Uudcrwood turned her horse slowly 
round. — “ You piust let me 'have a canter, now, I 
think, Miss Underwood, and I will join the party in 
half an hour. Good bye for the present.” Then 
with a quick affectionate glance at her husband she 
was about to ride away. “ Edith ! ” he said aloud. 
She held in the horse and glanced towards him again. 
“ I will not detain you more than a minute; but! 
have a word to say.” Mr. Underwood and Martha 
went forward to meet Mrs. Ward. David laid his 
hand on White Surrey’s neck, and apoke In a low 
clear tone. 

“ For my sake, or for that of Miss Grey, Edith, yon 
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need not stay away. We have met already this 
morning. I have much to say to you concerning that 
meeting at another time, in another place. Como in 
with me now.” 

** I cannot, David. Give me time. I am but a 
woman. I must get courage to face the one creature 
on earth who is formidable to me. I shall love her — 
be to her all that you can wish ; but just now 1 would 
rather not come in her sight.” 

“ You cannot come in her sight, Edith. Miriam 
has become blind.” 

“ Blind ! Ah ! ” And the noble mouth quivered 
with pain, and the affectionate eyes, after the first 
look of astonishment, were closed, as if to shut out 
the idea, or perhaps to realizo it. “ Blind ! That is 
dreadful ! The beautiful Miriam Grey ! Yes, I will 
go with you.” She dared not look at her husband ; 
but she pressed his hand more firmly than before. 

At that moment she saw an old gentleman, a clergy- 
man, come quickly forward before a group of persons 
collected about the door of the Tower. He hurried 
up to the spot where they were, and laid a hand upon 
David’s arm. She knew that it could be no one but 
Mr. Shepherd. He spoke in a low fonc of alarm aud 
sorrow ,and she could not help bendiug down from the 
saddle to listen. 

“ Some one must be sent immediately to T) . 

Miriam Grey is seriously ill — she must have medical 
advice. It is this terrible fever, I fear. Can you 
hasten to Torrington, David Underwood, and send 
on a messenger without delay ? ” 

David looked at the speaker as if he had not quite 
comprehended the words. His wife spoke to him— she 
had recovered herself. 

* 44 Will it not be better for me to ride over to Tor- 
ringtou, and send on a messenger, while you go at 
Once and see Miss Grey? — Till her own medical 
attendant arrives,” she added, turning politely towards 
Mr. Shepherd, “her friends could not perhaps do 
better than consult Dr. Underwood.” 

41 True, true; I had quite forgotten. He is a better 
physician than any we can obtain here. Come, David, 
there is no time to be lost. I tell you she is dangcr- 
.ously ill. Some cases I have known end fatally in 
forty -eight hours. Come, David Underwood.” 

David’s face had become pale and stern. But his 
voice was unbroken as he said, 

44 Are you certain that it is a case of the kind you 
described to mp last night?” 

Mr. Shepherd reiterated his opinion. Then, after 
a moment's reflection, David turned to his wife, 

11 You must not come with nie now; you must not 
enter the Tower. Remember the children. Go back 
to Torrington— you will find the servant waiting down 

i yonder. Ask Sir Ralph to send some one to D 

f°r — ” he looked at Mr. Shepherd. 

41 Dr. Burns has always attended Miriam.” 

. " f° r ® r * Burns, then. Say that I will take 
Charge of Miss Grey until he arrives,— I and Mr. 
Shepherd, who has had some experience in similar 
©labs among hi9 parishioners, and who has the neces- 


sary medicines. Bide as fast as yon can; 1 will 
be with you in the evening. I trust to you to lose no 
timo in this matter. Now, Mr. Shepherd, I am ready." 

And David, after another glance at Edith, turned 
away, and, without noticing any persons near, Walked 
straight to the portal of the tower, and thence, 
scarcely pausing, he ascended the old stairs he knew 
so well with Mr. Shepherd and Dame Barnard, and 
entered the high chamber where lay Miriam Grey. 

Mrs. David Underwood remained where they had 
left her, for a few moments after they had disappeared 
from her sight. She glanced rapidly over the vene- 
rable front of the tower searching for a certain 
window. High up in one of the turrets she saw one 
wide open — it was gothic-shaped and ivy-wreathed; 
it was the window of Miriam's bedroom, she felt sure. 
After looking at it earnestly for an instant she turned 
her horse’s head, and rode down the fell side to the 
spot where the groom had been left to await their 
return from the visit which they had purposed paying 
to the ladies at the tower. 

The man rode up at her signal, and she said, 

44 Go as fast as you can, Jackson, over to D — . 
Find a Dr. Burns who lives there, and request him to 
come without delay to attend Miss Grey of the Tower, 
who is dangerously ill. After that, return to Torring- 
ton Hall, and tell Sir Ralph Grey that your master 
has been detained here by Miss Grey's illness ; that 
he is waiting till Dr. Burns arrives, and that I shall 
return with him — probably not until late this evening. 

I trust to you to lose no time. And, Jackson,” she 
added, as the man was setting spurs to his horse, 

* 4 ask to see Miss Leonora when you reach the Hall, 
and give her this ring.” 

She took a diamond ring from her hand, and gave 
it to Jackson, who stowed it away carefully in an 
inner pocket, and then galloped off. 

Should any of my readers desire to know the 
meaning of this little transaction, which probably 
reminds them of similar ones related of “a faire 
ladye ,” “a golden ring,” and a “little foot page,” 
in old ballads, I can satisfy their curiosity, though 
at the expense of the romantic effect of this incident 
in my story. It is simply this — Leonora was a proud 
little maiden of eleven; and often set her young ] 
sister and brother an example of naughtiness and , 
disobedience to nurse and governess. Her mamma 
had discovered that by enlisting Leonora's pride on 
the side of her duty, the duty stood a very fair 
chance of being thoroughly performed. Bhe liad 
therefore been in the habit of sending to Leonora 
that particular ring whenever she expected to be 
detained ‘away from the children longer than nsnal. 
Leonora was to wear it until her Mamma’s return, 
and while she wore it, was bound by a grave promise 
to abstain from all voluntary acts of naughtiness, and 
to assist in keeping the tittle ones good. As Leonora 
very seldom wore this symbol of authority over her- 
self, it produced a powerful effect on her conduct, and 
made her all that the authorities set over her dould 
desire her to be. 
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Perhaps this trifle in Ml*. David (Underwood's 
domestic ."policy may be a useful hint to those high 
ahd mighty powers, the professed good managers of 
families, mid may induce them to regard her with a 
little less contempt and ‘ridicule than they are wont 
to bestow upon geniuses and fine ladies who attempt 
to manage a household. They may also respect her 
for being able to think of small dnties in the midst 
of great excitements, and for being, at least, a thought- 
ful step-mother. To speak truth, Leonora was seldom 
out of her thoughts. 

Mrs. David Underwood watohed Jackson until ho 
was out of sight, and was about to turn back, when 
she observed an old post-chaise coming up the fell. 
The horses had white ribbons, and so had the postilion. 
The latter turned his bead frequently towards the 
Tower, as if ho were becoming impatient. Edith 
looked round also, and perceived two persons, evidently 
the bride and bridegroom, walking towards the chaise. 
They passed close to the place where she was, and 
looked curiously at her. She in return gazed at them. 
It was a look of mutuaUdissatisfaction, I fancy. 

,f Can that hard common-looking man be David’s 
brother P Can that simpering wax-doll be Miriam 
Grey’s pretty sister?” thought Mrs. David within 
herself. 

“ Dear me, Mark, what a very plain woman ! Your 
brother must have married her for her money,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mark Underwood. 

“ Of course he did, my dear. She looks as if she 
had a will of her own.” 

Mrs. Mark Underwood, who certainly had none, 
took the last remark as an indirect compliment to her- 
self, and stepped into the chaise, well pleased to think 
that sue was better looking and more amiable than her 
sister-in-law. And thus she and her husband dis- 
appeared from Milford for awhile. 

A short time after this. White Surrey was walking 
soberly along, apparently quite conscious that his 
mistress was not thinking of him nor of the way they 
were to go, and that it behoved him to lake the 
direction of their course upon himself, when he pricked 
up his ears with astonishment, at the sight of a little 
old woman on a donkey, riding “ fast and furious,” 
just in front of them. His mistress, who rode with 
her head bent down as if in deep thought, started 
when White Surrey brought her up beside this singu- 
lar group. Nor was it a thing to be taken by thc^ 
most imperturbable people as a matter of course; for' 
I assure you, Nanny Post, riding in “haste, haste, 
post haste,” all alone, over a bare moor, had a very 
German witch-like look, as Mrs. David Underwood 
thought at a first glance. The wild way in which she 
occasionally balanced herself with both arms, while her 
cloak floated out behind, reminded a solitary traveller 
rather unpleasantly of the Erockonberg : and he would 
be apt to look around for other old women on goats 
and alligators and broomsticks, hastening to a Wat- 
furffts Nachi. At a second look, Edith was not less 
astonished by Nanny’s bright* piercing black eyes, 
and the queer, inquisitive look she gave as she nodded 


briskly at the new comer, and said, without pausing 
in her ride, jerking out the words after IhO manner of 
those who talk on a galloping donkey, 

“ Glad to see you in these parts, my lady. We've 
had a sad missing o’ Master David, these ipany years. 
What a meroy he’s come back — A great dbetor. I'm 
going down to the Vicarage — physic. Miss Grey’s 

took dangerous. — Back in half an hour. Maybe 
you are going to the Tower. The old Dame’s crying 
like a child, and Miss Martha’s up in Miss Grey’s 
chamber. And that Mrs. Ward — hughe /—I’ve no 
patience with her 1 —She got such a sweet, dear 
young man for a son ! God knows best — I think 
it’s a good riddance of both. I never liked Mr. 
Mark’s underhand ways — hard ways to poor folks, too. 
Good morning, glad to seo you — and Master David — 
Good morning ! ” tgo*&4 

And away went Nanny, never pausing to look bp- 
hind her at the lady. Elditli, however, though by no 
means in a merry mood, stopped awhile to laugh at 
the singular effect produced by Nanny and Bob, as 
seen from behind, going at a desperate pace down to 
the village. This last incident served to rouse Edith 
completely from her reverie, and gathering up the 
reins, she directed Whjte Surrey’s head towards the 
Tower again. 

Chapter XIX. 

MRS. DAVID UNDERWOOD’S UNCONVENTIONAL 
CONDUCT. 

• 

White Surrey showed so much familiarity with the 
ground when they came close up to the building — now 
rounding a heap of fallen stones, now stepping care- 
fully among scattered ones — that Mrs. David Under- 
wood concluded he had often been there before. If 
White Surrey could have spoken, he would have told 
his present mistress that he hod been for four years 
the property of Miss Grey, and therefore it was no 
wonder he was quite at home near the Tower. As.lo 
his stepping carefully and safely amid a wilderness of 
fallen stones and tangled briars, he would have told 
her that he had been purchased and trained by old 
Mr. Underwood, for the express purpose of carrying 
Miss Grey when she became blind ; and that Mr. 
Underwood would not have been satisfied unless her 
steed could make bis way up to the door in the ruined 
turret. As the stable was situated somewhere behind 
the said North Turret, White Surrey's movements in 
that direction were always surprisingly quick, boa- 
sidering the nature of the ground. Ponies, like ether 
people, are the creatures of habit ; and White Surrey, 
finding his head stable-wards on the present occasion, 
began threading the stony labyrinth of the ancient 
flower-garden, bent upon seeking repose in bis old 
quarters. At first, Mrs. David tried to turn him aWay 
from the heaps of rubbish, among which he seemed )o 
be wandering vaguely — but voice and hand wefce una- 
vailing in the task ; and, at length, the ruined turret 
itself riveted her attention so forcibly, tort she 
Ceased attempting to control the animal. She had 
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seen many finer ruins, larger, grander, and with far 
loftier architectural pretensions — ruins of temples, 
palaces, cathedrals, abbeys, baronial crfstles, replete 
with old world-famous associations. The Historic 
Muse had endowed them with the spoil of Time ; they 
were all rich in national memories, llut this little 
ruin— the fragment of an old house, unknown to famo, 
spreading its shattered semicircle of wall towards 
the sun — tapestried with ivy and moss aud lichens, 
fuscinntcd her by its quiet beauty. She had never 
seen anything like it. There was nothing grand or 
proud iu its decay — it seemed neither to regret nor to 
struggle against its destiny, but to bear it contentedly. 
LikC a conscious creature submitting to a higher 
power, the rifted turret had learned to make the best 
of its fate, and to brighten its downfal by a smile 
that was far more touching than the gloomiest frown. 
At least, so thought Edith as she approached nearer 
and nearer, and noted the gay flowers blooming high 
up in sheltered fractures of the wall— the ivy wreathes 
waviug gently from the summit — the small birds 
fluttering to and fro within it, and the luxuriant wild 
roses that they scattered in a soft shower on the moss 
at each flight. 

“ Yes,” she thought. “ This place, so beautiful in 
decay, can have no stem memories connected with it 
— no deeds of blood — no vengeance ; I had well nigh 
said, no sin — no sorrow ; but it has been a human 
habitation, and where man has dwelt, death and sin 
and suffering must come.” 

Just ut this point in her musings, “White Surrey came 
to a stand still, immediately in front of the opening 
into the area of the turret. As he could not be in- 
duced to stir, Mrs. Underwood dismounted, intending 
to fasten him to something while she inspected this 
singular place ; but she had no sooner touched the 
ground, than lie trotted off as he had been wont to 
do, and in less than a minute had disappeared on bis 
way to the stable. Such behaviour in a poncy that 
she had hitherto found perfectly tractable, somewhat 
astonished the lady ; but as it was useless for her to 
think of recovering him, laine as she was, Edith dis- 
missed him from her mind for the present, and began 
to examine every object around her with much curi- 
osity. As she stood at the openiug of the ruin, she 
faced the ancient flower-garden, and was not long in 
perceiving that it had been a garden, though now it 
seemed, at a first glance, little better than a wilder- 
ness strewn with the stones which had fallen from the 
building. 

** That might be restored,” she thought. 

Just then the voice of a linnet close behind her 
poured forth a flood of song. It burst upon the 
silence so suddenly, that Edith was startled. Turning 
round, she saw the little brown bird witli its bright 
eyes, perched on the topmost bough of the briar rose- 
tree, just as her husband had seen it in the early 
morning. 

“ It is a linnet,” she exclaimed half aloud ; “ David’s 
favourite bird ; and singing, too, amid his favourite 
flowers— wild roses and she stretched forth a hand 


to gather a spray. M Was it hefo that he learned to 
love liunets and briar-roses P” 

The bird ooased his song and flew away as she 
moved across the soft turf to the grassy Beat already 
described. She sat down where Miriam Grey had 
sat a few hours before, and looked long at the pro- 
spect. Through the breach in the wall by which she 
came in, she could see the village and the whole valley 
of Milford basking in the sunlight, hemmed in by 
lofty fells, rising peak behind peak, till they were lost 
in the distant clouds. 

“ Ah ! this is the sketch ho made from memory. 
Now 1 recognise Milford as ho has so often described 
it. But why has he never spoken to me about this 
lovely ruin ? ” 

Her bright eyes wandered curiously over the inner 
surface of the turret, over the moss-covered area and 
the couch oil which she sat. These had been cared 
for — tended recently ; it was a place that some one 
loved. She saw that it was connected with the Grey 
Tower — that it had formed one of its four circular 
turrets. Her eye fell on the sunken doorway, and 
she guessed that it led into the inhabited portion of 
the building. Aguin she examined the ruin, and 
gazed forth over the prospect. Presently her thoughts 
shaped themselves thus 

“ It must be so. This place is sacred in his mind. 

I As a child, he played with Miriam Grey here; as a 
youth he learned to love her, here. What imaginative 
boy could see a beautiful girl in such a spot as this, 
day after day, and not love her, or fancy that he loved 
her ? ” 

Edith was a very woman and had often wished to 
believe that her husbnnd’s first love was but a roman- 
tic fancy. Poor Edith ! She was a great deal too 
clear-sighted to believe that , even when he more than 
half believed it himself; and now, as she felt the 
influence of Miriam’s favourite haunt upon her own 
■mind, she could not believe it at all. 

" No ! no ! ” she said to herself; ** David was not 
a boy to indulge in baseless fancies ; nor is this a 
flimsy fanciful place. It is instinct with reality — the 
reality that conics to ns so rarely on the earth— the 
reality of beauty, love, peace, and happiness. It is a 
blessed place. A material ruin, useless to shelter a 
man's body ; but a spiritual home— a stronghold for 
the soul, where it might grow wise an I loving, and 
learn the true meaning of the word life. It was here 
that my David learned it first ; I am sure of it. And 
this Miriam Grey was indeed his first love. 

She looked pale as she thought of these things ; 
pale, and a little sad ; but not resentful, or bitter or 
augry. Edith Underwood had a clear religious spirit 
—a heart turned to God so trustfully, that the light 1 
of his countenance rested always upon it. Religion , 
is very much an affair of temperament. The severe ' 
man will talk of living in the fear of the Lord, and 
the gentle one will talk of living in the love of God, . 
as long as some men are constitutionally severe, and i 
others are constitutionally gentle. Each one is re- 
ligious or irreligious after hie kind. Miriam Grey's 
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! piety was chastened, sober, resigned and unwavering ; 
| Edith Underwood's was ardent, glad, hopeful, but 
*tometimes swayed by earthly feelings. As she now 
sat thinking of all that her husband had told her about 
nis early lore, and imagining all that he had not told 
her,— probably imagining a great deal more than the 
truth, — the brave good heart within her was strongly 
moved ; bat never once did it rise in rebellion against 
God, or question the justice and wisdom of his dis- 
pensation. 

“ Only if I might have been this Miriam Grey !” 
her heart whispered mournfully. “ If / had but been 
associated in his mind witli all tliis secluded calm ! 
If ho had loved me as a little child— as a beautiful 
girl ! If he had loved me only because I was lovely 
and gentle, and his own heart overflowed with the 
desire of loving ! That is a first love— -the pure spi- 
ritual instinct impelling the heart towards the good 
and beautiful. It thinks not, reasons not, and is 
nevertheless unerring/’ 

“ Nay, that is folly ! A first love is often erring, 

I and mistakes all that glitters for pure gold. With 
| common natures first love is frequently a delusion — 
the offspring of vanity and frivolous excitement ; but 
with my David it could not have been thus. The girl 
he loved at eighteen could never become unworthy of 
his love ; what is more, can never cease to be loved. 
And 1 ! what am I P Consider it well, Edith TJ 11 - 
' derwood! Away with all paltry jealousies. Down! 
— down, thou selfish, exacting heart !” She pressed 
her two hands tightly over her forehead and eyes. 
| M Yes, yes, let there be no affectation of virtue. It 
i is hard to feel that I am second where I have for so 
: many sweet years believed myself to be first. I can- 
, not give up that happiness with magnanimity. I am 
; even ashamed at my own fond credulity in thinking 
, I could ever supply the place of that early love. I am 
| clever, cultivated, well placed in the world ; I could 
, understand and sympathize with his intellectual pro- 
: gross. 1 have been very useful to him.” A slight 
shiver passed through her at the words. “ Men do 
not loce a woman for all that. It is beauty and not 
utility that creates love. I hnve been useful to him, 
—he esteems, respects, admires me, and I have the 
second place in his heart— perhaps the third— for 

Leonora This is morbid unprofitable speculation. 

David has been a faithful, true husband to me, and 
I have no right to pry into his secret thoughts. I, 
who love him, and am his wife ! I need not fear 
that he will forget what is due to me. His noble 
loyal nature will do right at any cost to his own feel- 
ings. While I am moumiug sclGshly over that early 
love of his, he, perhaps, is learning that it was not 
| dead all those past years ; that it was only sleeping ; 
and he will reproach himself bitterly. At this very 
moment the life-blood in his heart wnges war with 
the enforced calmness of the brain j while he counts 
the fever throbs of Miriam Grey's heart, lie remem- 
bers that he is bound to suppress all love for her. 
My poor David ! If she should love him still, — should 
in the tore trial of sickness allow him to perceive it ! 


—Alas ! alas !— my truthful, gefieroua husband I And 
I have been so selfish as to think first of myself! 
What, if I am second or third in his heart 1— It la 
something to have a place there at all. With God's 
help, I will deserve it. 

“ It is now my first duty to support him in doing 
his. The sight of me, in these old familiar haunts, 
beside Miriam Grey, will bo painful to him, but it 
will be salutary. I can bear the pain, and the humi- 
liation of seeing how he feels the conteast; of being 
a souroe of annoyance. It will be salutary foAie too. 
I have gloried too much in being the wife of David 
Underwood. Henceforth I shall be more humble." 

She rose up, and after taking a few minutes to 
compose herself, advsnced a to the old door, and tried 
to open it. It gave way at her touch, and swinging 
back gently, disclosed a matted passage. She stepped 
into it, and the door closed again behind her. The 
passage was long and narrow ; a dim light penetrated 
through it from a lattice at the further end. Edith 
proceeded towards it, and half way down she came to 
another and a broader passage, which conducted her 
into a square hall neatly paved with red tiles. There, 
in front of her, she saw the open door-way by which 
her husband and Mr. Shepherd had entered the house. 
Seeing no one about, and .hearing no sounds, she ad- 
vanced to the door of a room which opened into this 
hall near the cntrauce. It w/is a large old-fashioned 
kitchen. There M as a pleasant smell of fresh-baked 
oat-cakc, which hung on lines stretched across the 
ceiling in the north-country fashion, and a bright sun- 
light streamed over polished kettles and saucepans, 
through a u-idc Gothic window that commanded a 
view along the valley. It was a cheerful old place. 
Edilh's attention was soon called from the room to 




poor Dame Barnard, who lay in a comer, sobbing 
bitterly. 

“ What is the matter, my good woman? are you 
hurtP” asked Edith, stooping down beside her. 

The old woman turned her head in a little astonish- 
ment at the sound of an unknown voice, and looked 
hard at Edith. 


“ You are very kind, ma'am. I don’t recollect you 
just now." 

“ Never mind that. Let me help you up. Did 
you fall down P " 

u Yes, ma’am. To think of my falling down at 
such a time, and spraining my good-for-nothing old 
ancle ! If I was to do it, why couldn’t I do it before 
Nanny went, and then slic might have sent some one 
up from the village. But everything is going wrong 
to-day. Ah ! poor dear child ! If it should turn out 
to be the real bad fever." 

And the old woman, having been assisted by Edith 
into a chair, recommenced sobbing. Just then a bell 
was heard to ring violently. 

" Ah ! they want something; that cold water, I 
dare say." 

And Dame Barnard looked towards a large can of 
water, and tried to get up. Edith pressed her gently 
back into the chair. 
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V If you have sprained yonr ancle, you cannot carry 
ft can of water up-stnirs. Sit still i tell me which way 
to go, and I will carry it.” 

And Edith immediately unfastened the skirt of her 
habit, and took it off, and laid aside her hat. 

11 Do you mean that,. ma’am P ” asked the old dame; 
'* well, you’ve a kind heart, anyhow ; and if you know 
my mistress, maybe you’re proud to wait on her, now 
she’s like to be very bad. Take care! it’s heavy. Eh! 
deaiy me ! but you’re lame yourself ! and you can’t 
carry tftat weight of water with those little hands.” 

" You shall sec,” said Edith, smiling ; “ I’m very 
strong. There!” and slio lifted the can with apparent 
ease ; “ which way am I to go P No I no ! you must 
not get up; I’ll come down and look at your foot 
presently. Which way P ”* 

“ Across the hall ; there you’ll soo the stairs. Go 
up. It’s a weary height. Keep on till you come to 
a broad landiug at the top, and there’s Miss Miriam’s 
door right before you. What will they all think when 
they see you? Perhaps you’ll tell Miss Martha 
what's the matter P” 

" Yes ; I’ve come to help Miss Martha. I’m a 
relation of hers;” and so saying Edith went out, 
carrying the water can. 

" Oh ! ay ! that's it ! I thought you had a leetlc 
of the Underwood, air,” thought Dame Barnard to 
herself, ** though you aj*e such a grand-looking lady.” 

Edith had taken no easy task upon herself. To go 
up-stairs was always a trouble to her now ; for the false 
leg was a poor substitute for the real one ; and the 
water-cau was heavy. Still she persisted, and had 
just reached the top of the stairs, when she saw her 
husband leaning against the balustrades above, with 
his handkerchief pressed to his eyes. lie had left 
the room for a moment to control his emotion. 
Hearing some one on the stairs, lie stoocj upright, and 
looking another way, said quickly, — 

" Come 1 come ! my good woman ; you have been 
a long time. Have you brought the water P ” 

Then receiving no immediate reply, ho turned to 
look at the person approaching, and seeing who it 
was, he exclaimed, — 

“ You P Edith ! ” Then darting forward he seised 
her burden, and looking grave and very much annoyed, 
said, “ What is the meaning of this P ” 

“ Don't be angry. I would not have carried it if 
it had not been necessary. The old servant has fallen 
down, and sprained her ancle. I happened to be 
with her when the bell rang. She said it was for this 
water, and ” 

“And so you brought it. You are a strange 
creature, Edith.” 

“ Not to you, David. Surely you understand that 
I am deeply anxious about this illness of Miss Grey’s 
— that I would render any assistance iu my power.” 

“ The best assistance you can render is to go home 
to the children, and keep them and yourself away 
from infection. I thought I bad requested you t6 do 
■o.” He spoke very constrainedly. 

“ Y° u did,” she replied gently; “ I have attended 


to your request in every particular but one. Jackson 
has gone for Dr. Burns, and will afterwards carry my 
orders to Leonora and thB rest. I ventured to remain 
here.” 

" WhyP” 

“ Because my first duty is here, David* You are 
in trouble, and I will not leave you.” 

She took his hand and kissed it. 

Ho trembled slightly, and said, ** You are vffly good, 
Edith, but I would rather be alone.” 

“ But I will not leave you alone to watch the 
dangerous sickness of a dear friend. Give me my 
fair share of your sorrow, David. Believe me, I shall 
love Miriam Grey, and be but too happy to assist you 
in restoring her to health.” 

Her husband made no reply, but pressed his lips 
hastily ou her head. She looked into his eyes, and 
shrank back from their expression for a moment; 
and then, windiug her arm round his neck, she whis- 
pered, in a voice choked with tears,— 

“ Nay, dearest, we must hope. Do not think that 
yet. You are, perhaps, not calm enough. Dr. Burns 
will soon be here. Let me, David, I intreat you, let 
me go witli you, and nurse Miriam Grey.” 

He folded her in his arms, and murmured, “ God 
bless you ; do as you will.” 

Then turning from her he walked a few paces apart 
to a small loop-hole window, and there stood gazing 
out upon the sky. Edith remained where he had left 
her, and with downcast eyes abstained from watching 
his emotion. Perhaps even David, much as he knew 
of the nature of the noble and good woman, could 
not lmve appreciated the generous love and sorrow 
that swelled her heart at that moment, or the delicate 
respect which forbore to look on his grief. Perhaps 
he thought, if indeed he thought about it at all at 
that instant, — he may have thought that this was an 
ebullition of romantic generosity on Edith's part, — a 
desire to perform an act of self-sacrifice by devoting 
herself to the service of a woman whom her husband 
had once loved. For David Underwood was well 
aware that some women like to admire their own 
virtue, much more than they care to have it admired 
by others ; and that with them, as with one of Jean 
Paul’s heroines, 11 an inclination to perform premedi- 
tated acts of kindness is the only littleness.” I say, 
David Underwood may have thought this 1 / but if he 
did think so, he was mistaken, and was speedily un- 
deccivod. Edith acted thus from no romantic gene- 
rosity towards a person she had never seen, and whom 
as yet she had no special reason for liking, but from a 
principle of duty, and an instinct of love to her 
husband. Because she loved, she desired to comfort 
and assist him in his present suffering, and because 
Bho believed it to be her duty as a wife to keep in 
David’s remembrance bis true position os a husband 
and a father, she had determined to remain with him 
now, if he would permit it. She knew that he could 
not loosen the ties Which bound him, even in thought, 
without enduring a bitter repentance ; for las nature 
was a true and loyal one: and this repentance she 
wished to save him. 
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After a fe* moments David tnrhed roudd. Some- 
thing la her attitude touched him deeply. He ap- 
proached and sai£- 

" What is it you wish me to do, Edith P ” 

" To take me with you into that chamber, and to 
ailoir me to nurse your patient'; ” she avoided repeat- 
ing a name that ho might not wish to hear. 

" Be it so,” he replied; “ your assistanOe ill be 
of great advantage. Her sister is— gone away, and 
my sister cannot be well spared ; my father's health 
is much shaken. He mast go home. If you remain, 
Mr. Shepherd need not Send his sister as he proposed. 
She would be a terrible woman in a Bick-room.” 

" Tou might be provoked to order her to begone 
before she had remained six hours, as you did that 
chattering lady at Leipzig.” 

And Edith was pleased to she her husband smile 
slightly at the recollection of his prompt and energetic 
measures on that occasion. 

“ I should be more likely to throw Miss Shepherd 
out of the window,” he said. 

“ Then, my dear David,” said his wife, assuming a 
funny little look of mock alarm, and stooping down 
once more to take up the water-can, (a female ruse to 
hide feelings remote from fun or alarm,) “pray let 
me be installed in office at once, to prevent any such 
scatidale. Do not let us complicate our difficulties 
further by a trial for manslaughter. The physician is 
lord of the sick-room; but £ don’t think his power 
extends to throwing old ladies out of the window. 
However, if you will invest me with authority as 
nurse, I will take temptation from you. I mean, I 
will keep Miss Shepherd at bay. She shall not enter 
the room. I'll frighten her.” 

David understood his wife, and he could not help 
taking her head between his hands, and pressing a 
long kiss on her forehead. 

“ God bless you, my own Edith ! What should I 
do without you ? ” His voice faltered. 

“ You would throw your tutor’s sister out of the 
window, and you would have had to wait a long lime 
for this water. Oh! I am a very useful woman.” 
There was the least possible touch of bitterness in 
the last sentence. 

David felt, without understanding it. lie kissed 
her again, and then said, as he took the water-can 
from her hands, “Come to Miriam now. She is 
sleeping uneasily, — the fever affects the head. We 
must apply cloths steeped in cold water all over it 
immediately, before she wakes.” 

Edith stepped on to open the door, and in another 
minnte was by Miriam Grey's bedside. 

* * * * v * * 

Mrs. David Underwood saw notliing in the chamber 
for several minutes except the face of Miriam Grey. 
It was disturbed frequently by convulsive twitches— 
there was a hot, hectic flush on the cheeks and fore- 
head, and the blue-veined eyelids did not quite cover 
the glassy eyes. She did not see there the beauty 
she expected. The calmness, the angelic sweetness* 
Were not there now. She could only see s face that 


might Once hate beefe beautiful j but, trith every feature 
distorted by pain; then Was ho beauty to be discovered 
there now* except by the eye of affection.- Poor 
.Miriam had been undressed by Martha end Dariie 
Barnard, and now lay within the*bed in a very uneasy 
slumber* muttering rapidly, moving her head from 
side to side, and tossing her arms to and fro. The 
only words that were distinctly audible,— and those 
recurred more often than any other, were — “ Doitirtf** 
“ Histci/b r “ They never told me!” When Edith 
heard these lost words she looked in search of David. 
He was standing at a table near the bed, pouring 
[ water into a basin. Then, steeping a doth in it, 
he advanced to the pillow, and laid it skilfully over 
the patient’s head. 'A alight shudder ran through 
her frame, and she drew her breath suddenly, but she 
did not open her eyes. Edith saw that her husband 
turned pale, though every other sign of emotion was 
suppressed. She spoke no words, but, turning away 
from the bed, beckoned Martha aside. They went to 
the window, passing by Mr. Underwood, who Bat at 
a table with his head resting on his hands, and hia 
pyes fixed on the patient. Mr. Shepherd sat in a 
great chair; near the bed, with closed eyes and folded 
hands, as if in prayer. 

“ Dr. Underwood — David— Wishes me to stay and 
nurse Miss Grey. He can trust me in cases of dan- 
gerous sickness better than a strange nurse who 
might misunderstand him.” 

“ Of course. It is very good of you, though. It 
is too much trouble. I was just perplexed on this 
subject. Father must go home. It will not do for 
him to stay here. Look at him. If you would kindly 
stay for a few hours till I can come again or send 
some one. Poor Mrs. Barnard is too old to be active 
enough.” 

“ My dear Miss Underwood, set your mind at ease 
on one point. All that the best medical skill and 
the most assiduous nursing can do for your friend 
slmll bo done. David and I will remain with her. 
Take your fat her away, and Mr. Shepherd ; they can 
do no good. No one must remain here who is not 
wanted. David will not allow it, I know ; nor will 
he allow any visitors — both for the patient's soke and 
their own — in a fever like that. Tell Miss Shepherd 
this. Come yourself, dear Miss Underwood, and I will 
meet you outside the house whenever you like ; it 
is as well not to enter it. Another thing I must re- 
quest you to do, my dear. The old servant has just 
sprained her ancle. You must find some active, trust* 
worthy person to help her — a young girl, who 0 an 
run up and down stairs quickly, and without making 
a noise. Now, come and show me where I shall find 
clean linen for Miss Grey— towels, sheets. Is theta 
a medicine chest?” 

Martha took her sister-in-law to a small inner room 
where Miss Grey kept all these things. Here site 
assisted in taking off the rest of her riding gear* Slid 
found a dressing-gown of Miss Grey's which Edith 
pnt on instead. That done, they returned to the 
sick-room and bade each other good bye in a silent 
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pressure of the hand at the foot of the bed. Martha 
then whispered a few words to her father, who 
rose at once from his seat. She did tlie same to 
Mr. Shepherd, who rose also ; and each, after casting 
one last lingering look at the poor sufferer, followed 
Marflm out of the room. Wherever else men take 
command, in the sick-room they obey women im- 
plicitly and by instinct. David, who sat beside the 

I patient, saw their movement towards the door, and 
glanced inquiringly at his wife, lie understood by 
her look in reply, that she had contrived to send them 
away. 

“ It was quite right,” he whispered. If But I must 
speak with my father and Martha. Take ‘my place 
here, and change the cloths frequently.” 

lie left the room, and .Edith took his seat beside 
Miriam Grey’s pillow. 

It was u strange position ! For a moment or two 
Edith could not help recalling the course of the 
morning's events. She had come from Torringlon 
Hull that morning, anxious about her husband’s 
meeting with his father, which was to have taken 
place ; and which, ns the render knows, did take placq 
the previous night. It had been arranged by David 
that she was to come alone to sec his sisters, and be 
introduced to his father, if, ns lie hoped, time had 
softened his father’s heart towards him. On her own 
account, Mrs. David Underwood was but little 
troubled about the meeting with her husband’s rela- 
tions. She was determined to make them like her, 
nnd she had never yet known a determination of that 
kind to fail. But there was one person in Milford 
whom she Ircmbled, brave woman as she was, to think 
of meeting; whom she bad determined not to meet 
that day, if by any womanly tact ies she could avoid 
doing so. — -That person was Miriam Grey. It was 
not jcnlousy, nor envy, that prompted this avoidance; 
her conscience acquitted her of both those ill-feelings; 
and she was glad of it, now that she was alone with 
the gentle woman who had fust won David’s love. — 
How different were the circumstances of this dreaded 
meeting from those she had sometimes imagined. 
She had pictured Miriam’s beauty as something “ too 
bright and good for humau nature’s daily food ; 
Raphael’s Virgins and young saints were scarcely so 
pure, so lovely as her dream of Miriam Grey. She 
expected to be vanquished, won in a moment by Die 
serene sweetness of her gaze to feci how far superior 
she was to women such as herself. The good Edith 
had a foolish habit of mistaking herself for one of a 
class of clever women, good for nothing but to make 
a noise in the world and do a great deal of small work 
there, which might just as well be left undone. 
Miriam Grey was in her imagination the personifica- 
tion of beauty and gentleness, and she almost felt 
ashamed to think bow far inferior in those qualities, 
the glory and the crown of womanhood, she must 
appear in David’s eyes. But now that she saw Miriam 
shorn of all that soft radiance, sick, fevered, restless, 
Edith would have made a considerable sacrifice to 
restore Miriam lo her natural health and beauty, that 


| she might have looked bn her first as she really was. 
" Now,” she thought within herself ” I shall never 
know how beautiful she really isT By tending I 
shall learn to love her, and then 1 shall certainly think 
her beautiful. Poor sufferer!” she murmured ten- 
derly, as she felt one of the small hands which were 
flung towards her at the moment, “ How hot and 
dry ! ” She then removed the cloth from her head 
and placed a fresh one there. In doing so she re- 
marked the extreme beauty of Miriam’s hair. While 
she was looking at it, the poor parched lips moved 
convulsively, and Edith heard the words. 

“ What have I done to be so wretched P — David ! 
David ! — Why did you stay away P — Married ! — I do 
not love him ! No ! no ! That was over long ago. 
But, — but ” — Here the voice died away, and suddenly 
Miriam started up iivoed, and burst into tears. Her 
eyes were open; she was awake — conscious. She 
looked eagerly round the room, and at last her eyes 
rested on Mrs. David Underwood. She gazed at her 
intently. 

“ Who are you ? ” she said in a very low tone; 
" are you P— Yes, — you are,” — 

“Edith Underwood!” said Edith, kneeling down 
and tu'king Miriam’s hand. “ You nrc very ill. I 
have come to nurse you if you will allow me.” And 
without another word between them Miriam laid hor 
aching head on Edith’s shoulder and sobbed like a 
child. 

Edith was murmuring the soft honeyed words she 
used to address to her children into Miriam’s car 
when David entered the room. He was unable to 
approach them for several minutes — lie was so dis- 
tuibed by tender feelings. But it behoved the 
physician to interfere. Gently lie separated them, 
and said gravely, 

“ Edith, my dear, Miriam’s life depends upon our 
care and control of our feelings. Get her well, and 
she shall weep as much as she likes. Now she must 
be kept quite quiet.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE FRIENDS. 

T he introduction of this engraving, from a drawing 
by J. W. Wright, affords an opportunity of making a 
I few remarks upon the history of water-colour painting, 

* and the high position it has attained in this country 
of laic years. Mr. Wright, for a considerable period, 
held the post of secretary to the Old Water-colour 
Society, whose annual exhibitions were for many 
years graced by his excellent drawings of subjects 
analogous to this, simple in character, pleasing in his 
method of treating them, and faithful as natural 
representations. 

Painting in water-colours is a comparatively modern 
invention, for though some of Die old continental 
artists made drawings with the brush, or, to speak 
more professionally, with the camel hair pencil, they 
worked only in tints of ink or umber; it never seemed 
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to enter their minds to nse colours on paper, either 
for historical or landscape painting; which is the more 
surprising, when .we recollect to what perfection the 
art of illuminating was brought in the middle ages 
and the period immediately following these. An 
exception to the above remark must be made in 
favour of those artists who practised fresoo-painting 
and distemper, both of whioh a$e executed in water- 
colours upon walls properly prepared for the purpose; 
and there is no doubt but that the earliest painters, 
prior to the appearance of Van Eyck, the supposed 
discoverer of oil-painting in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, painted solely with colours mixed 
with strong gum -water, or other solid matter to give 
body to their vehicles, and afterwards varnished 
their pictures, so as to raakothem in appearance 
somewhat similar to oil-paint^p. The name by 
which water-colours was formerly designated is 
aquarelle. 

This department of the fine arts is essentially 
English, for nowhere has it been so extensively 
practised and with so much success as among 
ourselves. In power, richness and purity of tone, we 
have brought it on an equality with oils, while in 
delicacy and transparency of tints it far surpasses the 
latter vehicle, especially for atmospheric effects. 
The first artist whose attention was drawn to water- 
colours as a means for representing landscape and 
topographical scenery, was Paul Sandby, towards the 
end of the last century, but the most he effected 
was to lay in his outlines with a broad reed-pen and 
Indian Ink, putting in his shadows with ink also, and 
then washing thin tints of appropriate colours over 
the respective parts of his subject, in feeble imitation 
of their natural colours. Contemporaneous with 
Sandby, but a little later in his praclico, was Hooker ; 
he advanced the art a step or two in his attempts to 
represent local colour in buildings, &c. ; but lie 
always thought that water-colours would never reach 
sufficient power to form what might truly be called a 
picture. Wilson and Gainsborough were sometimes 
accustomed to sketch in this style ; but as the fame 
of these artists rests on their oil-pictures only, they 
can scarcely be classed in the list of water-colour 
painters. Hearne, who was borne in 1744, and died 
in 1817, worked with greater success than any of his 
predecessors ; so did John Cozens, who died about 
1799 ; their drawings were more complete in harmony, 
more chaste in effect, and tasteful in execution ; still 
they had little pretension to colour. 

It was about the period when Cozens died, that 
there arose two men whose genius laid the foundation 
for the present elevated position of this art ; they may 
legitimately be called the founders of our school. 
The first was Thomas Girtin, born in 1775, who died at 
the premature age of twenty-seven. The other was 
our great landsoape-painter, Turner, the Royal Aca- 
demician, whose remains have only within the last 
few months been laid in the Cathedral of St. Paul. 
Drawings from Girtin’s hand were really pictures, 
and he was truly a painter, passing hours and days 


on the then most picturesque banks of the Thames, 
at Lambeth, sketching the old dilapidated dwelling, 
houses, potteries, mills, and other, suitable materials 
for illustration, with which that locality abounded, 
and which it still shows, though far less numerously 
and effectively. Ho then travelled into the north of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, improving his style 
and producing works in which the hues of nature 
were copied with a fidelity that iu those days was 
considered almost magical. Still, admirable as are 
his drawings, and highly as they are yet valued, 
they arc very far behind the works of many of bis 
immediate successors, and more so of living artists. 

It seems almost superfluous to speak of Turner, 
whose name is a “ household word ” with every lover 
of art. His drawings, like his oil-pictures, exhibit 
two distinct epochs of his practice; — the one dis- 
tinguished by the closest and truest imitation of 
nature in all her simple beauty, marvellous in delicate 
execution, — the other, glowing with all the gorgeous- 
ness and poetry of his art, even to a point generally 
considered extravagant. It would be difficult to say 
which arc now most in request, but some of his earlier 
drawings— and of small dimensions toot such as one 
would measure by inches — have sold recently for 
sums varying from one huudred to two hundred 
guineas each. 

In the year 1805, the number of artists practising 
water-colour painting had so largely increased, and 
the art had become so popular, that a body of these 
gentlemen formed themselves into a society for exhi- 
biting their works apait from the rooms in Somerset 
House used by the ltoyal Academy, and where they 
considered full justice was not rendered them. Thus 
was the Water-colour Society established, aud among 
its earlier supporters we find the names of Turner, 
Glover, Hearne, Cristall, Cotman, John Yarley; and 
somewhat later Prout, Havel!, Wright, Robson, most 
whom were associated with the men whose works 
now adorn the gallery in Pall Mall East, making up, 
perhaps, the most elegant and select pictorial exhibi- 
tion in the metropolis. The strength of this insti- 
tution has always laid in landscape-painting. 

But it was fouud necessary some years after to 
open another channel for the further development of 
this art, so popular had it become ; consequently, in 
1835, another body of younger artists, assuming the 
title of the “ New Water-colour Society,” instituted 
an exhibition of their works annually at a gallery in 
Pall Mall, which is not less worthy of a visit than tbe 
older society. Some of the best historical and 
figure subjects produced in water-colours have orna- 
mented the walls of these rooms. 

It would seem almost impossible .to carry this 
art further than it has already readied, in all thpse 
requisites that constitute good painting : our school 
is admired by all foreign artists who see what it 
produces, and who ore always ready to acknowledge 
its vast superiority over every other. We must, 
however, take one objection to a practice now much 
in vogue with many water-colour painters, which oan 
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scarcely be called legitimate ; this is the use of body- 
oolours, or solid colours, in their foregrounds and 
other parts, giving the appearance of oils to their 
work. Wc believe this to be totally unnecessary to 
give power, which may be sufficiently attained by the 
‘usual method, and it certainly detracts from the cha- 
racter of a pure water-colour drawing. 


IMPRESSIONS OP ENGLAND IN THE 
AUTUMN OP 1851. 1 

PROM LETTERS AND MEMORANDA OP 
EREDR1KA BREMER. 

IV.- 

London. — Its physiognomy. — The day-side.— Popular pleasures. — 
The Parks.— The Zoological Gartens.— The British Museum. — 
Egyptian Hall, Dioramas. —Suite of Luxury. — Contrast.— The 
night-side. — The Wretchedness of the great City. — St Giles’s. — 
Westminster. — Hogs. - Contrast — The break mg- in of Light. — 
Missionaries.— Model Dwelling-houses Boarding house.” — 
Public Baths and Wash-houses. — Schools.- - The Dormitory. — 
Emigrants’ Home.— I.itorature for the People. - Australia Felix. 
— Insufllciency of all these Remedies. 

London ! great, magnificent, wonderful Loudon ! was 
the thought .which presented itself again and again 
during uiy peregrinations and my visits to various 
districts of this immense city, and at the contemplation 
i of its rich, varied physiognomy. Prom the city, 

■ where trade lives, strives, and posts its books, spccu- 
i lates and battles for life and death in smoky, gloomy 
! streets and alleys, to Hampstead, where the country 
! joins the town, and children ride upon asses over 

green hills and dales; from the crowded, noisy Strand, 
j which you can scarcely cross for the throngs of 

■ omnibuses and carriages which are unceasingly driving 
I along it, to the silent, elegant Belgravia ; from the 
| closely built portions of the city, where human beings 

live in crowded courts and wretched dens, like moles 
in the earth, without pleasure and without light, to 
the immense, magnificent purks, — justly called the 
“ lungs of London,” where people wander calmly 
beneath gsecn trees, or beside the clear little lakes, on 
which rare water-birds swim rejoicingly ; from West- 
minster to the Tower, from St. Paul's to Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly, and so on ; all along the Thames, the broad 
Thames, with its affluent life, with its splendid bridges, 
with its steam-boats, swift as arrows, which bow down 
their chimneys as they shoot onward under these 
bridges, — what on abundance of great, characteristic 
and stroug feature is here combined with beautiful 
detail! — the splendid palaces, the elegant detached 
houses with their gardens before them, the markets 
with their flowing fountains, the numerous small green 
enclosures, with their trees and bushes, which are met 
with every here and there as a refreshment to the eye of 
the wanderers;— these, and many other similar objects. 
And on all hands that great preponderauco of sub- 
stantial, wealthy, handsome, well-built, well-arranged 
houses. 

In especial must I remark the way in which London, 
and, in fact, in which all English towns go out into, 
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or up into, the country. It is not, as in many other 
nations, by the houses becoming smaller, uglier, by 
smoking chimneys becoming more numerous, marshes 
more extensive, the refuse of the city more perceptible. 
No! on the contrary, the gardens become more 
numerous and more extensive, the houses handsomer 
and more open, the streets of the town, expand and 
become rows of beautiful villas and cottages, stone 
becomes less rare, flowers more frequeut, the grey is 
changed into green: oue remarks a something “eou 
amore ” iu the care which is bestowed upon every 
dwelling, upon every grass-plot, in the luxuriaut 
growth of every creeper which is trained up the walls 
of the houses and which eugarlands their windows ; 
iu every iron palisade, which at onco encloses and 
ornaments every plot of garden ground, and by the 
meaning of that Eu£feh word comfort being above all 
things made evident to the mind of the observer. 

In the midst of the city itself one does not think 
so much of this ; other interests have here their life 
or — death. Because the great, closely-built city, 
where human beiugs live in dense masses, where they 
live, so to say, one upon another, in secrcl or opeu 
warfare for bread or the means of existence,— the city 
becomes always, in a certain respect, a home of death 
for humanity 

When God, however, created man, he placed him 
not in a city, but in a garden ; and people have now 
begun to be aware of this in England. Men of high 
cultivation, aud even of high birth, deliver lectures 
and print pamphlets on the evils of great cities with 
their densely -built habitations, and on the injurious 
effects which tiiey produce on the human soul, as well 
as on physical life. And people are already taking 
measures by which, as cities grow, breathing room 
may grow also, aud arc preparing for the inhabitants 
the means by which, even here, they may preserve 
health, cleanliness, and the fresh enjoyments of life. 

London, though in cleanliness, fresh air, general 
regulations, aud the great number of detached houses 
standing iu their gardens, which in this respect far 
exceeds most other great towns, has yet not been able 
to avoid the curse of the great eity : I saw that, — I 
saw behind the magnificent quarters, behind the 
stately palaces, streets and markets, where the luxury 
and pomp of city and aristocratic life flourished in 
their fullest extent, that there were Ip Iden regions, 
streets and lanes where might be seen tlie very oppo- 
site of all this— haunts of human wretchedness, of 
human tatters both outward and inward. I wished 
also to see these with my own eyes; to see St. Giles’s 
and the dirty quarters behind Westminster; because 
I endeavour to see, everywhere, the best and tire 
worst, the heaven and the bell of existence iq all 
spheres of life. I wished to sep ajsq iq the life of 
London ; and I saw it. 

I began to speak Qf the city's bright side when J 
described the Great Exhibition with its cheerful Jifft. 
and I will yet linger a few moments oyer thi* side pf 
London life and oyprpoipe of its gay scenes,-^Bamely, 
those which may bs enjoyed by all, or by nearly all 
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daasei, and which, are therefore properly the people 1 * 
pleasures. 

Of these, mm wert more agreeable to me than the 
promenades in • the great Parks— Hyde-Park, the 
Green Park, Regent's Park, which last, alone, is 
several English miles in circumference. Qn Sundays, 
one sees them crowded with well-dressed people, 
mostly of the workiug classes j children tumble about 
freely on the green turf, which remains green and 
fresh notwitlistandiug, or feed with bread the beau- 
tiful swans or other aquatic birds which swim about 
on the river-like winding pieces of water. There stands 
also in one corner of 8t. James'-Park a row of cows» 
from whioh, if the pedestrians choose, they can drink 
new milk, and thua taste the pleasures of rural life ; 
neither do other refreshments fail ; but the best refresh- 
ment here is, after all, the fredft air, the wandering 
beneath green trees, the sight of the pleasure-takers, 
of the sports of the children, and the views which are 
obtained of beautiful palAceB and churohes. Queen 
Victoria may often enjoy from her royal residence of 
Buckingham Palace, the cheerful sight of her people 
thus wandering for their pleasure. Yes, it is to be 
feared that she, like other queens and kings, sees too 
much of this side of the life of her people, aud thereby 
comes to forget that there is any oilier. 

London possesses two scenes of popular enjoyment 
on a great scale, iu its British Museum and its 
Zoological Gardens. In the former, the glance is 
sent over the life of antiquity ; in the latter, over that 
of the present time in the kingdom of nature ; and in 
both may the Englishman enjoy a view of England’s 
power aud greatness, because it is the spirit of Eng- 
land which has compelled Egypt and Greece to remove 
hither their god9, their heroic statues : it is England 
whose courageous sons at this present moment force 
their way into the interior of Africa, that mysterious 
native land of miracles and of the Leviathan ; it is an 
Englishman who held in his hand snow from the 
clefts of the remote Mountains of the Moon; it is 
England which has aroused that ancient Nineveh from 
her thousands of years of sleep in the desert; England, 
whioh has caused to arise from their graves, and to 
stand forth beneath the sky of England, those witnesses 
of the life and art of antiquity which are known under 
the name of the Nineveh Marbles, those magnificent 
but enigmatical figures which are called the Nineveh 
Bulls, in the immense wings of which one cannot but 
admire the fine artistjo skill of the workmanship, and 
from the beautiful human countenances of which 
glanoss oriental despotism with eyes — such as those 
with which King Ahosuerus might have gazed on the 
beautiful Esther, when she Bank fainting before the 
power of that glanoe. They have an extraordinary 
expression— these countenances of Nineveh, so magni- 
fioent, so strong, and at the same time, so joyous— a 
something about them so valiant and so joyously 
commanding,! It wss an expression whieh surprised 
pje, And which I could not rightly comprehend. It 
would be necessary for me to see them yet again 
before I could fully satisfy myself whether this Inez- 


preamble, proudly, joyous glow uim of vfefeftW 
of tepidity | I qo\ild shfiosji fancy it plight bf the 
l*tter, when I contemplate the expression ofgenUp 
majesty in the head of the Qreoisn Jupiter. IJeyer- 
theless, whether it be wisdom m stupidity^tbpso 
representations of ancient Nineveh harp § m4 gran- 
deur and originality about them* If ere they thpn repre- 
sentatives of life there F Was life there thus proud 
and joyous, thus unconscious of trouble, care, or death, 
thus valiant, and without all arrogance F Had it spell 
eyes F Ah I aud yet it has lain buried in the sand 
of the desert, lain forgotten there mauy thousand 
years. And now, when they once more lopk up with 
those large, magnificent eyCB, they discover another 
world around them, another Nineveh which cqquot 
undorstaud what they would say. Thus proudly 
might Nineveh have looked when the prophet uttered 
above her his “ woe ! " Such a glanoe does not accord 
with the life of earth. 

In comparison with these latest discovered b4t most 
ancient works of art, the Egyptian statues fall infi- 
nitely short, bearing evidence of a degraded, sensual 
humanity, and the sume as regarded art. But neither 
of these, nor of the Elgin marbles, nor of many other 
treasures of urt iu the British Museum which testify 
at the sume time to the greatness of foregone ages, 
and to the power of the English world-conquering 
intelligence, shall I say anything, because time failed 
me rightly to observe them, and the Niueveh marbles 
almost bewitched me by their contemplation. 

It is to me difficult to imagine a greater pleasure 
than that of wandering through these halls, or than 
by a visit to the Zoological Garden which lies 04 onp 
side of the Regent’s Park. I would willingly reside 
uear this park for a time, that 1 might again and 
again wander about iu this world of animals from all 
zones, and listen to all that they have to relate, ice- 
bears and lions, turtles and eagles, the ourang-outeng 
and the rhiuoceros ! The English Zoological Garden, 
although less fortunate in its locality than the Jar din 
den Plante* in Paris, is much richer us regards animals. 
That which ut this time attracted hither most visitors 
was the uew guest of the garden, a so-called river- 
horse or hippopotamus, lately brought hither from 
Upper Egypt, where it was taken when young. It was 
yet not full grown, und hod here its own keeper— aq 
Arab — its own house, its own court, its own reser- 
voir, Xo bathe and swim iu ! TJins it Jived in eicallj 
princely Hippopotamus fashion. I saw his highness 
ascend out of his bath in a particularly good humour, 
and he looked to me like an enormous — pig, wjth AU 
enormously brood snout. He was very fiat, smooth, 
and grey, and awkward in bis movements, like tbf 
elephant. Long-necked giraffes walked about, feeding 
from wooden racks in the court adjoining that of t)p 
hippopotamus, and glancing at us across it. Quo cite, 
scarcely imagine a greater contrast than jn these 
animals. 

The eagles sate upon crags placed in a row fr pnd a fb 
a fbfty transparent arch of jrop work, an mntygn- 
menjt which sepftpd to me excellent, and which J 
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hope seemed so to them, in case they could forget 
that they were captives. Here they might breathe, 
here spread out their hugo wings, see the free 
expanse of heaven, and the sun, and build habitations 
for themselves upon the rock. On the contrary, the 
lions, leopards, and such-like noble beasts of the 
desert, seemed to me particularly unhappy in their 
iron-grated stone vaults ; and their perpetual, uneasy 
walking backwards and forwards in their cages — I 
could not see that without a feeling of distress. IIow 
beautiful they must be in the desert, or amid tropical 
woods, or in the wild caverns of the mountains, those 
grand, terrific beasts — how fearfully beautiful ! One 
day I saw these animals during their feeding time. 
Two men went round with wooden vessels filled with 
pieces of raw meat ; these were taken up with a large 
; iron-pronged fork, and put, or rather flung, through 
the iron grating into the dens. It was terrible to see 
the savage joy, the fury, with which the food was re- 
ceived and swallowed down by the beasts. Three 
pieces of meat were thrown into one great vault 
which was at that time empty, a door was then 
drawn up at the back of the vault, and three huge 
yellow lions with shaggy manes rushed roaring in, 
and at one spring each possessed himself of his piece 
of flesh. One of the lions held his piece between 
his teeth for certainly a quarter of an hour, merely 
growling and gloating over it in savage joy, whilst his 
flashing eyes glared upon the spectators, and his tail 
was swung from side to side with an expression of 
defiance. It was a splendid, but a fearful sight. One 
of my friends was accustomed sometimes to visit 
these animals in company witli his little girl, a 
beautiful child, with a complexion like milk and 
cherries. The sight of her invariably produced great 
excitement in the lions. They seemed evidently to 
allow their love to her iu a ravenous manner. 

The serpents were motionless in their glass house, 
and lay, half-asleep, curled around the trunks of trees. 
In the evening by lamp-light they become lively, and 
then, twisting about and flashing forth their snaky 
splendours, they present a fine spectacle. The snake- 
room, with its walls of glass, behind which the snakes 
live, reminded me of the old northern myth of 
Nastrond, the roof of which was woven of snakes’ 
bocks, the final home of the ungodly-— an unpleasant, 
but vigorous picture. The most disagreeable and 
the ugliest of all the snakes, was that little snake 
which the beautiful Queen Cleopatra, herself false as 
a serpent, placed at her breast ; a little grey, flat- 
headed snake which liked to bury itself in the sand. 

The monkey-family lead a sad life ; stretch out 
their hands for nuts or for bread, with mournful 
human gestures; contentious, beaten, oppressed, 
thrust aside, frightening one another, the stronger 
the weaker— mournfully human also. 

Sad, also, was the sight of an ourang-outang, spite 
of all its queer grimaces, solitary in its house, for it 
evidently suffered ennui, was restless, and would go 
out. It embraced its ^keeper and kissed him with real 
human tenderness. The countenance, so human, yet 


without auy human intelligence, made a painful im- 
pression upon me ; so did the friendly tame oreaturc 
liere, longing for its fellows, and seeing around it 
only human beings. Tltou poor animal 1 Fain would 
I have seen thee in the primeval woods of Africa, 
caressing thy wife in the clear moonlight of the 
tropical night, sporting with her among the branches 
of the trees, and sleeping upon them, roeked by tlio 
warm night wind. There thy ugliness would have 
lmd a sort of picturesque beauty. After the strange 
beast-man had climbed hither and tliither along the 
iron railing, seizing the bars with his hands, and feet 
which resembled hands, and also with his teeth, he 
took a white woollen blanket, wrapped it around him 
in a very complicated manner, and ended by laying 
himself down as a humau being might do, in his 
chilly, desolate room. They say that he will not live 
long in this country. 1 

After this, all the more charming was the spectacle 
presented by the water-fowl from every zone,— Ducks, 
Swans, and Co. all quite at home here, swimming in 
the clear waters, among little green islands on which 
they had their little huts. It was most charmingly 
pretty and complete. And the mother-duck with her 
little, lively golden-yellow flock, swimming neck and 
heels after her, or seeking shelter under her wings, is 
at all times one of the most lovely scenes of natural 
life — resembling humanity in a beautiful manner. 

Even among the wild beasts I saw a beautiful 
human trait of maternal affection. A female leopard 
had in her cage two young cubs, lively and playful as 
puppies. When the man threw the flesh into her 
cage, she drew herself back and let tile young ones 
first seize upon the piece. 

Crows from all parts of the world hcie live together 
in ono neighbourhood, and that the chattering and 
laughter was loud here did not surprise me, neither 
that the European crows so well maintained their 
place among their fellows. That which, however, 
astonished and delighted me was, the sweet flute-like 
melodious ‘ tones of the Australian crow. In the 
presence of this crow from Paradise — for originally it 
must have come therefrom — it seemed to me that all 
the other crows ought to have kept silence with their 
senseless chattering. — But they were nothing but 
crows, and they liked better to hear themselves. 

Parrots from all lands lived and qua felled together 
in a large room, and they there made such a loud 
screaming, that in order to stand it out one must have 
been one of their own relations. Better be among 
the silent, dejected, stealthy, hissing, shining snakes 
than in company with parrots! The former might 
kill the body, but the latter the soul. 

Twilight came on, and drove me out of the Zoolo- 
gical Garden each time I was there, and before I 
had seen all its treasures. Would that I might return 
there yet a third time and remain still longer ! 

Among the places in London which were much 

(1) The ourang-outADg la dead tinea Mill Bremer's visit. He 
died of inflammation of the lungs, nnd, with truth It may bo said, 
much regretted. During his short life In the gardens he had i 
shown himself dooQe, and remarkably Intelligent— Taavs. 
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visited at this time bj the millions of strangers who 
streamed hither, was the Egyptian Hall, — a temple 
or museum for the remarkable things and cariosities 
from all foreign lands, wliifch are travelling through 
the world, together with extraordinary men, animals, 
conjurers and conjuration, — a temple of novelty 
which ought to be found in every great city, for the 
support and refreshment of the spirit of curiosity in 
the human breast. I saw liere a couple of beautiful 
dioramas, and these were a glorious and extraordinary 
delight. What is the use of giving oneself a deal of 
trouble to travel through far couutrics, in the face of 
danger by land and sea— to make great efforts to bo 
in time for the railway-train — to get up in the night 
to go on board the steam-boat or by diligence — to cat 
food which does not agree with one — to lose one’s 
luggage and all one’s clothes — to bepayingone’s money 
away all daylong— to have an empty purse and weary 
body — in a word, to do battle with a thousand 
difficulties, — when one can, here at the Diorama, sit 
quietly upon a bench, listen to music, nnd for a shilling 
behold Europe, Asia or America pass before one, 
exhibit their mins, their rivers, their capitals, their 
temples, and beautiful natural scenes before one’s 
eyes? Thus it was that I here beheld Egypt and the 
Nile travel past me; saw the ancient pyramids and 
temples with their colossal statues; saw Copts and 
Turks reposing beneath the palm-trees, and European 
tourists smoke their cigars under the nose of the old 
gods of the Hindoos; saw Sirius ascending brilliantly 
above the Nile ; saw the beautiful head of the Sphinx 
glancing upward from the desert sand, whilst night 
rested abovo the desert, and Canopus looking down 
upon it— a sight which I shall never forget ! Don ond 
this, I allowed the journey from London to Calcutta to 
journey past me ; by Malta, and the Mediterranean, 
through the desert by caravan, with camels, Arabs, 
and so on to Ceylon and Hittdoost.au with its cities 
and Hindoo temples. And it is impossible for me to 
say how convenient and entertaining I found it all. 

Among tho luxurious establishments of London, I 
heard much said of the clubs; palnce-likc houses 
where certain corporate bodies in the government or 
the city have their place of meeting arranged for 1 heir 
own especial accommodation, and where everything 
which is most recherchte in food and in wine, nnd every 
article of life’s luxury is provided for the use of these 
gentlemen. I was shown the Lawyers’, the Merchants* 
and the United-Service Club Houses, with many 
others. Men of all classes who have good incomes 
may here enjoy themselves every day, without any 
other danger — than that of here forgetting the nobler 
business of life and their better self; for these 
magnificent abodes are the promoters of selfishness 
and the desire for self-iudulgcnce ; and the man ac- 
oustomed to the refined enjoyments of the club not 
unfrequently comes to despiso the more frugal meal 
of home, and simple domestic pleasure. He is afraid 
qf taking an amiable wife because be might fee pre- 
vented from having his delicate club-house dinner; 
and the man thus corrupted by luxury, renders him- 
vot. xv. 


self inoapable of life’s beat enjoyment. Ah t he done 
still worse than that, because the evil which self' 
indulgence begets is not negative;, is sot merely 
individual ! 

And now from these balls, where the thirst of 
pleasure— a beautiful, false Delilah — seeks to lull men 
to sleep and rob them of their strength, and the 
saloons where self-indulgent women trifle away life 
in vanity, and worse still, although they have not 
their public club-houses for this purpose, I will pass 
over at once to scenes which present the strongest 
contrast aud resemblance to these places — the quarters 
in London where the wretched, the poor and the 
openly criminal of the community have also their clubs 
and places of meeting, the great revelation of the 
dark Bide of life. 

1 had already seen it many times, even in the rich 
splendid parts of the city. I had seen in front of 
magnificent shops, filled with bread and confectionary 
of every kind, women stealing along with pallid coun- 
tenances and glances which earnest ly demanded what 
the lips dared not to ask ; 1 had seen children coming 
out of the cross streets of the Strand, children with 
eyes so beautiful that I could have kissed them, but 
clothed in rags nnd covered with dirt which was 
revolting, aud I proposed to myself to see the “night- 
shade” of London life in its fullest bloom. The 
poibou-flowcr of this name, so dangerous to the noblest 
feelings of humanity, and thence seizing upon life, 
grew here in luxuriance — that I knew — not in nature, 
but in human life. 

And T saw it, saw it in St. Giles’s, and in particular in 
a part of Westminister, the whole quarter, streets and 
lanes, filled with wretched half-tumble-down houses, 
windows stopped up with rags, rags banging flutter- 
ing in the wind outside the houses, as if they were 
banners; everything in tatters, everything dirty, 
wretched! And human beings with truces of the 
ale-house upon them, traces of every species of 
vice, of crime and want and misery; pallid-faced 
women and men, great, ill-conditioned boys and girls, 
who in the middle of the day idlcfd about doing 
nothing ; in fact “ the dangerous classes” were here in 
vigorous growl li ! But even into this realm of dark- 
ness had the light of the sun begun to penetrate. 

Only a few years ago it was not safe even for the 
police authorities to venture into this quarter, and 
sc\ oral persons of the better class who had ventured 
into houses here were never afterwards heard of. 
Some, however, ventured in yet again, and came out 
scathlcss. Clergymen, “ the Missionaries of the Poor,” 
dared to come hither without fear, because they too 
were poor in everything but the strength of eternal 
life they dared to come hither; visited the sick and 
dying, penetrated into every comer and nook, helping, 
comforting, admonishing, and bearing away with them 
the intelligence of what they had seen and expe- 
rienced into a higher class of society. That was. the 
beginning. After that oame men of respectability, 
birth, fortune men— yes, and women also, of high 
acquirements, who turned themselves hither both with 
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thought and deed. Thus real and powerful material 
.means were enlisted in the service of humanity. A 
broad street was opened through the dcuscst portion 
of the district, through the worst abodes of darkness, 
and was now in progress of completion. An old 
house which had bceu purchased and converted into 
" Model Hoarding-houses,” stood close beside the 
former den of thieves, whither guests had been in- 
: veigled and plundered, if not murdered. 

I “ I expected this summer to have seen many of 
| my countrymen,” lamented a fat and ugly French 
I hostess, to ono of her wretched neighbours, “ but I 
hove had scarcely any. My room stands empty ! ” 

I did not much wonder at that when I went through 
this room, up in a third story, and afterwards saw the 
rooms in the large model eating-house just by, esta- 
blished by Lord Canning, and where everything, 
although in the highest degree homely, was rcmaikable 
for cleanliness and order. This house was under the 
management of respectable people, a man and his wife, 
with a fixed salary, who had one hundred boarders, 
nil men. Five or six beds stood in each room. Fresh 
air, cleauliuess and good order prevailed everywhere ; 

I saw also a lodging-house somewhat of this kind, but 
for decayed gentlemen. Each of these had, besides a 
• small sum weekly, a bedroom together with fuel and 
the privilege of reading in a common room. Each 
cooked his own food by his own fire. 

I saw in tho eating-room here, ns well us in the 
kitchen, several highly originul countenances, good 
studies for a Boz or Hogarth, and evidently still 
estimable ruins of a better and not insignificant 
humanity. It seemed to me that I could observe 
truces of genius or humour of so high a degree that 
something great might have come out of them if they 
had not gone astray or lost their balance. However 
that might be, still these figures, with their remarkable 
noses, seen by the light of the fire, with their pipes or 
their tea cups, each oue busied for himself in that 
large warm room, produced a peculiar appearance, not 
unpleasing nor without interest. They had shelter, 
companionship, a certain independence, and a certain 
comfort, these old gentlemen. They might wait in 
! peace for the great “ flitting-day.” 

I saw also u newly-erected Bagged School in this 
quarter, but the scholars were evidently yet an un- 
cultivated set of urchins, who had great need to go to 
i school. Public baths and washhouses had been also 
established here, and these were assiduously visited 
on Saturdays. Who does not sec in all this the com- 
mencement of a better state of things ? and already 
' has this begun through these means in various pArls 
of London. In many of the worst und poorest parts 
of London have model lodging-houses been established, 
or are about to be so, together with public baths and 
washhouses. 

I visited one of the larger model dwelling-houses, 
j in company with the good and cheerful Mrs. C., whose 
! countenance belongs to that class which ought often 
to be seen in dark places, because it is Jike sunshine. 
U'-fhe building, a large wdl-construoted block, with 
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f accommodation for twenty families and one hundred 
and twenty-three single women, was known by the 
appellation of Thanksgiving Buildings, because it had 
been erected the year after the last visitation of the 
cholera iu London, and in grateful acknowledgment of 
its ceasing in a quarter where, in consequence of the 
unhealthiness of the houses, it had been most fatally 
prevalent. In truth, a beautiful mode of returning 
thanks to God ; worthy to be considered and imitated ! 

We visited a few families. The doors of their 
dwellings had handsome knockers upon them, and 
everything in the interior was arranged with the same 
well-considered attention as in Prince Albert's cot- 
tages. The mistresses of these families, agreeable look- 
ing young women, with many children, took an especial 
pleasure in showing us how easily and abundantly the 
fresh water ilowed forth by merely turning a little 
tap. They seemed to place a particular value upon j 
this. The rooms were light, and in arrangement and i 
number similar to those in the dwellings I have 1 
already described. One of the women, mother of two 
little children, lamented that the rent was high, and 
that she was unable to do anything to assist her 
husband in providing for tho family. Formerly, and ' 
while unmarried, and in the employment of a dress- | 
maker, she had been able to earn seven shillings a- 
week. She mentioned this with a melancholy ex- 
pression ; and one could not but, while listening to her, 
think upon the deplorable manner in which the educa- 
tion of the poor woman is circumscribed, and which 
allows to her baud no other occupation but that of 
the seamstress. IIow easily the woman's work at 
home, in manufacture or art, might be advantageous 
both to the husband and the family ! 

A bath and washing establishment were in progress 
of preparation within the building. The rooms for 
single women were yet empty ; nor were, indeed, all of 
them complete; und even when they are finished, I 
hope that they may not become occupied, at least by 
amiable women. Each room is intended for two 
occupants, each of whom will pay one shilling per 
week as rent; and the rooms arc so small and so ! 
entirely devoid of comfort of any kind, that it required 
an effort to look at them. I could not help thinking 
of the magnificent club-houses. Not that I would 
have such for women ; but, nevertheless, I would have 
something a little nice, and with some convenience — 
yes, and with Something attractive in tife neighbour- 
hood; this is a mere act of justice which I would 
demand for these lonely ones ! 

Tho great public washhouses present a gladdening ! 
sight. Huudreds of women stood here, each one in 
her little alcove, with her steaming wash before her, 
busy and cheerful. 

“ I can get all my washing done in two hours," 
said a woman to me, with sparkling eyes, beside whom 
I stood. . 

“ And how frequently is it needful for you to wash?" 
inquired L . m 

“ Once a week," replied she, “ I have a husband 
and five little children." 
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One may fancy ttijs woman doing her washing at 
home, drying and ironing It on the Saturday in the 
only room in which is the whole family, in order to 
have the olotlics ready for the Sunday; one may 
fancy the husband coming home on the Saturday 
eveuing from his a week’s work in order to enjoy rest 
and refreshment with his fumily — and finding the 
room full of wet olothes, damp, or filled with steam 
during the ironing process; the wife, occupied by her 
work, tired, and perhaps cross, the children in the 
way, or else — out of the way, in order to make room 
for the wet clothes! If the husband, under such 
circumstances, did not leave home and wife in order to 
find rest and refreshment at the alehouse, he must 
have had the soul of a martyr and hero ! 

In these new public washhouses, the wife can do 
the whole of her washing and have it ironed and 
finished,, in two hours. Aud it was in the highest 
degree interesting to observe the means by which 
this operation in all its various departments can 
be carried on so rapidly aud so well, and at the same 
time, for so small a payment. 

The baths arc also much frequented by the lower 
classes, but that most generally on the Saturday. 
And then the numbers arc so great, that the lobbies 
arc crowded with people waiting for their turns. Both 
these institutions tiro of incalculable benefit to the 
domestic life of the poor. 

What the model dwelling-houses arc and may be- 
come for the same class, the following anecdote may 
suffice to prove. 

“On one of my visits to the Metropolitan build- 
ings,” related to me Dr. S. S., one of the noble 
men who was foremost in their establishment, “I saw 
a woman standing at her open door. She greeted mp 
so pleasantly, and with so kind an expression, that I 
was involuntarily compelled to stand and speak to her. 
She invited me into her dwelling, a sitting-room and 
kitchen, (but which also was a sitting-room,) showed 
me how prettily arranged she and her husband had 
everything here, the beautiful, extensive prospect 
from the window, and how convenient was everything 
within; sho showed mo their flowers, books, birds, 
and seemed to be made most sincerely lmppy by all 
these things. I fell into conversation with her, aud by 
this means became acquainted with her history. 

“‘We have been in better circumstances,’ said she; 
‘at one time, indeed, we were very well off. But my 
husband became surety for a friend in whom he had as 
entire faith as in himself. Uis friend, however, became 
bankrupt, and by this means we lost nearly all that 
we possessed. We were obliged to sell a part of out 
furniture, aud to remove from our comfortable dwell- 
ing to one much worse, but of a r|pt which we could 
afford. Here, however, new misfortunes mot us; 
everything began to go downward with us ; we were 
obliged to sell the greater part of that which was yet 
left, and again to remove. We took a house in one of 
the suburbs of London, the best that we could get for 
the low rent which we could now ufford. But it was 
n gloomy, damp, ugly, aud in the highest degree incon- 


venient dwelling. When my husband Used to none 
into the gloomy, chilly room, he became, at it were, 
struck with numbness. He sate silent, without taking 
pleasure in anything ; he could not even open a book, 
and reading used formerly to be his greatest delight. 
“ It is all over with us now,” thought I to myself, 
“ and wo must sink down into wretched poverty." 

“ • One day, however, I saw by chance, in the news- 
paper, an advertisement of rooms here at a reasonable 
rate, and I thought, if we could only manage to get 
into these rooms, he would perhaps come round again. 
I persuaded him therefore to let us go and look at 
them. These rooms which wc now have, were fortu- 
nately still uutenanted ; and as we could produce the 
required certificate of character and respectability, 
wc were accepted as tenants. My husband bad not 
been long in these cheerful, excellent rooms, before 
he again took (o his books, and began to work afresh. 
“ Thank God ! ” thought I, “ now are we right again !” 

“ ‘ And so it m ns. My husband now earns good 
wages, and is promised an advance in them. Our 
rent costs but three shillings a-week. We are now 
again getting ou in the world — God be praised J *” 

And a hand extended to the sinking ; — light, air, 
heal tli, hope to those who sit in darkness — behold, 
these arc offered by tin's institution of a truly Christian 
community, to the children of desolation. Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord! 

“ If you could remain longer with us,” said the 
same friend of humanity to me, “I would take you 
with me in my walks through the city, and I would 
show you, not our palaces and places of magnificence, 
but our wretchedness, and that which we do to 
alleviate it.” 

And I have now seen sufficient thereof for me to 
say, that much is done, but that still more yet remains 
to be douc. llow much may be conceived from this 
single fact, that out of the immense population of 
the London poor only about fifteen hundred persons 
can be acconnnodafcd in the model dwelling-house ! 

In connexion with these establishments will I 
mention two of a similar design which I visited 
during my stay in London. One of these is known 
under flic appellation of “ The Dormitory for Thieves.” 
This was the undertaking of a single individual, and 
still depends, in a great measure, upon the extra- 
ordinary courngo and clcar-hcadcdncss of this one 
'man, together with private assistance which his 
undertaking has received from noble-minded women 
and men. 

Mr. Nash was a teacher in a Bagged School. 'Just 
opposite the school was an open shed, beneath which 
Mr. Nash observed that early in the toofning a 
number of youths, of from about seventeen to twenty 
years of age, assembled, who appeared to have no other 
place of shelter. Before long hejell into conversation 
with them, and learnt that such was the Case, and 
that these youths spent the greater part of the Bight, 
as well as of the day, on foot for the purposes of 
theft or plunder. He inquired from them whether 
they would be willing to give up this misemble 
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occupation for sometliing better. All deolsred that 
they had no hig her wish than to do so. Mr. Nash 
then proposed to them that they should pass through 
a probatory period of two weeks, during which they 
should be placed in a solitary room, aud have no other 
food than bread and water. After this time of trial, 
if they passed well through it, he promised to receive 
them into the school, and teach them some trade, of 
which they themselves should have the choice, and 
which would thus open to them a respectable path 
for the future. The boys willingly entered into the 
plan, and, under the oversight of Mr. Nash, com- 
menced their noviciate on bread and water ; a pound 
weight of bread each a-day, in a solitary room, but 
without fastenings. Some of them grew weary in 
a few days, and went out again to cheat and to steal, 
but the greater number persevered, and with these 
Mr. Nash commenced the institution called the 
“Dormitory,” which soon extended [itself, and now 
oontains about fifty pupils, mid at which forty or more 
candidates present thciusdu's weekly, young men of 
from sixteen to thirty ycurs of age, who arc desirous 
of leaving the paths of vice. The great school for 
juvenile offenders, situated a few miles from London, 
receives only children under fifteen years of age. I 
very much regret that my time was too short to allow 
of my visiting it. 

The house designed for the Dormitory was now 
building, and Mr. Nash was therefore compelled from 
want of room to reject each week many young men 
who were desirous of being received on trial. The 
fifty who had successfully passed through the heavy 
probation, — a short one, it is true, but a sufficient trial 
for young men with hungry stomachs, unbroken wills, 
and unaccustomed to discipline, — were employed in 
various rooms as shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, 
smiths, printers, and so on. They scarcely looked up, 
and were zealously occupied by their work. Three 
young men, of from eighteen to twenty, underwent, as 
best for them, their trial in an empty room the doors 
of which stood open. They Lad determined upon 
pursuing a certain trade, and had firmly resolved upon 
amending their course of life. I saw among these 
young men many pleasant, hopeful countenances, and 
some also which it required courage to admit into an 
institution for improvement. 

But this Mr. Nash has a countenance which is 
remarkable for great courage and the most cheerful 
confidence. And, perhaps, it is precisely this very 
courage and this cheerful confidence which are most 
needed and of which there is most want iu society. 
Perhaps there would not be found anything altogether 
irremediable in the world if we bad only this right 
courage, this right trust— in the strength of resur- 
rection! 

The fallen youths in this institution are taught not 
merely a handicraft trade, but, as a matter of course, 
first and foremost the principles of Christianity. 
Many of them are destined for emigration, and, after 
having well passed through their apprenticeship, obtain 
aid for their outfit and their voyage, which is in a 


general way to Australia. For Australia Felix is 
a picture which floats before the eye of the converted 
youth as the goal and reward of his industry and his 
good couduct during his apprenticeship. And tho 
beautiful skies of Australia scorn intended fay Provi- 
denco as a symbol of mercy, to entice home the 
prodigal but repentant son of earth. 

I hear at this point au objection which is often 
mode. 

“You arc promoters of crime, inasmuch as you 
assist the criminal more than the innocent; inasmuch 
as the quality of thief becomes & letter of recommen- 
dation to ( the Dormitory for Thieves/ and thence to 
Australia.” 

This objection would be just if no protecting, aiding 
hand were stretched forth to guiltless and destitute 
youth. But in England this objection is overruled by 
many benevolent institutions. Among these is the 
Emigrant’s Home for young persons who can produce 
certificates of blameless life, and who wish to emi- 
grate, but have not the means of so doing. I visited 
the Home, where young women of the working class 
and of good character are received for a time, 
examined, and afterwards enabled to leave the country 
and to obtain situations in the English colonics. 
Between seven and eight hundred young women had, 
within rather more than a year, been sent abroad from 
this Home, their passage, paid, and services obtained 
for them in the colonics, mostly in New Zealand and 
Australia. In the Ilnggcd Schools also is Australia 
Felix a land which stands before the souls of the 
children as a future home with a brighter sky and better 
prospects for them than their native land, and the send- 
ing them thither is a reward for their progress in 
learning. From th irtecn to fifteen years of age they are 
sent thither, — that is to say, to the southern part of 
the continent, where the climate is most healthy, and 
where none of the convict population are to be met 
with ; these, as is well known, being confined to the 
northern coast. The children obtain situations in the 
families of the wealthy colonists, still remaining in 
connexion with the mother-school which sent them 
out ; and tlieir letters to the teachers and their friends, 
about the country and the people of that new world 
to which they have removed, diffuse the utmost 
pleasure and excite the deepest interest in the old 
home. I read some of these letters printed in small, 
neat, stitched pamphlets, which arc sold and circulated 
for a few pence, together with many other small 
writings of the same price and form. I read with 
great interest these child-like, naive descriptions, 
fresh with morning dew, from the new world. And 
this led me to a more intimate acquaintance with the 
popular folk-literature of England. This subjects 
however, is too great to bo treated of here, and 
demands a separate chapter. Merely a few words in 
short. 

In order that it may actually be an advantage to the 
child to learn to read in the school, it is of importance 
that when it leaves the school it may find something 
good to $ead,— something improving for the under- 
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standing something ennobling for ibe heart. Rich 
men’s children have this in superabundance; the 
children of the poor have long had, and still in many 
countries have, when they leave school, no other 
reading of an amusing kind to go to than wretched 
ballads, rude stories, immoral tales and pictures, which 
degrade mind and taste,— and they form themselves 
accordingly. In England, and in various cultivated 
countries, people have begun zealously to provide for 
the needs of the reading portion of the lower classes. 
Societies liave been formed both in the Episcopal 
Church and other religious bodies, for the diffusion of 
useful and entertaining reading, designed especially 
for the youth of the lower classes who have the wish 
to read, but who have not the means of purchasing 
expensive books. Small works illustrated with beau- 
tiful vignettes circulate in England by thousands, 
especially narratives, biographies, and such like, which 
are calculated to please the most uneducated os well 
as the most childish mind. The number of these 
writings, and so-called “ tracts,” w hich arc sold at from 
one penny to sixpence each, is immense in England. 
They circulate over the whole country, and may be 
met with in all the bookshops. 

In the Ragged Schools, in the Model-boarding 
houses, in the Home for poor emigrants, in 1 he Dor- 
mitory for thieves, in many benevolent institutions, 
had I seen a copper-plate portrait of a handsome 
middle-aged gentleman, holding a roll of paper in his 
hand, from which he seemed ubout to read. This 
was the portrait of Lord Ashley, now Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. It was thus that he stood up, time afLcr time, 
in Parliament, with narratives which he had collected 
and written down from the life of the working classes 
of England, with its neglects and necessities, its 
temptations to crime, and its bitterness against 
society, especially in the manufacturing districts. It 
was thus that he continued to stand forth and to 
plead, spite of opposition, derision, reproach, and 
threats, until he aroused that universal aitention, 
and that universal sympathy for the sufferings of the 
lower classes of society, which he made it his mission 
to search into and to ullcviatc. Thus, he bccAmc the 
promoter of important reforms, and of many excellent 
institutions for the oppressed and the fallen of the 
labouring classes. Thus, lie became so well known 
for his spirit of active human kindnpss, that not long 
since, the thieves of London, to the number of more 
than a thousand, if I am not mistaken, sent to Lord 
Ashley, requesting that he would meet them at a 
certain place, which they named, where they wished 
to ask his advice, as to how they might get into some 
better way of life. Lord Ashley undertook to meet 
these thieves. These dangerous classes had laid aside 
their fearful aspect for the ocoasion. They came now 
as repentant children to a father, to whose counsel 
and guidance they would submit themselves. During 
I this meeting, his lordship wished to give a small sum 
of money to an old man, but not having small change 
with him, produced a sovereign, and asked if some 
ono would go out and get chango for hii^ Many 


hands were stretobed forth, and Lord Ashley gave 
the gold coin to a boy, who immediately sprang out 
witli it. As he remained a considerable time away, a 
general uneasiness spread itself through the assembly ; 
all looked eagerly towards the door, all were evidently 
anxious that he should not abase the confidence of his 
lordship ; and when, at length, he returned with the 
proper • amount of change, a general satisfaction 
showed itself. 1 

I am sorry not to know more about this conference, 
nor what advice Lord Ashley gave to the thieves, 
bccauso it must have been something beyond mere 
theory. The Dormitory, as a preparatory institution, 
and emigrat ion to countries where there is plenty of 
honest labour and labour's wages, are good practical 
means, which Lord Ashley could refer them to. 

And it cannot be denied, that England in its ex- 
tensive and ns yet scantily-peopled colonies, has ail 
excellent mode of assistance and resource for its 
dangerous population, and in especial for its super- 
abundant population. And one cannot but acknow- 
ledge that it is the increasing emigration to these 
colonies which gives England at this time freer 
breathing-room and a more vigorous life. 

Nevertheless, even this aid is insufficient, — is not the 
fundamental aid, but merely temporary aid, — and ruin 
and danger would, even with it, always recur, and 
again implant themselves in Englund, and in every 
new England \ if there had not, within the working 
classes themselves, arisen at this very time a move- 
ment, a vitality, which, — I openly acknowlege it,— 
appears to me the actually new and saving life of this 
age ; the actually progressive, yet at the same time, 
truly conservative, new life of society, the latest, 
freshest, shoots on the world-old tree of Yggfctail. 

Although not fully able at this time to go into tlio 
subject with any degree of completeness, I must yet 
say sufficient thereon to induce noble and unpre- 
judiced minds to give to it the aitention which it 
deserves. 

( To be continued.) 

CHIKAGOU AND TONIKA* 

A F ASS AG E IN TIIE ABORIGINAL IIISTOBY OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

BY KISS RACHEL Q. II EYES. 

Chapter I. 

On (lie west hank of the Mississippi River, on a 
h jg h bluff commanding a view of many miles of that 

(1) This anecdote la substantially true, excepting that tha actor 
in it was Mr. Mayhew inatead of the Earl of Shaftesbury.— 

Trakr. 

(2) [We copy the following itrlUng and graphic stoiy flrom an 
American Contemporary. “ 8artam’a Union Magas Ine of Literature 
and Art,"— a work of eatabltahed aa Well aa of merited repute. 
Occasionally, we shall, no doubt, And in this periodical, and In 
others of similar character iaiued In " the States, much that cannot 
fall to Interest and Inform our renden. We ahaU insider ounattes 
fully Justified in adopting any such material, always, of count, 
acknowledging the source. We need scarcely say, that tha parted- 
leal works of the States borrow from us very fkaaly: they are at 
perfect liberty to do so; we shall, indeed, rqjolct to see that 
our labours here are made usefhl to our brethren on Urn other side 
of the Atlantic; and they will not, wo feel sun, grudee us an 
equal advantage In consulting their pages for the benefit of our 
readers.] 
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turbid and impetuous stream — now the site of the 
beautiful town of Natchez— was situate, in 1729, the 
village of the Natchez tribe of Indians. South of 
this, at the distance of about three-quarters of a mile, 
stood the French fort of St. Rosalie, containing a 
small garrison under the command of Captain du 
Chopart, who was also governor of the colony in its 
immediate neighbourhood. This colony consisted of 
some two to three hundred persons — men, women, 
and children. And these were made up of soldiers, 

| traders, agriculturists, artisans, and lastly, of gentle- 
men ; by which wc mean the poor relations of some 
of the French nobility, who had come out under the 
auspices of the great financier, Law, to mnkc their 
fortunes, and to find a grave. The settlement of 
these emiffris joined immediately on to the Indian 
village, and was in many respects like it; except 
that here and there something of a more ambitious 
form than a hut met the eye, and claimed the dis- 
tinction of a house. This proximity of habitation 
made the inmates very neighbourly in their ways and 
communications. There was, therefore, going on, a 
gradual fusion of the races and languages, which, had I 
no serious event ruptured their harmony, might have 
furnished our linguists with a new field for etymo- 
logical investigation. The Indians, who were a 
shrewd and quick-witted people, were not long in 
acquiring a very free use of the patois; while their 
own tongue, remarkably expressive and copious, gave 
evidence of a fund of observation and reflection 
which the student of mere book-knowledge would be 
slow to credit. The French, indeed, were their 
superiors in the arts of civilized life: that is, they 
professed the Christian religion, bad a clmpcl, and had 
a CapuHiin clergyman in the person of Father Philibert, 
who was also a missionary among the Indians — some 
half-dozen of whom were neophytes. Rut as to their 
morals — it is not necessary to make any very nice 
distinctions. Savage or civilized, mankind have among 
them about the same proportions of brute nature. 
Put both together in the wilderness, and they will 
soon learn to meet each other half way. 

Extending back from the edge of the bluff tlmt. 
overlooked the river, might have been seen, on a 
sultry afternoon in the latter part or the month of 
August, a collection of huts constituting the Natchez 
village. Each hut was erected in accordance with the 
caprice or taste of its owner, without regard to beauty 
in form or order in relation to its neighbours ; so that 
the whole, as an exhibition of architectural design, 
might not have excited the admiration of a modern 
Pollio. Could the author of the “Vestiges of the 
Creation ” have looked down upon it from the cloudy 
eminence of his cosmological theory, he might have 
derived from the view another argument in favour of 
the dispositions of unintelligent affinities, and pointed 
to the development of a general figure that arose out 
of no apparent intention. The arrangement, however, 
had at least this advantage, that no one individual's 
ttete was sacrificed to a general desire of uniformity ; 
and if each individual was pleased, the aggregate of 


the pleasure was a public blessing. There were, at 
the same time, two objects which rose into view above 
the line of the common level. The first was the 
temple— an edifice with an arched roof, surrounded by 
a palisade, upon the points of which were exposed 
some half-dozen score of human heads; some half, 
some wholly, denuded of the flesh, bleaching and 
festering in the hot air. The next erection of im- 
portance was the residence of the Great Chief ; or, as 
lie was called, the Brother of the Sun. This was 
built upon an elevated platform of earth, and was 
more spacious than any of the others. The Brother 
of the Sun himself was not at present visible, but had 
retired from the presence of the greater luminary of 
the world ; contenting himself, as an evidence of his 
existence, with an occasional puff of smoke from his 
pi [ic, while he sat within the door. His three young 
wives lay in a quiet snooze, by the side of a large 
dog, on some mats at the further end of the royal 
residence. Most of the huts were likewise silent, 
their inmates probably indulging in the siesta or the 
pipe. To diversify the scene, one might observe, 
here and there, little groups of negroes, male and 
female, young and old, sitting quietly by the side of 
their huts, enjoying with lazy delight the hot beams 
I tint fell directly upon their black and unctuous 
visages.* They were slaves, whose occupation was in 
the fields of maize and melon patches. But it was 
now a season of great drought ; and it seemed as if 
all nature was resting from her labours, and lay 
panting in the glare and heat of day. The foliage 
was covered with dust — the grass burnt to a bright 
tlry brown — the Mississippi rolled in heavy masses of 
muddy water in its contracted bed— and no form of 
life, whether of beast or bird, broke the solemn 
stillness. Scarcely a breath of wind whispered in the 
universal repose ; while the sun went on his sultry 
way, looking down through the red haze upon the 
cracked .and gasping earth, as if he was prepared to 
light a general conflagration. 

Presently, there emerged from one of the huts into 
an open space near the western quarter of the village, 
an old Italian, arrayed in the most grotesque fashion. 
Upon his head he had secured the horns of a buffalo. 
Ilis shoulders were covered by p brood collar of por- 
cupine quills. Around his loins he had, wrapped a 
scarlet cloth, in which were stuck several small images, 
made of a kind of red earth. He held in his right 
hand a long reed, with a perforated bulb at the end 
of it, through which he forced bubbles of water. In 
liis left, there was an instrument resembling a child’s 
rattle, which he ever and anon shook in tlio air. In 
his wide savage lips he held his pipe. As soon as be 
had advanced into the middle of the open ground, he 
began to throw his body into the most singular forms ; 
to pirouette like a Fanny Ellsler, and to howl louder 
than a Labi ache or a Benedetti. Then he would 
stand still ; blow the water upwards through his reed 
— shake his rattle- send a cloud of smoke out of his 
nostrils ; and, seizing one of the little images from 
his be^ hold it upwards to the sun, and sing forth 
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his uncouth incantations. With this extravagance 
and noise, yon may be sure it could not be long before 
the whole village was awake and looking upon the 
Medicine-man. For it was old Umqua, whom the 
Great Chief had commanded to bring the rain. 4 

Among the lookers-on was a brave, distinguished 
no less by his gigantic proportions than the singular 
combination of intelligence and ferocity expressed in 
his countenance. This was Paallako, whom the 
Great Chief had selected for the husband of his sister, 
the Princess Tonika. It would be difficult to say 
what interest he took in the scene ; for he was re- 
garded by both French and Indians as a man of little 
faith, and was often a thorn in the side of the mild 
and pious Father Philibert, who, just now, came 
moving along under the shadow of his broad shovel 
hat, like a dried specimen of Gallic humanity wrapt 
in a black serge-gown. Paatlako no sooner saw him, 
than he beckoned him to come and witness the spec- 
tacle. The good father immediately joined him ; but, 
being far from edified, could not forbear expressing 
an unfavourable opinion of Umqua’s superstition to 
the astute savage. Paatlako laughed in his dry, short 
way, and asked the father what it was that offended him. 

“Such foolish idolatry!” he replied; “to think 
there is any grace or power in those earthen images 
be worships!” For Umqua was now holding out in 
his extended hand one of these clhy deities, and appa- 
rently addressing it with much fervour. 

" Umqua,” observed Paatlako, “ worships a bit of 
clay, and you worship a bit of bread ; I don’t sec the 
great difference.” 

“ The difference,” replied the Capuchin, not a little 
scandalized, “ is in the purpose.” 

“ The purpose !” exclaimed Paatlako, as if puzzled, 
and looking the shrinking father full in the face. 

“ Yes,” said the latter, “ the one is a holy mystery; 
the other a wicked superstition.” 

“No superstition can be wicked,” rejoined the 
brave, “that is honest. An honest savage is better 
than a false Christian. Umqua is honest.” This 
reply was so true, that the bon pere winced, shrugged 
bis shoulders, but said nothing. 

“ Umqua,” continued Paatlako, “ prays for rain. 
Unless rain come, ho loses his head. Wo tolerate no 
impostors. You Christians pray. You say the Great 
Spirit hears you. But he don’t answer. Eh ! Now 
if Umqua is not honest, he won’t hear him. Then, 
we cut off his head. Of what use is he as a medicine- 
man, cli?” 

“But, he prays to an image that can have no power 
with God.” 

“ Why, then, do Christians pray to images ? ” 

“We do not pray to images, but the departed 
saints whom they recall to mind.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the savage, “so docs Umqua 
•-the spirits of our great chiefs.” 

“But,” once more retorted the father, “they 
cannot send rain; they have no power with God.” 

“All good men have power with the Great Spirit,” 
was the answer. 


Meanwhile, Umqua continued his invocations. The 
water blown from the reed issued in little bubbles, 
that showed their gilded spheres for a moment in the 
sun, and then burst and disappeared, like the imagi- 
nary schemes of vain mortals. The smoke ’curled 
upward in white thin columns, like plumes upon the 
head of beauty; and ended, like the thoughts of 
beauty, in airy nothing. Umqua had now nearly 
wearied the attention of his auditory, when his dark 
little eyes suddenly lighted up with sparkles of savage 
pleasure; ho uttered the deep guttural ugh! of 
surprise; and darting a column of smoke from his 
mouth, followed it with an attentive smile, as it rose 
slowly and heavily upward, and was caught by a light 
breeze and wafted away. So with the bubbles, they 
no longer floated upward, as before, but swept along 
and broke upon the ground. The quick eyes of the 
savages around him — without troubling themselves 
with the philosophy of these phenomena — saw in 
them evidences of a sudden atmospheric change. 
Umqua now ran toward the edge of the bluff, and 
holding up his hand, pointed to the south-west. There, 
strips of long white cloud lay upon the horizon, which 
slowly unfolded themselves into undulating dark 
masses. By-and-by, these rose up toward the setting 
sun, and stretched themselves out as if to seize and 
submerge his light in their vapoury bosom. The 
breeze freshened. Sharp flashes of lightning darted 
and trembled along the tops of the distant mountains. 
Then came the low deep tones of the thunder. The 
sun descended into the sea of clouds ; and from all 
quarters there rushed into mid-air streams of funereal 
drapery to invest the skies. Then came the raindrops. 
Then the uproar of the winds contending among the 
struggling and lioarse-com plaining trees of the forest. 
The inhabitants sought their huts, and left the tCknpest 
to do its work alone in the darkness. 

Chapter II. 

Tins morning broke in a glory of golden splendour : 
and, ns the yellow beams struggled over the mountain 
tops, and lit up the dripping foliage, the village began 
to awaken. For, in his wigwam, the Indian, like the 
civilized man, is a lazy animal. Now small wreaths 
of blue smoke straggled through the open tops of the 
huts, and the distant sound of the drum at Fort 8t. 
Rosalie set all the curs to barking, and the papooses 
to dancing and screaming. The first adult person 
who entered upon the scene wns the Great Chief. He 
emerged in stately majesty from his door, looking 
towards the cast. As the sun presented his red disk 
above the horizon, his mortal brother greeted him with 
three profound salaams, three loud salutations, and 
three puffs from his pipe ; then slowly raising bis 
right hand, pointed his index finger directly into the 
sun’s eye, as if his intention had been to pnt it oat. , 
But, thankful we are to say, that was not his purpose; 
for, raising it up toward mid-sky, he carried it over 
and rested it upon the western termination of the line 
of day. And this was Bimply to say r “ Brother, that 
is the way m which yon are to go. Now, attend to 
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your business, and I will altend to niiuo;” when lie 
turned and retired. Now, whether this was a neces- 
sary direction for the sun ; and whether, if it had not 
bean given, it would have risen into the heavens at 
nil, it is not for us to say. Suffice it for all sceptical 
inquirers to know, that the path was always poiuted 
out, and that the sun, obedient to the behest, always 
followed it. 1 leave the solution of the doctrine of 
cause and effect, in this instance, to the hands of 
more able metaphysicians than the writer of this 
history. 

The termination of this ceremony, however, seemed 
to be the signal for a general uproar. The lints 
poured forth their tawny inhabitants, of both sexes 
and all sizes. There was a rattling of cooking utensils, 

| firing of guns, barking of dogs, and screaming and 
i yelling of savages. Umqua no sooner appeared, than 
he became the centre of attraction. )Ic was oppressed 
with gifts and compliments, lie had brought the 
long-desired rain. The faith in him was now un- 
bounded. But the old man, as if desirous to escape 
from the embarrassment of so much honour, wandered 
out of the village towards the bluff. But the restless 
and wicked Paatlako was there before him. With 
what intent, nobody knew ; and I urn free to say, was 
nobody’s business. He no sooner saw Umqua 
approach, than he ran up to him, and clapping his 
hand upon the mcdieiiic-inau's head, shook it as if lie 
had intended to twist it from off his shoulders. “Ah, 
Umqua,” lie exclaimed, “head on strong enough 
yet ! ” 

Old Umqua received the compliment which the 
remark implied with a silent smile j w Inch smile was 
not the most fascinating that ever adorned the human 
countenance — for old Umqua was immensely homely. 
But that did not prevent him from entertaining a 
pleasurable appreciation of the great fame and vene- 
ration his late successful application to Ihu unseen 
powers had earned for him. And here an Indian may 
be as happy as an Alexander. 

Further conversation wras precluded at this point, 
by the arrival of a canoe on the shore below them, 
containing a solitary Indian. Ilis business was to 
acquaiut the Great Chief with the intended visit of 
I Mamautouensa, chief of the Kaskaskiaus, and 
Chikagou, chief of the Michigans, followed by a few 
braves. This w'as a visit of ceremony, and would 
take place in the afternoon. The Indian was accord- 
ingly conducted to the royal residence. While 
delivering liis message, let us bestow a few words 
upon the visitors. 

Mamautouensa, chief of the Kaskaskiaus, was an 
old man, in no respect remarkable, except for the 
• mildness of his disposition — which was remarkable in 
a savage. But, as he appears in this history because 
he was there introduced by the old French chroniclers, 
and not because he performed any remarkable action, 
we merely mention his narae,%nd leave him to enjoy 

I bis immortality immovable as a fly in amber. 

Chikagou, chief of the Michigans, oil the other 
hand, was a person to challenge a much more parti- 


cular attention,- as well upon account of his moral and 
intellectual, as of Iris physioal qualities. He was now 
probubly about twenty-three years of age, tall and 
well formed in person, with light, graceful limbs, a 
fine countenance, adorned and lighted up by eyes of 
a deep, medilutivc expression— sometimes rather sad 
than brilliant, but always interesting. His voice was 
deep and musical — fit for the terrible or the tender. 
Ilis manners were free, yet courteous. His dress was 
fitted with more taste and elegance — and we may add, 
there was more of it — than was usual among his 
compeers. But all this will be easily accounted for, 
when we inform the reader that Chikagou had passed 
the greater part of a year in Palis, where he had been 
the lion of the court and the ladies. He had been 
taken thither hy one of the Jesuit Fathers, as a rare 
specimen of an Indian convert, with the view to excite 
a sympathy in the public in favour of their American 
missions. Chikagou w r a3 an apt scholar and ready 
observer. He had learned to read, write, and speak 
the French language with a fuir degree of facility. 
He had also imbibed a fondness for some of the 
French ways, und brought away with him many 
tokens of French favour; and, among the rest, a gold 
snnff-box, a present from the Buchcss of Orleans. 
But a year’s residence in the great metropolis more 
than satisfied him, nud he longed to return to the 
hunting-grounds of- the free West. Chikagou was I 
also a member of the Homan Catholic Church ; and 
had not failed to engraft upon a noble nature, some ; 
principles of Christianity, which subdued his more 1 
savage points of character, and gave him the air of a 
gentleman. Still, upon the whole, he was a savage — . 
at least in his tastes and modes of life. He was not | 
to be wholly educated out. of these; and we don’t 
know whether it would have been a positive benefit \ 
to him if lie had. For he now had few, if any of the ‘ 
vices, and many of the virtues of both conditions of I 
society. I 

In the village, the preparations for the reception | 
had gone forward witii a degree of bustle suitable to I 
the greatness of the occasion. Immediately in front of | 
the Great Chief’s residence, and on the same platform, j 
there were arauged four scats, covered with red cloth, i 
The residence itself wus adorned witii a variety of ! 
savage ornaments, and, ammig the rest, several j 
muskets, swords, powder-horns, &c. Mats were dis- j 
posed around for the lesser personages. The four 
seats were reserved, two for the Great Chief and 
Tonika, and two for the distinguished visitors. The 
reason why Tonika was thus preferred to the exclusion j 
of the sovereign wives, was this: — As you descended to 
the South, the democratic principle among the 
aboriginals became merged in the monarchical, and 
sometimes the monarchical in the despotic. The 
government of the Natchez was a sort of despotism, 
in which, if upon special occasions the Great Chief 
consulted his inferiors, he did so as an act of grace. 
This, however, was frequent. The government was 
hereditary in the family of the Great # Chief, who 
claimed with his brethren across the water, the 
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i “ right divine of kings/*' with far less of wrong 
r doing. But the succession was in the offspring of 
| his sister, and not in that of his own wives ; because, 

, as was alleged, ho was not sure of the faith of these j 
I conjugal fidelity not being a virtue cultivated by the 
married fair of Natchez. All the Great Chief could 
say was, in the language of the meditative Turk, “ If 
Allah wills it that my wives should bo faithful, they 
will be faithful. But Allah alone knows.** Whoever, 
however, should wed his sister, the issuo must be 
royal. There could be no doubt of that. Let us 
here, in parenthesis, recommend the adoption of this 
rule to the sovereigns of Europe. It would prevent 
much uncertainty, and more scandal. 

But what shall we say of Tonika ? She was born 
of tho same mother as the Great Chief. But, if the 
ladies of the grant around Fort St. Rosalie had been 
consulted upon the question of her legitimacy, they 
would have had the boldness to affirm that Tonika*s 
father had been a gentleman emigre , noted for his 
noble blood and gallantry in court and camp, llcr 
brother cared nothing about this ; and as for Tonika, 
nobody could blame her, for her parentage had not 
been of her own choosing. As it was, many personal 
advantages followed. Tonika wa3 rather a brunette 
| than a savage— tall, graceful, with large black eyes, 

' crimson lips, rather full than wide, and cheeks whose 
blushes were seen struggling through their brown 
complexion, like the sun through a thin cloud of 
! vapour. And although Tonika was imperious iu 
temper, and rather despotic in her household relations 
— as became a savage princess — she knew how to 
humble licrsclf iu the little chapel of Father Philibert, 
and to wet her breviary with tears of tender penitence, 
as they fell from those large, proud eyes ; for Tonika 
had been carefully taught by the good Father, and her 
voice trained to lead the choir in their Sunday 
services. Her religion, however, taught her one thing 
which her instructor had not looked for, — to despise 
her French neighbours for what she could not hut 
regard ns their hypocritical profession of attachment 
1o the principles of their church. They were frivolous, 
licentious, and profane. That she had many friends 
among the people of the grant, was to be expected ; 
and many admirers, though some of the latter were 
rather too ardent to be relied upon. Foremost amongst 
these was Captain Chopart, whose attentions were not 
only very particular and very pressing, but proffered 
with an air of superiority that wounded the pride and 
procured the hatred instead of the favour of the Prin- 
cess. The Captain, nevertheless, had made up his 
mind to possess her ; and only audited an opportunity 
and an excuse to carry out his intentions — not being 
very scrupulous in a point of honour, where a savage 
was conoernod. But Tonika held in check a friend of 
whom the Captain had no fear. This was Paatlako, 
who, at the beck of her finger, would have torn him 
to pieces, regardless of consequences. But she hesi- 
tated to bestow upon a suitor whom she had not yet 
accepted, so decided a token of her confidence. 

This was the condition of persons and things, when 


the Groat Ohicf appeared at the tloor. of the royal 
residence, his head adorned with a crown of red and 
white feathers, his dress displaying an absurd quantity 
of brass buttons, and other tawdiy furniture— which 
was intended to give his majesty an appearance of 
dignity becoming his station. He took his seat. Then 
cayie Tonika, more tastefully apparelled, yet not with- 
out some marks of native fanoy. Sandals of red 
morocco adorned her feet ; a tunic of glossy blue stuff, 
quite ample, and trimmed with white, was gathered 
upon her left shoulder, and fell over a white petticoat 
Upon her half-naked bosom hung a golden cross — the 
gift of Madame Chopart. Her massy black hair was 
parted in the middle of her smooth, broad forehead, 
and tied d ta grecque behind. Her head was sur- 
rounded by a crown of blue and yellow flowers. Thus 
attired, she was the personification of beauty and 
grace ; her bold and free manners rather recommend- 
ing than detracting from her general appearance. 
She seated herself, and the cortege was immediately 
arranged. Presently, two drums, two fifes, and a bugle 
appeared ; graciously loaned by Captain Chopart, for 
the occasion. The Cuptain liimsclf, together with 
others of the grant — ladies and gentlemen — followed ; 
for what Frenchman can resist the attractions of 
a spectacle P The bugle sounded, the drums beat, the 
fifes sent forth their spirit-stirring notes, when the 
stranger chiefs, followed by their braves, approached 
the royal presence. The Great Chief arose, and in an 
oration, which lias not been preserved by history, 
welcomed the warriors, and invited them to take their 
places in the scat of honour. Suitable replies were 
made— rather long-winded, as custom required, but 
courtly. But, if we are thus obliged to omit a report 
of the speeches — which may be accounted for by the 
fact that the stenographic art was unknown to the 
French at that lime, — we do not labour under a like 
disadvantage in regard to the pantomime. To be sure, 
we might avail ourself of the privilege of greater wri- 
ters, such, for instance, as Plutarch and Thucydides, 
and present the reader with some pertinent remarks 
of our own — of which, I doubt not, the speakers 
would have reason to be proud, and by which their 
reputation for wisdom and eloquence would be greatly 
advanced. But, as a veracious and scrupulous histo- 
rian, with becoming self-denial, wc limit our ambition 
to a relation of facts. 

-The Great Chief had counted, with absolute cer- 
tainty, upon astonishing his visitors, and, as it were, 
striking them dumb, by his magnificent reception. 
How it was with old Mamautouensa, 1 don*t know— * 
for although the Indian entertainer feels great pride 
in such displays, the entertained takes as much in 
saying nothing about them:— which is far more 
Christian-like than the manner of visitors in “good 
society,” who go away to* ridicule the host, and. 
depreciate the entertainment. But, with regard to 
Chikagou, all this was laftur lost. He was a man' of 
the world, and had seen greater sights than these. 
He was not to be dazzled by such trumpery. There 
was, nevertheless, something there which he had not 
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seen before ; 'end that was tho magnificent Tonika. 
For this sight he was not prepared; and his eye 
no sooner fell full upon her and drank in the vision of 
her superb beauty, than drums, trumpets, red cloth, 
feathers, and wampum, all vanished into a base un- 
reality. He had heart, soul, eye, and ear for nothing 
but Tonika. There was nothing thero but Tonika. 
The Court of Versailles, though not without its beau- 
ties, and beauties too who had cast beaming and ex- 
pressive eyes upon Chikagou, had never presented him 
with anything to equal this specimen of womanhood. 

As for Tonika herself, it would be doing her femi- 
nine judgment the greatest injustice, to deny that she 
was equally moved by this apparition of her beau 
ideal. That she had never before seen any tiling 
oomparable to this savage-civilized, was natural 
enough ; for the world could not show his superior. 
Her large black eyes spoke volumes of love and 
admiration, ller proud bosom heaved with the most 
tender emotions; and her whole frame seemed arti- 
culate with a language which the young chief read 
with an intelligent and passionate sympathy. "When, 
therefore, he ascended the platform, she arose, tendered 
him her hand, and welcomed him in a tone of mar- 
vellous sweetness. They were soon lost in each other’s 
conversation. Chikagou was not a man to let so 
favourable an opportunity pass without finishing a 
conquest so auspiciously begun. 

But, how was this regarded by the lookers-on ? As 
for the Great Chief, he was the centre of attraction to 
himself, and saw nothing but the homage that ended 
there. Captain Chopart was not an indifferent spec- 
tator. lie shrugged his shoulders, swore, scow led, 
and went away more possessed — both by Touika and 
the devil — than before. But, there was anot her per- 
son who saw and painfully comprehended the whole; 
who, in a fury of jealousy, could scarcely rcstiain 
himself from falling upon the stranger chief and bury- 
ing his knife in his bosom. This was Paatlako. lie 
glared upon his rival with the ferocity of a tiger. He 
rose, — lie sat down; lie stuck liis tomahawk info the 
I ground : he groaned. His mouth was parched with a 
burning thirst, which it seemed as if nothing but the 
blood of Chikagou could allay. When, therefore, the 
feast which followed the ceremony of the reception 
was ended, and all had retired to rest, Paatlako alone 
was awake. He arose from his mat. He wandered 
out to the bluff end back again. Then his steps 
turned involuntarily toward the tent of Chikagou. 
His sense of the sacred obligations of 1 ndian hospitality 
could scarcely restrain him from attacking the guest 
of his tribe in his sleep. This, however, would insure 
i him disgrace and death. Still, he could not help 
| stealing softly toward the place where he lay. What 
was his surprise, then, to see two braves silting, one 
on each side of the entrance, with his back to the tent, 
fast asleep? They were flntinels, which Chikagou, 
in imitation of the royal custom at Versailles, had 
introduced into his own household. Paatlako cau- 
tiously retired, and sought his hut, in his passion, to 
wrestle with himself through the long night. , * 
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KART MAIDEN. ' 

Maiden Mary, while I write, 

Maiden art thou, blushing bright 
As rosy dawn, and pure as light. 

From orchards clouds of incense rise, 

From young spring-flowers, whose liquid eyes 
Look lovingly on friendly skies. 

Music and odours fill my room, 

From birds that sing, and violets’ bloom, 
Steeping my senses with perfume. 

Above, below, yea every sod 
Of teeming earth, or wormy clod, 

Pulse conscious of a present God. 

Love’s budding timo o’er thee hath past. 
Summer blossoms rare thou hast, 

Harvest hopes will gather fast. 

Life to thee hath been a dream 
Of dear delights ; adown its stream 
Tbou’st floated full of joy supreme : 

Adown Life’s current, calm and clear. 
Widening, deepening, year by year; 

Now thou 'rt safely anchor'd here. 

Hopeful, trustful, on the shore 
Of Life’s vast ocean ; evermore 
Hearing the surging billow's roar. 

Where treacherous sweeps the eddyiDg wave, 
Gulphing alike the vain, the brave, — 
Pleasure’s votary, — passion’s slave ! 

But, fear not Mary— trust thy guide; 

Trust the strong arm by thy side. 

To stem for thee life’s fiercest tide. 
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Maiden Mary, thou art flown; 

Maidenhood to Wifehood’s grown; 

Matron Mary comes anon. 

Launch'd on wedlock’s rocky sea, 

Hut.es new will come to thee; 

Let clear-eyed Faith thy pole-star be. 

Though ills may fall, and densely shroud 
Thy fairest hopes ; with faith endow’d, 

Love beams the blighter for the cloud. 

While earnest Truth controls thy barque, 
’Twill safely glide, Love’s favour’d /irk, 

To shores of light,— through tempests dark. 

Remember, though awhile we tread 
The dusty garden of the dead, 

Eternal love shines overhead. 

What, though a speck bo on the leaf? 

Bend noUthy soul to unbelief; 

Love's doubting is the grief of grief. 

No work is perfect ; every flaw 
That dims thy gem, should only draw 
Thy heart to Love's divinest law. 

Trust on ! where faith Is at the root, 

Love, true, will blossom, branch and shoot; 
Guard well the flower, and win tha fruit. 

God bless thee I In thy hew estate, 

May young affections ever wait 
On thee, and thy heart's chosen mate. 
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The seventeenth century seems an inexhaustible 
field for the labours of the historian and biogr^ber ; 
and modem writers, like modern adventurers to the 
regions of California and Australia, resort thither in 
the certain hope they will find what will amply repay 
their toilsome researches. Few arc disappointed who 
bring to their work sucli knowledge as enables them 
to find where the hidden treasures lie, and who pos- 
sess the skill to separate the gold from the dross when 
the whole mass is brought to the surface and sub- 
jected to the refining process. It is to little purpose 
that one pores over dingy manuscripts, and brings 
up forgotten records from worm-eaten chests, and 
searches out ancient registers, and collects all sorts 
of materials from far-off places, without the ability to 
turn them to some good and profitable account; but 
there is slight chance of failure in regard to such a 
result with one, even of moderate capacity, who under- 
takes to deal with the period referred to, so full is it 
of adventure and stirring incident, and so suggestive 
of sound and moral reflection. The history of our 
country, from the rise to the fall of the Stuart dynasty, 
has, since the days of Clarendon, engaged the pen of 
the ablest writers, who, according to their political 
predilections, have discussed its events, till wc seemed 
to have been put in possession of all the knowledge 
to be acquired concerning it : and yet there comes, 
every now and then, a volume throwing some new 
light on the vast and important transactions that then 
occurred, or giving us the details and the filling in of 
some individual portrait which wc before knew only 
in its truthful and vigorous outlines. Mr. Dixon’s 
work is of the latter class; he lias taken infinite 
trouble to collect all the information upon his subject 
he could gather from every authentic source, and lias 
presented a glowing picture of his hero, painted with 
a free and lively pencil, and in bright, but not exag- 
gerated colours; though with an evident leaning 
towards the political party of which Blake was so 
noble an ornament. Wc use this term because wc 
have ever placed this great naval commander in the 
same rank as Pym, Hampden, and somo few other of 
the parliamentary chieftains who espoused the popular 
cause from a deep conviction of the necessity of so 
doing; but who would never have carried their hosti- 
lity to a monarchical government as far as the futul 
scaffold at Whitehall, could they have foreseen so 
unhappy a termination of the coutcst between king 
and people. . I 

The life of nn individual is oftentimes the history of 
a period, so closely arc personal and national narra- 
tives interwoven with each other. This is especially 
tho case with many of the men whom the civil war of 
the seventeenth century drew from their native pb- 
scurity, and placed in positions of high trust and 
influence ; at one time in the senate-house enforcing 

(1) “ Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Saa. Based on 
FamUy and State Papers.” By Hepworth Dixon. Chapman ft 
Hall. London. » 


principles with the power of the tongiie, and at an- 
other carrying them out by the argument of the sword : 
at onco the authors of the drama and the actors in it. 
Blake, however, had less to do with the former than 
the latter, in which, as is very generally known, he 
took a most prominent part. Sydney Smith face- 
tiously remarked, in reference to a distinguished living 
politician, “ that ho considered himself equally able 
to command the Channel fleet, to lead a charge of 
cavalry, or to give judgment in a chancery suit/* or 
somethingof thelike import. Butthatwhich the modem 
statesman is presumed to have thought himself capable 
of doing, Blake actually performed, except the chan- 
cery suit ; and even duties almost tantamount to this 
were occasionally discharged by him in the various 
capacities that at different times he was found em- 
ployed in. 

Robert Blake was born at Bridgwater, in Somerset- 
shire, iu 1590, his father, Humphrey Blake, was 
engaged in commercial pursuits in that town; but the 
merchant, of those days was a different individual from 
the thriving and luxurious race who make up our 
mercantile community. The easy and quiet-loving 
citizen, who quits his counting-house in London 
regularly at four o’clock for his pleasant villa at 
Clapham or St.John’s Wood, or the Liverpool mer- 
chant, who seeks lus at Toxtclh Pork or Everton, or 
the trader of Bristol his amid the romantic scenery 
of Clifton, would feel little inclination to exchange 
his comforts for the hardships and dangers to which 
the merchants of the sixteenth century were subjected, 
as described by Mr. Dixon. 

f « When it is said that Humphrey Blake was a mer- 
chant trading with Spain, it is not to be inferred that 
his days were spent in the pacific routine of the desk 
and the exchange. The life of a trailer was then a life 
of peril and ail venture lie mostly manned his own 
ship and sailed with his argosy. Like later cruisers 
among tho Pacific islands, his course and his destination 
was rarely known before he quilled port. Failing in 
one harbour to dispose of his cargo, nc spread his can- 
vass in search of better markets. Experience of strange 
lands and stranger people was the daily incident of this 
change of place; and ho was compelled to hold his own, 
not merely against the duties, fines, and exactions qi 
tho more legitimate powers, but against tho still more 
unscrupulous and formidable corsair. Piracy .was not, 
in the sixteenth century, the despicable calling it is now : 
in the opinion of that age, a pirate .was but a soldier 
of fortune on another element. France, Germany, and 
Italy were overrun with mercenary heroes, eager to sell 
their swords in any causo where good pay and a fair 
amount of profligacy were allowed; and hundreds of 
distressed English gentlemen, os soon as the civil wan 
were over, took to the sea for bread in a similar spirit 
In some parts of Europe entire districts lived on the 
plunder of unprotected vessels, long after the close of 
these troubles ; and many persons still living can re- 
member a time when the daring valour of ifie Greek 
and Biscayan freebooters was the theme of winter talee 
and popular ballads. Nor were these unlicensed spoilers 
tho worst enemies whem thg peaceful merchant had to 
encounter at sea. Tho Moore of Africa bad e reeled 
piracy into a national system. For ages the Sales rover 
had been a terror *to the south of Europe i and the Tu- 
nisian and the Algerine, equal to him in skill, daring, and 
fanaticism, had the advantage over him of better ports 
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I And larger privateers. No coast in Christendom w 
free from their incursions ; but their favourite stations 
were the bays and harbours of Portugal and Spain, as 
in these ports they found it easy to attack and capture 
Btragglcrs from the fleets of two worlds. To the ordinary 
motives of the pirato, adventure and greed of gold, the 
Moor added the fierco spurs of religious difference and 
hereditary hate. Europeans, it mny bo justly said, had 
forced the Moors into piracy as a measure of defence. 
Their oxpulsion from Granada in the fifteenth century 
roused the worst passions of their nature; and that 
. Land of armed priests, nestled behind the impregnable 
ramparts of Malta, and sworn to hold no truce with 
their race and faith, — a vow which they kept to the last 
letter, by frequent piratical descents on the coasts of 
Africa, marking their path along the Bhorc with burning 
I villages, slaughtered peasants and captive women and 
! children, soon to be exposed by these Christian mission- 
| aries in the slave-markets of Venice, Seville and Genoa, 
— left thpm no other policy but that of revenge and rc- 
( taliation. In their undiscriminating rage, the followers 
of Mohammed waged war against the commerce of all 
civilised countries; when the opportunity offered, they 
seized both fleets and cargoes; and, like tho Knights 
of Malta, carried off their prisoners for sale to the ba- 
zaars of Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers. 

*' For protection against these formidable enemies, the 
merchant had to trust solely to his own bold heart and 
steady hand. His vessel, however small, curried some 
j means of dcfcnco. The crew were well armed. Aids to 
! escape were kept in readiness. From the British Chan- 
; nel to the Straits of Gibraltar the course of the Severn 
adventurer lay through continual perils. Every rock 
| nnd inlet along the coast had to be carefully examined 
for concealed enemies before his little barque could ven- 
! ture on. The adventurer lived on deck, and cat', drank 
j and Blcpt with his mind on the alert and his brain ready 
; for every emergency. On bis return from a successful 
voyage, many were the tales of perilous encounters, 
chance-escapes and valorous deeds which lie had to tell 
his friends and children on the dark winter nights: — 
and such Btorics were, no doubt, a part of the food 
on which the imagination of young Blake, silent and 
thoughtful from his childhood, was fed in the old man- 
sion at Bridgwater." 

But if the thoughts of the boy were .it that time 
occupied with the romance of his father’s adven- 
tures, the latter had resolved to place him in a 
position where there was little chance of his indulging 
them; and it seems more than probable that young 
Bloke himself had other aspirations than those of a 
roving merchant. Subsequent events nevertheless 
proved the truth of Shakspeare’s noble remark, 

"There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how wu will." 

After being sent to the grammar school in his native 
. place till about the age of sixLeen, he, ut his own 
| desire, proceeded to Oxford, and fflntriculated at St. 

! Alban's Hall, 1615, with Reynolds, afterwards Bishop 
of Worcester, and Earl, who subsequently became 
j Bishop of Salisbury. Little is known of his college 
• life, except 'that he applied himself to its various 
, duties, while he took great delight in field sports, 

| thus qualifying himself, mind and body, for the 
important positions it was his destiny to occupy. 
Finding after a short residence that, St. Alban's Hall 
was too Aristocratic a college to suit his tastes as 
[ well aa his pecuniary means, he entered himself at 


Wadham, completed his terms there, and took his 
first degree. Desirous of obtaining a fellowship in 
order to relieve his father from some portion of the 
burdlhs which a very numerous family involved, he 
offered himself for one then vacant at Merton college. 
Blake was even at this period known to be imbued 
with Puritan sentiments, and Sir Henry Saville, 
Warden of Merton, was an ardent supporter of the 
king’s (James I.) policy in spiritual matters. He 
rejected the low church candidate, little dreaming that 
in so doing he sent forth to the world “ one of those 
great master spirits who were soon to overturn the 
government, humiliate his adored sovereign, and, in 
the ruin of the fallen house, elevate England 'to the 
height of human grandeur.” Blake, notwithstanding 
this disappointment, remained five years longer at 
Oxford, and took his degree of Master of Arts. 

The death of his father, when Blake had reached 
liis twenty-eighth year, brought the latter into pos- 
session of the family mansion, with an income of 
about two hundred a year; nnd this small sum 
enabled him to keep his widowed mother, and to 
accomplish the heavy and responsible task of rearing, 
educating, and placing out in honourable positions 
the whole of his seven brothers, and, it is believed, 
two, if not three sisters. But, while occupied with 
domestic affairs, lie was not unobservant of public 
events, and already was looming in the horizon 
that small cloud, which, at no very far distant day, j 
overspread aud shadowed the land with a weary 
darkness. 

If we considered our pages a fitting place for the 
discussion of such a subject, we should feel disposed 
to question the truth of his arguments upon the 
causes which led to the unhappy civil war. There 
were faults, — ay, and grievous faults too, — upon tho 
side of the monarchy and its partisans, and heavy 
was the penalty paid for their transgressions. But 
there was also fierce and unscrupulous rancour on 
the part of their opponents ; a vindictive and unholy 
disregard of high and chivalric principles of loyalty — 
a loyalty that, perhaps, required to be curbed — not 
crushed ; and a fanaticism that preached 

“ Zeal without truth, religion without virtue.” 

Blake had been returned by his feljow-townsmen 
of Bridgwater, ns their represen tatiii in the short 
parliament which Charles I. summoned to procure 
supplies for carrying on the war against the Scots. 
Then it was, for the first time, that he met with 
Hampden, Cromwell, Sir Harry Vane, and the other 
leaders of the “reform party." This parliament, as is • 
well known, was quickly dissolved, and writs were 
speedily issued for a new one, which was that famous 
in history as the “Long Parliament.” Blake was 
not a member of this celebrated assembly till 1615, 
when he was returned for Taunton. On the raising 
of the royal standard at Nottingham, tho signal for 
the commencement of hostilities between the con- 
tending parties, Blake, who hod foreseen how the 
quarrels between Charles and his parliament were 
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likely to ferae, and bad made active preparations for 
the contest, was one of the first to. take the field with 
hie troops in Somersetshire, and distinguished himself 
greatly in almost all the engagements that were then 
fought in the west; but especially at the siege and 
surrender of Bristol, and in his defence of Taunton 
and Lyme. The latter was a most gallant affair, and 
- inasmuch as no detailed particulars of it had been 
published till Mr. Dixon’s volume appeared, wc ex- 
tract a portion of his narrative, compiled from some 
old but authentic manuscripts now iu the possession 
of a gentleman at Lyme. The quotation will also 
offer a favourable specimen of iho author’s free and 
spirited powers of description : — 

“ As the Prince,” (Maurice, brother of the daring 
cavalier Rupert, and nephew of Charles,} u came down 
from the hills of Somerset, Blake counted his forces, 
and found the number did not exceed five hundred men. 
The town, though its spirit was good, afforded little aid, 
for its whole population fell short of a thousand souls ; 
but with the assistance of Colonel Weir, Captain Pyne, 
and Governor Ceely, a body of volunteers, some of them 
from Charmoutli and other neighbouring villages, was 
drilled for service. Earthworks, hastily thrown up, 
connected the points of the dcfcnco from Davies' fort, on 
the High Cliff, along the slopes beyond the town to 
Holme Bush fields near the Cobb. Two large houses, 
standing on opposite sides of the valley, about a milo 
from the lino — Col way House, an ancient, residence of 
the Cobham family, and Hayc, a substantial farm, were 
occupied as outposts. Foraging partiea were sent out in 
all directions, with orders to bring back fodder, cattle 
and other necessaries, for all of which receipts wore 
duly given. 

“ Blake’s comrades wero still working at the rude de- 
fences when tho glittering array of the royal army sud- 
denly appeared abovo the brow of Uplyme Hill. Tho 
vast expanse of bright sea, the green slopes of that 
secluded valley, broken to tho view by clumps of trees, 
orchards and corn-fields, and the white houses of the 
town as they lay, serene and picturesque, in the morn- 
ing sun, touched some chords of sentiment even in the 
grim bosom of civil war, and tho Cavalier host rent the 
air with a loud shout of surprise and admiration. 1 1 was 
not until evening that Maurice descended into the valley, 
drove the outposts from Haye and Colway House, and 
summoned Blake and Ceely to surrender. 

u The extremo weakness of the place wns well known 
to tho enemy ; so that when the Prince found his summons 
answered with a haughty defiance, he impetuously called 
to hia trumpeters to sound a general charge. The in- 
fantry sent a shower of hand-granadcs into the town, 
and in the disorder caused by their explosion, a power- 
ful squadron of horse rode down on the linos, expecting 
to carry them sword in hand at the first onset. But the 
tactics which had baffled tho royalists at Prior’s Hill pre- 
vailed again at Lyme; after a fierce struggle between 

5 ike and sabre, tho horse, unable to forco an entrance, 
rew off, and retired up the valley. The foot thon ad- 
vanced in deep columns to storm ; again and again they 
advanced ; but always to fall back with loss of men and 
character before that unwavering and deadly fire. Fu- 
rious at this sudden cheek to his career of arms, Maurice 
rode down to the scene of confusion, rallied tho broken 
ranks, and gave the word to charge once more; but tho 
mon refused to obey the word, until he wheeled round 
his cavalry and drove them on by a few pistol-shots in 
their rear. It was all in vain. Volleys of case-shot met 
them in front from an enemy protected by cover from 
their fire; and as their ranks thinned, the line staggered, 
broke, and the men turned and fled beyond hope of recal 
that day. The Prince then changed his plan ; convinced 


by the firmness of the first day’s resistance, that* con- 
temptible as byme might seem to the King and his 
council, he must either sit down to the labours of a regu- 
lar siege, or march away with his great army, leaving 
this vigilant enemy in hie rear and with the stain of dia- 
comforture on his hitherto victorious banner. Between 
these two courses there was indeed no choioe; so ho draw 
off his forces to a short distance, took up his own residence 
at Colway House, and threw up a few works on which 
to plant his siege artillery. More than eight weeks that 
fine army lay on the slopes over Lyme, baffled by an 
enemy with only a handful of men, and mud-works for 
ramparts ! At Oxford, tho affair was an inexplicable 
marvel and mystery. Every hour the court expected 
to hear that tho 4 little vile fishing town,’ as Clarendon 
contemptuously calls it, had fallen, and that Maurice 
had marched away to enterprises of greater moment; 
but eveiy post brought word to the wondering oouncil, 
that Colonel Blake still held out, and that his spirited 
defence was rousing and rallying the dispersed adherents 
of Parliament in thoso parts. While the western divi- 
sion of the royalists was wasting its timo and strength in 
an obscure corner, — neither port, nor fortress, nor high- 
way, — the most important towns and castles lay open 
to the enemy, and some of them actually fell into their ' 
hands. Lyme itself remained unshaken. Day after day, 
week after week, storm, stratagem, blockade, failed to 
make any apparent impression on the little garrison. 
Maurice felt the bitter humiliation of his position; un- 
able to account to his unde and his brother for the delay 
of its capture, he sacrificed the lives of his mon like a 
wanton prodigal to secure success. IIow often would 
the thought occur to him— if Rupert had only hung that 
Captain Blaka at Bristol ! In London tho press was 
filled with the wonders of this remarkable defence; and 
Roundhead writers used it its a set-off* against their own 
prolonged failures at Latham House. Yet the Cavaliers 
fought before tho breastworks at Lyme with the most 
resolute gallantry, and some of the best blood in the west 
of England flowed into those shallow trenches. After 
the siege was raised, and the royalists had time to count 
up and compare their losses, they found to their sur- 
prise and horror that more men of gentle blood had died 
under Blake's fire at Lyme, than had fallen in all the 
other sieges and skirmishes in the western counties since 
the opening of the war.” 

Wc have now made acquaintance with Blake 
through two important periods of his life— as tho 
scholar and the military commander; his greatest, 
and we arc not wrong in saying, his most honourable 
career lias yet to be exhibited. The crown had fallen 
from the brow of Charles, adft the mock (rial at West- 
minster had been consummated By the executioner at 
Whitehall. Blake was no party to the Jailer pro- 
ceeding. In common with the men of the wiser aud 
more moderate party, he wished to gee the king de- 
posed and banished ; for though at heart he was a 
sincere republican, lie had no ambition to become 
a regicide, lie deprecated even the appearance of 
illegality and violence ; and when ho found the party 
of which Cromwell was the presiding genius, bent on 
his trial and execution, he hesitated not to express 
his utter discontent with their proceedings, and under 
the influence of his humaiio convictions, declared 
openly that lie would as freely venture his life to save 
the king as ever lie had done to save the parliament. 

It was necessary, therefore, that Cromwell- and bis 
party, before proceeding to extremities against the 
monarch, should take some step to abridge the power 
of one holding such sentiments, and who also had the 1 
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capacity for enforcing them; for he was already 
an object of suspicion and jealousy. Accordingly 
Cromwell disbanded those forces which, under Blake's 
command, had driven back the gallant cavaliers from 
the walls of Lyme and Taunton, accompanying the 
order, nevertheless, by “ an expression of gratitude 
I and thanks from the House for his eminent ser- 
! vices, and by a donation of five hundred pounds 
j a deceitful act, to hide the real motives for this pro- 
cedure. Blake obeyed the orders of the parliament 
without a word of remonstrance, and his appointment 
soon afterwards to a naval command, — a measure 
which, it is supposed, had its origin in the desire of 
Cromwell to remove from the scene of bis own in- 
trigues an officer whose discernment, power, and 
incorruptible character, were likely to form serious 
obstacles in the way of his ambition,— opened up to 
the hero a new field of glory, and to the honour of 
his country a wreath that has not yet faded. 

It was in 1640, when Blake was fifty years old, 
that, as Mr. Dixon informs us, “ he set his foot ou I 
deck for the first time as a commander, aud from that 
moment, to the hour of his death, no man in England 
ever thought of contending with him for the first place 
as a seaman. Envy, jealousy, and hatred, dogged the 
steps of every other officer in the fleet ; but of him, 
both then nnd afterwards, every man spoke well.” 
The civil wars being now over, although Prince Ru- 
pert seems for a time to have held a sort of corsair 
command on the seas, it was against the foreign 
enemies of his country that the valour and skill of 
Blake were directed. And while both had served him 
well in forwarding the interests of his party at home, 
in field aud garrison, they were still more productive 
of success when engaged in upholding the interests 
of the nation; he had now no paity to maintain but 
his country's, and he devoted himself with untiring 
energy to her cause. 

In spite of his Puritanical principles, there was a 
chivalrous feeling of honour in his nature, scarcely to 
be expected in one professing such sentiments, and 
which seemed rather to belong to the knights of old 
romance. Not very lom^affer he had been in coin- 
I mand an incident happened which signally developed 
l this feeling. France had placed herself in »n attitude 
of hostility to this country, by fuiouring the designs 
of those who sought to injure the commonwealth; 
aud Parliament, unable to find redress from the court of 
Versailles, had issued letters of marque against French 
vessels. Blake, who was returning from Toulon at 
this time, wus aware of the fa#, but some of the 
French naval commanders had not a3 yet heard of it. 
The English admiral on his voyage homeward captured 
foui French prizes, one of them a fine frigate of forty 
gtms, in a sort of sea tournament. 

“ Meeting the Frenchman in the Straits, Blake sig- 
nalled for the captain to come on board his flag-ship ; 
and he. considering the vixit one of friendship and cere- 
mony, there being no declared war between the two 
nations, readily answered the invitation. The Admiral, 
when he entered his cabin, told him he was a prisoner ; 
and asked him if ho would give up his sword. Astounded 


at such a demand, the Frenchman boldly answered— No f 
Blake felt that an advantage had been gained by a mis- 
conception, aa the captain probably knew nothing of the 
Tonlon affair, or of the English threat of reprisals; and 
scorning to make a brave officer the victim of a mere 
mistake, he told him he might go back to his ship, if he 
wished, and fight it out as long as he was able. The 
captain thanked him for this handsome offer, and retired. 
After two hours’ hard fighting he struck his flag; and 
being brought onco more on board the flag-ship, like 
a true French knight he made a low bow, kissed his 
sword affectionately, and delivered it to his conqueror/’ 

We have had in the memory of the present genera’ 
tion a similar chivalrous encounter to this, — the aotion 
between the Shannon and the Chesapeake, in the 
harbour of Boston, United States. 

Notwithstanding the onerous duties devolving upon 
Blake in his nnval command, lie was held, by those at 
home, iu too high estimation to be restricted to the 
service in which lie was more immediately engaged, 
although the jealousy of Cromwell had not entirely 
subsided. On his reaching home, soon after the event 
just described, the election of members for the Council 
of State being about to take place, ho was nominated 
by parliament, in a full house, one of that supreme 
body. lie already filled the posts of a Commissioner 
for sequestrating the estates of Somerset delinquents ; 
a Commissioner for purging tlio ministry of improper 
persons; an office which somo at the present day 
would think not altogether unnecessary, though rather 
unconstitutional; a Commisioncr of the Admiralty 
and the Navy ; a member of the House of Commons; 
and, as if these were not sufficient to occupy his head 
and his hands, as there seemed every probability of a 
rupture with Holland, lie was appointed sole ** General* 
at-sea,” lor the ensuing year, 1652, just two centuries 
back. 

The Dutch war at length broke out, and Mr. 
Dixon describes with a vivid pen the varioua ac- 
tions wherein his hero succeeded in snatching the 
laurels from a country which had previously held .the 
supremacy of the European seas, and had been the 
great commercial carriers of the world. The vic- 
tories gained by Blake, Fenn, Lawson, and others, 
transferred the powers und honours possessed by 
Holland to our own country, and which we have 
retained, with the exception of our disasters under 
the effeminate reign of the second Charles, uninter- 
ruptedly to the present day ; Nelson ht Trafalgar put 
the finishing stroke to the work begun by the stern 
and indomitable followers Jftf the Commonwealth. 
Instead, however, of referring to these transactions, 
which have become well-known matters of history, wo 
extract from Mr. Dixon's volume a quotation that 
gives us a little insight into Blake’s private life. He 
had been wounded in the great aotion fought with 
Van Tromp, off Portland, and though he Still con- 
tinued in command for some months afterwards, he 
was compelled by sickness and suffering to leave his 
vessel, and was carried ashore more dead than alive, 
leaving the admirals, Monk, Penn, and Lawson to 
carry out and complete his plan for the final reduction j 
of Holland. 
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M Daring the remainder of the summer months of 
1658, it ie at least probable that Blake lay sick at Knoll, 
a country-house attached to an estate which he had pui> 
chased about two miles from Bridgwater. Fever, of a 
slow bat obstinate character, arising In tbe first instance 
from his neglected wound, combined with other ail- 
ments, including dropsy and scurvy, then common to all 
men leading a seafaring life, to lay him for a while 
completely prostrate. But a land-diet, gentle exercise, 
and nis native air gradually produced a change for the 
better in his condition. Knoll was at all timos a fa- 
vourite retreat. When absent from his political and 
professional duties, it was his delight to run down to 
Bridgwater for a few days or weeks, and with his 
chosen books and one or two devout and abstemious 
friends, to Indulge in all the luxuries of' seclusion. He 
was by nature self-absorbed and taciturn. A long walk, 
during which he appeared to his simple neighbours to 
be lost in profound thought, as if working out in his 
own mind the details of one of his great battles, or busy 
with some abstruse point of Puritan thoology, usually 
occupied his morning. If accompanied by one of his 
j brothers, or by some other intimate friend, ho was still 
for the most part silent. Good-humoured always, and 
enjoying sarcasm when of a grave, high class, he yet 
never talked from the loquacious instinct, or encouraged 
others so to employ their time and talents in his pre- 
sence. Even his lively and rattling brother Humphrey, 
his almosrconstant companion when on shore, caught, 
from long habit, the great man's contemplative and 
self-communing gait and manner; and when his friends 
rallied him on the subject in after-years, be used to say, 
that he had caught the trick of hilencc while walking 
by the Admiral’s side in his long morning inusings on 
Knoll hill. A plain dinner satisfied his wants. Reli- 
gions conversation, reading and the details of business, 

I generally fillod up the evening until supper-time ; after 
I family prayers, always pronounced by the General him- 
self, and a frugal sapper, lie would invariably call for his 
I cup of sack and a dry crust of bread, and while be 
drank two or three horns of Canary, would smile and 
chat in his own dry manner with bis friends and domes- 
tics, asking minute questions about their neighbours and 
acquaintance; or when scholars and clergymen shared bis 
simple repast, affecting a droll anxiety, rich and pleasant, 
in the conqueror of Troinp, to prove by the aptness aud 
abundance of his quotations that, in becoming an ud- 
mirnl, he had not forfeited his claim to be considered a 
good classic.” 

The last public services of Blake’s naval rarccr 
were against Hie corsairs of Barbary and Spain, and 
the last of all was his releasing fiom the former u 
large body of Christian captives. But his health was 
fast failing him, and it was evident to all around that 
the destiny of the hero would soon be accomplished 
finally. The circumstances attending bis death were 
of a nature to draw out Mr. Dixon’s powers of 
narration, and he has described them with con- 
siderable pathos and dramatic effect. After alluding 
to the delivering of the captives from the Moorish 
corsairs, he says 

" This crowning act of a virtuous and honourable life 
accomplished, tho dying Admiral turned his thoughts 
anxiously towards the green hills of his native land. 
The letter of Cromwell, the thanks of Parliament, the 
jewelled ring sent to him by an admiring country, — 
all reached him together out at sea. These tokens of 
grateful remembrance caused him a profound emotion. 
Without after-thought, without selfish impulse, he had 
served the commonwealth, day and night, earnestly, 
anxiously and with rare devotion. England was grateful 
to her hero. With the letter of thunks from Cromwell, 
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I a new set of instructions arrived* which allowed Marts - 
"return with part of his'fieet, leaving a squadron of some 
fifteen or twenty frigates to ride before the Bay of Cadis 
and intercept its traders ; with their usual deference to 
bis judgment and experience, -the Protector and Board ■ 
of Admiralty left the appointment to the command en- 
tirely with him ; and as his gallant friend Stayner was 
gone to England, whore he received a knighthood and 
other well-won honours from the Government* he raised 
Captain Stoaks, the hero of Porto Ferino and a com- 
mander of rare promise, to the responsible position of 
his Vi co-admiral in I he Spanish seas. 

" Hoisting his pennon on his old flag-ship the St. 
George, Blake saw for the last time the spires and cu- 
polas, the masts and towers, before which he bad kept 
his long and victorious vigils. When he put in for fresh 
water at Cascacs road he was very weak. “ I beseech 
God to strengthen him," was the fervent* prayer of the 
English Resident at Lisbon, as he departed on tho home- 
ward voyage. Whilo (he ships rolled through the tem- 
pestuous waters of the Bay of Biscay, he grew every day 
worse and worse. Some gleams of the old spirit broke 
forth as they approached the latitude of England. He 
inquired often and anxiously if the white cliffr were yet 
in sight. lie longed to behold once more the swelling 
downs, the free cities, tho goodly churches of his native 
land. But lie was now dying beyond all doubt. Many 
of his favourite officers silently and mournfully crowded 
round his bed, anxious to catch the last tones of a voice 
which had so often called them to glory and victory. 
Others stood at tho poop and forecastle, eagerly examin- 
ing every speck and line in the horizon, in hope of be- 
ing first to catch the welcome glimpse of land. Though 
they were coming homo crowned with laurels, gloom 
and pain were in every face. At last the Lizard was 
announced. Shortly afterwards the bold cliffs and bare 
hills of Cornwall loomed out grandly in the distance. 
But it was now too late for the dying hero. He had 
scut for the captains and other great officers of hia 
fleet to bid them farewell ; and while they were yet in 
his cabin, the undulating hills of Devonshire, glowing 
with the tints of early autumn, came full in view. As 
the ships rounded Itame Head, the spires and maats 
of Plymouth, the wooded heights of Mount Edge- 
combe, the lew island of St. Nicholas, the rocky steepa 
at the Hoc, Mount Batten, the citadel, the many pic- 
turesque and familiar features of that magnificent har- 
bour rose one by one to sight. But tho eyes which had 
so yearned to behold this scene once more were at that 
very instant closing in death. . Foremost of the victo- 
rious squadron, tbe St. George rodo with its precious I 
burden into the Sound ; and just ns it came into full [ 
view of the eager thousands crowding the beach, the 
pier-heads, the walls of the citadel, or darting In oount- 
less boats over the smooth waters between St. Nicholas 
' and the docks, ready to cal eh tho first glimpse of tho 
hero of Santa Cruz, and salute him with a true English 
wecome, — he, in his silent cabin, in the midst of hia 
lion-hearted comrades, now sobbing like little children, 
yielded up his soul to God." 

Thus, like bis great successor, the conqueror at 
Trafalgar, Blake was not permitted to enjoy in 
quietude the honours lie had so nobly won; he rested 
from his labours, leaving others to reap their fruits, 
and his own great name as an example of devoted 
patriotism, moral excellence and daantless courage. 

His love of country and duty before that of his own 
flesh and blood, had in it almost a Roman’s stoicism, 
for when it had reached his ears that his favourite 
brother, Humphrey, had not done his pfirt In. an en- 
gagement in the Bay of Santa Crus, as became an 
English officer, and finding that no one would proceed 
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a gains t him, (for Humphrey was a kind and liberal- of one of them, never arrest our critical eye upon 
hearted man, and a favourite in the fleet,) Blake himself a blemish in the immature page, without having 
ordered a court-martial to be summoned, saying the sensation of a tear coined in our heart — never 
“ If none of you will accuse him, I must myself be without a passionate though inarticulate “ God help 
bis accuser . 11 Tho sentence was against the prisoner, you ! '* We know so well the rasping world in which 
who was deprived of his command by the admiral, and they are to jostle, with their “flbro of sarcenet!’* 
never employed again. Nevertheless, “he left to Wc know so well tho injustices, the rebuffs, the 
that brother, thus sternly rebuked, the greater part of sneers, tho insensibilities, from without, the impa- 
his property.** tiences, the resentments, the choked impulses aud 

If civil wars aud periods of great political ex- smothered heart -boundings, within . , And yet it is 

■ citement bring to the surface of society many of its not these outward penances, and inward scorpions, 

' darkest and most objectionable elements, so also they that cause us the most regret in the fate of the poet. 

| call up some noble and honourable spirits, to stand as Out of these is born the inspired expression of bis 
. guiding lights amid the convulsions of nations. And anguish — like the plaint of the singing-bird from the 
! when the tumult of revolution has subsided, aud men heated needle which blinds him. Wc mourn more 

can take an unprejudiced view of the part such have over his fatuous imperviousness to counsel — over his 
| played in the drama, their character shines forth in its haste to print, his slowness to correct—- over his 
I reality and its truth. Blake was one, even in his belief that the airy bridges he builds over the chasms j 
; own day, who seems never to have made a personal in his logic and rhythm arc passable, by avoirdupois on ! 
S foe, and even those opposed to his political creed foot, as well as by Poesy on Pegasus. That the 
spake of what they deemed his errors more in sorrow world is not as much enchanted — (that we ourselves | 
! than in anger. Wc, in our time, scarcely care to are not as much touched and delighted) — with the 

> know whether he were Cavalier or Roundhead ; it is halting flights of new poets as with the broken and 

! sufficient for us that he conquered the enemies of short venturings in air of ncw-flcdged birds — proves 
j England, and shadowed forth her future naval great- over again that the world we live in were a good 
; ness. He could not have found a more able biogra- enough Eden if human nature were as loveable as the 

■ pher than Mr. Dixon has proved himself, while rest. We wish it were not so. We wish it were 
; expatiating on the merits of his hero, but wc must natural to admire anything human-made, that has not 
i take exception to some of the remarks scattered cost pain and trial. But, since we do not, and cannot, 

through the volume with reference to those who it is a pity, we say again, that beginners in poetry 

I retained their loyalty to the king, even under the arc offended with kind counsel. Of the great many 

| most adverse circumstances. It is natural for an books and manuscript poems we receive, there is 
j author to entertain a strong feeling in favour of the never one from a young poet which wc do not long, 
individual whose history he is writing : and, if a in all kindness, to send back to him to be re-studied, 
j politician, to the party to which he belonged ; other- re-written, and made, in finish, more worthy of the 
j wise, it is possible, such a person would not have been conception. To praise it in print only puts his jp- 
' selected for especial notice. But this ought not to dustry to sleep, aud makes him dream he has achieved 
j blind the writer to the merits and virtues of others on what is yet far beyond him. Wc ask the young 
the opposite side, nor cause him to stigmatize that os poets who read this, where would be the kindness in 
a crime in one which is'noblc ill an adversary. There such a case ? 

passage, in the work before us, to which we v Js THJsnAPPIMT sea *,n?-.U a festal party 
co»M, readily pouit as evidencing such partiality- f M ^ the tion was askcd — “ W l.icl. 

always objectionable in the historian or biographer sca801l f j, ^ mos ‘ t , r Afhsr bci freel 
who should boldine balance with an equal hand, and discussed sts> referred for answer 


not sacrifice truth, even in small matters, to political 
bias. 
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Sympathy for Poets. — An oM man with no friend 


discussed by the guests, it was referred for answer 
to the host, upon whom was the burden of fourscore 
years. He asked if they had noticed a grove of trees 
before the dwelling, and said — 11 When the spring 
comes, and in the soft air the buds are breaking on 
the trees, and they are covered with blossoms, I 
think, l low beautiful is spring! And when the 
summer comes, and covers the trees with its heavy 


but his money a fair child holding the hand of a foliage, and singing birds are among the branches, 
Magdalen— a delicate bride given over to a coarse- t think, IIoK beautiful i, summer! When the autumn 
minded bridegroom— were sights to be troubled at loads them with golden fruit, and their leaves bear the 
seeing. We should bleed at heart to see either of go rgeous tint of f ros t, i think, Horn beautiful U 
them. Bnt there is something even more touching to autumn t And when it is tear winter, and there is 
us than these— something, too, which is the subject neither foliage nor fru i t> then I look up through the 
of heartless and habitual mockery by critics— the first lesfleM branches, as I never could until now, end see 
timid offerings to fame of the youthful and sanguine ^hc stars shine. 1 * 

, poet. We declare that we never open a letter from ^ 

1 one of this class, nevpr read a preface to the first Book 
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®&ron{tlt of ffitSelfleto . 1 

Book Sixth. 

When I, Ethelflcd, consider in my mind how short 
a thing is life, it mesecincth we need not to he in so 
great a hurry as wc often are to get over the inter- 
mediate points between one desired period of it and 
another. Here had I been impatient enough, I 
trow, to find myself abbess of Shaftesbury ; and now 
that I was elected abbess of Warcham I found myself 
taken by surprise. Therefore it was that for several 
days I shut myself up in strict retreat, bearing in 
mind that great responsibilities require great pre- 
parations, 'even though habitual preparedness be not 
awanting. There must be solemn intercourse with 
ourselves and with our Maker, with which our nearest, 
dearest friends intermeddle not. In this my retreat, 
strange unaccustomed feelings arose, such as I had 
not known when I took the white and black veils : 
and I found my thoughts and desires taking quite a 
new bent, and the movements of my will tending 
quite another way ; until, I suppose, my whole internal 
being underwent some change, the character and 
amount of which I was not fully sensible of at the 
time ; nor, I think, have ever been, till now that I 
come to look back. 

From this season I lmd no more dreams and visions 
and contentions with enemies unspeakable : I found 
I was awake, and felt 1 must be doing. 

It was dinner time, and on a fast day, when I left my 
retreat and took the abbess’s place at table. Every 
eye was fixed on me. It fell that day that our fish 
was not dressed with the usual care : howbeit, I made 
no comment, but ate thereof sparingly and without 
egg-saucc, to which the others helped themselves 
plentifully. The novice, whose turn it was to read, 
delivered to us the life of Egbert the priest, who lived 
upon bread and milk ; and I was musing thereon after 
she had come to an end, without witting that all had 
finished, when suddenly becoming aware that from me 
was expected a benediction, I with some fervour 
ejaculated .the ccoiTs grace, “Thanks be to God for my 
good diunerd) And immediately noting thereupon 
a general smile, if not on the lips yet in the eyes of 
all present, I looked at them stcdfastly, and with great 
deliberateness and determination repeated, " Children, 
let us thank God for our good dinner!* and then 
pronounced the Latin benediction. Every eye sunk 
before mine. 

Then I went to the laic abbess’s cell, which I 
intended thenceforth to make mino own; and I 
directed that the feather-stuffed bed, with hryftc, 
bedreafes, hoppscytan, and all that thereto belonged, 
should bo carried into the infirmary for the use of the 
sick; contenting myself with mino old hard pallet, 
without either pallia or cortinos. Then I went into 
the holy mother's parlour, where there were many 
I papers to be read and destroyed ; and therein I found 
some things that liked me, and some that liked me not. 
While thus busied, with a tiro of billets burning on 

(1) Concluded from p. 278. 


the hearth, some one tapped at the door, and, at my 
bidding, came in and kneeled humbly on the ground. 
I said, “Rise, daughter;'* and she got off her knees, 
and with many sclf-abasings drew nigh unto me and 
kissed the hem of my garment. I concluded some 
great matter was in hand ; but it was to tell me of an 
intolerable odour in her cell, which had long, she 
thought, endangered her health ; I told her she might 
exchange it for the cell I had just left; and so con- 
tinued my affairs. 

Next day this sister, whose name was Heaburgc, 1 
presented herself anew, and with still multiplying 
genuflections, represented that in her new cell there 
was a draught, saving my holy presence, that was 
enough to blow her head off. I regarded her keenly ; 
but, remembering to have heard her once complain of 
the tooth-ache, I told her that she might remove 
my bed into my old cell, and have the abbess’s cell 
herself. 

The nuns now thought they had only to ask and 
have ; and sister Sclclhrytli* next presented herself to 
inform me that she was quite losing her hand for 
pastry, and opined that wc had better eat placentas 
daily than that she should lose her cunning. Also, 
to suggest that broths or soups should be served on 
Wednesdays and Fridays* iu addition to eggs, lentils, 
cheese, and buttermilk : and that wc should have 
gaudy days oil other festivals besides Easter and 
Whitsuntide. Unto this 1 ELhclllcd would not incline 
mine car, no, notour a moment; and thereafter I 
began to manifest unto them that gentleness was no 
proof of weakness. To their obedience I kept them 
up; and I also set myself, like Nchcmiah son of 
Hachaliali, to rectify certain abuses. It had been 
well for me Ethelflcd, bad I only npplicd myself to 
essential reforms; howbeit, I was but young yet. 

I have beforetime said that the barbarous singing of 
the sisters had all along been very grievous unto me; 
being very little removed from the squealing of cats. 

I now took them seriously to task on this matter, and 
told them how detrimental it was to devotion: but 
my lecture was only received with sulky looks. Never- 
theless, I was purposed to carry this matter through ; 
and, being myself gifted with an harmonious voice 
nnd a competent knowledge of music, I made uso of 
the first holiday to call the sisters together and give 
them n little instruction. Herein I Ethelflcd was 
sore let, as well by their obstinacy as stupidity. Sister 
Sclethryth, in especial, upon my insisting on her 
bringing forth n note which I wist was witkiu her 
compass, would sing flatter and flatter, and, at the 
Inst, let fly her voice with such desperation that it 
cracked, and produced such a miserable squeak, that 
sister Wynfrcda, in despite of herself, burst forth into 
laughing. When was such indecorum heard of? All 
tho rest, seeing my heightened colour, were sore i 
ydrad, witting there was no other portion for sister 
Wynfrcda than dry crusts and a dark cell : bnt it was 

(2) The Anglo-Saxon nuns do not seem to hare adopted new 
names on their profession. We read in Bede of Tortgith, Edith, 
Cocnbcrg, &*c. 

(3) Qood-threatencr : a Saxon female namo. 
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•gainst sister Selethryth, not sister Wynfreda, tbat 
my wrath was enkindled ; and upon my rebuking her 
Very warmly for her misdeeds, she waxed so rebellious 
and violent, that for the sake of common order and 
discipline, I was constrained to put her in bonds. 
By force she was removed into a dark cell, she 
struggling all the way thither most outrageously, and 
smiting sister Emma on the eye. Bread and water 
was her diet, (it was cheesecake-day too !) our supper 
was eaten sadly, and I Etlielfled shut myself within 
my chamber to muse in bitterness of spirit on broken 
rule and despised authority. 1 was all weakness and 
ignorance, but I wist where was all wisdom and 
strength; and was seeking thereunto, when lo! 1 
heard a horn wind outside the gate. Alfred the king 
had come down to consider the defences of the castle, 
aud had ridden over to see how I fared, and give me 
greeting. Never was freondlic word more pleasant ! 
I received him with tears in mine eyes : he marvelled 
thereat, and would wit why they were a-shedding. 
Thereupon we had a long colloquy, which was of the 
greatest moment to me in the conduct of mine after 
life. He thought me much less to be blamed than I 
thought myself; indeed, brake forth into laughing 
when he heard the origin of tho offence ; liowheit, he 
admitted the consequences were grievous, and must be 
remedied. To clear myself, albe lie said I needed no 
clearing, I summoned sister Wynfreda, the novice, to 
do him to wit of all bad happened. Her fears had 
blanched her chubby cheeks tuid ydosed her mouth 
as tight as a button ; by reason of which, when site 
had departed, the king 6aid, “ Can that girl ever 
laugh? I could hardly take her own word for it.” 
Afterwards, I summoned sister Emma, whose black- 
ened eye constrained him to wrestle with himself 
sorely. Thereafter, the culpiit herself was biought 
into his presence, trembliug like an aspen leaf ; so as 
that her guards were little wanted. The king looked 
as grave as I hough he were in the wit eim-gemot. 
Quoth be, “I had no knowledge until just now how 
hsrd a woman could hit . . . thou must have mis- 
taken thy vocation, and shouldst rather have helped 
me fight the Danes. Wonderlike it is to me Alfred, 
that any bom a woman should within her heart find it 
to give reason of disquiet to one so young, so gentle, 
and so worthy of all honour as this holy mother. I 
Alfred, cyning, have known her ever since site was 
a child, and know no one, a woman born, so worthy 
to be loved, save ber own sister, my wife. Believe 
me, ye are favoured among w^mcn to have such a 
mother for your abudissc, whose singular genius and 
acquired learning (nay, I Ethelficd must not trust, 
myself to rccal all this . . . ,) and who is not only 
holy, but highborn, not only learned, but ranclike, who 
refused wonderlike good offers of marriage that she 
might wholly give herself to heaven, and whose fame 
for sanctity and book-lero is beginning to be noised 
abroad in foreign parts. To conclude, 1 Alfred, king, 
am fully persuaded in my own mind that if yc will 
bull give yourselves wholly and with one heart unto 
the direction of your holy mother, there is little 


question of your sisterhood becoming the most famous, 
not alone in England, but in Christendom, to say 
nothing of the more eminent among you being ca- 
nonized hereafter. And to further and promote this 
most desired end, it needeth nought but that ye should 
observe implicit obedience, unlimited good humour, 
holy temperance, continual quietness, steady industry, 
sincere piety, and diligent heed unto your copy- 
books. 1 You, prisoner at the door, commonly known 
as Selethryth, or the good threatener, I have desired 
your holy mother, who is long-suffering and soon 
pacified, to overlook this once your unpardonable 
offence, on condition of sincere penitence and a week's 
entire silence. And now let us to prayers.” 

The king went with us to vespers, and sang loudly I! 
and cheerily: I did my best to imitate his example; 11 
the poor Bisters sang like mice in a cheese, but more 
tuneably than aforetime; and the service was very 
refreshing and composing to us all. Then the king j 
ordered his horse to be brought, saying, l€ I shall not 
now insist on the board and lodging for three days, 
you owe me for that parcel of land.”* And he 
vouchsafed to taste our placentas ; and as he departed, 
said, so that I only could hear, “Farewell, Ethclfleda: 

I shall now return to Winchester, and tell Ethelswitha 
I left your face two inches shorter than I found it. 
My good little abbess ! you have been early set in 
authority over an intractable community; but be brave, 
be constant, be prayerful, and all will be well.” 

Thereon the king departed, leaving a freshness and 
gladness behind him like as we find in the green 
woods, and fresh air, and sunshine. Methought it 
much kindness for him to speak so well of me in hear- 
ing of my nuns ; and from this lime there was nothing 
among them but cheerfulness and obedience. Shortly 
there arrived from Hie king a present of wax tablets ! 
and poynlcls, 3 for the use of the sisters who would 
apply themselves to write ; but I grieve to say, that 
after much trouble, there was not one among them 
that attained unto the pen of a ready writer. This 
is, no question, a gift from above : it comeB not to all : 
therefore I was fain to let them apply themselves 
unto that for which they truly seeme#to have capa- 
city, to wit, their needles, ruther than to lubour pain- 
fully at that for which they had no true vocation. 

As about this time, departed hc 1 ^ Keot, and went 
to glory. Verily he was a rihtwise and saintly man, 
if ever there was one. He was born to kingly rule, 
and might have worn a crown; howbeit, he would 
not, lest the world should be too great a snare unto j 
him. Yet, and if all our good men were to shut them- I 
selves up, what manner of rulers should we have? 
Howbeit, Neot ruled the ruler, ever aud anon, even 
after bis death, as will be related hereafter. He took 
the cowl at Glastonbury; seven times visited Rome, 
and, in conclusion, getymbrade a monastery. One 
feature of bis was notable : he would try to single out 
the best qualities of his brethren, and unite them all 

(1) I.e Waxed tabled. 

(%) A cotmtu n condition under the Saxon kings, when the abbeys 
were the only places of reception for travellers. 

(3) Iron pens. 
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in himself: as, the holiness of one, the patience of 
another ; howbeit, he might have found them all in 
our Lord. * 

j But now come I to our great and dreadful peril. 
The Danes, under Guthrum, who had abode in Cam- 
bridge by the space of twelve months, now prepared 
themselves for action, as the manner of their nation 
I is, by lashing up their passions with dreadful bowlings, 

I clashing their swords, clanging their shields, and 
pransing hither and thither like so many mad crea- 
, tures. It might very well have been foreboded that 
! this would take place, so soon as the fighting season 
commenced : howbeit, wc English, according to our 
wont, had despised the danger while it was a little 
1 way off, and sate by our hearths, roasting apples and 
! drinking hot ale all the winter. And if any one ven- 
tured to remark, “The Danes arc coming!” 1 he only 
| nnswer he had for his pains was, “ Oh, they are, are 
they P — Only let them, I say !” And so wc went on 
■ in this ungodly state of security, (fpr why should God 
help those who were so little troubled to help them- 
selves ?) And the king, now and then, thought lie 
should do something, but wist not how lie should do 
it : and so it came to pass, the Danes entered into 
their ships and set sail for Warcham ! 

I remember it was St. Matthias’s Eve . . . . ] was 
looking forth of my. lattice nt the two days old moon, 
and the great star Jupiter a shining above him, 1 as it 
were a stone’s cast .... when I became ware of a 
fierce red light suddenly up-burning from some distant 
village. Auon, a herdsman’s horn windeth clamorously 
at our gate ; and the portress tells me a poor swain 
craveth immediate speech of me; so 1 descend unto 
him, foreboding evil. He was a rough, simple serf", 
all apant with haste ; and thus unto me he spake : — 

“ At sunset drave I my flocks to fold. 1 tarried on 
the top of the cliff, and looked across the sea. Then 
saw I what seemed a little white cloud, no bigger t han 
my hand, a rising from the sea. Presently seven sail 
were shining in the sun. At length, 1 counted thirty. 
Then lied 1 to give alarm ; but my knees trembled, 
and my tongue clave to the roof of my mouth. The 
swains gathered to look out, but what could they do ? 
Some fled iuland to spread the wail, some to drive off 
their ccap,* soino to carry their wives and their chil- 
dren to tho castle. Meantime landed the Danes. They 
swarmed like bees; they ascended the cliffs like 
grasshoppers ; they brake not their ranks, they went 
forward every man ou his ways, with his shield over 
his head. Like the noise of a flame of fire that de- 
voured the stubble wns the hum of their voices. 
They enclosed and drave before them not a handful of 
, sheep or kine, but whole herds and flocks, to feed 
| thereof. By reason of their numbers the land gathered 
I blackness. They burned our thorp, and all the souls 
1 that were therein. Next, they will come to the castle 
and the abbey. And now, holy mother, take thought 
what you shall do ; for who shall deliver you out of 
their hands ?” 

(1) The Saxon moon wu masculine. 

(2) Cattle. Hence our milk-maids still summon their cows by 
calling “Cup! cup!" 
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I said, “ Go, and send me Eadwulf, my land bailiff. 
And let all that are. in distress, and all that are home- 
less, and oil that are frightened, come within our 
precincts as fast as they can ; and we will do our best 
for one another.” Then 1 gave him a thrymsa,* and 
a drink of warm ale, for his soul was fainting within 
him. And his spirit returned unto him, and he went 
forth ; and the bell rang us to night prayer. 

So soon as the keys were laid on the altar, and the 
nuns were all in their cells, 1 gat me into the bhapel, 
and lay down on my face before the altar, and prayed 
hard, and wept sore. And I said. Ah, Lord God, 
have mercy on us ; have mercy on thy people England, 
and show this time what is the difference between 
a people that prayeth and a people that prayeth not ! 
Come among us, and with great might succour us, 
because there is none that fighteth for us but only 
lliou, oh Lord! Wherefore should the Danes say. 
Where is now their God P 

Before glomung, 4 the next morning, the poor 
people came flocking unto us, some with a few sheep 
and cattle, some with only a pig or an ass, or a couple 
of liens, sonic with only the clothes on their backs, to 
take shelter within the precincts. Not that there was, 
much safety to be expected within them; for "our 
house, ns 1 have elsewhere said, was chiefly getym- 
brade, and at the mercy of the first brand; but it 
made a sort of rallying point ; the castle being already 
over-full : and some of the dwellers in loue forest 
booths and shepherds’ huts had a notion, false enough, 
that the pagans would reverence holy ground; others, 
more justly, thought God would care for his own, and 
be our buckler of defence: others had pity for us, 
and resolved to make common cause and fight for us, 
along with tlicir own wives and children. And^thus 
it fell, that the space enclosed with palisades round 
about our house, which might be as it were an half- 
acre, that a yoke of oxen might plough, was presently 
briin-full of women, children, and confused live stock; 
while, without the stakes, on the only side that had 
no natural defence from the confluence of the two 
rivers, the men drew yp> undisciplined and ill-armed 
enough, hut staunch to a man, and ready to die at 
their posts ere any evil should happen unto us. But 
what were they against so many P And how wist I 
that the Lord’s purpose would be to deliver us out of 
Lhe hands of the heathen, any more than he had de- 
livered any of the monasteries all along the eastern 
coast ? I thought of Croyland ; and how the grey- 
haired abbot was slain before the altar, the prior in 
the vestry, the sub-prior in the refectory : only a little 
child survived to tell the tale. I thought of Peter- 
borough, with its abbey and its library, the glory of the 
age, for fifteen days a buniing : the abbot and monks 
all slain. 1 thought of the nuns of Ely, who disfigured 
their faces, that they might astonie the Danes, who, 
indeed, fled away to a man ; but not before they had 
set fire to the monastery and burned every sonl alive. 
And now, here were these very Danes, heuled by the 
self-same chiefs, Guthrum, Amund, and Oskitul, 

(3) A fourpenny pieco. (4) Dawn : gloaming. 
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masters and adepts in cruelly and rapine, within our 
sight and even our hearing ; for we could catch the 
faint rumour as of the yelling of a pack of fox-hounds 
in some far-ofF upland, and now and then a huntsman's 
whoop, and a long, shrilling cry. And this set all 
the blood-hounds and wolf-hounds within our precincts, 
having ready to split their throats, and strainiug 
against their leashes; and the oxen lowing, and the 
porkers grunt iug, and the sheep bleating, and the 
infants wailing, and the mothers weeping uud wishing 
there had been room for them in the castle. These 
latter I gave in charge to the nuns, to foster and 
comfort, and thereby divcit their thoughts from then- 
own strait u little ; for, in sooth, they were sore bested; 
and many a white and many a black veil was quiver- 
ing with fears that could not be stayed. I bade them 
be much in proper: for myself, I stood on the wall, 
right over the gate, and prayed at my post ; receiving 
news, ever and anon, from sonic fresh scout; and 
now and then intermitting my prayer for the help 
of God, with a passing wish for a little more help of 
man. For 1 could not help noting, with some bitter- 
ness of heart, that not a lighting man had come to our 
nid but such as were under my own jurisdiction ; all 
the rest having doubtless mustered nl the castle, 
which truly could make a better defence, but which 
therefore was all the less in need of them. Such are 
men, whom we women so often love more than we love 
God. But mark the issue! The castle fell! The 
Danes slew all the souls that were therein; they 
thereby obtained the command of the whole country 
round about ; and the scouts brought news, that, after 
carousing for a while, and emptying the castle larders 
and butteries, they were purposing to march upon us. 
Now arose one universal wail, — who can wonder 
thereat? Even Eadw-ulf turned red, and then white. 
.... I have always forgotten to find a convenient 
place for saying, that my foster-father, having been 
sent on a special message to me just at the time our 
land-steward died, 1 had, toEadwulf’s great advantage 
and miue own, made him his successor. "VVe now 
stood together on the W’all: anon we see a great dust, 
and the ^glitter of spears and bossy shields. Pre- 
sently the pagans were lost in a thicket. We were 
all praying hard, within and without the house; but 
it seemed the will of God we should be lost. Still 
I bare in mind that it was as easy to him to save by 
few as by many ; the last moment, as the first : by a 
rumour among the mulberry-trees, or by the breaking 
of a few earthen pitchers. 1 A^d l thought. Is his 
arm shortened, that it cannot save ? May it not be 
his good pleasure to help us ? But my senses were 
so quickened by the immediate presence of danger, 
that I think I could have heard a cock crow, or have 
seen a sunbeam light a weathercock twenty miles olT. 

I heard Eadwulf mutter between his teeth, “I can 
die for her, but that won’t save her !”.... and he 
looked down the wall, and then quickly at me, as 
much as to say, ** Shall we cast ourselves down licad- 
long together?” But this was a suggestion of the 

(1) Ju'dyes vii. 20. 


evil one, for there were others within the house as 
defenceless as myself, and depending on me for pro- 
jection ; and I looked stedfastly away from him with 
mine eyes towards the wood, whence I expected each 
moment to sec issuing the Danes. I heard him give 
a great sigh ; but the next moment, he uttered a loud 
cry, and, plucking me by the sleeve, pointed towards 
the Trent. Shading our eyes with our hands from 
the rays of the declining sun, we could make out 
a distant troop of horsemen advancing upon us from 
that direction, just ns the first glimmer of spears 
sliowrd the Danes emerging from the wood. We 
seemed hemmed in on either side ! I cried aloud, 
u Heaven, help us !'* — but the same moment, Eadwulf, 
his face all a-blnzc, shouts, “ Praise the Lord, *tis the 
king !” And so it was ; and so Heaven did help us. 

I, Ethclflcd, can never dwell on that rescue without 
wet eves. 2 From what a strait did the king that day 
work deliverance for me and the poor sisters ! . . . . 
Fi\v ! how lie and his men laid it on, and drove the 
villain pagans right into and across the Frome! At 
his feet they dropped, they fell; where they dropped 
down, there they lay dead. The lean wolf and the 
hungry vulture rejoiced. It was a great, a deadly 
slaughter; yea, they took much prey. The king was 
a mighty wind, that dispersed 1 lie clouds like mist : 
they rolled from the side of the hills, and the vulleys 
laughed and sang. How his sword leaped out of his | 
scabbard ! lie loved to defend the weak. The field ! 
was strawed for miles with spears and cloven shields, t 
lie chased them back to the lowers that rose oil the . 
rocky banks. Even here his hand did not leave them, ! 
nor his right hand cease to hold them, till they swore 1 
on his holy ring, the ring of the holy cross. Then he 
left them cowed and aslonicd, and returned with his 
warriors by night. And we went forth and sang i 
jubilate, and spread him a feast of our best. | 

* * * * * | 

But w hat eared those unrihtwisc pagans for swearing ! 
on his holy ring, yen, or on their own bracelets, which j 
they held much more sacred, or for breaking the holy i 
[ truth, which they held not sacred on any wiseP j 
Had they kept it, they would have belied their own i 
nature, w hich was akin to nil evil. They attacked an j 
outlying party of the king’s horsemen, the very same ! 
night, while we were making mcry and giving of , 
thanks within doors ; and making off in tho dark, 
they conveyed themselves to Exeter, whcnco the king 
in vain strove to dislodge them. 

And now commenced the sorrowfullest season that 
England ever knew. Alas, my brother ! would that 
J could have aided thee! or that the spirit of wisdom, 
and discretion, and strength, had been in thee, to 
know what to do, and to do it ! Then, after the year 
of Seven Battles, thou wouldest not have been seven 
years a fugitive and a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, hunted like a partridge on the mountains, a 


(2) Asser merely says, “They left Cambridge for Wareham, 
where was a nunnery, between the Frome and Trent, secure on all 
sides but one. Hero Alfred made them ewear on the Christian 
rolics," &c. 
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steorless feoltm, like David, the son of Jesse, in the 
wilderness ; thy dwelling with the wild beasts of the 
field, and thy body wet with the dews of heaven, like 
unto the great king of Babylon. Oh! then was 
fulfilled the dark saying of Ncot, that thou sbouldcst 
be humbled and brought low. Thy people wilted not 
what had become of thee, and were as silly sheep 
lacking a shepherd, or as pigeons frighted from the 
corn. For their strength and their hope had perished 
from the Lord. His hand was not shortened, that it 
could not save; but our iniquities had separated 
between us and our God. Therefore he removed 
every stronghold as it were a tent that a man 
wrcncheth up the pegs thereof ; lie tore up our homes 
as one easily draweth herbs out of the garden when 
the mould is wet with dew : he gave up the walls of 
our palaces into the hands of the enemy, and let our 
young men and maidens perish by the sword. We 
were a very scorn unto our foes, and a derision to 
those that were round about us. For this cause, our 
eyes ran down with water, and our checks were fouled 
with weeping. The sound of the harp and the rote 
was no more heard : the mirth of the land was gone. 
Eustcr was as sorrowful as Lent, and there was no 
merriment at Yule. The grape remained uncrushed : 
the ungathcrcd apple dropped from the bough. The 
foxes might break the hedges, there was no man 
cared to snare them; the wolves might prowl round 
our folds, there was no man had spirit to slay them ; 
the rooks might prey on the corn, there was no one 
minded to scare them. Men sat by the hearth and 
sighed; or spake short, like a savage growl. They 
longed to unite and make head : and their thought 
was, Where is the king? 

My father was still at Rome ; so my mother took 
shelter with me. llow sweet to have a refuge to 
offer my blessed mother! Wc were in a less de- 
fenceless state than when the Danes took us at. 
unawares; for our poor house had been much re- 
paired and strengthened by my direction ; and 
whereas our palisades were' better for keeping nuns 
in tlinu for keeping pagans out, tho king, crc lie 
departed from our coasts, gave commandment that 
a good stone wall should be getymbrndc about us, on 
our weakest side. Iudccd, this made our dwelling 
less cheerful, but far more secure ; and the king, to 
show how safe he held us to be, sent us sundry heavy 
chests, with cords well cnyltcd round them, containing 
I know not what, but, doubtless, plate and bags of 
treasure and goodly raiment ; since wc were to have 
them in strict charge, and they have never been 
claimed yet. 

About this time, the following song was much in 
tho mouths of tho people 

“ What seekest thou in the brake ? The bluo eggs of 
the bulfinch. 

What seekest thou in the brake ? The bluo flowers 
of the Bpeedwell. 

What seekest thou iu the broke ? The blue eyes of 
• tho king. 

What look yo for i' th' air? Tho path of a 
swallow. 


What look yo for i' th* air 1 The rising of a lark. 
What look ye for i’ th* air 1 The flight of a king’s 
arrow. 

Never yet look'd I for an eagle in a marlo-plt, 
Norfer a curlew's nest iu a green shaw* 

But yet in a forest have I seen a burnt spot where 
• ■ a king hath dress'd his meat." 

Thus llicir very songs were sorrowings, and their ^ 
speccli lamcntings. For ourselves, we were shut in 
so close, that wc were sometimes a long while without 
hearing aught of what was befalling, save from 
pilgrims, wayfarers, and tho like, whom we hospi- 
tably entreated. 

One day, a stranger, ragged, and with bleeding 
feet, came to the gate to crave an alms, and whileas 
lie was yet speaking, lie fell straightway all along 
upon the earth, by reason of his sLrength failing him 
through travel uud much fasting. Wc had him into 
the hospitium, and 1 washed his feet myself; and 
when his spirit returned unto him, I fed him with 
bread and wine. Then I sought of him news of the 
king ; and thereupon, thus lie spake : — 

“1 was sent by a chosen few to seek the king. 
Ilim found I in Athclney. Wc would wit were he 
still alive, or must wc choose us another king. 
Therefore disguised I myself, with clipped hair, like 
a serf’s, and I fouled iny face and my hands, and 
went ragged and barc-foot. I tracked him into the 
remote w est, into a land of marshes, and fens, and 
stagnant waters. But I found not the hare in his 
form, neither the fox in his cover. One day an 
arrow whistled past me, and a man rushed after a , 
fawn. I saw hitn anon through the bushes, and 
thought it was the king. I followed by stealth oil 
his track : he had the fawn on his shoulders, and lie 
made his way through the briers, down to the edgo I 
of a lake. There lie untied a shallop, and ferried 
himself across. Then I followed the banks of the 
lake, till at length I camo to a ford; I got across to 
the island, which was all in a tangle of wood. Many 
animals of the harmless sort were in it: I came 
upon goals, kids, and hares. I disturbed sundry 
pheasants, and heard the ♦birr of partridges. Anon, 

I come to a glade, and sec a woman milking n goat. 
She was wonderlike to look oil for beauty : I knew 
her to be ihc queen. She carried her crcchc within- 
doors, into a little wattled cot. Then stolo I up to 
the door, that was only sparred with a latch. I heard 
some one withinsidc reading; it seemed me, a godly 
book. The reader’s voice was so pleasant, I would 
fain have listed all night. Then I heard a young 
infant weeping, and the mother checked it and said, 

* Yon brat, if you wail so loudly, I will give you to 
the Danes !’ But she smothered its cries with kisses, 
and the reader went on with his book. Another 
man’s voice now sounded, and I heard him say, * My 
king ! there is little meat on this fawn, now I have 
skinned it.’ Then he, I now knew for the king, made | 
laughing answer, and said, * Then you and I, my tliegn, 
must cat the less, for I swear I’ll hunt no more to- j 
day/ Methought he was then stepping forth, so 
I raised the latch nnd begged. Wonderlike looked |j 
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masters and adepts in crucify and rapine,' witliin our 
sight and cvcrl our hearing ; for we could catch the 
faint rumour as of tjie yelling of a pack of fox-hounds 
in some far-oif upland, and now and then rt huntsman’s 
whoop, and a long, shrilling cry. And this set all 
the bloodJiounds and wolf-hounds within our precincts, 
having ready to split their throats, and straining 
aguinst their leashes ; and the oxen lowing, and the 
porkers grunting, and the sheep bleating, and the 
infants wailing, and tho mothers weeping mid wishing 
, there had been room for them in the castle. These 
latter 1 gave in charge to the nuns, to foster and 
comfort, and thereby divcit their thoughts from their 
own strait a little ; for, in sooth, they were sore bested ; 
and many a white and many a black veil was quiver- 
ing with fears tluil could not be stayed. I bade them 
be. much in prater: for myself, I stood on the wall, 
right over the gate, and prayed at my post ; rccciv ing 
news, ever and anon, from sonic fresh scout; and 
now and then intermitting my prayer for the help 
of God, with a passing wish for a little more help of 
man. For I could not help noting, with some bitter- 
ness of heart, that not a lighting man had come to our 
aid but such ns were under my own jurisdiction; all 
the rest having doubtless mustered at the castle, 
which truly could mako a better defence, but which 
therefore was all the less in need of them. Such arc 
men, whom we women so often love more than we love 
God. But mark the issue! The castle fell! The 
Danes slew all the souls that were therein; they 
thereby obtained the command of the whole country 
round about ; and the scouts brought new s, that, afler 
carousing for a while, mid emptying the castle larders 
and butteries, they were purposing to march upon us. 
Now arose one universal wail, — who can wonder 
thereat? Even Eadwulf turned red, and then white. 
.... I have always forgotten to find a convenient 
place for saying, that my foster-father, having been 
sent on a special message to me just at the time our 
land -steward died, I bad, toEadwmlf’s great advantage 
and mine own, made him his successor. We now 
stood together on the wall: anon we see a great dust., 
and the flitter of shears and bossy shields. Pre- 
sently the pagans were lost in a thicket. We were 
all praying hard, within mid without the house; but 
it seemed the will of God we should be lost. Still 
I bare in mind that it was as easy to him to save by 
few as by many; the last moment, as the first: by a 
rumour among the mulberry-trees, or by the breaking 
of a few earthen pitchers. 1 Aud T thought, Is his 
arm shortened, that it cannot save ? May it not be 
his good pleasure to help us ? But toy senses were 
so quickened by the immediate presence of danger, 
that I think I could have heard a cock crow, or have 
j seen a sunbeam light a weathercock twenty miles olT. 

! I heard Eadwulf mutter between his teeth, “ I can 
die for her, but that won't save her !’*.... and he 
looked down the wall, and then quickly at me, as 
much as to say, " Shall we cast ourselves down hcad- 
long tog ether?” But this was a suggestion of the 

(1) Judges vii. 20. 


evil one, for there were others within the bouse as 
defenceless as myself, and depending on me for pro- 
jection ; and 1 looked stedfastly away from him with 
mine eyes towards the wood, whence I expected each 
moment to see issuing the Danes. I heard him give 
’ a great sigh ; but the next moment, he uttered a loud 
cry, and, plucking me by tho sleeve, pointed towards 
the Trent. Shading our eyes with our hands from 
tho rays of the declining sun, we could make out 
a distant troop of horsemen advancing upon us from 
that direction, just as tho first glimmer of spears 
showed the Danes emerging from the wood. We 
seemed hemmed in on either side ! I cried aloud, 

“ Heaven, help us !*' — but the same moment, Eadwulf, 
his face all a-blnze, shouts, “Praise the Lord, 'tis the 
king !” And so it was ; and so Heaven did help us. 

i, Kthelllcd, can never dwell on that rescue without 
wet eyes. 2 From what a strait did the king that day 
work deliverance for me and the poor sisters ! . . . . 
E\v ! how he and his men laid it on, and drove the 
villain pagans right into aud across the Frome ! At 
his feet they dropped, they fell; where they dropped 
down, Iherc they lay dead. The lean wolf and the 
hungry vulture rejoiced. It was a great, a deadly 
slaughter; yea, they took much prey. The king was 
a mighty wind, that dispersed the clouds like mist : 
they rolled from the side of the hills, and the valleys 
laughed aud sang. How his sword leaped out of hiB 
scabbard ! lie loved to defend the weak. The field 
was si rawed for miles with spears and cloven shields, 
lie chased them back to the lowers that rose on tho 
rocky banks. Even here his hand did not leave them, , 
nor his right hand cease to hold them, till they sware 
on his holy ring, the ring of the holy cross. Then lie ' 
left them cowed and astonied, and returned with his 
warriors by night. And we went forth and sang 
jubilate, and spread him a feast of our best. 

***** 

But what cared i hose unrihtwisc pagans forswearing 
on his holy ring, yen, or on their own bracelets, which ; 
they held much more sacicd, or for breaking the holy 1 
truth, which they held not sacred on any wise? . 
Had they kept it, they would have belied their own i 
nature, which was akin to all evil. They attacked an i 
oul lying party of the king's horsemen, the very same 
night, while we were making merry and giving of 
thanks within doors ; and making off ii\ the dark, 
they convoyed themselves to Exeter, whch6e the king 
in vain strove to dislodge them. 

And now commenced the sorrow fullest season that 
England ever knew. Alas, my brother ! would that 
I could have aided thee! or that the spirit of wisdom, 
and discretion, and strength, lmd been in thee, to 
know wliut to do, and to do it ! Then, after the year 
of Seven Battles, thou wouldest not have been seven 
years a fugitive and a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, hunted like a partridge on the mountains, a 


(2) Ass er merely says, “Tlipy left Cambridge for Wareham, 
where was a nunnery, between tho Frome and Trent, secure on all 
sides but one. Jlerc Alfred made them swear on the Christian 
rollcs," &c. 
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sieoriees feolun, like David, the son of Jesse, in the What look ye for i’ tk' air 1 The rising of a lark, 

wilderness ; thy dwelling with the wild beasts of the What look yo for i’ th' sir! The flight of a king's 

field, and thy body wet with the dews of heaven, like NeTer jTlook'd X for an eagle In a marlo-plt, 

unto the great king of Babylon. Oh! then was Nor fl>r a curlew’s nest in a green shaw. 

fulfilled the dork saying of Ncot, that thou shouldcst But yet in a forest have I seen a burnt spot where . 
be humbled and brought low. Thy people witted not ’ a king hath dress'd his meat.’* 

what had become of thee, and were as silly sheep Thus their very Bongs were sorrowings, and their # 
locking a shepherd, or as pigeons frighted from the speech lamenlings. For ourselves, we were shut in* 
com. Por their strength and their hope lmd perished so close, that we were sometimes a long while without 
from the Lord. His hand wis not shortened, that it hearing aught of what was befalling, savo from 
could not save; but our iniquities had separated pilgrims, wayfarers, and tho like, whom we hospi- 
between us and our God. Therefore he removed taUy entreated. 

every stronghold as it wero a tent that a man One day, a stranger, ragged, aud with bleeding 
wrencheth up the pegs thereof ; lie tore up our homes feet, came to the gate to crave an alms, and whileas 
as one easily draweth herbs out of the garden when he was yet speaking, he fell straightway all along 
Hie mould is wet with dew: he gave up the walls of upon the earth, by reason of his strength failing him 
our palaces into the hands of the enemy, and let our through travel and much fasting. We l\ad him into 
young men and maidens perish by the sword. Wc the hospitium, and I washed his feet myself; and 
wero a very scorn unto our foes, and a derision to when his spirit returned unto him, I fed him with 
those that were round about us. For this cause, our bread and wine. Then I sought of him news of the 
eyes ran down with water, and our checks were fouled king ; and thereupon, thus he spake 

with weeping. The sound of the harp and the rote “1 was sent by a chosen few to seek tho king, 

was no more heard : the mirth of the land was gone. Ilim found I in Athelncy. Wo would wit were he 
Easter was as sorrowful as Lent, and there was no still alive, or must wc choose us another king, 
merriment at Yule. The grape remained uncrushcd : Therefore disguised I myself, with clipped hair, like | 
the ungathered apple dropped from the bough. The a serf’s, and I fouled ray face and my hands, and 
foxes might break the hedges, there was no man went ragged and barc-foot. I tracked him into the 
cared to snaro them; the wolves might prowl round remote west, into a land of marshes, and fens, aud 
our folds, there was no man had spirit to slay them ; stagnant waters. But I found not the hare in his 
the rooks might prey on the corn, there was no one form, neither the fox in his cover. One day an 

minded to scare them. Men sat by the hearth and arrow whistled past me, and a man rushed after a 

sighed; or spake short, like a savage growl. They fawn. I saw him anon through the bushes, and 
longed to unite and make head : and their thought thought it was the king. I followed by stealth oil 


was, Where is the king ? 


his track : lie had the fawn on his shoulders, and lie 


My father was still at Rome ; so my mother took made his way through the briers, down to the edge 
shelter with me. How sweet to have a refuge to of a lake. There lie untied a shallop, and ferried 
offer my blessed mother! Wc were in a less dc- himself across. Then I followed the banks of the 
fenceless stato than when the Danes took us at lake, till at length I came to a ford ; I got across to 
unawares; for our poor house lmd been much rc- the island, which was, all in a tangle of wood. Many 
paired and strengthened by my direction ; and animals of the harmless sort were in it : I came 
whereas our palisades were* belter for keeping nuns upon goals, kills, and hares. I disturbed sundry 
in than for keeping pagans out, tho king, crc he pheasants, and heard the whirr of partridges. Anon, 
departed from our coasts, gave commandment that I come to a glade, aud sec a wGmon milking a goat, 
a good stone wall should be getymbrndc about us, on She was wonderlike to look on for beauty : I knew 
our weakest side, ludeed, this made our dwelling her to be the queen. She canied her crcchc withiu- 
less cheerful, but far more secure; and the king, to doors, into a little watlled cot. Then stole I up to 
show how safe he held us to be, sent us sundry heavy the door, that was only sparred with a latch. I heard 
chests, with cords well enytted round them, containing some 011c witbinsidc reading; it seemed me, a godly 
I know not what, but, doubtless, plate aud bags of book. Tim reader’s voice was so pleasant, I would 
treasure and goodly raiment ; since wc were to have fain have listed all night. Then I heard a young 
them in strict charge, and they have never been infant weeping, and the mother checked it and said. 


claimed yet, 


You brat, if you wail so loudly, I will give you to 


About this time, the following song was much in the Danes !’ But she smothered its cries with kiapes, 
the moutha of the people and the reader went on with his book. Another 

What seekest thou in Uie brake! The blue egg. of “ d } !"^ d Wm ■£• * M ? 

the bulfinch. king ! there is little meat on this fawn, now I have 


What seekest thou in the brake ? The blue flowers skinned it. 1 Then he, I now knew for tho king, tirade 


of the speedwell. 


laughing answer, and said, ' Then you and I, my ttibgfy 


Whnt MokMt thou in tho brako 1 The blue eyes of must cat the les9( for j 9wear ru bant no more to* 

What look ye for i’ VU' uirl The path of a <%•’ Methought he was then stepping forth, so 
swallow. I raised the latch and begged. Wonderljkjs looked 
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they all; and said, ‘What, are we found out here?' 
And the king held some parley with me ; but I let 
him not wit who I was. I begged for a morsel of 
bread; and tho king bade the thegn fetch a loaf. 
Quoth the thegn, ‘ We have but one left, and this we 
can scarcely spare/ Saitli the king, * This poor knave 
needs it most ; I am minded that he shall have half. 
Oh that all the wants of my people could be in like 
manner supplied! 1 So he brake the loaf in twain . . . 
It was one of the loaves they call loudas. And 
I blessed him once and again. I was nigh saying 
something, but did not. 'My purpose thus far was 
fulfilled. I had learnt where abode the king. So 
I sped towards those who had sent me; but fell 
among thieves by the way. There was nothing they 
found to take from me, so they beat me and left me 
alone. But my strength was almost spent, and 1 
think you have saved my life. I was biller in heart 
when I found him with his fair wife and his friend 
in the hunter’s booth. But iny heart melted when 
he spake of his people, for I saw a tear in his eye : 
and methought something licavenlikc within him was 
made known in his breaking of bread.” 

Now, from what I afterw ards learned, it appeared 
that this thegn, for lie was no less, returned unto 
those who had sent him, and made known unto them 
where he had found the king. Whereon they resorted 
unto him in the Royal Island, or Isle of Nobles, as it 
was afterwards indifferently called, and plighting anew 
their fealty, aided him their best to construct a place 
of safety, whence they might issue continually to 
harass the l)anc. Sometimes they gat the better, 
sometimes the w'orsc: but, on any wise, they returned, 
untracked, to their stronghold, which beginning to be 
wotted of by them that were faithful, their party 
waxed' stronger and stronger. They made a rough 
bridge to the islet, on which they getyipbrade two 
towers. Meantime, news was brought to the king of 
the movements of the Danes ; but as the spies’ 
reports agreed not always together, he wanted to 
have more certitude thereof. I 

One evening, when the days were lengthening, but 
still cold, I was sitting by the light of a fire of billets, 
when the portress ushered in, without a word, a tall, 
dark figure, clad in minstrel fashion, with a harp at 
his hack, and holding by the hand a most sweet little 
child, some five years old, with fair hair falling all 
over her shoulders. I knew him at once for the king. 
After our first, gladlikc greeting, he said, “ I come, 
Ethelfleda, to put under your safeguard our little 
Ethelgiva, who is minded to be with you as long ns 
you will keep her; and her mothers wish and mine 
is, that you make her as much like yourself os you 
can.” Then he set down his harp and warmed his 
hands, and dried his hair, which was wet with spring 
rain; and lie said, "The time is now come to do 
something, and I hope to find how to do it. I am 
bound for the Danish camp.” I said, “ Ah, my brother, 
go not alone amid those fell Danes !” and forbore not 
to weep. But he answered and said, "If thou 
wouldst have a thing half done, trust it to thy 


neighbour ; if thou wouldst have it whole done, do it 
thyself. I am weary of my life, with doing nothing 
to purpose for my people. And now I will muster 
them at a set place, and lead them to victory or die. 
I have dreamed of holy Ncot, who stood by me, and 
said, ‘ Up, why steepest thou? behold, the eet time 
is come/ So, fill me a cup of wine, my sister; and 
weep not to break my heart.” 

Then, to cheer me and make mo of good courage, 
he told* me how bravc-hcartcd and helpful Ethelswitha 
had been; and for all the lowliness and inccrtitudo of 
their living in Athelncy, how pleasantlike it had been 
to harbour with her under the greeu boughs. " Only,” 
quoth he, “ I heard my people’s cry in mine ears, day 
aud night.” And lie told me what pains he had been 
at to find tho place ; and how lie had carriod Elhels- 
witha across to it on his shoulder. 

** Before 1 found it,” quoth he, "a man found me 
straying on the dun. 1 lie asked me who I was, and 
what I sought. I told him I served the king, who 
had just been beaten, and I was looking for shelter. 
Thereon he took me home, to a licrdinan’s rustic cot. 
They gave me food and lodging. I abode with them 
certain days. When the swain, whoso name was 
Dcnulf, had herded his swine, lie came in and sate by 
the fire, and, willi acorns for counters, made reckon- 
ings. Thereon 1 laughed, and told him he should be 
a clorc : peradventure he had been born for a bishop. 8 
He said, ‘Better be a herd that can herd his swine, 
limn a king that cannot save his people. If a wolf 
attacks my pigs, 1 throw stones at him, and chase him 
away; which is more than king Alfred docs with tho 
Dane/ One sabbath inorn, the man and his meowla 
would go forth, leaving certain cakes, well besewou 
and uf 11 gesyfled, a baking on a pan over tho fire ; 
and the good w\ f me spake, ‘ Tliou’s nawt to tend 
save thine arrow an* thy haw : sec to ’t, lad, whenas 
t* one soid o ’t kcaks is brow ned, an’ turn them to 
toother/ But wclhaway, my thoughts to other mat- 
ters fled, and the keaks w r erc singed; and the wyf, 
corning back, stormed like a sea-king, and smote one 
of mine cars and then the other. And, quoth she, 

* Could n’t thee moind tho keaks, lad P Beshrcw 
tlice for’t! thou loikes to eat them vast enow!* — 

I bare it meekly ; only asking her whether she were 
of kin to Sclethryth the nun.” 

Then we discoursed of sundry mattery pertaining 
unto the kingdom ; and also unto this *poor house. 
Then he took up his harp, and arose to depart ; say- 
ing, " You shall soon hear good or ill tidings.” I 
showed him the stone wall, and said, “ Thou hast en- 
safed us now, brotlidr !’’ Ho gave it an earnest look, 
and made answer, "Oh yes, you are now strong 
enough : it may hap that I shall send you the queen.” 
And, looking round about him, and then at me, ho 
said, “Thou’rt but young, yet — ” gravelike : and, 
without another word, rode away. Tho place looked 


(1) Down. 

(2) The king afterwards encouraged him to apply to letters; and, 
finally, made him Bishop of Winchester. 
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dull, in the dusk; and, just thep, lie thought me 
a blot. 1 

Or ere many suns had set, came the glad tidings 
that he had rallied his people in Selwood-forest. At tiao 
stone of Egbert they met : a stone to be much set by. 
The news of his taking arms spread like wildfire ; the 
people flocked unto him with gladness. Nothing wus to 
be heard but horns^trumpets, and the ringing of arms. 
Two days continued the mustering: on the third, the 
king led them forward. He inflamed their souls with 
his words : Who can speak' like the king P They 
came at length on the foe, carousiug and making 
merry. Then, who shall tell what ensued P They 
fought beneath the king’s eye. First, the arrows flew 
like snow-flakes, then followed the lances ; and, anon, 
each man was hewing at another with his sword. As 
a standard-bearer rushed past, the king, in his heat, 
cried, “ See ! Ncot leads us 1" and the cry ran from 
mouth to mouth. What remains to tell P The Danes 
were winnowed like chaff; the victory remained with 
the king. 

It was a day to be much remembered. The king 
followed hard after them to their stronghold, and 
besieged them straitly. Men from all quarters con- 
tinued to flock to his standard. The stronger waxed 
the king, the weaker waxed the Danes. Fourteen 
days they endured siege and great famine; then their 
souls were brought low, even the soul of Guthrum, 
and they sued for the king’s mercy. 

Then Alfred the king bare in mind his old saying, 
that he would sooner they were converted than con- 
founded. And, having insisted on their entire sub- 
mission to his will, whatsoever it should be, he put 
them under a brief course of preparation, and assem- 
bling them nigh unto Athclney, he caused them to be 
admitted into the church by the holy waters of bap- 
tism. He himself stood sponsor for Guthrum, who, 
with thirty chiefs, was baptized. It was a notable, 
a memorable day. For twelve days the feast arose. 

I wot there was joy in heaven over that sight ; in 
special, in the heart of holy Ncot. The thing was 
done quickly. I had speech of one of the priests 
afterwards, who took part in preparing the candidates. 
“ There was not time,” quo* lie, “ for many subtleties 
.... we just showed them how they might be saved 
by Christ. We hammered that well into them, and 
let the rest alone; for they were but poor, bliud 
pagans. 71 Thought I Elhelflud, ye might havo done 
worse. 

Now the rest of the acts of king Alfred, and how 
he settled his kingdom, and how all the Saxon kings 
made him head of all England and the good deeds 
that ho did, and the wise laws that he made, and the 
shipB that he getymbradc ; is it not all set down 
by Asser P Also, how ho established the Danes under 
Guthrnm, in East Anglia, where they turned their 
swords into pruning-hooks, and cultivated the land, 
and would not countenance the fresh swarms of Danes 
that landed, and fought, and were beaten. Thereafter, 


the country had much prosperity. And Tinne the 
Comishman made this song, that was much song by 
the people 

" Oh, England, know thy blessings 1 flee I the Lord 
hath given thee a good king. Tne eeap feed in th$ 
pastures ; a little child may guard them. The girls may 
go to the wells : gold bracelets hang aafo on the high- 
ways. The swains sow corn in the spring, for they look 
to thresh it in winter. Set up the Maypole ! set the 
cyder running ! We are at peace and in safety; wo, 
the happy ones 1 Dearest men, praise the Lord. The 
monks may now fish up their church-plate from the 
water-pits: also the nuns may sleep aweetly in their 
cells. The wolf gnaws his own fore-foot, for there are 
no dead bodies. Wisdom increaseth, wealth increaseth; 
let us glorify God. Oh England, know thy blessings I” 

Uowbeit, the Canaanite is still in the land. Of 
a verity, I thought when Guthrum was baptized, the 
kingdom of heaven was coming at last; but no, the 
set time was not come.. Well , there is a Canaanite, 
too, in the little world of our own hearts, that will 
continue there so long as we are in the body : but it 
rests with ourselves whether to starve or to pamper 
him. What remaineth to say P Alfred the king was 
twenty and eight years old when he returned unto bis 
kingdom. That was ten years agouc ; and here am I, 
still abbess of this poor house. Shaftesbury abbey is 
being getvnibrade, but I doubt very much if I shall 
accept the. mitre thereof: for I have become used to 
mine old quarters, though they are gloomy, and unto 
mine old nuns, though they are stupid. My rule Las 
become popular, so that I have been constrained to 
refuse many postulants, in spite of the new wing. 
Among the fresh comers have been one or two hopeful 
ones ; and one or two, that for conscience* sake I have 
been constrained to recommend to return unto the 
world. One of these was a girl whom I found dashing 
her head against a pillar, for that she said our rule 
was not hard enough. Afterwards she wa3 a prey to 
unaccountable diseases, and one day fell to rolling 
herself very swiftly along the floor of the chapel, till 
she reached the shrine of our patroness ; when, with 
a deep sigh, she exclaimed, “Now, praise to St. Audrey, 
I am cured !” Many would have made a miracle of 
it, which indeed was what she wanted ; but I am, it 
may be, even too hard of belief in such events, unless 
undeniably authenticated ; and as the girl proved 
a deceiver, I was glad the tiling was dono in a corner. 
Alfred the king is very fond of monasteries: per- 
'ad venture because he never lived in one himself. 
They arc indeed necessary and expedient for the 
times ; but if times are greatly bettered, it may be 
wo shall learn to do without them. And as for safety t 
— only look at Winchester, and Croyland, and Ely. 
Ethclswilha, just as she was setting forth from out 
abbey-gate with her gay retinue, all prankt and glit- 
tering In the morning sun, cried, ** Farewell, Etbelfled, 
I envy you your peaceful life :” but what witteth she, 
I aspire to know, of my joys or burthens P She sees 
me take my place now and then in the great council, 

: and hears my good report of pilgrims and travellers, 
and has sate by while Eadwulf consulted me about 


(1) A victim. 
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cel dikp.a and salt pans, and what to sow', and whflt to 
mow, and so many umbra of malt, and so many fotha 
of firewood, and whether we shall send so many sys- 
ters of honey to such a monastery in return for their 
hens, or whether we may look for salmon-trouts from 
such another in return for our eels; all of which 
Eadwulf loves to roll under his tongue in hearing of 
the queen .... All, my sister, you see not the other 
half of the gate-post ! 

My little niece is the joy of my life ! She is sted- 
fastly minded to profess, mid when she comcth to Gt 
years, if she be still of the same mind, no doubt, the 
king will be consenting. She may be abbess of Shaftes- 
bury instead of myself, if she will. The little hunb 
clave to me from the first, and would reverently lay 
her hand on my garment, as if it were almost too holy 
to he touched. And she would sing snatches of hymns 
in her sleep, and have dreams of heaven ; and, if site 
awoke in the night, would slip out of bed, and down 
upon her knees, with her pretty hands held up, and 
there, maybe, drop asleep. Therefore, there went 
a saying forth, that she was too good 1o live. Hut, 

| nevertheless, she is lliri\ ing and of good cheer unto 
this day. 

Here cndclli the Chronicle of Ethclllcd. 
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Chapter 11 F. 

Tiie next morning found the two lovers more pro- 
foundly enamoured with each other than ever; .because 
the night, if it had not blessed them with the refresh- 
ment of sleep, had afforded them leisure for reflection 
in which to contemplate the dillicullics of their situa- 
tion. For savage life has its code of morals and 
manners, as well as civilized; with this difference in 
the penalties of their infringement, that, while the 
latter visits the offender with disgrace, the other sum- 
marily dismisses him, by cutting olf his .head and 
sticking it upon a pole, as a terror to all other like- 
minded cvil-doci'3. These difficulties acted upon the 
impatient ardour of the lovers, like — to use an old com- 
parison — stones in llic channel of a brook, which, 
without being able to arrest the course of the stream, 
serve to exasperate and break it into dissonant mur- 
murs. Tonika, who was in a bewilderment of ecstasy 
and trouble, aud who could hardly recover the exer- 
cise of her reason sufficiently to look upon the scenes 
of yesterday other than as the fragment of a delicious 
dream, no sooner encountered the young Michigan, 
than she commended him to the counsel of her bro- 
ther. They both, indeed, had little hope of anything 
from this quarter ; for the laws of the Natchez were 
like the laws of the Medcs and Persians, that altered 
not. But, a very little spark of hope is enough to 
kindle up a whole flame of enterprise in a lover’s 
bosom. So, after some few hours of fond talk with 
Tonika — which flew like momentary flashes of light 
(1) Concluded from p. 8H, 


across the heaven of their enjoyment — Chikftgou found 
himself closeted, as they say at Washington, with tlie 
Brother of the Sun, in the royal apartments, and in 
the midst of interesting deliberations. 

Without any finesse, or introductory discourse, to 
break the ice, not even §o much as a remark upon the 
state of the weather, Chikngou proposed at once for 
the hand of the sister priuccss. The Great Chief was 
not astonished. How could lie be astonished that 
anybody should bo ambitious of so illustrious an 
alliance P Indeed, Chopart himself had made the 
very same offer ; the wily Frenchman reflecting, that 
an Indian marriage could not legally affect a prior 
contract under the civil law. Tho Natchez chief, 
however, hated the French; and was, also, clear- 
sighted enough to foresee the dissolution of the 
government, in the event of such a union. lie, 
therefore, refused peremptorily, and thought the 
matter ended. Iu this lie misjudged the craft of his 
adversary. 

He now represented to the present suitor, that Paat- 
lako hud been encouraged to expect the hand of Tonika. 
That it w as true, the matter could not be fully deter- 
mined upon until after the winter hur.t; when, if he 
brought in the proper amount of deer and buffalo, and 
the required number of Arkansas’ scalps, there could 
be no obstacle to their union. 

Chikngou understood all this, and proposed to be- 
come a competitor. 

But, another difficulty interposed -.—would Chika- 
gou, in that event, renounce his tribe and identify 
himself with Die Natchez? 

Chikagou hesitated; when the Great Chief added 
— or, would Chikagou unite his tribe to that of the 
Nalelicz? There was plenty of huntiug-ground and 
good rich ground for maize, as well as plenty of fish 
for both. Besides, this union w'ould strengthen both ; 
and, perhaps, enable them to drive out the French. 

Chikagou started at this suggestion. He w-as a 
fast friend of the French. But lie said nothing. 

The Great Chief, not noticing the gesture, now 
sunk his voice to a whisper, mid informed him, that 
this with him was a fixed purpose, from which no 
difficulty or danger could turn him. That he had 
already consulted with the chiefs of several friendly 
tribes ; and that, at the great hunt, there was to be a 
council held the coming winter, on tho Alabama, to 
mature their arrangements. 

While all this was being related, Chikagou was 
collecting his thoughts for n suitable reply. At 
leugth lie said, he would see his braves and old men 
of the nation, aud return an answer before the council 
met. The Great Chief understood this as showing a 
disposition to enter into his sanguinary scheme. In 
this particular lie deceived himself ; but Chikagou 
was in earnest about the removal of his tribe. This 
was a possible thing. He retired from the presence^ 
in a brown study, — neither bowing nor walking back- 
wards. Indian sovereigns don’t require it. They are 
better gentlemen than their civilized brethren. Thqr 
have craft, without hypocrisy. 
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Tonika had overheard the conversation. Seated 
near the entrance, she had thrown her whole soul 
into her ears ; and, as they were quick and sensitive, 
as well as handsome, nothing was lost. When Chika- 
gou came out, she took liim by the hand, and, without 
uttering a single word, led hjm out into a grove near 
the village, which they had no sooner reached, than 
she fell into his arms and wept like a child. And 
then the passionate language that fell from their lips, 
it would not become the dignity of (he historian to 
repeat. We leave it to bo treasured by the sylvan 
deities, os too sacred for the scoffing lips of a profane 
world. They found some satisfaction in the reflection, 
that they knew all the difficulties of their situation ; 
and this enabled them to determine upon a certain 
course of action. Chikagou was to return immediately 
and consult his tribe upon the subject of the proposed 
removal. This failing, lie was to return and enrry off 
Tonika. No matter where they went, so that they 
went together. In lus absence, they were to corre- 
spond through the Jesuit missions. This was practi- 
cable and easy — for they were both Cliristians. This 
settled, they returned to the village ; where Chikagou 
passed the day with Father Philibert, and chatted 
with the emigres about their beloved France. ILc wrts 
to set out early in the morning ; and, therefore, made 
his adieus to Tonika, late at night. 

And where was the vigilant and uneasy Paatluko all 
this time ? Ignorant of the departure of Chikagou, 
he had that morning stolen away to the tent of the 
medicine-man. Yes, Paatlako, the unbeliever, u as 
resorting to the sorcery of Umqua to open to him the 
doors of the future, that he might enter into its 
secrets, and resolve his present fears. They who best 
know human nature, will not be surprised at this 
Men may profess atheism with their lips ; but in their 
hearts there lurks a yearning toward the unseen, which 
in moments of trouble appeals to the Great Spirit, or 
to the demons that take his place in the benighted 
mind. Man must embrace a rational faith, or become 
the slave of a blind superstition. It was so with 
I Paatlako, who now stood in the hut of the mcdicinc- 
i man; the latter hanging over a burning pile of narcotic 
leaves and berries, and inhaling the smoke through his 
nostrils. This, which would have killed a white man, 

■ only intoxicated the savage. Presently lie began to 
I rock himself from side to side — then bnckw ard and 
forward — muttering his incantations in a low dreamy 
tone of voice. Then he broke forth : “ The Michigan 
is gone— gone to the great waters of the Iroquois— 
gone — gone.” Then a pause. " The daughter of the 
Nutchcz is weeping alone.” Another pause. “ Paat- 
lako comforts her. Paatlako is happy.” Here the old 
man sank down, overcome by the fumes of the burning 
narcotics. Paatlako rushed from the hut ; and was 
surprised and delighted to find that the Michigan was 
indeed gone. It was some time, however, before be 
could encounter Tonika; and when he did so, he saw 
no traces of tears upon her checks. She was At once 
cheerful and gracious. This puzzled him. It excited 
his suspicions. a He set himself to unravel the mystery. 


It was some two or three weeks after this, that 
Captain Chopart had called a council of tho officers 
and leading men of the grant at the Eort. When they 
were assembled, he opeiied his communication to them, 
by reminding them that the present grant which they 
had received from the royal bounty, not only covered 
the ground now occupied by them, but extended 
north and cast far beyond the ground in possession of 
the Natchez Indians; and he remarked, that he looked 
upon it os the duty of the colony to extend their 
jurisdiction over these limits; to dispossess the 
savage, and bring it into cultivation. 

But the truth is, the Captain was looking at a 
private interest, rather than a public one, in making 
these suggestions. lie was expecting a ship-load of 
cmigrauls soon to arrive at New Orleans, to whom lie 
had agreed to sell portions of the land in question on 
his own account. Besides, the almost daily sight of 
Tonika had so inflamed him, that lie was fairly mad, 
par amours. He longed to bring together all the 
military strength he could collect in the valley of Ike 
Mississippi, and extirpate the savages. Thus his 
avarice and his passion would be gratified. Longrays, 
Noycrs, Bailly, and others, a little more independent 
than the rest, opposed his design for a long time. It 
was, however, finally carried. Bui cacli one in turn 
shrunk from the disagreeable task of communicating 
the determination to the Great Chief. Chopart, 
therefore, resolved to go himself. With him, tho 
word was father to the act. He broke up the council, 
and proceeded at once in search of the Natchez chief. 

The Great Chief was sitting under the Company's 
tobacco shed, smoking his pipe, and talking with the 
people engaged in packing, when Captain Chopart 
found him. The Captain saluted him with a show of 
reverence ; which the Chief returned by simply taking 
the pipe from his mouth, blowing a cloud, and saying 
quietly, “ Captain!” The Captain related, at once, 
the issue of the morning’s conference. His words 
fell upon the Indian’s car like the summons of fate, 
lie had seen too much of the white man, not to know 
that where his avarice was concerned, nothing oould 
frustrate him iu his unscrupulous purpose. But he 
listened in perfect silence. Not a single muscle of 
his face — not even the trembling of an eyelid — be- 
trayed the tumult of his stricken heart. When the 
Captain had ended liis appalling recital, fortified by 
the sophistries usually employed on such occasions, 
tile Chief calmly replied, in tolerably bad French,— 

“ Captain,” he said, “ I have heard your speech ; 
and it has made my heart very sad. You say that 
your King has given you these lands. How can he 
give you my property f Is not that stealing, by your 
religion? But, you say, by the right of discovery. 
Captain, this country was never lost. W'lio discovered 
it, but he who made it, and gave it to my fathers ?— 
the Great Spirit, whose habitation is yonder burning 
sun. So, you say, your religion and your great 
knowledge give you a claim to it. Why, if you were 
good and wise, would you not see it was unjust P” 

This reply only put the choleric soldier into a 
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passion. Ho was angry that the savage should reason 
so well; and anger is a most excellent argumeut in a 
bad cause. It saves a man a deal of wear and tear in 
conscience — for conscience, affrighted at the uproar, 
leaves the trembling and excited intellect, and takes 
refuge in Hie pocket; and stays there till the storm 
is over. He, therefore, answered that he did not 
j como there to be catechised, but to demand his sur- 
!' render of the grant; and that, if he did not consent 
1 to make it, he would bring the whole French force in 
j the country to compel him. 

“ Captain,” replied the great Chief, " what you say, 
i you will do ; be it good or bad. I know that. 1 bow 
my head; the poor Indian cannot fight the white 
man. But, Captain, you see here is my nation — this 
is our home — here is our temple— our fathers’ graves 
— and all that the Indian holds dear ! ” 

This was uttered with emotion. But it w as not 
regarded. The Chief continued : “ I will call a 
council of my braves. To-morrow you shall have our 
answer.” Saying this, lie strode away. 

It did not take long to assemble the council; for 
the braves were all in the village. They were no 
sooner collected, than the Great Chief laid the matter 
before them. A profound silence followed the com - 
munication. It took them by surprise. At length 
Paallaho arose, and, with many apologies for his youth 
and inexperience, said, — 

“ My fathers, this is had news, but it is what the 
Indian must always expect from the white man, and 
tlio white man’s friend. The religion they would 
teach us, forbids us to cheat, to lie, to covet, or to 
steal. Is that the religion tlicv lire by ? No ! They 
want us to believe it, so that they may entrap and 
destroy us. They don’t believe it, or they would live 
by it. No! They covet our land, our squaws, our 
tobacco, our corn. They want everything. And now 
they will turn us out of ihc home of our fathers; not 
because there is not land enough for all, but because 
they want more. Now, iny fathers, there is to be a 
great talk at the hunt upon the Alabama. But the 
Frenchmen won’t wait for that; therefore wc must 
think of something to be done soon. Let us say to 
him, You shall have our land ; but wc must get in 
our corn first, and then wc will go. Meanwhile, let 
us prepare! Let us buy muskets and powder; and, 
when the time comes, let us fall upon the French and 
take their scalps. Let us do it suddenly — and then 
take their fort, and make ourselves strong.” 

Faatlako spoke the mind of every chief iu the 
council. They all pronounced the speech good. An 
old chief was deputed to carry the answer to Chopart : 

I he was a wily and practised negotiator, and had often 
handled the wampum. The council then broke up. 

Chatter IV. 

The negotiations with Captain Chopart were suc- 
cessful; that is, the Iudians secured the requisite 
delay. But the Captain, not to be disappointed in 
his greedy expectations, imposed a tax, or rcut, upon 
©very lodge in the village. This made the savages 


laugh, and made them angry; it was so novel, and so 
annoying. To think of this perplexing improvement 
of civilizeaman being forced upon the free occupants 
of a free soil ! To think of that perpetual recurrence 1 
of quarter-day, which divides the poor man's life into 
so many epochs of dregful anxiety, and spreads a 
gloom over the whole of his mortal existence— to 
think of this being engrafted upon the wilderness, to 
mark the white man’s approach, and to be added* to 
those plagues of his commerce, disease and rum ! 
Surely the French radical Prud’hon would be justified 
iu declaring that, in this case, property was theft. 

Meunvvlulc, the Indians wero not idle. They had 
collected all the skins they could find in the village — 
even stripping themselves of many favourite articles 
of clothing — to nuke up a juflicieqt amount to send 5 
to New Orleans in exchange tor muskets, powder, and 
ball. Two large canoes were soon despatched on this 
errand ; which returned in about three weeks with a 
small supply of those products of civilization. The 
intercourse with the people of the grant was not in- 
terrupted ; but conducted with the same appearance 
of cordiality as before ; at the same time, each party 
secretly availing itself of every means to strengthen 
it& position. We speak now of the principal inen, 
and not of the mass of the people; for these were iu 
entire iguoiancc of these machinations, and suspected 
no evil. 

Chikngou lud not yet returned. He had taken a 
long journey; for his tribe, living in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Michigan, was good fifteen hundred 
miles above Natchez. Paatlako was not altogether 
unmindful of this, and as the time wore away, lie 
became daily more uneasy. Tonika’s behaviour to- 
wards him, though frank and courteous, was too cold 
to encourage his hopes. The sharp-witted savage 
thought he saw that there was dwelling iu her heart 
a beloved image toward which her thoughts ever 
returned, and that warmed her heart with an inward 
joy, not all to be mistaken for the effects of his pre- 
sence. But yet, this long absence was beginning to 
trouble her. She had received several short messages 
from Ctiikagou, but they conveyed no informatiou 
respecting the time of his return. Two months had 
now elapsed, when Father du Poisson, a Jesuit | 
missionary, coming to the grant, put iuto her band a ' 
note from her lover. It informed her .that be had ! 
not been able to persuade his tribe to .amove to tho 
south. The old men, indeed, were willing, for they 
began to suiTer from the rigour of that climate. But 
the young men resisted. They averjed, and with 
truth, that the means of subsistence were more abun- 
dant and of better quality than could be found upon 
the lower Mississippi ; and that, as for the winters, 
they furnished them with plenty of fur to trade with 
the Canadians. Chikygou had, therefore, no alterna- 
tive but to fall back upon their first plan of an 
elopement. lie would be at the appointed place, 
early in the evening of the last day of the moon. 
Tonika was by no means reluctant, and when the 
night came, she was at the rendezvous. Chikagou 
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wAi soon by her side; they set out immediately, under 
cover of the night, for the north. But it mu not his 
intention to return thither. Knowing tbaO > aatlako 
and others would by daylight be on his trail, his 
design was to lay by during the day, and at night slip 
down tho river to New Orleans. Tonika, being a 
princess, had bocn too much indulged — that is, too 
much nursed in the lap of civilization — to admit of 
such speed of travel as to elude her more vigorous 
pursuers, on so long a journey. Chikagnu had left a 
canoe in charge of two braves, about fifteen miles 
above, towards which lie now directed his steps. 

It was quite morning before the lovers discovered 
their attendants, when they immediately had the 
canoe launched, and getting into it, made for a small 
•island lying in the middle of the river. Here they 
landed, drew up the canoe into the bushes, and pre- 
pared to pass the day — keeping, however, a good look 
out, in the mean timp. Chikagou hud calculated with 
absolute certainty upon his pursuers following him 
by land. And lie was not mistaken; for, when the 
sun had been about two hours in the sky, one of his 
braves came in to inform him that there was a party 
standing upon tlie opposite shore. Chikagou stoic 
forward to reconnoitre ; and sure enough, there was 
Faatlako and six other Indians, looking directly into 
the island. Presently a musket-ball came whistling 
past Chikagou, which gave him to understand that he 
was discovered. This did not disconcert, him, for he 
expected it ; aud, being armed with three good rifles, 
lie did not fear an encounter. But it was his object 
to avoid this, ior the sake of Tonika. 

Remaining quiet, therefore, ho watched his ad- 
versaries with the closest attention. After talking 
awhile, they ascended the bank of the river, and 
going into the wood, uppeared again about three 
miles above, at a point that commanded a view of 
the channel on both sides of the island. Chikagou 
comprehended their design at once; which was, to 
build a raft, and, taking advantage of the current, 
float down the river, and land upon the island. lie 
immediately brought the canoe to the south end, and 
returned to his post. It was near noon before the 
raft was completed, and the party, guiding if. with 
long poles, were in the middlo of the river ; but, 
within a mile of tho island, the channel divided ; the 
raft was drawn to the west, which, putting the island 
between them and tho eastern shore, Chikagou and 
his party immediately leapt into thecanoe, and struck 
across and landed without being discovered. They 
drew up their canoe, and concealed themselves in the 
thick underwood on tho shore. Paatlako wns com- 
pletely foiled. They saw him from their retreat, and 
enjoyed his perplexity. But ho was not long in 
doubt. Again he put his raft in motion, and suffered 
it to float down the stream, while he attentively 
examined the shore. At about three miles below, ho 
landed, remained a few moments, and then, leaving 
four of his men, with tho other two descended the 
river again. This manoeuvre Chikajjou did not un- 
derstand. But the fact was, Paatlako had penetrated i 


i his design ; and, leaving a party to watch Ihe 
movements of the fugitives, lie had determined to 
return to ihe village, and intercept them on tbeir 
way down. 

Either the four savages who had landed from the 
raft had failed to discover their retreat, or had no 
intention to attack them ; for it was now dark, and 
they had not been molested. Chikagou, so far, had 
gained his object. He therefore took to the water 
again, pushed silently over to the opposite shore, and 
suffered the canoe to drift. As the river was full at 
this season — it being the latter purt of the month of 
October— the current was rapid, and Ihey glided on 
their way as fast as they could reasonably desire. 

When Paatlako arrived at the village, the sun had 
set. But there was great news awaiting him. Several 
barges had that afternoon arrived from New Orleans, 
containing a largo amount of goods for the French. 
This had determined the Indians to make the proposed 
attack the next morning. This was meat and drink 
to Paat hko. The plan being arranged, and everything 
in readiness for the morning’s business, he and his 
two Indians took their muskets, and descending to 
tho river, sat themselves down behind some bales, 
which had been landed from the barges, and awaited 
the appearance of Chikagou. 

They had not remained there long, before the oanoe 
came in sight. For once Chikagou had been rash. 
Helving upon the custom of the Indians never to post 
sentinels at night, he had suffered his vessel to drift 
tow aid the Natchez shore. Hence, so soou os he had 
conic nearly opposite the party in ambush, they arose, 
and with a shout, brought their muskets to a level. 
Chikagou, fearing for the safely of Tonika, stood up 
aud siiigificd his desire to surrender. The muskets ; 
were grounded — the canoe turned her prow to the : 
land — and the adventure seemed to have arrived at a 1 
speedy and disastrous end. But Paatlako, in his 
eagerness to secure the prize, incautiously threw 
himself into the water, and swam out to meet it. lie 
had just readied the canoe, and put out his hand to 
seize it. by the gunwale, when Chikagou buried his 
hatchet in his head. He sank without a groan, and , 
disappeared down the stream. ! 

Chikagou hesitated for a moment, to consider 1 
whether lie had not better continue his voyage. But 
the two Indians had already seized their guns again, 
and their report would call out tho whole village. | 
This would again endanger Tonika. He therefore ! 
leapt ashore, the others immediately following, and 
was conducted at once to the presence of the Great i 
Chief — for the village was still awake, under the | 
excitement of the morning’s expectations. j 

The Brother of the Sun reproached the young | 
Michigan in bitter words. His cdnduct iu carrying j 
off Tonika was now made doubly offensive by the j 
death of Paatlako. He was informed that he must j 
be confined until to-morrow, and then be given up to 
be dealt with by the relatives of the dead chief. That 
was the custom, and Chikagou knew what it meant. 
He, however, though he did not fear death, loved his 
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life for Tonika’s sake. lie therefore offered at once 
to renounce his tribe for ever, and become the subject 
of the Natchez despot. This offer softened him ; and 
he qualified his severity by the offer of the young 
chief’s life, upon (he condition that he would take 
part in the morning’s nttack on the French. Chikagou 
did not hesitate to prefer death to such dishonour. 

' ! Well, then, lie must take the alternative. He was 
ij accordingly removed, and bound to a tree, 
j As for Tonikn, she said nothing — and nothing was 
! said to her ; for a Natchez princess is ns free as the 
! soveicign himself. But her resolution was taken. 

| She would deliver her lover, or die with him. She 
| said this to herself quietly : and went quietly about 
; her business. She had too much upon her mind to 
! give way to tears or vain expostulations. Besides, 
she knew that, so far from melting the savage licmts 
of lier people, they would only harden them. She 
therefore marked the place of poor Chihagou’s im- 
I prisonment. This was nothing but a large cottonwood 
tree, to which he w’as laced with thongs, tighter than 
a modern young lady in a pair of Madame Canid lo’s 
corsets. Chikagou was not dismayed. He had in 
j him a sound heart, full of Tonikannd pious sentiments. 

I Besides, he had great faith in Tonika’s resources, 
i And if he had not, seeing she was an uncommonly 
| shrewd daughter of Eve— supposing, in opposition to 
, modern geologists, that this continent was not peopled 
1 before Adam’s days— why, then, he deserved to he 
burnt. But, lie had— and the event just ilicd his fail h. 
Nevertheless, the night was fast wearing away, and 
he had heard nothing from her. It was now near day, 
when Tonika appeared, with a knife in her hand — 
whether to cut the thongs, ftr to invite him to join 
her in a journey to the unknown world, in the Parisian 
style of disconsolate lovers, lie did not know — hardly 
cared. She approached, embraced him — which looked 
rather suspicious — then applied the knife to the. 
leather, and he was free. She told him, he must 
make for the river, where his Uomcn would be found 
waiting for him ; remain there until he heard the 
report of guns, which would be the signal for the 
massacre. In the confusion, both he and she w ould 
be forgotten, and she would immediately join him. 

Chikagou’s first impulse, oil his liberation, was to 
ruu down to the Fort, to apprise the French of their 
4 danger. In this he was unfortunate. The soldier on 
guard refused him admittance ; and he was in danger 
of being shot for his pertinacity. Failing here, he 
next sought the dwelliug of Father Philibert. But 
Father Philibert bad departed a few days before, 
down the river. It was now broad day; and ho 
turned with a sigh to seek his own security, leaving 
the Frenchman to his fate. lie had no sooner reached 
the shore, than the firing began. The erics of the 
poor struggling victims, and the yells of the savages, 
fdlcd the nil* with their dreadful reverberations. 
Presently Tonika came flying down the bank. A 
barge, which the two braves had already lauuchcd, and 
supplied with provisions and other articles from the 
bales and boxes at band, lccmvcd tbe lovers, and tlioy 


were soon floating down the stream. Meanwhile the 
carnage mp. going on above them. The gnns of Fort 
St. Rosalie sent forth their thunder— the drums beat 
—but all in vain. The attack had been too well 
planned ; and not a man remained to tell the tale. 

But let us not dw'cli upon the sanguinary scene. 
We must admit that it had been provoked; and tliat 
C hopart at least met the fate lie deserved. And.say 
what we mny of these savage doings, there is not a 
civilized or Christianised nation on the continent of 
Europe, whose armies have not committed as great 
outrages j and, let us add, with even Jess provocation. 
Among the aboriginals of America, the white man 
lias ever been the aggressor. But his superior know- 
ledge has enabled him, hypocritically 

" To force the act, yet judge the heart.” * 

For which, wo doubt not, he will yet have to answer 
to a higher tribunal than public opinion. 

But, leaving this sad subject, let us follow the 
lovers to New Orleans, where they arrived in a few 
days, bringing the first intelligence of the disaster. 
The city, containing at that time but about ten or 
twelve hundred inhabitants, was greatly alarmed. A 
general rising of the Indians was apprehended. But 
as their fcais in this respect were unfounded, they 
soon set on foot an expedition against the Natchez. 
The most signal revenge was taken. The tribe was 
nearly exterminated; and the residue driven across 
the river never to be heard of again. 

Chikagou and Tonika were married according to (he 
rites of l lie Catholic Church. They passed the winter 
in the city, and in the spring returned up the river to 
Michigan. They both lived to be old— to be respected 
by the red and white man alike — and dying, left their 
name to be perpetuated by the flourishing city of 
Chicago. 

♦ 

JAPANESE EXPEDITIONS. 

Bcaucklt have two years elapsed since the attention 
of the public was draw r u to the state of our commer- 
cial, or, rather, non-commercial relations, with those 
remote islands which comprehend the empire of Japan. 

Wc then 1 laid before our readers a brief, but full 
view of the history of that country, its physical as- 
pect, the productions of the soil, the religion, govern- 
ment, education, manners, habits of tho people, and 
briefly alluded to the different missions that had lately 
been undertaken for the purpose of opening up, if 
possible, a friendly intercourse with tho natives. The 
recent expedition fitted out by the Americans, who 
have been amongst the most enterprising voyagers in 
those seas, which perhaps, whilst wc write, is plough- 
ing its ocean-course to those distant islands, has again 
brought the subject before the world ; and we may be 
pardoned if we tukc an ampler review of the embassies 
that have been sent out, and give a few of tho moat 
prominent featdfrea of that wealthy kingdom. 

(1) See Sharpe'e Magulne for August 1800* 
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A mystery has long hung over the condition of these 
islands, and curiosity has frequently been qflBhed with 
respect to them — partly from what we know of them 
—partly from what wo do not know. The restrictive 
laws that have been passed against the admission of 
strangers, and which have existed upwards of two cen- 
turies, sufficiently explain the causes of our ignorance ; 
but whilst we confess that our information is imper- 
fect, we would not draw the sweeping conclusions' 
that some have ventured to do, and assert that we 
know nothing of thoso countries. Whilst we have the 
works of Kcmpfer, Thunberg, Siebold, and Charlevoix, 
we shall always retain more than sufficient acquaint- 
ance with them to whet our curiosity and excite our 
deepest interest. 

The earliest information the Europeans received of 
the existence of Japan, or Zipangu, as it was then 
colled, was from the celebrated Venetian traveller, 
Marco Polo, who, in company witli his father and 
uncle, traversed the who’e extent of the broad coni i- 
nent of Asia, and settled at the court of Khublai 
Khan, the conqueror of Tartary and China. The 
accounts of this young traveller, exaggerated and im- 
probable as some parts of them were, were received 
with the keenest avidily by his credulous and ex- 
citable countrymen. The East had always existed in 
the imaginations of men as the region of wealth, 

I luxury, and beauty, and the pictures of Marco Polo, 
j in which he described the temples of Zipangu to he 
| “ roofed with goldf were perfectly consonant with 
‘ the received idea of the exhnusllcss riches of these 
! “ countries of the sun.” Accordingly, the minds of 
tho Venetians were HI led with the most extravagant 
. desires of visiting those remote islands and partici- 
pating in the treasures of their gold and diamond 
mines. But their imperfect acquaintance with navi- 
gation was a barrier to the realization of their wishes, 
and it was not until llie year 1552 that, the true posi- 
tion of that kingdom was known to the West, 
i The Portuguese, from the time of the discovery of 
'■ a passage to the East Indies by doubling the Cape of 
| Storms, or, as it was afterwards called, the Cape of 
I Good Hope, in prognostication of the track by sea it 
would open to the Indies, had been indefatigable in 
their discoveries in thoso sunny waters. That long 
I chain of rich and luxuriant islands, which group them- 
b elves between the tropics and link the great northern 
continent with the island-continent of Australia, had 
been already explored, and their indefatigable exer- 
tions had brought them into connexion with even 
China itself. But it was left to one of those over- 
ruling occurrences which mark, and in some degree 
explain, the mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
to discover the islands of Japan. In 1552 some Por- 
tuguese vessels, navigating the neighbouring seas, 
encountered a violent storm, and after buffeting for 
several days the fury of the waves, at last fell in with 
one of their harbours, in which they took refuge. 
Ilere they were hospitably received bv the natives. 
Provisions and other necessaries were® pplied them, 
and every means taken to enable them to recruit 


their exhausted strength. Their ships, which had 
been shattered by the tempest, were refitted with ma- 
terials, brought voluntarily by the inhabitants, and 
made sea-worthy; and when these Portuguese mariners 
were about to depart they were warmly invited lo 
make a speedy return, and take such things as the 
country produced in exchange for whatever valuables 
they might think proper to bring. 

The empire of Japan consists of three large islands 
and several smaller ones, lying between the parallels 
30" and 45" north latitude, and bearing the same 
kind of relation to the Continent of Asia which the 
islands of Great Britain do to that of Europe. Tho 
area of these islands — Niphon, Jcsso, and Kiusiu— 
exceeds that of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by 
40,000 square miles. The population has been esti- 
mated at thirty millions, but it is difficult to ascertain 
the truth, and the probability really is that the num- 
ber is overstated. Yeddo, the capital, is said by some 
to have a million or a million and a half of inhabitants, 
but the impossibility of arriving at any correct state- 
ment will be evident when it is mentioned that the 
citizens themselves fix it at ten millions. Mcnco, 
Sak ay, Osaka, and Nangasaki, also rank with the 
imperial city. The latter is situated in the most 
southern of the islands, Kiusiu or Ximo, and is re- 
ported to contain upwards of seventy thousand inha- 
bitants. The other towns arc populous, and the country 
is represented as covered with villages. 

The idea which the shipwrecked Portuguese enter- 
tained of the riches of Jnpnn, from their short sojourn 
on its coast, convinced them that a lucrative trade 
might he carried on witli the Japanese ; and when they 
left they not only expressed their gratitude for the 
humane attentions that had been paid them, but 
parted with many promises of a speedy return. No 
sooner had the tidings of this new discovery reached 
Lisbon, by the safe arrival of the Portuguese sailors, 
than numerous expeditions were fitted out, and spe- 
culators of every kind hastened over to Japan, to bo 
the first to reap a prolific harvest from the golden 
opportunity now thrown in their way. The character 
given of the inhabitants encouraged many whom the 
prospects of vast wealth could not stimulate. In a 
short time these fortunate adventurers obtained a firm 
footing in the island. Marriages between them and 
the natives were contracted and solemnized; manu- 
factories were established; the concerns of govern- 
ment entered into with unwearied assiduity; the work 
of conversion from idolatry to Christianity progressed 
with extraordinary success ; and in every district and 
quarter of the empire the Portuguese might be found 
rapidly spreading and happy in the possession of an 
uninterrupted and gainful monopoly. 

Tt was not long, however, before the Dutch, them- 
selves as enterprising and daring as the Portuguese, 
and who had on mauy occasions proved themselves 
no contemptible rivals even in those seas, followed in 
their track, and by a similar misfortune became ac- 
quainted with Japan. 

A trading fleet, consisting of five sail, fitted out 
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from Texel, suffered much from tempestuous weather, 
and after a few days became separated. Of these 
vessels ouly one escaped, and this, after beating about 
for some time, was driven into a Japanese port. The 
situation of the crew was in the utmost degree com- 
miserablc. They were exhausted by fatigue, want of 
! provisions, and the incessant anxiety consequent upon 
being driven about by a violent storm upon a distant 
mid untried sea. Few can appreciate the welcome of 
that morning which brought them within sight of 
land ! They had no fear of inhospitable enemies or 
; barren islands. All apprehensions were swallowed up 
in the one prevailing idea of delight that tilled their 
hearts — one thought alone was theirs — the prospect 
| of escape from the dangers that menaced their vessels 
< and them. Eagerly they steered to the nearest point 
i that seemed to give a promise of shelter, and after 
I cruising about the coast for a short time they entered 
a bay that conducted them to a town and harbour. 
What was their astonishment at finding, mingled with 
the variegated costumes of the natives, which from its 
novelty gave an air of wilducss to all around, the dress 
of Europeans ! No sooner had they lauded than the 
Portuguese came to welcome them, und their joy was 
j complete. But treachery and deception awaited them. 

| The Portuguese, who had thus apparently befriended 
' them, offered to act as interpreters, to introduce them 
| to the civic authorities, and to procure for them im- 
i mediate relief. Accordingly the Dutch were con- 
ducted to the governor’s house, where they were 
received with much show and ceremony. Questions 
were put to them, which the Portuguese undertook to 
1 explain, as well as to convey their answers. But no in- 
tention of assisting them existed in the minds of the 
I Portuguese. They played false, and instead of giving 
; correct answers, they made only such replies as con- 
I dcinucd the unfortunate mariners. They dreaded lest 
’ the Dutch should interfere with their monopoly, as they 
, had done in many parts of Asia, and thus basely repre- 
j seuted these helpless and pitiable men ns spies ; and it 
! is probable that the fate which belongs to such charac- 
, ters became the fate of these unfortunate victims of 
j misplaced confidence and treacherous jealousy. An 
Englishman, however, of the name of Addams, who was 
ouo of the crew, managed to save his life, and ingratiat- 
; ing himself into the favour of the ruling powers, lived 
' to bccomo an influential man in the country, and a 
means of performing many vulunblo services to the 
Dutch and English, and even to the Portuguese, 
though they had acted so malignantly against linn and 
his unfortunate companions upon their first arrival on 
the islands. 

The reign of Elizabeth is memorable in the annals 
of our naval history. With a sagacity and penetration 
that characterised her government, she foresaw that 
England must become a maritime commercial coun- 
try. Hence, priding herself upon the strength and 
i magnitude of her armaments, the substantial bulwarks 
j of tlut commerce, she cnoouraged her people to make 
| voyages of discovery into every quarter of the globe, 
j It is needless to point to names, whoso brightness is 


imperishable, and whose number make the period of 
her rulq^fcalaxy of glory ; it is sufficient to state that 
to her cSiauct in this respect may be attributed the 
origin of the East India Company — a Company that 
has extended vastly the dominions, as well as the J 
wealth of Great Britain in Asia, and which was called j 
into existence shortly after by a royal charter. 

It was during the eighth expedition, fitted out by I 
this honourable federation of merchants for Japan, ! 
that two events of great importance to our commer- 
cial prospects in those quarters took place. The one 
was, the establishment of an English factory at Nan- 
gasaki ; the other, an agreement drawn up nnd signed 
between the deputies of the East India Company and 
the ministry of the Japanese Emperor, for tho better 
regulation of our intercourse. It was as follows : 

“ We give free licence to the subjects of Great 
Britain, viz. to Sir Thomas Smith, Governor, and the 
company of East India merchants and adventurers 
for ever, safely to come into any of the ports of the 
empire of Japan, with their ships and merchan- 
dise, without any hindrance to them or their goods, 
and to abide, buy, sell, mid barter, according to their 
maimer with all nations, to tarry here as long as Ihey 
think good, and to dcpnrt ut their leisure.” Captain 
Saris, who commanded this expedition, was a man of j 
conciliating address, open heart, aud incorruptible 
integrity, und the East India Company were not a 
little indebted to his urbane and courteous behaviour, 
which fascinated the Japanese emperor, for the privi- 
lege chartered in the above treaty. He even visited 
the imperial palace by express desire, and was in 
every way treated with great rcspecl, the letters 
which lie brought from his sovereign, James the First, 
being received with marks of peculiar distinction. 

The results of this treaty were highly beneficial to 
all those whom it concerned. But the Portuguese 
were jealous of the Dutch, and the Dutch of the 
English, and every means that could be fouud to 
tliwait the influence of the others, was adopted by 
the two former. On sonic occasions the attempts of 
the Dutch to magnify the importance of their govern- j 
ment to the Japanese emperor served to render them | 
ridiculous in the eyes of the rest of the world. They j 
prepared maps of Europe to be laid before his impe- 
rial majesty, in which England and Portugal were 
represented as insignificant countries, aqd Holland 
a colossal empire, occupying two-thirds of the con- 
tinent. 

This absurd, and when it entailed worse conse- 
I quences, which it frequently did, mischievous rivalry 
continued for upwards of half a century, when an 
event took placo which crushed in the head the 
jealousy and ambition of these three nations, and 
restricted the commerce of the country to but one 
European power, the Dutch, nnd that too under the 
most stringent and humiliating regulations. 

As an account of the causes which led to the 
expulsion of foreigners from the islauds of Japan has 
already been ^ven, in the number alluded to above, 
it will be unnecessary to detail them here. The 
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Jesuits having endeavoured to overthrow the existing 
religion and subvert the government, having 
failed, a decree was instantly promulgate^ffanishing 
all strangers from the coasts and territories of Japan, 
under the most severo penalties, and closing its ports 
and harbours for ever against them under every 
circumstance. An exception, as we have observed 
before, was made in favour of the Dutch, who hud 
I assisted them in defeating the insurrection of the 

■ Portuguese mid Christian natives, and who, it was 
. asserted at the time, further purchased this privilege 
| by denying their faith and performing the degrading 
I ceremony of trampling the cross under their feet at 
! one of the annual festivals of the natives. This gross 

charge against them lias been partially answered by 
. Dutch writers, who assert that their countrymen did 
j, not deny that they wero Christians, but that they 
| j were of the same communion with the Portuguese ; 
, but the trampling of the cross under their feet would 
seem to imply that they did not wish to he accounted 

■ holding even a common or general connexion with 
; them, and for this purpose, to gain a monopoly of 

comparatively sp'caking valueless privileges, they con- 
i sented to treat with disrespect the symbol of their 
religion, a symbol that has been iu every age and 
j every country the glorious sign of their one belief. 
j| It is not improbable that the injustice exorcised 
I towards the English on this occasion would have been 
i severely dealt with, had not the- government at home 
1 been distracted by t lie internal disturbances of the 
i country and the impending struggles that even now 
I began to menace the political horizon of Great Britain. 

| Certain it is that no effort was made until long after 
i to urge our claims of admission, and never, that wo 
1 know of, to seek redress for the injuries mtiioted in 
J 1637, the year when they, in conjunction with the 
i Portuguese, were banished ; and a false delicacy lias 
| repressed the governments of Europe from demanding 
I what must be acknowledged by every reflective mind 
; a universal right, and by the law of nations the prero- 
;j gativeofall. 

j i The exception made in favour of the Dutch, was 
the permission to send annually two ships from 
Batavia to the port of Naugasaki, but under such 
restrictions as maku their crews for the time being 
little less than prisoners. Upon their arrival at the 
! harbour, they are signalled to await the agents of the 
government, to whom they deliver up their arms, 
to be returned upon their departure. When in 
port they are only allowed to move about nt slated 
, times, and under surveillance, whilst in some instances 
; the Japanese authorities affix the price to the articles 
they have brought with them for sale. 

I The Portuguese could ill brook the ascendency of 
| the Dutch in Japan, however ill-gotten that ascen- 
dency had been, and in less than three years from the 
time of their expulsion made an attempt to renew 
their commercial relations with that people. Accord- 
ingly, a deputation was sent to Nangasuki, consisting 
of seventy-three persons, and accompanied with all 
imaginable pomp, to impress the emperor with the 


dignity P of their claims and the sincerity of their 
intentions. But the fate that awaited them was 
consistent with the spirit of Japanese legislation. 
No sooner had they set foot upon the shore, than in 
defiance or contempt of the power and assumptions of 
the Portuguese, the governor ordered them to be 
seized and thrown into prison. Sixty-one out of the 
seventy-three were shortly after executed. The rest 
were sent adrift in an open boat, and with, scanty 
provisions, upon the ocean, to find their way back to . 
some friendly port, and to communicate to their 
countrymen the treatment they might in future expect 
upon a similar occasion. These unfortunate men, 
however, were never afterwards heard of, and it is 
probable that they perished in a storm or by the 
longer process of famine. Such summary justice 
exhibits at once the barbarity of the laws and the 
vindictiveness of this government. 

For more than half a century the Japanese were 
allowed to remain unmolested and to enjoy the ex- 
clusiveness which they had established, no attempt 
being made to gain admission into their ports, until 
the year 1672, when t he English arrived at Naugasaki, 
bearing a copy of the old treaty. The same inflexi- 
bility towards any communication was manifested, and 
after several interrupt iops the English sailed away 
without accomplishing their object. Such has been 
the result of every subsequent expedition. 

The vigilance with which the Japanese guard 
against the infraction of these laws amongst their ; 
own subjects is curiously illustrated by the following 1 
anecdote : — In ISOS Captain Pellcw, cruising about j 
in those seas, was driven by stress of weather into j 
one of their harbours, and being also in want of I 
provisions, sent word to the governor that he stood * 
in need of his assistance, and if lie would order the ; 
necessary articles to be forwarded to the vessel lie . 
should be paid lor them in return. The only reply ! 
which lie obtained was a message, that unless he ! 
sailed away immediately the guns of the fortress ( 
would open upon him. The captain upon the occasion j 
vindicated the dignity and character of the British ! 
nation. Jnstead of being intimidated by this haughty 
and inhuman threat, he gave the governor to under- 
stand that unless the provisions were speedily sent 
he would batter the town about the heads of the 
inhabitants. The result was, that supplies of every 
kind were brought, the vessel re-stored and put into 
a proper condition for leaving the harbour. The 
governor, however, who hud allowed the provisions 
to be scut, met with a melancholy fate. Be com- 
mitted suicide. But in this unnatural conduct he 
acted in conformity with the laws of his country, by 
which it is enacted that if the man, conviftcd of the 
crime of which this governor was guilty, puts not an 
end to his own life, the lives of his wife and children 
shall be sacrificed and his property confiscated. 

The searching examinations they maintain of every 
vessel that is admitted into their ports, cannot be 
better exemplified than by the following incident, 
which shows that no deception can impose upon, or 
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caution elude their vigilance. During the late war, I active and enterprising spirit, a generous and humane 
whilst the decrees of Napoleon closed the ports of dispositJtfk 

the continent against England, the Dutch were It is^^be sincerely hoped that the end of this 
obliged logo to America for a freight of manufactured expedition will be attained, independent of the new 
goods. An American vessel was also planed at their field of investigation it will open to the historian, 
service, and, being filled with avulunblc cargo, set sail, antiquarian, naturalist and merchant, for the sake of 
arrived at Nangasaki, and proceeded with the dis- charity ; but more Is it to be hoped that it will be 
posal of their freight. But the government agents attained without violence. It will be a great and a 
quickly detected that the build of the ship was dissimilar glorious day when the nations of the world, laying 
to wlmt the Dutch had brought before ; the texture of aside false and suspicious ideas of inter-communication, 
the goods, which were coarser thnn the English, was shull throw open their gates widely to all, and every 
animadverted upon, mid even the crew (there were man of every country find a generous welcome and 
Americans among them) were subject to their scruti- unshaken security on whatover shore he may chance 
nising suspicions. Upon this Ihc whole stock was to set his foot, 
ordered to be re-shippcd, the sailors to embark, and ■ 4. 

the vessel instantly to quit the harbour. 

Such pictures will give some idea of the difficulties NELLY NOWLAN’S EXPERIENCE . 1 
that lie in the way of obtaining a hearing from his 

imperial majesty, the Emperor of Japan. Within the cojuiukicatbi. BY mbs. s. c. ham. 

present century, besides other embassies, the Russians “ 1 I’KOMTSKD, my dear Aunt,” continued Nelly, 
sent a conciliatory expedition under ihc conduct of “ wheu I left you, to tell you everything I saw ! I 


Yorsenburg, but with no better success; nnd so lately little knew what a promise that was when I made it ! 
as 1837 , just two centuries from the period of the but there's something so mighty quarc has happened 
expulsion of the foreigners, the English government lately in this great town, that I should like you to 
commissioned the Samnraug to proceed to the port of come to knowledge of it; it is so different from what’s 
Nangasaki, and endeavour to obtain a friendly going on in poor ould Ireland. 1 haven’t much time for 
conference, but to 110 cflect. The Americans, taking writing this month, so must tell it out of the face , and 
with them some shipwrecked Japanese, whom they be done with it. I)o you remember the watching we 
wished to restore to their country and their homes, used to have when- the war was going on betwixt ; 
! also pursued the same plan. But their humane Miss Mulvauy of the big shop, and Mrs. Tony Casey | 
mission was no more respected than the efforts of of the red house, about the length of their gowns P 
other nations. However, they have been more active All the county cried shame 011 Miss Mulvany, 
aud vigorous than ourselves in their conduct towards when the hem of her bran- new-Sunday- silk reached 
I the Japanese, aud their demands have been more loud the binding of her shoe, .and then they shouted 
I and determined. The failure of former negotiations double shame on Mrs. Tony Casey, all the way home 
has roused them again to undertake a more decided from mass, when the next Sunday her dress touched 
step, and, perhaps, whilst we arc writing an ex pc- the heel; sure it served us for conversation all the 
dition from New York is on its way to those distant week, and every girl in the place letting down her 
islands, for the purpose of placing the commercial hems — aud happy she, who had a good piece in the 
relations of that kingdom with the oilier nations of gathers — and to sec the smile and the giggle on Miss 
the world upon a more comprehensive and liberal Mulvany’s face ! We nil knew, w hen we saw that, that 
footing, if possible ; or at. least to demand the res Li- slic’d come out past the common, the next Sunday ; 
tulion of several American sailors, who arc said to and so she did, nnd a cruel wet Sunday it was, and 
be exposed in iron cages, in different parts of the she in another silk, a full finger on tho ground 
kingdom, according to the custom adopted against behind and before, and she too proud to hold it up! 
those unfortunate creatures who happen to be driven and that little villain, Paddy Maegonn, coming up to 
upon the coast. Nor 19 this the least evil. After her in the civilist w r ay and asking if lie might carry 
a certain interval they are executed ns criminals, home her tail for her ! And then the rJw there was 
Another important object is to compel the emperor between Tony Casey and his wife, the little foolish 
to sign a treaty engaging him to supply any ship- crayshur , because be refused her the price of a new 
| wrecked mariners thrown on his shores, of what- gown, with which she wanted to break the heart of 
J ever country they may chance to ne, with whatever the other fool, Miss Mulvany, by doubling the length, 

I necessaries they may require, and insisting upon the and how Mrs. Casey would not go to mass, because* 
right of ml nations to seek refuge in his harbours she couldn’t have a longer tail than Miss Mulvany ! 1 
, during stress of weather. To carry weight with their And sure you mind , Aunt dear, when all that work was | 
j request and to ensure the accomplishment of this going on, how the fine Priest stood on the altar, and 1 
I most humane object, a sufficient force accompanies 1 Girls and boys,' he says— it was after mass—* Girls \ 
this legal ion of mercy, consisting of three steamers, and boys, but especially girls, I bad a drame last 
a frigate, a sloop-of-war, and a store-ship, all under night, or indeed, to be spaking good English, it was 
the command of Commodore Perry, a man who has this morning I had it, aud I need not tell you, my 
distinguished himself in the American navy, by an ( i) continued from page sss. 
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little darlings/ (that was the kind way he had of convenient if the ladies left it to the dear little red- 
speaking,) 1 that a morning drame comes Mte. Well, ooated ragged-school boys, to sweep the streets; hut 
in jny drame I was on the Pair green, and^ffire was a these ladies {Bloomers they call themselves) are for 
fine lot of you, all looking fresh and gay like a bauk turning all the women into men, by act of parliament, 
of primroses, and all sailing about like a forest of £ don’t know if they have got any plan for turning 
paycocks, with tails as long and as draggled as Mary the men into women, but my mistress says that must 
Mulvnney has got, and Mrs. Tony Casey has not got.* — follow. You remember, Aunt, that we used to call 
'No fault of hers, plnzc your Reverence/ said Tony, the darling Miss Mildred a 'bloomer;' and there 
' liould y’er tongue, Tony/ said the Priest, * until was a poem made about her, in such beautiful rhyme: 


you’re spoken to, and don’t be a fool; when a wise ... ■ , 

m.a wins « balllu, he shouldn’t brag of it ; and its 

ill manners you have, to be putting your Priest out in A bloomer, sweeter than the rose.’ 

the face of his congregation. Where was 1?' 

“ 'In a forest of paycocks, your Reverence/ squeaked ‘ or S c t it, Aunty, but it continued very learned- 

little Paddy Macgann. about 

" ' That’s a fine boy, Paddy, to remember what your ' O’Donaghoo and the great O’Brien, 

Priest says.' T 'hut bang’d the strength out of Orion.* 

“ ‘ Your Reverence promised me a penny the last It was all about her, and her bating Venus for 
time I held your horse/ squeaked Paddy again ; upon beauty, and went to the tunc of * Jackson's Morning 
which there was a grate laugh, in which his reverence Brush.’ 


' O’Donaghoo and the great O’Brien, 
That bang’d the strength out of Orion.* 


joined. It was mighty sharp of ruddy. 


r ‘ Only think of our darling Miss Mildred being 


“ ‘ Well, girls/ continued his Reverence, ' you were thought of in the same day with these ' bloomers/ as if 
all like paycocks only some had longer tails than bhc wore a man’s hat mid waistcoat,— to sny nothing 
others, and very proud you were of them— mighty fine, of the other things,— m the broad light of day ; and if 
and quite natural; showing them off, girls not to one that isn’t enough, strapped over tlic bout! Our own 
another, but at one another. Well, there is, as you all born, bred, and reared Miss Mildred, with the blush 
know, no accounting for drames, for all of a sudden of innocence on her cheek, a brow as fair as if it had 
who should conic on the green, but the Black Gentle- been bathed in May-dew cvcry-niorning of her life, 
man himself! It's downright earnest I am. I saw with the freshness of youth on her rosy lips, cantering 
him as plain as I see you; hoofs and horns, there lie through the country on her snow-white pony, niau- 
was ; and when you all saw him, of course you ran fashion, to say nothing of boots and spurs! 
away like hares, and those that had short gowns got “Well, this band of Bloomers is quite different to 
clean off, light and tidy, but as for poor Mary what you would expect from the name. My mistress 
Mill rally, and all like her, (in dress, I mean,) all lie bought the picture of one, and that was pretty 
had to do, was to put his hoof on the gown tails, und enough to look at. But think of the dress of a slim 
they were done for— pinned for everlasting. Girls ! young lady of ten years old, on a grown-up woman, 
refnember the morning drame comes true! If ye particularly if she is rather fallen into flesh, and you’ll 
make a vanity of your gown tails, it’s a sure sign that see how I saw a stout Bloomer look,— certainly, 
the devil has set his foot on them. Now be off every that was not blooming. 'Anything looks well on 
one of you, and let me see you next Sunday.' Ah, youth and beauty ; or rather, youth and beauty look 
Aunt dear, the tails were cut off to the shoe binding, well in anything ; but the deepness of the dress was 
" Now, Aunt, it would be the greatest blessing in that it was only a cloak, (though that’s not true, for 
life if the fine ladies here had some little contrivance cloaks arc not Bloomer,) only a sign, or an all-over sort 
(those who walk) for keeping their dresses off the of badge, for another thing — putting us all info! 
streets; it’s a murdering pity to see the sw’ccp they Counsellor’s wigs, and turning us into Parliament 
give to the dirt and dust as they float over the pave- men and ministers; and police-inspectors and generals, 
ments; my mistress says, that long ago the upper and rifle- brigades. The upsett ingest thing that ever 
petticoat reached the ancle joint, and was of quilted crossed the wild waters of the Atlantic ! 
silk, mighty handsome, and the dress drawn up so “ My dear mistress shook her poor head, and said 
as to show it a bit, and could be let down at pleasure ; to me, — for I was greatly troubled at tbe first 
it’s next to impossible to keep shoes and stock- going off to think if it was passed into a law 
ings clean, while what our good old priest called the here, what I should have to turn to myself, or 
* paycock’s tail ' sweeps the streets as the lady walks, whether it would not be more patriotic for me to 
But, indeed, (as my dear good lady says,) * extremes go back to ould Ireland and be a WHite-Boy at 
meet;' for will you believe it, that there has been once, because if the women were turned into men, 
an attempt made by some ladies from America, (that surely we’d have tbe best of it then, any how. I was 
wonderful uneasy country, that’s too big to contain troubled, for I hate the law, and as for Parliament, I 
itself, and must keep on a-mcddling and a-doing for never could stand the arguments there, as I’d like 
ever more,) to revolutionize, that is, stir up a rebellion best to have my own way, without any contradiction, 
against every stitch we wear ! There is reason in all which a woman can do at home if she’s at all cute ; 
things ; and it would be both more clean and more so, seeing me bothered, (this as I say was at the 
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first) my lady was quite amused, and * Ellen,’ she 
said, ‘do not trouble yourself about it, there is 
little doubt but that the more civilized wo become, 
the more employment will bo found for women, 
and the more highly will they be respected; but 
to be cillier happy or useful, a woman must be 
employed as a Woman , not as a man; she must be 
employed where her tenderness, her quick perceptions, 

| her powers of endurance, her unselfishness, her devo- 
. lion, are called into, and kept in, action. She who is 
flic mother of heroes docs not covet to enter the 
I bat Lie field herself,* said my mistress, all as one as if 
she v as reading out of a printed book, — (l never could 
handle any thing but a stone, and should dead faint 
j at the sound of a pistol, but 1 was not going to let on 
I hat to her,) — so, ‘True for you. Ma’am,* I said, 
though 1 was fairly bothered, but made hoiihl to add, 
* Sure no lady could attend to the Parliament-house 
and the wauls of a large small family.* 

“ ‘ Oh !’ she said, smiling, ‘ no mairicd lady, I sup- 
pose, would think of entering Parliament, it would be 
i cry awkward indeed when aright honourable lady- 
member was delivering her opinion on the malt tax, 
or on the duty on bread stuffs, just as the ladies on 
the opposition benches cried out “ Jlear, hear!*' to 
be interrupted by a message from the other house , of 
“ Please, Ma’am, the baby wauls you.” * 
j “ Well, I saw a great deal of good sense in this, 
and thought it would be better for women to be content 
to be women. 1 am sure we used to be very happy 
1 long ago, before this came into our beads, but the 
landlady 1 told you of did not think so: she lias two 
or three friends that coinc and talk over all the 
domestic and un-domestic arrangements of all their 
‘gossips:’ one of these ladies is a widow — for the 
second lime, and they say she was the death of the 
fust by her tongue, and of the second by her temper, 
— may lie the one helped on the other against both 
the poor fellows ! any how, the both are dead, and she 
makes a great boast of never taking a third ; (hey say 
she was never asked; she is what’s called a ‘strong- 
minded woman,' she would say anything, or do any- 
thing ; and what I can’t understand, — though she is 
for ever abusing the men, and letting on she hates 
them and their ways,— is that she does e\ cry thing in 
the world she can to seem manly ! She tramps about 
in high-heeled boots, with straps ; she speaks in what 
she calls a * tine, manly tone,* and hates soft voices, 
because they arc womanly ; she has a way of her own 
of turning the rights of women into the rights of 
men : she parts her hair at the side, and turns it in 
an under roll all round — ‘because it’s like a man;* 
and yet she calls ' them men * bears and brutes 
enough to fill the zoology gardens ; and though she 
grumbles because men tyrannize over women, she is 
biinging up her son to have bis way in everything, and 
makes his sister give the cake from lier hand, und the 
orange from her lips to pamper him ! 

“ Now that’s mighty quare to me — She is the 
j landlady’s prime minister — her name is Mrs. Blounct. 

| Then there are the two Miss Hunters, MissCressy 


and Miss Mary Jane. Miss Cressy is a fine stately 
woman-^R bone— and high-learned, and has spoken 
more thnHnce on ‘ Man, the oppressor ;* but though 
Miss Mary Jane dresses Bloomer, she does not abuse 
her fellow-creatures as badly as Miss Cressy. She is 
five years younger, and very good-looking — by candle- 
light ! To be sure it is wonderful how the tongues 
of the three go agaiust mankind, when they’re all 
together, and the landlady making one little lament 
after another, how that her husband docs this, and 
doesn’t do that; and this often makes me think of 
what I heard of often from one we both loved — you will 
remember toho it was when I tell you the advice. ‘ If 
you w ould lead a happy life, never tell your husband's 
faults to any ear but his own; a woman who makes 
her husband's failings a subject for ‘conversation is 
unworthy his respect or his affection.’ And, if you 
mind, Aunty, the same woman, (the heavens be her 
bed!) used to say we had two ears and but one 
tonguq- — a sign that we should not say all we hear. 
Anyhow, it would bother the saints to hear the talk 
of them — Mrs. Blounct hitting ever so hard at Miss 
Cressy and Miss Mary Jane for being old maids; 
and, Miss Cressy especially, turning upon Mrs. 
Blounct for having two husbands, (not at a time, 
though.) It was wonderful the talk they used to have, 
and (lie suppers; and then Miss Cressy disappeared 
in the evenings, and poor Mr. Creed (that’s the 
landlady's husband,) declared she served at a con- 
fectioner's of an evening in the dress; and my 
mistress said that sort of thing would crush ‘the i 
movement altogether ;’ as if the dress was thought [ 
to be ever so healthy and convenient, its going j 
into that class as a show and a vulgar attraction 
would prevent its ever being recognised as respectable 
in England. Then Mrs. Blounct took stronger than 
ever to lecturing in pink tvowsers — she weighs 
thirteen stone — and a grey ‘tunic,’ she calls it, but it 
is just a short petticoat pleated full. Oh, so short ! 

“And Miss Mary Jane was wonderful, except when 
Mr. Creed had any gentlemen visitors ; then she would 
allow that Alexander the Great, and Buonaparte, and 
a few more, were equal to us. But the worst of it 
was that this spirit of Bloomer was quite upsetting 
our house ; the landlady took to writing about tho 
rights of woman, and left every one of her duties un- 
cared for. Mr. Creed is a police inspector of the P 
division, and often wanted a hot cup 6f coflee, but 
Mrs. Creed downright refused to make it. Tho baby 
did as it liked. The only thing its mother corrected 
was proofs! long strips of printed paper like dirty far- 
thing ballads — and Mrs. Blounct aud she would sit all 
day just making mischief, and writing tho botheringest 
nonsense that ever was, while my mistress might wait 
for her dinner. Think of three guineas a-wcek, for 
three rooms, and done for ! and yet not able to get a 
chop dressed, because the landlady is practising tbe 
rights of women — by giving us no rights at all. Now 
isn’t it quare ? And it was worse and worse she was 
getting, so that between her and tiie oast wind, we 
had neither peace nor quiet — all the morning she was 
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reading newspapers, and corroding them * proofs ;* all 
; the evenings, attending public meetings^ind the 
! poor babby ! I have heard her tell her husband that if 
1 lie wauled it washed, he must do it' himself, for sho 
S had the rights of her sex to attend to, and it was as 
j much his business as hers to mind it. Oh ! it’s 
wonderful when politics get into a woman’s head, 
how they drive nature out of it ! they beat small tea- 
parties, and fairs, and dances, and patents — ay, aud 
j falling in love-out and out for making a woman 
| forget herself. And yet if there’s a thing in the 
I world she is proud of, it is that bubhy, and sitting at 
I (lie head of her tea-table pouring out tea, aud laying 
down the law! You used to say, Aunty dear, that a 
; woman never went out and out to tho bad, until her 
i heart got into the wrong place ; indeed, you and the 
j landlady would not agree at all; for in almost avert/- 
l hint/ she had reasoned herself out of nature — and 1 hat’s 
, what they try to do — but just wail until I tell you 
how things went oil. Wc were very uncomfortable; 
my poor mistress kept waiting for her dinner, and if 
i I had not studied a cookery book, as hard as ever 
< Father Jonas (dear holy man !) studied his breviary, 
she must have goue days aud days without a bit of 
! proper food, for there is but one poor fag of a sen ant, 
who was born on her legs, and has kept on them ever 
since, to cook, and wash and walk 1 he children, and 
lay the cloth, aud wait the table, and go every body’s 
messages, and open the door, and bear the ill-tempers 
of the parlours, drawing-rooms, and every iloor, and 
faction in the house. Well, since the landlady took 
j up with the rights of women, no slave in the fire 
j states of America has been so overworked as that 
| poor girl; among other tilings, the landlady re- 
, proachcd her for taking no pride in laying out supper 
i for the ‘great movers,’ as she called them, ‘in the 
; cause of women ; ’ and the girl asked what good lbc 
| ‘ movement ’ was to her, except to give her more work, 
i Well, you should have heard the landlady’s tongue go 
! after that — no one that did could ever forget it, — how 
| she reproached , her for want of public spirit, and 
, proper feeling— and * sympathy.’ Now the best of it 
| is, that this good woman’s husband is, as I said, a 
l’olice Inspector, though she tried haul and long to 
make me believe lie had u ‘ situation in the city,’ 
which did not sound like policeman. You sec, darling, 
the English arc grown very like ourselves in that; 
my mistress says, that a great deal of the pride and 
spirit they took in honest labour and its profits, arc 
gone, and forgetting the respect due to great people, 
I mean. Aunt, great good people, anil great good 
’things, they run into every little dirty short cut to 
wealth they can find, and after all sorts and kinds of 
money — like nud ; iu fact she says — that there arc ns 
many at ‘ their dirty diggings' in the city of London, 
as in that place, they call it by the name of California, 
iu a far away countiy. Now, to take pride out of 
mere money there and then, seems of all things the 
most uunatur&l for those who have souls in Iheir 
bodies : the understanding that two and two make 
four, doesn’t seem much to be proud of, and yet that’s 


the beginning and end of half tho knowledge and 
pride going — of all the knowledge tbe gold-seekers 
care about, just os if grubbing' up and counting up 
would make them all as one as the raale quality ; and 
then, if you say a word, they get up a cry of 

‘ A man’s a man for a* that,' 

and bother ye’r heart out with • it’s nothing what a 
man teas, but what lie is ;* and so I say, but with a 
different meaning, 

* A grub's a grub for a’ that 

and don’t tell me! all tbe wealth of California and 
Australia to the back of it, won’t change a man ; what 
lie was, he is, unless something brighter than gold 
comes over him ; the seeking and loving money never 
purified a heart } ct, nor raised a man the breadth of a 
straw. 

* It's not the wealth, but bow you use it.’ 

I see and hear a deal about wealth, but something 
keeps stirring in iny heart, and whispering in my car, 
which, us a poor girl. I’ve no right to talk about; 
there arc ways of working up like the little grain of 
mustard seed my mistress reads of, that grew into a 
great tree, and sheltered the houseless and homeless. 
Now that is a fine thing to think of, and I delight in 
a little story of a mouse letting a lion out of a net — 

1 here’s great comfort in that — and I feel 
* A man’s a man for a’ that,* 

when I hear tell of a little old man who, blessed be 
(Jud! first thought of Infant Schools.— Oh! it’s 
I hern arc the blessings. The things I love best, arc the 
things that tench people how to keep from sin, — of 
the two 1 like them better than what takes them out of 
it. And when I remember who scut Temperance 
abroad to the four quarters of the globe — so that even 
gentlemen ure ashamed of being Upset/ — and how 
as a regenerator that Temperance is only next to 
Godliness — there’s a glory for Ireland! And I 
think of a fine ancient white-headed saint in Man- 
chester, AY right by name and nature, who remem- 
bers, as my dear mistress says, to tread in his 
Master’s footsteps, who w r as sent, ‘not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.* Arid I think 
of the charities, grander than the Pyramids of Egypt 
my cousin writes home about; charities purifying 
£he great bins of great London; charities, Aunt 
darling, increasing every year, aud as each new one 
starts up, from the braiu maybe of some poor working 
man, the people cry out, as with one voice, * This can’t 
be done without.’ I am glad of suck thoughts, and 
such knowledge, for I’ll* tell you the truth, I mortally 
abominate them great bloated gold-tinders. When I 
think of the gold-loving English, I could send all the 
Fathers of the Church against them, with, bell, book, 
and candle. When I think of the other things. Aunt 
dear, why I can only pray that they may be remem- 
bered to them as a people, at the last day; — and I’m 
willing to do penance for the prayer, if so be it’s 
a sin ! 
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«• Bui it*s high up above Bloomerism, and all other " ‘ Tlic world never will be right until we change 
follies I’ve got, sure enough ; only as the lark said, places.* 0 

I must come down some time. At Iasi the house (< * My love,* lie answered, 1 1 thought you wanted 
hccamc a fair Babel, worse than what I’ve heard of us all to be in the same place.* 

Donuybrooke itself, uhen the boys used to cry out, “ ‘ Not I indeed,* she said, 'you are much more 
‘Oh! the glory’s loft ould Ireland, — twelve o’clock, and suited to be a slave than I am; content that every* 
no light ; * and when the poor fellows would be going thing should be as it is, so that you may not have the 
about the Fair gieen, shouting, * Who’ll fight me for trouble of moving it — augh ! * 
the sake of St. Patrick.* The man of the (jousc was * * Very true, my dear.* 

sorely to be pitied, he was a mighty quidt man ; and “ 1 1 only wish they would make me an Inspector 
impossible os it may seem, very fond of his vixen of a of Police— I would soon get things in order — I 
wife (talk as you will, there’s mighty little reason in only wish I was a man ! * 
love,) and his babby ; and moreover, he was very little “ * I wish you were, my dear I * 
at home at all, which ought to have made her all I he " ‘ You know you don’t wish any such thing — Oh 
pleasanter when he was in it, for it’s very easy to find yes ! you would like finely to be trampled upon, as all 
words going sharp, when a man’s ever and always poor women arc — but/ don’t wait on your frieuds, 
molly coddling about a house, and bothering about you may depend on that : yon may snub me as you 
every in and out, no ways becoming to him. Of late, always do, and set the baby crying, that my maternal 
she was ulways grumbling when he went out, though feelings may be worked on to attend to it; you may spill 
it was about bis business — and yet never peaceable tlic tea kctilc into the fire, that I may be forced, — yes, 
when lie came in ;* I wondered bow bo took it so Mr. Peter Creed,— -forced to light it again, you having 
easy, but there is no use ever interfering betwixf first scut the other white slave out for cigars and 
married people; no matter how bitter they are to- muffins, — but from this hour I’ll pluck up a spirit!* 


night, they may be all like sugar and honey to-morrow 
morning, and whatever you say to one, is sure to go 


‘ 1 Which spirit, my love P *— 

* And so they went on; I wondered how he could 


to the other — they’re not safe to make or meddle bear it ; for she told him over and over again, he was | 
with ; if you want to make peace, you must never lei only fit for womau’s work; but my dear mistress says, ; 
ouc know what the other says when they’re in their its always the way, — the gentle quiet men get the 
* tiffs ;* and to keep quit of that you must tell more vixens ; and surely young maids are so gentle, that ! 
woppers than is at all pleasant to carry, particularly one wonders where the old vixens come from! However, . 
when the priest is cross, and puts heavy mights on in the course of the evening, as she was flourishing 
the penances. down in her 1 bloomers,* she told me, that she had 

“ £ kept as clear of both husband and wife as 1 made up her mind not to do a hand’s turn, let Peter 
could, though they would come now and again, and manage as he might ; but sit as grand as Cromwell, | 
tell me their troubles ; the landlady blaming tlic at the head of her tea-table, — pour out her ten, aud 
tyranny of mankind/nnd the badness of the laws,— talk of the wrongs of woman ! She was as proud of i 
and the husband bewailing that she had got among her beautiful chancy as of her baby. Well, about an ! 
tlic bloomers; I hinted that may be if the dress hour after, before any one came, I met a strange 
which she only wore at their meetings was burned, it woman on the stairs, a very tall, thin woman, and then 
might put her off her fancy; but he said, ‘he couldn’t do there was a knock at the door; Mrs. Creed kept Arm, 
that — she looked so pretty in it;* was not that foolish? the poor servant was out; but to my surprise, the 
but Aunt, dear, men is that — and think more of a tall woman sprang up from somewhere, and introduced 
pretty face with a sharp touguc — than of a plain one, the gentlemen to the bloomer ladies in the parlour,— 
that has nothing to say but goodness. Well, he gave in oh what a skrictch the landlady gave. ‘Why,* she ; 
to her — it seemed so in everything for ever so long, said, * that is Peter, that is my husband, — in my best 
but I sometimes thought that smooth water runs apple silk.’ 

deep. One evening he told her he was going to have “ 1 Changed places— that is all,* said the Inspector 
n few of his frieuds come there, and lie hoped she of the P Division coolly ; ‘ we agreed, toy good friends, 
would do her best to make them comfortable ; she (the first time we have agreed since the new move- 
rose at this, and said she wasn’t going to be no man’s meut,) that I was intended by nature to be one of the 
slave, and that if lie had company, .lie must attend to fair sex, and my wife — (according to the old fashion,) 
them himself; and that she would dress as she pleased, to be one of the foul ; so I have taken her plaoo, and* 
and have ouc of her owu friends witli her, and sit at when the hour comes, she will accompany you to | 
the head of her tea-table — like thd Queen ; well, he Great Scotland Yard, and take my duty, while I attend 
said he hoped she would wear the dress, and have her to the house and baby.’ After this speech, he plumped 
frumd by all means, and lie would give her as little down at the head of the tea table, the seat she delighted: *' 
trouble as possible ; instead of this putting her into in, and began placing the things— or rather misplacing 
good humour, it made her quite fractious, for she liked them — and pouring out the tea. Oh, if you could but 
to be contradicted, that she might have something to have seen her ! At first she and her friend Miss Cressy 
complain of : they went on jangling all day, — I heard stormed, and when they did, the men laughed so 
her say loudly, as to drown the storming ; then she flew at 
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Her husband like a mad eat, and tore His cap, and a 
cup and sanccr were broken; upon wl^ypli she sat 
down and went into determined Hysterics, — the men 
declaring it was the first time their Inspector Had ever 
occasion to use vinegar and burnt feathers ; then a 
basin of water was thrown over her to bring Her to, 
and in tho midst of it the babby cried ; just as a fierce 
cat will run to its kitten —the screaming took another 
turn, and she called out, * My child, my child ! ’ but 
the men would not let her move,— and the Inspector 
rushed out and returned bringing in the baby, hush- 
owing it in his arms, and talking all kinds of nursery 
nonsense to it, and dancing it as a woman would, but 
far more roughly : then he placed it on his knee, and 
stuffed cake into its mouth ; and then a knock came 
to the door, with a message that the Inspector of the 
P Division was wanted immediately, as there was a 
fire in Holborn; and Peter insisted that the new 
superintendant of the P Division should act up to her 
words and go; he had done all according to her 
wishes, and to please her, had resolved to dress as a 
woman, and perform all a woman’s duties ; and she 
must therefore take his place, and act his part ; that 
she had declared publicly and privutcly that site was 
the better man of the two, and he therefore insisted 
she should now prove it, and that his friends would 
sec that she did so. I could hardly tell u hcllicr to 
I laugh or cry, I was so frightened for fear the poor in- 
| noccnt babby should get hurt; and because it continued 
| screaming, the father went to the cupboard and 
: emptied a whole bottle full of that wicked Daffy’s 
■ Elixir, which the women here of tlmt class, half in 
i ignorance, half in laziness, give their infants to keep 
, them quiet; and seemed as though lie was going to 
' pour it all at once down the dear babby’s throat. 
OcU hone ! it was then I pitied the poor mother. 

M ‘Oh, Peter, Peter!* she called out, 'even a 
spoonful is too much. Don’t — don’t. Oh, just give 
my baby to myself again, and I’ll never be a Bloomer;’ 
and then the dreadful instigator of the mischief shook 
her head at her, and cried, * For shame, for shame,* 
and harangued about consistency, and culled upon her 

* to be w'orthy of hcr&clf, and go to the fire and com- 
mand the force, not like a man, but — a woman !* 

| And all the time the poor mother was struggling to 
1 get at her baby; and, for fear of mischief, I turned 
over the cup— though to be suro it did for the npplc- 
green silk. Poor woman ! she could sec nothing but 
her child, and hear nothing but its cries. * Give me 
my baby, and go to your duty, and I’ll never go near 
a Rights of Woman woman as long as I live,’ she 
* repeated. 

“ * Oh, you unworthy member ! * cried her friend. 

* If you had a drop of the old Roman blood in your 
veins you would* sacrifice home, husband, child, to the 

' public good.’ 

“ Now, Aunt, think of that being said before me— 
and 1 being a Roman bom, bred, and reared, — as 
you and Father Doyle know well— as if female 
Romans did not care for their children! I gave 
• it to her then-. I never let my tongue go as I 


did then, since I’ve been In the county, She said 
she should not forget me, and I told her the remem- 
brance would be mutual. Roman blood. Indeed ! I 
saw her out of the house, and going down the street, 
with a gang of boys after her, calling out, * There’s an 
old Bloomer — there’s an old Bloomer 1* * 

“ While I was busy with her the poor landlady got 
her baby, and humbled herself — os was right — and in 
another hour the house was quiet enough, and the 
inspector gone to his duty. The next morning my 
dear good mistress sent for Ihe landlady. 

“ * I suppose,’ she said to me, going up stairs, * I 
shall lose my lodgers as well as my character.’ 

“ Now my mistress says, that of all laws the law 
of kindness is the strongest ; and, though the land- 
lady entered the drawing room with every nerve in 
her body set for a battle, the tears came into her eyes 
by the time my mistress bade her good morning and 
told her to sit down — of course, I came away. When 
Peter came home that evening, I heard his wife go — 
rather slowly, but she did go — to the door; and I 
heard him say, ‘Thank you, my love — this is very 
good of you.* And when 1 told my dear lady this, 
she smiled the old smile, and went on talking so 
sweetly to me, that I judged it was just the way she 
talked to her. 

“ ‘ All ! ’ she said, r it is very wrong to go on laughing 
nt follies that are likely to lead to evil. Not but 
what ridicule will sometimes gain a quicker victory 
than reason ; but it leuves an ugly scar, which marks 
to the death.’ (I always put down her exact words.) 

* Whether the young or the ignorant listen patiently 
or not, to reproof or advice, it is no less the duty of 
the old to give it ; but to be done usefully, Ellen, it 
must be done kindly. I should have talked to this 
young creature before, and not have suffered her to go 
on in her folly w ithout remonst ranee. It is a vain crea- , 
turc, as I might have known by the cards — that was ! 
one turn of the vanity, this is nnother. All love of j 
notoriety is vanity ; it’s wonderful the forms it takes, j 
One man wants (o write a book before he can spell ; i 
another talks of joining the legislature because lie 
has been listened to at a vestry; another’s desire 
leads to heading charity lists — very useful, if lie pays 
the money. One woman piques herself on small hands, 

! and lays them on the top of a muff intended to keep 
them warm ; another gets up an ancestry ; another, 
(the vulgarcst,) talks of her rich friends and her 
accounts at her bankers, or 6tuffs your ears with 
titles, committed to memory from the peerage. But 
these, Ellen, if you understand ‘ them, are innocent 
vanities, doing no harm. The ill-spelt book will 
never be published ; if the would-be orator gets into ■ 
parliament, lie continues a “single-speech Jack” to * 
tbe end of his days; the small hands become chilblaincd; 
tho ricli fricuds get into the list of uncertified bank- 
rupts, the titles are soon drilled off; but tbe Vanity 
which takes a woman from the sacred duties of home 
to display her weakness abroad — and unsexes her— 
strikes at the root of our domestic happiness, and 
should be treated accordingly. I should have talked 
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to her before, Ellen— I should indeed ! — kindly, you 
know, and nothing daunfed even if repulsed. And I 
am not sure but that kindness can turn even vanity 
to good account. There are plenty of mischievous 
people always ready to start new wrongs and new 
sorrows as causes for discoutcut ; and, between you 
and me, Ellen, if more extensive employment could 
he given to women, they would not get into such 
imaginary troubles ; they would have more to do. In 
geutle, profitable employment the legislature— law- 
makers, Ellen,— rhavc neglected our interests now aud 
then; but short tunics and long trow bars won’t alter 
laws, you know. That young woman ronfcsscs slu; 
I never kucw she had anything to complain of until it 
was put into her head. And — it makes me smile — 
but she says, the folly of the thing never struck her 
until she saw that six-foot-two Peter of hers, with his 
lblack whiskers and broad shoulders, in her dress , spoon- 
feeding the baby ! She bitterly resents his exposing 
her to the ridicule of his companions ; but 1 reminded 
her she had exposed herself by her attempts at establish- 
ing so unblushing a notoriety. Certainly the landludy 
is a changed woman, poor thing! poor thing!' 

“It will be some time, dear Aunt, befoie L will he 
able to write to you again, for we arc going to a line 
watering place — over the seas — to seek that health 
for my mistress that is so plenty on our hill side. 
Oil, dear! if everything in ould Ireland was as plenty 
as health what a people we should be ! 

“Ever, with a heart and a half, your own 

“Nelt.y Nowlan.” 

— ♦ — 

TIME’S CHANGES. 

BY FLORES DEVI A. 

“ We miss’d the merry ring of her sweet laughter, 

In the changed home with Btuldcn inoanings till’d ; 
And thence for evermore through Time’s hereafter. 
The deep warm current of our hope was chill’d/* 

Ir was well known to every one acquainted with 
the locality, that, old Mellon of Wharfdalc, though 
commonly called " the miser,” was immensely rich, aud 
that Minna, his daughter, was t he fairest flower of 
the valley; and without entering upon the forbidden 
precincts of private life, gentle reader, we claim your 
attention for a brief sketch, where truth flgurcs in 
the foreground, and needs but little colouring or 
fanciful adorning. 

Having but one day left of a pleasant sojourn in the 
valley of the Wliarfe, the grey dawn had no sooner 
opened its waking eye, and smiled through the 
diamond panes of the lattice, than we arose 
“To meet tho sun upou the upland lawn/’ 

The orient smile of a sweet autumn morning threw 
its fascinating beauty over wood and stream, and ihc 
soft balmy air whispered of delicious dreams. The 
serenity of the time had a soothing influence that is 
only to be felt when we have hasted away from the 
turmoil of the life-thick city to renew our acquaint- 
ance with nature, and to cultivate reflection by the 
aide of a clear stream, in the field paths, or beneath 
the shade of hanging wood. And now, the village of 


Poole, with its scattered cottages half hidden among 
blushing orchards, slept peacefully in the valley of 
the winding Wliarfe. One wide golden tinge of glory 
fell across the woods of Famley — the rocky Chevin, 
with its cavernous front, darkly frowning in the 
picture, stood majestically looking down upon the 
river at its foot, and in the shadowy distance gloomed 
the ivy-covered towers of Harewood’s ancient castle. 
The mist had already left the valley, and in cloud-like 
form swept across the neighbouring uplands, like tho 
departing spirit of night, flying the footsteps of 
the blushing mom. The speckled deer of Farnley 
bounded to the park side, and the lowing herds came 
with them to where ihc Wliarfe, shaded by monarch 
oaks, ripples o\cr its shallow bed. 

Long might the eye have feusted on natural beauty, 
where peaceful serenity and wild romantic grandeur 
dwell together; but, although beneath the Bhade of 
umbrageous woods, far from the crowded market 
street, or the ledger desk of anxious commerce, an 
object caught the eye which awakcucd thoughts in 
the beholder, not at all in unison with morning 
worship at tho shrine of nature. j 

Emerging from a straw thatched, but roomy, an- j 
liquated dwelling, an aged man was looking out upon j 
the green pastures of the Wliarfe. His grey locks fell 
in melancholy disorder over his broad shoulders, and j 
his silver beard glistened in the morning sunlight. 1 
His outward nppearancc, which bespoke care and j 
anxiety, was a faithful index to the inner mnn. j 
Without knowing anything of his history, it was easy I 
to read of past turmoil and present internal strife, in I 
that pale and almost repulsive countenance. From 
his dress, and the general outline of his figure, you 
might instantly perceive that he had not always been 
a dweller in the rural and secluded haunts of peace. 

The ghastly paleness of that hollow -check, the 
gleaming expression of his large though sunken eye, 
darting scrutiny upon } 0 u with a glance almost 
amounting to ferocity, the compression of his lip, 
adding determination to his otherwise moody appear- 
ance, as he stood tottering and holding together a 
flowing robe of foreign fabric, much too large for his 
wasted frame, — all denied that he hod experienced for 
any long period the calm retirement of village life. 
No! old Mellon was but a new comer among the 
peaceful denizens of Wharfdalc ; his life-toil had 
been among crowded cities at home and abroad, in 
the forests thick of human lights and shadows, — the 
exchange of money had been his sole occupation. 

The old dilapidated fabric in Wharfdale, where we 
now saw him, he had obtained from a sinking family, * 
over the intimate matters of which we must draw the 
veil of silence ; and as lus health was fast failing, lie 
had been advised to settle here, to muintain as long 
as possible the fast wasting oil of life. His only child, 
the beautiful and accomplished Minna, was here his 
sole company ; lie hud no friends, and looked upon 
every passing stranger with suspicion. He had, it is 
true, in a distant part of the country, a sister worn 
down witli age, and suffering in extreme poverty ; but 
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his heart was closed to her complaints,— he owned no 
relatives. 

' lie ever seemed to idolise his Minna, as a perfec- 
tion of loyeliness that sooner or later would link his 
hoarded- wealth to a still heavier dower; and was de- 
lighted to know that she had offers that met. his views. 
But his period of declining life was one continued 
scene of misery, that the gentleness and angel atten- 
tion of the matchless Minna often failed in alleviating. 
Peeling the sure and gradually advancing touch of 
age and disease upon a frame and mind once amazingly 
vigorous, he sighed, not only for lost physical energy, 
but for the golden moments of those departed years, 
when the alchymy of his worldly cunning filled his 
daily gatherings, — he mourned otor lime’s changes — 
strange would it have been had he known peace, he 
had been too long a slave to mammon — the heyday of 
his hot eagerness after gain had long ago dcuicdjiis 
bones a fair covering of llesli, — the aquafortis of his 
burning thirst lor gold had left his frail tenement like 
a forest tree — lightning scathed. However, an affair 
of no small importance to Mr. Mellon, was this day to 
be accomplished : his fair daughter was to be married 
to the scion of a wealthy family, and the father 
had risen from his night couch eager to gloat upon 
the sacred hyincnial bond that brought in so close 
connexion with himself, a forlune that princes might 
have been proud of; that his daughter would be allied 
to a kind and loving husband, was foreign to his 
thoughts. Tlio money — the money ! every other con- 
sideration fell below the old miser’s rale of interest. 

As the lovely morning advanced iu beauty, wc 
caught the occasional features of the approaching 
nuptials. The village gossips were hanging about to 
catch every passing glimpse of the “wedtlcners,” — to 
tell the tale, and to hear the talc, with voracious 
wonderment : and as the sun approached the meridian, 
we observed a train of young rosy girls approach the 
church walk, each laden with flowers, and when a few 
grey-haired men had made a clear course for them, 
they formed on eacli side of the path, for some dis- 
tance, up to the church porch. # 

If there is anything that can add a grace to the 
hilarity and beauty of a wedding scene, surely it 
must be to look upon such a party threading their 
way through groves and orchards, to the ivy-covered 
village church. 

u Each in its plot of holy ground , 

How beautiful they stand, 

Those old grey churches of our land." 

And truly there was a glance at earth’s nearest 
approach to gentleness and greatness in that happy 
scene. It was a beauty that fastened itself upon the 
sunniest spot in memory’s waste ; to see that village 
wedding os the party emerged from the tall elm-trees 
that shaded the chnrch walk. As the sylph-liko 
figures moved gracefully along, hanging upon the 
arms a of stalwart yeomen, true sons of the soil, tire 
hues of the panorama had loveliness toft bright for 
our desoriptive crayon. We saw in that one glance 


the beauty of England’s fairest daughters gliding by 
the side of athletic strength ; the one, called to throw 
the wings of gentle affection over the domestic circle ; 
and the other, formed for laborious exercise of manly 
toil, or the arduous and noble Application of mental 
power, — each property dignified and manly. Minna, 
the old usurer’s accomplished daughter, had a pensive 
air of thoughtfulness about her that morning, which 
only heightened the charm of her pleasing features, 
and the old and the young, as she approached the 
church, threw bouquets across her path, and vied with 
each other in their bridal blessings. Aud then it was 
the feast day, and rosy maidens tripped past, or 
sauntered by the sido of sunburnt swains, all breath* 
ing the same joyous atmosphere, and throwing about 
them u colouring to the rural scene, so peculiarly 
English. In such moments how we drink of social 
bliss, and arc sure that we feel the presence of the 
innocent and the beautiful. The marriage ceremony 
in lire plain village church, — the gathered company 
there, of the wealthy country squire and his ruddy 
daughters, — the witless, unsophisticated farm- labourer, 
“ brown with meridian toil," holding, for the time, 
subordination sacred over certain young rustics who 
clustered round the altar table with anxious gaze at 
the “ rich folk,” with here and there abdGt the vene- 
rable pile, a pale-faced citizen, who, like ourselves, 
had come to woo the hcaltb-ladcn breeze of the valley; 
—all this, the tremulous bashful bride, and the gay 
creature of sunny smiles who attended her as maid, 
together with the manly form of him who claimed 
the lovely heiress as his own, and the emaciated figure 
of old Mellon, who wandered down the aisle like the 
ghost of other times ; all this, gloriously picturesque, 
and rife with truthful imagery, passed before us like 
a fleeting vision. Other company and urgent duties 
were even then whispering of our withdrawal from 
the happy scene. We lmd already beguu to fancy the 
roll of the dizzy mill-wheel; for a time wc must, leave 
the green banks of the clear Wharfc. And now 
the departing gleam of day warned us of the length 
of our journey home. •The roses that had been strewn 
in the path of the blushing bride, lay withered by the 
churchyard path, and seemed fain to create a slight 
feeling of melancholy ; but the occasional song of a 
rustic reveller, or the notes of a clarionet by the 
Wharfc side, broke upon our reverie; and taking a 
parting look at the village, more especially at the 
ancient house, where old Mellon lingered out his days, 
aud from whence the sweet flower had gone forth that 
day in bridal beauty ; with contending emotions, we 
completed our glance at the Wharfdale wedding on 
the day of the annual feast. 

“ Oh, that wc ever should find a shade, 

With life in its sunny robes array’d 1" 

Timo had not twiee gone his annual round, when 
one summer’s morning saw us again in the valley 
of the Wharfc. As we lmve said, the locality is 
favourable to lonely b&bits and pensive musings, but 
on revisiting the scene of Minna’s bridal hour, many 
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were our thoughts of an inquisitive nature. It is 
scarcely necessary to acknowledge that among other 
things, wc saw, as vividly ns ever, the light figures 
gliding along to consummate the holy rite; and 
Minna, the queen of village maidens, shed a light of 
beauty over the ■ retrospective glance. Wc almost 
longed to hear of the happy days that had followed 
the nuptial hour; wc painted them with all the colours 
of the rainbow, for it was agreed on all hands that 
the united were passionately fond of each other ; they 
had untold wealth, their sky was cloudless. 

The historical associations of the locality to which 
; we have invited the reader's attention, are not 
altogether devoid of interest, and the great families 
of Fairfaix, Palme, and Pullcyn, have here left behind 
them monumental vestiges of departed greatness. 
The day was lovely, the clear blue heavens looked 
down upon myriads of blushing sweets, the honey- 
suckle and the wild rose twined amorously along the 
hedgerow; and as we sat beneath a spreading oak 
listening to the voice of past ages, while we pictured 
forth on fancy's canvass the gorgeous pageants of those 
by-gone days, when the great feudal masters of the 
time named the broad lands before us “ Olhclai,” (the 
field of Otho.) — our attention was called, not to a bridal 
1 train, but to a mournful procession in funeral array ! 
The deep- toned bell of the village church spoke like 
the messenger of Time ! Upon asking the chronicles 
of the past, wc were informed that many changes had 
taken place since we last wandered along the valley. 
The cares and anxieties of the old miser had passed 
away like a tale that is told — he w as laid in the tomb ! 
Ilis fair daughter had withered and died during the 
first year of her marriage! And now the united 
wealth of the two families, which formed the rainbow 
of the old miser’s last dreams, had also passed away 
into other hands, for that day Minna’s husband was 
borne along the green valley to sleep with his young 
bride ! The villagers threw roses into the grave, 

“ Sweets to the sweet ; ” 

i they were both young, both wealthy, and both hopeful 
1 for the future ; life’s golden chain w as new and bright, 
but little did they reek of the blighting storms and 
fatal witherings that lie unseen by us, under the 
dark wing of Time’s Changes ! 


PALERMO AND TIIE FEAST OF ST. 

ROSALIE. 

The Church and the world, religion and pleasure, 
| arc considered, in Protestaut countries, as altogether 
antagonistic to each other. In Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, however, the case is far different. Romanism, 
springing as it does from the flowery soil upon which 
Heathenism had once unfolded all its gorgeous splen- 
dour, still retains many elements of the worship of 
ancient Rome — now, as in the days of the Empire, 
does the service of God assume the form of a popular 
festival, and, instead of the chastened voice of prayer 
and praise, ascending reverently towards the throne 


of God, the air is filled with sounds of merriment ; and 
the discharge of fireworks, together with peals of 
martial music, accompany the brilliant processions 
formed in honour of some patron saint ! A true 
popular festival is a thing almost unknown in the 
Protestant countries of Europe. Domestic life is the 
prominent feature of our more northern lands, and 
even our Christmas joys arc chiefly partaken of by 
family groups, and do not in any degree wear the 
character of a national festivity. In Italy, on the 
contrary, life is a public thing ; the chief pleasures of 
the people arc enjoyed in common — music, fireworks, 
illuminations, and processions, arc amusements shared 
in by all, high and low together, and the very poorest 
lay aside from their earnings a small annual con- 
tribution towards the celebration of the Church 
festivals. 

Quo of the most renowned of these annual com- 
memorations is the Fete of St. Rosalie, at Palermo ; 
and, during my summer sojourn in the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, I heard so much about its pomp and 
splendour, that I resolved on crossing to Palermo, in 
order to witness with my own eyes this chef-d'oeuvre 
of Romish festivals. 

The fefe commences on the 31th of July, and con- 
tinues during the five succeeding days. 

The passage from Naples to Palermo is delightful 
in calm weather. The steamer starts from the Molo 
nuovo about noon, and reaches Palermo in the course 
of twenty hours. 

It was a still and lovely morning, that on which we 
first neared the coast of Sicily. Monte Gallo first 
appeared in sight, and ere long, the Monte Pelle- 
grino, that most, beautiful of all rocks, became visible. 
Soon wc approached the harbour of Palermo, and the 
city lay outspread before us, like a fair maiden, 
reposing in tranquil serenity ; for at her feet played 
the protecting waves — her faithful and kindly com- 
panions— whilst by her side towered the gigantic 
rocks of Monte Pellegrino and Capo Zafcrano, like 
grave guardians, keeping an earnest and loving watch 
over her weakness. 

I scarcely know any town which, at first sight, 
presents a more cheerful and imposing aspect than 
Palermo. Jt lies embosomed amidst a semicircle of 
rocky hills, terminating at one end in yie Monte Pel- 
legrino, whose summit is crowned by t)ie Chapel of 
St. Rosalie, and at the other in the Gripo Zafcrano, 
which stretches far into the sea, both together uniting 
to form the splendid harbour of Palermo. Two 
streets, the Toledo and the Maqucdu, intersect the 
city throughout its whole length and breadth, dividing 
it into four quarters. The point at which these streets 
cross each other, is named the Quattro Cantoni. I 
had heard much of the Moorish character of Palermo, 
but cannot say that such appeared to me to be the 
prominent feature of the town. The exterior of a 
few churches, specially that of the very handsome 
cathedral, and the fupadc of some of the buildings, 
which wear a strikingly foreign aud oriental aspect, 
are lost in the general mass. 'Whilst viewing Count 
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Roger's Chapel and chamber in the Royal Palace, as 
well as the beautiful church of Monre&le, the period 
of the Moorish domination is vividly recalled to the 
mind ; but in general, although the aspect of Palermo 
is very different from Naples, and remarkably foreign 
and peculiar, I should say it bears the stamp of the 
Spanish middle ages far more than of the period of the 
Moorish rule. This city conveys to the mind a me- 
lancholy feeling of decayed splendour ; not, like Rome, 
an impression of fallen greatness. Rome and the 
Romans have declined together. People and city, 
creators and created, all lie crumbling in one common 
dust on the Forum Romanuin. One gazes upon these 
majestic ruins in that spirit of silent resignation 
which ever tills the heart in presence of a great 
fatality. The decay of Palermo, on the other hand, 
simply leaves upon the mind the impression of a mis- 
fort unc — an adverse stroke of fate. The progressi ug, 
cotton-clad humanities of the present day wander about 
its streets, plying their handiworks and their trades, 
and every now and then attempt to spread a coat of 
whitewash over the crumbling ruins of the past, in 
order that they may still be able to pride themselves 
in the relies of former greatness. Pauperized de- 
scendants of a royal race — the faded golden trappings 
which once adorned their garments may yet be seen 
clinging to their rags. There is something in this 
state of things which is both painful and repelling to 
the mind. Here, as in Naples, the eye of the stranger 
is arrested by the sight of clothes and maccaroni hung 
out on poles to dry from every window in the si reels. 
White and coloured dresses, waistcoats, stockings, 
curtains, and maccaroni, float in the air like so many 
wonderful decorations, and afford, at least, some 
degree of shade from the heat of the sun. In addi- 
tion to these extempore awnings hanging from the 
upper stories, there arc also regular awnings spread 
over the t rot t airs, beneath whose shade every sort of 
handicraft is carried on. Shoemakers, tailors, book- 
binders, tinmen, all work before their own doors. 
Young maidens may be scon busied in knotting 
fringes, weaving aloe nets, and working embroidery 
in large frames In some streets, two or three of 
these embroiderers may be seen seated before every 
door. Public scribes, with their tables before them, 
may be found at tho corner of every street. Advo- 
cates, cooling themselves with tho indispensable 
green fan, sit between piles of documents on the one 
side, and clients on the other, and impart, in the public 
street, their counsel and advice. The coffee-houses 
stand wide open, the newspapers arc read, and in the 
evening cards are played before the doors. Never do 
night and Bilencc altogether assert their claims in 
Palermo— at least, on the Marina, which is, perhaps, 
ono of the most beautiful public walks in Europe. It 
is situated on tho sca-shorc, and forms, in fact, the 
Quay. A stone bench, fixed into the wall, magniGceut 
trottoirs, gaslights, and in the neighbourhood of the 
houses a double avenue of evergreen trees, combine 
to present every agrbnent which the lounger can 
desire, A noble terrace, well provided with seats, 


extends itself in front of a row of palaces ; under this 
terrace, the Corso promenade takes place, commencing 
about seven o’clock* in the evening. At ten o'clock, 
the orchestra begins to play, and the music lasts until 
near midnight. • 

It is a picturesque and striking scene which pre- 
sents itself to the eye of the stranger, as he gazes 
forth from the windows of the Trinacria, the only 
hotel on the Marina, upon the varied groups who are 
loitering about aud enjoying the evening bieeze. 
Here sits a white-robed Dominican by the side of an 
officer in full uniform ; there walks a young maiden 
leaning upon a gentleman’s arm — but in general, the 
proportion of women in the crowd is very small. 

The men belonging to the middling classes remain 
later on the Marina than do those of higher rank. 
When the Corso is over, and all is quiet, they still 
linger behind, and fall into that state of half-dreamy 
repose which is the prelude of sleep. Often, iu the 
middle of the night, when the oppressive heat of my 
apartment drove me to the open window, I could see 
boys tumbling about ou the seats, and hear them Bing- 
ing, in a shrill tone of voice, the popular songs of the 
country. One would commence the ditty, dwelling on 
the last words and note of the strophe, until another, at 
a distance, took up aud prolonged the lay. * This would 
frequently last until morning, and although it effcctu- I 
ally disturbed our slumbers, we could not feel vexed | 
with the poor fellows for preferring the cool night 
breeze to the close and sultry atmosphere of their own 
dwellings. 

Rut it is ouly within doors that the heat is so 
oppressive. During the very hottest days of July, 
botli in Naples and Palermo, I found the sea- 
breezes ever pleasant and refreshing. The sirocco, 
when it chanced to blow, was, of course, very dis- 
agreeable j but that summer, its visits were, happily, 
of rare occurence. Whilst thus engaged in examining 
the beauties of Palermo, time sped swiftly onwards, 
aud the day on which the fete of St. Rosalie was to 
commence, soon arrived. The king was expected, 
although his arrival was as yet uncertain. Suddenly, 
on the evening of the Ilf h of July, a little fleet | 
appeared on the dislant horizon, and very shortly ! 
afterwards, a royal salute announced the approach of 
the sovereign. 

In order to avoid the noontide heat, the solemnities 
of the fete of St. Rosalie do not commence until | 
evening. The whole of the Toledo, which, from the ! 
Spanish times downwards has also been called the 
Cassaro, is closed against carriages. All the balconies 
are filled with people as during tho time of the 
carnival at Rome, and a gay and varied throng lill tho 
streets. 

The peculiar national costume has here almost 
entirely disappeared and been replaced by ordinary 
printed calicos. The only distinctive article of 
dress which has been retained in Palermo, is the 
large crape handkerchief which is fastened on the 
head, and falls over the neck and shoulders. The 
prevailing colour of these handkerchiefs is yellow, 
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but crimson is also used, and of an evening, during 
the time of the fete, when the women frequent the 
promenade, they wear white muslin handkerchiefs, 
which set off their durk complexions to the best 
advantage. • 

Numerous men and boys may be seen wandering 
to and fro amongst the crowd, selling sweetmeats 
and dainties of divers kinds. Tables, over which 
white cloths arc spread, stand in all directions, covered 
| with preserved gourd, almonds, beans, chocolate, and 
sweet cakes. In Italy, the approach of a fete-day is 
always the signal for u multitude of garly decorated 
booths being erected, and well stored with nil manner 
of provisions. The Italian is not satisfied unless his 
eye is refreshed as well as his palate gratified. 

I Cherries intermixed with vine -leaves are fastened 
| together in large bunches, and suspended around long 
! poles, thus forming a beautiful thyrsus-staff; the 
baskets in which sweetmeats are carried about for 
sale, are converted, with the aid of gay-coloured 
paper, into miniature full-rigged ships, or shells of 
brilliant and varied hue; whilst the llowcr-scllcrs 
weave their noscgay9 together in the form of graceful 
coronets, which they bear aloft over the heads of the 
busy throng who fill the streets at this festive season. 

Raising my eyes to the balcony of the opposite 
house, I perceived that it was filled witli boys who 
j had been brought thither to view the fete. They 
j | belonged to a school conducted by Jesuits, who, in 
| Italy, have almost unlimited control over the educa- 
i tion of the young. In Sicily, the students all wear n 
kind of uniform, selected according to the taste of 
i each school. It consists in general of a dark frock, 
trimmed with gold galoon, a three-cornered hat,, and 
an order hanging from the button-hole. 

Over the balcony, which was filled with these boys, 
were two iron-grated galleries, fifteen or twenty of 
which may be seen in different houses of the Toledo. 
These are appropriated to the use of nuns, who can 
reach them through covered passages leading from 
their convents, and thus witness at their ease all 
public festivals and processions. It seemed to me 
that in Palermo monks and nuns enjoy a much 
greater degree of liberty than in Rome. There, one 
scarcely ever sees a nun in the streets, and the monks 
arc obliged to return to their cloisters before the hour 
; of the Ave Maria. But, in Palermo, you meet nuns 
driving about the streets in every direction, frequently 
accompanied by priests, and I have often seen monks 
walking on the Marino till a late hour of {he night. 
The greater degree of freedom permitted here, is, 
probably, due to the heat of the climate, which 
renders the enjoyment of the evening breeze actually 
necessary to health. 

At length, the triumphal chariot of St. Rosalie was 
set in motion, commencing its progress from the 
Porta Felice , at the lower end of the Toledo. It is 
built in the form of a boat, and rests upon low wheels. 
It is from fifty to sixty feet long, proportionately 
broad, and adorned in the gayest colours. On this 
I vehicle stands displayed the whole heavenly hierarchy. 


First, a choir of archangels of supernatural sizojthen 
cherubim and seraphim in the midst of decoration 
clouds, and bearing in their hands flutes, harps and 
garlands, together with crosses and other instruments 
of martyrdom ; next in order follow floating groups of 
little angels, and, surrounded by a choir of female 
saints, rises up from amidst a strata of golden clouds 
the statue of St. Rosalie, robed in white, her flowing 
locks crowned with a wreath of roses, and Jbearing in 
her right Laud a cross resting on the globe. The 
saint is raised to the level of the fifth story windows 
of the lofty houses of the Toledo, and is most signifi- 
cantly separated from this .lower earth. 

In front of the chariot stand forty regimental 
musicians, and under the angels are placed a group 
of artisans with their tools in their hands, ready to 
lend their aid in case a sudden jerk or unforeseen 
storm should overthrow the equilibrium of the 
complex groups above. Their presence, however, 
does not in the least disturb the effect produced by 
the whole scene on the vivid fancy of the Italians. 

Six-and-forty oxen of divers colours draw the huge 
machine. It is considered an honour and a good work 
to lend oxen for the occasion. The sons of the owners, 
dressed in Arcadian costume, guide the oxen, and 
watch Inst they should do any injury with their 
formidable horns. 

This Trionfo della santissima. Rosalie is preceded 
by the civic guards in full uniform, together with 
bands of music, cavalry, and three senators arrayed in 
the old Spanisli costume. Loud ecvicas burst from 
the admiring populace, who accompany the triumphant 
procession as it passes slowly along the Toledo in the 
direction of the royal palace. In the mean time the 
illumination of the Toledo commences. Wooden 
pillars and pyramids arc erected along the Irottoin 
at each side of the street, and illuminated transpa- 
rencies forming alternately the words “ Eeviva la san 
Rosalia'* and “ Eiwiva il ri” are attached to them. 
The upper and lower end of the Toledo are ornamented 
by gigantic pyramids, adorned with the royal eagle, and 
the street being perfectly straight from one end to 
another forms a very striking perspective. 

Here the populace wander about until the illumi- 
nations on the Marina are completed, and about eleven 
o’clock the fire-works commence. All carriages are 
excluded both from the Toledo. and the farina, — an 
excellent arrangement, which allows the poor man to 
stroll to and fro in undisturbed freedom, and to enjoy 
the sight of the fire-works, in company with his 
children, without fear of their being run over. Thou- 
sands of benches lie scattered around, thousands of 
people are wandering about by the sea-side, amidst 
tho brilliant illuminations; the gentle murmurs of 
the sea, as it breaks upon the shore, are drowned by 
the bursts of joyous music ; at length, a rocket fired 
off from the terrace announces the approach of the 
kiag, and gives the signal for the commencement of 
•the fire-works. By hundreds and hundreds do the 
hissing sky-rockets now Boar aloft, as though they 
would fain reach the heavens; but soon their bold 
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_ w checked and weary, and exhausted they sink 
back to earth. Fire-balloons ascend on high like so 
many globes of duzzling light, and then shower down 
rays of brightness upon the waves which engulf them 
within her bosom ; and fire- wheels and crowns and 
flaming temples, emerging in rapid succession from 
the deep gloom of night, are greeted with shouts of 
applause by the assembled populace, shine for a moment 
in radiant beauty, and are then for ever quenched in 
darkness. There is something mysterious, and at the 
same time singularly attractive in this display, in 
watching this element of Arc, which seems as it were 
to have wandered from its place, floating mid- way 
betwixt sea and sky, as though vainly seeking a home 
— a resting-place. As soon as the fire-works are over, 
the crowd hasten towards the Toledo, where, at 
miduight, the Corso promenade begins. A deep silence 
now pervades the Marina, replacing the joyous stir of 
human life with which it was erewhile tilled, 'flic 
artificial stars were extinguished in gloom, and now 
the moon, surrounded by the everlasting stars, shines 
forth in tranquil brightness, shedding a mild radiance 
upon the white waves of the slumbering ocean. 

For more than twenty-four hours the triumphal 
chariot of St. Rosalie remains in front of the palace. 
About ten o’clock on the evening of the second day 
of the festival, it returns along the Toledo, so 
brilliantly illuminated, that St. Rosalie appears to 
float in a sea of light, and is greeted with jubilant 
shouts of applause by the populace, proud of their 
patron saint and fellow-countrywoman. 

The third and the two succeeding days of the 
festival commence with the horse-racing, a miserable 
scene of animal terror and suffering, from which 1 
was glad to absent myself. 

In the evening, an incessant flourish of trumpets 
announces the drawing of the lottery, which is held in 
a large lent on the Piazza Marina, hung with gay 
pictures and brilliantly lighted up. This lottery, 
named Hencficiata, is frequented by the people in 
crowds ; the tickets arc sold for a mere trifle, and the 
most paltry prize is announced by a flourish of 
trumpets, whilst, in honour of one to any considerable 
amount, the saint is carried in procession. 

On the third evening of the fesliwd, there is a 
promenade held on the Toledo which lasts until 
near midnight. The citizens* wives and daughters, 
leaning oil the arms of their husbands and friends, 
parade the long streets dressed in full ball costume, 
decked out in flowers and feathers, satin and gauze. 
The balconies of the adjoining houses wear 1 he aspect 
of boxes in a theatre on a gala day. Sparkling 
brilliants glisten amidst raven locks, Ians flutter to 
and fro with graceful coquetry, gentlemen stand 
behind the ladies’ chairs, animated conversations are 
carried on from one balcony to another, and this goes 
on without any sort of preparation, beneath the open 
vault of heaven, in the public streets, where every 
sort of trade and handicraft has been carried on a few 
hours before. 

When one celebrates the Fete of St. Rosalie in 


Palermo, it is only due to her that one should also 
pay ft visit to her solitary hermitage on the beautiful 
Monte Pellegrino. Santa Rosalie was the daughter 
of one of the rulers of Palermo, whose dissipated 
habits of life so corrupted the manners of the court, 
that the pure-hearted maiden fled from the tainted 
atmosphere, aud disappeared fronr her father's court, 
without leaving any trace behind. 

In the year 1G24, when a fearful plague devastated 
Palermo, a priest dreamt that its ravages would cease 
when the bones of a saint then resting in a cavern oi 
Monte Pellegrino had been discovered and exhibited ! 
in Palermo. Animaled with pious zeal, he lost no time 
in setting forth on the search, and discovered in a cleft 
of the rocks a female skeleton, which was recognised, 
by means of a small clasp, to be that of ^hc Prince’s 
daughter, the holy Rosalie! No sooner were her 
ashes brought to Palermo than the pestilence ceased 
to rage. Rosalie was canonized, declared to be 
the patron saint of Palermo, and a chapel and 
monnslcry were immediately erected on the spot [ 
where she died. I must say that the erection of a 
monastery here seemed to me to be quite contrary to 
court etiquette. The fair young Princess ought surely 
to have had for her attendants a band of gentle maidens 
rather than a troop of beaided men. 

The way leading to tlic Monte Pellegrino through 
the Conca d'oro (as the beautiful plain around Palermo 
is justly designated) forms one of the most charming 
rides it is possible to conceive. The strong and yet 
delicately formed Sicilian ass carries his rider in three- 
quarters of an hour up the well beaten track. From 
the summit of the mountain, surrounded by wild rocky 
chasms, you gaze down upon Palermo, lying far beneath 
your feet, upon the sea-shore, surrounded by the ex- 
tensive and highly cultivated plain which bounds it on 
all sides, reaching to Bagavia and to the promontory of 
Capo Zafcvano. Beyond this latter you perceive the Bay 
of Cclalii, with the little town of the same name 
nestling on its shores, Termini, lying at the foot of 
Monlc Modoniu, and far behind, towering in the 
distance, rises the rocky ridge of Etna, from whoso 
summit a thin column of smoke, lighted up by the 
rays of the sun, ascends slowly towards heaven. 

The monastery, a little insignificant building, built 
on a rocky platform, wears a dreary and desolate 
aspect. Two poor-looking farm-houses are attached 

it, and a few bread-fruit and acacia trees af- 
ford a scanty shelter to these lonely dwellings. There 
is something indescribably mournful in the whole 
aspect of this spot, and the contrast between the wild 
barren rocks and the smiling plain beneath increases 
yet further the impression of desolation which this 
scene conveys. Passing through the monastery, you 
enter the chapel of St. Rosalie. The outer court, 
through which you approach the inner sanctuary of 
the cavern, is formed by precipitous rocks of grey 
chalk, faintly lighted up by a few straggling rays of 
sunlight, which penetrate through a small Assure at 
the top. Art has done but little for this spot, and 
even lmd she dono more, her achievements would 
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dwindle into insignificance when compared with the 
unadorned grandeur of nature. Here and there a 
atone pillar supports the roof to prevent it from falling 
in. Long tendrils of ivy and flowering clematis 
hang from each crevice of the rock, and form graceful 
festoons on the walls, as though nature would fuiu 
adorn to her utmost the dwelling place of the sainted 
maid. In place of the jewels and the pietra dura 
which adorn the gorgeous churches or Palermo, the 
golden sunlight here sparkles on the walls inter- 
mingled with the rosy hues of evening, heaven 
spreads over all its azure tint, bright beetles flit to 
and fro in busy haste, like messengers from the 
outer world, scut to do the work of this little 
sanctuary. 

The gloom and silence of the evening hour soon 
pervaded the cavern. Pointed stalactites hung from 
the roof; and, reposing upon au altar, lighted by 
waxen tapers, lay the marble statue of St. Rosalie. 
It represents a fair youthful form gazing towards 
heaven with ecstatic smile ; her right hand supports 
her head, whilst with her left she grasps the pilgrim 
staff and the crucifix which she clasps to her bosom. 
Cosily garments wrought with gold veil her graceful 
form, n golden wreath of roses rests upon her brow, 
and sparkling gems adorn her hands ; but her eyes 
rest not on these— they gaze upwards towards the 
light; she seeks that which on earth she could not 
j find. The shades of evening were fast gathering 
| around the hill, as we turned to depart. Dark clouds 
hung in threatening masses over the sea, whose 
surging waves wc could plainly hear breaking upon 
the distant shore, By the time wc reached the 
carriage which was waiting for us in the vale beneath, 
it was quite dark. I was not sorry for this ; there are 
certain impressions which one would gladly retain 
undisturbed, and which every new sight and scene only 
serves to weaken and drive away. 

The last two days of the Fete of St. Rosalie is cele- 
brated in a more ecclesiastical manner — that is to say, 
the pomps and ceremonies of the Church occupy the 
chief portion of the day. The illumination of the 
cathedral forms the great object of attraction on the 
fourth evening of the festival. As wc were repairing 
thither about nine o’clock in the evening, wc met a 
great procession of men and boys accompanied by the 
everlasting flourish of trumpets. They were leading 
the winning horse, who had outrun his competitors 
iu that day’s race, in triumph through the streets. 
The poor animal would, doubtless, have far preferred 
a little repose after bis exertions, to all this honour 
and glory. As it was quite dark, the boys extemporized 
torches, made of wood shavings, aloe fibres, and simi- 
lar rubbish, picked up in the streets, which they now 
set on fire, and waved in the air, casting a ruddy 
blaze around. These Italians arc like children. They 
know how to turn everything to account in their 
gnmes and festivities, and though, at times, a some- 
what comic effect may be produced, yet on the whole 
there is something very picturesque in their arrange- 
ments. 


We were compelled, by the pressure of the passing 
crowd, ter seek refuge in an adjoining house. Its in- 
terior wore a desolate and poverty-stricken aspect. 
A lamp burnt on the table, around which were scaled 
nn ugly old woman and four men, partaking of their 
evening meal, which consisted chiefly of fritters. No 
sooner, however, had wc crossed the threshold, than 
every countenance was lighted up with pleasure; 
a friendly nod greeted our approach, and the old 
woman, with a smile, pointing to the dish before her, 
said, “ Volet a favorire ? n (Will yon favour us with 
your company P) It is this ready courtesy which is to 
me so attractive amongst the 'nations of Italian race. 
They are not ashamed of their poverty — they feci that 
they arc in reality the equals of the wealthiest — they 
arc only poorer. 

Leaving this hospitable abode, wc soon reached the 
splendid Moorish cathedral, one of the finest speci- 
mens of this style of architecture which exists in 
Europe. In front of the cathedral stood the saint, 
who had bccu placed beneath an illuminated canopy, 
and around whom a market had sprung up, presenting 
as varied and as gay a scene as the German markets 
on Christmas Eve. Rows of benches were scattered 
here and there, and were occupied by merry groups 
chatting to each other. The equipages of the sena- 
tors, built in the ancient Spanish form, — coaches and 
horses both adorned with white wmviug plumes, — arc 
waiting for their owners in the side streets. The 
Guarda nobilc, counts, dukes, and princes, most of 
them handsome men and splendidly mounted, ride 
after the court, attending the king in his progress to 
the Church. The scene presented by the interior of 
the cathedral was, indeed, one of enchantment. Many 
thousands of candelabra, so delicately wrought that 
their forms were scarcely distinguishable amidsL the 
flood of light which they shed around, lmng from the 
vaulted roof of the church, like so many brilliant 
stars let down from heaven to earth. None of the 
gorgeous decorations were here to be seen, which arc 
usually displayed at other Church festivals. The 
countless lights reflected from the while walls and 
polished granite pillars form the only ornament of the 
splendid edifice. I never saw a more beautiful and 
striking spectacle. But amidst all this light, a dark 
shade was not wanting. The presence of the nume- 
rous Jesuits, who exercise so great an influence here, 
cast a gloom over the scene. They go'hand in hand 
with the reigning house, and the hatred enter- 
tained towards them is equal to the power which they 
exercise. The scholars of the Jesuit school who were 
present on this occasion, w r erc dressed in a very taste- 
ful uniform, and wore white silk stockings. Were 
their spiritual being only as well attended to as their 
external bearing and attire, they might well be deemed 
fortunate ; but, as far as I could learn, the Jesuits 
neglected the intellectual development of their scholars 
here , as they do in every land where education is under 
their absolute control. 

At last, the ringing of the bells announced the 
arrival of the sovereign. The cardinal, the bishops, 
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the whole clerical body, followed by the senators in 
their wigs, advanced to meet him. lie then entered 
the cathedral, a tall, stout-built, and tolerably well look- 
ing man, dressed in uniform, followed by two pretty 
little princes, also clad in military attire. Next to them 
came the Queen, the king’s sister, Princess Amelia, and 
the Infanta, all in toilette de but, and with flowers in 
their hair. All the royal family are fair, with blond 
hair— it is at once evident that they belong to a dif- 
ferent race from that of the people who own their rule. 

The king comes to the church on this evening in 
order to receive the benediction which he is, on the 
succeeding day — tho last of the festival— to dispense 
to the assembled multitude. 

Ever since the duys of the Norman rule, the secular 
ruler of Sicily has also been considered as the head of 
the Church — not that he exercises the functions of 
pope, for the pope is looked upon here, as in other 
j Roman Catholic countries, as the Vicar of Christ upon 
earth ; but in Sicily, this Vicar of Christ can only 
j accomplish his aims so far as they arc in accordance 
! with the will of the temporal sovereign. This latter 
potentate dispenses indulgences in tho pope’s name, 

; and lodges the profits safely in his own money chest. 
There is no papal nuncio in Sicily, neither has the 
pope any executive power in the island. 

On the last day of the Fete of St. Rosalie, the king 
accordingly stands in front of tho High Altar, bare- 
headed, and with his hand rcstiug on the Gospels, 
whilst, surrounded by clouds of incense, lie pronounces 
the benediction over the assembled crowd, amidst the 
booming of cannon from the ships, the music of the 
regimental bands, and the pealing of bells from every 
church in the city. 

On the fifth evening, the whole festival is closed 
by a grand procession of all the saints who are con- 
sidered to bo the protectors of the city. The king, 
together with the whole court, view this procession 
from the great hall of the Prefecture . lie is on this 
occasion considered the guest of the city. The no- 
bility and strangers, who arc ever treated with most 
courteous respect, also receive invitations. 

The cards of iuvitation are worded as follows: 
“ Per godervi la proecssione dclle sacre teliquie della 
nostra concillidina Santa Rosalie." (To enjoy the 
sight of the procession of the sacred relies of our 
fellow-citizen, Santa Rosalie.) 

A handsome fountain adorns the square in front of 
the Prefecture — churches and monasteries surround' 
the piazza, and their rich and highly ornamented 
style of architecture is admirably suited for the pur- 
pose of illuminations. The fountain, with its garlands 
of coloured lumps interwoven with wreaths of flowers, 
which were reflected a thousand-fold in the limpid 
waters of the basin, bore a truly fairy-like aspect. 

About tcu o’clock, tho procession commenced. 
Never again shall I feel surprised when 1 hear of the 
Hindoos casting themselves down beneath the wheels 
of the Car of J uggernaut, for in truth, the frenzy of 
dcvntccism is here carried to such a pitch, that it is a 
perfect marvel some of the peoplo are not crushed. 


The different saints are placed in divers tower-like 
vehicles, more or less lofty, according to the sanctity 
of their respective occupants. These temples, the 
lowest of which reaches to the level of the first stoiy 
of the Prefecture, are borne along by the people, who 
have poles specially prepared for the’ purpose. Every 
now and then a halt is made, and at the door of every 
church, wine and provisions of divers sorts are dis- 
tributed to the crowd. 

When St. Joseph, with the Holy Child, tho Ma- 
donna, bearing the sacred Infant in her arms, St. 
George, and two or three other saints, whose names 
were unknown to me, had passed along in solemn 
procession, a wild tumult suddenly arose amongst tho 
crowd; men and boys, chiefly Marinari^ as though 
stung by a tarantula, came bounding and rushing for- 
wards, hearing with them, in eager haste, the images 
of St. Cosmo and St. Damian, two physicians, who, 
during the fearful pestilence, had distinguished them- 
selves by their unremitting exertions amongst the 
poor, and more especially amongst the Marinari . On 
this account they were canonized, and are considered 
the patron saints of the Marinari , who bear them 
through the city at full speed, and weary themselves 
by the vehemence of their exertions, in remembrance 
of the untiring devotion and unresting zeal shown 
by these two brave and kind-hearted men. 

Last of all comes Santa Rosalie, in proud, tranquil 
dignity, surrounded by her attendant monks. And 
now, once more, tho guns are fired, and sounds of 
tumultuous joy break forth ou every side. The trans- 
port of the people can no longer be contained within 
any bounds, and far on in the night the shouts of the 
excited crowd fell upon my car. 

Joyous and gorgeous enough, truly, is the Fete of 
St. Rosalie, at Palermo ! Viewing it merely as a 
popular festival, there is a certain pleasure in con- 
templating the brilliant scene, and feeling that the 
very poorest amongst the populace may enjoy their 
full share of its festivities. But as I gazed upon those 
angels floating aloft, those painted wooden saints 
borne ou Ibc shoulders of the multitude, and followed 
by a troop of monkj, I could not but ask myself, 

“ What right had any man to destroy the idols of the 
heathen, merely to substitute iu their place such 
paltry idols as these ? How could any men, who were 
ambassadors of Christ, permit a nation to rest satisfied 
with a Christianity debased to the very lowest form 
of Heathenism ?" 

The morning after the festival, the dreamy stillness 
of fatigue rcsled over the sunny streets of Palermo. 
The sea aud the sky sparkled with light, and ever 
brighter and more ruddy glowed the morning dawn, 
until the whole surrounding scene was bathed in a 
flood of splendour. Beneath my window, rolling in 
the worm sand, and rejoicing in the shade of the 
caruba and pepper trees, gambolled a merry band of 
sun-burnt urchins, the sons of the Marinari , light- 
hearted and happy as though resting in the confident 
assurance that the earth and the ocean at least were 
to them an inalienable inheritance. 


SCO EGYPTIAN DANCING GIRLS* . 

^ ' 

EGYPTIAN DANCING GULLS. other circumstances than, those he hoi thought fit tc 

associate with them. But if such were his iutcution 


Thebe is a combination of material in Mr. Warren's 
el e ga nt picture of “Egyptian Dancing Girls," which 
naturally suggests to the miud the past and the 
present condition of the country it represents. 
Whether the composition be areal or an imaginary one 
we will not undertake to affirm ; but the scene is 
evidently borrowed from the banks of the Nile, and 
/ not improbably from that particular locality on which 
once stood the great city Memphis, the rival of 
mighty Thebes. Although the exact spot on which 
the ancient metropolis of Lower Egypt was situated 
has been the subject of much dispute, and has afforded 
materials for long and laborious iuvestigation, it is 
now almost universally decided that it occupied a 
place very near the village of Motrahcnny, oA the 
western bank of tlie river ; and the vicinity of this 
village presents features similar in character to those 
in the artist's picture. Travellers who have visited 
this part of the country describe manifest indications 
of nn ancient city, iu the form of mounds, channels, 
and blocks of granite, many of which are covered 
with sculptures aud hieroglyphics, that arc locally 
considered to be the remains of the royal seat of the 
Pharaohs, the “NppU” of the prophet Ezekiel, of 
which Jeremiah prophesied that it should be “ waste 
and desolate without an inhabitant." And so com- 
pletely lias this prophecy, like all others found in 
Sacred History, been fulfilled, that nothing remains 
like a building of any kind, and not a single human 
being is to be found dwelling within its precincts. 

It is the fragments of architectural grandeur 
introduced into the picture which throw back the 
thoughts iuto. far distant ages, of whoso history the 
records are few and unsatisfactory. There is nothing 
more calculated to manifest the instability of human 
greatness, and how utterly futile are man’s hopes of 
establishing for himself and his heirs a power that 
shall live for ever, than to witness the entire, or even 
portiul, desolation of « land which at some period 
exalted itself among the nations of the world. Every 
remnant of its former glory is a mute instructor, 
while even the dust on which one treads is not un- 
frcquently all that remains of some object of beauty 
that attracted the admiration of thousands of in- 
telligent beings. Aud thus it will be with regard to 
those things in which the living generation pride 
themselves, for, to borrow an elegant thought from 
the poet Moore, — 

" Time looks on, 

Waiting till all, now bright and blest. 

Shall fall beneath him like the rest" 

Was it by way of reading a homily upon the 
changes to which every created object is destined, 
that the artist lias placed his dancing girls amid the 
ruins of Egyptian grandeur ? There was no necessity 
for his bo doing in order to a characteristic intro- 
duction of the figures, which would have been ad- 
vantagccusly disposed, for pictorial display, under 


he lias effectually succeeded in producing a picture in 
which the gaiety of the present seems only to mock 
the solemnity of the past, and the low enjoyments of 
actual existence arc placed in striking contrast with 
the mouldering relics of antiquity, which speak of 
a period so distant that even imagination itself can 
scarcely penetrate into its buried mysteries. The 
scene rcnlinds one of some unhallowed revel among 
the tombs of the dead, though os a composition of 
ideal art it is very beautiful. 

The dancing girls of Egypt arc of the most remote 
origin ; indeed, this pastime is generally supposed to 
have first been practised in that country, frdhn which 
the Jews brought it in their Exodus, and caused it 
to form a part of the idolatrous worship they offered 
to the golden calf. In the choral dances Rnd festal 
processions illustrated iu the paintings on ancient 
Egyptian monuments, the dance is almost invariably 
represented as performed by women, and even to 
this day it is generally left to the females, the men 
considering it beneath their dignity to take any part 
iu such proceedings, except as spectators ; but iu this 
character the dance forms no inconsiderable portion of 
their amusement. The public fcmalo dancers of 
Egypt have acquired by the reports of almost every 
Eastern traveller, a very unenviable notoriety; They 
chiefly exhibit in the courts of houses and in the 
streets : the movements of their dance arc not unlike 
those of 1 he Spanish fanclango , and it is generally 
accompanied by a viol and tambourine, played by 
musicians of the company, while the dancers them- ] 
selves are provided with castanets, which they sound, i 
os represented in the engraving. 

In Mr. Bartlett's int creating volume, entitled, " The 
Nile Boat," lie gives an account of an exhibition of 
this sort., at which lie was present. The two per- 
formers who were amusing the assembled party, “ had 
once been handsome, but were now, though young, 
decidedly use, worn out. with early profligacy, and be- 
daubed ad nauseam with a thick layer of vermilion. 
Their dress consisted of very large loose trowsers of 
silk, and a tight-bodied vest open at the bosom, and 
having long sleeves, with a large shawl wreathed 
round and supporting their languid figures ; they 
were also profusely decorated with gold coins nnd 
bracelets.” The writer speaks of the dance itself as 
having little to recommend it in the way of grace and 
elegance — qualities which render the movements and 
attitudes of the skilful European dansemc so attractive 
and picturesque — but much of that equivocal expres- 
sion more calculated to create disgust in the well- 
regulated mind than enjoyment. Whatever of a 
kindred nature Mr. Warren may have seen in those 
who formed the models of his picture, he has properly 
and carefully avoided jo introduce, lest truth should, 
perchance, become offensive : as Tin illustration of 
modern Eastern customs the subject is highly in- 
teresting. 
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Associated Workmen In England and Scotland. —VI bU to the Co- 
operative Tailor* In London.— Vialt to the Co-operative Needle- 
women.— Organisation of Association.— An Idea —The Ancient 
Guilds regenciated hi a deeper sense and more liberal form. — 
Tho sympathy caused toward# them by Poets, Noblemen, 
Clergy, Lawveis, who take port in this movement ot the workers. 
— Hie Fourth F.state conics forward upon the scene —Christian 
Socialism.— The True Socialism.— The False. — The Wheat and 
Chair.— Tho discrimination of the Earth.— Kossuth’s Reception 
in London 

Tiijsy hatl already begun in England ; they were 
aheady in operation, these new institutions for an 
improved future in the social state ; ragged schools, 
model dwelling and eating-houses, public baths and 
wash-houses, emigrants* home, dormitory, mid such 
like, when Ihc Morning Chronicle brought out a 
scries of aiticles under the name of “ London 
Labour and the London Poor.** These articles made 
known the results of long - continued inquiries, 
pursued through intercourse and conversation with 
the vniious classes of the poorer population of 
London; and gave an accurate representation of their 
Bocial state; their occupat ions, customs, liabjts, enjoy- 
ments, temptations, njoral condition, sufferings and 
vices. In this class were included cab-mcn, porters, 
postillions, street traders, sclleis of fruit, policemen, 
street-musicians, crossing-sweepers, bcggais, scrvnnls 
in hospitals; pickpockets, burglars, aud such like. 
The narrations in which the paitics themselves were 
introduced as speaking and acting, were rich both iu 
humour and pathos, in comedy and 1 raged}, in novelty 
aud wisdom. They bore an internal stamp of truth; 
outward circumstances still further strengthening 
tins, and the spirit of the author being steady, 
earnest, and acute. Every one, eveu tho meanest 
human being whom one might meet and overlook in 
the streets, was here brought forward in his own 
individual world, his own home, education, feelings, 
ciimcs aud viitucs. The author, without sentimen- 
tality, without palliation, accompanied these pariuhs 
of society from, their cailiest days of innocence aud 
through their degradation, down to the extremest 
point of human wretchedness, which prisons and 
hospitals couceal. Here were no mysteries of Paris 
delineated by an author only half a Christian, in a 
melodramatic style, half true, attractive and delusive 
at the same time. Here it was the tiutli, the ac- 
tuality itself, brought together by a trustworthy 
person, and speaking the convincing language of 
ti nth itself. Here also were stern statistical facis, 
dcducible from moral data. These and the conclu- 
sions w’hich they led to, astonished the thinking men 

(1) Continued from p. 300. 

(2) Tho opinions put forth in this article are to be Accepted as 

those only of the accomplished writer. The Editor, while, in many 
cases, dissenting from them, has considered it right to print them 
as they have been written • It may be necessary, however, to re- 
mind the reader that Miss Bremer's opportunities of judging were 
limited and few ; and that her views upon subjects so delicate and 
intrtcato as those upon which she here treats are to bo received 
with some degree of caution. 1 


and women of England. It wm inpontcstibly proved 
by the fqcts here adduced, that thousands pf women 
are to be found in London, as well as m other large 
towns of England, who are not able to Jive by their own 
labour, ajMl would not be able to live at al) excepting 
by — - degradation. It was incontroverubly proved, 
likewise, that there were also thousands of men there 
who could not support themselves and their families 
by the honest wages of labour; it was proved that 
certain trades and corporate bodies, formerly rich and 
prosperous, were sinking lower with each succeeding 
year; as well as that the circumstance which in 
England was bringing the well-to-do in the labouring 
classes to poverty, and the poor to crime, and, finally, 
to the extremest wretchedness, was an increasing 
caus^in England, and had its root in the present 
organization of society. 

The first effect of this oxtraordinnry exposition, 
of this influx of light amid darkness, was a general 
consternation. Had not Government long ago been 
established as a great protecting institution for 
society P Had not the laws, the church, houses of 
correction, workhouses, prisons, poor-laws, schools, 
public and private benevolence for hundreds of years, 
been uctively employed in keeping in order and in 
improving society ? .aud never more than at the 
present time !— aud yet — in the very heart of all this, 
and in the face of all this, and in spite of all this, 
there was an inci casing condition of ruin, of degrada- 
tion, increasing silently, secretly, but at the same time 
' perceptibly, undermining tho whole visible fabric of 
society, if no obstacle were presented to its progress, 
if there were no other counterbalancing influence than 
the old order of things, the old curative measures ! 

People inquired on all hands. Whence is it to 
come P The answer was, It will come of itself from 
the blind, unopposed, and selfish competition, which 
places the interests of one man in opposition to those 
of others, and leaves the weaker to be trodden down 
by the stronger. People inquired yet further; How 
can this be helped ? The field of com petition must 
be left open ; competition must be free to all alike. 
Some said. That will do nothing. It must go as it 
will ! Others replied ; No ! because then it would go 
to destruction at once; and that is the will of the 
Evil One, and not of God. God has said, that all 
men are brethren, and should live together as brethren, 
as the children of God, and not as mortal enemies in 
perpetually bitter st rife one with another. 

It was in the last week of December in the year 
1S49, when ten persons, amongst whom, besides men 
of the working class, were two clergymen of the 
Church of Eugland and one Member of Parliament, 
met together in the house of a working mau. The 
Morning Chronicle Lad just published a horrifying 
description of the condition of the working tailor* 
aud needlewomen in London, who, through the system 
of, so-called, middlemen, and the consequent reduotiem 
of the prices paid for work, with other abusea of the 
powers of labour, were reduced, day by day, into a 
state of yet greater need. And these persons had 
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met together, to take into consideration what might 
be done to meet this increasing evil. 

It was determined that they should immediately 
endeavour to form associations of workers in those 
! trades which were at the present time most depressed; 
and that the members of these associations should 
work at the same time for their own and for the 
general advantage, ns well as in such places and under 
such conditions as befitted men and women in the 
nineteenth century of Christianity. 

The next meeting of these men took place iu 
: January 1850, at the house of one of the clergy- 
men. Several gentlemen of respectability and wealth 
. had in the meantime joined the original small com- 
|| pany. Upright and trustworthy men of the tailors 1 
trade had been selected to make known this first 
tailors' association, and they had even found among 
those willing to become its friends and supporters 
two master tailors— to their honour be it told ! The 
masters and workers, in concert with the gentlemen, 
drew up rules and calculated expenditure. A sum of 
money, three hundred pounds, was advanced on loan, 
to bring the undertaking into operation ; the direction 
was organized ; conditions drawn up, laws written 
out and subscribed ; the association took a house and 
began to work. 

At the sametime, as if propelled by somcgcncral power 
of nature, similar associations were established in various 
towns of England and Scotland, as well as also in the 
country, in the manufacturing districts ; and in fact, 
this peculiar form of social development increased so 
rapidly and so generally, that within a short time it. 
w r as to be met with in nearly all the industrial trades. 
Just lately in Scotland, and if I remember correctly, in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, not less than four thou- 
sand operatives of the so-called block-printing business 
entered into a general partnership. At the same time 
were opened, throughout the length and breadth of 
, England and Scotland, the so called co-opcrat ivc shops, 
— shops for the sale of all kindsof provisions and goods, 
established by companies or associations of operatives, 
who supplied them with their various articles, and 
from which they made their ow n purchases, whether 
of goods generally, or provisions for their family con- 
sumption, convinced that from them they would obtain 
a good article at a reasonable price. 

I had frequently, during my rambles in other tow r ns, 
seen these shops, bearing the inscription, "Co-operative 
shops, or stores.” But it was not until I came to 
London, that I fully understood the design and uni- 
versality of these undertakings among the working 
classes of England, or of their advancing concen- 
tration into a system. These establishments had 
grown up out 'of the pressure of the times, from an 
inlernal and external necessity, from a moral and 
physical necessity; in the first instance isolated, dis- 
connected, without knowledge of each other; by 
degrees however— also from natural necessity— bc- 
, coming acquainted one with another — coming into a 
fraternal relationship one with another by the attention 
which was requisite for the common interests, by the 


adoption of a common code of regulations, by the 
development of a yet more and more perfected system, 
through which the individual members were united 
into one body, with one heart and one head; or, to 
speak less figuratively, w ith a central body of directors, 
to which the separate associations might send deputies 
or representatives. 

I visited the first-mentioned association in London, 
about two years after its* first establishment. It had 
already paid off ouc-half of its original debt, and had 
a certain prospect of paying off the remainder within 
the course of the present year. It was in a state of 
prosperity, although work at that moment was not 
abundant; which was by no means unusual at that 
period of the year, when the greater portion of the 
wealthy residents of London were in the country. 
The house belonging to the association was of some- 
what insignificant appearance ; and the stairs by which 
one ascended to the workroom were rickety, but 
they were going to have this properly repaired : the 
room, however, where the tailors— somewhat above 
twenty in number — sat to w*ork, was clean, airy and 
agreeably warm. There was also a book-ease ill the 
room, where, among other well-bound volumes, I 
observed "Plato’s Dialogues,” of which an English 
translation, somewhat abridged from the original, has 
lately been published and is much read by the working 
classes. There was also in the house a small bath- 
room, convenient and well supplied with fresh water; 
and which, in summer especially, is industriously made 
use of by the workmen. One portion of the house, 
formerly an outbuilding, had been taken down ; and 
was now in progress of rc-ercction for a large hall; 
where lectures might be delivered, and in which the 
association should have its reading-room and place of 
social meeting. 

The superintendent of this association, Mr. W. C , 
himself an operative, and who had been elected to liis 
office by the members themselves, is a little man of 
rare endowments, whose whole countenance seemed to 
me an animated beaming eye. Of my conversations 
with him, I will draw from my memory the following. 

Que*t. How came you first to think of this asso- 
ciation ? 

Ans. It came as if of itself ; — as if from necessity. 
The men had become w’eary of Strikes when work 
became scarce and wages low. They g fined nothing 
by them ; and were, after all, obliged in the end to 
submit themselves to necessity, or to starve with wife 
and children. They had become weary also of going 
out " on tramp,” by which they seldom got anything 
but woru-out shoes. In this way the thought arose 
iu some of our miuds, Could we not unite ourselves 
for conjoined labour, for conjoined profits, under laws 
of association, and thus become independent of the 
pleasure of individuals? We attempted the thing; 
and many others iu other trades attempted also to be- 
come associated ; and many gentlemen, nay even 
some manufacturers themselves, participating in our 
views, joined us, and assisted us with money and with 
advice. 
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Quest. How are members elected ? 

Jus. All who desire to become such must pass 
through a certaia time of trial ; after which, if they 
have shown themselves to bo trustworthy and skilful 
workmen, they are admitted as members of the asso- 
j ciation and receive a copy of its regulations, 
j Quest. IIow would you act towards a member who, 
! ( after having been received into the association, showed 
jj himself to be unworthy? 

,'j Jns. lie would be excluded by general vote. 

J; Quest. Do you pay all your workers alike, the 
;; unskilful as well us the skilful, provided that the 
: former docs his best P 

! ! Jus. No ; we pay for work by the piece, and 
\\\ according to its value as work. The skilful workman, 
;j as a matter of necessity, obtaius more than the un- 

I skilful. The unskilful gets less, but not so little as 
! he would if lie worked out of the association, if he 

conscientiously does his best and behaves well, because 
we acknowledge u higher principle in our association 
i than merely skill in work. 

Quest. And how do you proceed with regard to the 
i division of the over-plus, or of pure profit ? 

Ans. I acknowledge that, at first, this question 
j troubled me, and that I had my doubts about an equal 
' division of profits. I did not rightly know how to 
[ guide myself in this matter; but the men themselves 
! helped me when I laid the matter before them. We 
! will more than willingly, said they, divide the profits 
! equally with our associate who has done less than 
i ourselves, provided only that he lias done his best, 
i because we know that his good conduct and industry 
j are as advantageous to our association as his work ; 
i; and we must acknowledge higher principles of action 
j; than merely material advantage. As yet we have 
J' not had much over-plus to divide; because, when 

I I \vc met together to consult about the application 
I; of the first hundred pounds which wc had of clear 
j 1 profit, wc unanimously agreed that it should go 
1 towards the paying off our debt, and that we would 

not make any division of profits among ourselves until 
the whole was liquidated. And wc hope to do that 
within the next twelve months ; for wc have now a 
1 large order for liveries for Lady E.’s servants. Lady 
E. sent for me aud talked the matter over with me 
j herself, for she understood all about it; she is a 
thorough man of business — that she is ! and she laid 
before me a high estimate for the clothes, and asked 
me whether I could make them. properly and well for 
a lower price. Aud when I had looked over the esti- 
mate, I said that we could mako some of tho required 
articles at a lower price than was here given in, so that 
the whole might be done at a less cost. And thus we 
got the order. ' 

Quest . What do you consider the advantages of this 
establishment to be, in an economic point of view”, 
over the usual establishments of this kind whero the 
I workmen are paid by a master ? 

Ans. In the first place, we consider our work to be 
better and more conscientiously done, because every 
workman ought to do bis work conscientiously ; and 
j VOL. xv. 


here it is done by men who arc not wearied by 
over-work, as we do not work above ten hours 
out of the four-and-twenty ; and secondly, that wo 
never do business on credit ; but only for immediate 
cash payments; wo therefore run no risk of loss. 
Besides which, wc can sell at 'a lower price than the 
great master tailors : — They are obliged to sell their 
clothes at a higher price, because, from old custom, they 
must give credit ; hence sonic of their customers never 
pay at all, and they lose at least a third of their cal- 
culated profits. We trust, also, that thinking people 
of affluence will still more and more come to regard 
our establishment as right and judicious, and will give 
us their countenance. Hitherto wc have done very 
well, although just at present it is “a slack time 11 for t 
work. 

Quest. And if this time should continue, and work 
become yet slacker, how would you keep the workers 
of tlie association together P 

Ans. Wc must be contented to let them go over to j 
another association of the same trade, or of a trade | 
kindred to ours, which for the time happens to be full i 
of work. The members of these associatious must 
mutually assist each other; and every one must be pre- j 
pared for movement and change amongst them, in ! 
consequence of a much more extended acquirement of 
knowledge and much greater skill than has luthcrto 
been t ho case. Wc have devised many resources 
against the difficulties of slack work, and we sec many 
remedies ; — among these, a savings fund. Wc have yet 
much to learn ; wc arc still in the first period of our 
apprenticeship; aud in our beginning. The most im- j 
portant tiling is now, that the different associations 
should be brought into friendly and close connexion 
with each other, by means of central association. 

Quest. Are the men in your association guided by 
religious principle ? 

Ans. Not many of the workmen acknowledge re- 
ligions principles as yet. But many of the gentlemen, 
our promoters, do; and they are obtaining more and 
more influence amongst us. Wc commenced our 
association on purely economic principles ; but it is j 
clear that higher principles cannot long be absent. 
And they show themselves already. 

Quest. In what class of society is the greater number 
of your supporters ? 

Ans. Among the clergy. Do you know Professor 
M. and Mr. K.P 

The little man's countenance beamed with joy as 
lie named these two clergymen of the Church of 
England, whose portraits hung~in the room. He 
inquired further, whether 1 should yet remain any 
time in London ? 

“ No,” replied I, " I must soon leave on my way 
home.” 

" That is a pity,” said he, “ I could have wished 
you to have been present at our great meeting next 
month; on which occasion delegates from all tho 
associations in Scotland and England, as well as our 
promoters aud friends, will all assemble here for consul- 
tation together, and for the still further development 

A A 
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of our plans; and the consideration of our economic 

questions. We have invited — r (and lie 

named scvcrul of the most influential men of England), 
who have all promised to be present ; and we shall 
have lectures and discussions on various important 
sections or our undertaking.** 

“I/ow docs the Needlewomen’s Association go 
on ? ’* I inquired. 

“ Not so well :** lie replied, “ They have made a 
mistake in the beginning, by uot in the first instance 
making articles of the simplest kind and most 
' general use ; and also by opeuiug their shop in a part 
which is but little frequented. But we shall lend 
! them a helping baud in their removal, and to enable 
them to compete with the ordinary ‘slop-workers.* 
We hope soon to be able to open for them, as well as 

i for ourselves, shops in street, where there, is a 

i great traffic. They, like ourselves, often may learn 
much from their mistakes.** 

“ Did you find in a general way a good and fraternal 
spirit existing in the various associations which you 
visited P” inquired I of Mr. C., who, I knew, had 
but lately returned from a journey in England and 
Scotland, during which he had delivered lectures on 
! the question of association. 

“ Ig a general way,*’ replied he, “ it is so ; although 
nany associations and their supporters as yet know 
very little about these questions. Nevertheless, the 
true comprehension of them is on the increase, as is 

also the spirit of co-operation. In (he named a 

small town in Scotland,) I found that the provision 
dealers had united in co-operation, and had banished 
all intoxicating liquors from their shops ; so that the 
town which formerly was deluged with whisky nnd 
drunkenness, was now perfectly free therefrom. The 
; merchants, by their union, had obtained power over 
! the movement, and now dared to rise up in opposition 
■ ugaiust them.” 

j in company with the noble clergyman, Professor M., 

! I one day visited the Needlewomen’s Association, 
i Among the leading members who lmd become the di- 
| rectors of this association, I had seen the name of Lord 
i Ashley, and that of the Prussian Minister in London, 
i the noble and intellectual Chevalier Bunsen. The 
, association was designed for the most oppressed class 
, of needlewomen, who, in their struggle with want, had 
still maintained a pure course of life. The association 
, was intended to be self-supporting; but had not yet 
succeeded in this respect; partly from the cause assigned 
by the superintendent of the Tailors* Association ; 
partly, and still more, from the difficulties which 
. were caused by tbe ignorance, and the unwilling- 
ness to submit to order, and the want of punctuality 
in a portion of the needlewomen, as well in their 
habits of life as in their work. A kind and agreeable 
( woman, the mistress of the bouse, opened the door 
for us, and accompanied me through the rooms. The 
needlewomen pay here a certain Bum — as low as 
possible — for work-room, food, firing and light, which 
sum is deducted from tbe amount of their wages. 
Everything in the house was neat and orderly. Each 


bed -room was fitted up for three or four persons. In 
one large warm room sat, at two long tables, somewhat 
above twenty women ; and sewed, two by the light of 
each caudle. The effect was pleasing. 

I inquired from the superintendent what it was 
which would induce* a purchaser to give their shop 
the preference to any other in which the same de- , 
scription of articles w as sold ? j 

She replied, “ The excellence of the workmanship — j 
the moral condition of the workers.” i 

I examined various articles which were in progress ; 
of making ; and I could not but really marvel at the 
excellence of the workmanship. Such sewing-schools j 
would be useful in the United States. This nssocia- ! 
lion, although not yet self-supporting, had saved many j 
an elderly woman from perishing of hunger ; and many ; 
a young one from what was still worse. May it go I 
on ; and its noble supporters not become weary ! j 

1 have given so much of my conversation with the 1 
superintendent of the Tailors* Association, because j 
his words afford a good representation of th#spirit 
and aim of the co-opcrativc movement which is now 
going on in England and Scotland ; and which more 
openly takes the name of Christian Socialism ; which I 
has for its organ in London the paper called The | 
Christian Socialist , in opposition to the Socialism ] 
which is based upon radical and anti-religious priu- j 
ciplcs ; aud the organ of which in England is The ; 
header. 

The doctrines propounded by this latter newspaper 
would, if carried out, work a revolution in the social 
system of England ; the effects of w hich none can 
possibly determine. . i 

The former — Christian Socialism — excites to reform 
on Christian principles and with Christian faith; 
goes forth from a divine principle, developing itself in a | 
Christian people and community ; and lastly, perfecting | 
itself into a universal kingdom of God upon earth, j 
where all true forms of human association are pre- 
served and made yet more clear ; and where no man j 
stands alone. It acknowledges the right of enjoy- 
ment, hut places virtue before it; and knows that 
finally they are one and the same in the highest 
felicity of mankind. 

I will leave to persons more skilled in these 
subjects than myself, to state the politico-economical 
consequences of these new social arran/emeuts, when 
they shall have fully established ‘themselves : — I will 
leave them to demonstrate the importance to the 
public of a better and a more conscientious labour; 
and the gain to production where the multitude of 
the producers themselves stand forward also in a 
higher degree as consumers,— a natural result of the 
improved circumstances of the masses. I will here 
speak only of the moral influence of these associations, 
in some respects which arc to me obvious. 

It has been seen in England, as in other countries, 
that good and upright masters have nothing to fear 
from these movements amongst the working classes ; 
that their interests will not really suffer, nor will 
they ever have any want of workmen. No: such 
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masters will obtain hands in the first instance, 
in preference to the associations. These demand, 
especially in their commencement, the virtues of 
self-denial and self-command, which the workman 
, under a good master need know nothing of. He 
can possess a greater freedom and indulge him- 
self in pleasures, which the workman of an associ- 
ation in the first period must deny himself. For 
instance, the associated workmen must give up their 
old custom of keeping St. Monduy. But, if the world 
was full of good masters — and that is far enough 
: from being the case — they would not be sufficient to 
excludo the causes of evil and sulTcring amongst the 
working classes ; to fill up the necessity which more 
and more seriously displays itself there; which demands 
1 something more and higher than bread alone. For it 
seems clear to me, that, as the success of au association 
depends pre-eminently on the moral and practical 
virtues of its members; and on its constitution and 
rules strictly in force there ; so is it equally clear that 
it must exert a potent influence on the morals and 
industrious spirit of the workmen; yes, upon their 
whole human consciousness. 

Even in France, where co-operative associations 
arc not professedly built upou a Christian foundation; 
the mere necessity of succeeding iu united labour, 
has led to au elevation of the moral standard ; and the 
written rules do homage to the noblest humanity. 
Wc sec that the ordinances which these associations 
adopt and publish as comprehending their constitu- 
tions, have for their aim to elevate the labouring 
classes as well through a moral reform, as in their 
material condition. They will improve their circum- 
stances, that is certain; and they will also become 
better. The coarser vices will be abandoned; and 
also the more refined ones. Even punishment lias 
for its foundation a high conception; and a humanizing 
tendency. For example, the first class of punish- 
ments consists of fines; the second and higher, reproof 
from the members of the association. Honourable 
members, say these rules, honourable sensible work- 
men must, os members of the association, strictly 
condemn and prohibit all coarse, angry and unbe- 
coming language. Their language and conduet must 
be worthy of citizens who live by useful labour. 

An association, they say further, lias also for its 
object to assist members during illness ; and to give 
pensions to the old ; and to invalid workmen. The 
Association of tiie Turners of Steel in Paris, organized, 
on the 1st of January, 1650, a fund for assisting eases 
of distress, but could not advance it beyond 313 
francs. Two years later, it bad given all needful 
assistance; and left, for the sick, and payment of 
medical aid, 490 francs in band. 

The Association of Bricklayers and Stone-cutters 
declared its object to be, to form a union, with a 
common interest of labour, so as to advance towards 
the goal of humanity — universal brotherhood. 

But such an object is not to be attained merely by 
rules and laws; but through a life which French 
Socialism does not yet possess; namely, the life in 


Him, who is "the Way, the Truth, and the Life;” 
and who has also said, “I am the true Vine, yo are 
the branches ; without Me yo can do nothing.” " I in 
them and Thou in Me, that they may be made per- 
fect in one.” 

The English Christian Socialism advances beyond 
the French, as being conscious of this life, of this 
eternal foundation. The Christian, the true Social- 
ism, is the most powerful opponent of the false 
Socialism, and of Communism; it is their certain 
conqueror. Communism haunts the twilight of the 
understanding, where Socialism arises like Thor 
against the Trolls. 1 

That the Workmen’s Associations, in proportion as 
they arc able to carry into effect their plans, will 
come to exhaust and annihilate the prolitariat , seems 
to me clear ; since these associations already, in their 
commencement, are planning schools ; — institutions for 
sickness and poverty, with all their necessary ma- 
chinery ; — seeking the health of the public ; — though 
the sanguine prophecy of a French minister may be 
somewhat exaggerated, — that the time shall come 
when the word "prolitiir” shall no longer be under- 
stood on the earth. 

May this young, new, social heart of France grow 
and develop itself ; grow all the stronger under the 
pressure of an iron hand, calculated to hold it back, 
so that it may the more thoroughly ripen and ennoble 
itself ! " Much bread grows in a winter’s night !” 

says the proverb. But it is in England’s associations 
of workmen that hail the newer awakened conscious- 
ness of society ; and the advance of the fourth estate 
upon the ocean of life towards self-gaidance ; and 
towards full knowledge and exercise of the social 
rights of humanity. And that this shall take place 
cannot be unexpected by those who believe in the 
Christian levelalion ; and its development in his- 
tory. But whether this shall come in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, for the blessing of the earth ; in the 
communion of saints, for the edification of God’s king- 
dom ; or — under the guidance of the red flag, amidst 
blood and war and much misery ; — depeuds upon the 
men themselves. It depends, in the first place, on the 
virtue and seriousness of the working classes ; but, 
next to that, and in as thoroughly great a degree ; 
upon the brotherly and active sympathy of the classes 
which, in knowledge, in power, or in wealth, already 
occupy the upper regions of society. 

The word Socialism has fallen into disrepute in 
the world in certain circles, through various abuses 
and misunderstandings. But is there another term 
which so well expresses what it really means ; and 
which, in reality, every good man holds dear ? The 
names of St. Simon, Fourricr, Owen, are quoted as 
bugbears likely enough to terrify all reasonable souls; 
yet the impression which these fantastic prophets of 
the great scenes of the future have made, and do 
make in the world, is incontestable. Reasonable 
minds ought not to ho frightened at a bugbear; but 
courageously to lo ok at it, and to recollect that in the 
(1) Wicked and necromantic aplrita. 
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northern myths, the Rimthursar (Giants of theErost) 
came before the gods and the demigods ; before “ the 
Mighty One — 

" He who guides all things, 

Judgments lie utters ; 

Strifes he appeaseth ; 

Laws he orduiucth 
To flourish for ever.” 

That in all science, the beginners arc like the Vikings 1 
yet the Vikings prepared the way, by their bold expe- 
ditions of plunder, for Columbus and the discovery of 
America. Chaldean and Ptolemaic astronomers pre- 
ceded Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton; and the 
social astronomy must also have its first discoverers; 
mid its Titans. That they will, of necessity, commit 
many mistakes is quite natural ; but that in which they 
arc right, that which constitutes their power— that is 
the question. For where a powerful necessity, a deep 
interest operates in the bosom of humanity ; and ex- 
presses itself in a variety of ways simultaneously ; 
there must an actual new life exist; and be iu the very 
throes of its birth. 

“ Prove all, and hold fast that which is good,” says 
Taul; and nearly two thousand years later, one of 
England’s and of earth's strong champions, utters 
these beautiful and philosophic words : 1 — 

“ In the great and eternal conflict of opinions, 
Nature herself is the arbitrator; and cannot decide 
wrong. The thiug which is the most deeply rooted 
in nature and which we call the truest, this thing and 
no other, is that which finally growg. 

“ Rut at the same time we must call to mind whal 
sort of arbitrator Nature is; what greatness, what 
a union of light and toleration there is in her. You 
lake wheat and throw' it into the bosom of the earth: 
your wheat may be mixed up witli chaff, straw, sweep- 
ings, dust, all sorts of imaginable rubbish, no matter ! 
You fling it down into the bosom of the gentle and 
just earth. She cherishes the wheat. All the rub- 
bish she silently consumes, shrouds herself in it, says 
nothing of the rubbish. But the good wheat she 
permits to grow. The good earth is silent about all the 
rest,— has, silent &L the same time, turned it to some 
use, and makes no lamentation over it. She is true 
and not indifferent ; and at the same time so great, 
and just, and motherly in her truthfulness! She 
desires of a thing only that it shall be true at heart ; 
she will protect it, only if it is so. There is a soul of 
truth in everything; and this she never gives in vain.” 

And is there not in humau nature also a good and 
equitable soil, which follows the example of the 
earth, separating the wheat from tiie chaff? The 
Christian socialism of England has already shown 
Ibis. It has let full the visionary theories of St. 
Simon, of Fourrier, and of Robert Owen ; it lias re- 
tained and made use of, with great and sound judg- 
ment, sucli of their theories as were possessed of 
head and heart. It bos laid its foundations in the 
eternal life, and has sprung therefrom, silently and in 
conce-ilmcnt ns yet, only to develop itself one day as 


the world's tree, which shall extend the shadow of its 
branches over the desolate wastes of the earth. 

I have faith in the good soil even of human nature, 
which separates the wheat from the chaff; which bears 
of itself, first the gVeen blade, then the ear, and then 
the perfected corn in the ear. 

It is to this good, equitable eartb, that I entrust 
that which I have here written. 


During my stay in London Kossuth arrived there, 
and people of all classes prepared to give him a warm 
reception. Being at the time exclusively occupied 
witli England and English affairs, I did not myself 
make mauy inquiries about Kossuth and his arrival, 
although the hero of Hungary could not be an object 
of indifference to any freedom-loving soul. It w&9 
a surprise to me, therefore, when one day, as I was 
silting in my room in the Strand, I heard in the street 
outside a loud noise, which increased like & rushing 
stream ; and on looking out, 1 saw an open carriage 
drawn by four white horses, coming slowly along, 
surrounded by mauy hundreds of people hurrahing 
ami waving their hats. After this came a second 
carriage, with children aiui fluttering banners. In 
the first carriage, which was surrounded with people 
as by a moving wall, sat two gentlemen. One of 
these acknowledged the salutations of the people 
ami the greetings from various windows, where flags 
and handkerchiefs waved, and acclamations resounded, 
as the triumphal procession went by. 

It was Kossuth, who thus made his entry into 
London. The slow advance of the" train and the so 
frequent removal of his hat, enabled me to see Kos- 
suth particularly well ; and all the better, as two hours 
later, he returned the same way attended by a still 
greater, a still more enthusiastic crowd. He appeared 
to me, a tnan of short stature, with a strong and 
remarkably well developed forehead, especially as 
regarded breadth ; but, otherwise, with nothing re- 
markable about him. In carriage and manner, how- 
ever, there was a something decided, simple, resolute 
and clever, not in a military, but a civil style; — a 
person not remarkable from any extraordinary per- 
sonal power, although he may be so as regards political 
intelligence. I should hardly have been willing to 
write down this impression, derived merely from 
a window, of a person driving past in. a carriage ; had 
not everything which I read and liuVe read of Kos- 
suth’s speeches, only strengthened the same impres- 
sion. lie is a man of clear and decided political 
intelligence ; lie is perfectly master of his subject 
and tho impression which it will produce; ho is 
possessed of an astonishing fluency and perspicuity 
of expression. That which he says is excellent, is 
living, convincing ; one cannot but admire his ability; 
be is right, he is right, altogether right, very right, 
perfectly right, and the whole world will do him jus- 
tice ; but— my heart will not grow strong within me 
as 1 listen to his words. They find their way to my 
head, but not to my heart. I say that which I feel. 

But though Kossuth was not able to deliver Ilun- 


(1 ) Thomas Carlyle. 
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gaiy, yet lie can liberate the political mind of the whole 
civilized world ; and for this has he been especially 
called forth by Providence from the down-trodden 
soil of liberty; a seed of freedom, borne by the wings 
of mind over all the world, so that it may vegetate 
and shoot forth all the more. — Wonderful ! 

VI. 

Asylum for Aged Governesses. — Home for tho Young. — Queen's 
College. — Government School of Design for Women. — Ladies’ 
Guild. — Some Thoughts. — lie view of England. — ltu Authors and 
A uthoresses. — Departure. 

I had heard some years since, whilst yet in Sweden 
I had listened to the nows, as one listens to some 
beautiful half incredible story; I bad heard that 
persons of talent, rank and fortune, had united in 
England to establish a Home for Aged and Poor 
Governesses, to enable them to enjoy a bright evening 
of life, free from anxiety. l[had also read Mrs. S. 
C. Hall’s charming story, “ The Aged Governess,” 
and wished that it might be read and thought upon 
by many. This story, written solely for the promotion 
of this good object, describes one of the most common 
occurrences of life, as we all must acknowledge; 
namely, how the old instructress, neglected by the 
young wiiom she lias brought up, often as a second 
mother; — how they, not from badness of heart, not 
from premeditated neglect, merely from common 
1 thoughtlessness,— leave her to her fate ; after her long 
laborious career in the family when they had need 
of her, and out of the family when they need her no 
i longer,— left alone, to live or to die, uLtcrly forsaken. 
This story had caused me to think the undertaking 
must succeed; It is an afPiir of humanity, and its ad- 
vocate knows how to touch the heart. 

I heard in America that the work had been accom- 
plished ; the Asylum for Aged Governesses had been 
erected, and I set my heart upon visiting it during my 
visit to London. 

Nothing more was needed than that I should 
mention my wishes to iny friends in Londou. One of 
the most effective promoters of the good institution, 
the excellent and cheerful Mrs. Laing, conducted me 
thither. 

It was a beautiful afternoon. It was pleasant to 
drive witli that agreeable and kind woman, in tui open 
carriage, away from the crowded noisy London into 
the pleasant suburb of Kentish Town, where the 
green fields shone in the sun, and trees and flowers 
nodded in the wind; it was pleasant to listen all this 
time to Mrs. Laing, who told me how that, ever since 
her earliest youth, she had wished above everything to 
be able some time to be of use to the distressed of 
her own sex, whose smoother path of life she herself 
was beginning to tread ; and of the happiness which 
she now experienced, in findiug herself in a position 
to accomplish the warm wishes of her youthful years. 
Beautiful and cheering is the sun ! But still more 
beautiful and cheering is the sun of human kindness 
in a human eye ! 

The carriage drew up at a pair of iron gates. 
Within these, upon an open space and with a free 


look-out, stood a large splendid bouse, built of grey 
stone, in the beautiful antique style. This was the 
Asylum of the Aged Governesses, their last calm 
haven and home on earth. The building bad been 
completed only in June 1849, and was calculated to 
receive twenty-two inmates. Booms for more may 
yet be added. We passed through the garden, which, 
however, consisted principally of beautiful grassplats 
and beds of flowers, shrubs and newly planted trees. 
Some of the old ladies were walking here, in the bright 
light of the setting autumnal sun, and tending the 
flowers. We entered the house. The steps, the 
doors, all, from foundation to roof-tree, were built as 
if for a thousand years’ duration, beautifully and 
excellently — the sterling English spirit breathed 
throughout it. 

In the large common drawing-room, adorned with 
pictures, bookcases, and all those various things 
which constitute the peculiar little world of a beauti- 
ful room intended for social enjoyment, sat two of the 
old ladies at their work. Mrs. Laing was received 
by all as one receives a messenger of joy. The old 
ladies evidently regarded her os one of their best 
friends. They w ere anxious to prove to her that they 
were well and full of the energy of life. For she had 
made them understand that no greater trouble could 
happen to her than that they should die; that she 
wished them all to live and to be happy here, the longer 
the better. 

A little, cheerful, bright old lady, more than seventy 
years of age, but very lively, and as agile almost as 
a young girl, went with me through all the different 
rooms. They were all exactly alike as to arrange- 
ment, had the same kind of furniture; 1 carpels, and 
all comforls equally alike. My little conductress was 
quite alive to all this, and showed me with how much 
thought everything had been arranged for their con- 
venience, how easily the bonnet-boxes under the 
tables were drawn out, liow' accurately and noise- 
lessly the doors closed, because the edges were lined : 
with listing; how everything was so arranged that they 
might find life easy and agreeable. In one of the 
rooms sat an old lady, who was an invalid, and was 
no longer able to walk out. She sat in her comfortable 
casy-chair, the dim eyes, which shone like feeble 
lights iit the still handsome countenance, gazed out 
from a window which commanded a lovely view over 
the distant green, church-crowned heights, behind 
which the sun was now sinking in the calm splendour 
of autumn, illuminating the room where the old lady 
sat. Her voice was w r cak, so were evidently the 
powers of life; the lamp was about to be extinguished. 
But within, as well as without, all seemed to be 
peaceful and bright as regarded her. Freed from the 
gnawing anxieties of providing for the day, protected 
from cold rooms, shortness of food, from a desolate 
home, she may now calmly await the night, sinking 

(1) The remarkably beautiful earthenware used in'these rooms, 
was the gift of a manufacturer of this ware; the name of whom I 
regret murh that I have forgotten. [It is scarcely necessary to name 
Herbert Minton, Eeq., who has here most amply evidenced his kind 
feeling and his good taste. — E d.] 
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quietly; like the sinking sun, which glanced into her 
chamber kindly, like the loving eye of a friend. 

That aged governess, and nil the aged ones there ! 
my heart throbs warmly at the thought of them, and 
of their asylum. 

It is in institutions of this kind that one secs the 
heart in a nation. Here the question was not about 
any “ dangerous classes,” whom society must take in 
hand in order to secure its own safety. Here the 
question was about a class, the least dangerous of all, 
the most defenceless within the range of society ; — 
about solitary women, who, after a life of toil and 
self-denial in the service of the young generation, go 
forth into silence, no one knows where, nnd hide an 
existence which they almost feel to be supernumerary, 
to be a burden, — go forth, often, like the sick bird, 
which seeks out a gloomy soliludo of the wood in 
which to die. 

The aged governess ! *How hard is frequently her 
lot! How thankless is society for her labour, how 
indifferent towards her fate, how unsparing towards 
her faults, — faults, which arise precisely from the dis- 
proportion in her fate, which demands from the teacher 
all a mother's qualities and self-denial, without giving 
her in return any of the mother’s recompense, the 
esteem of society, the gratitude of the child, or even 
a home. 

During the several years' labour which noble-minded 
men and women in England have given to searching 
out and alleviating the silent misery which prevailed 
in this class of society, it has been proved that there 
is no class more deserving of esteem and attention; 
that no women better deserve the aid and esteem of 
society than the aged governesses. 

Out of seven thousand teachers (it is estimated 
that the number of governesses in England amounts 
to about fifteen thousand) who duriug this time had 
come under the notice of the Committee of Direction 
which had been organized for their aid, several were 
found in lunatic asylums, but none in piisons. Many 
were without means of support in their old age, 
because they had maintained aged parents with the 
wages of their labour, assisted young brothers aud 
sisters, or had brought up orphan nephews or nieces. 
Too many in consequence of their labour had weak 
sight, or were suffering from severe ncrvdus com- 
plaints, of all suffering the worst. 

Since the public attention in England has been so 
much directed to the responsible vocation of the 
governess, to her difficult position, and her unpro- 
vidcd-for old oge ; the public endeavour has increased 
with every succeeding year to elevate and improve 
the condition of the governess. Academies have been 
established for the education of young persons; 
annual pensions have been established for the old and 
needy; the crowning flower of this beautiful growth 
of human love and gratitude being the Home for the 
Aged Governesses, the asylum in which I now found 
myself, and which, when completed, will leave it 
difficult to imagine one more perfect. 

Among the earliest promoters of this institution I 


found the names of— men. Men had been the earliest 
friends and protectors of the old, solitary ladies! The 
Duke of Cambridge, Dr. Thackeray, John Hatchard, 
(who lately closed a life full of good works) had long, 
both by word and deed, laboured to improve the fato 
of these lonely beings. These good men, in connexion 
with noble-minded ladies, surh as Mrs. S. C. Hall and 
Mrs. Laing, hod carried through this beautiful un- 
dertaking, and hence this final home for the aged 
governess. 

Since then have the subscriptions for the support 
of aged governesses been so numerous, and so con- 
siderable in amount, that now a better future may be 
anticipated with certainty. 1 

A payment of five hundred pounds entitles to 
nominate a lady to the asylum. And with all the con- 
veniences and even luxuries of the establishment all 
has been so well calculated that tho cost of each 
inmate's support is remarkably small. A physician 
and medicine arc also provided by the institution. 

One agreeable thing for the old ladies seemed to 
me, that they were permitted to have their friends 
and acquaintance to tea, on the payment of a mere 
trifle for each guest. 

I saw, finally, in the handsome, light dining-room, 
the greater number of the inmates of the asylum as- 
sembled. There, seated at the piano, I played to 
them Swedish ballads arid dances, und afterwards 
cordially shook hands with 1 lie kind old ladies, re- 
commending them to follow Mrs. Laing’s advice, to 
live long and remain well ; they must take care and 
not die ; they must take care and not grieve the good 
lady ! They laughed, and seemed especially willing to 
attend to my admonition. 

Why should they not? Everything which makes 
old age bright — yes, perhaps, which makes it the 
most cheerful portion of a woman’s life — quietness, 
a secure future, all the amenities of daily life, society, 
retirement, the kindest care, the most faithful guar- 
dianship, everything which at their age might reason- 
ably be desired, all this is theirs. With a joyful 
heart I left this institution, over which the most 
splendid autumnal sun seemed to cast its blessing, 
and drove with Mrs. Laing to the home of the 
younger governesses, which also, I was desirous of 
visiting. This institution, — under the same direc- 
tion as the former, is designed as a shelter and home 
foe young ladies who come to LorJon in search of 
situations as governesses ; is intended to be self- 
supporting througli the payments of the parties whom 
it receives, as well as that it shall afford them all 
possible comforts at as low a price as possible. 
Not far from this institution, which is calculated to 
receive somewhat above twenty young ladies; is 


(1) Would that this hope could be entertained with equal cer- 
tainty In Sweden ! I am acquainted with governesses In Sweden, 
before whose maternal hearts mankind ought to bow themselves 
in reverence; governesses who have in love and self-denial brought 
up worthy members of society, both men and women; and who 
now, in tnelr old age, when their strength falls them, know not 
where they may lay their heads. And if an asylum liko tho ono 
itvKngland should be proposed in Sweden, 1 shall not be surprised 
to find Swedish men also among Us principal promoters. 
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Queen'* College , a newly established academical insti- 
tution, which enables young women to study and 
graduate in the same way as young men} and to 
advance as far in the acquisition of knowledge as 
their natural powers will admit of. The formation 
of a skilful class of teachers, of which it is said there 
is a 'great want in England, is the highest object of 
this college, which is under the direction of the 
Government and the Established Church 1 . (t The 
Ladies’ College,” situated at no great distance, is an 
academy of the same class, founded by dissenters 
from the Established Church. Both institutions are 
promising beginnings in a path, in which the youngest 
of earth's nations, the United States, has gone far 
in advance of the mother country, and of all 1 lie 
nations of Europe ; namely, in its superior means for 
the intellectual development of woman. 

Having long since become clear in my own mind 
ns to the importance of this intellectual development, 
not merely for women themselves, but even for men, 
for the whole rising generation ; 1 had inquired in 
England, as w'ell as in America, w'hat was being done 
for women P There was only very little to tell me of 
in England; they had, however, in London, the 
Asylum for Aged Governesses, (and a more beautiful 
institution cannot be exhibited in any land,) the 
Home for Young Governesses, the two Female 
Colleges, together with “ The Government School of 
Design for Females.” I had already noticed this 
inscription upon the door-posts of a house in tin; 
Strand, directly opposite to where I had my own 
excellent lodgings. I was very anxious to visit the’ 
Female School of Design in this great magnificent 
London, the school which bore the grand appellation 
of ** The Government School of Design for Women.” 
It must be something really great and magnificent, 
thought I to myself. 

The entrance did not promise much. It was 
narrow and rickety. But — that did not matter, the 
Englishman has sometimes a way of putting a simple 
outside to that which within is very splendid. I* 
went up into a room, story above story, in the third 
iloor. Ah! now had vanished all hope of and all 
esteem for the care of Government, as regarded the 
instruction of women, at least in the art of design. 
In a close, dark room, sat from sixty to seventy 
young women, so closely packed together that they 
took invay from each other light, space, and, ns it 
seemed to me, breathing-room. They had not even 
space in which to place their models, (some plaster of 
Paris casts stood on the floor in a dark corner of the 
apartment,) they had not room to place anything in a 
right light or proper perspective. In order to enable 
me to move along the room, tho girls were obliged to 
stand aside, both they and their drawings. I saw two 
of them busy drawing a real — no, a withered plant 
which 'Stood in a glass. And yet tliey came hither, 
and yet they sat here, day after day, industriously, 
crowded together as they were, the poor young girls ! 
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So great was their desire, so great the neoessity for 
them to learn. 

In the house on the opposite side of the street, in 
“ Somerset House,” was “ The Government 8chool of 
Design for Young-Men,” and they had every advantage 
which large rooms, models, teachers could give. 
And, nevertheless, and in spite of there being every 
unfavourable circumstance on tbo side of the girls, 
yet, in the two years, when public examination had 
been made of the productions of the two schools, the 
prizes hud been awarded to the girls. So unques- 
tionable was the superiority of their talent for deco- 
rat ive art, so nobly just the decision of the male 
judges. I heard much praise bestowed upon the head 
mistress of the Female School of Design, as being 
herself a distinguished artist. I cannot but deplore 
for her that she has not a better opportunity of 
developing her own talent and the talent of her young 
pupils, than that which is afforded her by the Govern 
ment School of Design for Women.* 

My thoughts involuntarily sped back across tbc sea 
to the country, to the people who preeminently 
among all the nations of the earth govern themselves, j 
and to one of the Schools of Design for Women, 
which have lately begun to spring up there, with 
that fresh, vigorous growth, which all great, public, 
useful undertakings have in the soil of the New World. 

I saw the school which had been commenced in tbc 
first instance in the shade of private life, by Mrs. 
Sarah Peter, an English lady, with a warm feeling of 
fellow -citizenship ; which had been taken up by the 
government, and incorporated with the Franklin 
Institution, at Philadelphia, with an annual endowment 
of three thousand dollars. I saw once more the large, 
light halls there; saw the kind, cheerful mistress 
happy in her vocation, happy in the progress of 
her pupils, and in the flourishing condition of the j 
school. 3 I 

I saw the young girls’ beaming countenances, saw • 
how a happy consciousness had arisen within them, 1 
as if they would say, " Wc also have now obtained ( 
work in God’s beautiful vineyard ! ” 

I saw them drawing vine-shoots and palms, as 
decoration for walls and floors; saw genius here 
unfold its youthful wings in joyful amazement at its 
own powers; and patient industry gladly take lier 
place in the service of her more ardent sister ; saw in 
flip practical direction which the spirit of the New 
World gives to all work, an infinite future and sphere 
of operation opened for women in the employment of 
that talent which Mother Nature has given to them 
for the beautifying of life — the sense of the beautiful, 
a feeling for the tasteful and the ornamental — a talent 1 


(2) Since Miss Bremer's visit, the female branch of the school, i 

under tho able tuition of Mrs. McTan, has been removed; and i 
there is little doubt of its more than rivalling that which attracted i 
the admiration of the author of theie papers.— Eo. J 

(3) In Boston, where there is also a school of design, as yet, In ! 
Its commencement ; I saw fatherly men with mild countenances, 
whose hearts and purses wore ever open to do everything for tho 
advancement of the future of the young daughters of their country. 

“ Since I have understood what this school might become for the ; 
future of woman, I have gone into the matter with my whale i 
heart I " said one or them to me. 


(1) This is a misconception,— E d. 
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which has hitherto been employed merely in a circum- 
scribed manner. 

I “ See ! ” said a warm-hearted, right-minded man, 

! Dr. E., who accompanied me through the scholars* 

| room, “ this work by Elizabeth B! ! fifteen dollars 
| lmve been puid for it. And this second design for 

i a carpet, by Miss , this has been ordered and 

, twelve dollars are paid for it. This little pattern for 
! calico-printing — see how pretty it is !— has been 
bought for two dollars, — this for three. And these 
wood-cuts, are they not well done P The young girls 
who do these arc full of orders for similar ones, and can 
command their own price. This lithograph is auolhcr 
work of Miss — ; and these lithographed groupcs 

oflflowers, ordered for a little book, arc by Miss , 

and twelve dollars are paid for each. But I must in- 
troduce to you this young girl, Miss — . She used 
formerly to maintain herself by her needle ; she did 
needlework even for my family ; but it was discovered 
that she possessed so remarkable a talent for drawing, 
that after only seven months’ instruction, she is secure 
of provision for the whole of her life, by means of 
art.** 

Dr. E. and the head mistress together, selected 
specimens of the young girls* various works. " Take,** 
said they, “ this, and this, and this, and this, home 
with you to your father-land.** 

This was in North America ; in the country which 
preeminently opens a free field for the development 
of woman. In Europe a few individual voices arc 
raised for this object. In America it is the universal 
voice which says, — 

“ He who points out a new field for the employ- 
ment of female industry, ought to be regarded ns one 
of the public benefactors. And every means by 
which such a field becomes accessible to woman re- 
commends itself to society ns nn important agent in 
the civilization of the fulure.’* 

It delighted me to hear that Charles Dickens, in 
his llonscliold Words, had made some remarks upon 
it worthy of his warm heart and clever pen ; also to 
' hear that it was seriously contemplated to remove the 
school to a more favourable locality. 

“ The Ladies* Guild,** is the name given to q Female 
Association in London, which I visited. It is as 
yet in its earliest commencement, and depends prin- 
cipally upon a discovery of a Miss Wallace, for 
the application of glass to the hitherto unknown 
purposes in ornamenting rooms, and the material of 
furniture. Miss Wallace has taken out a patent for 
her Invention, which she uses entirely for the benefit of 
persons of her own sex. She was not at this time in 
England, hut the ladies to whom she had commu- 
nicated her art had united themselves for the forma- 
tion of a guild, in which instruction in this particular 
branch of art is given, under certain conditions, to all 
such as wish to enter the association ns working 
members. I saw here many original and particularly 
beautiful decorations of glass. I was, however, most 
struck with the branch of the art called “ gems,*’ in 
which pieces of cut glass crystals were set in flower- 


like groupes of various colours, yellow, green and red ; 
as well as with plates of glass prepared and burned, 
so that they resemble white marble, and of a strength 
so great that a man might stand and stamp his foot 
upon them, without their being cracked. A room 
whose walls should be set with clusters of these gems, 
and some of tho various brilliant paintings on glass 
which I snw here, would have the appearance of a 
fairy-palace, and would realize the most brilliant 
dreams of our childhood. 

They were at this timo desirous of preparing such 
a number of works as would enable them to have an i 
exhibition, by which means the public interest might ; 
be turned to the undertaking. i 

Mny it succeed ! May the well-intentioned, earnest i 
women who commenced the undertaking be so happy 
as to carry it out for the benefit of their. sex ! How j 
great the need of such institutions is, may be shown i 
by the simple fact that a single advertisement offering 1 
work in this glass manufactory, called forth four | 
hundred replies from gentle-women desirous of obtain- 
ing employment. 

I saw several of these employment-seekers; for 
the greater part they were women of middle age, 
or in the latest youlh ; and the greater number were 
clad in deep mourning. They seemed to me like 
beings who had sat long in darkness, and now were 
come forth, half astonished, half mistrusting, inquir- 
ing, “ Is there any light, is there any life for us P” 

Alas! That in God’s rich, beautiful abundantly- 
jiving world, so many beings erected in Ilis image, 
called to participate in Ills life, should need to ask 
thus! 

“ It must, it will succeed with us ! ** said the lady 
superintendent of this new undertaking, with the \ 
courageous calmness of conviction . 1 And I believe it . 
will. The thing speaks for itself, and noble-minded 
men extend a brotherly hand to the ladies to aid 
them in carrying it out. 

Yet once more : may the undertaking flourish, and 
may it be the precursor of many a similar one ! 

What a field of beautiful and advantageous activity 
lies waste through the neglect of rigidly cultivating 
the talent which God has entrusted to woman! 
Thus, for example, her taste and her feeling for 
the beautiful arc universally acknowledged, and she 
is permitted to cultivate it, — merely for her own 
adornment and beautifying ; and by so doing makes 
this heavenly talent minister to vanity and self- 
love. What if this sense of beauty were developed 
under the guidance of knowledge, for the uso of 
society, for the beautifying of life P Docs not woman's 
natural taste for ornament and for ornamenting give 
her on hereditary title in the realm of decorative ariP 


(1) A worthy daughter It thta lady of the well-knowaT philan- 
thropist, Dr. South wood Smith. Dr. Southwood Smith Hands at 
tho head of the movement for Sanitary Reform in England, 
which ia now being effectively carried out in many towns, and the 
main principles of which are, that every house and fumily ahull 
have a constant and sufficient supply of fresh water, the erection 
of healthy dwellings for the poor, together with the careful removal 
and consumption of all impurity. 
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And if she were allowed there to employ ner single 
gift, if she felt herself, through it, living and working, 
as a fellow-citizen P 

Ought not every country to have its school of art, 
in which the artistic skill of women might develop 
itself, iu a peculiar and national manner P Might 
there not, by these means, be a northern art, which, 
as such, might obtain acknowledgment even in foreign 
countries P 

Might not the daughters of Sweden, so rich in 
natural feeling and fresh life, study the natural pro- 
ductions of Sweden; draw the pine and the linca 
borealis, the Apollo-butterfly, and such like beautiful 
things which God has given to the soil of their 
fathers ; and arrange them in tasteful groups, in vases 
and baskets for the dccoratiou of walls and floors; 
and thus from northern scenes bring forth a northern 
art, tended by the hands of women, which might 
beautify northern homes, from the highest to the 
lowest; which might chase away ugly and common 
pictures, and let the brightest eye of home, the eye of 
the child, open into a world of beauty P 

Is not, for all men and in all countries, one of the 
gates which opens into the sanctuary, like that in 
Solomon's temple — the beautiful ? 

We arc speaking now merely of a branch of art. 
But is there not in many oilier arts and in many 
manufactures — nay, perhaps iu every art and manu- 
facture and science, the more they are developed and 
ennobled; a department which ought preeminently to 
be cultivated by women, expressly because of that 
one talent which has been given to them by nature ? 

We merely nsk. We acknowledge to a profound 
faith in our own questions. But wc would beseech 
of thinking men and women to consider the subject 
with us. 

For tho importance of it lies not merely in the 
peculiarity of woman's work. There is something 
beyond this in woman, through her own work, being 
able to acquire a self-relying position in society, a 
noble independence for the life both of soul nnd body; 
that she may feci, may know from childhood upwards 
that she may courageously look towards a future 
which she, through her own power of work, can 
prepare for herself; to know that creditable work 
is not disgrace. And that beautiful consciousness 
which already exists in the intellectual heights of 
society, may alike in the palace and the cottage of 
the peasaut be acquired by all. 

What is it that people are afraid of in this inde- 
pendence of woman ? Are they afraid that thereby 
she will become less womanly P Arc they afraid that 
any being, if it develops itself in freedom and in 
truth, can Jbecomo any other than that which God 
designed in its' creation P 

Are they afraid that women may take the work 
away from men P 

But all development, all natural division of labour 
in the world prove that its multiplication and affluence 
increases in proportion to the various powers which 
arc employed upon it, each in his own way. 


Iu truth, at the present moment, and with the 
mistaken purposes of existence which lwve so long 
depressed the* life and consciousness of women, and 
with them those of men also, one can only wonder 
that women arc what they are. 

But when woman becomes that which God intended 
her to be, man’s equul aud helpmate in all spheres of 
life, Manna , or she-m&n, as the Bible calls her in the 
first morning of creatio n - 

Amid many gloomy scenes, many sorrowful experi- 
ences, I yet live in the steadfastly joyful anticipation 
of the future, which will some time dawn for society, 
when the fettered woman shall become wholly free. 

It enchants me when I think upon tho beautiful 
relationship— and of this we already, thank God,4mvc 
seen and still sec many examples,— which must take 
place when these two halves of life stand together, — - 
not, master and slave, — resting only upon God and 
upon them selves, relying upon each other, merely 
through the free homage of the heart and the in- 
tellect. He secs in her a noble self-dependent being, 
who needs not and seeks not him for any lower 
object. And he loves her for that cause. She sees 
in him a free nnd noble being, who seeks not and 
needs not her for an unworthy object, advantage, or 
pleasure. And she esteems him for thut reason. 
But. each needs the other as a helper iu the highest 
work upon eai th — the perfecting of life. That they 
know, aud for that cause they extend to each other the 
hand, as a married pair, os friends ; two free, divine 
beings united in tlie highest ! 

Tlius is paradise regained on earth; no longer that 
first merely natural paradise ; but tho higher, spiritual 
paradise, where man and woman shall live together as 
the angels in heaven. 

Is this sight too beautiful ever to become true? 

It is too beautiful not to become true ! 

But if before this a new development of woman's 
life and consciousness must take place, the subject 
need not be further pursued here. 

The Chinese cramped up their women's feet in 
tight shoes, that they might not go far from home. 
But the Chinese themselves liuvc remained standing 
on the same spot whilst all the rest of the world lias 
gone forward. 


I Often when the starling comes in spring to our 
.northern land liuvc I seen him sit in the top 
of the trees, suluting with his song the rising of the 
sun over the morning-illumed country. And at this 
moment., when I sit like tho bird upon the bough 
ready for flight, ready to seek my nest, I feel like the 
starling glancing abroad over the country upon which 
a new day is ascending. 

For the sight of England at this moment is the 
sight of a new birth, of an awakening life, calculated 
to awaken every soul iu which are the principles of 
vitality. 

Whilst Germany is mute in the sense of an internal 
chaos, and all her poets dumb, (since her last comet- 
like genius, wearied of elliptic circuits in search of 
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the eternal, conceals himself in a cloister;) whilst 
beautiful Italy lies bound, like the Greek slave, yet 
noble in her deferred revenge;— whilst heroically bold 
France, always foremost in the struggle for the 
advance of thought — foremost, though too impetuous, 
wearied by her own eccentric endeavours, allows n 
daring adventurer to put a rope round her neck, and 
a gag in her mouth; — how vigorously and calmly 
England proceeds onward in her work for the future ; 
how powerfully she advances under her banners, “ the 
Law and the Gospel and in the spirit of these, works 
out her great destiny by means of her free institutions, 
her free public discussion ; her constellation of 
statesmen, poets, authors; her scientific and indus- 
triaftnstitutions, and lastly, by her movement for a 
general, uncxclusive system of education throughout 
the nation; retaining through all this a clear con- 
sciousness of the foundation of all true freedom and 
happiness for the people of the earth. 

May she advance triumphantly in her career for 
the new future of Europe, and with her the nations 
which stand in near alliance \\ ilh her life ! 

No country in the world can at this time exhibit 
such nil nfflucnce of good authors as England. And 
their influence is founded upon the great principles of 
humanity, which they sene not merely by power of 
genius, but of practical reason. Authors of the most 
varied political and religious opinions are united in 
this ; — the advocacy of some human right; some human 
advantage, the crown of which is in heaven, while its 
root is on earth;— or they are rejected by the public 
mind; everything must become subservient to the su- 
preme claims of humanity. Merely to mention here 
some of the cultivators of polite literature there is 
the aristocratic Bulw r er, spite of his inclination for the 
merely strong; the democratic, warm-hearted Dickens; 
Thackaray the flagellator of much that is great and 
small, but by no means of the good; Charles Kingsley, 
whose warm sympathies for suffering humanity might 
make him unjust towards the self-indulgent if that 
life which inspires did not also restrain him ; and 
lastly, him who, standing aloof from all parties, yet 
influences all. 

So also, among the beautiful group of England’s 
distinguished authoresses— women whose power is 
acknowledged by the whole cultivated world. Harriet 
Martineau, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, with many others still living, among the latest 
and most remarkable of whom 'stand Mrs. Gaskil), 
the Author of Mary Barton, and Miss Bronte, the 
author of the fascinating novel of Jane Eyre; all 
these are united in working for the moral elevation of 
life, although frequently regarding it from different 
points of view. Nevertheless are they sisters in the 
higher harmonics and the same fundamentally pure 
accords, the same holy anthems sound from their 
lmrps. They also have obtained free entrance into 
every noble home in the world, and great power over 
the life of tlic heart. 

Novels such as Eugene Sue’s and George Sand’s 
cannot possibly become popular in England, although 


people are not Mind to the gleams of light discoverable 
in the mysteries of the former ; aqd the many beau- 
tiful things which there arc in the glorious Consuelo of 
the latter. But they could not have been written 
there, nor could their auth6rs live there with any 
success. The genius of England distinguishes itself 
from that of France, not so much by its geniuB, but 
by its sound reason. The dissimilar fate of England 
and France at this time, may be estimated by the 
dissimilarity in the works of their romance writers. 
The romance of a people and of their authors have 
more in common than people believe. 

Now that I am about to leave England, I feel with 
regret how much from want of time I must give up 
seeing, give up knowing — amongst which is the know- 
ledge of persons whose acquaintance would be to me 
of great value, and of whom I saw sufficient for me to 
regret it all the more. This is often the sorrowful 
lot of the traveller, and I have no right to complain. 
If I should never again see England, yet I shall be eter- 
nally thankful that I have seen it, and for that which 
1 have there seen. I tlmnk England for the glorious 
Asylum which she afTorded to a people who raised 
themselves in the consciousness of their own power, 
ami with no lower object in view than the highest 
which humanity is capable of. I thank Englund for 
affording a new hope for the future of European new 
and a fresher courage. And seeing as I do that England 
is preeminently beyond all other nations designed to 
extend its dominion, I shall henceforth only rejoice in 
this, because it extends at the same time, the Law and 
the Gospel, God’s dominion upon earth. 

Add to this, that the English race arc also the 
handsomest now existing on the earth ; no one can do 
other than wisli that, in this point of view also, they 
should increase and multiply. 

These English women — I am fond of them. They 
approach with a frank, warm cordiality which is 
irresistible, or with a quiet demeanour which ex- 
presses esteem both of you and of their own worth, 
or else — they leave you in peace. This dignity of 
manner, added to an agreeable kindliness, struck me 
particularly in the class of female domestic servants, | 
whilst they are commonly as well dressed as the 
persons whom they serve, at once, as well dressed as 
unpretending. 

And then— they are so handsome, these Eng’jsli- 
womcn, that certainly, the whole figure included, 
they aro the most beautiful women in the world. 1 

I have no word sufficiently strong to express my 
grateful sense of the noble hospitality and good-wiJl 
which were shown to me while in England. They 
live in the sanctuary of my heart, together with the 
names of the friends from whom I received them ; I 

(1) One trait of moral beauty in the youthful daughters or Eng- 
land, is the active part which they take in all that promoloa the 
well-being of their fellow-creatures, in particular, as regards tho 
children. One sees in Sunday schools and Ragged schools, young 
girls of wealthy families, instructing and looking after the little 
ones. I saw, on one occasion, In Birmingham, a lovaly young 
girl of a respectable family in the town, surrounded by a little cir- 
cle of children, whom she was toaching In the sweetest manner. 
She seemed to me like an angel. — Author's Note. 
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must call some of them my benefactors, because the 
human beings who awaken in us a warmer faith in 
and love to mankind, arc our eternal benefactors. 

And greater beuefactors in this sense have I never 
found auywkere than in the United States, and in 
England, excepting in my own beloved fatherland ! 

F.B. 


THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN . 1 

BY JANE X. WINNARD. 

Chapter XX. 

TIIE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

Fortunately, there was no one to oppose the phy- 
sician’s authority, and Dr. Underwood’s injunction 
was strictly enforced. Miriam Grey was kept quite 
quiet ;— as quiet as her own fevered ravings would 
permit. It was many weeks before the disease itself 
left her; and during that time her life was several 
times despaired of. Dr. Burns and Dr. Underwood 
were most assiduous in their attention ; the latter 
never left the Tower for more than an hour at a time 
until he felt sure that all immediate danger was 
past ; and his wife devoted herself to the care of the 
sufferer from the time that she entered the sick-room, 
in the manner already described. 

It was deemed expedient by both the medical ad- 
visers that Mrs. David Underwood should do so, on 
two accounts; — first, because Miss Grey required 
unremitting and unwearying care as well as prompt, 
experienced and intelligent tendance, such as her hus- 
band believed no woman in Milford was so well able 
to give ; secondly, Mrs. David having placed herself 
in close contact with the patient during a day and 
a night, was in a condition to carry the infectious 
fever to her children by returning to them. It was 
therefore settled by Dr. Underwood that they should 
be scut off to the sea side under the care of their 
govemess, while he and his wife remained to watch 
over his patient at the Tower. Day after day, in 
compliance with her husband’s orders, Edith left the 
sick-room for a short time to pace to and fro on the 
open hill-side, and breathe the pure air. Here she 
was always met by Mr. Shepherd and Martha, or one 
of the girls, and gave them accounts of the patient’s 
state. They were all forbidden to enter the Tower 
by their brother ; but Edith had plenty of helpers and 
handmaidens ; for all the poor women in the village, 
young and old, came to ask to bo made of use to Miss 
Grey in some way. She accepted the services of one 
and anoLher to supply old Dame Barnard’s deficiencies ; 
but except for menial offices she admitted no one into 
the sick room ; being of her husband’s opinion that 
the fewer the nurses the greater an invalid’s chance 
of recovery. Edith was excellent in most positions in 
life ; as a nurse, she was invaluable — working always 
under and in the spirit of the physician. She never 
forgot the Scripture which says, “ Whatsoever thy 

(1) Concluded from p. SOO. 


hand findeth to do, do it with thy might;” but, 
perhaps, she never acted upon it so thoroughly as 
during the time she nursed Miss Grey. The unwea- 
ried patience— the never-faifing thought and tender- 
ness — the sweet, supporting cheerfulness with which 
she encouraged her husband, and her total self-forget- 
fulness, evinced a beauty of nature not one half of 
which had been perceived by him before. Often, 
when she little suspected it, was David lost in ad- 
miration and love, as he followed her movements 
about the bed of the invalid. Strange as it seemed, 
he could not mistake the fact, that Edith loved Miriam. 
Whether he had anything to do with the feeling, lie 
knew not ; bat it was certain that his wife, who was 
not prone to conceive quick and violent friendlhips 
for strangers, had conceived a strong and tender love 
for the ]>oor helpless Miriam, and could scarcely en- 
dure to be absent from her, even for the short daily | 
relaxation which ho insisted on. 

Happy David ! Happy, that two such lovely female 
natures had been revealed to him ; happier still that 
he had perceptions clear, and strong, and delicate 
enough to apprehend all their beauty ; happiest of all 
that he had the heart to offer thanksgiving to God for 
these blessing?, and to pray that these two so dearly 
loved ones might live in hcnrt-cotnmunion, for the rest 
of their earthly span, firmly trusting in His promise, 
that " all things” (seem they never so adverse) “ shall 
work together for good to them that love Him.” 

Two months had elapsed since the occurrence of 
the events narrated in the last chapter. Those terrible 
days in August — those days when Miriam Grey, a 
prey to the most dangerous fever, frenzied and totally 
unconscious, hovered between life and death — those | 
long, long, melancholy days that laid so heavy a load ! 
of fear and sorrow on the hearts that loved her, were ! 
all gone by. All the bright September noons, too ; 1 
thirty glorious revolutions of the earth had been 
counted by the good Edith, as she sat beside the pillow 
of the exhausted sufferer. Through tho still, mono- 
tonous days, scarcely daring to breathe or move, she 
sat thinking, thinking ever, and watching mechanically 
the changes of light and shadow in flic room, which 
Miriam must have watched so often. Especially she 
observed the various effects of the painted window. 
She watched the first sunbeams light up the antique ; 
scutcheon of the Greys in the early morning; at j 
noon, she watched the small, vivid reflex cast on the | 
floor by the device and its surrounding ornaments, 

€< lieart-shaped and vermeil dyed ; ” and at eventide, 
she watched the gradual spreading of broad lines of 
colour all over the chamber. But Edith would have 
heeded little the beautiful hues which made the sick- 
room as glorious as the plumage of a tropical bird, if 
she had not begun to suspect, to hope, to be half 
sure that the invalid heeded them loo. 

Dr. Underwood shook his head incredulously when 
Edith asserted her belief that Miriam's eyes had 
actually seen her, in the first stage of the fever, when 
she first sat beside hor bed ; had seen her distinctly, 
as was intimated at the conclusion of the last chapter. 
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It was certain that she had seen nothing during tiic 
later and more alarming stages of the attack. Every 
other sense had been disordered also, or altogether 
suppressed, for a time ; and it became a grave question 
with the physicians whether hor constitution would 
ever become strong enough to restore them to their 
normal stale after this fever was subdued. Then, 
for twenty days the matter remained doubtful. On 
the twenty -first day, Dr. Underwood ventured to 
make some experiments on the nervous system, which 
were, to a certain extent, satisfactory. She started 
at a sharp sound made purposely near her car, and 
made an effort to turn away from a powerful perfume 
held close to her nostrils. Rut she gave no evidence 
of seeing. Pale, emaciated, utterly exhausted, with- 
out speech, without motion, lay the once bcautifAl 
Miriam Grey for several days more; only by fuint 
fluttering respiration, and an occasional moan, (lid she 
give signs of life; but Dr. Underwood and Dr. 
Bums were both satisfied that it should be so; that 
she should recover slowly, slowly ; the system was so 
much in need of rest, perfect unconscious repose. 

At last there came a day when she showed signs of 
thorough consciousness, and moved her lips languidly 
but voluntarily to swallow' whatever was presented 
to them. In the evening of that day, Edith woke up 
suddenly from a doze into which she had fallen while 
Miriam slept. Giving an anxious glance towards her 
charge, to her surprise she saw that her eyes w ere wide 
open. Never since the height of the lever had her 
eyelids been completely raised before, even for an 
instant. Now they were lifted to the fullest extent, 
and the large blue eyes gleamed out, star-like, from 
their orbits, hollowed so fearfully by the ravages of 
disease. Edith saw, at first, that there was no 
meaning, no intention, in the look of those eyes ; they 
gazed listlessly on the opposite wall, blankly, and 
without speculation, like the eyes of a blind person, 
or one whose mind is devoid of all thought ut the 
moment. She sat quite still, watching for some sign 
of aniinaiion, for she was buoyed up with the hope that 
Miriam’s sight might be restored, among the various 
changes which seemed to be working themselves in 
her constitution, now that she was really convalescent. 
With tho eagerness of genuine affection, Edith 
watched; and watched so long, that hope was begin- 
ning to dio away within her, when she saw a change 
come over Miriam's eyes. They glanced slowly over 
the wall, towards which they had been directed with 
a faint expression of wonder and curiosity. Edith 
looked immediately at the wall» and saw the same 
beautiful phenomena which had attracted her admira- 
tion every evening since she had occupied the post of 
nurse in that chamber. There were the bright colours 
of the window, purple, amber, crimson, and sapphire, 
reflected in quaint fantastic devices, and shifting at 
every moment with the fast-declining sunbeams. On 
comparing the movements of Miriam’s eyes with the 
varying appearances on the wall, Edith became con- 
vinced that the invalid saw them as well os herself. 
Bhc was sorry that neither David nor Dr. Burns was 


likely to come into the room just then, that she might 
convince them also; and very soon the poor thin 
eyelids dropped once more wearily over the eyes, as 
if they desired to see no more. But Edith did not 
forget the circumstance. The next day, she observed 
one or two trifles which tended to confirm the blessed 
hope that Miriam wus no longer blind. 

As yet all conversation, nay, all words, exoept of 
the barest necessity, had been forbidden to the patient, 
and therefore Edith had not asked her any question 
on this momentous subject, knowing well that there 
were few subjects which could be more exciting to 
her. Soon after she began to sit up a little, the list- 
less, unconscious look left her face altogether, but she 
still kept her eyes shut habitually. She heard very 
acutely every sound, and asked what this and that 
noise was. 

One October morning, on awaking early, she asked 
feebly, with closed eyes, if she hud been ill. 

44 Yes, very ill,” said Edith. 

44 What made iuc ill?” she asked again; “I don't 
recollect.” 

“jMo, my dear, I daic say not. You have had a 
fever. Jt came on suddenly. But you are getting 
well fasl, now.'* 

44 Yes, 1 am easy now;” and the eyelids were half 
raided for an instant. 14 1 am trying to remember who 
you arc. Somebody I love very much, I know; but 
l have forgotten your name. You have been with 
me all the time. Once when they thought L was 
dying, you said, 4 J\'o, David, I am sure she will lice.’ ” 

“Do you remember that?” said Edith, gently 
stroking back the soft golden hair from the bluc- 
veined temples. It was quite short now; all its 
luxuriant length had been cut off during the lever. 
“Do you remember that, Miriam.” 

44 Yes, and I remember the kiss you gave me Ihen. 
I felt that you were right, — that I should live, because 
— ” here the voice died away. 

44 Because w hat, Miriam dear ? ” 

44 Because I could not die wdiilc you all wished so 
much that I should live.” 

Edith pressed her lips gently on the white check, 
and murmured, 44 God bless you ! ” 

44 He docs, lie docs,” murmured Miriam in the 
same tone, and making an effort to raise her head, 
she continued ; 44 lie has sent me such happy dreads. 
I have been with every one I love : my mother, And 
David, and you, and Mr. Shepherd, and — ” here she 
sank back. 

44 1 am afraid we must not talk any more. It will 
tire you. Lie down now, quite still, aud I will sing 
to you.” 

44 All ! ” exclaimed the poor invalid, with a faint 
smile ; 44 that will do me good. Can you sing ? ” 

44 Yes, very well, sometimes. I will try now.” 

Then arranging Miriam’s head comfortably among 
the pillows, Edith sat down, and after a minute's 
reflection, began to sing something which bIio knew 
must be familiar to the listener, and whioh was calcu- 
lated to please aud soothe her mind without exciting 
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any strong emotion. She sang " With verdure clad,” 
from Haydn's " Creation.” As she had a very fine 
voice, and had studied singing as an art and not as 
what is called a feminine accomplishment, Miriam, 
who was no mean musician herself, listened in a state 
of perfect enjoyment, supplying the accompaniment 
mentally, as Edith saw by the motions of the attenu- 
ated hand which lay near her on the coverlid. 

When the last notes faded away into silence no 
words were spoken. After some time Edith leaned 
forward, and saw that Miriam had fallen into a deep 
sleep with a smile on her face. This was the very 
best effect she could hope for from her singing. 
It was precisely, the effect anticipated by David, who 
had prescribed gentle unstimuluting music in the 
present stage of the patient's recovery, whenever a 
' fiLting occasion should present itself. Edith was 
| pleased to think that she had been so good a judge 
J of the occasion; and was contemplating Miiiam's 
beatific expression, as she slept under the influence of 
the music, when David entered the room. 11c had 
come ns nsu»I, s to pay his first visit of the day to the 
patient, to inquire how she had passed the last few 
hours, to ascertain her exact state, administer medicine 
accordingly, and to take Edith’s place while she, in 
her turn, lay dow r n to sleep. 

Edith met him with a smile; and as lie folded her 
in his arms, she pointed joyfully towards the bed. 
i Dr. Underwood advanced to it wiLh one arm still 
round his wife, and drawing back the curtain cau- 
tiously, looked at the sleeper. He passed his hand 
over her temples, felt her pulse attentively ; and then 
a flush of light came over his face as he uttered a deep 
and fervent “Thank God!” It was the first look 
of real gladness, the first tone of confident hope, that 
Edith had observed in her husband during the whole 
time of his attendance on Miriam. 

She looked eagerly into his face. 

“ You think she is better this morning?” 

“ Yes. She is out of danger. This is the sort of 
sleep I wanted to produce. I began to fear it would 
not come. Your singing did it.” 

“ Yes, I think so. You heard me, then ? ” 

“ Yes, mio bene ! it was delicious. I woke just 
now fancying myself in a better world, where the 
angels ‘touch their immortal harps with golden 
wires.' I wish you could have heard your own 
singing as I heard it in the next room ! However, I 
knew it was not for my benefit you had raised that 
exquisite voice thus early in the morning, and so I 
hastened hither to ascertain its therapeutic effects on 
our poor patient.” 

“ You think I did well to sing ? She was begin- 
ning to talk — to question — to remember.” 

u Yon acted just as you ought to have done. This 
sleep is Bweet and natural. She will wake up mnch 
refreshed, and when she is moved from the bed to-day, 
instead of carrying her into the next room, we may 
venture to carry her out into the worm sunny air for 
half an hour.” 

u Oh! I am so happy!” exclaimed Edith, resting 


her head on her husband's Bliouldcr and gaeing through 
soft tears on the pale, serene face of the sleeper. 
“I am sure you are right, David, even in this 
climate, to get a sensitive, nervous patient like 
Miriam into the fresh air as soon as possible. There 
is no restorative like it.” 

David smiled. “ None ; Bavc always, loving 
tendance and singing such as yours. With these 
three our dear patient will soon recover strength.” 

Edith did not think it was for her utility only that 
Duvid gazed on her so fondly then. A bright blush 
of pleasure illumined her cheek, and she bent down 
her face to hide it, feigning to be busied in arranging 
the coverlid. David enught the beautiful active 
hands within his own and drew her away towards the 
window. 

“ Miriam needs no care of ours just now, Edith. 
She sleeps soundly and will not wake for several 
hours. There is a time for everything. Love me a 
little, now. I am beginning to be jealous of our 
patient; all your gentle looks and soft words are 
devoted to her.” 

Edith smiled, and touched his check with her lips. 

“Is that all you can give me now?” lie asked half 
playfully, looking into her eyes; but still there was a 
tone of sadness in the words. He attempted to draw 
her close to his heart ; she seemed to resist for a 
moment, and then, yielding to his embrace, buried her 
face in his breast and wept. 

“ My own darling 1 sweet one ! best of God's 
creatures ! Is it for my weakness that you weep?” 

“ Oh 1 no — no — only love me all you can, Duvid.” 

“ All I can 1 Ah, Edith 1 — If you knew yourself — 
if you knew how inexpressibly lovely your whole 
nature is— if you knew your power over me, you 
would not say love me all you can — you would caution 
me against loving you too much.” 

“ You cannot love me loo much,” murmured Edith ; 
“ I have never measured my love for you.” 

“ Do you forgive me, Edith, my true wife, for the 
pain 1 gave you long weeks ago P” 

She looked straight into his eyes, and said, “I do, 
David. Freely, and from my soul, do I forgive you 
for 1 hat pain which you could not choose but inflict, 
and I could not but feel.” 

“ Is it over now, Edith?” he asked gravely; “can 
you trust my love once more ?” 

“ It is over. That agony of doubt, thank God ! 
can come to me no more. I trust your love, David ; 
— your true, worthy, reasonable love.” 

“ Reasonable 1 arc you mocking me with words P” 

“ Nay, my husband. — Your love is as it should be, 
a noble, reasonable, manly love, strong to maintain 
itself against the temptations of a fond but forbidden 
fancy, strong to withstand the power of memory and 
circumstance. I do not prize your love the less 
because it has been tried . If oil wives knew the 
temptations of the world, the flesh and the Devil to 
which their husband’s love for them is exposed, it 
might he the better for their mutual happiness. And 
though such temptations are note slight to you, David 
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— though you smile at trials which would be sore 
enough to unsubdued youth and a temperament in 
which vanity and sensuality were predominant, yet 
you carry within your own heart the means of self- 
deception and temptation— even you have need to 
| pray, * Lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us 
1 from evil.* ” 

“ I have need also of the forbearance, the gene- 
, rosity, the unfailing love of my own Edith, my 
' guardian angel — to restore me to the hope of being 
one day worthy of her. Tell me, Edith, how is it 
, that I feel so sure — (as 1 could never have done with 
an inferior woman)— that you love me, in spite of 
| your perception that my heart — no, it was but my 
; fancy — had swerved from its allegiance ? Ilow is it 
that I feel so sure your love for me has uever altered? 
Let me see your eyes, if you will not speak ! — There ! 
Let me read the answer ! — I see ! I sec ! — you are too 
delicate to shame me with the truth ; but the great 
poet has said it, my noble one : 

' Love is not love which alters as it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

Oh no ! it is an ever-fixfed star, 

Which looks on tempests and is never shaken.’ 

Therefore, my Edith, I have still the great lesson of 
love to learn aright. I had thought that I knew it 
well, all the beauty and the inner meaning of it. Rut 
you liuve shown me how poor and inadequate were all 
my past conceptions of this glorious, infinite feeling. 
If love link us uot to God and all good things — if it 
do not stir us up to the renunciation of self, and to 
the doing nobly all that is set us to do— if it do not, 
make us press forward to those things which arc 
before, nor turn back with forbidden longings to the 
idle paradise of youth— if it do not this, it is not the 
-highest and best love of which our nature is capable.” 

The expression of David’s face as lie spoke was 
beautiful, with a noble sejf-reproach mingled with the 
love with which he regarded Edith. 

She spoke with quick passionate words — sudden 
and warm they sprang from the heart, like the kisses 
which broke their flow. 

“David! my own! why say such words !— you, so 
beautiful, so unspeakably attractive to all creatures, 
so brave, so full of genius and world-wide sympathy. 
Was there not room enough in your heart for several 
loves — ay, real, true, great loves P Do not all women 
love you P Then, if they don’t, they ought. Nay ! 
nay ! smile if you will— never mind if my language 
be too strong; I will defend you from your own accu- 
sations. I never saw one whom I could truly love 
till wo met. You saw so many worthy to be loved, 
and some you did love, before you saw me. Yonder 
sweet angel! dear, lovely Miriam Grey! — I should 
have hated you if you could have lived near her as a 
boy and not loved her.” 

“ But to return to her as I did, Edith ? A married 
man, one who possessed the best and loveliest woman 
in this world for his wife, and yet amuse his fancy by 
conjuring up romantic memories of the girl he loved 
in youth, so as to work on her mind and induce her 


to show the long-hoarded treasures of her gentle love ! 
Oh ! it is a thought not to be endured — I say it is 
unpardonable.” 

“ And I say that I pardon it — that Miriam will 
pardon it, and that you must pardon it.” 

“ But Miriam— Do not think me vain, Edith. Do 
you believe she has any lingering affection for meP” 

“ I should have a very poor opinion of her if she 
had not a pretty strong afTcction for you.” 

“ You seem glad to think of it.” 

“ Certainly 1 am. Miriam Grey’s love is not pas- 
sionate or headstrong. Had you been her husband, 
she would have loved you faithfully and devotedly 
until death. She will do so still — though not with a 
wife’s love.” 

“ I do not think Miriam could love me or any man 
as you have done.” 

“ I am sure she could not.” 

“ How ? Are you women so learned in each other’s 
nature?” 

“ It requires little depth of learning to judge of 
love by its evidence, in action. If Miriam Grey had 
loved as I love you, David, she would not have left 
you alone all those hard struggling years of youth. She 
would have hastened to share your trials. She had 
not even an opposing duty — no parent or near relative 
to support and tend. I say not this to her reproach 
or to my own honour. Nay, you know the world 
and your own sex well enough to_ confirm my uords 
when I say, that the world honours Miriam more 
because she kept the comfort of her love from you ; 
and that men love better the women for whom they toil 
and suffer and make sacrifices, than they love those 
who toil and suffer and make sacrifices for them. It 
is the passive and recipient nature in woman that 
you all love best.” 

“All?” 

“Yes. Or with few exceptions.” And then, as if 
to hide some painful feeling, she broke into a low 
singing, “ Tu lo sai — tu lo sai, bcl idol mio .” 

“ Non lo so ,” rejoiticd David, smiling, and yet 
earnestly. “ You and Beethoven united cannot moke 
me admit that I know anything of the kind. Besides, 
you arc unjust to yourself. Arc you not all things — 
a very Cosmos — made of every creature’s best ? Not 
even Miriam as I knew her in girlhood was ever 
more gentle, more tender, more calm, or what you 
mean by passive and recipient, than you are very often. 
And who at other times so strong and wise, so full of 
originality and energy, as my Edith. Who at all 
times, whether active or passive, is so utterly un- 
selfish— so good, so pure and true as my own Edith P — 
Oh ! Edith, my beautiful one— (God only knows how 
beautiful) — let me tell you that in theso past weeks a 
fresh, new love for you has sprung up from the strong, 
deep-rooted old affection. I tremble now when I think 
of the ineffable glory, the touching beauty of your 
woman’s nature, which the sad circumstances of these 
days have revealed to me. I fear to sully them by 
the breath of praise. I thank God that ho has made I 
such abeing, —perhaps, many such, — that he has vouch* 
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snfed to give me one for my wife. Edith, it is for me 
to say you must love «*, ever, ever, all you can. 
Trust me, sweet wife, if I thought I had lost one 
atom of your affection by weakly yielding, as 1 confess 
I did, to thoughts of woman's love in which you had 
uo part, if I thought that, it would act like a curse 
upon me." 

11 But you know that I do not love you less. Have 
I not felt for you ? Oh, David ! David ! There is 
no such thing as love here on the earth, if 1 do not 
love you more than ever." 

“ Say it again — again. Make me believe it, Edith L 
It is so much more than I deserve. Kiss me — come 
close to my heart." 

They remained silent, folded in each other’s arms 
for some time. Then David whispered again, 

“ 1 have been keeping you all this time, and you 
arc worn out for want of sleep. Stay, durling, I 
cannot part from you now. I must liuve you in my 
sight. Lie here and sleep while I sit beside you." 

Edith was glad to remain, uud after assuring herself 
that Miriam still slept, she soon fell nslccp on a 
couch near her bed, for she was fatigued with 
watching. 

David Underwood sat thinking deeply, with one 
arm flung over the head of his wife’s couch, so that 
his fingers could touch her lmir from time to time, 
and he could see the sleep deepen and deepen on her 
face. He always loved to look at Edith when she 
slept. She wore so innocent ami childlike an ex- 
pression. As a physician, lie hud hud many opportu- 
nities of observing the effect of sleep on the expression 
of the face ; and had come to the conclusion that the 
great moral attributes, apart from the intellect, arc 
manifested most clearly in that state. He had seen 
many a face, handsome enough when its owner was 
awake, degenerate into ugliness during sleep, when 
the light of the intelligence no longer adorned it, and 
concealed its radical defects. Among women lie 
knew some remarkable instances of the unmasking 
power of sleep ; and had often been heard to declare 
that many a man would be saved from a desperate 
love-fit if he could only see how his charmer looked 
when she slept. Sleep is a sort of undress of the 
mind ; and miuds, like bodies, must be beautiful to 
appear to advantage in undress. 

As David looked at Edith’s peaceful face, ao pure 
and noble in expression, with no light of thought or 
any intellectual faculty shining out from the eyes, — 
those eyes, which by common observers wero esteemed 
the only beautiful features of her face,-— he felt a thrill 
of socrcd joy and love at sight of the moral beauty 
which was unveiled before him. It was a joy, fuller, 
completer and more rapturous than he, artist os he 
was by temperament, had ever felt at sight of the 
most perfect physical beauty or its ideal representation 
in statue or picture. Tears of happiness bedewed 
his eyes, as lie gazed ; and he sank on his knees in 
passionate love of pure Goodness, feeling then, more 
keenly than he had ever done, the truth which he 
always recognised with his intellect,— viz., that good- 


ness, or spiritual beauty, is the only true beauty,— 
that there is, and can be, no other bttuty on earth or 
anywhere in God’s universe but that, in the abstract, 
and the manifestations of tkai, in the ooncrete. There- 
fore let all young artist-souls keep themselves pure, 
that they may be able to love and venerate the true 
idea of Beauty, and strive to embody that, and no 
other, in their works. 

David Underwood’s passionate rapture of love for 
his wife’s moral beauty subsided again into calm 
affection ; for the most nobly endowed mortal cannot 
sustain his soul for ever in the loftier regions whither 
it has power to soar sometimes. It is, indeed, 

“ —the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul Is competent to gain " 

But the memory of that hour did not pass away. It 
was more enduring in its results upon him than any 
rapturous ecstasy of more earthly passion that he had 
experienced in earlier years. He had drained the cup 
of earthly passion in his youth, and knew well all that 
it could yield of effervescent enjoyment ; and he had 
tasted also the bitter dregs of disappointment and 
dis-illusion that lurked at the bottom, and must be 
swallowed too. When the present rapture passed 
away, it did not leave him weak, unstrung and in- 
different to all that was to follow; on the contrary, 
he returned to ordinary life stronger, more steadfast 
in his determination not to be overcome of evil, but to 
overcome evil with good. 

After a while, he turned his attention to Miriam 
Grey. She still slept. He examined her face care- 
fully, and was pleased to see there the symptoms of 
returning vital power. There was a kind of awe in 
his look as lie regarded her. She was to him as one 
restored from the dead ; one whom he had injured 
unwittingly in life, and to whom it was permitted 
him to make compensation. There was no vestige of 
his boyish passion remaining. Those two long months 
of stern reality — the combat of his scientific skill with 
the powers of darkness for her life — had given a very 
different character to the love with which lie regarded 
her. She was to him as a tender, helpless child, con- 
fided to his charge for a while. When he remembered 
the ebullition of momentary feeling on his port, which 
had so much helped to produce this illness, lie was 
amazed at his own weakness and strange aberration 
of heart. He could not account for it. Ho had acted 
like those for whom he was wont to feel the utmost 
contempt — the men of feeble brain and heart— who 
arc incapable of strong feeling or steady principle. 
He loved Edith at the time, more than ever he had 
loved Miriam— Edith, the dear, honoured compauion 
of his manhood— the mother of his children, the con- 
soler, the checrcr of his life. 

As he recalled the whole circumstance to memory, 
he broke down the pride of his nature — that strong 
hereditary feeling which made him sympathise with 
the ancestor who had inscribed on his home, “ I 
have set tho Lord always before me. He is on nty 
right hand, therefore I shall not fall." (< Nay," said 
he within himself, “ I have fallen. I was the miser- 
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able slave of weakness. Like a fool, I allowed myself 
to be the plaything of a sickly fancy ; aud like the 
veriest egotist 1 had no thought for others iu my in- 
dulgence. What profit is it to me that I can Bay, I 
meant no evil ? Henceforth, let mo be less confident 
in my own virtue. It needed but a little more oppor- 
tunity of wrong-doing, and 1 might have embittered 
the rest of life for both these true-hearted women, by 
my unprincipled and false sentimentality. Let me 
remember this when the besetting sin rises within me. 
Let there bo no more virtuous self-satisfaction, no 
more secret assumption of * holier than thou,’ or 
‘ wiser than thou.* When the hour of trial comes, 
let me say to my own heart as I have said to others 
* Thou art deceitful above all things ; boast not of 
thy own strength and goodness, but seek help where 
alone it is to be found. 1 And when 1 have to deal 
with other men, weak and erring, unto whom God 
may not have given as much as he gave to me, then 
let me remember that to me less than to another is 
scorn or conicmpt permitted. The words which 
Miriam first read to me when wc were young together, 
come back to inc forcibly now : — 

* He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he hath never used. Be wiser thou ; — 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love. 

True dignity abides with him alone 
Who in the silent hour of secret thought 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself 
In lowliness of heart.’” 

David continued to sit in silent mrditali m, strength- 
ening his soul and shaping out a course of action 
which involved the well-being of all he bold most 
dear. lie had well-nigh forgotten that this day was 
to be a busy day iu Milford. 

Chapter XXI. 

MARRIAGES IN MILFORD. 

While Dr. Underwood meditated, and Miriam and 
Edith each slept, there were others in the Grey Tower 
who had risen early, intent on matters of importance. 
These were Philip Wurd and old Dame Barnard, and 
her satellites, Tom Withers and his sister Sally. All 
these persons having been told many days before 
that Miss Grey’s life was out of danger, and that she 
would soon be well enough to leave her room, began 
to talk and think about other things. On this very 
morning, affairs of the utmost importance to Milford 
and its inhabitants occupied them so fully, that they 
entirely forgot their late anxiety and fears. They 
quite forgot that the black shadow of the Death 
Angel had hovered kmg over the couch of one beloved 
by them all, and that they had been so lately plunged 
in grief. 

When I inform the reader that the matters in 
question were two marriages, it will be seen that 
I have nothing very extraordinary to relate ; for all 
the great events of human life arc strangely jumbled 
together, and ere our tears are dried for the death of one 
friend, we are expected to smile at the marriage feast 


of another. While we stand with divided sympathy, 
gazing from the altar to the new-made grave there, 
between them walks, heedless of both, the happy 
mother, carrying her first-born to the sacred font. 
Throughout the earth the same sounds rise ceaselessly 
to the cars of listening spirits. Lamentation aud 
woe from the sons of men weeping for their dead— the 
joyous voice of the bridegroom — and the feeble wuilof 
the new-born child. Doubtless, to the cars of angels, 
sounds which to ours seem jarring and discordant 
blend in perfect harmony ; and there is no harsh note 
vibrating painfully in a single heart but is necessary 
to complete the perfect music of humanity. “ The 
pathetic minors” of the earth-sphere must have a 
strange sweetness to listeners who cun anticipate the 
joyous harmonies of the final diapason ; — but to those 
who cannot, they are unutterably sad. 

The hope of Miss Grey’s speedy recovery had been 
spreading for two weeks past throughout Milford 
parish. The hope had become certainty — ns hope 
deferred always does, in the hearts of those who care 
but lightly for the thing hoped for. It is only when 
the hope is all in all to a heart, that it is made sick by 
having it deferred. People are so glad to get rid of 
a depressing feeling, that they lose no time in springing 
from the hope to the certainty that there is no 
occasion for them to grieve. Thus it was that Mil- 
ford parish dismissed so readily the thoughts of death, 
and busied itself with gossip — never-ending gossip, ! 
about the marriage of two of Mr. Underwood’s 
daughters. 

Mr. Bang, seeing no reason, as he said, u why 
there should be no more cukes and ale ” in Milford, 
because Miss Grey of the Tower happened to have 
had a fever, determined to get up a little festivity on 
his own account, lie lmd made up his mind to be 
married to Rachel Underwood this autumn ; and 
having made up Rachel’s mind also, as a supple- 
mentary process necessary to the business, he took 
measures accordingly. Being of a social disposition, 
he began by trying to get a companion bridegroom ; 
and being of an energetic aud persevering disposition 
also, he soon succeeded. Mr. Crypt was spirited up, 
by his representations and strong advice, to petition 
Leah for her consent to speak to her father. The 
four being thus banded and leagued together, and the 
good Martha being taken into their confidence, an 
attack was made on Mr. Underwood, i .' manner 
following. 

One fine morning in September, Mr. Bang, carrying 
his gun, (without which he was never seen to walk 
abroad iu that and the succeeding month,) came up to 
the front door of the Grange, and demanded of the 
maid who opened it whether Mr. Underwood were 
at home. She replied that ho was, and as she did so, 
smiled and blushed, as if she knew perfectly well 
what his business was. Indeed it would have been 
surprising if she had not known, seeing that all 
women scent out marriages as quickly as dogs scent 
out other game. Moreover this particular woman had 
just been put on the scent, by Rachel’s ordering her 
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to change her cap and apron, as it was likely she would 
have to open the door to Mr. Bang in the course of the 
morning. Now, os Mr. Bang never performed the 
ceremony of knocking at the front door, but came in 
by the back door or through a window on all ordinary 
occasions, the maid speedily concluded that tho visit 
in question was an extraordinary one, and accordingly 
donned her smartest cap, and said to the cook with a 
mysterious air, — 

“Cook! mark my words— we shall soon have a 
wedding in the family.” 

"Lor, Ann! you don't say so,” was the reply. 
“Well! it's high time some of them got married. 
It don't look well to see a family of daughters hang 
on hand so.” 

“Why, it's precious little chance they've had of 
getting married, poor things, with such n Turk of a 
father.” 

“ Mind what you say. I won't hear Master run 
down, specially now lie's ill. He's been breaking fast 
ever since Miss Grey wns took, and it’s my opinion he 
won't live to— There, there’s a knock. Don’t 
stand chattering here.” 

As soon as Ann had shut the door of the back 
parlour upon Mr. Bang and her master, she returned j 
to the kitchen to inform Cook that Miss Rachel was 
on the stairs, waiting to be sent for. 

In due time Rachel was sent for by her father, and 
asked whether she wished tg marry Mr. Bang. 
There was no evading her father’s direct question, 
and in a few minutes the good Rachel found herself 
fairly engaged to be married that day month. She 
was not a “ strong-minded young woman,” or “ a lady 
with a will of her own,” otherwise she would have 
had a voice in fixing the time of the marriage. As 
both the gentlemen agreed lhat a long engagement 
in the circumstances wns not to be desired, and as 
her father himself hod said he could see no objection 
to fixing that day month for the performance of the 
ceremony, Rachel could not venture to say that she 
saw any. After receiving an affectionate embrace, 
and a few kind words from her father, Rachel left the 
room, crying as if her heart would break. 

“ Wliat is the matter, my dear ? ” asked the anxious 
Martha, as Rachel fell on her neok dissolved in tears. 

“ Hulloa ! here's a sudden change in the weather !'* 
exclaimed Jack. 

“There is nothing wrong, is there, dcarP” asked 
the pretty Maiy, patting Rachel affectionately on the 
shoulder. 

“What did father say P” asked Leah, stroking her 
"hair. 

“ He said— he said,” sobbed Raolicl, “ that I am 
to be married this day month.” 

“Is that all!” said Leah, apparently relieved by 
the information. 

“Why, there will not be time to get her new 
clothes ready,” said Mary. 

“ It is a short time, certainly,” said Martha. “ But 
your mind was made up before, I know.” 

“ That’s what I call doing business properly,” said 
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Jack. “ Whnt's the use of standing shilly-shally for 
a year after you've determined to have a man? 
especially when you've known him for half-a-dozen 
years before. You girls are the queerest cattle I know ! 
Supposo father hud flown into a passion, and sworn 
that neither you nor aiiy of his girls should be married 
with his consent— and that’s a very likely thing to 
have happened before David came back, I can tell 
yon; — what would you have done then. Miss Rachel P 
Hulloa ! it’s your turn now, Leah ! Here comes Crypt, 
by all that's Benedictine! And if lie hasn't come 
upon Bang’s errand, may I never see London. Why 
there’s son in church (I mean son in law ) written on 
his forehead as he stares up at the house.” 

The girls all turned to look at Mr. Crypt, as he 
advanced to the house door ; even Rachel forgot her 
own case in her sympathy with Leah. Not that she 
or any one believed Mr. Underwood would refuse to 
let Leah marry Mr. Crypt, but women are always 
anxious till these things arc settled. 

In less than half an hour, Mr. Crypt had his quietus , 
and looked very happy for a man who was in the 
habit of calling himself a miserable sinner, as Jack 
observed. Jack took liberties with every one, and 
spent much small wit on his intended brothers-in-law ; 
Leah and Rachel were very soon occupied in Congra- 
tulating each other, and rejoicing that they were both 
to be married on the same day ; Martha and Mary were 
wondering how everything was to be done in the 
time; and the cook was “hoping to goodness they 
wouldn’t make the wedding cakes at home.” 

Come what come may, time and the hour run 
through tho busiest pre-nuptial month. It was long 
since Milford had had such a subject of absorbing in- 
terest. The amount of discussion which it .excited 
would have filled lifty folio volumes of tho present 
type ; therefore, the exigencies of time and space de- 
mand that it should be wonderfully abridged here. 
Indeed, much must be left to the reader’s imagination. 
Can lie or she (tho latter would do it best) figure to 
himself the intense curiosity and excitement which 
agitated the public mind in Milford, when three large 
vans, (Pickford’s,) and two small ones, (not Bickford’s,) 
came at five several times through that remote valley, 
and disgorged their contents, the large vans at Mr. 
Bang’s new house in the Fell, the smaller ones at the 
Yicaragc P Of course Mr. Bang was going to furnish 
his house" “ in the first style.” A London upholsterer, 
no ] ess — W as the Archimage who was to produce a per- 
fect Paradise of tables and chairs. Was not Miss 
Rachel a happy young woman, — a most fortunate 
creature, to be going to marry a gentleman who could 
give her such curtains and carpets P Three vans of 
the very best London furniture I what cguld mortal 
woman ask for more ? 

But the two small vans that went to the vicarage P 
what did they contain, and what portend P Questions 
to be asked in the parish 1 They got themselves 
answered in time, and the answers afforded new 
matter for surprise and endless discussion. 

These two vans, it was ascertained, contained 
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kjwtjpn from, the post of tyrant-in-ordinary to lior 
; toother; that, by their means he was about to escape 
from her, and perhaps become a happy man in the 
end,— 11 might even marry that old maid, Martha 
Underwood,” and defy her power to render his life 
miserable any more, — her rage knew no bounds; and 
she threw herself with open arms into an alliance witli 
Mark and his wife, who she felt instinctively must 
hate David and his wife with all the hatred which it 
is natural that the selfish aud the silly should feel 
against the generous and the wise. 

But generosity and wisdom are more than a match 
for selfishness and silliness ; let every one bo assured 
of that. It was not long before David found that for 
his father's sake he mast take stronger measures 
with Mark than he had meditated. They ended by 
Mark's finding it convenient to buy land in Canada 
with his ill-gotten money, instead of buying it near 
Milford. lie did not oppose his wife’s intimacy with 
Miss Shepherd, probably on account of the general 
opinion that Miss Shepherd had money, and also 
because his wife was very silly and lazy, and Miss 
Shepherd supplied her with practical seusc and acti- 
vity. Miss Shepherd despised little Mrs. Mark as 
much ns ever, but she liked to have some one to 
dominate and to speak evil tilings to about her 
enemies in Milford; aud little Mrs. Mark was just the 
proper person, for she was rather spiteful, as most 
very silly people are. When Miss Shepherd proposed 
to go with Mark and his wife to Canada, and board 
with them for a year, just by way of a change, since 
she did not choose to live any longer near Milford, 
Mark accepted the proposal, fully determined in his 
own mind to gel rid of her speedily, if he found her 
more troublesome than useful. 

Such was the general state of affairs in Milford, on 
the morning of the double marriage. It was a 
glorious October day, and the inhabitants of the 
Tower were astir with the earliest birds. Edith’s 
song to Miriam was heard by Philip, while he dressed, 
and he drew a good augury from the sound. lie 
rushed down-stairs to ascertain thut Dame Barnard 
aud the rest were busy as they ought to be. Yes ! 

It was all right. There, in the old withdrawing-room, 
fur away out of hearing from the invalid’s chamber, 
were Dame Barnard, and Tom, and Sarah, noisily 
engaged in the preparation of a feast — a marriage 
breakfast. Mrs. David Underwood had persuaded ; 
her husband and hor father-in-law to bring the whole : 
party up to the Tower, after the ceremony. “Por,” 

' said she, “ if Miriam is well enough to look at the girls 
I in their bridal dresses, it will give her great pleasure.” 
“Look! do you really think she can see us?” 
asked Leah. i 

“ I am almost sure she can. At all events, if any- 
thing is good for the eyesight, my dear Leah, it 
would be the pretty picture which you and Rachel 
will present.” 

i “ Thanks to your taste. I wonder bow we could 
have thought of dressiug ourselves in white satin. It 
was ridiculous.” 


“ Rococo, my dear, and very unbecoming by day- 
light, to people with complexions like you and me. 
It would require some one with a skin as fair and 
delicate as Miriam’s, to look well on this occasion in 
white satin.” 

Thus Edith contrived that hor sisters-in-law should 
be dressed simply, as suited the condition of their 
husbands, instead of spending half the money allowed 
them for a trousseau , upon a costly aud unbecoming 
wedding-dress, that they would rarely have occasion 
to wear again; which is the provincial style of 
the middle classes in this matter. Tims she also 
contrived that the brides should take a last look of 
Miriam even if she were not able to look at them. 
Besides, David desired to have some share in the 
marriage, and she herself wished to save Martha the 
trouble of the breakfast, as that good sister would 
have quite enough to do, to get the whole party of 
sisters properly arrayed — to say nothing of helping 
Jack, who generally required as much assistance at 
his toilette as any one of his sisters. 

- “A blithe morning to you, Mr. Philip!” said the 
old nurse, looking at her latest favourite carefully 
| through her spectacles. “ Aud may I live to sec your 
wedding day, sir.” 

“ Thauk you, Barnard ; but 1 don’t think there’s 
much chance that either of us will live to see that.” 

“ Deary me, now ! hark to him ! Why, ain’t you 
the comolicst young gentleman in the three valleys P” 

“ What of that, if I am the poorest ?” 

" Poorest, indeed ! What’s to prevent you being 
master of this place, all in good time ? ” 

“ I can’t wait for that time. Dame. I must go out 
in the world and work.” 

“ Work ! What do you mean, Mr. Philip ? Who 
ever heard of a Grey working ? Leave that to us 
common folks. You are a gentleman, sir. Come, 
coine ! this isn’t a day to look grave. Two weddings 
to come, and Miss Miriam getting on so nicely! 
Remember, Mr. Philip, 1 faint heart never won fair 
lady.* I shall sec you married to the gill of your 
heart yet. She’s a right bonny bird, that I will say 
for her, though she is ail Underwood. And now I 
suppose you’re away down to Mr. Crypt. Mind you 
both of you make a good breakfast before you start, 
for there’s a deal to go through, aud a long time 
before you’ll sit down at this table. Good bye, sir, 
and my duty lo Mr. Crypt, and I wish him joy. I 
shall be at the church ; but there’s plenty to do first. 
Here, Sarah, come aud put these plates round, and 
mind you don’t drop one for your life, you giddy-pated 
wench.” 

Time wore on. Edith woke from her sleep. She 
and her husband took breakfast together in an adjoin- 
ing room; Edith went down stairs to inspect and 
approve all that Dame Barnard had done ; returned 
and had some conversation with David, who then 
went to dress for the marriage, at which ceremony he 
was to be present. All this time Miriam did not 
wake. 

“ It is well,” said Dr. Underwood, as he looked in 
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and felt her pulse again before he set off. “Do not began another life altogether-^ if ibis illness had 
wake her. When she wakes naturally, try if she will been a sort of new birth. All the past seems to hare" 
take food, and then let her get up. Dr. Burns will goite back, so far off I scarcely remember it ; only 
be here before I return. Good bye, Edith. Now I remember that once I could not see, and that I 
for the marriages ! But I know how much the wife was alone, virtually alone, in the world, and now I 
is dearer than the bride.” • have you and David for my friends. David is quite 

After he was gone, Edith conjured up a picture of a new person now. I have- got to learn him. I seem 
the marriage. The pretty brides and their white to know all about you — )ipw good you are — how 
dresses, the bright colours of the other ladies, the wise — how active for the good of others. If I live, 
grave and studious Crypt, the energetio Bang, Jack will you teach me to rouse myself and be active for 
and Philip, the youthful groomsmen, radiant in health others, too?” 

and good looks, Mr. Underwood’s relaxed sternness “ Miriam, sweet Miriam ! you need not rouse your- 
of expression, Mr. Shepherd reading the service with self; your very being is a good to others. You arc 
solemn benign air and noblo voice. But conspicuous beautiful— the sight of you gladdens and elevates the 
in her picture of the marriage in the little church heart.” 

yonder, was the figure of ber own husband, looking “ But it does not heal a wounded heart, or succour 
on with brotherly love, and a thought of the future the oppressed, or give helpful sympathy to the 
in hia beautiful faoe. struggling soul. I, too, would exert myself for 

, others ; I, too, would get knowledge that I may lielp 

Cdapteb XXII. wisely.” 
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strength. Meantime your first duty is to get strong. 

About three hours later in the same day Edith What say you to going for a time away from Milford — 
and her charge were together in the ruined turret, to Italy — with Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Underwood, 
Miriam lay, shrouded in pillows and cloaks, on the who arc both in delicate health, and with the good 
mossy couch that Gideon Underwood had made for Martha, who will take care of you all P” 
her mother — where she had played in childhood — “ I will go if it is best ; but I shall not be with 

where she had heard David tell his love in youth, and you then.” 

where two months before she believed for a few “No. David and I must remain in England with 
moments that he loved her still. She was much our children. We are to live at the Grange. But, 


changed, and looked with calm pleasure around. 

“Are you quite warm and comfortable, dearP” 
asked Edith for the third time, as she wrapped a 


when you arc quite recovered, you will co*nc back 
and live amongst us.” 

“Yes,” replied Miriam, in a very low voice, “I 


shawl more closely round Miriam’s feet and moved a know almost everything you tell me. I must often 


pillow beneath licr head. 


have heard you and David talking in my room. You 


“Oh, yes! Ah! what a delicious sensation, to be are very noble and loving, Edith. Do not fear for 
in the open air again! Thank God! thank God!” me. God is daily inspiring me with courage and 


murmured Miriam in a feeble but joyous tone. 
Edith stooped down and kissed her pale check. 


hope. I am anxious to get well and do some good in 
the world, that I may be worthy to be your friend 


“All, Miriam ! I wish I could tell you how glad and the friend of David Underwood.” 
we are to have you well— David and I.” After these words she remained silent for some 

“ I know, I know ! Lot me look at you, Edith. * I time with closed eyes. Edith thought that she was 
can see you and all things now. I seem to know exhausted and slept ; but it was not so. licr newly 
your face. Where is David P I want to see him.” awakened mind was busy with many things. Prc- 
“You shall see him presently. Rest a little now.” sently she opened her eyes again, and seeing Edith 
At that moment a peal of joy-bells rang out from reading from a book, she said — / 

the village church. Sweetly they sounded on the “ What are you reading ?” 
still, warm air. “ Poetry. English poetry.” 

“What is that P” asked Miriam, eagerly. “ Show me a page. It is so long sincc-T have seen 

“Joy -bells for the marriage.” any printed thing! How strange it looks! I do 

u I remember ! It is Leah and Rachel. May not think I could read it now. It dazzles my eyes.” 
God’s blessimr be with them ! Tliev are dear trend “ Ynnr eves are nnfc strong vet TWi/1 


God’s blessing be with them ! They arc dear good 
girls. How I wish I could see them !” 


“Your eyes are not strong yet. David wishes you 
to go with us to London as soon as you can bear the 


“Yon are to see them if you don’t tiro yourself journey, that he may put you under the care of a 
first. They are coming here to see you.” celebrated oculist.” 

Miriam looked pleased. “ David is very good. I should like to know what 

“I will be quite quiet, only you must let me turn you were reading in that book just now. You glanced 
so that I can look at the prospect as I lie. It is so at me, as if you thought it concerned me. 
long since I have seen it. Do you know, Edith, — “ And so it does. It eoncems all those who suffer— 

nay, you must let me speak a little or my heart will espeolally those who seem to suffer from no wrong- 
burst, it is so full. Do you know I seem to have doing of their own. You shall hear 
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fall of loaf, nor ever raring, " Now go,” 

Not endless night, nor yet eternal day, u* -lnue 

The saddest birds a season find to sing, h « * 

The roughest; storm a calm may soon aUay j ** 1 

Thus with succeeding turns Ood tempereth all They went 

That Man may hope to rise and fear to fell.’" turned, she wai 

“ It is veiy sweet,” said Miriam. “ Will you read “ ** » P^yer. 


“Now go,” she said. “Go both el f»* I most 
be left alone for awhile, 
shall be quite calm.” * ' *' , ’ 

They went away as she desired, mien iiqjr re- 
turned, she was sleeping peacefully with o&^iiiitds,' 


it again P” 


From that day, Miriam Grey began to gain strength; 


Edith did so ; and qs she pronounced the last line, f«>m that day may be dated the commencement 
she heard voices and gteps outside the ruin. “ They of a new bond of love between her and David Xh/kt* 


are coming, Miriam/* alio said rising, 
are you strong enough to see them ? 


‘ Tell me truly, 


wood. To him she has become dearer than a sister, 
and he is to her more than any brother could be. 


“ Yes, I want to see them. Is your husband with There is a secret sanctity and strength in their affect 
licm?” tion; but stronger and more devoted than their 

“ Yes. See ! here he comes ! ” friendship for each other is their love of Edith. It is 

•It was truly a beautiful sight, that gay marriage the strongest feeling in the heart of each, 
roup standing within the area of the old turret. Ten years hare passed since the remarkable visit of 
>avid came first, leading his sister Martha. Mr.Uuder- " ihfi Strange Gentleman” to the Grange at Milfoid. 


group standing within the area of the old turret. len years have passed since the remarkable visit of 
David came first, leading his sister Martha. Mr.Uuder- " Strange Gentleman” to the Grange at Milfoid. 
wood and Mr. Shepherd came next. The olhers stood During tliat time, many changes have taken place 
aloof at first, till assured by Edith that Miriam was there; but J have no more to relate concerning the 
able lo sec and shake hands with them all. Then fortune or character of its present owner, David 
came the two brides in their soft white dresses, their Underwood. 

flower-wreaths and veils; tears were in their eyes, * 

and their voices were hushed as they knelt down by 

Miriam and looked half fearfully into those large eyes TIIE MAIDEN’S TOWER, CONSTANTINOP LE. 


which had been sightless so long. 

“ Can you see us indeed, quite distinctly P ” 


Every traveller who has visited the capital city of 


Miriam smiled, her old calm smile. “ Yes. Let the Ottoman empire, speaks in admiring terms of its 
me look ; 1 do not expect to see so pretty a sight for exceeding beauty of situation and picturesque appear- 


n long time. Where is Mary P 


The connecting link, as it were, between 


“ Here she comes.” Mary was walking slowly Europe and Asia, it stands upon a gently sloping 
over the broken ground with Philip. promontory secured by narrow seas, and stretching 

” That is Philip with her, is it not ? ” asked Miriam, out in a triangular form towards the Asiatic continent, 
gravely. “ Yes, I am sure it is. You are nil right ; The area of this triangle is occupied by elevations, 
I think he is very handsome.” some of which are sufficiently high to be called, hills, 

41 lie is very like his aunt Miriam,” said David and on these are placed several of the most important 
cheerfully. After a few more words and kind looks edifices, such as the Seraglio, or Palace of the Sultan, 
had been exchanged, David made a signal for every the great Mosque of Santa Sophia, the lofty dome of 
one to retire. the Osmanicli Mosque, and the still loftier dome of 

“There ! That is quite enough gaiety and excitement that of Solymaa the Magnificent. Fanned by the 
for one day, my dear Miriam,” he snid, flinging him- breezes which are wafted from the Bosphorus, the sea 

if XL. l ? 1 i ■ I 1 J . . 1 .r if .1 iL _ fYM ! ..J rn 


self on the grass beside her couch and taking her of Marmora, and the Thracian plains, Watered in- 
hand. “ Ah l The pulse is disturbed of course, temally by numerous fountains and aUf/ffc of waters, 
Now shut your eyes and lie quite still till I come its inhabitants enjoy a pure and healthy atmosphere, 
back to carry you up-stairs — 1, or Philip. You are save what the habitual uncleanliuess of the lower 
not to speak a word to Edith for five minutes, and classes creates. 

you are to drink whatever I send you. I wish I It is not a little remarkable that almost the first 
might stay with you both, here in this dear old city ever founded by a Christian monarch and n 
place, where,” he added in a lower tone, 44 1 have Roman, should have outlived every trace of its earliest 
prayed daily for your restoration dearest Miriam, religious creed, and of the refined taste of the ettlti- 
and that God would give me grace to be worthy of vated people from whom it sprung. It may fairly be 


your friendship and my wife’s love.” 


presumed, that when Constantine rebuilt the metro- 


« God lias heard you, David, fiiy oldest friend, polis of the eastern portion of the Roman empire, and 
Give me your hand— yours too, Edith. Now let me euriched it with the treasures of art gathered from 
make a marriage after my own heart, this day. Will every quarter of the world, where his own legions and 
you love each other as long as ye both shall live, nor those of liis predecessors had proved victorious, the 
ever let one thought of Miriam Grey come like a edifices wherein those treasureewere placed, and those 
shadow betwixt you P ” Miriam spoke with an which became the homes of the emperor and hit fob 
earnest voice. lowers, would have shown some resemblance to tta* 

“ We will,” they both replied, fixing their eyes on they had quitted in Italy. If this were ad originallj, 
hers, with an expression ofperfect love and trust. all traces of the fact have long been lost ; indeed 
She pressed both their hands to her lips. history informs ns that though Constantine despoiled 
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the whole empire of statues, pictures, bas-reliefs, 
marbles, and bronzes, in order to decorate Constanti- 
nople, and make it a second Rome, the architecture 
of his new city was as inferior to that of the old, as 
its situation was superior to that on the banks of the 
dark and troubled Tiber. And now, whatever of classic 
elegance and beauty was originally reflected in the 
waters of the Bosphorus, has given place to painted 
Kiosquea , fanciful domes, and spiral minarets. Wc 
seek in vain for a single fragment of those noble 
edifices, which, it may fairly be presumed, once stood 
in the " seven-hilled city of the eastern world,” as the 
writers of the time used to speak of Constantinople, 
in contradistinction to the " seven-hilled city of the 
western empire.” 

It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that 
Constantinople stands on the European coast of the 
Bosphorus; opposite to it, on the Asiatic coast, 
scarcely a quarter of an hour’s row in a boat, stands 
Scutari, a very populous town in itself, though con- 
sidered a suburb of the European capital. Like the 
latter, it is built on the slope of a hill ; it is also dis- 
tinguished by its fine mosques and magnificent burial- 
grounds planted with majestic cypresses. Many of 
the wealthier Turks are buried here, under the im- 
pression, derived from an ancient tradition, that one 
day or another their race will be driven out of Europe. 

“ Not an arrow’s flight,” writes Miss Pardoc, in her 
work entitled •* The Bosphorus,” “ from the quay of 
Scutari, stands ‘ The Maiden’s Tower,* a small and 
picturesque castle, built upon so diminutive a rock, 
that its foundations cover the whole surface, and give 
to the edifice an appearance of floating upon the 
waves.” 

Listless, and outwardly imperturbable as seems the 
modern Turk, when he sits cross-legged smoking his 
hookah, with a face of gravity that nothing can soften 
into a smile of cheerfulness, there is sometimes a 
touch of romance to be found in his disposition, 
mingled with superstition and a belief in old legends ; 
of the latter, tjie “ Maiden’s Tower ” forms one sub- 
ject, which Him Pardoe narrates in the volume just 
referred to: — A certain Sultan, whose name lias 
been lost, had an only child, a very beautiful girl ; 
she was growing into womanhood, when the father 
consulted a celebrated astronomer as to her future 
destiny. The man of mysteries prophesied that, in 
her eighteenth year, she was to become the victim of 
a serpent. Alarmed at so terrible a prospect, the 
Sultan erected the aforesaid tower, and immured his 
daughter in it, that by isolating her from the world 
around, and almost from the very earth itself, he 
might avert the impending calamity. But who can 
contend against his destiny P Death reached the fair 
captive in a basket of new figs from Smyrna, in which 
a small asp lay hid; and she was found, on her eigh- 
teenth birthday, dead upon the sofa, with the fruit 
beside her : the reptile had fastened itself upon her 
bosom, from which she was unable to remove it. 
Another version of the story, however, is, — and it is 
far more likely to be the true one, if there is any troth 


at all in it, and ccrtarhlyit is a far pleasanter one,— ■ 
that the serpent, ..by whom the Sultan lost his jewel, 
was a young Persian prince, who had beera attracted 
to the tower by the fame of the lady’s matchless 
beauty, and, having effected an interview with her, 
won her heart, and found opportunity and means of 
bearing her triumphantly away from her home on the 
waters. 

To judge from the appearance of the " Maiden’s 
Tower,” as it stands prominently forward in the pretty 
little vignette engraving, it must be a charming place 
of occasional rendezvous and quiet enjoyment, when 
the sun-light falls upon the shining waters at its feet, 
and upon the hanging gardens of Scutari and the lofty 
domes on the opposite shore ; but one would almost 1 
as soon think of “ pitching our tent” in the Eddy stone 
Lighthouse, as to make so misanthropic-looking an 
edifice our dwelling-place in all seasons and in all 
weathers, even to share it with the most beautiful 
Iiouri that ever walked in the rose gardens of the 
Prophet’s paradise, or sat in the bowers of Ambcrabad. 


BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR. 1 

Nikjiu nit’s services to historical literature arc so 
well known and appreciated, that it is presumed the 
present publication, containing an outline of his life, 
and' large selections from Ills correspondence, will be 
warmly and thankfully accepted by the cultivated 
public. The outward history and inward culture of 
such a man must be necessarily interesting, and that 
in a degree far exceeding the attraction which apper- 
tains to an ordinary biography. As far as we can 
judge, the work seems ably and honestly compiled; 
it being confessedly founded upon a German pro- 
duction, edited by Madame Hcnslcr, Niebuhr’s sister- 
in-law; but several additional letters have been 
added, and a considerable amount of further infor- 
mation has been woven into, or appended to, the 
biographical sections. Altogether, we believe, it 
is the fullest and most complete account of 
Niebuhr and bis pursuits that has hitherto bccu 
published in a single book : and it seems to us that 
the record is one of exalted interest and value, a 
record full of just and noble teachings, such as may 
serve alike the uses of the matured scholar, the 
struggling and ambitious student, the man of the 
world, the conscientious politician, and indeed, to 
some extent, of all varieties of thiuking and active 
persons. 

The quality in Niebuhr with which wc arc most 
impressed, is not his greatness, for except in regard 
to acquired scholarship he cannot, perhaps, be 
reckoned a great man, — not bis greatness, we say, but 
his truthfulness. Perfect honesty is his grandest 
and most commanding characteristic. Whatever 
may be the matter of speculation, lie desires to 

(1) “The Life’and Letter* of Barthold George Niebuhr. With 
Ksaaya on hia Charecter and Influence.” By the Chevalier Bunten, 
and Profeasors Brandi* and Loebell. 2 vola. Chapman ft Hall. 
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I learn the troth of it : to this end (ill -ease is to be 

sacrificed, all labotir cheerfully and vigorously under- 
gone. Such a patience in research, such a gigantic 
faculty for investigation, as he bsjnga with him to 
his tasks, can scarcely elsewhere be witnessed. And 
these he employs with the sternest singleness of 
purpose, his sole aim being to eliminate clearness 
from confusion, to detach the trite from the merely 
traditionary or problematical. His main service in 
relation to history has 'been destructive: with his 
single arm he cleared away whole forests of mythical 
error and absurdity; but, after indicating the foun- 
dations for the future shrines and temples of historical 
art, he left the ground to be built upon by others.^ 
Yet the work lie did was an excellent and needful 
one; and the temper and spirit with which he 
wrought commands the frankest admiration. We 
invite you, therefore, to some slight review of his 
life and labours; drawn, as you will understand, 
from the volumes now before us. 

• Barthold George Niebuhr was born at Copenhagen, 
on the 27th of August, 1770. He was the son of 
the distinguished traveller, Carsten Niebuhr, who 
appears to have fallen in love for the first time in the 
fortieth year of his age, and to have married a young 
orphan girl, with whon^ relinquishing all notion of a 
journey which he had previously planned into the 
interior of Africa, lie set up his household in the 
Danish capital. A few years after his marriage he 
obtained his discharge from the military service, to 
which he had hitherto belonged, and received the 
appointment of Land-schreiber, or secretary, to the 
province of South Dithinarsh in Holstein. To 
Meldorf, its chief town, he removed with his family 
in 1778; and it was here, among a primitive and 
homely population, that the young Niebuhr passed 
his childhood and the first years of his youth. 

His parents appear to have paid great attention to 
the training and education of their children ; but the 
frequent indisposition of Madame Niebuhr, with 
whom the marsh-air of the country did not agree, 
and the occasional ill-health of Barthold from ague 
and other causes, somewhat interrupted the otherwise 
regular and happy tenor of his childhood. Yet, 
upon the whole, he and his sister (two years older 
than himself) led a very pleasant and cheerful life, 

“ romping about with their playfellows in a spacious 
house, or in large court-yards and gardens.” When 
the boy was about five years old, lie took great 
delight in watching the building of a new house, 
which was then being erected for his father. "The 

• elder Niebuhr was his own architect, and the child 
soon learnt to draw plans by watching his father &t a 
work, and asking him questions ; lie was constantly 
at his side during the progress of the building, and 
long afterwards retained an intelligent recollection of 
the proceedings of the workmen.” Meanwhile, the 
worthy father was never weary of providing both his 
children with suitable occupations and entertainments. 

“ He had a skittle-ground made in the large court- 
yard, and in the winter a Russian mountain was put 


up in the garden, A very considerable^ collection of 
seals and coins was made for them* front which on 
Sundays they were allowed, as a trfeat, to take casts, 
and they eagerly studied heraldry in connexion with 
these. ... In summer he would help his son to bujld 
fortifications in the garden according to the rules of 
military art, which he afterwards taught the boy and 
his companions to attack and defend, likewise according 
to rule. In winter he used to collect other children 
at his house in the evenings, and then set them to dance 
while he played for them on the violin. The Christmas 
festivals were seasons of unbounded enjoyment to 
Niebuhr in his childish years.” Afterwards, when 
he had grown up to manhood, he writes, with a keen 
remembrance of these joys : — “ A many-coloured tissue 
of bright memories floats over me from those times. . . 
With all of them there is associated a peculiar charm 
of eager outstretched expectation and dazzling sur- 
prise, succeeded by a vehement feeling of delight 
occupation, find gratitude.” 

Evidently, this father Niebuhr was a very excellent, 
sensible, and fatherly sort of man. Under such 
training and attention as his, it was natural that the 
children should grow up amiable, intelligent, and well- 
behaved. The boy, indeed, soon gave indication of 
extraordinary capabilities. As early as his fourth or 
fifth year he began to receive instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; “ he early distinguished 
himself by his quickness, ready apprehension and sure 
retention of what he learned, and, according to his 
sister’s account, he soon got before her. He had 
always finished the tasks that were set them sooner 
than she had, and then would roguishly dance round 
her, singing, 

* Rest is sweet when work is done.' ” 

Though both girl and boy bad other teachers, their 
father himself attended very closely to their education. 
The son says, “ He instructed both of us in geography, 
and used to relate stories to us from history; lie taught 
me English and French, at all events much better than 
I could have learnt them from any insftefetor the place 
afforded, and also a little mathematics, in which he 
would have gone further had he not been discouraged 
by the want of liking and talent in myself.” 

Not without some paternal satisfaction and com- 
placency did the father write to his brother-in-law, 
Eckhardt, in December 1782, when young Niebuhr 
was only six years old : — “ Barthold has begun to-day 
to learn the Greek alphabet, and shall now proceed to 
write German in Greek characters.” Somewhat later, 
writing to the same person, he says, " he studied the 
Greek alphabet only for a single day, and had no 
further trouble with it ; he did it with little help from 
me. The boy gets on wonderfully. Boje says ho 
does not know his equal; but I 10 requires to-be 
managed in a peculiar way. ... He is no longer so 
passionate with his sister ; but if he stumbles in the 
least in repeating his lessons, or if his scribblings are 
alluded to, he fires up instantly. He cannot bear to 
be praised for them, because ho believes that be does 
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not deserve it.* 1 Then lie continues, " My wifo com- 
plains that X find fault with Barthold unnecessarily. 
I did not mean to do so. He is an extraordinary 
good little fellow, but lie must bo managed in on 
extraordinary way, and I pray God to give mo wisdom 
and patience to educate him properly.” 

The Boje mentioned in this letter was the editor of 
a literary periodical in Germany, who lived on terms 
of intimacy with the Niebuhrs. An anecdote related 
by this gentleman will servo to show the boy’s early 
susceptibility to poetical impressions. Writing in 
I 1783, he says, “A short time back I was reading 
* Macbeth * uloud to his parents without taking any 
notice of him, till I saw what an impression it made 
upon him. Then I tried to render it all intelligible 
to him, and even explained to him how the witches 
were only poetical beings. When X was gone lie sat 
down, (lie is not yet seven years old,) and wrote it all 
oat on seven sheets of paper, without omitting one 
important point, and certainly without any expectation 
of receiving praise for it, for when his father asked to 
see what lie had written, and showed it to me, lie cried 
for fear he had not done it well. Since then he writes 
down everything of importance that he hears from his 
father or me. Wc seldom praise him, but just quietly 
tell him where lie lias made any mistake, and he avoids 
the fault for the future.” 

Eor the first twelve years of his life Niebuhr was 
educated entirely at home, but his father, feeling at 
length that the desultory instruction, he had hiLherto 
received was insufficient for him, determined on 
placing him in the Gymnasium, or public school, at 
Meldorf; a step which appears to have been in accord- 
ance with the boy’s personal inclinations. lie was 
entered at Easter, 17S9, and “ found himself at once 
by far the youngest, and considerably the most ad- 
vanced in his class.” Notwithstanding this, lie grew* 
in great favour with his schoolfellows, but lie only 
remained in the school until the Michaelmas of the 
ensuing year, owing to the circumstance that most of 
the senior pupils were withdrawn about that time, 
and he was tod far advanced to mix with the younger 
set of boys who were then admitted into the highest 
class. The Principal, however, offered to give him an 
hour’s private teaching daity, and this appears to have 
been continued until Easter, 1791;. For a short time 
lie had been sent to a celebrated school at Hamburg, 
but, growing restless and dissatisfied with tho place, 
lie was permitted to return home to Meldorf. Here 
lie remained until the year just mentioned, assisting 
his father in his official duties, and amassing knowledge 
with great diligence and rapidity. By this time he 
hod become acquainted with several modern languages, 
along witli Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; and, taking 
into account his enormous medley of information in 
regard to other matters, it was justly concluded that 
he was sufficiently prepared to enter the University of 
Kiel. 

Here, accordingly, in 1794, Niebuhr commenced 
his studies. A somewhat shy, rather awkward, re- 
tiring young man ; ho nevertheless found the society 


into which he was introduced' in many inspects agree- 
able. Writing home to liis parents in the month of 
May, he says : — " When I remember the anxiety and 
sorrow we felt at parting, my gloomy ideas of this 
place, my melancholy at being transplanted from my 
quiet, peaceful occupations in the midst of yon all, to 
this noisy town, and the deep Bilence of my solitary 
room, how glad and thankfid I am to have found 
everything better than my expectations ! I would givo 
a great deal — yes, what I prize most of all, some days 
of my future slay with you— if you could know a little 
sooner how happy I am — if you could know it at Ibis 
moment, while I am writing.” Then he goes on to 
tell of his various visits to Professors; among whom 
lie mentions with especial emphasis and respect a 
certain distinguished Dr. Hensler. This learned 
notability had been pleased to take an unusual 
degree of interest in the young student and his 
pursuits. “ My ideas about the origin of the Greek 
tribes,” says Niebuhr, "the history of the colonization 
of the Greek cities, and my notions in general about 
the earliest migration from west to east, arc new to 
him, and he thinks it probable that they may be 
correct. He exhorts me to work them out, and bring 
them into as clear a form as 1 can.” Hensler likewise 
prepared a plan of study for hjm, and seems to have 
given him a sort of general invitation to his house. 

There it was his fortune to become acquainted 
with one or two intellectual and cultivated women, 
in whose society it soon became his wont to “cheer 
himself,” when he happened lo be getting “gloomy” 
from a too great severity of study, lie very much 
complains, however, of his painful timidity and bash- 
fulness before ladies generally. “However much I 
may improve,” said lie, “in other society, I am sure I 
must get worso and worse every day in their eyes ; 
and so, out of downright shyness, I scarcely dare 
speak to a lady ; and as I know, once for all, that 
I must be insupportable to them, their presence 
becomes disagreeable to me. Yesterday, notwith- 
standing, I screwed up my courage, and began to 
talk to Miss Behrens and young Mrs. Hensler.” It 
would appear that he did not acquit himself much to 
his satisfaction in the conversation; but, as practice 
in most tilings gives expcrtucss, lie gradually became 
less diffident, and more gallant in his deportment; 
and wc find him in the course of tiUe, confessing to a 
tender attachment for Miss Behrens. Her sister, 
Mrs. Hensler, (widow of a son of Dr. Hensler's,) soon 
perceived his secret, and with the kindest consider- 
ation in the world, spoke to him distinctly on the 
subject, and brought him to a definite declaration. • 
It was not until ho had quitted college, however, and 
subsequently paid a visit to the Henslers, that the 
hashful student formally made a confession of his 
feelings. Then, in the month of August, 1797, he 
wrote to Madqpie Hensler iu these terms: — "At 
every moment that I have had to myself for reflection, 

I have pondered on the idea, and asked myself 
whether the reality would be as happy as the prospect 
was entrancing. I found the question very simple, 
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and the mawer was, 'Were I to obtain the blessing 
of wbick I am not jet worthy, l should bare more 
than I ever ventured to desire, and my happiness 
oonld only be disturbed by my own fault* It is 
not necessary to know your Amelia long. Can one 
help believing in her at drat sight P Why should 1 
repeat what you know already, that her presence 
gave me such unspeakable, heartfelt delight ! The 
first speaking glance of her clear beautiful eyes, her 
richly cultivated mind, that reveals itself so simply 
and unassumingly, almost timidly; her purity, her 
tenderness, shine out in all her words and motions, 
and would be evident to one less susceptible than I 
am. I see no shadow, not even a cloud, to dim this 
sunshine.** 

But before their marriage can take place, Niebuhr 
has to win for himself a name and a position in 
the world. His college days, indeed, are ended, 
and he is now holdiug the situation of private 
Secretary to Count Schiinmelman, Minister of Finance 
at Copenhagen, and also the post of Secretary to the 
lloyal Library ; but his personal tastes incline him to 
aspire after a professorship in Kiel, as the readiest 
means of leading the quiet and studious life most 
suited to his disposition ; and it is now accordingly his 
ai*n to qualify himself iu all respects for the duties of 
such an office. 

By way of preparation for the work he Jiad 
assigned himself, it was decided that Niebuhr should 
make a journey to Great Britain, that he might have 
some of the advantages of foreign travel, prosecute 
and extend his studies, brace up and strengthen his 
mental and bodily energies, and acquire, as far as 
possible, a comprehensive view of the relations of the 
external world. Of his residence here we have no 
record, save what is presented in a series of letters to his 
betrothed, extending over a space of nearly eighteen 
months — from June 1798, to November 1799. These 
letters arc almost entirely of a personal character. 

In November, 1799, Niebuhr returned to Holstein, 
and in May of the following year he was married to 
Amelia Behrens. He had just been appointed Assessor 
at the Board of Trade for the East India Department, 
and Secretary of the Standing Commission of the 
Affairs of Barbary. In June, he took his wife to 
Copenhagen, aud entered on his official duties. The 
young couple were in the highest degree happy iu^ 
each other. Niebuhr writes thus to Madame Heusler 
in the month of August : — " Amelia’s heavenly dispo- 
sition, and more thau earthly love, raise me above this 
world, and, as it appears, separate me from this life. 
A life of full employment, combined with serenity of 
mind, which we shall secure by rigidly maintaining 
oar seclusion, protects and heightens the capacity for 
happiness. Happiness is a poor word : find a better! 
Even the toils and sacrifices of business contribute to 
the calm self-approval, whioh to me is the essential 
condition of enduring happiness. Amelia’s cheerful- 
ness, her contentment with her lot, untroubled by 
any wish for something beyond it, afford me as heart- 
felt joy as tho contrary would give me pain. Her 


presence and conversation keep my heart at rest and 
my mind healthy. ■ Thus I am grandly recovering 
from the impression made upon me in past times by 
the delusions and contradictions of the world*’ 1 

Niebuhr resided in Copenhagen for the next six 
years, during which period the oity was bombarded, 
and the Danish fleet destroyed by Nelson. 

Ultimately, however, hostilities were suspended, 
peace followed, and Niebuhr was left to pursue his 
official avocations, and the historical investigations in 
which he now began to be engaged, without further 
interruption. In these employments, he was occupied 
until th© autumn of 180G ; when, growing dissatisfied 
with his position in connexion with the ministry, he 
embraced an opportunity which was now afforded him 
of relinquishing the Danish service, and of entering 
upon an important office under the Prussian Govern- 
ment.' He removed to Berlin on the 5th of October, 
a few days before the battles of Jena and Auersladt, 
when the Prussian army was defeated, and the French 
advanced upon the capital. For Niebuhr and his 
associates there was, of course, no quarter to be 
expected ; most of them accordingly took to flight, 
jpid after various shiftings, Niebuhr and his wife, 
with whom alone we are here concerned, took up 
their residency at Memel, where they appear to have 
stayed until the following April. Niebuhr then took 
office in the finance department under Count Harden- 
berg, and subsequently under Stein, wilh whom he 
laboured for some time in an attempt to reorganize 
and regenerate the kingdom. Hftving returned to 
Berlin in December, 1807, he was met by the intelli- 
gence of his mother’s death; and at this loss his 
grief was heightened, inasmuch as he was obliged to 
go upon a financial mission to Holland, instead of 
proceeding straightway to Mcldorf, to visit and 
console his father. He remained at Amsterdam for 
upwards of a year, and can scarcely be said to have 
succeeded in his negotiation; but, nevertheless, ho 
was afterwards nominated a privy councillor of state, 
and received a superior appointment connected with 
the administration of the funds. IJe was more or 
less engaged in various public duties until 1810, when, 
distrusting Ilardcnberg, who was now again installed 
as Prime Minister, and offended at the opposition 
given to some of his financial plans, he sought to bo 
released from further service under government, and 
finally exchanged his situation for an historical pro- 
fessorship, in tho new university just opened in 
Berlin. 

Now it was that 'Niebuhr, for the first time, had 
ample leisure for those studies to whioh he had long 
been secretly attached, and now, accordingly, was pub- 
lished his first literary production — A Treatise on the 
Ampliictyons— written in the summer of 1810. At 
the opening of the University, he delivered those 
lectures on Roman history which formed the founda- 
tion of the great historical work, by which his name 
has been rendered famous. The lecture-room was 
attended by a numerous and distinguished audience of 
students, professors, and even statesmen. 
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What Niebuhr proposed to himself, and eventually 
accomplished, ^y be gathered (as far as it can be 
indicated by a few disconnected paragraphs) from the 
following remarks, taken from Professor Loebell’s 
Essay on his character as an hisloi-ian. “In his 
History of Home,’* says the Professor, “Niebuhr 
commenced the erection of an edilice, in the con- 
struction of which lie would not employ the very 
smallest stone until he hod carefully examined its 
fitness. Furnished with a comprehensive and pro- 
found acquaintance with the languages and literature 
of antiquity, ho was fully qualified to apply the. 
principles of the new tendency in philological criticism 
on a far wider scale, by the most acute examination 
and analysis of the original sources of history. What 
had hitherto (with a few exceptions which attracted 
no attention) been termed historical criticism, consisted 
partly in a reckless scepticism, which rejected entirely 
the remains of whole periods, — as Hume says, “ The 
first page of Thucydides is in my opinion the com- 
mencement of real history,” — partly in testing con- 
tradictory statements ill the accounts of the narrators 
of isolated events, by their greater or less probability. 
Another step had been taken shortly before Niebuhr’* 
time. Instead of credulously receiving, or absolutely 
rejecting the whole, an effort was majjp to pick out. 
the kernel of historical truth, from the midst of the 
mythical elements with which it was mixed up in 
tradition. 

Niebuhr retained his professorship until the year 
1813, publishing in the meantime the first and second 
volumes of his Homan History, and making liberal 
preparation for futuic works. In that year, however, 
the recurrence of war between France and Prussia 
called him ouce more away from the prosecution of 
his literary pursuits, and obliged him to lake an active 
part in political affairs. He was now employed in 
various negotiations with foreign states, and was for 
some time in attendance at the head-quarters of the 
Allied Army at Prague, and other places. Returning 
to Berlin in October 1814, lie wrote a pamphlet on 
“The Rights of Prussia against the Court of Saxony,” 
which excited great attention, and for which he re- 
ceived the formal thanks of the Prussian Government. 
Whilst he was still occupied with public affairs, he 
received, in April 1815, tidings of the death of his 
father. About the same time, his wife’s health, 
which lmd long been failing, had now become 
decidedly broken down, and it was evident to him 
that, in her case also, the end was nigh at baud. His 
apprehensions, indeed, were very shortly verified. 
On the 21st of June she died in her husband’s arms. 

“ He had never spoken to her of her approaching death, 
much as ho longed to receive her parting wishes, 
because the physician forbade all excitement. Once 
only, a few days before her death, ns he was holding 
her in his arms, he asked hef if there was no pleasure 
that lie could give her, — nothing that lie could do 
for her sake ; she replied, with a look of tenderness, 

* You shall finish your History whether I live or die.’ 
This request- was ever present to his mind, and he 


regarded its fulfilment as a sacred duty, though years 
elapsed before he was able to resume his work.” 

And so now he had lost all that was most dear to 
him in the world, and the weight of his loneliness fell 
on him as darkness fails over the earth when it is 
night. The depth of his affection was proportioned to 
the happiness he had enjoyed, and he passed many 
solitary months in a state of extreme depression. 
Still it was not long before he recognised the duty of 
resignation and endurance. The dark calamity that 
bound him down, whs indeed but an inevitable 
incident in the common lot. Every day this grave 
shadow intercepts the sunshine in its passage through 
some casement. So, with as much patience as was 
possible, he addressed himself to his wonted tasks, 
and strove to live in the endeavour and in the 
prospect of being useful to his fellow men. He 
could not, indeed, return to his Roman History, as 
it revived too tnauy painful recollections; but he 
employed himself in various incidental studies, and, 
upon the whole, contrived to turn liis hours to 
account. ■ 

In the spring of 18] 6, lie prevailed upon Madame 
Ilensler and her niece, Margaret llenslcr, to conic 
and Jive with him ; and by their presence he -w as 
gradually brought back to a comparatively cheerful 
state of mind. Shortly, it became apparent to 
Niebuhr that this young Margaret was a very grace- 
ful and interesting girl; she soothed him with pleasant 
attentions, and delighted him by her singing; and in 
the end it came to pass thut lie won her young 
affections, and married her. 

On the conclusion of peace, after the event of 
Waterloo, Niebuhr was rewarded for his services by 
the appropriate appointment of Prussian Minister at 
the Court of Borne. Thither, accordingly, he set 
out with his young wife in July, 1816, and there lie 
remained for the space of seven years. In Rome and 
ils neighbourhood he had the most favourable oppor- 
tunities for working out his historical investigations. 

The object of his mission being attained, Niebuhr 
quitted Rome in the summer of 1823, and after a 
brief stay in the Prussian capital, decided on taking 
up his residence at Bonn. While in Italy, his wife 
had bomo him four children, the youngest of whom 
died iu the spring of 1824. Tb»y event distressed 
him greatly. He was, at the time,' away on a visit to 
Berlin, and on writing to console his wife, he says, 
“I have learnt to appreciate you, and your uliole 
worth thoroughly, my Gretchen, and this misfortune 
has brought us nearer to each other, and perfected 
my love for.you more than any happiness could have 
done. . . 1 am buying little presents for the children, 
but witli what a weight at my heart! I feel as 
though I had lost all security that they were still 
mine.” 

Nevertheless, with the commencement of his resi- 
dence at Bonn, began the quietest, and, as far as 
concerns posterity, the most important portion of his 
life. 14 liis freedom from other occupations and 
cares, enabled him at last seriously, to undertake the 
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accomplishment of the promise given to his Amelia, and before odder and comfort could be created aftesh from 
continue liis Roman History. He returned to the the ruins of his domestic existence, £e news arrived 
vocation, which had in his youth floated before him of the second French Revolution — the notable Three 
as the true ideal of his life, namely, the position of a Days of July. With respect to the fird, he said, with 
public instructor; and found amplo opportunity to sad composure, “If only the manuscript of the second 
redeem the vow he had made in his early years, to volume of my Roman History is found again, I can 
extend guidance and assistance to any young men get over everything else, and, at the worst; I feel I 
who might hereafter encounter the intellectual diffi- have still power enough left to replace my History, 
culties through which he had had to work his own and will set to work again, with God's help, in a few 
way." Though holding no official appointment at days." The manuscript was found, and was greeted 
the university, he yet frequently delivered lectures with great joy ; but it is Baid, that the news of the 
there— lectures on' the History of Greece, Roman Three Days utterly confounded him, and from that 
Antiquities, Ancient History, Ethnography, and Geo- time he was saddened and distracted by what seemed 
graphy — making in the whole several distinct courses, to him the re-commencement of revolutionary outrage, 
which were continued up to the year 1S30. For a When the trial of the ministers of Charles the Tenth 
year or two, he also assisted his friends Brandis and took place, he was much excited by the reports in the 
Hasse in the editorship of a philosophic journal ; for French journals ; and on the evening of Christmas 
the rest, he lived in pleasant intercourse with various day, after spending a considerable time in reading in 
literary and distinguished persons. But lie did not the public news-rooms, without taking off liis cloak, 
confine himself solely to learned circles. “ In all the ho caught a severe cold as, heated in mind and body, 
civil affairs of the town and neighbourhood, lie took he was returning home through the frosty night air* 
an active interest from principle as well as inclination, liis illness lasted a week, and was pronounced, on the 
for he considered a man as no good citizen who fourth day, to be a decided attack of inflammation 
refused to take liis share of the public business of the on the lungs. Ilis faithful wife, who exerted hetself 
neighbourhood in which he lived ; and the loss which beyond her strength in nursing him, fell ill, and was 
left so great a blank in the world of letters, was also obliged to be carried from him. Then, with a painful 
deeply regretted by his fellow-townsmen of Bonn.” presentiment, he turned his face to the wall, mur- 
Nicbuhr’s mode of life, in these luttcr years, was muring, “Hapless house! to lose father and mother 
very regular, and all his habits simple. “He hated at once." And to the children he said, “Pray to 
show and unnecessary luxury in domestic life. He God, children ; He alone can help us 1 " And liis 
loved art in her proper place, but could not bear to attendants saw that ho himself was seeking comfort 
see her degraded into the mere minister of outward and strength in silent prayer. Finally, on the after- 
case. His life in liis own family showed the erro- noon of the 1st of January, 1331, he sank into < 
neousness of the assertion, that a thorough devotion a dreamy slumber ; once awakening, he said that 
to learning is inconsistent with the claims of family pleasant images floated before him in his sleep ; in 
affection. He liked to hear of all the little household his dreams he now and then spoke French ; and as 
occurrences, and his sympathy was as ready for the the night gathered, consciousness faded quite away, 
little sorrows of his childrcu as for the misfortunes of and the Great Darkness extinguished the light of his 
a nation. He was in the hubit of rising at seven in eyes for ever ! Nine days afterwards, his wife followed 
the morning, and retiring at eleven. At the simple him to the same grave. 

one o'clock dinner, he generally conversed cheerfully The third volume of the Roman History, which 
upon the contents of the newspaper which lie had Niebuhr had left in on unfinished state, was prepared 
just looked through. The conversation was usually for the press by Professor Classen. Of this per- 
continued during the walk which he took immediately formance we do not feci called upon to speak further 
afterwards. The building of a house, or the planting in this place ; and with respect to the extensive coiv 
of a garden, had always an attraction for him, and he respondenco now before us, we can only say, that it 
used to watch the measuring of a wall, or the breaking contains the record of liis whole literary and political 
open of an entrance, with the same species of interest life, and abounds with passages remarkable for sense 
with which he observed the development of a political and wisdom. Want of space lias hindered us from 
organization. The family drank tea at eight o’clock, making large quotations, but we can confidently 
when any of his acquaintance were always welcome, recommend the book to the attention of all studious 
But during the hours spent in his library, his whole and thoughtful readers. It is full of sound knowledge 
being was absorbed in his studies, and hence he got and practical information: if “Biography” be “history 
through an immense amount of work in an incredibly teaching by example," few histories are more preg- 
short time ” naut with lessons than this ; it shows us what industry 

In this way the years span round, until the end can do when combined with talent j and it shows us, 
which awaits every one, came in his case also. His also, that which some persons are occasionally inclined 
life was at last shortened by a concurrence of cala- to dispute, -that “iudustry and talent" may be 
mities On the 6th of February, 1830, his new associated, may work together, and together produce 
house, in the arrangement of which* he had been the fruits of labour for the benefit of mankind, 
greatly interested, was accidentally burnt down; and 
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A DANGEROUS CHARACTER! 

•lit MBS. S. C. HAIL. 

One of the most tormenting persons who ever came 
into a neighbourhood is, “ a great Quiz,”— a man 
who, having little or nothing to do, has, nevertheless, 
an active imagination and not a great deal of mind ; 
who is perpetually injuring your taste by bad puns, 
insulting your honesty by gross untruths, turning 
your friends and your feelings into ridicule, and get- 
ting up practical jokes in a way that tempts you to 
call him out, or, if you arc able, meditate “ a thrash- 
ing ” in defiance of the law. But your genuine, your 
perplexing and most dangerous " Quiz ” has a pro- 
voking good temper; you get angry with him, and 
are ashamed thereat, for he will not get angry with 
you. lie is full of mirth and mischief, and leaves the 
malice to you whom he aggrieves and laughs at ; and 
then, if he oiTcnds you, and you resent it, your neigh- 
bour smiles as you pass, and if your neighbour is 
displeased, you smile as lie passes, and, forgetting 
altogether how " glum ” you looked yesterday, you 
wonder how it is possible lie should look so “ glum ” 
to-dhy, when lie knows of old Hint Mr. Mallay is 
“ such a Quiz,” and means “ no harm.” I am sure, 
while writhing beneath a joke, you could forgive him 
much more quickly if he intended harm than if he did 
not, for a desire to injure could he more easily for- 
gotten than a desire to turn you into lidiculc. We 
all like to laugh with, but cannot endure to be laughed 
at. Mr. Mallay never cared what we liked or dis- 
liked, so loug as he had his laugh, and could quiz, or 
arrest attention by recounting “ a capiLal quiz ” lie 
played off on 11 that dear kind fellow w ho would never 
get over it.” 

A man requires no capital of cither wit or under- 
standing to set up for “ a Quiz.” A certain degree 
of unrefined humour, and a fertile invention, were 
Mr. Mallay*s stock-in-trade. lie made lucky hits 
sometimes; got hold of a good story or a good 
listener, or a person whose nature was so truthful 
that he anticipated no uutruth in others, and was 
loth to believe that any one could be so degraded ns 
to make fun out of falsehood. He had a quick, sly, 
winking eye, that never looked you straight in the 
face; an uncertain, undefiued mouth, that twisted, 
and set, and unset itself, in many different ways, 
sometimes puckering at one corner, and smiling at 
the other — a mouth, in fact, that looked ns if it were 
born with a lie upon its lips. Ilis carriage was un- 
gcntlcmanly — for a gentleman must be erect and 
self-possessed, and your “ great Quiz ” is never the 
one or the other. Mr. Mallay exaggerated all things, 
aud was as well read in appearances and omens as a 
fortune-teller. If a gentleman danced twice with the 
same lady, he was “ violently in love ; ” if a widow 
changed her weeds, “ she was going to be married,” 
and both must be " quizzed ; ” if a poor girl got into 
ill health, aud from being a rose, faded into a lily, the 
Quiz always inquired “ if she was suffering .from an 
affection of the heart.” Then he had slang tenns, 


from his Quiz dictionary, for all things — for funerals 
as well as feasts ; and delighted in parodies, which he 
sung with singular emphasis and expression. He 
.never omitted quizzing ** the parson;” and thought 
it the triumph of his art to have sent four doctors and 
two undertakers down a dirty lane, to call on an old 
maid and an old bachelor, who had just quitted their 
single blessedness for the bonds and bands of matri- 
mony. Whenever a bell-handle or a knocker was 
missed, Mr. Malloy was accused of the theft — and bad 
os he certainly was — mean and incomprehensive as 
were his ideas of that brilliant spaikling wit, which is 
the very jewel of society — low as was bis under- 
standing of the reciprocal duties of the salon, where 
there is neither a butt, nor a butter, where each con- 
tributes to the pleasure of the whole, aud that from 
the upspringing of a gracious desire to moke others 
happy — incapable as the " Quiz ” ever is of justice 
or generosity — prone as he must be to manmonkoykm, 
in its most mischievous moods — yet I have sometimes 
thought lie was blamed more severely than lie deserved 
to be. It was entirely for want of moral courage to 
cut him deliberately and at once that lie continued 
lingering about our pretty neighbourhood — the very 
genius of mischief and idle talk — peeping in on our 
working evenings with little fag-ends of suppositions, 
and the very tatters of scandal — quizzing us all round, 
and managing to amuse us in the unhealthicst of all 
ways, by quizzing our neighbours; and while we were 
innocently sewing muslin,' he was sowing mischief — 
libelling our visiting-societies, casting shadows upon 
our old maids, and discord among our young ones, 
setting the two churchwardens together by the ears, 
until the select vestry were going to call a meeting, 
and pass a vote of censure ou the said most active 
and peace-loving churchwardens, — he was detected 
puffing snuff through a blowpipe among the charity 
children, to set them sneezing when the bishop 
p readied, — circulating evil reports as to the sanity of 
our parish derk, and the crectncss and security of 
our church steeple. We had been long remarkable 
ou the fourteenth of February for the interchange of 
kindly, if not tender, good wishes to each ptlier; aud 
were justly rather proud of our Valentines— a great 
mauy had been inserted in albums, and it was 
rumoured that more than one had been absolutely 
printed. No wonder we were pjbud of our Valen- 
tines ! — but on one particular fourteenth, the number 
increased so fearfully, that our postman was obliged 
to hire an assistant, to ensure their delivery, and 
instead of being the gentle, good-natured epistles 
they used to be, many were found to contain nothing 
but vulgar jests and unpleasant insinuations. "The 
Quiz ” had growa iuto our evil genius ; and yet the 
absolute dread of ridicule, the fear of being quizzed, 
or being thought to fear, getting rid of what we fre- 
quently whispered to each other, was growing into an 
incubus ; it was quite curious how we endeavoured to 
qualify our cowardice. Mr. Mallay complained that 
he was deserted by the friends of his youth; and 
though we remembered that this complaint is seldom 
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m «de **J those w ^° deserve to keep them, we either 
pitied him. or fanoied we did so, and excused ourselves 
to ourselves and each other, by saying, “Poor Mr. 
Mallay! if we were all to cut him, what would 
become of him P” 

We continued to live in a sort of mental nettle-rash, 
until relieved in a singular way, by as singular a person 
—a certain Major Harley took one of our “ detached ** 
cottages, a pretty little damp place in a hollow, 
covered with ivy and matted* clematis, and a favourite 
residence of the i^ect tribe — a perfect halo of gnats 
hovered over it during spring and summer ; and oven 
in winter, when the sun came out, the gnats came 
also, and danced and stung as gaily as though the 
month were July; however, the Major was a naturalist, 
and seemed to like his companions— earwigs, bluck- 
beetles, and spiders— great mottled spiders, with 
gouty legs, who spun their insides out, and yet in- 
creased in size. Like all naturalists, he was a silent, 
patient person; he listened very quietly to all that 
Mr. Mallay said, as if it was all plain, straightforward 
truth, without a shade of colour, or an iota of ex- 
aggeration. 

Mr. Mallay was delighted ; he thought lie had got 
a safe " butt ”— he knew lie had got a patient listener 
— one of those tame creatures who never complain, 
and whom you may know a^ first sight by the bend of 
the neck, as if it were bowed down by the weight of 
words ; — tho dropping of the eyelids in a sleepy sort 
of way, and a habit of repressing a half-drawn sigh 
before it has vigour to become n whole one ; uttering 
occasionally au "Oh!” or an “Oh la!” — a "Dear 
inc!” or sometimes a “ Won-dcr-ful ! ” — indeed, the 
Major seemed determined to swallow Mr. Mallay’s 
tales, and endured his “Quizzing,” in a way that 
was unaccountable. One morning they both met at 
the houso of a mutual acquaintance, having taken 
shelter from a heavy 3liower of rain. 

"Did you ever sco such rain?” exclaimed the fair 
hostess. 

" Yes,” said Mnllny, " I did, in the Bay of Dublin ; 
J saw a shower there that dashed into the Hill of 
llowtli liko grape-shot, sweeping the rocks like 
marbles into the Bay. What do you think of that. 
Major?” 

"Dear me!” was the quiet, reply; and lie rested 
his wooden leg upon a footstool. 

“ However/* continued the narrator, " it only lasted 
five minutes, but at the end of that time there was 
not a rag of canvass upon seven sail of the line that 
were swaying about like cocklc-shclls right in the 
Bay.” 

“ Won-der-ful !** said the Major. 

"But/* continued the Quiz, " that was not as 9 won- 
der-ful/* (and he winked at the oompany while 
mimicking the Major’s voice aud expression) as what 
occurred to me on the Shannon— I never was so near 
being smothered in all my life. A boat laden with 
flour was met by a high wind, and it blew all the 
flour across tlje water; I could hardly breathe for 
three days, ^id you may judge of the quantity when 


I tell yon that (fie river was converted into so thick a 
paste that all the boats at Castle Ctnnel were stuck 
together. How ‘dear me!* was not that ‘wonder- 
ful P* ** — another wink acoompanied this roimfery. 

The Major only Bowed, but "the QwV* having as 
be considered, "caught his hare** in a roomfm of 
young ladies, had no inclination to let him .gd, 1 and 
continued, in n way which none but a practical Quia 
could continue, probing the little weakness of the old 
officer’s nature, and ridiculing those habits which he 
knew he was proue to indulge in. Elated with 
success, and excited by the foolish laughter of 
thoughtless girls, he surpassed himself, and, not 
being observant, imagined that the Major’s silence 
meant subjection. The veteran's pale cheek had at 
first flushed slightly, but afterwards tho colour 
gathered and gathered until it became a deep crimson 
spot on either cheek bone, and his "Las!” and "Oh 
dears !” sunk into a murmur or an inclination of the 
head, when addressed or talked at. 

Tho rain ceased, and the " great Quiz ** departed, 
eager to repeat "his good things” at the next house 
he called at. lie had not, however, gone far, when 
he heard the well-known sharp stumping of the 
Major’s wooden leg advancing rapidly — not in the 
methodical way it usually did, the stump of the leg 
replying to the " tap '* of the cane, but rat-tat, rat-tat, 
quite fast. Mr. Mallay was not a brave man — he 
never pretended to be a brave man — he only wished 
to be considered a “ pleasant fellow and there was 
something bloodthirsty and determined in the rat-tap 
that struck upon his ear. lie quickened his pace- 
lie was in an awkward predicament; he could not 
return, and face the man he fell at that moment was 
his enemy ; and he was sure to be overtaken by him 
in a few moments, for fast as lie walked, the rat-tap 
came foster. lie heard his name pronounced in the 
palpitating voice of an angry man, and he commenced 
whistling one of those popular opera airs which indi- 
cate so many moods — defiance, courage, indifference, 
or impertinence, according to the accentuation. The 
notes were rather confused, aud ceased altogether, 
when the Major, as erect as a ramrod, passed before 
him, and turning suddenly round, exclaimed, "Sir! 
you have insulted me.” 

" Me, Sir !*' replied Malloy. " Insult you P It is 
quite a mistake — I never insult any one— a little 
harmless jest— a simple quiz.” 

"falsehood upon falsehood, and lie upon lie!'* said 
the veteran. "Any man who attempts to pawn a lio in 
jest or earnest upon society, insults both its integrity 
and its understanding. I demand satisfaction for the 
affronts you have put upon me.** 

"lleally, my dear Sir, yon have misunderstood 

if 

me. 

"But you do not misunderstand me, I trust?” in- 
terrupted the Major. " My friend shall wait upon ybu 
in the course of an hour/* * . 

And so he did ; the offioer was implacable; he had 
got the idea firmly fixed in his mind that he had been 
insulted, an<^ that he must have satisfaction. The 
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meeting was arranged ; the Major and bis “ friend *' 
walked up and down on the damp grass, at the ap- 
pointed plncc, for more than an hour, but they saw 
nothing of Mr. Mallay. The Major posted him with 
great form as a coward, and returned with fresh 
laurels to his animated museum in the pretty damp 
cottage, while we congratulated ourselves on the fact 
that Mr. Mallay had disappeared at midnight — that 
his furniture was to be sold — his house let —and wc 
had got rid of the Great Quiz. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
JERDAN. 1 

The autobiography of a gentleman who has, for 
more than fifty years, occupied a prominent position 
in letters, and who has directed for nearly a quarter 
of a century one of the most influential literary jour- 
nals of modern times, cunnot fail to prove very 
generally interesting. The press has sent forth the 
first part of the memoirs of Mr. William Jerdan ; he 
lives to write, to publish, and to abide the issue : the 
task is one that requires no ordinary courage, and at 
the same time, no small degree of prudence : , it may 
be dangerous to say too muck ; it may be dishonest to 
say too little : many of the persons, freely noticed and 
dcscuuted upon, are living to praise or to blame ; to 
uphold or to refute : personalities will be unavoidable : 
strictures will, no doubt, be frequently considered as 
calumnies : in short, there is no task which an author 
can set himself at once so difficult and so perilous ; 
or which requires so much either of boldness or of 
recklessness. This task Mr. Jerdan has but com- 
menced : judgment, therefore, would be premature ; 
we have before us Hie first of four, five, or six. 
volumes ; and that first gives the writer's earlier life 
and adventures: less embarrassing, no doubt, than his 
work will be as he proceeds. 

It would be, therefore, unwise to anticipate what 
the whole may be from this sample of the weaker 
portion: if it increase in interest os it proceeds; if, 
miugling among the men more immediately our con- 
temporaries, and amid scenes more exciting because 
more directly associated with our own time, Mr. Jer- 
dan speaks more thoroughly "out,” and is original 
in proportion, he will have contributed to his age and 
country a work of deep interest and value, and one 
that will greatly aid the future historian of art and 
letters in the nineteenth century. 

Considering, however, that this work is but com- 
menced, wc shall abstain from reviewing it until it is 
in its entirety before us ; contenting ourselves for the 
present with extracting some interesting portions: 
and referring our readers to the volumes for the more 
extended information they will demand. Suffice it, for 
the present, that William Jerdan was born at Kelso in 
1782 ; he is consequently 70 years of age ; and his 
literary labours have extended over half a century ; 
they are not yet olosed, however ; grim necessity pur- 
" (1) PubiUhsn, HaUuidVlrtm: London. 


sues him even at threescore and ten ; and he is still 
doomed to earn his daily bread by the work of his 
brain. This is not as it should be : and we will not 
now pause to inquire whether the fault is or is not 
entirely that of society, in not having dealt justly 
with the author. We copy the following passage from 
the introductory chapter 

“ My life has been one of much vicissitude, of infinite 
struggle, and latterly of very grave misfortune. On 
looking back from the harassed, would it were tho 
calm untroubled goal of threescore and ten years, I can 
trace with a faithful pencil much tl&t has been owing 
to mistakes, to errors, to faults, and to improvidence on 
my own side ; and more to misconceptions, injustice, 
wrongs, and persecutions, unprovoked by any act of 
mine, on the part of others. I believe that the retro- 
spect may be very serviceable to my fellow-creatures, 
and most signally so to those who have embarked, or 
are disposed to embark, in the pursuits of literature as 
a provision for the wants of lifo. Of all the multitude 
I have known who loaut upon thlB crutch as a solo 
support, I could not specify ten who ever attained any- 
thing like a desirable status cither in fortune or society. 
On the contrary, the entire class may be assured that 
although felony may be more hazardous, literature is, of 
tho two, by far the most unprofitable profession." 

From the sentiment expressed in the concluding 
passage, we presume entirely to dissent : we do not 
tliiuk Mr. Jerdan would have recorded it, if he had 
given himself time to think : it is true tliut very few 
have made fortunes by literature ; comparatively few 
have amassed wealth by any profession ; but we affirm 
that many men and women have lived by the pen, 
honourably and prosperously. This topic might afford 
scope for an article of some length : and we have no 
doubt, that as Mr. Jordan’s memoirs proceed, he will 
name many more than “ten” who havo not found 
literature an “unprofitable profession/' taking into 
account that which it produces, and that to which it 
leads. 

But our present purpose is, as we have said, rather to 
select some interesting portions of this book than to 
review it or its author : when the latter is to be done, we 
shall have some grounds of quarrel with both; especially 
with such a sentence as this, which does not tell well 
for the writer, and may be dangerous, nay pernicious, 
to those who may be influenced by his autobiography : 

“ For myself, I can say that not many men havo 
ei\joyed so much of pleasure, and en -Aired so much of 
pain as I have done. I have drained the Circfe-cup to 
the lees, but I still gratefully acknowledge the enchant- 
ing draught of its exquisite and transporting sweetness, 
in spite of the emptiness of its froth, and the bitterness 
of its dregs." 

This is not what should be written by an aged man 
whose highest duty is to train others “ in the way 
they should go.” Think we rather, at this moment, 
of the kindly critic of so many years, who, reviewing 
thousands, nay, tens of thousands, of books, not only 
did his spiriting gently, but considerately, generously, 
and with the warm heart of a friend, wherever a 
tyro was to be encouraged or desert rewarded ; we are 
happy rather in answering his question, 

“Will ever those who have known mq^Lnd interest 
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in the- re-awakened memories ©f scones wbioh we hare interest I felt in aU that oonoemed his progress and 
shared together P” welfare. A pleasing anecdote may Illustrate this part 

And w« Imnnv in atiturom* if n naaaaM of my narrative, as I had it from the Hp» of another 
Jr* ' 8 it by a passage mB ,' leattm pattern of higfi axaltatioo t feat similar 

WI L t ™ E ; L ' “ 1333 - - merits, from t humbler walk in Uf.-tMBUhop of 


“Who lifts the fallen — who cherishes the despon- London. In a conversation with bis lordship a fjtw, 
ding— who animates the weary— who encourages the ®onths since, at Hatton, he informed me that hia.psrr 
fhuitmg-wb 0 pitiea mid aolacea the unfortunate- If 5^,783$ S±! 

who sustains the enthusiastic— who is the friend of forty-seven years ago, when Pollock read Greek wilh 
talent — who the idolator of Genius P” — s - 1 J T — J — * L — Umm 


laienc — wuo me moiator ot iiemus r me m the forenoon every day, and I read mathematics 

All this we verily believe Mr. Jordan was — and is — w i fc h him every evening. This,* he added, * was good 

for a long series of years, as editor of the “Literary f°. r . *"* * tbea w f“‘ t# “ST"?' "* d . b lF"?'^ 

n i« i? i i. t , j c his legal studies ; and so we did not meet again toge- 

Gazette — wlien that Journal enjoyed a power of ther for some timo.’ 

which we can now have little idea ; and surely much “ I now turn to Thomas Wilde, who had to struggle, 
of error, much of wrong, may be pardoned in a man a-prainst infinitely greater difficulties than his school- 
who very rarely, if ever used bis strength for evil, 

but was continually exerting it for good. his speech, and in the third he had no college con- 

We are to consider, then, this volume but as the nexious or reputation to lift him forward. But he had 
Induction : and as such, it is highly interesting. It a strong and indomitable will, and a natural energy 

relates the incidents of Mr. Jerdau’s early life, and ih& }. F ould n ?. fc ropulaed-unswerving finnness and 
‘ / rtm * untiring application were his marked characteristics : 

lliose of his career up to lus occupation us Editor of ho would give up nothing he had determined upon; he 
the “ Sun ” newspaper ; of the compuniuus of liia would yield to no opposition ; and his abilities were 
younger days, some striking anecdotes are introduced: already of a very masculine order. Accordingly, when 
the following passages arc'nut. without their moral: he entorad the law wan attorney he was as .ure of sue- 
i 1 1 -i. i i I. , • . -i . cess as Pollock woh at the bar. and thus they speedily 

happy would it have been had such ideas occurred to ouLstrinn«H and Inft mn far in .liatanM. 


nappy wouiu it nave uecn nan suen lucas occurrca to outstripped and left me far in the distance, 
the writer ut the commencement, rather than the “ For why I 1 unsteadily forsook the choice of a pro- 
close of his career. tension, and, within a few years, found myself leaning 

for life on the fragile crutch of literature for my support. 

“ David and Frederick Pollock, and Thomas Wilde, And here again would I earnestly advise every enthu- 
wore the most active and distinguished contributors, siastic thinker, every fair scholar, every ambitious author, 
and when I reflect on the circumstance, and that the every inspired poet, without independent fortune, to 
first died Sir David and Chief Justice of Bombay, the fortify themselves also with a something more worldly 
second is Sir Frederick and Lord Chief Baron of Her to do. A living in the Church is not uncongenial with 
Majesty's Court of Exchequer, and the third, Lord Truro, the pursuits of the thinker aud scholar, the practice of 
the other day Lord High Chancellor of England, the medicine is not inconsistent with the labours of the 
foremost civil subject of the realm, I cannot but marvel author, and the chiuking of fees in the law is almost in 
at the fate of their fourth and their not very unequal tuning with the harmony of the poets verse. Let no 
competitor. My prospects were apparently as bright as > man be bred to literature alone, for, as has been far leas 
theirs, my cleverness (not to use a vainer phrase) was truly said of another occupation, it will not be bread to 
only too much .acknowledged, and my career has nob him. Fallacious hopes, bitter disappointments, uncer- 
beon altogether fruitless in the service of my country tain rewards, vile impositions, and censure and slander 
and fcilow-crcatnres. 1 have laboured, too, os constantly from the oppressors are thoir lot, as sure as ever they 
and severely, and produced effects which have had bcnc- put pen to paper for publication, or risk their peace of 
ficial contemporary influence, and may, I trust, secure mind on the black, black sea of printer’s ink. With a 
for my name a remembrance in times to come ; yet look fortune to sustain, or a profession to stand by, it may 
I with my aspirations crushed, from the clouded bottom still be bad enough ; but witbqut one or the other it is 
of the hill, rejoicing in and admiring, not envying, my as foolish as alchemy, as desperate as suicide.” 
early comrade, who having bravely climbed the auramit, . „f 


they range along the height, and in happiness enjoy the 
brilliant region, on which, humanly Bpcaking, warm and 
eternal sunshine settles. 


i enjoy the A subsequent chapter contains a minute account of 
warm and the circumstances connected with the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval, in 1812. The subject is of little interest: 


" But w kat is the moral lesson I would draw from aui ] sca rcely merits the importance Mr. Jerdan seems 
whT<M l ultimately 1 ! ^o^y fiff!* T^ns * Have attached to it. There w» nothmg remark- 
are not for to seek. Frederick Pollock completed his able in the affair, the page which contains a plan of 
education in an English University, where the highest “the lobby” in which it took place, no one will nqw 
honours were awarded to his great abilities, and inde- cfirc f or . while the expression of regret that the page 
fatigable and zealous exertions. In every branch and not big enough to give a trucing of ihe pistol used, 
class he was among tho foremost, and, as Senior » *» ® . it .? «■»■»• 

Wrangler, was the foremost of liis year, carrying off the savours somewhat too much of the Victoria. 

- glorious prize from many a splendid and dangerous Subsequent chapters contuin accounts of a visit to 
rival. In short, ho had the vision of the future dis- p Hr j s> the cver-memorable year 1814. These ac- 

and Boul*to°ito ^iffiu.^nerarfeg^.t.d’Xl «° u “ t8 » re «■«» ! h'* 4 “*<* “ e ™ 44en “***«■ 
the firet groat College step, his oven path needed no memory ; unhappily, it was never the practice of Mr. 
more than unflinching perseverance in the course he Jerdan to make notes : he lived far too little with the 
had so auspiciously begun. From Edinburgh I corre- p as t. From this part of the book we extract the 

sponded with him in his onward movement, and occasion- /. u . 

ally added my mite of research to his studious inveBti- 1U ° * 

gat ions, which was of some advantage to me, though it “ It was on the first or the second day I dined at 
could be of very little to him, and only proves tho deep Beauvilliora, that a fair Saxon-looking gentleman caxne 
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and seated himself At my table. I think he chose the 
seat advertently, from having observed, or gathered, 
that I was fresh from London. Wc speedily entered 
into conversation, and ho pointed out to me some of the 
famous individuals who were doing justice to the Pari* 
slan cookery at the various tables around— probably 
about twenty in all. Ab he mentioned their names I 
could not repress my enthusiasm— a spirit burning over 
England when I left it only a few days before— and my 
now acquaintance seemed to be much gratified by my 
ebullitions. ‘Well,’ said he, to a question from me, 
1 that is Davidoff, tho colonel of the Black Cossacks.’ 
I shall not repeat my exclamations of surprise and plea- 
sure at the sight of this terrific leader, who had hovered 
ovor tho enemy everywhere, cut off so many resources, 
and performed such incredible marches and actions as 
to render him and his Cossacks the dread of their foes. 
* Is this/ inquired my companion, ' tho opinion of Eng- 
land V 1 assured him it was, and let out the Bocret of 
my editorial consequence, in proof that I was a compe- 
tent witness. On this a change of scene ensued. My 
incognito walked across to Davidoff, who forthwith filled 
and sent me a glass of his wine (tho glass he was using), 
and drank my health. I followed the example, and Bent 
mine in return, and the compliment was completed. 
But it did not stop with this single instance. My 
new fair-oomploxioned friend wont to another table, 
and spoke with a bronzed and hardy-looking warrior, 
from whom he came with another similar bumper to 
me, and the request that I would drink wine with 
General Czemicheff. I was again in flames ; but it is 
unnecessary to repeat the manner in which I, on that, 
to mo, memorable day, took wine with half-a-dozcn of 
the most distinguished generals in the allied service. 

“While this toasting-bout was going on, a sccdy- 
looking old gentleman came in, and 1 noticed that some 
younger officers rose and offered him a place, which ho 
rejected, till a vacancy occurred, and then he quietly 
sat down, Bwallowcd liis two dozen of green oysters as a 
whot, and proceeded to dine with an appetite. By this 
time my visd-vis had resumed his scat, and, after what 
had passed, 1 felt myself at liberty to ask him the favour of 
informing me who he himself was ! 1 was soon answered. 
He was a Mr. Parris of Hamburgh, whoBO prodigious com- 
missariat engagements with the grand nmiy had been 
fulfilled in a manner to prosper the war; and I was now 
at no loss to account for his intimacy with its heroes. 
It so happened that I knew and was on friendly terms 
with some of his near relations; and so the two hours 
I have described took the value of two years. But the 
climax had to come. Who was the rather secdy-looking 
personage whom the aides-de-camp appeared so ready 
to accommodate) Oh that was Bluclicr ! If I was out- 
rageous before, I was mad now. I explained to Mr. 
Parris the feeling of England with regard to this hero ; 
and that amid the whole host of great and illustrious 
names, his hod become the most glorious of all, and was 
really the one which filled most unanimously and loudly 
the trump of fame. He told me that an assurance of 
this would bo most gratifying to the marshal, who 
thought much of the approbation of England, and 


asked my leave to communicate to him wbatl had said. 
1 could have no objection ; but after a short colloquy, 
Blucher did not sona his glass to me— he came himself, 
and I hob-nobbed with the Immortal soldier. I ad* 
dressed him in French, to which ho would not listen ; 
and 1 then told him in English of the glorious cstima* 
tion in which he was held in my country, which Mr. 
Parris translated into German; and if evor high grati- 
fication was evinced by man, it was by Blucher on this 
occasion. I bad the honour of breakfasting with him 
at his hotel next morning, when the welcome matter 
was discussed more circumstantially, and he evinced the 
greatest delight." 

We hope and believe that as Ihcfse volumes proceed, 
they will increase in interest; no doubt by J their aid 
we shall be enabled to make, or to renew, acquaintance 
with many of the notabilities of our age and country : 
we shall learn something too, it may be, of writers 
whose anonymous works have obtained fame while 
they arc themselves forgotten. But again we warn 
Mr. Jerdan that he has undertaken a task of great 
difficulty : upon the issue of which more perhaps than 
he imagines may depend. The position of a man of 
letters is, as lie well explains, one of peril, at the out- 
set in life. Mr. Jerdan can do what many cannot do 
—speak of this peril for half a century, from the age 
of twenty to that of three-score and ten: but he must 
do so, with the full knowledge he possesses of tho 
causes that make it perilous ; and it will be his duly 
so to expose these causes as to warn, and thus secure, 
those who are to come after him. We believe he will 
not seek to wear the mask himself : but he must ex- 
hibit others also unmasked. We repeat, that upon 
the volumes here begun very much may depend. Wc 
earnestly hope that Mr. Jerdan will consider how much 
lie may teach posterity. But one thing is certain; 
wc cannot conclude the brief notice of his introductory 
volume, without bearing testimony to the character of 
the writer, in so far as regards his public career ns 
Editor of 1 lie “ Literary Gazette.*’ Upon this subject it 
will be no doubt our duty to dilate, when we come to 
consider the publication in its completed state. 

That the first part has been loosely put together, 
without plan or arrangement, is quite dear. Mr. 
Jerdan seems to have been embarrassed by the multi- 
plicity of his memories, and the mass of correspondence 
through which he has had to wade; they are confused, 
mingled together without harmony; and although 
highly interesting and often vnluailo, lose much of 
their effect from the waut of apparent purpose in 
putting them forth. 
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PREFACE. 


The Editor of “ Sharpe's London Magazine " greets her subscribers on the 
termination of her first half-yearly task ; hoping she has done well, yet promising 
to do better — inasmuch as her resources will be increased, and her plans more 
thoroughly developed during the year that approaches. She has already received 
much valuable co-operation, and can safely assure her readers, that in every 
respect the next volume will equal, and, in some of its arrangements, surpass, that 
which is now a candidate for public favour. 

Will the subscribers permit her to say that she never “ makes up " the table 
of contents, or cuts the leaves of “ tlic last number," without surprise at the small 
price charged for a magazine combining so much artistic and literary attraction — 
every page of which is liberally paid for. 

If “the public" will call to mind, that the Contributors forming the “ Staff” 
of the Magazine, are among tlic best and most popular authors of the day; and, 
that, in addition to what is brilliant and amusing, there is much solid and useful 
information, hallowed by religious but not sectarian principles, in every Part — 
each adorned by two delicate line engravings, she thinks “the public" will 
agree with her, in considering “Sharpe's London Magazine" to be the 
cheapest periodical published in London, and that the publisher deserves cordial 
and extensive patronage, risking, as he does, a large capital, to enable families to 
obtain so much of the best and purest literature, for the sum of One Shilling ! 

The Editor would entreat the attention of Parents to the fact that she watches 
every page with minute care, so that nothing can creep in that may not be read 
aloud in the domestic circle. She congratulates her readers ou the termination 
of “ another year," and prays that they may meet together at the commencement 
of the new, with increased happiness, and increased trust — one in the other. 

A. M. H. 
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RECOLLECTIONS BY A QUARANTINE DETENU. | 

Two hundred and ElQiiTY-EiGHT days, the system, as they have not yet recovered the 
during my wanderings in the Mediterranean, flight occasioned by the memorable plague of 
having been unavoidably passed in the lazza- 1720, which carried off 43,000 persons. The 
rcttos of France, Italy, Egypt, and Malta, I feci barbarous codes of the Health-office, and their 
I have some right to record a few jottings— j accompanying train ' of bugbears and extor- 
ancnt the miseries, impositions, and thousand tier., are never-failing sources of patronage 
torments, entailed upon unfortunate travellers i and profit, independent of being ready engines 
by that monster-piece of charlatanism yclept ! of tyranny in the hands of tho petty despots 
Quarantine. When the Duke of Buckingham who govern some of the shores of this sea. In 
laid, as his heaviest anathema, upon the cur ( the first place, shoals of hungry government 
that snapped at his ducal fingers the wish hangers-on arc provided for; secondly, tho 
that the brute “was married and settled in 1 mulcts imposed in the shape of fees arc no 
the country,” his grace evidently knew little contemptible addition to their finances ; and 
of quarantine, or I ween the sentence of a thirdly, during seasons of popular excitement, 
banishment to Cliowbent, or tho depths of the ! the means afforded by the pretext of contagious 
New Forest, for the term of a life, would no ‘ disease raging in any other country possessing 
doubt have been exchanged for a month’s i institutions of a liberal order, cut off all inter- 
rcsidencc in the lazzaretto of Alexandria, amid ! course between the respective inhabitants until 
the flics and other Egyptian plagues, and j the dangerous jicriod has passed by. 
perhaps during a Khamsccn wind, bearing [ Malta, which is so dependent upon Sicily 
upon its hot breath clouds of sand, so subtle for supplies of nearly every description, has at 
as to penetrate oven the recesses of a watch, various times suffered much inconvenience by 
to say nothing of tho parched and excoriated this most, arbitrary system, and more parti- 
throat and blood-shot eyes of the traveller cularly during tho late outbreak in the latter 
but lately landed from Bcirout or J affa, and island, as tho Neapolitan authorities were con- 
stricken, perhaps, with tho fatal Syrian fever. stan tly spreading reports of small-pox and other 

Quarantine, as a sanatory measure, is, iu , diseases as having broken out in the former, 

reality, in the Mediterranean states, but of solely owing to British policy having inclined 

secondary importance, when compared with towards the cause of the insurgent Sicilians: 

its other less ostensible uses, although tho these falsehoods, until disproved, and in all 

checking of contagion through its means is cases with much delay and trouble, were the 

made the pretext for its troublesome enact- means of interrupting the communication be- 

ments, and the fussy, provoking puerilities tween the islands, — the teeming productions 

of the legions of officials living by the abuse ; of Sicily rotting in her fields, while the craving 

who seem, however, I must say, as far as they Maltese sighs in vain for the picturesque 

arc concerned, to be in solemn earnest in their speronara,* with raking mast and tapering 

ideas of its importance as an efficacious stayer . . ■■ - 

of tho progress of the destroyer. The good * A kiud of large> 0 p en boat> witll i atteen gailg| 
people of Marseilles arc devout adherents to a number of which trade between Sicily and Malta, 
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yard, and whose gaudily-painted hull, deeply 
submerged with plentiful Btorcs of pulse, grain, 
and wine, and gunwales high-heaped with 
the orange, the grape, and the melon, once 
gladdened his eyes at the Marina, at the 
custom-house, and at the stairs of Nix Man- 
giore,* the soubriquet of these famous steps 
being at such a juncture very appropriate. 

The intercourse between Egypt and Syria 
is greatly trammelled by quarantines, each 
countiy being considered, in the Health-office 
phraseology of the other, as “suspected;” an 
evil which told heavily upon the comforts of 
the crew of a little English schooner, named 
the Emmetjee , which for some years conveyed 
the mails between Alexandria and Bcirout. 
Under this system of retaliatory measures, she 
rode quarantine at both places, and actually 
has had, for the period of a year or more, the 
yellow flag continually flying, and her crew 
confined to their diminutive bark, not larger 
than a fishing-smack — a run on shore being as 
unattainable by them as by tho phantom ma- 
riners of the tabled ghost-ship of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The little Eminence was for some 
years the retreat of a venerable man, whose 
white hairs and services in every climo had 
given him just claims to the “ rad flag at the 
fore;” but, lacking friends and interest, he 
performed, os a lieutenant, the humble duty of 
guarding the letter-bag. The schooner being 
a merchant vessel, upon her services being 
dispensed with by the Admiralty, the fine old 
officer was sent adrift at Alexandria, nearly 
3,000 miles from England, without government 
having made any provision for his departure, 
from a coast on which the comforts necessary 
to his declining years were so much abridged 
by the pitiless regulations of quarantine. The 
well-known liberality, however, of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company, in giving this 
gentleman a passage from Alexandria, re- 
medied the shortcomings of the Admiralty. 

An absurd anomaly amid the strictness of 
Egyptian quarantine requires notice. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a traveller has arrived at 
Alexandria, by sea, from the Holy Land, and 
is desirous of proceeding to Malta by the 
English steamer i ho is of course immured in 
the lazzaretto until the vessel sails, and at the 
proper time is released from his prison, and 
placed in a wretched boat, both dirty and 
leaky, and which is dragged at the stem of 
another, rowed by Arabs, to the anchorage of 

* Nix mamgiare means, in Maltese dialect, “ No- 
thing to eat and the stairs, having been made 
during a period of searcity, to give employment to 
the poor, derive their soubriquet from that season. 


tho packet. Upon coming alongside, it is pro- 
bable ho discovers that the vessel is not ready 
for sea — tho “ mails ” arc not on board — and 
he is in consequence forbidden to ascend the 
gangway ladder, as such a proceeding would 
entail an immediate quarantine, and at once 
cut off all communication between tho ship 
and tho shore, — a very serious inconvenience 
ut the busy hour or two previous to departure. 
In this predicament, the Arabs immediately 
mako tho poor voyageur's boat fast to the 
rudder-chains of the Bteazncr, and leave him 
in solitary grandeur, perched on the summit 
of a pile of trunks, to contemplate, like another 
Marius, tawny ruins on the distant beach, 
their crumbling outlines wavering or trembling 
in the loom of the hot haze; or, nearer at 
hand, his cyo rests upon the rudder, the cabin 
windows, and the keel of the jolly-boat which 
dangles above him; while ever and anon the old 
adage of “ listeners never hearing any good of 
themselves,” is exemplified, to the marvellous 
disturbance of his equanimity of temper, by 
facetious early arrivals among tho passengers, 
who, stealing a peep, retreat a few paces from 
the taflrail, and, eotto voce , thus indulge, more 
candidly than politely, in speculations as to the 
unknown: — “I wonder who upon earth that 
is ! ” — “ Did you ever see such un outrageous 
hat upon any man ? ”■ — “ I wonder where did 
that fellow shave last?” — “How they would 
stare at him in the park!” — “ I say, is it not 
preciously hot ? come, let us see if we can’t 
find a bottle of soda water.” 

Time wears on — one, two, three, four long 
hours run their sluggish sands out; tho sun 
gets fierce and fiercer still ; in vain tho eye, 
averted from the dusty palms and painfully 
glittering shore of the South, wanders seaward 
to the cooler North, in scorch of the long dark 
lines, which, making tho blue deeper still, and 
tinging the shallower waters near the reels 
with streaks of fainter green, till at last, over- 
leaping the rocky barriers of El Xotf and 
El Hout in snowy flakes, herald ) the welcome 
sea breezes ; — fruitless is the search ; the bird- 
like sail of tho humble c^enne J — the white 
turban and Bwarthy face of her “rais," or 
steersman-— even the chibouk, with which he 
soothes himself into a tranquillity rivalling 
Nature’s c alm — are faithfull y reflected on the 
unruffled harbour. During these weary hours* 
our poor traveller has passed through the 
various stages of annoyance and irritation | 

•f* Rocks forming part of the barrier stretching 
across the mouth of the harbour, and between 
which are tho passages. 

X Djermc, a kind of boat with latteeh sails. 
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he, however, is now completely “ used up,” 
and, in dreamy resignation, oscillates with the 
rocking of his boat upon the light ground- 
swell ; his head is aching violently ; his nose 
is blistered ; does he close his eyes to exclude 
the glare P millions of little bubbling atoms 
spring up and down in fantastic polkas, till, 
quite bewildered, he once more opens them, 
to cherish a very pardonable delusion of his 
having become, somehow or other, a denizen 
of a world in which sea, sky, land, trees, ships 
— all, ore glowing copper j and in this hal- 
lucination, caused by the rays of a noontide 
Egyptian sun at his highest northern declina- 
tion, at last approaches tho welcome period of 
his release. A greater bustlo ensues — tho 
moils and captain come off together; the 
former are tossed on board without ceremony, 
and the latter, running up tho ladder, says, in 
a breath, to the officer receiving him at the 
gangway, “ Now, Mr. Topmaul, bundlo the 
mails in at once, if you please. Arc you hove 
short P” — “Yes, sir, to a stay peak.” — “Run 
a line out to that corvette to get her head 
round. Have your jibs clear,” &c. &c. Tho 
busy skipper, then, at a glance, comprehends 
the occupants of tho thronged quarter-deck, — 
the grizzled cx-commandcr-in-chief of Tank- 
square presidency, the collector of Apollo Bun- 
der, the deputy-judgo of Cooley Bazaar, and 
the senior kettle-drum of the Currywallahbad 
cavalry, with the political resident at the 
Ladronc Islands, are the great guns ; a crowd 
of less distinguished liver-affected Qui-His, 
Ducks, and Mulls,* with a filling-in of little 
sore-eyed, rice-crammed babies, and their dingy 
ayahs, parroquets, and Persian cats, complete 
his survey; during which, brief os it is, dire 
alarm seizes his soul, in consequence of un- 
mistakcablo manifestations being made by 
some of tho nabobs of a desire to appeal to 
him, at the early stage of four hours before 
dinner, to settle tho important matter of pre- 
cedency at table, generally a quecstio vexata 
among Indian passengers. By an ccl-liko 
manoeuvre he escapes the snare, and gains the 
stern, where, looking over the tafiroil, the 
hapless stranger, now almost baked to a turn, 
catches his eye. Inquiries are rapidly made 
and answered ; the skipper, melted with pity, 
bawls out lustily, “ Mr. Topmaul, clear the ship 
at once of strangers from the shore.” — “ Bless 
me, here ’s a poor gentleman four hours under 
the stern.” — “ What a treat he must have had 
of it under such a sun!” 

* Noma da guerre given in badinage to tho resi- 
dents of tho three presidencies, Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras, among themselves. 


The orders are quickly obeyed, and our tra- 
veller, scrambling up the ladder, rushes to his 
cabin, and, in an hour, bathed, shaved, and 
curled, is haply recognized, on his re-appear- 
ance, as the very Antinous of Curzon-shreet 
and the embryo lion of the season, the Eothen 
of Belgravia. 

In the meantime the ahip, now placed in 
quarantine, emerges from amid the pasha’s 
line-of-battle ships, and timber-carrying fri- 
gates of that great utilitarian; and, steaming 
past a perfect grove of windmills, turns sharp 
to the right, when, abreast of the Tombs of 
the Kings, and keeping to starboard the light- 
house and palace on Point Eunostos, and far 
to tho left the island and fortifications of 
Marabut, threads her devious course amid the 
reefs, forming the Boghaz Pass t or Channel, 
and regains the open sea. 

When the soundings, deepening to sixteen 
feet, signify to the Arab pilot that his know- 
ledge is no longer needed, he descends from 
tho paddle-box; the clanking engines pause 
for a space, and a boat, hitherto towed astern 
of the ship, is hauled up to the gangway, and 
the follower of the prophet prepares to leave 
the pocket, but first begging the usual “back- 
sheesh ” of a couple of bottles of booza or ale, 
and a loaf or two of bread ; he also receives 
his certificate of pilotage on paper , and un- 
avoidably comes in contact with the crew 
when going over the side. It is hardly to be 
credited, after all the fuss that had been made 
about the poor passenger, that the pilot and 
his boat’s crew land again, in perhaps an hour, 
at Alexandria, freed from all restriction^ im- 
posed by quarantine ; yet were the ship from 
any cause to put back, she would be sub- 
jected to the some length of quarantine as 
that allotted to tho Syrian traveller ; — such is 
one of the inconsistencies of this system ! 

Cloth, hair, wool, silk, feathers, and many 
other articles ore, in the jargon of quarantine, 
styled “susceptible,” that is, capable of con- 
veying contagion. Does the skirt of a fellow- 
detenu in the lazzaretto touch yours, you are 
detained to share the remainder of his cap- 
tivity, even if your quarantine should expire 
this evening and his to-morrow morning. Does 
a poor bird escape from its cage, a whole 
garrison trembles, — as at Gibraltar, when a 
beautiful Himalayan pheasant, belonging to 
Lord E — ■ — , flew upon the rocks near the New 
Mole, from the packet on board which his 
lordship was passenger ; yet, strange to say, 


f The central channel through the reefe, and 
possessing the deepest water. 
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the pigeons of Valletta seem to have a pre- 
scriptive claim -to set all sanatorial regulations 
at defiance, and, although feathered, and of 
course “ susceptible,” keep up a regular com- 
munication between Valletta and the lazza- 
rettos in the following manner. 

Malta imports large quantities of corn, prin- 
cipally from Ibraila, Galatz, and Odessa, and 
which is discharged into open lighters while 
in quarantine; the grain, thus temptingly 
displayed, attracts numbers of pigeons, that 
alight upon the rigging of the vessels, and 
from which clothes, perhaps, arc hanging to 
dry, and thence, perching on the grain-lighters, 
fill their crops, and when-satisfied, wheel back 
j in airy circles to their dove-cots in Vullctta. 

Vessels, too, from Barbary and Egypt have 
| generally several pigeons on board; I have 
I frequently seen them vary the monotony of 
! their floating homes by flights into the city, the 
; regulations of the marine police being a dead 
j letter to the pretty strayers. 

A curious difference is made in the wisdom 
• of this yellow-flag legislature with regard to 
the “ susceptibility ” of gold and silver, us 
specie, or when wrought into those ornaments 
. for the fabrication of which Malta is so fumous. 

! All money taken from a person in quarantine I 
is plunged into a bucket of water prior to the J 
receiver touching it, and it is customary, v»hcn ] 
landing a quantity in bugs, to rip the latter 
open, and pass the treasure through a mixture 
1 of vinegar and water, lest contagion should 
i be communicated; yet, in the face of such 
! needless particularity, articles of jewellery arc 
handed from a seller in pratique * to a pur- 
I chaser in quarantine on tlic end of a short 
; board of two feet in length; the buyer handles 

| the articles, and those rejected urc again re- 

ceived by the jeweller without his having 
thought it at all necessary to submit them to 
the dipping process. AVhy such a distinction 
should bo made is, I suppose, one of the choice 
subtleties of quarantine. 

While thus arraigning the stupidities and 
annoyances of this bate noir of Mediterranean 
travel, it must be admitted that, in self de- 
fence, our possessions of Gibralta and Malta 
are forced to adhere to its ordonnances ; for, 
were they infringed by them, Spain, in the 
first place, and Naples, in the second, would 
rejoice in finding a pretext for their isolation ; 

| and, as it is known how much the comfort of 
the population of the Rock depends upon a 


* Pratique signifies not being in quarantine ; it 
is also applied to those who, having undergone 
quarantine, have just been released. 


daily intercourse with St. Roque and Algeciroa, 
and also how indispensable Sicily is to Malta, 
we cannot marvel at the anxiety displayed by 
tho authorities of our Mediterranean strong- 
holds to maintain a state of free pratique . 

I once, at Malta, was a witness of the in- 
convenience caused by that island being put 
in quarantine, occasioned by the captain of 
an English brig which had arrived from 
Alexandria, and was anchored, as usual, in 
the quarantine harbour. The unsophisticated 
Northcountryman landed in tho most open 
and natural manner at Marsamuscetto steps, 
and, unquestioned, walked across the city with 
liis wife tucked under his arm; the worthy 
couple took it leisurely, remarking this and 
wondering at that, until they found their way 
to tho Marina, or quay of the grand harbour, 
where the agent of the skipper meeting them, 
was of course quite confounded at their ap- 
pearance, and precipitately harried the unwel- 
come visitors back to tlicir brig. The news 
flew fast, and the foreign consuls in the island 
[ lost no time in advertising their various go- 
vernments of the circumstance. The Nea- 
politan packet was sent away by the consul 
v\ itliout being allowed to land her passengers ; 
the French steamer was driven away in the 
same manner ; the Bull-dog steam sloop-of-war, 
dispatched on a mission of importance to Italy, 
was placed in strict quarantine upon her arrival 
at Genoa, and all Malta declared to be in tho 
same predicament. The poor skipper — the 
cause of nil this hurly-burly — was imprisoned, 
and people spoke of hanging, or transportation 
at least, as his probable doom : however, upon 
its being discovered that he, not having visited 
the Mediterranean before, was quite ignorant 
of the subtleties of quarantine, government 
released him upon the payment of a small 
penalty. 

A proof of the anxiety of the Maltese to 
preserve their pratique may be inferred from 
one or two anecdotes : — 

A poor shopkeeper of Valletta, who, among 
others, flocked across to the parlatorio of tho 
lazznretto to offer his wares to the homeward 
Indian passengers, had sold a pair of lacc 
mittens to an officer of the Indian army ; the 
latter, dissatisfied with his purchase, threw 
them back in tho man's face. The moment 
they came in contact with him, the surrounding 
crowd, like the fellow herd of the hunted deer, 
at once drove him from amongst them, and 
sprang off in nil directions, screaming “ Qua- 
rantine, quarantine." The poor fellow was 
instantly mado liable to the twelve days' im- 
prisonment, and, in addition to the interruption 
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of Ilia business during that period, incurred 
the usual expense of a guardiano : his appeals 
to the gentleman for some remuneration were 
piteous; the latter, however, imperious and 
selfish, turned upon his heel, and again em- 
barking for the good fare and comfort of the 
packet, bestowed not a thought upon the poor 
smaitch * thus the victim of the proverbially 
insolent humours of a spoiled Anglo-Indian. 

Another affair of this nature caused much 
merriment, as the sufferer happened to be one 
of the principal officials of the lnzzarctto, 
who, although attending to their duties at 
the establishment during the day, still arc not 
in quarantine, by their taking good care to 
avoid coming in contact witli those who are ; 
having seen all tho poor wights locked up for 
the night, they cross the harbour to enjoy tho 
society of their families in Valletta. 

The burly and smiling-coimtenanced Signor 
Janino had locked up all for the night, and 
wending his way to the boat, was happy in 
I the anticipation of escorting liis fair ajwm in 
all her glories of silk faldetta , f massive car- 
rings, and weighty chain, to some fantasia { or 
other — whether the illumination of the church 
of St. John, the feta of St. Publio, or the 
I baptism of the new cathedral bell — when all 
the gobe-tnouchea of Malta rejoiced in seeing 
the complaisant governor aiul his lady be- 
coming its spoiiaoi-s, — I know not ; some plea- 
sure expedition of the kind, nevertheless, he 
had in view, when nbluck-bcardcd, mustaehoed, 
and spectacled comm ism ire, or purser of a 
French packet from Alexandria, landed for 
u moment to read some document to Signor J., 
and which, when perused, was by the polite 
Gaul torn up and tlirmvn into the w ater ; one 
tiny fragment, however, wafted buck by nn 
eddying zephyr, alighted upon tho shiny boot 
of our poor Signor, — a tremendous assault, 
which frightened the attendant guardianos , 
and caused them to fly from their tainted chief, 
all uttering the terrible cry of “ Quarantine.” 
Tho poor fellow, with rueful face, meekly or- 
dered his own incarceration, and was locked 
up, to the intense delight of the other inmates, 
to share their imprisonment. 

A young midshipman was very near being 
the cause of putting the squadron in quarantine 


* Smaitch , the universal appellation bestowed 
by the English upon the lower classes of tho 
Maltese. 

*1* Faldetta, a black silk hood, covering the head, 
and descending below the waist; a Maltese woman 
alone understanding how to wear it with grace. 

x Fantasia, a name applied b,y the Levantines to 
all public amusements indiscriminately. 


upon one occasion : the little fellow WM sent 
in a boat, with ten or twelve men, to Marsa- 
muscctto harbour, to deliver dispatches to one 
of tho Oriental packets, which, as usual, had 
culled at Malta on her way from Alexandria to 
England ; the steamer was surrounded by coal- 
lighters and other craft, and, instead of putting 
bis packet upon the gunwale of one of these, 
whence it would have been banded into the 
ship, the thoughtless hoy ran up her side, and 
gave his letters to one of the crew. An 
outcry was immediately raised by tho host of 
guardianos surrounding the vcsac’, by which 
he saw the mistake he had made ; however, he 
rushed buck to his boat, find of course placed 
his crew in the same dilemma. At once, they 
rowed away manfully to reach tho Grand Har- 
bour and regain their ship (one of the line) ; 
then ensued a most animating chase on the 
part of the quarantine and polic-c boats : but 
onr little hero, alter a long pull, being unfor- 
tunately headed off by one of the yellow pack, 
was compelled to row to the lazzaretto, where, 
for twelve days, he and his men rusticated, — 
tlu’ lulling melody of the grinding holystoncs,§ 
and the four o'clock reveille , being unheard by 
them until exactly one day after the packet 
had landed her passengers in free pratique at 
Southampton. 

Among the many lazzarettos of tho Medi- 
terranean, that of Malta is, with regard to 
comfort, interior economy, and tho civility 
of its officials, immeasurably superior to any 
other ; and as a slight peep into tho menage 
of such an establishment may be a novelty to 
those who “ live at home at case,” I shall place 
my reader’s eye at the little hole in the show- 
man’s box, and let him judge for himself. 

On the north-east side of the island of 
Malta are two deep indentations, which, cut- 
ting into the coast for a depth of nearly two 
miles, form, w ith the aid of their interior and 
lund-lockcd creeks of Bighi, Burmoln, the Cora- 
dino, Missida, and Piet a, two safe and spacious 
harbours ; they arc parallel to each other, and 
on the tongue of land, which like a high ridge 
separates them, and about half-a-mile across, 
is built the city of Valletta. Tho easternmost, 
or largest basin, is called the “ Grand Harbour,” 
and that to the westward is named “ Mum* 
muscetto,” and appropriated solely to vessels 
in quarantine. The entrance of tho latter 
haven is very nnirow, and has on the righti 
when sailing in, a small fortress called Fort 
Tigne, which displuys a union jack upon the 


§ Soft flattened stones with which sailors scrub 
the decks, sand and water also being used, ■ 
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arrival or departure of a packet ; on the left, 
the fortifications and lighthouse-tower of St. 
Elmo overhang deep caverns, worn by the 
billows of fierce grecales,* and which, in the 
storms of each revolving winter, rush into 
their Blippery recesses, threatening with hoarse 
roarings farther to undermine the lofty bul- 
warks, and topple them with their dark tiers 
of iron cannon into the blue Mediterranean. 

The lazzaretto is situated on tho south side 
of an island, about half-a-mile in length by a 
quarter in breadth, and which is on the west- 
ernmost shvre of the harbour; it resembles, 
however, a peninsula more than an islet, as it 
is joined by a short causeway and bridge to 
the main ; on its eastern end, which juts out 
into the harbour, and directly facing Valletta, 
is Fort Manocl, sometimes used as a lazzaretto, 
but more frequently as a garrison. The various 
buildings which form the lazzaretto extend, in 
a slightly curved line, from cost to west, for 
about five hundred yards, and forming hollow 
squares behind the long and continuous front 
facing the harbour, the upper part of which 
front, or screen, is occupied by travellers ; the 
ground floor, as well as the interiors of tho 
buildings, being generally appropriated to 
merchandize ; some, however, of the apart- 
ments looking into the courts are fitted up for 
detenus. The range to tho front consists of 
ground-floor, and one story above, which is 
reached by flights of stone steps projecting 
from each house; a flagged promenade, or 
rather a kind of quay, about fourteen feet in 
width, lies between the lazzaretto and the sea, 
and having at intervals doors across, which 
shut off the portion of walk opposite one di- 
vision of the range from the other. When all 
occupying the buildings are undergoing the 
some length of quarantine, the doors arc open 
until night, but when for different periods, 
they are usually kept closed. Passing through 
several of these doors, tho western extremity 
of the lazzaretto is gained; hero the dwellings 
are very indifferent, and ore situated further 
back from the water, having dirty courts full of 
puddle-holes before them; — these places are 
mere dens, swarming with vermin, and are the 
retreats of the Maltese coal-porters who have 
been coaling the packets in quarantine, and 
also of tho hadgjis, or pilgrims from Mecca, 
who, in hundreds at a time, perform their 
purification at Malta, bo as to sail from the 
island in pratique to their homes in Bengasi, 
Tunis, or Morocco. More to tho westward, 


* Grecate, a tempestuous north-east wind, which 
makes the north coast of Malta a 44 lee shore.” 


and near the little causeway, is a large isolated 
building, with extensive courts and cells, in- 
tended as on hospital and lodging* for plague 
patients ; however, it is very fortunately but 
seldom required. Between this establishment 
and tho apartments of the hadgjis is a steep 
scrambling space, occupiod by the cemetery 
and farm -yard j — the former is small and 
crowded with tombs, many of the inscriptions 
telling of travellers who, bearing in their 
bosoms the seeds of Syrian fever, found a 
resting-placo in this deoolato and neglected 
little burying-ground — it being a singular cir- 
cumstance that this malady, in tho same 
manner os the fever of Java, often proves 
fatal in regions possessing dissimilar climes, 
and more than a thousand miles distant from 
its legitimate hunting grounds. 

This spot has an uncared-for and dismal 
aspect — a rank description of tangled weed 
overruns it — the foot-path has fallen in, in 
many places, and, owing to the heavy rains of 
winter and the friableness of the soil, several 
of tho tombs are deflected from the perpen- 
dicular, being nearly on their sides, and the 
headstones of graves, once upright, are nod- 
ding in all directions, — sad evidences of the 
lack of that care which, in happier England, is 
piously bestowed upon tho mementos of those 
sleeping below, but not accorded in this darker 
land, now that the hands which had raised the 
tablets were busy in other and distant scenes, 
and none remained to bestow a passing care 
upon tho mausoleums of all that waB left after 
the quick-lime — tho only shroud permitted to 
tlioso who die in the lazzaretto. Among the 
inscriptions is a tribute offered to the good qua- 
lities of a faithful servant, who had attended 
Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore during their 
Eastern travel ; and many monuments of pre- 
tension, erected by the cheerfully-given dollars 
of our kind-hearted blue-jackets and marines, 
record, in terms of honest and unmistakeable 
affection, the manly virtues of their mess- 
mates, some of whom had died 'jjf wounds 
received during the “war in Syria;” and 
others who, while more peacefully employed 
in securing to their country the 14 marbles 
of the Xanthus,” had inhaled the pestilential 
vapours of the fever-stricken coasts of Asia 
Minor. 

Quietly walking out of tho cemetery, we are 
piloted through tho farm-yard by tho good 
Mr. Borg, who is the 44 chief” of this part of 
tho premises. It is divided into several large 
courts, surrounded by stables and sheds, the 
latter accommodating cattle landed from the 
Barbary states, and which, with geeso from 
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Egypt, perform their due portion of quaran- 
tine aa well aa the nobler animal — man) when, 
at last being quite purified, they find them- 
selves devoted, in the regular course of things, 
to appease the cravings of the queen’s good 
subjects of Valletta, both civil and military, 

In. the eastern part of the lazzaretto the 
offioes of the superintendent and other officials 
are situated j the parfatorio, or place for con- 
vening with those suspected, and also the 
savoury regions of the cuciniere t are at this 
end. 

And now, having seen tho outsido of the 
building, wo shall have a look at the harbour, 
and tell of the very strict regulations in force 
upon this small sheet of water. 

Sentries are posted on tho shores of Mnrsa- 
muscetto in all directions where a landing may 
be effected ; and their orders ore to fire upon 
any persons breaking the laws by forcing their 
way on shore. All ships must hoist a yellow 
flag, and their boats, when moving on tho 
harbour, have to do tho same ; but none are 
permitted to be about after sunset except those 
belonging to the quarantine establishment, or 
to whom a special permission has been given, 
and upon no account without a guardinno. 
Should a boat require to pass from the Grand 
Harbour to Marsamuscctto a pass has to bo 
procured for her from tho oilico of tho captain 
of tho port; this paper, upon entoring tho 
latter harbour, has to bo exhibited to a soldier, 
who from Fort TignG hails before allowing her 
to pass in. A man-of-war’s boat, and having 
her colours flying, is exempt ; but still, Hhould 
she bo bound to the lazzaretto, or to speak a 
vessel in quarantine, she is obliged first to 
repair to Marsamuscctto steps and embark a 
guardiano. This ceremony, however, is un- 
necessary when boats are merely crossing from 
these steps, or have come from the Grand 
Harbour bound to Sliema, a bathing-place 
scattered along the coast, which lies betwoen 
the harbour and the open sea : the western 
part rounds off into the Bay of St. Julian ; and 
Point Dragut, crowned by Fort TignG, forms 
the eastern end. 

All merchant vessels, both steam and sailing, 
must perform quarantine in Marsamuscctto ; 
steamers of war must do the same ; sailing 
ships of war, however, ride out their term in 
the Great Harbour, the former being more diffi- 
cult of access, owing to a reef projecting from 
Point Dragut, and which narrows the entrance 
materially. When ships have performed qua- 
rantine they are obliged to move round to the 
Grand Harbour. 

The duration of quarantine is fluctuating, 


being from twenty-one day* to twelve and 
less, and depends muoh upon the ship having 
clean or foul bills of health from her last port t 
some places, also, being deemed more likely to 
possess contagion than others, are less favoured 
by the Health-office regulations : one rule is 
certain, that a sailing merchant vessel has a 
longer period than a man-of-war or a steamer ; 
but her passengers, by going into the lazzaretto, 
have their quarantine curtailed. Should a 
steam vessel, however, have susceptible artioles 
on board as cargo, she lands them at once, her 
days of probation not beginning to count until 
such goods are discharged ; tho day of arrival 
reckons us one, even should she anchor at dark, 
as long us tho island has been seen by those 
on board before sunset. Once, when thirty- 
two miles distant, we made Malta like a 
little streak in the rays of the Betting sun, 
and thereby gained that day as a counting 
one. 

A few words now with regard to those 
human bctowb and bolts indispensablo in main- 
taining the integrity of quarantine, and dubbed 
guordianos, may not bo amiss. They are gene- 
rally elderly men, dressed in a blue jacket, with 
yellow cuff’s and collars, the remainder of the 
costume having no pretensions to uniform; one 
is attached to each traveller in the lazzaretto, 
unless there bo a small family party, and one 
is stationed on board each vessel riding in 
quarantine. Should a barge of coal be seen 
moving up the harbour, a guurdiano is perched 
upon tho grimy heap; or do you desire to have 
a moment’s chat with some friend incarcerated 
on board an unlucky packet, which, with sickly 
looking drooping flag and awning’d decks, 
simmers away her probation under the walls 
of Sa Maison* or off the Picta,f your old man 
of the sea, the guardiano, shares in the little 
confidences passing between your friend and 
yourself, as tho boat is obliged to lie at a 
respectable distance from tho gangway of the 
vessel, and barely within car-shot, for, should 
a stray end of thread, or an erratic morsel of 
paper (as in poor Janino’s caso), be wafted from 
the anchored hulk and alight upon your boat, 
all it contains are doomed to the same impri- 
sonment as those from whom the mischievous 
little fluttercr had descended. Government 
charges Is. 3d. per day, and 7 d. a day addi- 
tional (for food) for the compulsory attendance 
of the guardiano, amounting, in twelve days, 
to 11. 2s. 


* A well-known residence overlooking the qua- 
rantine harbour, 
f A kind of suburb to Valletta. 
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I shall now giro a sketch of the routine 
connected with my first day’s quarantine, os I 
think it will embrace nearly all the ceremonies 
of the SanitA, and no doubt will be recognized 
by some of my Indian friends. Upon the 
occasion of having seen Malta at so great a 
distance, I was a traveller in ono of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers, 
employed in running once a month with the 
Bombay mails on that portion of the route 
embracing Alexandria and Malta, the latter 
being the vessel’s head quarters ; part of the 
homeward mails being dispatched by a govern- 
ment Btcamer to Marseilles for overland trans- 
port to London, and tlio heavier division, 
together with the passengers and baggage, 
transferred to one of the Peninsulur and Ori- 
ental Company's vessels which called at Malta 
on her way from Constantinople to {South- 
ampton; en parenthese, an old naval lieutenunt 
was on board in charge of the letter-boxes, and 
which he accompanied in the other vessel to 
England. 1111011 the captain, from the sum- 
mit of the paddle-box, (jointed out the little 
hummocky object which we hoped would that 
night afford a haven to our capacious ship, 
spinning towards it at a rate of eleven miles an 
hour, a very strong fuitli was necessary to con- 
trovert the idea that our foaming iron monster 
would run over it in the night, and scud it 
rolling to weedy grottoes deep below — awaken- 
ing, perhaps, the slumbering di\ initios of this 
once classic sea. 

The night set in dark and calm ; our little 
island disappeared; tea, buckgammon, and 
“ Mary Blane” thumped upon the ship’s piano 
by the little doctor from the county Cork, for 
an hour wiled away the time ; when we heard 
the cry of “Light on the port bow.” We 
went thudding and rumbling on ; and soon on 
the port quarter a lumpy indistinct object was 
seen, which, I was told, was the high, de- 
tached, and uninhabited rock of “ Tilfoln ; ” 
while stretching before the beam, the loom of 
Malta is perceptible, our little islet having 
grown up wonderfully during the last two 
hours. Several orders were now passed along, 
such as “All hands ahoy, bring ship to an 
anchor!” — “Forecastlo there! keep a good 
look-out for fishing boats." A blue light was 
then burned, lighting up, in its glare, decks, 
men, boats, and rigging, and giving a drag- 
gist’s-window kind of tinge to all; its fitful 
blaze, flickering and dancing upon the white 
funnels, presenting a strong contrast to the 
impenetrable gloom of the watery world out- 
side us. In a minute or so, the impish-looking 
figure which, with outstretched arm, held the 


light from the lee paddle-box, hurled it into 
the sea, where, conquered by the antagonistic 
element, it yielded its life in a crackling hiss, 
and left us in deeper darkness than before. 
This forms one great disadvantage in showing 
blue-lights from a steam vessel when going 
very fast, as the vision of the look-out men, 
before its recovery from tho effect of the glare, 
is unable to penetrate the pitchy murkiness 
through which the ship is careering, and which 
may reuder the best look-out of no avail. A 
few minutes after our signal had been burned, 
wo saw, nearly a-hcad, a little light bobbing 
up and down — the reply of the pilot’s boat 
awaiting us ; wo now were crossing the mouth 
of the Grand Harbour, and running at an 
obtuse angle, with the rows of twinkling lights 
indicating the whereabouts of the lofty terraces 
and auberges * of Valletta. Some large objects 
well up the harbour puzzled us, by their ap- 
pearing to consist of two and three streaks of 
light, broken by patches of darkness at uniform 
intervals ; however, some tapering tracery 
emerging from amid the gloom of tow f n and 
fortifications, served to explain the mystery,— 
they were the bristling broadsides of Sir Wil- 
lium Parkers squadron. We soon had the 
luntern of St. Elmo throwing its gleams upon 
our decks, through the halo which appears to 
suiround a light when near it, and the engines 
were stopped for the purpose of throwing a 
rope into the pilot-boat to tow her with, no 
other communication being permitted while in 
quarantine. The boat, secured to a rope from 
the paddle-box, was dragged along at a fearful 
rate, the prow raised on high, and ploughing 
up floods of silver foam, which, rushing post 
to the wake, revealed, in its phosphorescent 
brightness, the stem nearly submerged in a 
furrow amid high-heaped water, and the grey- 
headed, bull-necked pilot Paolo standing erect, 
und guiding his craft with a firm hand, the 
crew crouching in the bottom to preserve an 
equilibrium, and showing their pendant Mal- 
tese caps alone above the gunwale’ / 

We skirted close to the land on the left 
side, and -when a little way in, a gun was fired 
as a signal of the arrival of the packet, and 
which, reverberating loud and long, startled 
not a little the fairer portion of our passengers, 
whose curiosity, natural as that of Eve, had 
at that late hour tempted them to brave the 
damp decks. Hardly had our cannon’s smoke 
cleared away, ere links of rusty chain, bounding 

* Auberyca , once the magnificent residences of 
tho knights, and now appropriated chiefly to tho 
troops ; the club-house is in the M Aubergo de 
Provence." 
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along the deck and leaping round the windlass, 
dashing fire from its iron whelps,* proclaimed 
the fact of the anchor being let go, and which 
jumped into its sludgy bed, at the upper part 
of the harbour, in a snug crock called the 
Pietd. The stem was secured within a few 
feet of the rocks, and at an cosy speaking dis- 
tance of the fashionable drive which, winding 
round the various indentations of Marsamus- 
cetto, passes through Sliema, and is terminated 
by the Bay of St. Julian. 

The captain of the port’s boat now came 
alongside, and a printed paper, having blanks 
left to be filled in by the captain and surgeon, 
and containing replies to the printed inter- 
rogations of “ The name of the vessel ” — “ The 
port she is last from” — “ Whether she has had 
communication with any other ship while at 
sea,” &c. &e., was put into a little square box, 
with a handlo of four or* five feet long, and 
something like a wooden warming-pan, were 
sueli a thing possible. The end of flic handle 
was held by a person in the boat, uiul the box 
rested on the ladder of the steamer ; the bill 
of health, the list of passengers, and other 
business papers were put in ; the lid shut close 
by the persons in quarantine, and the boatmen 
with their Pandora’s box rowed to the la/za- 
retto, where, cautiously handled with a pair of 
tongs, the documents undergo a depuration 
prior to their perusal by those who fortunately 
boast of pratique. 

Simultaneous with the visit of the Ilcaltli- 
ofllce boat, the active officers of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, the agent, and the 
marine superintendent, eamo alongside, the 
former politely handing up a supply of the 
latest “ Gulignani’s ” and English newspapers, 
as a present to the passengers; lie brought 
besides, to anxious expectants, letters much 
looked and longed for, and which, at the paste 
restantc , awaited their arrival at Malta. One 
of the steamer’s cutters was next lowered, and 
the iron boxes containing tho mails for Eng- 
land, and intended to go through France, were 
passed into her, and, with tho Admiralty agent, 
were landed at the luzzaretto, where a Maltese 
post-offico clerk took charge, and, having given 
a receipt, transferred them to ono of the govern- 
ment steam-packets, which, in a few hours, 
started with them for Marseilles. The worthy 
lieutenant returned on board; a guardiano 
came off at the same time ; the cutter was 
hoisted up *, all hands went below ; and, after 

* Whelps, strong iron plates encircling the middle 
part of a windlass, to prevent its being cut by the 
chain cables. 


a quiet cigar on the dew-moistened deck, I 
also turned in, a little anxious to see what 
sort of a place we should find ourselves in U 
daylight. 

Tho earliest dawn saw me sur It pont, as 
tho French think proper to call a deck, dis- 
pelling tho damps and the dumps with a cup 
of coffee and a cheroot, the modicum of sleep 
I had enjoyed since I laid my head down being 
certainly an infinitesimal one ; — the transition 
to the quiet of a calm anchorage from the 
shaking und bumping of our vans while cross- 
ing from Suez to Cairo, — the grinding upon 
sand-banks when descending the Nile, — the 
jostling against loaded corn djermes on the 
Muhmoudy£h canal, and from the pounding 
und trembling of the powerful engines of our 
certainly very lively steamer, was rather too 
sudden to admit of the system fully appre- 
ciating tho comforts of the former : so I, till 
morning watched the glimmer of tho night- 
lamp through the zinc ventilators over my 
door, and, while listening to uncouth music 
played by the nasal organ of the political 
agent of tho Ladronc Islands, now and then 
heard a rattling in the sideboard drawers, as 
the old Irish stewardess, in a coiffe de nuit of 
many plaits, foraged for a spoon, to administer 
some pappy quietus or another to an ill-tem- 
pered Indian child, whose monotonous wailing 
certainly was no anodyne to those who courted 
repose. My first impression, upon looking 
around me, was to wonder how we got into 
our cosy little creek, and many were my spe- 
culations us to which was the entrance, so 
completely land-locked were wc. Alongside 
of us was moored a French packet from the 
Levant, and close under the fortifications op- 
posite, and about two hundred yards off, the 
Oriental Company’s steamer also from the 
Levant, and bound to England, was quietly at 
an anchor, waiting to receive our passengers. 
The harbour was as smooth as glass, and, in 
tho deep shadow caused by the lofty ramparts, 
looked most delightfully cool; a grey-coated 
sentry was slowly pacing within a few yards 
of the stem, and a little further on, the cap oi 
another was discernible above a low rocky 
point; and shortly, the door of the little guard- 
house being opened, two or three drowsy-loaking 
soldiers, in shirts and plaid trousers, lounged 
out and commenced their ablutions, which 
having completed they retamed to the goard- 
housc — shortly afterwards emerging to relieve 
their great-coated comrades, in all the pride of 
the plumes, kilts, and trews, of the gallant 
Forty-second. Later in the day, some amuse- 
ment was caused by a gentleman of the Com- 
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pony's civil service, naively asking, “ Were 
those soldiers the Malta FenciblesP” — a doubt- 
ful oompliment, certainly, to the war-honoured 
Highlanders. 

Aoting upon the principle of “ the eai'ly bird 
catching the worm," I decided upon finding 
my way to the lazzaretto, as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offered, to secure good quarters, were a 
selection possible, and also to avoid the “row” 
beginning in the cabins below, as the whole 
hive was now in the full buzz of prepara- 
tion for flight) red-eyed bristly gentlemen, as 
loosely girded as Mr. Smangle, of Pickwickian 
fame, wero insanely tumbling against “over- 
land trunks,” and tripping over carpct-bags, 
and shouting loudly for the particular stewards 
allotted to their sleeping cabins, quite drowning 
the falsettos more gently piped from beneath 
coiffures of muslin, both becoming and tho 
reverse, which timidly peeped around sundry 
doors ajar, the fair visages enshrouded in them 
exhibiting a most perplexed expression. The 
half-checked chirp for “ stewardess,” the anxiety 
to get the particular “ canvass-covcred trunk ” 
from the hold, “No. 26 ,” and their fluttering 
courage, while looking after their peculiar little 
interests, struggling with their bashful fears, 
at being seen in so unbecoming a costume, 
meeting, sorry I am to say, with little sym- 
pathy from tho bustling “ lords of the creation,” 
— a husband in proper training may certainly 
be of some use at such a stirring time. On 
deok things were no better, — the wash-deck 
pump was going clank, clank; a big black- 
muzzled boatswain, or some such sea-monster, 
in enormous boots, was squirting from a canvass 
hose and oopper pipe great jets of water over 
the sooty ship, while his troop of barc-footed 
sailors, wielding brooms and scrubbers, cleansed 
away the abominations springing from chim- 
ney-blacks and the slime of muddy hawsers. 

Happy at my escape, I took my seat in a 
boat going to the lazzaretto, and was much 
amused at the anxiety shown by the old guar- 
diano, perched in the bow, to display a little 
yellow flog from a staff about the size of a 
walking-stick. On landing at tho SanitA I 
was introduced, by tho young officer in charge 
of the boat, to the accommodating and portly 
Bignor Garcin, to whom is intrusted the allot- 
ment of quarters; and following the worthy 
functionary up one of those flights of steps 
spoken of before, was shown my apartments, i 
consisting of a large room in front, and looking i 
up the harbour towards the PiotA, — this, with 
the aid of a folding screen, answered for both 
bed and sitting room ; two small chambers be- 
hind, but having no communication with the 


large apartment, completed the suite. Hie 
floors of the rooms, being composed of soft 
stone, are easily oat into by ambitious tra- 
vellers desirous of presenting themselves to 
tho notioe of the various twelve-day genera- 
tions who may suooeed them. Most of this 
sculpture is in the olassic style of that school 
seen to so much advantage on the seats and 
trees of places of public rosort in England. 
The apartments, although vezy good, were 
excessively dirty, having that morning been 
vacated by some rather uncleanly foreigners, 
evidences of their national foibles being very 
perceptible; howover, S. Garcin, setting a 
couple of men to work, soon had them tho- 
roughly cleansed, and, when I returned in the 
afternoon they were as fresh and tidy as possible 
— the arrangements with regard to the hire of 
furniture being also managed by him in a very 
satisfactory munner. I then walked to that 
part of the lazzaretto dedicated to the cuisine , 
to have an interview with the chef, who was a 
sleek gentleman, boasting of a very comely 
olive - complcxioned countenance and dark 
roguish eyes ; his well-oiled, curly locks were 
crowned by a most fashionable crape bat) 
and a well-made, loose, cut-away coat, of some 
thin black material, a silk waistcoat, black 
trowsers, and glossy boots of patent leather, 
adorned tho outside man of this pink of trai- 
teurs. Tho carte submitted to the traveller 
enables him to make his arrangements accord- 
ing to his finances or state of health, a fixed 
tariff being placed by the quarantine autho- 
rities upon everything supplied by the traiteur 
of SanitA ; however, dinners or provisions can 
bo furnished by any of the hotels of Valletta, 
but subjected to the great disadvantage of 
having to cross tho harbour, and thereby being 
cooled before they reach the table. Each 
morning you write upon the traiteur' s elate 
(slate being not susceptible) the order for your 
various meals, and which, when oooked, are 
placed upon a largo wooden tray, and left at 
the foot of tho steps leading to you / quarters ; 
from thence the tray is taken, and your table 
spread by the valet ; the debris, with the soiled 
equipage , ore again brought down, and placed 
at the bottom of the steps, whenee they are 
removed by the traiteur' s men, who, as well as 
their master, arc in pratique , and returning to 
their homes in Valletta at sunset, after which 
no cooking is permitted. 

I forgot to mention, that upon first coming 
on deck in the morning, I noticed a boat full 
of rather well-dressed young men, lying off a 
few yards from the vessel, and who, upon 
seeing my attention directed to them, sprang 
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up, and acted a kind of pantomime, each hold- 
ing up to view some papers. I was told, on 
inquiry, that they were valets de place , showing 
their testimonials, with the hope of being 
hired by persona about to spend their quaran- 
tine in Malta. The moment we pushed off 
from the ship, they followed us to the Sanity 
offices, and all in a row presented themselves 
at the barrier of the parlatorio, each endea- 
vouring to insinuate himself into our good 
graces. A tall gentleman, possessing much 
aplomb in his manner, named Roberto, was 
the one selected, and proved himself to be a 
good servant. I dispatched him to Valletta, 
prior to his losing his liberty, with a commis- 
sion to Mr. Quintana, of Strada Stretta, for a 
supply of books from his well-stocked store; 
Mr. Q. is a great favourite, and his library is 
much frequented by the elite of the English 
residents. 

Having thus made all my dispositions, I re- 
turned to the ship by breakfast time, and that 
meal being finished, accompanied several of 
the passengers, who were bound to the parla- 
torio of the lazzaretto, to mako purchases. 
Imagine an enormous flagged room on the 
ground floor, certainly more than a hundred 
feet long, broad and lofty in proportion, and 
having a barrier, breast high, running the 
whole length, and being about twelve feet 
from each side wall. The avenue up the right 
side of the building accommodated those in 
quarantine, while that on the left was filled by 
a shoal of shopkeepers, who displayed quanti- 
ties of jewellery (that of Cretien of Strada 
Forni being the best), Maltese mittens, lace, 
kid gloves, and articles of warm clothing — the 
latter being often requited by shivering In- 
dians, when nearing the drizzly chops of the 
English channel. Guardionos occupied the 
intermediate broad space or aisle, and, armed 
with pairs of tongs, handed the articles to the 
purchasers. Some of the travellers were visited 
amid this hurly-burly by friends, who wished 
to have a glimpse of them even in this unsatis- 
factory way, and managed to keep up a con- 
versation as privately as the wide intervening 
spaoe, and tho presence of so many others, 
would admit of. We all returned to the packet 
to on early dinner, after which, tho party 
bound to England moved to tho other vessel, 
which *sailed that evening for Southampton, 
and I found myself installed in my now com- 
fortable apartments at the lazzaretto, about 
five o'clock. 

I spent my twelve days in one unvaried 
routine i turned out at daybreak, and eat an 
orange or some other fruit, then walked up 


and down before the buildings for two or three 
hours, bathed, and went to breakfast by niafti 
after breakfast, amused myself by eketehing 
the various objects which on the harbour pre- 
sented themselves before my windows, until 
at last, the increasing heat and glare oompelled 
me to close the jalousie*: took up a hook, and 
in the softened light, studied till three; dined, 
and, for an hour or so, indulged in some lighter 
reading, until the less powerful rays of the 
sotting sun permitted mo again to seek the 
little promenade before the lazzaretto, where, 
upon each projecting landing-place, an olgeet 
in tho fanciful costumo permitted by the license 
of travol was generally seated, trying to dispel 
ennui by rod and line, while catching very di- 
minutive flat-fish — his guardiano, with a bowl 
of moistened bread, diligently patting up bait, 
which required frequent renewal, it being con- 
tinually nibbled away by persevering little 
tittlebats, which, too small to take the hook, 
in thousands voraciously twitched off the lure 
intended for the larger prey. It was quite as 
they say in dear Erin, regular 44 bite and sup," 
the angler generally varying the bite of a little 
fish by a sip fr-om a tumbler of golden-coloured 
brandy and water, which relaxation, accom- 
panied by a hookhah or chibouk, served to 
cherish a species of amiability towards the 
tittlebats, despite their profitless nibbling*. 
Having bought a rod and line, I fished os well 
as my neighbours until dark, then took a little 
turn up and down, and retired to bed about 
ten. 

On Sunday morning I witnessed a distant 
mass, intended for the benefit of the votaries 
of the Roman-catholio religion, who were 
spending quarantine, both in the lazzaretto, 
and on board tho ships in the harbour. A 
bell began to tinkle, and tho front of a species 
of small turret, or sentry box, projecting from 
one of the bastions of Valletta, opened, and 
with a spy-glass were distinguished an altar, 
images, and candles, with a white robed priest, 
moving' and bending hither and thither as he 
performed the service. Simultaneously, with 
tho first tinkle of the bell, all the guardionos, 
valets, and washerwomen, emerged from the 
lazzaretto, so as to bo in sight of the chapel, 
and fell upon their knees; the sailors of the 
Maltese, Austrian, and Italian vessels doing 
the same on deck, and, with book and rosary, 
seemed to bo as cognizant of the manoeuvres 
in the little turret as if they had heard the 
voice of the good padre, he being certainly five 
hundred yards off, and at a great height above 
them on the opposite side of the harbour. This 
seemed to mo but an unsatisfactory way of 
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getting the “ benefit of clergy,” and merely as 
a pin nllcr for the more substantial comforts of 
the church. 

My guordiano was very particular in seeing 
all my luggage opened, and the contents put 
in the sun to air; even a gun, which was 
soldered up in a tin box, had to see day- 
light, as well as every other article, no mattor 
how trifling. The evening before my qua- 
rantine expired, the doctor attached to the 
Sanitd office inspected me, and pronounced 
me “all right,” my bills at the same time 
were handed to me and discharged, and the 
next morning at sunrise my guardiano wished 
me “ Good pratiqtie t sar" and I was free. An 


hour afterwards found me curiously gazing 
upon the queer looking people one sees in the 
streets of Valletta, from a window of Mrs. 
Dunsford’s hotel, in Strada Roale. My ex- 
penses in the lazzaretto were for tho guardiano 
1/. 2 hire of furniture, about 21.) and wages 
of servant, with the waiter’s bill, about 6/.; 
thus nine pounds, together with twelve days, 
were immolated to the Moloch of Quarantine, 
an abuse which, having teased the travelling 
world in tho East for the last three hundred 
and sixty-five years, should no longer be per- 
mitted to remain as a blot upon tho institu- 
tions of any nation protending to be removed 
even one step beyond barbarism. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE CATACOMBS. 

Ml* THE REV. PHI LIT U. TOWER. M.A. 


1 . 

About three miles from a great city of 
modem times the ground rises gradually, until 
you come to a shaded lane, each side of which 
is bounded by tall fir-trees, with here and 
there a sturdy oak. The hedges are full of 
wild roses, that are tangled together, mid 
when a Bhowor has fallen upon them, the 
bright rain-drops hang pendant from their 
thorns, or glisten upon their delicate leaves, 
as wo sometimes see the maiden's tear, when 
it seems as though it w ould cool the first blush 
of love stealing over her virgin cheek. 

But why talk of love ? for love is joy ; and 
there was one in that shaded lane who hated 
lovo, and life, and joy, — who could see no 
beauty in wild roses, and who could learn 
nothing from the rain-drops on their leaves. 

If you had been in the lane, or behind the 
trees, you could have heard Sir Aubrey talking 
aloud, for he was in that mood in which men 
do not care whether the impatience and dis- 
content of their minds be seen or not. 

“Fir-trees!” said lie, ns ho strode along, 
“fir-trees flourish best in cold and inhos- 
pitable climes; they did right in planting 
them hero near this cemetery, where one’s 
vciy heart is frozen with the monuments of 
death around. And oaks, too! it seems as 
though they would mock the short lives of 
men ; for these oaks shall be green and gay, 
and sing in the summer’s winds, und defy the 
winter’s storms, long after those who planted 
them have gone and rotted in the ground, and 
have been forgotten, even by the unthankful 


wretches who lived upon them wliile they were 
alive, and have inherited all that they had 
when they were dead. And here are wild 
roses, too! dog-roses! who planted these? 
what good urc they ? well, perhaps they are 
as good as tlic rest ; it might be that God 
himself planted them, but, the rain has scat- 
tered their leaves, and they arc full of thorns ; 
they are all of a piece— and firs, and oaks, j 
and roses, and my miserable self, are cursed 
all alike.” 1 

H. i 

An hour before Sir Aubrey walked down 
the lane, a young muiden had been rolled 
through it in n chair, in which she reclined, 
propped up with pillows on either side. She ! 
was of noble blood, for there was a coronet on 
the tiny panels of the chair, and the servant 
that drew it wore the lively of an earl ; but j 
you could have seen no signs of rank ou the 
dress of the pale girl, who seemed as though i 
rank and wealth would soon have go concern 
with her. 

“ Look, Aileen,” said she to her nurse, “how 
green these fir-trees are ! I suppose they were 
planted here to teach us that some things 
can survive the winter’s storms, and be beau- j 
tiful when all seems dead around. And there 
is an oak! perhaps some good man put it 
there, to teueh whoever passes by, that what 
has a deep root shall outlive the wild blasting 
winds, und last when age has worn out every 
thing beside. But stoop down, Aileen, for I 
cannot speak very loud. There is the rose. — • 
the wild rose — God’s own flower, and it has 
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the rain-drops on its thorns and in its cups ; 
look at their colours, Aileen, thoy are brighter 
than the diamonds in papa’s jewelled star. 1 
am very happy, Aileen j I think God sent them 
this morning, all hanging at the ends of the 
thorns, to teach me what I shall hare, Aileen, 
at the end of this.” 

“ Whisht, my lady, whisht,” said the old 
nurse,” ye’re young and rich, and may-be ye’ll 
be wearing a coronet some day ye’rself, and 
the jewels at the top of the spikes, just like 
the earl’s — or may-bo the young marquis will 
be asking for you — or moy-bc ” And per- 

haps Aileen might not have stopped short of 
royalty itself, but that she saw her mistress’s 
j hands had dropped over the sides of tho choir, 

! and that she was entirely unconscious of any 
| thing that had been said. 

III. 


touch the hand of his daughter, when God lets 
the poorest pull the roses and lilies, and touch 
the threasures Ho has made.” And amid these 
soliloquies the chair passed out of the lane, 
and the invalid was soon at home. 

IV. 

Sir Aubrey’s quick Btrido soon brought him 
to the gates of the cemetery, into which he 
entered, out of humour with the world, with 
religion, and himself. For a while he paced 
the broad gravel walks, as though, by dint of 
exercise, be would cast out the fever that was 
consuming him ; and then he would Btop, and 
clench his hands, and bite his lips, until the 
blood almost spirted from them. He was like 
the maniac who had his dwelling among the 
tombs; he alone seemed disturbed when all 
around was peace. 

At last he saw a figure kneeling beside a 
grave that was dressed with flowers; there 
were two chaplets upon it — one was large, and 
the other was very small ; the larger was com- 
posed of blossoms, the smaller of very little 
buds. The man that knelt was young, and he 
was so absorbed in his prayer that he did not 
see that he w as watched. It was very strange, 
whenever he came to pray at that grave he 
saw two white clouds in the bright sky above 
his head — one cloud was large, and the other 
small ; he could see many single white clouds 
over different parts of the cemetery, but over 
his part alone could he see two ; they seemed 
to him, as they were lit up by the sunbeams, 
to be like the spirits of the departed, freed 
from the burden of the flesh, and looking 
down ith joy upon the mourner’s love, — such 
love as outlived the shock of death, — yes, lived 
with them in the true atmosphere of love — the 
other life. 

At last Sir Aubrey shook the rose-bush 
behind which he stood, and the mourner saw 
liim and turned round. He was not angry, 
but looked like Moses when he came down 
from the Mount, — his face & 2 )pe&ring as though 
it shone. Sir Aubrey wished that he had 
frowned at him, for he hated all, and desired 
to be huted himself. 

“ Good day, sir,” said tho stronger. 

“Good?” replied the other, “to whom? 
and ^fhy?” 

The mourner was surprised, for he saw that 
his companion’s eye had a wild and restless 
look. At last he recovered himself, and 
said, 

“ It is a good day, sir ; it is good to me, for 
1 have been communing with the dead, and 
have outrun the world hither, and been at 


The nurse know that it was in vain for her 
to address herself to her mistress any more, 
60 she muttered her opinions to herself, only 
looking now and then to licr charge, to see if 
she were still asleep. “An faith,” said she, 
“but it wus a mighty Hhnmc that the earl was 
so proud that he turned Masthcr Henry from 
his door like a dog, and tould him to show his 
face in Sheskin Park no more. Belike the duy 
will come when he’ll be sorry for his black 
looks and ugly words, and his heart 'll be 
broken like the coni in the mill, and he can 
never coax the sun to shine upon him agin. 
An faith, Mister Earl, but it’s aider to break 
hearts than it is to mend them, and where 'll 
ye be when ye’r oun Miss Mary is under the 
sod? The sun’ll shine oil her grave that’ll 
never shino on ye’r sowl, and ’tis Aileen 
O’Connor I’d rather be myself this blessed 
day, than yersclf, with Sheskin, and the moun- 
tains, and all ye have. And why shouldn't 
Masther Henry have ye’r daughter? where 
did ye ever see the likes of him at court, or 
dance, or parlamint, or wake, or fail' ? isn’t his 
stock as owld as the round tower of Ardmore ? 
and for tho look of him, yc might dlirink the . 
light out of his eyes, as the children do the 
wather out of the holy well ; don’t the heavens 
above wondher how they stole the colour out 
of it? and sorra a rose in yc’r oun great 
gardhen that was as red as liis cheek before 
yo made it white like the little lily’s cups. 
May-be yo don’t know, Mister Earl, that I 
nuraod him, and that now I’m nursin Miss 
Maxy for his soke ; for never a day would I stay 
in the castle if she wam’t to the fore to keep 
away tho curse. Och, murdher ! and to think 
of his pride, that no one but a noble should 
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peace j it will be good to you, if you can do 
the same.” 

The strangor passed on, and Sir Aubrey 
turned to read the head-stone of the grave ; 
there was on it — 

« Sarah St. O * * * died * * * * aged 20 years. 

Sarah St. O * * * died the same day, aged 
2 years. 1 * 

11 Ha ! ” said Sir Aubrey, “ there is room for 
one more upon the stone ; I suppose the fool 
has left it for himself.” 

Thus the baronet spent the day; funerals 
came, and from the distance he could hear the 
hum of the great city ; he thought the sound 
was like that of a battle, and that these were 
the wounded or the dead carried off the field. 
But at length the evening came, and at bix 
o'clock the gates were to be shut. The hour 
struck — the great bell of the cemetery rung — 
but Sir Aubrey did not stir ; he intended to 
sleep, if he slept at all, among the dead. 

v. 

The night closed in over the burying-ground 
with its many dead, — the Lady Mary was 
Bleeping, watched over by her nurse, — the 
mourner of the morning was in a lonely room, 
preparing his hnmble portion by himself; 
three portions he prepared, and set them upon 
the table ; be placed a great arm-chair opposite 
his own, and a small chair by its side ; he put 
plates opposite them — ho put food on them ; 
then he sat down, and when his meal was 
ended, he sent the two portions which were 
untested to the poor. 

VI. 

But fine weatner does not last for ever, and 
os the sun was setting the wind arose ; small 
black clouds were driven on before it, and sped 
along like a pock of hungry wolveB rushing 
after their prey. At last the whole heaven 
became overcast, the lightning flashed, the 
thunder rolled, and torrents of rain swopt 
through the avenues, and pierced the trees 
beneath which Sir Aubrey had hoped to find 
shelter for a while. At length, when it bccamo 
evident that it must continue thus for a consi- 
derable time, at least, he sought shelter in the 
doorway of the catacombs, where he had seen 
a funeral in the course of the day ; leant 
against the door, and it yielded to his woight, 
far the attendants hod forgotten to turn the 
key and to bolt it fast But shelter was all 
that thiB place could be said to afford ; it was 
cheerless, and dork, and cold, and the wind 
whistled through its dreary passages with a 
mournful sound. 


The wind is toll of myBtory, and has many 
voices, according to tho places and circum- 
stances in which we are. To Sir Anbrey it 
seemed as though a thousand evil spirits were 
hurrying along, — as though there was some- 
thing to come which was very awfol, but 
which he could not understand. Others, also, 
heard the wind that stormy night. The Lady 
Mary fancied in her dreams : at one time she 
thought her lover’s voice was whispering in 
her ears; then she heard music from what 
she told Aileen was (, her home.” And the 
mourner, as he lay awake, and heard it whis- 
tling in the doors and chimneys, and moaning 
through the deserted street, thought that there 
were voices singing a requiem for those he 
loved. 

Tho wind is toll of inspiration: in the 
summer it seems as though it were an invisible 
being, waving the flowers to and fro, drawing 
out their perfume — God’s messenger tithing 
the invisible fruit for him ; it calls up strange 
memories of things long past, — we hear a 
voice, and start— but it was “ only the wind! " 

To-night the hurricane was busy with the 
subtle inspirations of thought: it swept through 
the catacombs, and it filled Sir Aubrey’s heart 
with a consciousness of his immortality; it 
lulled the Lady Mary with the sweet foretastes 
of paradise ; it consoled the*taoumer by giving 
him some companionship in his woe; it rushed 
in through a poor painter’s ill-stopped windows, 
and gave him a conception that mode him 
paint a picture which was the foundation of 
his fortune ; it struck the chord in a poor poet’s 
mind, and he left his scanty morsel to perpetuate 
a thought that won him deathless fame; and a 
priest, closeted amid his books, caught from it 
a thought of the judgment, which, on tho 
morrow, he clothed with, fiery eloquence, and, 
by God’s grace, thus saved a soul ! 

VII. 

Thoro was a stone scat at the side of the 
catacombs, and on it Sir Aubrey sat, Ahausted 
for wont of food, and numbed with wet and 
cold; he would have gladly left his resting- 
placo, if he could ; but the storm still raged, 
and the catacombs were the only place where 
he could stay. 

11 It is strange,” said he, half alond; M one 
would have thought that there was some kind 
of wisdom in the government of this world of 
ours; one feels as though there ought to be 
some ruler of it, but I have been robbed of 
house and home, and I am a titled beggar, 
where, a tow months ago, I was rich and loved, 
and a great man— yes l ” cried he, with a peal 
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of unnatural laughter, “ a great man ! ” until 
the aides of the long passages rang again, and 
he heard the words echoed a long way off. 
“Hal ha!” ho cried, “they’ll hoar that I 
have been sleeping in the catacombs, and then 
they’ll say, 4 Sir Aubrey is a man of fertile 
wits ; when we oast him out from the living 
he takes up with the dead,’ — with old Death 
himself, if he likes, — and then I’ll be in the 
oompany of the one they hato the most.” 

But Sir Aubrey was not allowed to laugh 
long in this uncomely strain. 

44 There is no one allowed to laugh here,” 
said an old man, touching him from behind ; 
these ore catacombs, and the dead are lying all 
around. The mourners laugh in their hand- 
kerchiefs as they parade the street, hut they 
never smile when they chance to come in here. 
It is not allowed, sir,” said the old man ; 44 and 
when an heir laughed a few days ago, as they 
pushed his uncle’s coffin into yonder niche, he 
scaled his own death-warrant, — he was buried 
here to-day.” 

The baronet would have given much to have 
asked who the intruder was, but he felt afraid 
to know. He stood still, and the old man, 
who plainly read his thoughts, said, “1 am 
the guardian of these coffins — I am come to 
count that they are all right, for to-night we 
make up the muster r roll, and I must know the 
number exactly; but you disturb me — I cannot 
count the dead while the living arc so near.” 

While this was being said, strange surmises 
'came over Sir Aubrey’s mind; ho had not 
heard the stranger’s footstep in coming near 
him, nor was his voice like that of any one 
that he had heard before ; and he said 4 we 
make up the muster-roll’ — what could he 
meanP 

At last he mado up his mind to ask, for any 
thing was better than the uncertainty he felt ; 
so, with a subdued tone, he Baid, 11 Perhaps my 
unknown friend will tell me who he means by 
4 teef”’ 

44 1 am not your friend said the old man, 
sharply; “keep your hypocritical words for 
the world; you are now among the dead, and 
I tell you I am not 4 your friend ;’ I never saw 
you nor spoke to you until now ! ” 

44 Well, then/* said the baronet, 44 good sir — ” 
I “Must I correct you again P” said the old 
man, in a solemn voice. 44 1 tell you, once 
more, there are no compliments among the 
dead; keep your titles of courtesy and rank 
for such as have running blood; when it curdles 
and dries up they are wanted no more.” 

41 Then tell me,” said the baronet, leaving 
out every prefix which had offended the 


stranger so much; “who do you mean by 
Wf” 

44 We," said the old man, “meani DxiTB) 
this is the house of Heath, and I am a pari 
of Death.” 

vnl. 

Sir Aubrey's heart, stout as it was, failed 
him at this unexpected meeting with one of 
whom ho hgd spoken so lightly but a little 
while before, and his terror was increased a« 
the old man proceeded, in his hollow and se- 
pulchral tone. 

“ You will not loavo this place,” said he, 44 or 
rather, you cannot do it ; your legs are stiff 
with cold, and the damp has curdled your 
blood ; you shall die, then, while I am accom- 
plishing my task, and to leave for a while the 
living, whom you seem so much to hate, might 
make you return to them a wiser and a better 
man.” 

Then the old man passed his hands over Sir 
Aubrey’s cheeks, and they become colourless | 
his eyes were closed and hard, his nose became 
sharp and pinched, his lips grew pale and 
tight ; and when he had touched him all over,' 
he laid him out upon the stone scat ; then he 
counted all the coffins, and when he had done, 
he retreated into some inner recesses of the 
catacombs, — and tlio only thing that moved 
was a shred of velvet on the corner of an old 
coffin, which the wind flopped to and fro as it 
swept through the catacombs, becoming colder 
as it passed over Sir Aubrey’s icy face. 

IX. 

But the baronet was not dead, as men speak 
of death. Death is unembodied life ; and Sir 
Aubrey now heard and saw as he had never 
dono before. He was in a large chamber with 
coffins all around — it was large enough to hold 
hundreds, and it appeared to be lined quite 
round, so that not a single niche was without 
its proper occupant. But there was no one in 
the vault — there were only the bodies^ lying 
in their coffins; the wind was howling in 
tlirough the iron gate, and he thought that 
it was louder and seemed more awful than 
before. At length there came a terrible gust 
—the grated door flew open, and, attended by 
a great crowd, a fleshless figure, with an 
earthen crown upon his head, moved into the 
vault. They all seemed borne in upon the 
wind-gust, as though it were their chariot. Amp 
it ceased when the lost figure passed the gate. 
Then Sir Aubrey saw how Death holds hie 
court. 
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x. 

There was a high scat in the catacombs, and 
Death — the fleshless figure with the earthen 
crown — sat down upon it. But this was not 
the highest scat; there was one higher still, 
but he dared not sit on that, for it was claimed 
by one who was ruler over Death himself. 
They say that Death comes in many shapes 
to man, and there were many figures there. 
There was an old man, whose hqp' was white, 
and who leaned upon a stick ; the stick had a 
heavy iron ferrule, worn very much, and it had 
on the top an iron crook. Next to him, there 
was a young man, hot and angry looking ; his 
eyes were bright, and ho seemed restless, as 
though ho would depart, but dared not stir. 
Then came a maiden, whose cheeks were co- 
vered with n damask blush, whose eyes were 
bright like the evening star, whose gentle 
tread could scarce be heard, and whose soft 
touch could scarce be felt. A gloomy-looking 
mail sat next to her; he was rude in liis speech, 
and wore a knife and pistol in his belt, uiul a 
thin rope about his neck. Then came a strong, 
tall woman, dressed in black, and a youth with 
a silver cup in his hand ; and a thousand more, 
with looks and dresses all varying, yet Sir 
Aubrey felt that their mis&iou was alike. 

XI. 

The first voice heard w as that of the monarch, 
as he rose from his throne : “ Our trusty 
friends/’ said lie, “our cousins, yea, our very 
■elves, all know upon what terms wo hold our 
sway; we pay homage as is our wont;” — and 
then he laid his earthen crpwn upon the step 
of the scat, upraised above him. All now was 
silent in the hall, and a hand was put forth, 
which crowned the king with his diadem of 
clay again. “ And now that we have owned 
the highest lord, we would heur the numbering 
of the dead, as touching what w r e havo gained 
since last we met within these walls.” 

Then the king beckoned Sir Aubrey to his 
side, and said, “ Thou art my guest to-niglit ; 
it is thy souls last chance ; be taught bv the 
numbering of the dead.” 

XII. 

Tho first that stood up w'as the old man 
whose hair was so white, and who leaned so 
heavily upon his staff. Slowly and carefully 
ho unfolded a parchment roll, and, having 
read from it some fifty names, addressed the 
monarch in a feeble voice. 

^ “Thy servant/’ said he “hath done hut 
little; much more would he have done, if 


more had been put within his power ; he hath 
brought fifty under thy dominion, and he hath 
inscribed upon this roll the names of fifty 
more. Alas ! my lord,” said he, 11 thy servant 
hath but the gleanings of many reapers, — a 
few scattered stalks which other hands have 
left after they have passed through the fields, 
— what can Ihj expected from thy servant, when 
some here present cut down the stalks while 
they arc yet green P Fifty hath thy servant 
brought,” continued the old man, “and he 
hath conquered where all else have failed ; for 
some of these stalks are gashed with other 
sickles, which they withstood, but at last thy 
servant cut them down ; it is, at least, some- 
thing, that he hath succeeded where all others 
have fuiled.” 

“ Are there any notable persons,” said the 
monarch, “amongst those whom thou hast sub- 
jected to our sway P” 

“ Notable persons there are, O king ! ” replied 
the grey -haired old man, reading out some of 
the names inscribed upon the parchment roll. 
“ There is Cmsos, whom I tore away from a 
golden pillar to which he clung ; and Scnex, 
who was held so fast by liis children’s children, 
that I thought at one time I must have left 
him, for I had no power over the young ; long, 
indeed, might lie have withstood me, had it 
not been for Purctos, who drew away the chil- 
dren, — and then thy servant w’as enabled to 
accomplish his design.” 

“ My servants’ w ork is seldom light,” re- 
sponded the king ; “ and that which seems the 
easiest to accomplish is often toilsome and very 
hard” 

“It is true, O king,” said the old man; 
“ and for many a year have I carried on my 
labours on these two, whoso names have just 
been road. It was marvellous to seo Crums 
sitting day by day amid his gold, and sleeping 
on it at night ; and, though I never left him, 
he never thought that he should die.” 

“ And how was he brought hither at the 
last?” / 

“ The price of bread rose a trifling coin, and 
he grudged the loss. For three days he waited 
for the markets to fall again, and lived on the 
crumbs which w ere in his bag ; then I had him 
at a vantage ; and, as on the fourth morning 
he held a coin in his hand and kissed it, before 
lie parted from his store, I found that he was 
w ithin my grasp, and I stole the light out of 
his eyes even while they wore fixed upon the 
coin . . . .” 

“ So please you," interrupted Puretos, “ but 
the work was slowly done.” 

“It was slowly done,” replied the king, 
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41 but it was done surely. But how was it 
with SenexP” 

“ Senex I ” replied the old man, “ was at one 
time easy to be overcome, even before he came 
to my lot $ he waited tor me as though I were a 
fViend ; so calm and even was he in his spirit, 
that when Puretos ran upon him, and endea- 
voured to supplant me, he could have him at 
no advantage. He often thought that it would 
be sweet to leave the world, when I called : lie 
said that it was the sunsetting of a fitful day ; 
it was the fruit-gathering of a laden free ; it 
was peace, and sleep, and rest ! Yes ! ” con- 
tinued the old man, “ but ho wnR like the 
evening sky, which at times is lit up with a 
second brightness, before it shrouds itself in 
night : he was like the tree that, throws out a 
second blossom after the fruit has been gathered 
in $ his children had children born to them, 
and then he became young again, and he 
thought of me no more. He might not have 
been in the roll to-day, O king, had it not 
been that Puretos killed the children, and then 
I brought away the old man from life. He 
fell into my arms. The storm that uprooted 
the little sprouts around the stem also shed the 
autumn blossoms upon them, and we gained 
them all at once.” 

Then the king said, “ 1 will take the roll 
and the old man, with a low obeisance, laid it 
by his side. 

“ We will next hear,” said the monarch, 
“what Puretos hath done and as quick ns 
thought the young man started to liis feet. 
His hands were dry and burning, and lie held 
nervously in them a roll, much larger than the 
old man's. « 

“ May it please tho king,” said the speaker, 
“ there are a thousand names upon this list. 
1 have been driven from the palace, and from 
the houses of the nobles, but I have found a 
home where nothing interferes with my daily 
work. Thrice have I essayed to do something 
at the court ; but, at the mere mention of my 
name, every precaution was taken that I might 
be foiled. They knew my mortal enemies, and 
they called them in to drive me forth. I could 
not grapple with the light which oppressed 
me, and the air which chilled me, and tho 
water which deluged every foot-print that I 
made within its walls j then I retired to where 
the menials lodged, but even thence 1 was 
driven, without having gained one name upon 
this roll; until, in despair, I took up my 
home amongst the poor, and from thence I 
gathered almost all that I have brought. Some 
names there are of those who have been mad- 
dened by speculation; and there are three 
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priests who have perished amongst the sick; 
but all the rest are from the poor.” . 

“ Thou hast done too much,” interrupted tho 
king ; “ an alarm will be raised, and then wilt 
be driven forth ere long.” 

“ Pardon, my lord ! ” said the young man. 
“ Thou wilt see that all the names are of Me 
poor, and where the poor dwell I am always 
safe.” 

“ Thou art not safe,” said the king, 11 if the 
poor dwell near the rich ; for, if the stricken 
poor be near the rich, then the rich, for their 
own sake, will drive thee from the poor.” 

“ But herein is my stronghold,” replied tho 
young man, “ that I am dwelling in alleys and 
in courts, where no rich men come ; the water 
is measured out, and the light has no entrance ; 
and all that 1 require is fitted to my hand. If 
my lord w ants proof of my being safe, let it 
suffice that there are weeks in which I slay tho 
father and the mother, with the children, and 
no one hears or heeds what I have done. They 
will not disturb me,” said lie, with energy, 
“ for, of the thousand upon this roll, five hun- 
dred died without a drop of water to quench 
their burning thirst. I heard them often ask 
that they might be supplied, but they were 
answered that their houses lind not paid ; and 
then I knew that I teas safe .” 

“ Let me sec the roll,” said the king ; and he 
outstretched his hand, and took it from the 
young man’s burning grasp. 

“ Who arc these ? Here are tho names of 
Industriu , of Miseria, and Sucerdos. Where are 
tlicir coffins ; are they around us in the hall ?” 

“ They arc not,” said Puretos ; “ they are in 
the portion of the cemetery allotted to tho 
poor.” 

“ Is not Sacordos here ?” said the king. 

“Nay,” said Puretos; “he had given away 
all that lie possessed ; lie had not a coin in his 
possession when he died ; and. as no one knew 
him save the ixx>r, who were unable to help, 
he was buried amongst those for whom he 
lived, and no one could toll his grave from 
theirs.” 

“We will hear,” said the king, “of thy 
success with these three names.” 

“ Industria,” said Puretos quickly, “ was the 
mother of three children. She wrought from 
morning to night, and almost from night to 
morning. She had once been rich, but her 
husband died, and then she had to work tor 
their support. They were a long time before 
they came within my domain; but, like the 
moth, when ho is doomed for the flame, they 
came nearer every day. As they lost all their 
goods, they had to change from house toliouse, 

c 
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and each was more ’wretched than the one 
before, until at lost they were lost to the sight 
of all who knew them : they were absorbed, as 
some said, in the great city, but I knew they 
were engulphcd ; they wero obliged to come to 
where I was busiest at the time, and I slew 
them with the rest And yet she died bravely, 
too,” said Puretos ; “she wrought to the very 
last. Her work was coarso and rough, such as 
they generally give to men ; but she died with 
the needle in her hand. A neighbour found 
her sitting in the comer of the cellar where 
she slept who drew down the lids over her 
parched and staring eyo-balls, and covered 
the body with the work sho found in its 
hands. She was an easy prey,” said the young 
man, “ for her day's earnings could not buy a 
small loaf for her children, and, as she tusted 
but little food, she was very weak. There was 
great gain, however, in her death, though she 
was so poor ; for, two days after she died, the 
master for whom she laboured, not having re- 
ceived his work, came to her room to charge 
her with a theft ; and having taken it away 
from the coipse, I hid myself in the folds, and 
he died in a week.” 

“ It was well done,” said the king. u Let us 
now hear how Saccrdos died ? ” 

“Sacerdos died, as it were, full of life: he 
seemed to mock me,” said Puretos ; “ lie was so 
calm and tranquil at the end. I tried to dash 
his arms about, as I have done to stronger 
men, but I could not stir them : so fast were 
his hands joined together in prayer, that no 
power could sever them, and thus lie died.” 

Then the young man handed the king the 
roll, and he joined it on to the one he had re- 
ceived before. 

11 We will now hear Consumptia,” said the 
king j 11 our fair cousin is generally as diligent 
as the rest. 

At this word the fair girl arose, and read 
from her roll a multitude of names. There 
were some titled, and some seemed as though 
they also belonged to the very poor ; for Con- 
sumptia was so gentle, that she had access 
to all. 

“ I have done much, yet I have done gently,” 
said the sweet-toned voice. “ I have bound up 
some broken hearts with a touch insensible; 
some who have been worsted in life’s battle 1 
have led from the field with a hand invisible : 

I have not killed, but I have persuaded men to 
die ; and so softly have I whispered to them, 
that, bending over them, my cheek has rested 
upon theirs, and I have coloured it with my 
own bright blush. I have gazed upon them 
until their eyes have reflected back so bright 


a lustre, that none would believe the sick 
ones were about to die. I lovo not rude and 
uncourtcous words,” said the maiden, "and 
such have never passed my lips. 1 have wooed 
and won. 1 have filled tho heart with hope, 
while I dried its springs of life j I have floated 
fairy visions across the eye, even while I stole 
its light. Mon have passed with me from the 
world as tho stars steal silently away before 
the dawn : while there was a promise of more 
light, they faded to be seen no more. I have 
been very patient,” said tho maiden. “ I have 
sat with the lawyer as he pored over his books ; 
I have stood beside the priost as he preached 
to the living, and as he buried the dead; I 
have waited for the mother until she had 
nursed her babe; and as gently and as glo- 
riously os autumn falls upon the forest tree and 
lowly shrub, have I laid my hand upon tho 
rich nnd poor, I have done,” said she, “by 
the peasant in his cot as I have done by the 
peer in his marble hall ; 1 have lent hope and 
beauty to them all — I have wooed and won 
them all.” 

The grcy-liaired old man smiled, for he loved 
ConBumptia; she was so gentle, like himself; 
and the king took her roll, and added it to the 
rest. 

Then followed the gloomy-looking man, who 
told horrible deeds of suicide and murder ; and 
the strong, tall woman, dressed in black, who 
read a list of such as had died of Malice or 
Revenge ; and the youth with the silver cup, 
which lie handed to the king as his instrument 
of death. 

All then read the contents of their long rolls, 
and* the king took them, that they might be 
safely stored up until he held his court again. 

XIII. 

While the attendants at Death’s court gave 
in their rolls, and told the particulars of their 
achievements, the mind of the baronet was 
attentively fixed on each. He was now awed 
and softened, though, as yet, he v As not con- 
vinced. He had seen that there was bo much 
misery in the world, that his own was nothing 
when oompared with it j but how a merciful 
and good spirit could preside over on earth 
with so muoh wretchedness in it he could not 
understand. 

But the lesson so well begun was not to be 
left unfinished. When all these rolls were 
added together, the king turned to Sir Aubrey, 
and said “ There is wisdom in mortality; 
there is goodness even in death.” Then he 
bade one of the company, whose name was 
Tempos, read from the roll of his prophecies 
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concerning all the cues on which the old man, 
Pnretos, and Consumptia had dwelt, that the 
baronet might learn from death a lesson con- 
cerning life. 

Tempos, who had wings upon his shoulders 
and his feet, and a measuring line in his hand, 
drew from his girdle a roll, which was written 
with ink so pale, that no mortal eye could have 
deciphered its contents. 

44 What saith it of Crusos P ” said the king. 

44 Had Crusos lived but one week more, 
tempted by the high price of bread, he would 
have purchased up all tho corn in the city ; 
and so fast would he have held it, that thou- 
sands must have perished for want of food.” 

44 What saitli it of Scnex and of the three 
children P” 

44 Had the children lived, tho old man would 
have never been content to die: he would 
have been wedded to the earth, and have lost 
his soul.” 

14 Wliat is written concerning Industria ? ” 

44 Had Industria remained in affluence, there 
were two demons commissioned to slay her 
soul with haughtiness and pride ; but, under 
the guidance of a maiden called Paupertas, 
who was sent to draw her from their reach, 
she has escaped, and Purctos has finished tho 
kindly work.” 

44 Sacerdos also died young ! What is written 
of the priest P” 

44 Had Sacerdos lived, the fame of his doings 
amongst the poor would have reached the ears 
of tho high ones of the land, and being bent 
upon rewarding merit, they would havo pre- 
ferred him to a post of honour and of wealth ; 
then Sacerdos must have fallen from his sim- 
plicity and charity, and only tlirough a long 
course of trial and of chastisement, far moro 
bitter than any death, could ho have been 
restored again.” 

44 Thou heorest,” said the king, as he turned 
to Sir Aubrey, 44 that all that we have done 
hath been both just and good. Go back to life, 
and live for death.” 

Then the king received from the hand that 
had crowned him a roll, on which were in- 
scribed tho names of such as were to die before 
they all met there again, and portioning out 
tho names amongst his court, ho dismissed 
them to carry out their work. 

XIV. 

Long while might Sir Aubrey have remained 
in the catacombs, had not a loud knocking 
been now heard at the gates. Violently were 
they shaken to and fro, and in strode a man 
wboee tall figure was bent as though he had 


been very aged, and whose hair was white, as 
though it had been silvered with the snows of 
many years. His name was Sapiens j and Al- 
though so young, he bad read and studisd 
more than many of the wise men of the city, 
and had been a philosopher of no small renown. 
Only a year before, he had been an (grade of 
wisdom ; now his intellect was shattered, the 
home of thought was desolated, and its tenant 
had for ever fled. The pockets of the stranger 
were filled with many small articles of clothing, 
such as would be used by a little girl of three 
or four years old, and he held some broken toys 
most carefully in bis hands. Amongst them 
was a ball of many colours, which had appa- 
rently been unused as yet. 

44 Give me back my child, O Death!” said 
he ; 44 1 never gave thee leave to keep her here 
so long. Have I not written much in thy 
praise ; then why requite me by stealing my 
only joy P ” 

Then he listened, but no one answered ; and 
he cried out again and again, until tho heavy 
velvet on the coffins seemed to absorb the 
sounds, and they loomed back heavily upon his 
heart, like the beatings of a muffled drum. 

At last he grew weary of his exertions, and 
sat down opposite the coffin of a child. It was 
that which held the form of the one he had 
loved so well. When he had seated himself, 
he drew from his pockets all his store, and 
spread them out upon the ground. First, he 
settled them in one way, and then he changed 
them to another, until he had made them as 
attractive as he could ; then he stole gently to 
tho coffin, and put his mouth closo to it, and 
whispered in a low, sweet voice, 44 Amie ! we 
will havo no books to-day, but it shall be all 
sport until the evening comes. Come, Amic, 
come ; for hero are Amie's clothes, and Amie’s 
little toys.” 

Ho listened for a while, as though he ex- 
pected to receive an answer, and then returned 
to his seat, and took up a little toy : it was tho 
figure of a woman, whoso dress was bedizened 
with much tawdry gold, but which had once 
seemed very fine. lie spent a few minutes 
arranging its ruffled dress and burnishing the 
dimmed lacc upon its cloak, and then rose from 
his seat, and said, 44 Come, Amie j here is your 
favourite ! the maid of honour to the queen ! 
Como and play with her again!” Then he 
took the figure’s arms, and mbde its wooden 
hands beat upon the coffln-lid. 44 Here, Amii), 
she is alive j she is trying to woke you j come 
and play again.” Then he listened as he had 
done before, but there was no answer. 

It was in vain that he tried every art: he 
c 2 
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rolled the coloured ball into the dark recesses 
of the vault, and back again, and called and 
called, but no one stirred. At last he gathered 
all the toys and clothes, and put them up, 
saying, “Amie is not yet awake; the doctor 
said (hat her sleep would be very long.” 

But Sapiens had been missed, and he liad 
been traced to the catacombs; and now his 
attendants came to take him home ; and there 
they found Sir Aubrey cold and stiff. 

They thought that he was dead, for the cold 
of the vaults had stiffened his damp clothes, 
and he was so numbed, that at first he gave no 
signB of life. With care, however, the keeper 
of the cemetery succeeded in restoring him ; 
and having explained how he happened to 


have been there, he was allowed to return to 
the crowded city — to tho small lodging where 
he lived. 

But Sir Aubrey was a changed man j for 
years he lived in obscurity, spending the rem- 
nant of his fbrtunc, and his energies and time, 
in softening the hardships of the poor, and in 
reconciling them to their lot ; and when the 
relation that robbed him of his estate was dead, 
and it was found that the baronet had been 
left his heir, the only change that it made to 
Sir Aubrey was one of place : he carried out 
on his own brood domains, until he died, the 
lessons which he had learned from “The 
Schoolmaster of the Catacombs!” 


THE MYSTERIES OF A FLOWER. 

BY ritOlKSSOR R. HUNT. 


Flowers have been called the stars of the 
earth ; and certainly, when wc examine those 
beautiful creations, and discover them, analyz- 
ing the sunbeam, and sending back to the 
eye the full luxury of coloured light, wc must 
confess there is more real appropriateness in 
the term than even the poet who conceived 
the delicate thought imagined. Lavoisier beau- 
tifully said — “ The fable of Prometheus is but 
the outshadowing of a philosophic truth — 
where there is light there is organization and 
life; where light cannot penetrate, Death lor 
ever holds his silent court.” The flowers, und, 
indeed, those far inferior forms of organic vege- 
table life which never flower, arc direct de- 
pendencies on the solar rays. Through every 
stage of existence they are excited by those 
subtle agencies which are gathered together 
in the sunbeam; and to these influences we 
may trace all that beauty of development 
which prevails throughout the vcgctublc world. 
How few there are, of even those refined 
minds to whom flowers are more than a sym- 
metric arrangement of petals harmoniously 
coloured, who think of the secret agencies for 
ever exciting the life which is within their 
cells, to produce the organized structure — who 
reflect on tho deep, yet divine philosophy, 
which may be read in every leaf: — those 
tongues in trees, which tell us of Eternal 
goodness and order. 

The hurry of the present age is not w v ell 
suited to the contemplative mind; yet, with 
all, there must be hours in which to fall back 


into the repose of quiet thought becomes a 
luxury. The neivous system is strung to 
endure only a given amount of excitement; 
if its vibrations arc quickened beyond this 
measure, the delicate harp-strings arc broken, 
or they undulate in throbs. To every one tlic 
contemplation of natural phenomena will be 
found to induce that repose which gives vigour 
to the mind, — as sleep restores the energies of 
a toil-exhausted body. And to show the ad- 
vantages of such a study, and the interesting 
lessons which arc to be learned in the fields of 
nature, is the purpose of the present essay. 

The flower is regarded as the full develop- 
ment of vegetable growth; and tho consi- 
deration of its mysteries naturally involves a 
careful examination of the life of a plant, 
from the seed placed in the soil to its full 
maturity, whether it be as herb or tree. 

For the perfect understanding of the phy- 
sical conditions under which vegef fble life is 
carried on, it is nccessaiy to appreciate, in its 
fulness, the value of the term growth . It has 
been said that stones grow, — that the forma- 
tion of crystals was an analogous process to 
the formation of a leaf; and this impression 
has appeared to be somewhat confirmed, by 
witnessing the variety of arborescent forms 
into which solidifying waters pass, when, the 
external cold spreads it as ice over our window- 
panes. This is, however, a great error ; stones 
do not grow — there is no analogy even between 
the formation of a crystal and the growth of a 
leaf. All inorganic masses increase in size 
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only by the accretion of particles — -layer upon 
layer, without any chemical change taking 
place as an essentiality. The sun may shine 
far ages upon a stone without quickening it 
into life, changing its constitution, or adding 
to its moss. Organic matter consists of ar- 
rangements of cells or sacs, and the increase 
in size is due to the absorption of gaseous 
matter, through the fine tissue of which they 
are composed. The gas — a compound of carbon 
and oxygen — is decomposed by the excitement 
induced by light; and the solid matter thus 
obtained is employed in building a now cell — 
or producing actual growth, a true function 
of life, in all the processes of which matter is 
constantly undergoing chemical change. 

The simplest developments of vegetable life 
are tlic formation of conferva; upon water, and 
of lichens upon the surface of the rock. In 
chemical constitution, these present no very 
remarkable differences from the cultivated 
flower which adorns our garden, or the tree 
which has risen in its piide amidst the chang- 
ing seasons of many centuries. Each alike 
have derived their solid constituents from the 
atmosphere, and the chemical changes in all 
are equally dependant upon the powers which 
have theft* mysterious origin in the great centre 
of our planetury system. 

Without dwelling upon the processes which 
take place in the lower forms of vegetable 
life, the purposes of this essay will he fully 
answered by taking an example from amongst 
the higher class of plants, and examining its 
conditions, from the germination of the seed 
to the fell development of the flower — rich in 
form, colour, and odour. 

In the seed-cell we find, by minute exa- 
mination, the embryo of the future plunt care- 
fully preserved in its envelope of starch nnd 
gluten. The investigations which have been car- 
ried on upon the vitality of seeds appear to prove 
that, under favourable conditions, this life-germ 
may be maintained for centuries. Grains of 
wheat, which had been found in (he hands of 
an Egyptian mummy, germinated and grew : 
these grains were produced, in all probability, 
' more than three thousand years since ; they 
had been placed, at her burial, in the hands of 
a priestess of Isis, and in the deep repose of 
the Egyptian catacomb were preserved to tell 
us, in the eighteenth century, the story of that 
wheat which Joseph sold to his brethren. 

The process of germination is essentially a 
chemical one. The seed is placed in the. soil, 
excluded from the light, supplied with a due 
quantity of moisture, and maintained at a 
certain temperature, which must bo above that 


at which water freezes; air must have free 
access to the seed, which, if placed so deep in the 
soil as to prevent the permeation of the atmo- 
sphere never germinates. Under favourable 
circumstances, the life-quickcning processes 
begin ; the starch, which is a compound of 
carbon and oxygen, is converted into sugar by 
the absorption of another equivalent of oxygen 
from the air ; and we have an evident proof 
of this change in the sweetness which most 
seeds acquire in the process, the most familiar 
example of which we have in the converaian 
of barley into malt. The sugar thus formed 
furnishes the food to the uow living creation, 
which, in a short period, shoots its first leaves 
above the soil ; and these, which rising from 
their dark chamber are white, quickly become 
green under the operations of light. 

In tho process of germination a species of 
slow combustion takes place, and — os in the 
chemical processes of animal life and in those 
of active ignition — carbonic acid gas, composed 
of oxygen und charcoal, or carbon, is evolved. 
Tims, by a mystery which our science docs not 
enable us to reach, the spark of life is kindled 
— life commences its work — the plant grows. 
The first conditions of vegetablo growth are, 
therefore, singularly similar to those which are 
found to prevail in the animal economy. The 
leaf-bud is no sooner above the soil than a new 
set of conditions begin ; the plant takes car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere, and having, 
in virtue of its vitality, by the agency of 
luminous power, decomposed this gas, it re- 
tains the carbon, and pours forth the oxygen 
to the air. This precess is stated to bo a 
function of vitality; but ns this has been 
variously described by different authors, it is 
important to state with some minuteness what 
does really take place. 

The plant absorbs carbonic acid from tho 
atmosphere through the under surfaces of the 
leaves, and the whole of the bark ; it at the 
same time derives an additional portion from 
tho moisture which is taken up by the roots, 
nml conveyed “to the topmost twig” by the 
force of capillary attraction, and another power, 
called endosmottis , which is exerted in a most 
striking manner by living organic tissues. 
This mysterious force is shown in a pleasing 
way by covering some spirits of wine and 
water in a wine-glass with a piece of bladder; 
the water will escape, leaving the strong spirit 
beliind. 

Independently of the action of light the 
plant may be regarded as a mere machine; 
tho fluids and gases which it absorbs, pass 
off in a condition but very little changed 
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— just as water would strain through, a 
sponge or a porous stone. The consequence 
of this is the blanching or etiolation of tho 
plant, which wo produce by our artificial 
treatment of celery and sea-kale, — the for- 
mation of the carbonaceous compound called 
chlorophyle, which is the green colouring- 
matter of the leaves, being entirely checked in 
darkness. If such a plant is brought into the 
light, its dormant powers are awakened, and, 
instead of being littlo other than a sponge 
through which fluids circulate, it exerts most 
remarkable chemical power's ; the carbonic acid 
of the air and water is decomposed ; its char- 
coal is retained to add to the wood of the 
plant, and the oxygen is set free again to the 
atmosphere. In this process is exhibited one 
of the most beautiful illustrations of the har- 
mony which prevails through all the great 
phenomena of nature with which we are ac- 
quainted — the mutual dependence of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. 

In the animal economy there is a constant 
production of carbonic acid, and the beautiful 
vegetable kingdom, spread over the earth in 
such infinite variety, requires this carbonic acid 
for its support. Constantly removing from tho 
air the pernicious agent produced by the animal 
world, and giving back that oxygen which is 
required as the life-quickening element by the 
animal races, the balance of affinities is con- 
stantly maintained by the phenomena of vege- 
table growth. This interesting inquiry will 
form the subject of another essay. 

The decomposition of carbonic acid is di- 
rectly dependent upon luminous agency; from 
the impact of the earliest morning ray to the 
period when the sun reaches the zenith, the 
excitation of that vegetable vitality by which 
the chemical change is effected regularly in- 
creases. As the solar orb sinks towards the 
horizon the chemical activity diminishes — the 
sun sets — the action is reduced to its minimum 
— the plant, in tho repose of darkness, passes 
to that state of rest which is as necessary to 
the vegetating races os sleep is to the wearied 
animal. 

These arc two well-marked stages in the 
life of a plant, germination and vegetation 
are exerted under different conditions; tho 
time of flowering arrives, and another change 
occurs, the processes of forming the alkaline 
and acid juices, of producing the oil, wax, 
and resin, and of secreting those nitrogenous 
compounds which are found in the seed, are in 
ftill activity. Carbonic acid is now evolved 
end oxygen is retained; hydrogen and nitrogen 
are also forced, os it were, into combination 


with tho oxygen and carbon, and altogether 
new and more complicated operations are in 
activity. 

Such ore the phenomena of vegetable life 
which the researches of our philosophers have 
developed. This curious order — this regular 
progression — showing itself at well-marked 
epochs, is now known to bo dependent upon 
solar influences ; the 

u Bright effluence of bright essence increate ” 

works its mysterious wonders on every organic 
form. Much is still involved in mystery ; but 
to tho call of science some strange truths have 
been made manifest to man, and of some of 
these the phenomena must now be explained. 

Germination is a chemical change which 
takes place most readily in darkness; vegetable 
growth is due to the secretion of carbon under 
the agency of light; and the processes of 
Jloriation arc shown to involve some new and 
compound operations : these three states must 
be distinctly appreciated. 

The sunbeam comes to us as a flood of 
pellucid light, usually colourless; if we disturb 
this white beam, as by compelling it to pass 
through a triangular piece of glass, wc break 
it up into coloured bands, which wc^call the 
spectrum , in which wo havo such an order of 
chromatic rays as are seen in the rainbow of a 
summer shower. These coloured rays are now 
known to bo the sources of all the tints by 
whicli nature adonis the surface of tho earth, 
or art imitates, in its desire to create tho beau- 
tiful. These coloured bands have not the same 
illuminating power, nor do they possess the 
sumo heut-giving property. The yellow rays 
give the most light ; tho red rays have the 
function of heat in the highest degree. Beyond 
these properties the sunbeam possesses another, 
which is the power of producing CHEMICAL 
change — of effecting thoso magical results 
which we witness in the photographic pro- 
cesses, by which the beams illuminating any 
object are made to delineate it ./pon the pre- 
pared tablet of the artist. 

It has been suspected that these three phe- 
nomena are not due to the same agency, but 
that, associated in the sunbeam, we have 
light, producing all the blessings of vision, 
and throwing the veil of colour over all things 
— heat, maintaining that temperature over 
our globe which is necessary to the perfection 
of living organisms — and a third principle, 
actinism, by which tho chemical changes al- 
luded to are effected. We possess the power, by 
tho use of coloured media, of separating these 
principles from each other, and of analyzing 
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their effects. A yellow gloss allows light to 
pass through it most freely, but it obstructs 
actinism almost entirely; a dcep-bluo glass, 
on the contrary, prevents the permeation of 
light, but it offers no interruption to the actinic , 
or chemical rays; a red gloss, again, cuts off 
most of the rays, except those which have pe- 
culiarly a calorific, or heat-giving power. 

With this knowledge we proceed in our ex- 
periments, and learn sorao of the mysteries of 
nature's chemistry. If, above the soil in which 
the seed is placed, we fix a deep pure yellow 
glass, the chemical change which marks ger- 
mination is prevented ; if, on the contrary, wo 
employ a blue one, it is greatly accelerated ; 
seeds, indeed, placed beneath the soil, covered 
with a cobalt blue finger-glass, will germinate 
many days sooner than such as may be exposed 
to the ordinary influences of sunshine ; — this 
proves the necessity of the principle nctinism 
to this first stage of vegetable life. Plants, 
however, made to grow under the influences 
of such blue media present much the same 
conditions os those which are reared in the 
dark; they arc succulent instead of woody, 
and have yellow leaves and white stalks, — 
indeed, the formation of leaves is prevented, 
and all the vital energy of the plant is exerted 
in the production of stalk. The chemical 
principle of the sun’s rays, alone, is not there- 
fore sufficient; remove tho plant to the in- 
fluence of light, as separated from actinism, 
by the action of yellow media, nnd wood is 
formed abundantly, — the plant grows most 
healthfully, and the leaves assume that dark 
green which belongs to tropical climes or to 
our most brilliant summers. Light is thus 
proved to bo the exciting agent in effecting 
those chemical decompositions which have al- 
ready been described; but under the influence 
of isolated light it is found that plants will 
not flower. When, however, the subject of 
our experiment is brought under the influence 
of a red glass, particularly of that variety in 
which a beautifully pure red is produced by 
oxide of gold, the whole process of lloriution 
and the perfection of the seed is accomplished. 

Careful and long-continued observations have 
proved that in the spring, when the process of 
germination is most active, the chemical rays 
are the most abundant in the sunbeam. As 


the summer advances, light, relatively to the 
other forces, is largely increased : at .this 
season the trees of the forest, the herb of 
tho valley, and the cultivated plants which 
adorn our dwellings, ore all alike adding U> 
their wood. Autumn comes on, and then heat, 
so necessary for ripening grain, is found to 
exist in considerable excess. It is curious, 
too, that the autumnal heat has properties 
peculiarly its own, — so decidedly distinguished 
from the ordinary heat, that Sir John Hersehol 
and Mrs. Somerville have adopted a term to 
distinguish it. The peculiar browning or 
scorching rays of autumn are called the para - 
thermic rays: they possess a remarkable che- 
micul action added to their calorific one; and 
to tills is due those complicated phenomena 
already briefly described. 

In these experiments carefully tried, we ore 
enabled to imitate the conditions of nature, 
and supply, at any time, those states of solar ^ 
radiation which belong to the varying seasons 
of the year. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the mysteries of 
a flower ; “Consider the lilies of tho field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spiu; 
and yet I say unto you, Solomon in all his glory 
wus not aiTayed like one of these.” 

Under the influence of the sunbeam, vege- 
table life is awakened, continued, and com- 
pleted; a wondrous alchemy is effected; the 
change in the condition of tlio solar radiations 
determines the varying conditions of vegetable 
vitality ; and in its progress those transmuta- 
tions occur, which at once give beauty to the 
exterior world, and provide for the animal 
races the necessary food by which their exist- 
ence is maintained. The contemplation of in- 
fluences such as these realizes in the human 
soul that sweet feeling which, with Keats, 
finds that 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 

Its loveliness increasing, it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us. and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. 

* • « * « 

“ Sucli the sun and moon. 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simplo sheep ; and such are daffodilly 
With the green world they live in,” 
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In our preceding remarks on Italy, and on 
the men Mho arc likely, from their abilities or 
position in society, to exercise an important 
influence upon her destiny, happy or sinister, 
according to the principles by which that in- 
fluence may be directed, we have endeavoured 
to account for the apathy which England in 
general has shown towards Italian affairs, by 
presuming that she is in reality little acquainted 
with them in then* true aspect; and that in 
proportion as she shall be enabled to form an 
impartial judgment of them, she will extend to 
the Italians that generous sympathy w hich she 
never long withholds from any cause that she 
sees to be based upon justice and honour. 
Indeed, to be utterly indifferent to the welfare 
* of Italy, to the physical comforts and moral 
happiness of her gifted children, would he to 
evince ingratitude for all the refinements, so- 
cial and intellectual, for which Europe is 
indebted chiefly to her, w ho has been to modern 
ages all that Greece was, to surrounding coun- 
tries, in the days of paganism. 

Before, then, W'c resume our biographical 
sketches of Italy’s “ Foremost Men,” we will 
give a brief statement of the circumstances 
that have called forth the energies of those 
men ; what they are in search of, w hat they 
require, what they wish for ; whether they 
have a right to demand it, and, if refused, to 
endeavour to obtain it ; leaving the delicate 
question of “how?” the modus operand}, for 
discussions more purely political than we pre- 
tend to enter into. 

All historical evidence, ns well as the daily 
experience of civilized society, will bear us out 
in the assertion that a country can only be 
happy and prosperous, intellectually, morally, 
and physically, in proportion as it is justly, 
wisely, and virtuously governed. Under a 
tyrannical government, the national character, 
however happily it may have been endowed 
by nature, must deteriorate, physically or 
morally ; almost invariably it does so in both 
respects. — An oppressed people, forbidden to 
give utterance to their complaints, to assert 
their rights as rational beings, gradually suc- 
cumb to brute force, and take refuge in sen- 
suality and the vices invariably attendant upon 
it. Under this sort of regime , however, whole 
nutions would Anally disappear from the faco 
of the earth, did not the wisdom of Him who 
roles over the whole of it decree, that even 


among the most degraded and abject there 
should always be found, when most needed, 
some master spirits, who, rising above (he 
trammels that surround them, not only shake 
off their own fetters, but turn all their energies 
to the relieving of others also from them. They 
look around — they call on their more fortu- 
nately situated fellow-creatures for aid — and 
shall not the call ho responded to? Yes, 
surely ; as long as that sacred bond of sym- 
pathy exists by which the human race is held 
together. But they must show their claim to 
this sympathy. They compluin — they must 
show their complaint to bo w ell founded. 

“ Thrice is ho arm’d who hath his quarrel just.” 

and in England, at any rate, none but a just 
quarrel will find champions. Let us then 
ascertain, if we can, how far the quarrel of the 
Italians with their rulers is* just. They com- 
pluin of their government — is their complaint 
just ? Let us inquire. We will not go back 
century after century, through the annals of 
oppression and misrule : where is the country 
that could not show the same, at one period or 
other? No: “let by-goncs he by-gones;” 
excepting as for os occasional reference to them 
may he useful, from the prudential considera- 
tion that wlnit has been may be again, if not 
guarded against in good time. So for the 
present W'c will confine ourselves to the pre- 
sent, and limit our inquiries into the actual 
estate and administration of “ Imperial Rome;” 
for if absolutism be any claim to that proud 
titlo w hich she once assumed, she has as good 
a right to it now as Imperial Paris may have, 
under the fiat of her wonder-working dictator. 

In considering modern Rome, however, wo 
cannot help referring to ancient times; for 
this very good reason, that, with respect to her 
constitution, she has nothing Modern in her 
whole com]>osition. 

The Roman government is at this moment, 
as it has ever been, a government entirely sui 
generis , and therefore difficult to bo compre- 
hended by any ono unacquainted with its 
internal principles. All other governments in 
the w r orld arc changeable, according to times 
and circumstances, and are reformed or modi- 
fied, according to the different conditions of 
different generations; for, os reasonable go- 
vernments, governing rational beings, they aim 
at benefiting civilisation, by keeping pace with 
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civil progress. The Papal government alone 
maintains other principles : pretending to do- 
rive its existence, and its consequent claims to 
implicit deference and passive obedience, from 
the divinity of the Word of God, and the 
sanctity of Christian revelation, it professes to 
be immoveable, immutable, and infallible ; and 
hence it of necessity abhors all change— at 
least all change from bad to better; though 
from bad to worse it by no means sets itself so 
obstinately against. 

Many governments, aiming at absolutism, 
have promulgated the doctrine that the right 
of ruling is conferred by God; but none of 
them have ever carried this divine right so far 
as to attest that the laws framed by themselves 
were unalterable, as descending from on high. 
To the Papal government alone, belongs this 
monstrous and absurd falsehood. Its civil legis- 
lation consists in a heterogeneous mixture of 
sundry ancient Roman laws, such as are con- 
tained in the digest of the Justinian code and 
the Pandects. How is it to be expected that 
decrees and regulations promulgated centuries 
ago, under totally different forms of government 
and states of society, can be equally applicable 
to the manners and requirements of the present 
generation? These laws, moreover, arc sub- 
jected to all the modifications of the Canon law, 
which is declared to be of so far more noble a 
character than any other, as to be held supremo 
in the Roman states. Let us then see what 
this redoubtable law is, and in what its excel- 
lence may consist. 

In remote ages, times of burbarism and 
ignorance, the Church, and especially the 
Roman Curia, undertook to decide and decree 
in lay uffuirs — a right wliieh properly belongs 
solely to the civil government ; these decisions 
and decrees ■were put forth sometimes by the 
Roman Pontiff, sometimes merely by individual 
bishops: they wero first formed into serial 
order by the monk, Gratian, in 10«>0; they 
wero thus continued by Raimondo di Pcnna- 
fortc, in 1230 ; by Clement V., and John XXII. 
in 1317; these were respectively termed 7)ecre - 
tali, Clementine, and others more recently, and 
wc may add more appropriately, Stravayanti. 

It is these united decrees that form the 
Canon law, through wliieh the popes, in the 
middle ages, ventured upon every kind of 
usurpation; oven so far as to dcclaro themselves 
supremo judges, and ubsolute masters of all 
monarchies, and the rightful sovereigns and 
lawful distributors of all newly discovered ter- 
ritories. This law, according to tho assertion 
of the Church of Rome, is sacred, immutable 
and unalienable because it is not derived 


from human reason, and the oontingenrieaof 
the age, like other human legislative systems, 
but from on anterior divino right, from the 
very source of religious authority and frith, 
from Christianity itself. It is the uqjust pre- 
tensions founded upon it that have kept the 
Papacy in a continual struggle with the whole 
of civilized Europe for the last five centuries. 
Science, reason, and progress have constantly 
resisted it, as an obstinate and inveterate 
enemy ; and civilization has so far overthrown 
it, everywhere else, that we have been obliged 
.to enter into this account of it, os it yet exists, 
in its last stronghold, Rome, in order to moke 
tho influence it still maintains there, and its 
effects upon the unfortunate people still subject 
to its rule, evident to our readers. 

In all civilized countries, it is a grand and 
fundamental axiom, that in tho eye of the law 
all men arc equal. Rut, according to the Canon 
law, a priest is held to he so far elevated above , 
his fellow-creatures, as not to be subject to the 
common judgment of on ordinary tribunal. A 
priest or clerk, therefore, only depends on bis 
bishop, or on the ecclesiastical authorities. 
This privilege extends not merely to his per- 
sonal safety, but to his property and interests 
also ; not only his ecclesiastical benefices, but 
likewise his private fortune, hereditary or ac- 
quired. Hence, a layman, who is unfortunate 
enough to havo a clerk or priest for his debtor, 
cannot summon him before a civil tribunal, but 
only before that of the bishop, or some other 
ecclesiastical authority : these worthies, again, 
being ignorant themselves of the law, are 
obliged to keep an auditor, who is nominally 
paid with a pittance miserable enough, but who 
generally manages to make himself amends for 
its deficiencies by his power over the fortunes 
and properties of the citizens, thus submitted to 
him, instead of, as they ought to be, to the 
collegial tribunals which were introduced into 
the Papal States, under tho government of the 
regno Italico , or kingdom of Italy. 

This absurd and much abused privilege of 
the Canon law, carries its claims so high as to 
assert a retrospective influence on such indivi- 
duals ns may formerly have been clerks, and 
have afterwards assumed the secular garb; and 
if any public company or society should be found 
to contain ono single clerk or ecclesiastic, any 
lawsuits connected with that company or so- 
ciety, either as plaintiffs or defendants, even if 
entirely of a commercial nature, must be sub- 
mitted to tho ecclesiastical tribunal, w hich has 
the absolute power of decision on the case; 
although, by the Canon law itself, priests arc 
forbidden to interfere in commercial mattery in 
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any Tray, directly or indirectly. By a still 
more extravagant regulation, neophytes and 
Jews are also required to plead before the 
ecclesiastical tribunals, in purely lay and civil 
suits. 

In order to understand the full importance of 
this abuse, which continually gives rise to con- 
trary decisions between the civil courts and 
the episcopal tribunals, it is necessary to 
recollect the enormous extent of ecclesiastical 
property in the Roman States, and the great 
number of young men who assume the clerical 
garb, in order that they may enjoy the pri- 
vileges annexed to it : and if even the humblest 
grade of the ecclesiastical order thus derive 
advantage to themselves, individually, over 
their fellow-citizens, it may easily be imagined 
that the higher the grade, the more offensively 
uqjust these advantages become. A cardinal, 
for instance, can never be summoned, even 
before an ecclesiastical tribunal, for any debt, 
contract, or obligation whatsoever; unless, like 
the Irishman, in the more pleasing case of 
matrimony, he “gives his own consent;” and 
this consent is only to be obtained by sending 
a petition for it to the offico of the secretary of 
state. Would such proceedings be tolerated 
in England? would they be tolerated in 
France, even under the paralysing effects of 
the late coup d'etat f would they, in short, bo 
tolerated in any civilized country in the world ? 
What then are wo to think of the restoration 
of such a system of law, under the force of 
French arms ! Nor let it be thought that w o 
are speaking of things obsolete, or abandoned — 
the forgotten abuses of former ages — we can 
bring forward too many instances of their 
present actual existence, in all their original 
force. Cardinal Cesari, for example, Bishop of 
Jesi, was, according to a very emphatic phrase 
of common parlance, “ over head and ears in 
debt,” but it was only after many and repeated 
petitions on the part of his unfortunate cre- 
ditors, that he could be summoned; nor did 
they even then derive any benefit from the 
success of their perseverance ; for though his 
“Eminence” acknowledged his debts, he de- 
clined to liquidate them ; and as his person was 
sacred, in virtue of his rank, his creditors had 
no other remedy open to them but that of 
seizing his property : and even this was some- 
what in the predicament of that proposed by 
the rats in council, in the fable, that a bell 
should be hung round the neck of the cat that 
worried them, to give notice of his approach : 
but “ who was to bell the cat P” and who was 
to serve the warrant? Not a single bailiff 
throughout the whole territory of Jesi could bo 


found sufficiently courageous to carry it into 
execution ; for every one was aware that the 
Bishop could reply to it by immediately order- 
ing the arrest, under any pretext whatsoever, 
of tiie individual who might have the hardihood 
so to do. At length a bailiff in a neighbouring 
diocese undertook the office, and presenting 
himself before the Cardinal, courteously begged 
leavo to know on wbat part of his property his 
Eminence would prefer the execution to be 
made. The Cardinal ironically offered him his 
episcopal crazier, which the prudent bailiff 
declined, as being a sacred object; his Emi- 
nence then, not to be bchind-hand in oourtesy, 
politely advised him to lose no time in getting 
out of the diocese of Jesi, as quickly os he could; 
as ho might otherwise find himself provided 
with lodgings in it, longer than he had either 
anticipated, or might desire, even though rent- 
free, — in gaol. 

To avoid, however, any appearance of invi- 
diousness in selecting a single example of this 
kind, wo will lay one more before our readers, 
from tho number that we could cite, if called 
upon. 

Cardinal do Gregori, Penitentiary of Holy 
Church, hired the Palazzo Mignanclli from its 
proprietors of tho same name. They were 
wards, in straitened circumstances. Never- 
theless, the Cardinal only paid them four hun- 
dred scudi, for a palace which now produces 
four or five times that sum ; but, his Eminence, 
on entering, took the precautionary measure of 
obtaining a rescript from the pope, that the 
rent, should not be increased during his natural 
lift! ; nor could lie ever bo summoned for the 
arrears of it, even at that inadequate rate ; 
partly through fear of incurring his displea- 
sure, and partly through the privileges he 
enjoyed in virtue of his rank. It was still 
worse at his death, for a body of priests be- 
longing to the Penitentiary Office hod interest 
enough to get it established in the palace, and 
as the institution was one of tho very many 
“ declared to be dependent only in God, and as 
such not subject to the summons of any human 
tribunal,” they persisted in retaining possession 
of the premises, despite the remonstrances of 
the proprietors, who at last drove them out by 
the ingenious device of planting a body of 
bricklayers and white washers upon the common 
staircase, not to “ repair and beautify,” but to 
bespatter the ascendants and descendants with 
mortar, and whitewash them, as they passed. 

It may bo difficult, in our fortunate land of 
justice and equity, to believe in the existence 
of such disorderly proceedings in any country 
pretending to the administration of a civil 
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government ; but we have yet moire arbitrary 
measures to relate. 

We have just shown how the Canon legis- 
lation sanctions all these acts of injustice, which 
ore declared to be sacred, unalienable privileges, 
derived from the very essence of Christianity 
itself. Sometimes, however, it happens that 
these very arbitrary and exorbitant laws are 
not respected by the executive power. One of 
the means resorted to for the alteration of them 
is the issuing of declarators , or declarations 
assuming the force of laws, from the office of 
the secretary of state. If, for instance, a legal 
question he in discussion between two litigants, 
the secretary of state, by a declaration of the 
law, obliges tho tribunal to decide in favour of 
the party who may have the strangest interest 
at court ; and this power, again, gives rise to a 
world of arbitrary and unjust decisions. A 
single example will suffice to exhibit its effects; 
and this example we will select from the time 
of Gregory XVI., when ministerial despotism 
was at its zenith. A declaration was obtained 
upon a petition of a litigant party, fram the 
secretory of state, cutting the matter short in 
favour of the applicant, in direct opposition to 
the opinion of the Rota Tribunal. The tri- 
bunal, however, stuck to its decision, main- 
taining that in this instance the good faith of 
His Holiness and tho secretary of state had 
been abused. On this, a new dcclaratoria 
appeared, in the name of His Holiness, stating 
that he had not been deceived at ull ; and this, 
again, was followed by another decision of the 
Rota Tribunal, confirming its first sentence, on 
the supposition that His Holiness would not 
decide upon a question reserved for the sacred 
tribunal. This courageous conduct was finally 
sanctioned ; but for one such instance of inde- 
pendent justice there are hundreds to the con- 
trary, especially in the inferior tribunals, which 
would never dare to enter into a contest of thu 
kind. 

Another mode of exercising arbitrary de- 
cision is by papal rescripts. By a papal or 
most holy rescript, as it is termed, though in 
most instances the epithet unholy would be 
much more appropriately applied, Count Mc- 
naldo Leopardi, a man of extremely bud con- 
duct, and of a character altogether opposite to 
that of his estimable son Giacomo, the cele- 
brated letterato , was authorized not to pay his 
debts, for a certain number of years, during 
which term his creditors were forbidden to 
commence or prosecute any suit or action 
against him ; the consequence of which was 
that many of these unfortunate creditors were 
put to the greatest inconvenience, embarrass- 


ment, and loss; one of them, indeed, WAS 
utterly ruined, and finally thrown into prison, 
in consequence of being thus long deprived of 
the sums due to him from his noble debtor. 

Much about the same period, Cardinal Lattt- 
bruschini, then secretary of state, by virtue of 
one of these same most holy papal rescripts, 
cancelled and erased from the sacred mortgage 
register a mortgage on the Caffarelli Palace, 
made over to the Hereditary Prince of Prussia, 
as security for the sum of twenty thousand 
scudi, advanced by his Royal Highness, and of 
which ho was thus wronged upon some fri- 
volous accusation of Protestant propagandism. 

We cite these two instances in order to show 
tho height to which ministerial despotism 
may bo carried in matters of civil justice in 
Home. W e do not mean to say that such very 
flagrant ones are of frequent occurrence ; but 
examples daily present themselves of rescripts, 
termed interdictions of administration, which, 
at the good pleasure of the most holy auditor, 
deprivo honest citizens of their civil rights, 
frequently without any ground or motive what- 
soever being alleged for so doing, and often ho- 
nourable advocates and solicitors are suspended 
from the exercise of their professional functions 
by the police, solely for haring defended the 
rights nf persons thuB aggrieved. 

Rut if civil justico be thus arbitrarily inter- 
fered with by the ecclesiastical authorities in 
the Roman States, what shall we say of the 
administration of the criminal courts, which, 
at this most calamitous period more especially, 
arc stained with cruelties and atrocities fully 
equalling those dragged forth from the dnn-* 
goons of Naples, by the manly feeling of Mr. 
Gladstone, and by him held up to the just 
indignation of all who lay claim to humanity, 
or possess one spark of feeling for the sufferings 
of their fellow-creatures. 

Eveiy citizen of the Roman States is liable 
to be imprisoned at uny moment, and without 
uny charge aguinst him being specified, by one 
or all of five different aufrorities. First, by the 
legate or delegate of the province in which he 
may reside ; secondly, by the director of the 
police ; thirdly, by the commander of the poli- 
tical force, or yendarmaric ; fourthly, by the 
bishop or cardinal-vicar; fifthly, by the father 
inquisitor. Wc do not speak of civil or cri- 
minal tribunals, because they, when the arrest 
of an individual is agreed upon, at any rate 
follow the regular course of justice, by serving 
a warrant in due form, and alleging some reason 
for it ; whether that reason be really a true one, 
or only a pretext suited to the opcaaion. 

The length of these arbitrary detentions is 
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determined by no law; the bishop and the 
inquisitor being independent of ordinary tri- 
bunals, and the other authorities having no 
fixed term, at the expiration of which they 
may be obliged to bring the prisoner forth for 
examination. There is, indeed, a nominal 
period of thirty days, dui ing which the police 
may detain any one at their own sole will and 
pleasure ; but as they are never called upon to 
render any account of their conduct, and as 
their victim or his friends have no competent 
tribunal to appeal to, this period may be pro- 
longed month after month, and even year after 
year j moreover, a recent secret circular autho- 
rises this indefinite prolongation, in order to 
give the examining judge sufficient lime to 
look into the cases of the prisoners. And time 
enough, indeed, it must require, when we con- 
sider that in one single prison alone- -that of 
Monte Citorio — in the first seven months of 
the past year, the names of 3745 persons con- 
signed to incarceration between its walls, were 
inscribed upon its books! and this, too, in a 
city of which the population did not exceed 
120,000 souls, even before the commencement 
of its troubles, and which is now reduced full 
one-fourth of the number, by exile, banish- 
ment, imprisonment, the galleys, and capital 
punishment, — to say nothing of the fearful 
state of privation, bordering on actual misery 
and want, to which thousands more are reduced 
by the deportation or imprisonment of their 
natural protectors, and providers of their means 
of sustenance. 

It may easily he believed that, under such a 
system of things, rcspcctablo persons may bo 
detained in prison for months without being 
brought to trial. Signor del Erato, a most 
estimable young man, was incarcerated, utterly 
ignorant why, for seven months, and at last 
was set at liberty without any sentence being 
passed upon him; indeed, without any charge 
having been made against him. Signor Eistrini 
has, in the same manner, been thirteen months 
in prison, equally igi^rant of his offence, but 
without the same prospect of release. Upwards 
of 240 custom-house officers have been in prison 
nearly two years, without any hope of being 
brought to trial ; in that time, one of them has 
gone mad, and two others have attempted 
suicide — a crime hitherto more rare in Italy 
than in any conntiy in Europe ; but, under 
the present circumstances of the country, who 
can be surprised if suffering and despair should 
render it more frequent ! 

Even at the very moment wo are writing 
these pages, a tragical instance of long deten- 
tion in prison, terminating in the mockery of 


a secret trial, and a most cruel and unjust 
sentence to death, by decapitation, is exhibited 
in Rome, in the case of Edward Murray, the 
son of a brave British officer, he himself being 
married, and the father of a family. 

Ibis young man was made an inspector of 
the police, at Ancona, where he had resided ten 
years, in the time of the Republic, during 
which he received orders from the then ex- 
isting authorities to imprison a certain Count 
Scverino, and another individual, both of them 
staunch adherents to the Papal cause. An 
order afterwards came from the governor that 
they should be released, and safely conveyed 
out of the city. Murray accordingly informed 
them that they were at liberty to deport, and j 
walked with them himsolf out of the prison i 
gates ut night, arm in arm with Scverino. j 
Unhappily, the prisoners were attacked in the 
street almost directly after, and stabbed, and < 

Murray was arrested, under the pretended oc- | 

cusation of being in league with the assassins. 
Nearly thrco years lie languished in prison, 
first in Ancona and subsequently at Rome, 
under privations and amid filth which brought 
him into a pitiable state of suffering. All that 
time ho was refused permission to consult with 
a legal adviser, and was debarred the conso- 
lation of visits from his mother, his wife, his 
child, or his friends, save tlirough the bars of 
his prison, and in presence of two sbirri, alios 
spies, who insisted that all the communications 
which passed should be made in the Italian 
language. All that time his unhappy mother, 
an Ionian lady, besieged, and is even now 
besieging with her tears and entreaties, the 
he rotary of state, the British consul, and 
every one whom she imagines to have a shadow' 
of influence in her son’s behalf: meanwhile, 
his trial has taken place, if trial it may be 
ci lied. The amnesty granted by the Pope, 
after his return from Gocta, prevented this 
unfortunate young man from being treated os 
a political offender; the proper way, therefore, 
of proceeding against him wai^to try him * 
before the ordinury criminal tribunul of An- 
eonu, with a right of appeal to the superior | 
tribunal there, and of final appeal to that of 
the Consults at Rome, as well as allowing him 
to choose his own advocate. Instead of this, 
ho has been tried at once by the Consulta, 
without power of appeal io any other tribunal 
— without being allowed any other advocate 1 
than tho one allotted to him by the govern- 
ment — without any knowledge of the witnesses 
against him, that advocate being sworn to 
reveal nothing to his client respecting them — 
w ithout any public hearing ; in short, without ! 
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any of the observances which, in England, arc 
so inseparably interwoven with the adminis- 
tration of justice, that without them no sen- 
tence or decision whatever would be considered 
valid, more especially in the solemn and most 
responsible question of life and death. 

The question of this treatment of our unfor- 
tunate countryman is now under discussion in 
a British parliament, and advocated as it is by 
some of the most able and energetic members 
of both the upper and the lower house, it will 
have the effect, doubly advantageous, of showing 
the Kngliflh what wrongs the Italians labour 
under, and the^ Italians, what privileges the 
English have secured to themselves, by a 
rational appliance of the principles of liberty, 
civil equality, and justice, which render their 
political constitution the admiration of the 
world, and their own security and happiness. 

It would swell our pages into volumes were 
we to enumerate one half the instances of 
unjust detention in Roman dungeons that w T c 
might do; we might bring forward cases of 
obscure individuals being actually forgotten for 
years, in the confusion of the prison adminis- 
tration. One of these unfortunates, who, with 
others, was sot at liberty at the accession of 
Pio Nono, had been incarcerated twenty yean; 
his very name was unknown to his gaolers, 
and as for the original accusation ugninst him, 
there was not even a tradition or conjecture 
remaining. An nnfortuuatc Levant w oman was 
imprisoned by the police authorities, because her 
passport was not quite en regie. As she spoke 
nothing but Arabic, she could not, of course, 
vindicate herself, and as the police could not 
understand her, tho officers of the police pro- 
nounced her mad, and sent her to recover her 
senses in the hospital of the Longara , where 
she remained three years ; at the end of that 
time, happily for her, an inspection of the pa- 
tients took place, and susjucions arising that 
she was not insane, the Bishop of Yalperga 
was requested to see her, and interpret for her. 
He did so, and found her to be in perfect pos- 
session of all her mental faculties. She, was 
accordingly set at liberty ; but how many 
miserable wretches may have languished out 
their days under similar circumstances ! 

The power of the police, os if not already too 
wido and unrestrained, received additional ex- 
tent and license in 1650, under the restored 
government? by certain articles authorizing it 
to condemn an honourable citizen not to leave 
the commune in which he resides; to oblige 
him to retire to his home at a certain hour — 
often, at sunset ; not to leave it before an hour 
equally specified; not to attend spectacles, 


festivals, theatres, fairs, or markets; not to 
frequent particular places, or associate with 
particular persons, mentioned by n a m e ! And 
all these tyrannical and insulting restrictions^ 
known by the name of precetti, are to be war- 
ranted by an order from the head of the pro- 
vince, the assessor-general, the director of the 
police, or the local governor, with asummoiy 
verification of hiB motives. The person thua 
arbitrarily condemned can appeal to no one but 
the head of the province, who is himself, as we 
have just stated, one of the authorities with 
whom the power of condemnation rests. 

The police may also levy fines at their own 
will and pleasure, of from one to thirty scudi, 
with restriction to the house, barrack, or prison, 
for any period they may think fit, of from one 
to thirty days. Can w e imagine for a single 
moment what such a state of things would be 
in London ! 

Nor let it be thought that these odious pre- 
cetti arc inflicted only for serious causes, or 
after mature deliberation. During tho car- 
nival of 1850,'Dandini, the director of police, 
summoned before him, in virtue of his office, 
eighty individuals, mostly of the most honour- 
able personal character and professional posi- 
tion, among whom it may be enough to those 
who know Roman society, to mention Dr.Clito 
Cartueci, Advocate Petrocchi, Signor Bollanti, 
the brothers Doria and Castellani, making it 
known to theso eighty that he should hold 
them responsible for any disorder whatsoever, 
that might occur during the approaching car- 
nival. This Dandini, a county by tho bye, was 
known, on account of the harshness, malignity, 
unceasing watchfulness, and unrelenting obsti- 
nacy of his disposition, by the cognomen of the 
Hyena of the police. An unhappy lady, a 
widow, waited upon him humbly to inquire — 
not to dispute them — into the grounds upon 
which her four sons, her consolation and her 
maintenance, had been arrested, by liis order, 
lie kept her waiting three long hours, weep- 
ing, languishing, almost fainting ; at length he 
condescended to appear & person before her; 
but it was only to tell her that he w as asto- 
nished at her assurance, in coming to him on 
behalf of such mauvais sujeta ( anglice , good-for- 
nothings) ; that she ought to be ashamed of 
herself for having such worthless sons, and that 
it was evident she must have given them an 
extremely bad education, for it to have pro- 
duced such abominable fruits. What wonder 
that parties respectable as those we have just 
named, should have preferred rusticating alto- 
gether at Albono, Tivoli, and other places within 
reasonable distance, during the carnival, rather 
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! than ho answerable for anything that might 
| occur in the course of it, among the thousands 
| of discontented still left in the population of 
j Rome, even imprisoned, watched, exiled, con- 
j fiscated as it has been, and continues to be P 
! But it was not only for a brief season that 
j hundreds left Iiomo on this account; many, 

• many of those hundreds expatriated themselves 
entirely solely from the same cause ; and of the 
j refugees that sadly track the streets of this busy 
metropolis, reading in the face of every hasty 
passer-by occupation which they cannot hope 
to obtain, viewing in every splendid equipage 
either a type of the rank they themselves have 
been accustomed to, or of which the patronage, 
under happier influences, would have given 
them the means of honourable subsistence, under 
their own azure skies, — of these unfortunate re- 
fugees — we may venture to pronounce that one- 
third have been compelled to seek an asylum 


in our own generous world-embracing England 
solely through disgust, not dread of the debasing 
thraldom, bodily and mental, of the preeetti. 
And riiall England ever withdraw her protec- 
tion of tho oppressed, the calumniated, the 
wronged? No! she holds the principle of 
social liberty and equal rights too sacred a 
blessing from Him who is the Giver of all good, 
to appropriate it to herself, and to deny its 
benefits to others, as long as she has tho ines- 
timable privilege of extending them to all who 
step upon her honoured shores. 

Great as arc the abuses we have already 
shown as existing at this moment in the Papal 
dominions, greater remain to lie unfolded ; but 
of these at a future O2)portunity. Enough has 
been said already to prove that tho Romans, at 
any rate, do not complain without cause, and 
that, complaining with cause, they have a right 
to our sympathy, and consequently to our aid. 


A VISIT.* 

BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


One winter evening, it so happened that I 
was alone at home. A slight indisposition hud 
kept me for two or three days within doors, 
and, though I was now well, it w as thought 
advisable for me to remain quiet this night, and 
not go to any of the parties that carried off the 
rest of the fumily. And I was quite satisfied- - 
then I used most to enjoy myself, when all 
alone at home ; and with much good humour 
and many good wishes I said adieu to futlicr 
and mother, sisters and brothers, as some went 
to the opera, and some to a ball, and some to a 
concert. Then, though we were generally a 
▼ery quiet household, with a drop or two of 

gloominess coming from no matter 

what — we had just obtained a brighter place 
than usual : my eldest, sister having become 
engaged to an excellent young man, and iny 
youngest brother being just returned from 
college with very flattering testimonials, and 
Bill of hope and joyfulness, and lovo of his 
youngest sister, who also was equally in lev* o 
with her brother. For myself, I was at that 
interesting period in a woman’s life where she, 
young still, but not in her first youth, feels dis- 
posed to settle down in some way, and is not 


* R will no doubt add to the interest with which 
this paper may be read, to know that it was written 
in English by bliss Bremer, and that it has not 
boan necessary to alter a dozen words. Ed. 


without offers or opportunities, but still does 
not feel bound to sacrifice her freedom to any- 
thing below her heart’s choice. 

Well, they — my kith and kin — all went out, 
and I was left alone. I felt quite pleased with 
it. Putting out tlic lights, oxcept one in each 
of the chandeliers in the two drawing-rooms, I 
began to walk slowly up and down the soft 
oorpets, enjoying the solitude, and the pleasant 
light shedding itself from above over the rooms 
and their furniture. It was a romantic clair 
obscur, soft, and a little melancholy — and this 
evening I felt very romantic. A slight, not 
unpleasant, weakness remained after the past 
illness; but I was perfectly well, and with 
overy moment a fresh gush of health and deli- 
cious life seemed to swell my heart and pervade 
my whole being: a certain soft ^motion kept 
rising within me. On the whole, I felt not 
quite so happy at being alone the whole even- 
ing, I wished somebody would come and 
partake of my solitude ; it was too fall for me. 
My heart bounded with sympathy towards my 
follow-creatures j with good will to love, and 
to bo loved ; to interchange endearing words 
and good offices. I wanted only* to give j I 
wanted only somebody good enough to receive ; 

I felt my heart overflowing with good will for 
all tho world and all the people in it I left the 
door to the vestibule unlocked, in hope — not 
as in the extravagant fancies of my childhood— 
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in hope that robbers and burglars would come 
in and give me on opportunity to develop 
some wonderful acts of courage or presence 
(Tfoprit ; — no, I did not wish for robbers to 
come, but I did wish for somebody ; and I had 
a strong presentiment that somebody would 
come, that I should not remain alone the whole 
evening. I felt sure that I should have a 
visit — a visit that could not but become of im- 
portance cither to mo or to somebody else. 
Then, anybody that would come in this evening 
must feel my influence — must experience some- 
thing uncommon from the very volume of life 
that rolled in my veins, and that I would roll 
on him or her. A thousand feelings — a thou- 
sand thoughts — were in my heart and mind. 
But 1 walked silently to and fro in the rooms, 
now and then looking curiously down the 
street. Our house was a corner houso : at the 
comer of tho house opposite hung a street- 
lamp, not very blight nor brilliant, but still 
shedding a light, clear enough on the spot under 
it, and on tho objects nearest around. Right 
under the lamp hung, and swung in the evening 
wind, a huge red wooden glove (a glovcmaker’s 
sign), with the forefinger (aver}' long forefinger) 
pointing right down. The snow fell in large 
flakes round the lamp and tho red glove on the 
frozen white ground. Now and then came 
persons — mostly men — wrapped up in their 
cloaks, passing right under the lamp and the 
red glove, and were, as they passed, lighted up 
by the former. I thought I recognised friends 
or acquaintances in some of them, and often it 
would seem as if they steered their way directly 
towards my house, but then again they were 
wrapped up in the darkness, and the great red 
glove swung, and the lamp shed its light, and the 
snow fell fast over tho solitary spot — and again 
I paced tho carpets of the drawing-rooms. No 
matter : it was yet good timo for visiting, it 
was early yet, and a visit I should certainly 
have that night; and many a face passed in 
the camera obscura of my mind — many a vision 
of my expected visitor. First, I saw one that 
hod been very kind to me, but that I had been 
less kind to ; one of these that we esteem, but 
can neither like nor love, but now, this night, 
if that person would come, I should be so kind, 
so— it would not bo my fault if that person 
did not feel amiable and loveable. And then 
there wos somebody who had wronged me, 
and mode* me suffer. Oh! that she might 
come, that I might do her good instead — that I 
might make her rich and happy; it would 
give me the greatest pleasure. And then there 
was a man that was more to me than I to 
him-4hafcl liked ; a brilliant, interesting man, 


that did not like me, but who was interested 
by me, liked to talk with me, and was a friend 
of mine. Oh! if he should come; he would 
love me, perhaps fall in love with me that 
evening ! Thoro was in me so much of that 
Are which makes everything light up and 
radiate. Was he quite fireproof? Well, still 
his spirit would light up by the light of mine ; 
I know it, and we would have such a talk 
about stars and showers of stars; about Co- 
pernicus, and Taylor, and Newton ; and about 
electricity, and alchemy, and Berzelius: we 
would have such a great intellectual treat and 
conversation! And then there was another 
man, that liked mo well, and would offer me 
heart and hand, if I would like him. Like 
him I could not ; but feel very kindly, respect- 
fully, almost tenderly for him, that I could — I 
did ; and then he was a very good and veiy 
stately gentleman, and of a rank and fortune 
that well could flatter a little worldly vanity, 
and I had my share. Ah ! if he should come 
this evening, and ask the question, I fear that 
I should not find heart to ask delay to consider, 
and so forth; I fear 1 should say “Yes,” at 
once, and fix my destiny before 1 was sure it 
wns well. My heart was too warm to be wise. 

I almost feared that he would come and ask 
me. But then there was an elderly married 
man, and a genius, that I loved as young 
women love elderly gentlemen who ore ge- 
niuses, and are kind to them — adoringly, pas- 
sionately. Oh! that he might come. No 
danger of his asking dangerous questions ; no 
danger of becoming engaged to him, and fix- 
ing one’s destiny before the heart was right 
fixed. If he should but come — what a delight 
to indulge looking at him — to give vent to the 
flow of thoughts and feelings with such a 
mind — to be inspired, and foolish, and non- 
sensical, in a sublimo sense, as well he could 
be — to hear tho effusions of that great heart, 
great as the world. lie never had quite under- 
stood me ; I never had been quite myself with 
him ; this evening I should be so, ho should 
know* my heart. May-bc he would ask me to 
do something for him — to give my purse, eveiy 
shilling I possessed, to some poor persons — 
what a delight ! And how I should treat him 
with tea, and wine, and cake, just as Hebe did 
Jupiter; and how he should enjoy it. Dear 
mo, what an Olympian treat it would be ! And 
then 1 saw a lady, whose very shadow on the 
wall I loved. Oh ! that if she would but oome, 
my dear, my bosom friend ! What a delightful 
timo we should have together, with tea and 
chat, and the outpourings of the heart I would 
tell her eveiy thing: she would counsel me 
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■wisely, os slip was wont to do. Dear soul, how 
I loved her ; tears filled my eyes in thinking of 
her, and that she would come — to be sure she 
was a hundred miles away, on her estate ; but, 
no matter, it could very well happen that she 
should come. Sho liked to surprise people, and 
come unawares upon them, Idee the Emperor 
Nicholas. Very likely she would come this 
evening. My heart asked for it, and then I 
looked out of the window ; the street-lamp 
flamed and flickered red ; the great rod glove 
swung to and fro, with the long forefinger 
pointing right out ; the snow fell fast. I heard 
sleigh-bells ringing — a carnage was coming — 
may-bc my friend in it. There it comes, right 
up against the house — my house. The light of 
the lamp glances over it — how snow-covered ! 
Oh ! I will kiss off the snow from her clothes — 
I will make her so comfortable and happy ! 

Away flew the carriage, with the lady and 
the snow-cloak, and the merry jingling bells. 
But there, now, the great red glove stands 
still, and the long forefinger points right down 
on a man wrapped up in a big cloak ! I am 
sure it is the genius, and he is coming to pay 
me a visit. Dear great man ! he comes right 
up to the house,-— yes, no— he comes not— he 
turns to the left hand, it could not he he, he 
would not lime passed me so! There, ugnin 
the glove stands still, the finger points, and a 
slender figure passes under it — how like my 
friend the naturalist ! — and ho is coming right 
here, — no, he is not — ho turns to the right 
hand. And the light flickers, and the snow 
falls, and the glove swings over the now 
solitary spot, — and I am still alone, and walk 
np and down the soft carpets in the romantic 
twilight 

After all, how gaudily life wears away! 
why should we not make the best of it ? why 
not take the love and kindness that are offered, 
and make happy those that we can make 
happy? why should wc think so much of 
ourselves alone, and be so afraid of not being 
so happy as happy can be? we must think 
also of others, and be content for ourselves 
with a moderate share of happiness. 

Well ! if the friend so kind and noble-hearted, 
whose heart I can claim, now claims my hand, 
this evening he shall have it, I believe! I 
will make him happy, and his whole house 
comfortable, and everybody about him! I must 
have something to do, to love, to live for! 
Well ! — if he comes ! . . . . And then I looked 
out of the window. There now, this time the 
forefinger of the red hand points most de- 
cidedly down on a toll, stalely figure, — and he 
is coining — yea, he is certainly coming — coming 


right to this house; he enters the door! It 
must be he! how I felt my heart beat! I 
almost wished it was not he. And to bo sure, 
if it were he who entered the house, he never 
came up the steps, nor opened the unlocked 
door of my house and heart — no, not this time; 
and the half-dreaded, holf-wished-for question, 
was not asked now. 

The next time I looked out of the window 
the lamp was obscured by a lowering mist, 
and the great red hand was swinging — and 
bluck figures were seen passing under it, as 
through a black veil — my heart began to feel 
a little low and sad. But — it was not too late 
yet for a visit; some of our friends used to 
come very late ; somebody would yet come ! 

Next time I looked again for my visitor, the 
mist had fully come down, and I could not see 
a bit more of the lamp, nor the red glove, nor of 
the mystical figures passing under it. But as 
I happened to look upwards, I saw that the 
sky had cleared, and that the stars shone 
blight and brilliant ; the City of God stood 
all in light over the earthly city, obscured by 
mist and darkness. I was struck by the sight 
of a constellation that I had not Hcen before ; 
and the truth was, that taken np by earthly 
objects since a time, I had forgotten to follow 
up the study of the firmament, that I had 
begun, with the help of my friend the natu- 
ralist. Now I took my map and globe, and 
began to study; I put out the light in the 
great drawing-room, so as to leave the star- 
light alone, and made there my observatory. 

That side of the room looking towards a j 
square was a fine space of sky to range over ; j 
nnd I began to range among the stars. After 
a while, I ascertained the names of several of 
the constellations new to me, and the names of 
their brightest stars ; I made the acquaintance 
of several greater and smaller notabilities of 
the higher sphere, and read about them what 
wise men have thought and said. Then would 
coinc of themselves enlarging thoughts about 
the connexion of our planet *nd its human 
beings, and those shining worlds where lights 
and shadows, and weight and measure, are the 
same os here, and who, consequently, are re- 
lated to us in soul and matter, in weal and 
woe, and who tell us of it in lovely shining 
stars. All this gave me great pleasure. 

The servant came with the tea-tray ; I was 
sitting alone, but had forgotten it. I enjoyed 
my tea and sandwiches, but only to return 
fresh to my study; and continued visiting 
among the stars, and making friends with j 
them, till I felt bodily weary. I looked at the j 
watch, — it was near midnight j I sat down on 
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the sofa in the small drawing-room ; the light 
shone calmly and romantically as before ; and 
I was os before — alone. Yet there was a 
pleasant calm — a feeling of plenitude and 
elevation in my soul — my heart was at rest. 
What was it that made me feel so well, though 
I had been disappointed in my visit? Left 
alone, I had not felt lonely nor at loss j I had 
studied the works of the Great Father ; I had 


*s 


learned and adored, and so forgotten thus, 
solitude, myself, earth and earthly wishes, 
and my expected visit. Oh! was it not 
clear that I had had a visit after all— a visit, 
not from mortal Mends, but from immortal P 
They had whispered to me, 14 Hereafter thou 
shalt never feel lonely when alone; then we 
will como to thee.” And I was glad and 
thankful ! 


BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


The immediate subject of consideration is 
one of the most popular of the day — the 
management in health and treatment under 
disease of our indigenous and imported birds. 

There cannot be a doubt of the increasing 
interest upon the subject of Natural History, 
various treatises teem from the press receiving 
their impetus from tlic vox populi calling aloud 
for wholesome food. Alack a day ! the cm of 
fables has passed away ; wiser in our genera- 
tion, the veriest toddler would lisp out its in- 
credulity on the subjects of “lied Riding 
Hood” and “Puss in Boots,” were a nurse- 
maid to be found daring enough to promulgate 
any history less veracious than the predatory 
habits of tlic wolf, or the amiable instincts of 
the domestic cat. 

The opportunities afforded by the increase 
of steam navigation, for tho importation of 
foreign birds, has on obvious tendency to induce 
tho scientific naturalist to write of their habits, 
their instincts, and their homes; such his- 
tories treating only of the subject in a wild 
state, involve the serious considerations of 
voluminous matter and great expense. Yet, 
while admitting the full merit of learned dis- 
quisitions, I fearlessly assert the want of 
practical information for the management of 
our little helpless prisoners. 

A treatise adapted to the daily use of the 
possessor of a bird or birds, free from the errors 
of prejudice and inexperience, is mucli required ; 
and this deficiency has suggested, through tho 
medium of a popular channel, the offer of a 
correct guide, for the preservation, in health 
and in song, of our caged favourites, affording 
to tho public the results of long observation 
and practice, together with tried and approved 
remedies, under the many ills, that even the 
feathered race arc “ heirs to.” I writo ar.ee 
connaissance de cause ; there is no teacher like 
experience; tho medical treatment of my 
numerous, dependents was once a sourco of 
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perplexity ; a foreign authority knew nothing 
of our British song birds — (the sweetest in 
the world!) — an English writer treated the 
German canary os if, instead of the stove- 
rearing among the miners, the dainty importa- 
tion had all its lifetime fed upon rank seeds 
and inhaled our fogs. Being for many years 
the possessor of both home and foreign spe- 
cimens, and. bringing to the aid of my object 
the results of inquiries personally instituted 
among amateurs of every class, I may say I 
have “ taken my degree,” and shall, I trust, 
be found “qualified” to furnish a deside- 
ratum, tlic absence of which I have too fre- 
quently regretted. 

I have found that the best informed upon 
the subject of birds in captivity, ore those 
persons whose habits of life are sedentary; 
their monotonous pursuits lead them to obser- 
vation, and a well-directed enthusiasm pro- 
ducing care, gentleness, and kindly feelings ; 
and it may be set forth os an axiom, that 
where healthy and lively birds are found, their 
possessors love their pets, and have their 
advantage in the reflected gratification afforded 
by their meed of care, while others, only self- 
indulgent, weary of the charge. 

I trust I may bo able to induce a more 
general acquaintance with the nature and 
habits of our little cheerful companions, to the 
advantage of both parties. It is an old saying, 
and a good one, that “ whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well and, when to this 
aphorism is added a consideration involving 
animal suffering, or the contrary, I feel assured 
I shall not have spoken in vain, by trying to 
servo that class in creation which more than 
any other has a peaceful and holy influence on 
our nature. A bird can only by mute signs 
complain, but in its contentment has a voice of 
gladness and of praise. 

Birds and flowers are among the inexpensive 
elegances of life ; their possession adds to the 
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pleasures of the rich, and the labours of the 
poor are refreshed from a purifying source. In 
proportion to the means of each class will bo 
found their several belongings. The gorgeous 
bird, transplanted from liis native land; tho 
gentle linnet, taken fipm the nest; the cap- 
tured nightingale, that “ bears no rivalry,” are 
each and all sufferers through ignorance — on 
ignorance not wilful, but from the want of a 
proper guide — a plain, practical adviser. 

The “ too much” or the “ too little” of advice 
must be ever a matter of opinion. I have 
very much to say about cage management, 
which must be reserved until brought under 
the heads of the several birds to be discussed, 
confining myself in this place to a few brief 
hints as to the general care of hard-billed and 
soft-billed birds. The necessity for condensing 
even a popular theme in the pages of a 
periodical, as well as the consideration that 
tho possessor of any particular bird would seek 
its history and interests under its name, have 
induced this arrangement 

The distinctive appellations of “hard and 
soft hilled” have given rise to much error in 
the treatment of the former. Being styled 
“ granivorous,” they arc too frequently limited 
to seed. The class so called includes Gros- 
beaks, Finches, and Buntings. Of tho first- 
named and tho latter wc have but few natives. 
Each and all require, in addition to seed, soft 
food, os a substitute for tlio variety provided 
by nature. Canary, millet and hemp are 
common to the home and foreign birds ; rape 
and flax arc shunned by the latter, and 
paddic (or unshelled rice) avoided by the 
former. In an aviary these little variations arc 
of no conscqucnco, the supply being equal to 
the demand ; but where each bird lias its own 
habitat, tho provision should be made accord- 
ingly. 

The soft food, to be given in glass, japanned 
tin, or zinc vessels, should bo changed daily . 
Bread and milk, {toast and milk is even better,) 
German paste, chopped egg and crumbs of 
roll or sweet bun, potatoes mashed alono or 
with oatmeal added, bread and butter cut thin 
and finely chopped, and in most cases a little 
bit of scraped or chopped raw beef. A vessel 
of new milk, and green food in season, (never 
to be given during frost,) of which I consider 
the small-leaved duckweed, salad, cresses, and 
gross-seeds the best. Lettuce and maw (or 
poppy) seeds should be sprinkled over the 
vessel of bread and milk occasionally. 

A little watchfhl care will soon point out 
the preference shown by a bird to any par- 
ticular supply ; yet it frequently happens that 


he will leave untouched one day the food that 
the next he may enjoy. These little oaprices 
are in accordance with all animal nature. I 
therefore eqjoin it as a rule to give the regular 
bill of fore daily, and withdraw in the evening 
that portion liable to become oljfectionable. 

Exercise, air, and cleanliness do mare far 
birds tlian even an abundanco of food. By the 
former I mean suitable cages, and in some 
cases a flight about the room, under duo pre- 
caution from accidents^; by the latter I am to 
bo understood as advising well-cleansed cages 
weekly, fresh sand or fine gravel, sometimes 
clay, every other day, water-fountains and j 
baths renewed daily, the latter cold in summer, 
tepid at other seasons. 

The evils of an unnatural state of confine- 
ment can only be alleviated by our just and 
careful attendance ; by theso tho owner of a 
little dependent being will find his reward — 
through the contrary, sad suffering must be 
tho result. Wo are bound to foster and protect 
the littio creature whose life is at our mercy— 
whoso melody is at our service. A few minutes 
each morning will servo to avert the merited 
reproach of cruel neglect; deaths by starva- 
tion ; bad feet, from soiled perches ; parasites, 
from unwashed cages ; asthma and consump- 
tion, from sour soft food, and withered vegetable 
matter, from exposure to draughts of air, an ! 

uneven temperature, a broiling sun, or an I 

easterly wind, leaving the defoncelcss, unshel- 
tered bud in misery, leading on to death. Let j 
not my readers look lightly upon sufferings j 
inflicted upon that which is a portion of the i 
creation. “The sparrow on the housetop” is 
not despised of God I I 

The solt-billcd birds are generally called j 
Songsters, and cmbruco several genera. The j 
Lark species may bo pronounced os on the j 
outskirts, being to a certain degree granivorous ; | 

the bill varies from both orders ; the claw is 
peculiar ; and these birds dust themselves, in- 
stead of bathing; the food must therefore 
accord. For Skylabks it she jld be German 
paste, mixed with crumb of roll, and occa- ; 

sionally hard boiled yolk of egg added ; also ! 

oats, varied by substituting groats — the former 
being heating. Hempsced is given by some 
amateurs, and it is difficult to doprive the bird 
afterwards of it ; but it is objectionable. Fresh 
water and sand, chopped cabbage and cress, 
with a fresh sod of turf, a cheerful sunny 
aspect, without draughts of air, will, combined, 
preserve both health and song. The cage best 
adapted will be noted elsewhere. 

The Woodlabk’s food should consist of 
German paato, crumb of roll or sweet bun, 
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crushed hemp (one-fourth), and occasionally 
chopped egg; fresh water daily. Clay, dry, 
not too fine, is better than sand; their feet 
being delicate, it cuts like glass. A small sod 
of peat, in addition to a perch, is necessary. 

The lark species, together with the bullfinch 
and chaffinch, aro generally classed under the 
head “ granivorous and insectivorous.” I am 
inclined to place the two latter birds with the 
seed-eaters, which, according to my rule, get 
soft food in addition. Larks eat ants and meal- 
worms, and ant-mould improves their condition. 

Thrushes and Blackbirds aro berry and 
insect eaters; but an artificial state of life 
brings them readily to prepared food. German 
paste, with bread-crumbs, is tho most nourish- 
ing; a little scraped raw beef, bread and 
butter, and occasionally chopped egg. Fruit, 
slugs, and mealworms, ad occasin , may form a 
desert. Many disorders may be averted by 
giving a change of food to soft-billed birds. 
To this hardy kind an alteration in diet once a 
week is desirable : crushed scalded hcmpsccd, 
made into a paste with bread-crumbs, or bean- 
meal and potato, the latter blended, and the 
meal mixed through it; but observe if the 
thrush or blackbird will pnrtako of these va- 
rieties; they arc capricious — some disliking 
moist food, others loathing the dry. The latter 
has great advantages, giving strength, live- 
liness, and song. Fig-dust and crushed hemp 
aro given to nestlings. 

Nightingales were once a puzzle: they 
are too delicate for experiments, and tho only 
suitable food is the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, 
pressed through un iron sieve, with an equal 
quantity of scraped raw beef, moistened with 
water. Ants, ants' eggs, and the mould in 
which they aro found, are all desirable ; meal- 
worms occasionally, if ailing especially. When 
nightingales are not fat, (they become so gene- 
rally in autumn,) the water may be omitted, 
prescribed for moistening the egg and beef. 
Apoplexy is threatened, when any soft-billed 
bird begins to totter ; immediately change the 
food from dry to moist. Sand, water, clean- 
liness, and quiet management are essential. 
The skin of the nightingale is so porous, that 
a bath in winter would cause death. At no 
time allow the water given for bathing to bo 
below the temperature of the room. 

Robins must also have a change of food at 
times: the best for general use is German 
paste, roll-crumbs, and hard-boiled yolk of egg, 
reduced to a pulp by a few drops of water, and 
a little raw scraped beef. A change may be 
made to German paste, bread-crumbs, and bul- 
lock's liver grated fine and mixed : the latter 




ingredient creates thirst, and the favour it onoe 
possessed is disappearing, These birds like 
bread and butter also, and mealworms entice 
them to great familiarity. They am wondarfhl 
bathers. At the spring season they droop, 
their feathers look ruffled, then alammy-4*- 
fore the last state emancipate a bird unfit for 
tho cage, for the imprisonment of which its 
captors are doubly eulpable ; for this little 
friend of man volunteers his visits, and asks 
but liberty in return, for his merry bow and 
his song. One taken from London to the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin was mercifully set free 
when the spring gladdened his little heart 
Every day until the year following 44 Bob" paid 
his visit at the window; he then introduced 
his wife ; the cares of paternity caused a de- 
cline in his diurnal salutations, but I have no 
doubt the returning autumn will find him at 
his post. A white feather marked him above 
his kind; indeed, ho permitted 11 no (robin) 
near his throne.” 

Of tlie wholly insectivorous class it is here 
useless to write: they are the most delicate 
birds, mostly unfit for confinement, and their 
various treatment requiring separate heads. 
The wren family— tho wagtail species — the 
redstarts, wheatears, blue-breasts, stone-chats, 
and black-caps are the true sylmdes (warblers). 
In tlie proper place, I purpose giving to each 
bird its history, with all the attention and 
effects of research in my power. I cannot add 
much of personal experience in this most diffi- 
cult division, for, with very few exceptions, I 
think the hand of man is fatal. 

A cliupler will be devoted to the “ large- 
beaked birds : ’’ a few words will in this place 
suffice. 

Parrots aro as injudiciously treated as 
petted cliildron : where any sensible manage- 
ment is shown them (the birds), they thrive 
well, and repay all care. Subject to many 
ailments, in consequence of an ill-adapted cli- 
mate, want of exercise, and over-feeding, atten- 
tion on the part of the owner should be directed 
to great simplicity of diet. Bread soaked in 
water or tea, and squeezed rather diy, with a 
few chillies throughout; a vessel containing 
biscuit, or, better still, toast, on which boiled 
milk has been poured. In a division of the 
feeding vessel place wheat, (new if possible,) 
Indian corn pounded, also canaiy seed; water 
to drink —(the most comical error has been 
bruited about that parrots do not drink , ori- 
ginating, I conclude, in some of the tribe 
inhabiting spots for from streams; but in a 
free state bow juicy are the fruits they obtain I) 
Escliow hempseed ; it ia, # as a dietary togpfy, 
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deleterious to the feathered race. A few grains 
of the small or Russian hemp maybe admitted 
to the store-closet, but only 11 exhibited” as a 
treat, indicative of a rendre being looked for — 
your bullfinch to “ pipe” an extra waits, your 
canary to perform his feats of love — but parrots 
are more than any other birds subject to ail- 
ments, the “cure” for which has puzzled 
learned ornithologists; the “prevention” 
should be addressed to preserving a pure state 
of blood. A chicken-bone is not hurtful to a 
healthy bird; but, to the pampered, gouty 
“ individual,” plain fare is advisable : fruits arc 
wholesome. On these matters I shall here- 
after folly treat, confining myself to this addi- 
tional observation, that atrophy is among their 
complaints; therefore, nourishing plain food 
will best avert the evil. The French call one dis- 
order “ Jarr acker lee plumes” and it is among 
the most serious. The greediness of this class 
is proverbial, indigestion results, and, like all 
over-indulged “darlings,” they carry out by 
temper those unwholesome measures once in- 
judiciously indulged. The food of parrots being 
succulent, they do not appear to drink ; but so 
necessary are liquids to them, that sugar-candy 
is frequently added to the water in the cup to 
tempt them. 

One great and general error is the cold to 
which these poor sufferers arc exposed. In i 
neither the Old nor the New Continent ore 
they to be found, with few exceptions , in a 
colder latitude than 25 degrees. I therefore 
recommend a night covering , only descending, 
for obvious reasons, half-way downwards, — a 
plan I adopt successfully with all my birds. 

If the cage is circular, the covering fits the 
upper portion j if oblong, it extends over half 
of the two sides, one end and top ; thereby 
giving warmth and seclusion, with puro air 


and morning light— the instinctive attraction 
with all unsophisticated nature. 

I have been, in this reeumt, desirous to pre- 
serve to their possessors these justly-deserved 
favourites. While, in reality, they are suf- 
ferers from captivity, they are supposed to be 
gifted with endurance proportionate to their 
size,— a too oommon error ! — their endearing 
ways— their extraordinary powers of imitation, 
both of words and actions, would almost argue 
a sense beyond that of instinct. Companion- 
able, capable of strong attachment, and ready 
to forgive us the misfortune of imprisonment, 
are strong appeals to considerate treatment 

These prefatory pages touch only upon ge- 
neral management; the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual species will elicit, in future chapters, 
observations upon natural tendencies, season- 
able distribution, and migratory impulses, so 
far as to render easy the transition from birds 
on the wing to those in confinement. 

Birds are, to the observer, harbingers of all 
changes in nature ; they ore the keys to natural 
history, and, if we persist in keeping them in 
a state never designed, let us, at least, sub- 
stitute care, kindness, and the nearest ap- 
proach, in their treatment, to the provision so 
bountifully supplied where they are indigenous 
to the soil. 

It may here be observed, that while some of 
our natives and strangers require to be placed 
in separate cages, os much from their shy 
habits as from some peculiarity in their allot- 
ment of food, others — and by far the most 
numerous — delight in the freedom of an aviary 
or aviary-cage. Of tho provision necessary — 
of the suitability of the proposed inmates — 

I am prepared to write, having been the pos- 
sessor of birds, in both positions, for many 
years. 


INNOCENCE. 


The works of Jeon Baptiste Greuze, the 
painter of the elegant little picture from which 
the engraving entitled “ Innocence ” is taken, 
may be cited as exemplifying the general cha- 
racter of the French school of art during tho 
past century, prior to the appearance of David, 
who seems to have arrived just in time to 
rescue it from tho low etate of inanity, feeble- 
nem, and falsehood, into which it was rapidly 
■inking; though he perpetuated many of its 
enters, especially its affectations ; from these 
it seems almost impossible for the majority of 
the French artists to disengage themselves. 


The terms here applied may seem somewhat 
harsh and uqjust in the opinion of those who 
regard art os intended only to confer a tran- 
sient enjoyment, and feel not that its highest 
and holiest end is to oxercise an efficient moral 
power on mankind. 

Tho corruptions which had spread over the 
whole surface of society in France before the 
great Revolution, and which broke out in those 
terrible convulsions that to this day still agitato 
it, penetrated even to the retirement of the 
artist's studio, and too often infected his labours 
with their unhealthy and unworthy influences; 
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so that the revolt of those labours, as a 
modem writer eloquently and enthusiastically 
remarks, when speaking of the state of art 
generally, “ has never taught os one deep or 
holy lesson ; it has not recorded that which is 
fleeting, nor penetrated that which is hidden, 
nor interpreted that which was obscure ; it has 
never made us feel the wonder, nor the power, 
nor tho glory, of the universe; it has not 
prompted to dovotion, nor touched with awe j 
its power to move and exalt the heart has been 
fatally abused, and perished in the abusing. 
That which ought to have been a witness to 
tho omnipotence of God has become an exhi- 
bition of the dexterity of man, and that which 
should have lifted our thoughts to the throne 
of tlie Deity has encumbered them with the 
indentions of his creatures.” * 

It is impossible to separate national art from 
national tastes and habits j the philosophy of 
the studio, so to speak, is derived from the 
pursuits and the predilections of the commu- 
nity. The mythology of the ancient Greeks 
peopled their grodes and temples ddith the 
statuLb and paintings of their deities; the 
saint-worblup of tho middle ages called into 
existent o the host of gieat names which have 
immoitalised the schools of Italy and Spain, 
and, later still, a few in that of tho Low 
Countries ; while Watteau and Greuze found 
amid the gaieties and frivolities of the time of 
Louis XIV and his successors fit subjects for 
their pencils. Tho aigumcnt applies equally 
to every period and country; few among u& 
but would prefer a group of dogs by Landseer, 
a “ Boy's School " by Webster, or a landscape 
by Cicswick, to any “St. Jerome” or “St. 
Agnes” that Oder was painted. But wo arc 
not prepared to argue that such preferences 
are, in all cases, to be encouraged ; apart from 
the pleasure to be derived from pictures, is 
the considciation — certainly of no less import- 
ance — what mental enjoyment will their pos- 
session affoid ? Like books, unless they teach 
us something, they arc comparatid ely worthless, 
and may bo classed only among the ornamental 
lumituro of the apartment whcic they hang. 

Greuze was born in 1726, at Touraus, in 
Burgundy, and studied painting first in Lyons, 
afterwards at the Academy of Arts in Paris, 
and subsequently in Rome. His pictures are 
chiefly of what is called tho genre kind, that 
is, they refer to domestic scenes and ordinary 
incidents of life, and he frequently painted 

* Preface to the second edition of Rusldn's 
“ Modem Painters.” 


portraits; the only historical 
hand is “ Sevenzs rep rim a nd ing 
calk.” The titles of boos of Xus wHM) 
pictures will best explain the sett c# 
ho usually selected s “ The Good 
« Tho little Girl and the Dog,* “Good JP*' 
cation,” “The Blind Man cheated,” *9* > 

Broken Pitcher,” “ The Village Bride,” 

He had a decided partiality for exciting and 
pathetic scenes, but generally treated them 
with a degree of extravagance and affectation 
that destroyed their natural truth and site* 
plicity. Tho same remark will apply to kb 
portraits, especially of young females) they 
arc graceful but not refined, and sometimes 
not chaste in expression of character. Grouse 
was long an associate of tho French Academy) f 
but upon being elected a frill member, he was 
placed in the genre class, which he considered 
below his deserts, and therefore retired alto- 
gether from tho institution. He died at an 
advanced age in 1806. 

Within the last few years the pictures of this 
painter hare been much sought after in this 
country by collectors, but for what reason it it 
difficult to understand, inasmuch as they have 
comparatively little merit as works of real art 
His figures arc generally correct and vigorous 
in drawing, but, as previously remarked, ex- 
travagant in expression; his colouring, ex- 
cept his flesh tints, is cold, feeble, sad in- 
harmonious, and his light and bh&do are uaA 
skilfully and ineffectually managed. But ha 
has recently grown into fashion, and conae- 
qucntly large sums are now offered for pro- 
ductions that scarcely exhibit either mind or 
matter. As an instance of this, the Write* 
was present at a sale of pictures a year or two 
since, w hen a small oval painting, representing 
only tho head of a young girl, was knocked 
down to tho present Marquis of Hertford for 
upwards of eight hundred guineas; a dosen 
works, better in every respect, might have 
beon purchased out of our annual exhibitions 
for less than the sum paid for this single piece 
of prettiness. 

Tho original of the “ Innocence” is certainly 
among the, best pictures of its class which 
Greuze painted ; it is more free from affectation, 
and charms no less by its sweetness of expres- 
sion than by its purity ; it shows, that if the 
aitist had been thrown amid other scenes, or 
had his mind been directed by more elevated 
principles, ho might have risen to the rank of 
a great painter ; but now, as one of his coun- 
trymen writes of him, he is only “ unique ” in 
the French school. 
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THE LUCKY PENNY. 

BR MBS. S. C. HALL. 


CHAF. I. 

11 And what will you do with yours, Willy ?” 

"I dun know,” replied the heavy-looking 
urchin, while ho turned the halfpence over 
and over in his hand j “ two hap’nees $ it’s not 
much.” Ned piroutted on one broad bore foot, 
and tossed a summerset on the pavement, close 
to the pretty basket shop at a comer of Covent 
Garden Market, while “ Willy ” pondered over 
tho halfpence. When “Ned” recovered his 
breath, and had shouldered tho door-post for 
half a minute, he again spoke : 

“And that one, just riding away on his fine 
responsible horse, thought he'd make our for- 
tunes, this frosty new-year’s morning, with 
his three pence betwixt three of us — and his 
grand condition — that we should meet him 
on this spot, if living, this day twermonths, 
and tell him what wc did with the pennies ! 
Hurroo! as if wo could remember. I say, 
Willy, suppose you and I toss up for them — 
head wins ?” 

“No, no,” replied tho prudent Willy, put- 
ting the halfpence into his pocket, and at- 
tempting to button tho garment; an unsuc- 
cessful attempt, inasmuch as there was no 
button: “No; I’ll not make up my mind 
jist yet ; I'll may-be let it lie, and show it him 
this day twol’month. lie may givo more for 
taking caro of un.” 

“Easy, easy,” persisted Ned, “let tail win, 
if you do n’t like head.” 

“ I’ll not have it, no way.” 

“ But where’s Richard gone ?” inquired tho 
careless boy, after varying his exercise by 
walking on his hands, and kicking his feet in 
tho air. 

“ I dim know” replied the other ; “ it’s most 
like he’s gone home : that’s w here he gocB most 
times : he comes the gentleman over us becase 
of his education.” 

“ He has no spirit,” said Ned, contemptuous- 
ly; “he never spends his money like — like 
me.” 

“Ho got the ‘lucky penny/ for all that,” 
answered Willy, “ for I saw the hole in it my- 
self.” 

“ Look at that now !” exclaimed Ned j “ it’s 
ever the way with him ; see now, if that don’t 
turn up something before the year’s out. While 
wo sleep under bridges, in tatur-baskets, and 
* darkies/ he sleeps on a bed ; and his mother 


stitches o’niglits, and days too. He’s as high 
up as a gentleman, and yet he’s as keen after 
a job as a cat after a sparra.” 

The two boys lounged away, while the third 
— the only one of tho three who had earned 
his penny, by holding a gentleman’s horso for 
a moment, while tho others looked on — had 
passed rapidly to a small circulating library 
near Crauboiu ne Alley, und laying down his 
penny on the counter, looked in the book- 
seller's face, and said, “ Please, sir, will you 
lend me the works of Benjamin Franklin — for 
a penny ?” 

The bookseller looked at the boy, and then 
at the penny, and inquired if ho were the lad 
who had carried tho parcels about for Thomas 
Brand, when he was ill. 

The boy said he was. 

" And would you like to do so now', on your 
own account ?” was the next question. The 
pale pinchcd-up features of the youth crimsoned 
all over, and his dark deep-set eyes wero illu- 
mined as if by magic. 

“ Be your messenger, sir ? — indeed I would.” 

“ Who could answer for your character?” 

“ My mother, sir ; she knows me best,” ho 
replied with great simplicity. 

“ But who knows her P” said tho bookseller, 
smiling. 

“Not many, sir; but the landlady where 
wc live, and some few' others.” 

The bookseller inquired what place of wor- 
ship they attended. 

The lad told him, but added, “ My mother 
has not been there lately." 

“ Why not P” 

The deep flush returned, but tho expression 
of tho face told of pain, not pleasure. “ My mo- 
ther, sir, has not been well — «\nd — the weather 
is cold— and her clothes are not warm.” He 
eagerly inquired if lie was wanted that day. 
The bookseller told him to be there at half-past 
seven the next morning, and that, meanwhile, 
ho would inquire into his character. 

Tho boy could hardly speak ; unshed tears 
stood in his eyes, and, after sundry scrapes and 
bows, lie rushed from tho shop. 

“ Holloa, youngster !” called out tho book- 
seller, “you have not told me your mother’s 
name or address.” Tho boy gave both, and 
again ran off. Again tho bookseller shouted, 
“ Holloa!” 
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“ You have forgotten Franklin.” 

The lad hpwed and scraped twice as much 
as ever; andmuttering something about "joy ” 
and " mother,” plooed the book inside his jacket 
and disappeared. 

Richard Holland's mother was seated in the 
smallest of all possible rooms, which looked 
into a court near the “ Seven Dials.” The win- 
dow was but little abovo the flags, for tho room 
had been slipped off the norrow entrance ; and, 
stowed away into a comer, where there was 
space for a bedstead, a small tablo, a chair, 
and a box; there was a little bookshelf; upon 
it were three or four old books, an ink bottle, 
and some stumpy pens; and tho grato only 
contained wood ashes. 

Mrs. Holland was plying her needle and 
thread at tho window; but she did not rcalizo 
that wonderful Daguerreotype of misery which 
one of our greatest jjocts drew; for she was 
not clad in „ Unwomanly rags,” 

though the very light coloured cotton-dress — 
the worn-out and faded blue “ comforter” round 
her throat — the pale and purple hue of her 
face, proclaimed that poverty had been beside 
her many a dreary winter’s day. Tho snow 
was drizzling in little hard bitter knots, not 
falling in soft gentle flakes, wooing the earth 
to resignation ; and tlic woman, whose slight, 
almost girlish, figure, and fair braided hair, 
gave her an aspect of extremo youth, bent 
more and more forward to the light, as if she 
found it difficult to thread her needle; she 
rubbed her eyes until they became quite red ; 
she rubbed tho window-glass with her hand- 
kerchief (that was tom) ; and at last her hands 
fell into her lap, and large tears coursed each 
other over her palo cheeks; she pressed her 
eyes, and tried again ; no — she could not puss 
the fine thread into tho fine needle. 

Oh, what an expression saddened her face 
into despair! she threw back her head, as if 
appealing to the Almighty; sho clasped her 
thin palms together, and then, raising them 
slowly, pressed them on her eyes. 

A light quick bounding step echoed in the 
little court — the mother knew it well; she 
arose, as if uncertain what to do— she shud- 
dered — she sat down — took up her work ; and 
when Richard, in passing, tapped against tho 
window, she met the flushed excited face of 
her son with her usual calm, quiot smile. 

“ Here’s a bright new-year’s-day, mother ! ” 
he exclaimed. 

« Where P” sho said, looking drearily out at 
the foiling snow, and dusting it off her son’s 
coat with her hand. 


"Everywhere, mother! "—he laid the book 
on the table—" I earned a penny, and I’ve got 
a place — there!” 

" Got a place ! ” repeated the woman ; dad 
then her face flushed— "with whomP how?" 

Ho detailed the particulars. “ And I gave 
tho penny, mother dear,” he added, " to ‘read 
tho 1 Works of Benjamin Franklin,’ which will 
teach me how to grow rich and good; I’ll read 
the book to you this evening, while you work.” 

The flush on her cheek fodsd to deadly 
paleness. 

" 1 don’t know what’s the matter with my 
eyes, Richard — they are so weak.” 

“ Looking on the snow, mother ; mine grow 
weak when I look on tho snow.” 

How sho caught at the straw!— "I never 
thought of that, Richard ; I dare say it is bad. 
And what did yo with the penny, dear P ” 

“ I told you, mother ; 1 got the reading of 
tho 1 Works of Benjamin Franklin ’ for it, and 
it’s a book that will do me great good ; I read 
two or tlireo pages here and there of it, at 
the very shop where I am to bo employed, 
when I was there for Thomas Brand, before hfe 
died. It was just luck that took mo there to 
look for it — tho book, I mean — and then the 
gentleman offered me the place ; I’m sure I 
have worn, as Ned Brady says, ‘the legs off 
my feet,’ tramping after places— and that to 
offer itself to ms— think of that, mother! 
Poor Tom Brand had four shillings a-week, 
but he could not make out a bill — I can; 
Benjamin Franklin (he wrote * Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,’ you know) says, ‘there are no gains 
without pains ;’ and I’m sure poor father took 
pains enough to teach mo, though I have the 
gains, and he had the ■” 

The entrance of his future master arrested 
Richards eloquence; he made a few inquiries, 
found his way into a back kitchen to the land- 
lady, and, being satisfied with what he heard, 
engaged the lad at four shillings a-week ; he 
looked kindly at the gentle mother, and un- 
comfortably at the grate ; then slid a shilling 
into Mrs. Holland’s hand, “ in advance.” 

"It was not ‘luck,’ Richard,” said she to 
her son, after tho long, gaunt-looking man of 
books had departed; “it’s all come of God's 
goodness !” 

Thcro was a fire that evening in the widow’s 
little mom, and a whole candle was lit; and a 
cup of tea, with the luxuries of milk, sugar, 
and a little loaf, formed their new-year’s ffetej 
and yet two-pcnco remained out of the book- 
seller’s loan ! — 

'When their frugal meal was finished, Mrs. 
Holland worked on mechanically, and Riohard 
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threaded her needle; the boy read aloud to her 
certain passages which he thought she might 
like, he wondered she was not more elated 
at his success; she seemed working uncon- 
sciously, and buried in her own thoughts ; at 
last, and not without a feeling of pain, he 
ceased reading aloud, and forgot all external 
cares in the deep interest he took in the self- 
helping volumo that rested on his lap. 

Suddenly he looked up, aroused by a sort of 
half-breathed sigh; his mother's largo eyes 
were fixed upon him, — there was something in 
the look and the expression ho thought he had 
never seen before. 

41 Richard," she said, 44 is there any hope in 
that book?” 

44 Hope, mother! why, it is full, full of hope; 
forapoor lad, it isonc great hope from beginning 
to end. Why, many a copy my father set from 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, though I don’t think 
ho know it. Don’t you remember 4 Help hands, 
for I have no lands,’ and ‘Diligence is tlio 
mother of good luck,’ and that grand long 
one I wrote in small-hand— 4 Since thou art 
fiot sure of a minute, throw not away an 
hour.’ ” 

“Yes, dear, those were pleasant days; I 
mind them well ; when ho went, all went. 

44 No, mother,” replied the boy ; “ and I don’t 
know what is the matter to-day, you are not a 
bit like yourself ; you used to say that God was 
always with us, and that hope was a part of 
God. — And it is new-year’s-day, and lias begun 
so well; I have got a place — and a nice one ; 
suppose it had been at a butcher’s or green- 
grocers? — we should have been thankful, — but 
among books, and such like, with odd minutes 
for reading, and every penny of four shillings 
a-week ; — mother, you need not work so hard 
now.” 

44 1 can’t, Richard,” she said ; and then thcro 
was a long pause. 

When she spoke again her voice seemed 
stifled. 44 1 have been turning in my own mind 
what I could do; what do you think of ballad- 
singing — and a wee dog to lead me ?” 

44 What is it, mother?” inquired the boy; 
and he flung himself on his knees beside her. 
44 What sorrow is it ? ” 

Sho laid her cheek on his head, while she 
whispered— so terrible did the words seem — 
44 1 am growing dark, my child ; I shall soon 
be quite, quite blind.” lie drew back, pushed 
the hair oft* her brow, and gazed into her eyes 
steadily. 

44 It is over-work — weakness — illness — it 
cannot bo blindness ; it will soon be all right 
again ; they ore only a very little dim, mother.” 


And ho kissed her eyes and brow until his lips 
were moist with her tears. ^ 

44 If God would but spare me my sight, just 
to keep on a little longer, and keep me from 
the parish (though we have good right to its 
help), and save mo from being a burden — a 
millstone — about your neck, Richard!” 

44 Now don’t, mother ; I will not shed a tear 
this blessed new-year’s-day ; I won’t believe it 
is ns you say ; it’s just the trouble and the cold 
you have gone through; and the tenderness 
you were once used to — though I only remem- 
ber my father a poor schoolmaster, still he took 
care of you. You know my four shillings a- 
week will do a great deal ; it’s a capital salary,” 
said the boy, exultingly ; 44 four broad white 
shillings a-week ! you can have some nourish- 
ment then.” He puused a moment and opened 
his eyes. 44 1 suppose I am not to live in the 
house ; if I was, and you had it ALL — Oh, mo- 
ther, you would n’t bo so comfortable ! 

Presently he took down his father’s Bible, 
and read a psalm — it was the first Psalm : — 

“ Blessed is tbe man that walkcth not in the 
council of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the Heat of the scornful ; 

44 But his delight is in tho law of tlic Lord, and 
in his law doth lie meditate day and night ; 

44 And he shall bo like a tree planted by tho 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season ; his leaf also shall not wither ; and 
whatsoever ho doeth shall prosper ” 

The boy paused. 

44 There, mother ! is there not hope in that? ” \ 

44 There is, indeed — and comfort,” answered 
the -widow ; 44 and I am always glad when you 
read a book containing plenty of hope. The 
present is often so miserable that it is natural 
to get away from it, and feel and know thcro is 
something different to come ; I have often sat 
with only hope for a comforter when you have 
been seeking employment; and I have been hero 
without food or fire, or anything — but hope.” 

44 And 1 used to think you so blythe, mother, 
when I came into the court, and heard you 
binging.” / 

44 1 have often sobbed through a son g, Richard, 
and yet it was comfort, somehow, to sing it. 

I dare say there is a deal of hope in that new 
book of yours, but I wish it may be sanctified 
hope — hope of the right kind. Your poor 
lather used to talk of unsanctified philosophy, 
but he was too wise, as well as too good for 
me — you ought to be good and wise, my child 
— God grant it ! ” 

44 To look at it, mother,” said tho boy, with 
an earnestness beyond his years; 44 1 was so 
full of joy at being employed, that I thought 
my heart would break, and now — ■” his young 
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spirit bounded bravely above the trial — “ no — 
not now wi)l 1 believe what yon fear ; rest and 
comfort; you need not embroider at nights 
now; you can knit, or make nets, but no fine 
work.” 

Strangers, to have heard him talk, would 
have imagined that his luxuriant imagination 
was contemplating four pounds instead of four 
shillings a-wcck ; only those who have wanted, 
and counted over the necessaries to be pro- 
cured by pence, can comprehend the wealth of 
shillings. 

- These two were alone in the world; the 
husband and father had died of consumption ; 
! he had boon an earnest, true, book-loving man, 
| whose enthusiastic and poetic temperament 
had been branded as “ dreamy” — certainly, he 
was fonder of thinking than of ucting; he 
had knowledge enough to have given him cou- 
i rage, but perhaps the natural delicacy of his 
I constitution rendered his struggles for inde- 
pendence insufficient ; latterly, he had been a 
schoolmaster, but certain religious scruples 
prevented his advancing with the great educa- 
tion movement beginning to agitate England ; 
and when his health declined, his scholars fell 
away : but as his mental strength faded, that 
| of his wife seemed to increase. She was nothing 

I moro than a simple, loving, enduring, indus- 
trious woman, noted in the village of their 
i adoption as possessing a most beautiful voice ; 
and often had the sound of her own minstrelsy, 
hymning God’s praise, or on week-days welling 
forth the tenderness or chivalry of an old ballad, 
been company and consolation to her wearied 
spirit. 

Books and music refine external things ; and 
bom and brought up in their atmosphere, 
Richard, poor, half-starved, half-naked, run- 
ning hither and thither in search of employ- 
ment, and cast among really low, vicious, fulso, 
intemperate, godless children, was preserved 
from contagion. It was a singular happiness 
that his mother never feared for him ; one of 
the many bits of poetry of her nature, was 
the firm faith she entertained that the 'son of 
her husband — whoso memory was to her as the 
protection of a titular saint — could not be 
tainted by evil example. She know the boy’s 
burning thirst for knowledge; she knew his 
straggles, not for ease, hut for lubour; she knew 
his young energy, and wondered at it ; she knew’ 
the devotional spirit that was in him ; — yet in 
all these things she put no trust : but she felt 
as though the invisible but present spirit of 
his father was with him through scenes of sin 
and misery, and encompassed him as with a 
halo, so that he might walk, like the prophets 


of Israel, through a burning fiery ftimace un- 
scathed. 

These two — mother and son— -were alone in 
their povorty-stricken sphere ; and that new- 
year’s- day had brought to the mother both 
hope and despair : but though an increasing 
film came between her and the delicate em- 
broidery she wrought with so much skill and 
care, — though the confession that she was 
growing “dark,” caused her sharper agony 
than sho had suffered since her husband's 
death, — still, as the evening drew on, and she 
put by her work, her spirit lightened unde* 
the influence of the fresh and healthful hope 
which animated her son. She busied herself 
with sun dr)' contrivances for his making a neat 
appearance on the following day; she forced 
him into a jacket which he had out-grown, to 
see how he looked, and kissed and blessed the 
bright face which, she thanked God, she could 
still see. Together they turned out, and over 
nndover again, tho contents of their solitarybox; 
and Richard, by no means indifferent to his per- 
sonal appearance at any time, said, very frankly, 
that he thought his acquaintances, Ned Brady 
and "William, or Willy “ No-go,” as lie was fami- 
liarly styled, would hardly recognize him on 
the morrow', if they should chance to meet. 

14 Rut if I lend you this silk handkerchief 
thnt was your poor father’s, to tie round your 
neck, don’t let it puff you up,” said the simple- 
minded woman, “don’t; and don’t look down 
upon Ned Brady and William No-go (what an 
odd name) ; if they are good lads, you might 
ask them in to tea some night (that is, when 
we have lea) ; they must be good lads, if you 
know them.” 

And then followed a prayer and a blessing, 
and, much later than usual, after a few happier 
tears, unothcr prayer, and another blessing, 
the worn-out eyes, and those so young and 
fresh, closed in peaceful sleep. 


“ Neddy, my boy ! ” stammered Mrs. Brady 
to her son, as she staggered to her wretched 
lodging that night, “ it’s wonderful luck ye* 
had with that penny; tho four-pence ye' won 
through it at 11 pitch and toss” has made a 
woman of me ; I am ns happy as a queen — as 
a queen, Neddy.” Tho unfortunate creature 
flourished her arm so decidedly that she broke 
a pane of glass in a shopkeeper's window, and 
was secured by a policeman for the offence ; 
poor unfortunate Ned followed his mother, with 
loud incoherent lamentations, wishing “bad 
luck ’ to eveiy one, but more especially to the 
police, and the gentleman that brought him 
into misery by his mean penny; — if it had 
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Been a sum he amid have done anything with 

but a penny ! what could be done with one 

poor penny, but spend it ! 

Willy’s penny went into a box with several i 


other coins; hit mother locked the common 
necessaries of life, — still Willy hoarded, and 
continued to look after his treasure as a magpie 
watches tho silver coin she drops into a hole in 
a castle wall. 


THE BIRMAN EMPIRE— THE SEAT OF WAR. 

BY HORACE ST. JOHN. 


THE British are once more carrying on war 
In Asia; the succession of their conquests is 
dose and rapid. Scarcely was tho army re- 
turned from Afghanistan, than Sir Charles 
Napier was routing a host at the gates of 
Sindh | and no sooner w*as his victory ratified 
by peace in the valley of the Indus, than a hun- 
dred great guns were roaring along the banks 
of the Sutlej. All these episodes awakened in 
England much interest concerning the inde- 
pendent territories contiguous to our own in 
the East ; and it became important to inquire 
into the nature and condition of the countries 
thus connected with British India. We arc 
now again at war, not with a petty stale, but 
with the most extensive, and 011c of tho most 
ancient sovereignties in the neighbourhood of 
Hindustan. It is, thcrcfoic, interesting to 
glanco at its situation, extent, resources, and 
actual advance in the arts and’ advantages of 
civilization. The information is the more ne- 
cessary to bo diffused, because a considerable 
division of its territory will probably fall under 
our rule. 

In the south-eastern extremity of Asia, or 
India beyond the Ganges, is situated the exten- 
sive empire of Birmah. It is enclosed between 
Assam and Tibet on the north, tho Indian 
Ocean and Siam on the south, and on the east 
the unexplored regions of Laos, Lactho, and 
Cambodia ; the river Nauf and a ridge of hills 
separate it on the west from tho British dis- 
tricts of Tiperah and Chittagong, in Bengal. 
From the rapacious character of its sovereigns, 
however, the limits of the Birman Empire, 
except where confined by the sea, havo per- 
petually fluctuated, and generally continued to 
enlarge. Conquest has added province after 
province to its original dominion; its length 
may now be estimated at about a thousand 
miles, and its breadth at six hundred ; while 
its total area has been computed at a hundred 
and ninety-four thousand. Ava Proper, how- 
ever, which constitutes the seat of the ancient 
monarchy, is a moderately-sized country in tho 
centre,'— various subjugated territories lying 


around, — Pegu, Martaoan, Junk Ceylon, Yun- 
shan, Lowashan, and Cassay, with, formerly, 
Amman, Tcnasscrim, Mergui,and Tavoy, which 
were conquered by tho British in 1826 . There 
arc some good harbours on tho coast, with 
several rivers of considerable Bizc, — the Ira- 
waddy, the Kinduen, the Lokiang, and the 
l’cgu, besides ono or two beautiful lakes. 

Throughout tho cleared tracts of this largo 
countiy, except over the hot and moist lands 
of the Delta, there prevails a very healthy 
climate ; its seasons axe regular, and the ex- 
tremes of temperature aro seldom experienced, 
except just previously to the rains, when the 
heat becomes, for a few days, sultry and op- 
pressive. Indeed, with tho exception of a 
broad delta, formed by the mouths of the Irar 
waddy, the surface is generally hilly and dry. 
In the south are provinces with a remarkably 
fine soil, producing crops of rice as heavy as 
arc yielded by the richest lands in Bengal, 
w hich is considered tho Lombardy of Asia. 
In tho north, tho rugged and mountainous 
tracts are comparatively poor, as all such 
regions arc, but the small plains and valleys 
aro everywhere of superior fertility; they 
grow excellent wheat, with all kinds of grains 
uud legumes found in other parts of India. 
Among the indigenous productions ore sugar- 
canes, tobacco of rcmarkablo quality, indigo, 
cotton, and innumerable tropical fruits. In 
one province, towards the north-east, tea is 
cultivated, but of a poor flavour/ and seldom 
used by tho inhabitants, except as a pickle. 
Several districts contain forests of the cele- 
brated Avan toak-trcc, flourishing principally 
among hills. Every species of timber found 
in Hindustan thrives in Birmah, with tho fir, 
though this, on account of its soft wood, is of 
little value, except for the turpentine it yields. 
Unfortunately, also, tho forests are exceedingly 
unhealthy, and none can follow the occupation 
of wood-cutters except mon of certain parti- 
cular tribes, bom and bred on the mountains : 
even these are said to be very short-lived. 

There ore few Indian countries more rioh in 
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mineral* then Avo. In tho north, about six 
days' journey from Bimoo, are mines of gold 
and silver. On a hill near Kinduen are others, 
and rubies and sapphires aro found there in 
great numbers, os well os near tho capital. So 
long have these localities been famed, that in 
tho sixteenth century the jewellers of Europo 
travelled to them for their costly gems. Iron, 
tin, lead, antimony, arsenic, and sulphur, aro 
found in vast abundance) amber, pure and 
pellucid, is dug up near tho streams, in tho 
beds of which rich auriferous deposits arc dis- 
covered. One which flows between the Kin- 
duecn and the Irawoddy is called among the 
natives the “ River of Golden Sand.” There 
are no diamonds or cmcrplds in Birmah, but 
amethysts, garnets, chrysolites, and jasper, 
with marble, which, when polished, is ulmost 
transparent, and equals the finest of that from 
which the unrivalled genius of Italian art has 
created forms of all but living beauty. The 
Emperor monopolises this article, which is held 
sacred, because from it aro sculptured the 
images of the gods, to ho seen in the bell- 
shaped temples of the country. Among royal 
privileges, also, is that of possessing the cele- 
brated wells which yield petroleum oil, uni- 
versally used in Birmah, and producing for tho 
crown a large revenue. 

Between Amarpura, in Avn, and Yunan, in 
China, is carried on a lucrative trade. The 
principal export is whito and brawn cotton, 
which is carried up tho Irawaddy in capacious 
boats os far os Bomoo, where a number of 
merchants from tho Celestial Empire congre- 
gate to buy, and transport it to their own city 
in caravans. Amber, ivory, jewels, betel nuts, 
and cdiblo birds’ nests, from the blooming 
islands of tho Indian Archipelago, are also 
exchanged with them for raw and wrought 
silks, volvots, gold leaf, preserves, paper, and 
hardware. Several thousand boats ore con- 
tinually passing up and down tho great stream 
with rice, salt, and pickled sprats; the Ira- 
waddy, indeed, is tho principal channel of 
commerce into the heart of that extensive 
population. A few trains of men, however, 
proceed once a-year over the mountains, from 
Amman, bearing on their heads packs of 
various merchandize — English broad -clothB, 
Bengal muslins, silk handkerchiefs, china, and 
gloss. Cocoa-nuts from the Nicobar Isles are 
esteemed a groat delicacy, and sold at a high 
price. In return, these primitive traders carry 
bock precious stones, gumlac, and silver, though 
the export of that metal iB prohibited. 

Teak and other timber is exported to British 
India, but being a royal privilege, the trade is 


restricted. At one time, the king, haying 
granted a monopoly of it to some frvourito, 
tho teak planks were sold at more than five 
pounds sterling a pair -that is, the equivalent 
of so much English money ; for in Birmah, as 
in China, there is no minted coin, — the cur- 
rency is silver bullion and lead. All common 
articles are exchanged for so many weights 
of lead, a metal which has thus acquired an 
artificial valuo : the finer substance is reserved 
for more dignified negociations ; it is not very 
plentiful, but highly prized. Among the laws 
of the empire is one, — “ that no females and no 
silver be exported.” 

The king of Ava, monarch of the Birman 
Empire, is the inheritor of enormous pride. 
Like his noighhur of China, the brother of the 
Sun and Moon, and the ruler of Assam, whom 
he conquered, though he was styled “ Sovereign 
of Heaven,” lie acknowledges no equal on earth, 
entitles himself Boa, and, with the arrogance 
of feeble and inflated vanity, pretends to 
dispose, his own majestic way, the destinies of 
Asia. Occasionally, lie has been condescending 
enough to concern himself, also, for the settle- 
ment of affairs in Europe. Thus, in 1810, 
during tho general war, ho was so far kind as 
to inform the British envoy, that if England 
had made application to him 11 in a proper 
manner,” he would have sent an army, beaten 
all her enemies, and put her in possession of 
“ the whole continent of France.” About the 
same time, among the “ vassals " of his Birman 
majesty, was formally included “the king of 
England;” lie described us, in a letter, as a 
petty nation, inhabiting a small island in a 
remote sea, and took to himself credit for moro 
than mortal magnanimity, when he offered to 
forgive the governor-general “for the numerous 
falsehoods lie had told,” because he was not 
desirous of breaking tho general pcaco by 
calling forth his armies to drivo us out of 
Iudiu ! 

It Mas this wretched Chinese vanity that 
induced him then to risk a conflict with us, and 
the same ignorant presumption prevents him 
yielding reparation for his continual offences. 
With his chief ministers of state, his assistant- 
ministers, his ministers of the interior, his 
secretaries, his notaries, his great chamberlains, 
his receivers and readers of petitions, his ban- 
ners, umbrellas, globes, swords, thrones, ca- 
nopies, and imperial seals, he imagines himself 
in his capital— the “ City of tho Immortals” — 
to bo a potentate, excelling in wealth, splen- 
dour, and power, the most awftil monorchs of 
tho earth. He is the fountain of all grace in 
his realms, for there ore no hereditary honours 
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except Ilia own ; all officers holding their func- 
tions at the pleasure of the king, who rewards 
them meanly, hut allows them pernicious pri- 
vileges in trade. To his viceroy in Pegu he 
onco granted a monopoly of supplying coffins ; 
but as this favour depends on tho temperament 
of an hour, the reverse is frequently expe- 
rienced, and the governor of a province may 
one week be rioting in the oppression of a large 
population, and the next be dragged to court 
with a chain about his neck. One of them w as 
punished in this manner for too much leniency 
in his administration, though only a few days 
before he hod ordered the stomachs of twelve 
men, women, and children, to be ripped up, 
because they were suspected of disaffection. 
This horrible massacre was prevented through 
the influence of tho British, — an influence 
which directly, os well as otherwise, has been 
an unmingled blessing to tho races of India. 

The population of the flii man empire is pro- 
bably less than eight millions, though it appears 
to have been larger at a former period. Its 
condition is ono of decay; weak and wicked 
governments, tyrannical conscription, and cruel 
burdens, reduce to misery u region capable, 
from its natural resources, of so much pros- 
perity. Cities have sunk to villages, villages 
disappeared; cultivation has dwindled, and 
general industry decreased. Those w ho cannot 
pay their taxes arc sold ns slaves — and this 
often occurs from the severity of the imposts. 
One-tenth of all produce nominally belongs to 
the government ; but this is far from the pro- 
portion usually exacted. Consequently, in spite 
of the impoverished state of the country, the 
treasures of the sovereign appear to he im- 
mense — the revenues accumulating; since it is 
a maxim, that whatever goes into an Oriental 
exchequer, very little ever gets into circulation 
again. However, the British seem likely to 
sink his coffers a little. They have already 
demanded a quarter of a million sterling of him, 
and will charge him £10,000 a day, as the cost 
of tho war, until its conclusion. 

The Birmese arc a military nution, every man 
being liable to be called upon to servo as a sol- 
dier. The standing army, however, is very fimall ; 
and the largest force over levied was sixty 
thousand men. Tho infantry are armed with 
muskets and sabres, and the cavalry, mounted 
on small but active horses, with spears. Every 
considerable town on the river’s bank furnishes, 
in addition, a number of war-boats, which con- 
stitute the most respectuble part of the imperial 
armaments. As many as five hundred have been 
collected at one time. Each has from forty to 
fifty rowers, with thirty soldiers, and one gun. 


Their fire-arms are of tho worst description j their 
artillery, though numerous, ineffective and ill- 
served ; and their fortifications, though some- 
times imposing to the eye, possessed of few 
qualifications to resist the assault of Europeans. 
Almost all tho towns and villages, however, are 
cleverly stockaded. 

Though close neighbours of the slim, effemi- 
nate, and listless Bengalese, the people of 
Birmah differ essentially from them. A narrow 
range of hills, indeed, appears there to form a 
division between two distinct families of man- 
kind. They are an active, energetic, inquisitive 
race ; irrasciblc and impatient, but with tho 
capacity to learn. They do not confine their 
women, allowing them, indeed, all the freedom 
they enjoy in Europe ; yet the condition of tho 
sex is degraded, and their treatment, far from 
being delicate or chivalrous, is not even humane. 
They are sold without repugnance to strangers, 
but arc never allowed to bo taken out of the 
country. All the children of Europeans bom 
there, also, are subjects of the Avail King, and 
forced to remain, leading a life of misery and 
humiliation. Tn general, the women are faithful 
to their husbands, whose servitors, in fact, they 
arc. Marriage is purely a civil contract, and 
one wife only is allowed, though numerous 
female slaves are included in a rich man's 
household. When he dies, without writing a 
will, three-fourths of his property go to his 
lawful children, and one-fourth to the widow. 
The dead are not burned, but buried ; though, 
in Ava, a priests body was formerly shot out 
of u huge cannon, which, it was supposed, sent 
his spirit to Heaven on a flash of fire ! 

The people have a Chinese cast of feature, 
and obviously are to he reckoned among the 
Hindu- Chinese nations. Tho men are of low 
stature, but athletic and active, long preserving 
a youthful appearance, because, instead of 
shaving, they pluck the hair from their faces. 
The women arc fairer, but less delicately formed 
than tho Hindus. Both sexes blacken tho 
teeth, and the lids and lashes of the eye. They 
arc comparatively an uncleanly race; and, 
though to kill domesticated animals is for- 
bidden, game is eagerly sought for as food by 
the rich, and all kinds of reptiles by the poor. 
If a stranger happens to shoot a fat bullock, 
they arc not, liko some in India, fanatical to 
revenge the offence. Indeed, though a vain, 
presuming people, encouraged by tho example 
of their rulers to arrogance and barbarian 
pride, their demeanour is far from insolent or 
supercilious. Some travellers have erroneously 
described them as rude in manners, because 
they do not rise from their seats on the approach 
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of a stranger, but among thorn the sitting pos- 
ture is considered most respectful. In their 
mode of living a general simplicity prevails, 
their habitations being slight structures of 
bambus and mats, with a thatch of leaves, 
raised on posts three or four feet from the 
ground. No subject is permitted to employ 
any gilding in the decoration of his house, and 
only a few favourites are allowed to paint or 
lacquer the pillars. 

The king reserves as his own prerogative the 
use of these ornaments. Everything apper- 
taining to him haB the word “ shoe” or “ gold” 
prefixed to it. Even his person is never men- 
tioned except in conjunction with the imperial 
metal. When the petition of a subject hus 
been transmitted to his majesty, “it hasreuched 
the golden cars;” when audience is granted, 
you have been “ at the golden feet attar of 
roses is “ grateful to the golden nose.” Gold, 
therefore, is of too exalted a quulity to he com- 
monly used, and only very rich women wear 
ornaments of it, while none hut a highly- 
privileged noble can put rings of it into liis 
ears. 

From this it maybe imagined tliut the pride 
of rank in Birmah runs somewhat high. A 
chief journeying on the river will not sit in the 
same vessel with the oarsmen, who there go 
ahead in a boat, and tow his barge along. 
Neither will he enter the habitation of any 
inferior man, but sends sen’ ants on in udvancc 
of him, to build a bouse for his reception. A 
few bambus, a little grass, and some pliant 
rattans, are all the materials required ; not a 
nail is used, and the whole might fall without 
injuring a lap-dog. Formerly, however, ns 
many ruins remain to testify, masonry was 
well understood by tho Binnesc ; but wooden 
buildings now supersede all others, and the 
degeneracy of the useful arts has followed the 
decay of the people. 

Tho laws and religion of the Binnesc arc 
fundamentally Hindu ; but they have no caste 
prejudices, and education is largely diffused 
among them. Music and poetiy are highly 
admired ; and the king has an immense library, 
the books being deposited in chests, with the 
contents described in letters of gold on the lid. 

There are three important personages, or 
“ estates of the realm,” in Birmuh. The first, 
is the king; the second, is the white elephant ; 
the third, is the queen. To the white elephant 
all presents from foreign ambassadors are made. 


The one seen by Captain Canning waramsll 
animal of a sandy colour, apparently diseased. 
His residence is contiguous to the royal palace, 
and consists of a lofty hall, hung with velvet 
curtains, and supported by gilded pillars. His 
forefeet are secured by silver chains to two 
posts, and his liindor feet by links of a baser 
metal. Thick soft mattresses, covered with 
blue cloth and crimson silk, serve him as a bed; 
his body is adorned with trappings of cloth of 
gold, studded with diamonds, sapphires, and 
rubies ; his feeding-trough is equally rich ; and 
a thousand attendants wait upon him. This 
extraordinary custom originates in the belief 
that a white elephant is the last stage of a 
human soul, in millions of transmigrations, 
after which the spirit is absorbed in the essence 
of divinity, to enjoy the pure beatitude of 
heaven. “ Lord of the White Elephant, and 
of all the Ekqihants in tho World,” is one of 
the king’s titles, and lie is actually lord of all 
the elephants in Birmah, since no one but a 
noble, privileged by the sovereign, is permitted 
to possess oi* employ one of these animals. 

The king, the queen, and the v'hite elephant 
dwell at Amarapuru, or the City of the Im- 
mortals, built on the shores of a deep and 
extensive lake, enclosed by a curving sweep of 
liills, and embosomed amid scenery the most 
fresh and picturesque. It is reputed to contain 
vast treasures, and its fortifications are said to 
be strong ; but there is no doubt of their easy 
reduction by an English force. The principal 
defence of the countiy, indeed, is the heat of 
its climate ; for this, though salubrious to the 
natives, is formidable to Europeans, compelled 
to expose themselves in the sun. Otherwise, 
us wc have said, Birmah is healthy, and among 
its hills may be found spots with an atmosphere 
as genial us that of the pleasant valleys lately 
discovered in the Himalaya. 

Since the war is only now begun, and every 
mail may be expected to renew and increase 
the public excitement as to the Birman empire, 
this slight sketch, affording an idea of its 
actual characteristics as a country, may bo 
found interesting by our readers. The informa- 
tion is the most authentic, and such as is not 
yet popularly diffused. It will be seen that a 
very important region, a very curious people, 
and a very singular state of mannero exist 
there, to be brought under the influence of 
British power and, gradually, of British civili- 
sation. 
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THE PROGRESS OF TIIE ROSE. 

BY D. F. MCCARTHY. 

The days of old — the good old days, 

"Whose misty mcm’xy haunts us still, 
Demand alike our blnino and praise, 

And claim their share of good and ill. 

They had stwong faith in things unseen, 

But stronger in the things they saw; 
Revenge for mercy’s pitying mien, 

And lordly right for equal law. 

'Tis true, the cloisters, all throughout 
The \ alleys, rais’d tlieir peaceful towers, 

And their sweet hells ne’er wearied out, 

In telling of the tranquil hours. 

But from the craggy' liills nbove, 

A shadow darken’d o’er the swnrd; 

For there — a vulture to this dove — 

Hung the rude fortress of tlie lord; 

Whence oft tile ravening bird of prey 
Descending, to his cvry wild, 

Bore, with exulting cries, uway, 

The pow’rloss serf’s dishonour’d child. 

Then Safety lit with partial beams 
But the high castled peaks of Force, 

And Polity revers’d its streams, 

And hade them How hut for their Source, — 

That Source from which, meandering down, 

A thousand streamlets circle now; 

For then, the monarch's glorious crown 
But girt the most rapacious brow. 

But indmdunl force is dead, 

And link’d opinion late takes birth; 

And now a woman’s gentle head 
Supports the mightiest crown on earth: 

A pleasing type of all the change 
Permitted to our eyes to see, 

When she herself is free to range, 

Throughout the realm her rule makes Cieo ; 

Not prison’d in a golden cage, 

To sigh or sing her lonely state — 

A show for youth or doating age, 

With idiot eyes to contemplate. 

But when the season sends a thrill 
To cv’ry heart that lives and movos, 

She seeks the freedom of the hill, 

Or shelter of the noontide groves; 

There, happy with her chosen mate, 

And circled by her chirping brood, 

Forgets tho pain of being great, 

In the mere bliss of being good. 
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And thus tho festive summer yields 
No sight more happy, none so gay, 

As whon amid her subject-fields 
She 'wanders on from day to day. 

Resembling her, whom proud and fond 
The bard doth sing of — sho of old, 

Who bore upon her snow-whito wand 
All Erin through, the ring of gold. 

Thus, from her castles coming forth, 

She wanders many a summer hour, 

Bearing the ring of private worth 
Upon tho silver wand of Power. 

Thus musing, whilo around mo flow 

Sweet uirs from Fancy’s amaranth bow’rs, 
Methought, what this fair Queen doth do, 
Hath yearly done, the Queen of I'low’rs. 

The beauteous Queen of all the flowers, 
W r hosc faintest sigh is like a spell, 

Was bom in Eden’s sinless bowers, 

Long ero our primal parents fell. 

There, in a perfect form, she grew, 

Nor felt decay, nor tusted death; 
llcavon was reflected in her hue, 

And Heaven’s own odours filled her breath. 

And ere the nngel of the Sword 
Drove thence the founders of our raco, 

They knelt before him, and implor’d 
Some relic of that radiant place, — 

Some relic that, while time would last, 
Should make men weep their fatal sin — 
Proof of the glory that was past, 

And typo of that they yet might win. 

The angel turn’d j and ere his hands 
The gates of bliss for ever close, 

Pluck’d from the fairest tree that stands 
W'ithin Heaven's wulls — the peerless Rose; 

And as lie gavo it unto them, 

Let fall a tear upon its leaves — 

The same celestial liquid gem 
We oft perceive on dewy eves. 

Grateful, the hapless twain went forth 
The golden' portals backward whirl’d 
Then first they felt the biting north, 

And all tho rigour of this world ; 

Then first the dreadfiil curso had power 
To chill tho life-streams at their source, 
’Till e’en the sap within the flower 
Grew curdled in its upward course. 

They twin’d their trembling hands across 
Their trembling breasts against the drift, 
Then sought some little mound of moss, 
Wherein to lay their precious gift, — 
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. Some little soft and mossy mound, 

Wherein the flower might rest till morn; 

In vain! God’s curse was on the ground, 

For through the moss outgleam’d the thorn ! 

Outgleam’d the forked plant, as if 
The serpent tempter, in his rage, 

Had put his tongue in every leaf, 

To mock them through their pilgrimage. 

They did their best; their hands eras’d 
The thorns of greater strength and size; 

Then ’mid the softer moss they plac'd 
The exil’d flower of Paradise. 

The plant took root; the beams and showers 
Came kindly, and its fair head rear'd; 

But lo! around its heaven of flowers, 

The thorns and moss of earth appear’d. 

Type of the greater change that then 
Upon our hapless nature fell; 

When the dege nerate hearts of men 
Bore sin and all the thorns of hell. 

Happy, indeed, and sweet our pain, 

However torn, however tost ; 

If, like the rose, our hearts retain 
Some vestige of the heaven we’ve lost. 

Where she upon this colder sphere 
Found shelter first, she there abode; 

Her native bowers, unseen, were near, 

And near her still Euphrates flow’d. 

Brilliantly flow’d; but nil! how dim, 

Compar’d to whnt its light had been; 

As if the fiery cherubim 
Let pass the tide, but kept its sheen. 

At first she liv’d and reign’d alone, 

No lily-maidens yet had birth; 

No turban’d tulips round her throne 
Bow’d with their foreheads to the earth. 

No rival sisters had she yet — 

She with the snowy forehead fringed 

With blushes; nor the sweet brunette 
Whose check the yellow sun has ting’d. 

Nor all the harbingers of May, 

Nor all the clustering joys of June; 

Uncarpcted the bare earth lay, 

Unhung the branches’ gay festoon. 

But Nature came in kindly mood, 

And gave her kindred of her own ; 

Knowing full well it is not good 
For man or flower to be alone. 

Long in her happy court sho dwelt, 

In floral games and feasts of mirth, 

Until her heart kind wishes felt 
To share her joy with all the earth. 
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To go from longing land to land 
A stateless queen — a welcome guest — 

O’er hill and vale — by sea and strand — 

From North to South, and East to West. 

And thus it is that every year, 

Ere Autumn dons his russet robe, 

She calls her unseen charioteer, 

And makes her progress through the globe. 

"First, sharing in the month-long feast — 

“ The Feast of Roses ” — in whose light 

And grateful joy, the first and leust 
Of all her subjects reunite. 

She sends her heralds on before : 

The beo rings out his bugle bold, 

The daisy spreads her marbled floor, 

The butter-cup her cloth of gold. 

The lark leaps up into the sky, 

To watch her coming fromufnr; 

The larger inoon descends more nigh, 

More lingering lags the morning stur. 

From out the villages and towns, 

From all of mankind’s mix’d abodes, 

The people, by the lawns and downs, 

Go meet her on the winding roads. 

And some would bear her in their hands, 

And some would press her to their breast, 

And some would worship where she stands, 
And some would claim her as their guest. 

Her gracious smile dispels the gloom 
Of many a love-sick girl and boy; 

Her very presence in a room 
Doth till the languid air with joy. 

Her breath is like a fragrant tune, 

She is the soul of every spot; 

Gives nature to the rich saloon, 

And splendour to the peasant’s cot. 

Her mission is to calm und soothe, 

And purely glad life’s every stage ; 

Her garlands grace the brow of youth, 

And hide the hollow lines of age. 

But to the Poet she belongs, 

By immemorial ties of love ; 

Herself a folded book of songs, 

Dropp’d from the angels’ hands above*. 

Then come into his heart and home, 

For thee it opes, A for tlicc it glows; 

T^pe of ideal beauty, come ! 

Wonder of Nature ! queenly Rose ! 
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THE TRIAL BY BATTLE. 

A TALE OF CHIVAL11Y. * 


Chapter I— The Coronation. 

Easter-even, in the year of our Lord 1099, 
j was held as a high festival in the fine city of 
Barcelona : it was the coronation-duy of the 
I young Count Raymond Bcrcnger the Third, 

| whose twelvemonth’s mourning for his lamented 

1 father and sovereign was to close with his own 

j solemn inauguration. The count lind accord- 

I ingly, by his letters patent, convoked to his good 

I city of Barcelona the bishops, barons, knights, 

j and also the ambassadors from foreign courts, 

| to witness him take his knighthood, und rccoh e 

| from the altar, and place upon his head, the 

garland of golden roses which formed the 
coronet of the Counts of Arrugon. 

At the appointed day, not only the prelates, 

! barons, and chivalry of Spain repaired to the 

j festival, but a great many foreign lords and ' 

| princes: the Judge and the Archbishop of 

I Albern, from Sardinia; the King of Arrugon, 

from Saragossa ; and the King of Castile, from 
Madrid. The Moorish sovereigns of Tlcmccen 
and Granada, not being able to come in person, 
had sent rich presents to the count, with con- 
gratulatory epist les by the hands of their ambas- 
sadors. Indeed, so great was the concourse to 
Barcelona on this day, that thirty thousand 
stirrups belonging to gentlemen of condition 
were counted in the city and its environs. 

This concourse was too great for the count 
to receive at his own palace of Aljaforiu, 1 
which stood a short distance from Barcelona : 
ho was therefore compelled to limit the number j 
of his guests to kings, prelates, princes, ambas- 
sadors, and their suites ; and there were present 
in Barcelona at that time tour thousand persons 
who claimed his hospitality as their right. 

Throughout the day an immense crowd tra- 
versed the streets, visited the churches, or 


* This tale of chivalry is a free translation from 
one entitled PraxMe, by Alexandre Dumas, and pre- 
sents a complete description of the ancient trial, or 
appeal by battle, as formerly practised in the middle 
ages. The champion was supposed to depend upon 
God for making the cause lie had undertaken good, 
provided the party he represented were clear of the 
crime of which he or she was accused. This law 
remained on the statute book of Great Britain un- 
repealed until a few years since, when it was finally 
abolished. To those who love ancient customs, 
this translation from an eminent living author, 
deeply versed in such lore, may not prove cither 
unacceptable or uninteresting. — Jane Strickland. 


amused themselves with the tricks of the 
jugglers and mountebanks, passing from de- 
votion to mirth, and from mirth to devotion ; 
but towards evening jevery one took his way to 
the palace, for the count was to watch Mb arms 
that evening in the church of St. Saviour. 
The whole road to the palace, two miles from 
the city, was illuminated by torches, wMch 
were kindled before the close of the day, tho 
moment the vesper-bell was rung. This broad 
avenue of light defined the route to the church 
of St. Saviour, and as soon as this was effected, 
the heralds appeared w ith the banners of the 
Count of Barcelona, and marshalled the people 
on each side, that the corteyv might have room 
to pass, unobstructed by the pressure of the 
crowd. At the last stroke of the vesper-bell, 
the ga tes of the palace opened, amidst the joyful 
shouts of the multitude, who had been awaiting 
that event since the hour of noon. 

The first who appeared in the procession 
were the noble knights of Catalonia, on horse- 
back, wearing the sw ords of their forefathers ; 
valiant blades, gapped by hard service in battle 
or toumument, hearing names like those of 
Charlemagne, Iloland, and Rene. 

Behind them came their squires, hearing the 
aims and naked swords of their masters, which, 
unlike the ancestral brunds the knights had 
displayed, were bright and unstained; but 
they knew that in the hands of their owners 
they would soon lose their virgin brightness 
and lustre in the turmoil of battle. 

Next appeared the sword of the lord count, 
made in the form of a cross, to recal continually 
to his mind that he was the soldier of God be- 
fore he became an earthly prince. Neither 
emperor, king, nor count had ever before w'oni 
a sword better tempered, or more richly em- 
bossed with jewels on the handle. It was in the 
hands of Don Juun Ximenes dc lalioca, one of 
the bravest knights in the w orld, who held it till 
the time should urrivc when it would pass into 
those of its master. lie was supported on each 
.side by the Baron Guliclmo di Cervallo and 
Sir Otto do Mon<;ada. 

After the sword of the lord count came his 
equerries, in two chariots, bearing lighted 
torches, and charged with ten quintals of wax, 
to be offered as a gift to the church of St. Sa- 
viour, because the count had vowed a taper to 
the altar, to expiate the fault his filial duty had 
obliged him to commit, since, detained in his 
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own country by the long illness of his father, 
he had not deported for the Crusade. Tliis 
wax taper had gone in solemn procession 
through the city, to prove the penitence of the 
count, who felt grief as a knight, and remorse 
as a Christian. 

After the chariots came the lord count him- 
self, mounted on a steed magnificently capari- 
soned. He was a beautiful youth between 
eighteen and nineteen, wearing long ringlets 
on his shoulders, waving on cither side, but 
restrained from concealing his open brow by a 
fillet of gold. lie wore liis close-fitting coat of 
war, for during tho watch ho would have' to 
assume his armour; but this vestment was 
covered with a large mantle of cloth of gold, 
w hich fell even to his stirrups. Behind him fol- 
lowed his arms, earned by two nobles, consist- 
ing of a helmet, with the visor closed ; a coat of 
mail of polished steel, inlaid with gold; a 
buckler, on which was engraved the garland of 
roses, tho well-known sign of sovereignty of 
the Counts of Barcelona. The nobleman who 
bore these arms was accompanied by Roger, 
Count do Pallars, and Alphonse Fcrdinando, 
Lord of Ixer, both with their swords drawn, to 
defend, if necessary, the royal armour. 

After the armour of the lord count came, in 
pairs, the nobles upon whom he was to confer 
the honour of knighthood. They were twelve 
in number; and these, in their turn, were 
each to arm ten knights as soon as they had 
received the order; and these hundred and 
twenty came also in pairs, their tine horses 
magnificently caparisoned, and covered with 
cloth of gold. 

Last of all, four abreast, came, first, the pre- 
lates; then tho kings and the ambassadors from 
foreign courts, who represented the persons of 
their sovereigns; then the dukes, counts, and 
knights ; each degree separated by the musi- 
cians, who rent the air with their trumpets, 
timbrels, and flutes. Tho last rank in the 
pageant was followed by tho Jongleurs, or jug- 
glers, in the costume of savages, running on 
foot, or mounted on little horses without bridle 
or saddle, on whose backs they exhibited a 
variety of tricks. 

Thus, by the aid of the flambeaux, which 
changed night into day, and darkness into 
light, and with the mighty sound of drums, 
tymbals, trumpets, and other musical instru- 
ments, aided by the shouts of the jongleurs, and 
the proclamations of the heralds, who called 
out “Barcelona! Barcelona!” the count was 
conducted to the church, having been seen by 
every one, on account of the slow progress of 
the procession, and the length of way between 


tho palace and the sacred edifice. The hour of 
midnight, indeed, struck the moment the count 
alighted at the porch, where he wai met by 
the Archbishop of Barcelona and all the clergy. 

The lord count, followed by all the nobles 
who were to receive their arms, entered the 
church, and watched them together, according 
to old custom on such occasions, reciting 
prayers and singing psalms in honour of their 
Saviour. They passed the night very happily 
in these devotional services, and attended 
matins, which service was performed by the 
archbishops, bishops, priors, and abbots. 

When the day broke, the church was opened 
to the congregation of the faithful, who filled 
it in such a fashion, that it was wonderful how 
so many men and women could be so closely 
crowded together without injury to themselves 
or their neighbours. The archbishop then 
made himself ready to say mass, and the lord 
count put on a surplice, as if he intended to 
assist him; but over the surplice he wore & 
richer dalmatica than emperor or king had 
ever appeared in, clasped at the throat with a 
diamond star, set round with pearls of ines- 
timable value. Then he assumed the manipule 
or girdle, which was also very splendid ; and 
every time he was invested with a new 
garment, the archbishop repeated a prayer. 

Tliis ceremony being finished, the archbishop 
said mass ; but. when the epistle was ended he i 
paused — when the two godfathers of the | 
count, Don Juan Ximcnes de la Roca and Don i 
Alpliouso Fcrdinando, Lord of Ixer, approached | 

the count, and one affixed the spur to his right j 
heel, the other to his left — the solemn notes 
of the organ accompanying this part of the 
ceremonial. Then the count, approaching 
the altar, knelt before the shrine, and re- 
peated to himself a whispered prayer, while 
the archbishop, standing by liis side, prayed 
aloud. 

When this prayer was ended, the count took 
the sword from the altar, kissed meekly the 
cross that formed its handle, girded it to his 
loins, and then, drawing it from its scabbard, 
brandished the knightly weapon three times. 

At the first flourish he defied all the enemies of 
the holy Catholic faith ; at the Becond, he vowed 
to succour all widows, orphans, nnd minors; 
and at the third, he promised to render justice 
all his life to high and low, rich and poor, to 
his own subjects, and to foreigners who might 
require redress at his hands. At this last oath, 
a deep sonorous voice replied “Amen.” Every- 
body turned round to see the person from whom 
this response proceeded: it eame, however, 
from a Provencal jongleur , who had crowded 
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into the church, notwithstanding the opposition 
made by those who did not consider him fit to 
be in such good company; but the count, having 
heard the quality of his respondent, would not 
allow him to be turned out, declaring, 11 that it 
would ill become him at such a moment to 
refuse the prayer of any one, bo he lord or 
vassal, rich or poor, provided it came from a 
pure and contrite heart.” The jongleur, in 
virtue of this declaration on the part of the 
lord count, was permitted to keep his place. 

The lord count then, returning his sw ord to 
the scabbard, offered his person and his blade, 
by a solemn net of dedication, to God, praying 
him to take him into his holy keeping, and to 
give him the victory over all his enemies. 
The archbishop, after the lord count had 
uttered this prayer, anointed him with the 
holy chrisme on the right shoulder and arm; 
then he took the crown of golden roses from 
the altar and set it on his head, the godfathers 
of the lord count supporting the diadem on 
each side. At the same instant, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, kings, princes, and the 
two godfathers of the lord count, chauntcd in 
chorus, with loud voices, Te Drum landamus , 
during which the lord count took the golden 
sceptre in his left, and the globe in his right 
hand, and held them while the Te Drum was 
chaunted and the gospel read. He then re- 
placed them on the ultar, and seated himself 
in his chair of state, before which twelve 
nobles led up twelve knights, whom they 
armed one after the other; these, in their turn, 
retired to one of the twelve chapels belonging 
to the church, and armed, in like manner, ten 
knights. 

The coronation being concluded, the lord 
count, with his crown on his head, hearing 
the golden sceptre and globe in his hands, and 
w earing the dalmatica, star, and belt, came out 
of the church, and mounted his horse ; but as 
he could not guide his steed, encumbered as 
lie was with these insignia of his high power 
and dignity, two pairs of reins were attached 
to the bridle, that on the left being held by 
his godfathers; the others, which were of 
w r hite silk, and forty feet in length, were held 
by the barons, the knights, and the most 
eminent citizens of Catalonia ; and after these 
came six deputies from Valencia, six from 
Saragossa, and four from Tortosa ; those who 
held the reins to the right or left marched on 
foot, to denote their subjection to the count 
their lord paramount, who in this stately 
manner, and with this magnificent cortege, 
towards noon returned to his palace of Alja- 
feria, amidst loud hurrahs and flourishes of 


trumpets. As soon as he alighted, he entered 
the dining-room, where a high throne had been 
prepared for him between two golden stools, 
on which he deposited the sceptre, the globe, 
and the crown. Then his two godfathers 
seated themselves near their sovereign, and 
the kings of Arragon and Castile, the arch- 
bishops of Saragossa and Arboise, placed them- 
selves by their side. At another table the 
bishops, dukes, and all the new-made knights, 
took their places ; after them, the barons, 
envoys of the provinces, and the most eminent 
citizens of Barcelona, all marshalled according 
to their degree, were seated in due order, the 
whole assembly being waited upon by the 
junior nobility and knights. 

'flic lord count himself was served by twelve 
nobles. Ilia major domo, the Baron Gulielmo 
di Cervallo, brought in the first dish, singing 
a roundel ; he w y as followed by twelve noble- 
men, each carrying a dish, and joining in full 
chorus. As soon as the roundel was concluded, 
he placed the dish before the lord count, and 
cut a portion, with which he served him; then 
he divested himself of his mantle and vest of 
cloth of gold, trimmed with ermine and orna- 
mented with pearls, and gave them to a jon- 
gleur. As soon as he lmd arrayed himself in 
vestments of the same rich material, the major 
domo brought, in like manner, and followed by 
the same nobles, the first dish of the second 
course, singing a roundel, as before, and con- 
cluding the ceremony by the gift of his mag- 
nificent costume. He conducted, after this 
fashion, ten courses, with songs, and concluded 
with the usual rich largess, to the great admi- 
ration and astonishment of the whole assembly. 

The lord count sat three hours at table, after 
which he rose, took up the globe and sceptre, 
and, entering the next chamber, placed himself 
on a chair raised on a platform, with steps. 
The two kings were seated on each side the 
throne, and round them, on the steps, all the 
barons, knights, and eminent citizens. Then 
a jongleur approached, and san£ a new sir rente, 
w hich he had composed for this august occa- 
sion, entitled “The Crown, the Sceptre, and 
the Globe”— 

“ The crown being quite round, and this 
circle having neither beginning nor end, sig- 
nifies the great power of God, which he has 
placed, not on the middle of the body, nor yet 
on the feet, but on your head, as the symbol of 
intelligence ; and because he has placed it on 
your head, you ought always to remember this 
omnipotent God; may you, with this earthly 
and perishable crown, win the celestial crown 
of glory in the eternal kingdom. 
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“The sceptre signifies justice, which you 
ought to maintain and extend to all ranks; 
and as this sceptre is a long rod with a curve, 
fit to strike and chastise, thus justice should, in 
like manner, punish, that the wicked may leave 
off their bad ways, and the good may become 
better and better. 

“ The globe signifies, that as you hold the 
globe in your hand you also hold your country 
and your power ; and since God has confided 
them to you, it is necessary that you should 
govern with truth, justice, and clemency, that 
none of your subjects may sustain injury from 
yourself or any other person.” 

The lord count appeared to hear this sirvente 
with pleasure, like a prince who laid the good 
counsel it contained to heart, and intended to 
put it in practice. The sirvente was followed 
by a song in twelve parts, and the song by a 
poem in three cantos ; and when all was said 
and done, the lord count, who was much 
fatigued, took up the globe and sceptre, and 
went into his chamber to get a few minutes’ 
sleep, of which, indeed, he was much in need. 
His attendants had scarcely unclasped his 
mantle of state, before he wins informed that 
a jongleur must speak with him, having aflairs 
of interest to communicate, which would not 
bear delay. The lord count ordered him to be 
admitted. 

The jongleur advanced two steps, and bent 
his knee to the ground. 

“ Speak !” said the count. 

“ May it please your lordship to order that 
you should be in private with your servant ?" 

Knyinond Berenger made a sign to his people 
that lie w ishod to he alone with the jongleur. 

“Who are you?” asked he, ns soon as the 
door was shut. 

“ I am,” said the jongleur , “ the person w ho 
answered ‘Amen,’ in the church of St. Saviour, 
when your lordship vowed, sword in hand, to 
render justice to the high and low, the rich and 
poor, to foreigners as w ell as your own subjects.” 

“ In whose name do you ask justice P” 

“ In the name of the Empress Ft-axida of 
Germany, unjustly accused of adultery by 
Guthram dc Fulkcmbcrg and Walter dc Than, 
and condemned by her husband, the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth, to die, unless a champion, 
within a twelvemonth and a day, successfully 
defend her innocence against her accusers.” 

“ Why lias she chosen such a singular mes- 
senger for this important mission ?” 

“ Because none hut the pour jongleur dared 
expose himself to the anger of a powerful 
prince, and the vengeance of two renowned 


knights like Guthram de Falkemberg and 
Walter de Than ; and certainly I should not 
havo ventured to do so myself, if my young 
mistress, Douce, Marchioness of Provence, who 
has such fine eyes and such a touching voice 
that no one can refuse what she asks, had not 
required it of me. I went, therefore, by her 
command, in search of a knight sufficiently 
brave to defend, aud sufficiently powerful to 
dare to vindicate, the fame of an injured and 
innocent lady. I have traversed, in obedience 
to my mistress, France and Italy in vain, and 
even Spain, the very holy land of cliivalry, and 
found no one disposed to championise the Em- 
press of Germany. On the way to Barcelona 
I hcaid you named as a generous and cou- 
rageous gentleman. I entered the church at 
the moment you vowed, sword in hand, to 
defend the oppressed against the oppressor; 
and it appeared to me that the hand of God had 
Jed me there. I raised my voice, and cried 
‘ Amen, so he it!’” 

“ So let it be, then,” chivalrously replied the 
count; “ for the honour of my name, and the 
increase of my renown, in the name of the 
Lord, I will hold myself ready to undertake 
this enterprise.” 

“Thanks, my lord, for this grace; but, 
su\ ing your good pleasure, you have no time 
to lose, for ten months have already elapsed, 
and you wall have little left for yqpr journey to 
Cologne.” 

“ Well ; these festivals will be ended by 
Thursday night ; on Friday we shall offer up 
our public thanks to God; and ou Saturday 
w e will put ourselves en route for Cologne.” 

“ Let it be so, according to your lordship's 
pleasure,” replied the jongleur , muking bis 
farewell de\oir to the Count of Barcelona. 
Before he could withdraw from his presence, 
the count detached from his neck a magnificent 
gold chain of great value, and threw r it round 
that of the jongleur ; for the lord count was as 
generous as he was brave, and the union of 
these qualities acquired for him the surname of 
Great, an appellation which the judgment of 
posterity has confirmed to the sovereign of 
Barcelona, lie was purns, too; for these fes- 
tival-days were designed to do honour to 
Faster, the day of the resurrection of the 
Redeemer ; and the gracious rain that, after a 
long period of drought, descended on Cata- 
lonia, Aitu go n, and the kingdoms of Valencia 
and Murcia, the evening on which these reli- 
gious fetes concluded, gave to his people the 
presage of a long and happy reign, of which* 
indeed, Barcelona still preserves the memory. 
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I do not think we sufficiently appreciate the 
power we enjoy in these our days of easily and 
rapidly passing 1 from country to country, ac- 
companied by the actual living beauty of the 
land, associated with histories of the past ; this 
combination of sight and memory makes tra- 
velling so full of interest, and so delicious to 
an observant and cheerful spirit. The mere 
power of looking upon the beautiful — of im- 
bibing its essence — of feeling its necessity and 
fulfilment — of thanking God for its holy and 
purifying influence — is a mighty blessing, — 
and then, the memory of a pleasant journey, 
in a pleasant country, is 

“A joy for ever.” 

Ireland, so fall of beauty and legend — the 
one so actual, the other so suggestive — affords 
ample theme for all who wield either pen or 
pencil, and Youghall, situated at the mouth 
of the beautiful Blackwatcr, has an English ns 
well as an Irish immortality; for there Sir 
Walter Raleigh lived, and there he held com- 
munion with his friend, the poet Spencer. In 
a garden, still preserved with care and atten- 
tion, it is believed the first potatoes planted 
in Ireland took root and flourished, — whether 
for the good or evil of the “ green Island,” iB 
a disputed point; I believe it has not been a 
blessing, because it gave a bore animal sub- 
sistence — a “living” without thought, or skill, 
or labour, to a people whose ambition did not 
tend to elevate their comforts. 

u The enj$h yielded its increase ; ” 

the potato grew while the mother begged, and 
the father delvea a master’s soil ; and, like the 
squirrel or the mole, they returned to their 
horde in the winter, and were abundantly con- 
tent with what, after a few years’ residence in 
other lands, they would spurn. 

Since we sate in Sir Walter Raleigh's garden 
at Youghall, beneath the shadow of the yew- 
trees which, it is pleasant to believe, were 
planted by his hands — pestilence, famine, and 
emigration, have swept over the country ; its 
great features remain unchanged ; but the plea- 
sant faces, the pleasant voices, are gone from 
us for ever ! 

The house in which Raleigh lived is still 
standing close to the church and the wall of 
the ancient city. When we w r ere there, it was 
occupied by Colonel Fount, who carefully pre- 
served all the objects that are associated with 
the memory of the gallant but unfortunate 
knight. It has, however, undergone many 
modern “ improvements.” 


I “ Ah I ” exclaimed the aged gardener, “ it 
was a fine ould ancient place ono't ; the war- 
dens of the holy church lived and died in it, 
and a great man, by name Sir Richard Boyle, 
and another, Sir George Carew, besides' the 
great man entirely, that Queen Elisabeth 
smiled on, who loved ( the sod* with all his 
heart; — and sure he was happy under them 
trees, dreaming of the goolden country, which 
brought his head to the block in the end ! ” 

The collegiate church of Youghall is one of 
the most interesting in the kingdom ; part of 
it is still used for service, but a large portion is 
a rain, and, wo fear, one of those which neglect 
is consigning to utter destruction. The east 
window is considered especially beautiful, al- 
though its effect is considerably impaired by 
being partially built up. It is divided into two 
distinct compartments, each consisting of two 
slight mullions, surmounted by open circular 
tracery, and terminating in a trefoil ornament. 
These compartments become one window by 
the outside line of their arches uniting in a 
common point over the double massive mullion, 
thus made the centre; and the intervening 
space is tilled up by a Catherine wheel. The 
nave is now used as the parish church ; it has 
six pointed arches, supported by pilasters, with 
two transepts and tw r o side aisles. 

In the Nouth transept, “ the great Earl ” of 
Cork is buried beneath a monument that was 
erected by him during his life-time ; he is re- 
presented in armour, in a recumbent posture ; 
on each side is a female figure, kneeling (his 
two wives), and underneath are figures of his 
nine children, with the dates of their several 
births. The church is full of curious and 
remarkable monuments, among which those 
of the Boyles and Fitzgeralds are the most 
conspicuous. 

Now that English capital is, with Eng- 
lish energy, influence, a vl example, making 
way in Ireland, Youghall and its beautiful 
neighbourhood cannot fail to attract the at- 
tention of those “producers” who see in a 
fine harbour, a rapid river, and a fertile soil, 
the sure means of obtaining wealth, and the 
thousand blessings that may come with it. 
There are few districts in the island, indeed, 
which possess so many beauties, in combination 
with so many real and practical advantages ; 
and Youghall will, we doubt not, ere long, be 
familiar to the tourists from all lands. 

A. M. H. 
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THE. ART-INDUSTRY FESTIVALS AT CORK. 


The newspapers have been full of reports 
concerning Ireland ; and, almost for the first 
time in its history, the theme has been one of 
Peace ! An Exhibition of the Works of Irish 
Industry, and the Natural Productions of Ire- 
land, was opened at Cork on the 10th of June, 
by the Lord Lieutenant, in a building spe- 
cially erected for the purpose. The structure 
is one of very considerable elogance; the 
collection of objects of manufacture highly 
important; and the fetes which accompanied 
the Inauguration were of a nature more than 
commonly interesting, as associating all parties 
in the great triumph which their City had 
achieved. This Exhibition of art and industry 
is, then, the first successor of the great gather- 
ing of the world’s wealth in Hyde Park. It 
will, no doubt, be followed, in time, and in 
due course, by all the leading cities of the 
Kingdom ; thus introducing a rational means 
of enjoyment, and a wholesome stimulus to 
trade. We therefore look upon the success of 
this experiment in Cork as an earnest of good 
to come. 

We do not intend to enter upon this topic at 
length, although the “ natural capabilities ” of 
Ireland may supply us with a raro theme 
hereafter; but, in recording the event, wo 
desire to print the Inauguration Ode, written 
by John Francis Waller, (the “ Slingsby ” of 
the Dublin University Magazine,) and com- 
posed by R. P. Steward, Mus. Doc. This 
ode was sung by two hundred voices, and 
its effect was exceedingly grand and effec- 
tive, in the building, opened for the first 
time, and for a purposo so entirely good. 
It is a graceful and vigorous poem — one of 
the very best of its class which the modem 
ago has produced — doubly beautiful, and 
doubly welcome, because its theme is so novel, 
but so truly august. 

INAUGURATION ODE 

roa Tua 

OPENING OF THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION 

OF 

▲BTi, MANUFACTURES, AND MATEBIAL8, 

AT CORK, 

On the 10IA of June, 1852. 

STROPHE O. 

Man arise ! and speed thy mission — 

Labour of the brain and brow. 

God assigna a high ambition ; 

Glorify thy Maker now. 


ANTlffnLOPHI a. 

Genius 1 for thy heaven-taught heart 
Bring the jewels of thy thought— 
Pensive Science, keen-eyed Art, 

Toil give all thy hand hath wrought. 

epode a. 

Earth, which Deity at first 
Fur the sin of man had cursed, 
Conquered by hia tameless will, 

Yield thy treasures to his skill : 

All thy bosom, all thy heart, 

Yield to Labour, yield to Art. 

Air lend all thy favouring wings. 

Ocean give thy hidden things. 

Elemental Fire inflame, 

Till the Btubbom ore thou tame, 

Plastic to man’s stern command 
As the wax to infant’s hand. 

strophe b. 

See with soul the canvass glow ! 

See to life the marble start I 
Hear lroni string and syphon flow, 

Sounds that soothe and shako the heart t 

ANT18TEOPHE 6. 

Raise the song to praise and bless — 
liaise the song with glad accord. 

Goon to Man and Happiness — 

Holiness unto the Lord. 

epode b. 

Thine the fulness of the land, 

Lord we lay it at thy throne. 

In the hollow of thine hand 
Thou dost hold the earth thine own 
Lauding thee with hearts o’erflowing 
Who dost make the morn’s outgoing 
Evermore to give thee praise, 

Lord, to thee our souls we raise. 

Lot Peace and Wealth upon us smile. 

Bless our Monarch ! Bless our Isle ! 

strophe c. 

Shadows of the deep, long night. 

Draping all tho moonless sky. 

Darkest ere thq ooraing light 
Of the morning dawns on high.— 

ANTISTROPHB C. 

Lo ! they melt before the glancing 
Of the radiant light advancing. 

Till the glorious day arise 
Lustrous o’er the reddening skies. 

epode c . 

See the sun above the bills 
All tho earth with splendour fills. 

Hues of Beauty — Shapes of Glory 
Such as bard ne'er feign’d in story 
Burst upon the wondering sight — 

Forms of Wisdom — Forme of Might 
Throng the world, from slumber waking, 
While the morning poean breaking 
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In the vast and mellowed voice 
Of n Nation's heart, upapringeth, 

Till with praises heaven ringeth 
And tho Isles rejoice ! 

STROPHE d. 

Honour to the swinking arm, 

Glowing brow and earnest heart ! 

ANTISTROPHE rf. 

Honour to the potent charm 
Wizard Science gives to Art ! 

epode d. 

Spirit adorable ! whose will doth move 
All life to be thy ministrant — 

Spirit of Wisdom, Potency, and Love ! 

To Thee we raise our loftiest chant, 

Great primal Mind ! great primal Hand ! 

Artificer of all that Thou hast planned. 

The fast foundations of the beauteous world 
Into the deep dark chaos Thou hast hurled. 
What time pealed out the grand sidereal song : 
Thyself invisible — serene — alone — 

Amid the clouds and thunders round thy throne, 
Thou did’st control each orb that moved along. 

And Thou didst breathe into man’s lifeless frame 
The sacred breath of thine Almighty flame, 
Making thy last, best work — a living soul ; 

Then all the sons of God, in loud acclaim, 
Shouted for joy Jehovah’s holy name, 

And to the farthest bounds 
Of space, in thunder sounds. 

Creation’s jubilant hymn to God did roll ! 

Although we do not at present propose to 
treat this subject- interesting and important 
as it is — we may avail ourselves of the occasion 
to make note of the Exhibition ns, ut this 
moment, adding to tin other motives for Sit- 
ing Ireland. Under a circumstances, indeed, 
it is impossible for a tourist in search of oil jo\ - 
ment to visit a countiy that will repay him so 
amply. Formerly, a tour to Ireland was a 
matter that required time: it was costly; n 
tedious sea- voyage was to be encountered, and 
there were many difficulties and obstacles in 
the wnv. These have all vanished : the jour- 
ney from London to Dublin involves but twelve 


j hours; only four and a half of which are 
| on ship-hoard— or rather on board a large and 
comfortable steam-packet — where sea-sickness 
is rarely or never felt in summer weather. The 
Chester and Holyhead Company have issued 
tickets which take the traveller all the way, 
and all over Ireland, for a few pounds : there 
are ruilwuys through the principal districts 
of Ireland; neither difficulties nor obstacles 
are to be encountered now ; and certainly it is 
impossible to devise a party of pleasure so 
j comfortable, in all respects, ns a visit to Kil- 
j larney, to the county of Wicklow, to the 
| Giant’s Causeway, or even to Connemara, may 
j be to-day. 

| No countiy in the world will so largely 
recompense the Tourist. In Ireland, “the 
| stranger” has been always welcomed — wel- 
! coined heartily : whatever quarrels may he 
j going on there, they never affect him; all 
: parties combine to give him pleasure, and 
' keep annoyance from his path. The scenery 
; in no countiy of Europe is more grand or 
1 more beautiful : nowhere is there a people so 
full of character — so interesting to study, or so 
; agreeable to know ; a drive upon “ the outside 
, car,” through any district, will exhibit much 
of both, while affording a clear insight into its 
wildly poetic superstitions, and itB mournful 
1 history of the past, as exemplified by the 
: ruins— ancient castles and venerable abbeys - 
that are met with upon every read. We 
repent, therefore, that while in Ireland, the 
tourist travels in greater safety than he can do 
in any other country of Europe — safety from 
imposition, insult, and annoyance of any 
kind— nowhere can he be so amply furnished 
with so many or so varied sources of enjoy- 
ment. 

I We presume, then, to counsel those who 
are just now’ considering where they can most 
pleasantly, and most profitably, spend a month 
of autumn, to arrange to spend it somewhere 
in Ireland. 


THE POETRY OF DAVID MOIR.* 


Literature, like life, has its accidents of j 
good and bad fortune, and while the names of 1 
some writers are greater than their works, the | 
works of others arc greater than their names, j 
To the former class belongs the author of these j 

i 

* “ The Poetical Works of David Macbeth Mnir — 
Delta. Kdited by Thomas Aird, with a Memoir of 
the Author.” ‘J vols. Blackwood and Sons. 


volumes. The chance which made him the 
standing poet of Blackwood's Magazine , during 
the palmy daj s of its vigorous manhood, gave 
him a position in the current literature of tho 
day, higher than that of many writers of far 
superior pow’ers, and which the strength of 
his own genius would never otherwise have 
achieved. Some little lustre he may have 
given to the pages of the dashing and success- 
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ful magazine, but his own name borrowed 
more from the brilliancy of those with whom 
it was associated. His graceful verses, poured 
forth month by month, read with the rapid eye, 
which glances not too critically over the pages 
of a periodical, — and forgotten almost os soon 
as read, — habituated the public to the namo 
of “ Delta,” in connexion with the prevailing 
power of the popular magazine, and hence his 
poetry took a rank, in general estimation, less 
upon its own merits than upon the merits of 
the medium through which it was presented. 
That this was so, has been always felt by critical 
observers of our poetical literature of the last 
thirty years ; but it becomes strikingly appa- 
rent, on a perusal of the present selection of 
the best of Delta’s voluminous works. Were 
his reputation now to make, these volumes 
would not make it; and the reader of anolher 
generation will probably deal with them us 
we do now with the unread authors of “ The 
British Poets.” Something of the repute in 
' ■*- which tho poet was held was, no doubt, owing 
to the worth and amiability of the man ; and 
for u time this will give a charm to his poetry 
in the eyes of those who knew him, how unit 
slightly. But all sueli influences are neces- 
sarily short-lived, and they cannot he taken 
into aeeount in estimating the value of w lisit 
Delta has contributed to poetical literature, or 
the position which he is entitled to take upon 
the muster-roll of the Sons of Song. 

It was natural that Moir’s biographer, Mr. 
Aird, should set ft higher vulue upon the pro- 
ductions of his friend than will he accorded by 
less interested critics. In his ease, the personal 
charm of their author necessarily mingles w ith 
the verses themselves, and gives to them a 
significance and beauty which they cannot 
liavo for other eyes. Being himself, moreover, 
one of “ Magus men,” he fulls into the mis- 
take of assuming the fact of being a writer in 
that periodical, as of giving itself the stump 
of excellence. In this respect, Mr. Aird might 
have taken warning by Delta’s “Lectures on 
ttic Poetical Literature of the Last Half- 
Century,” where this tendency is carried to an 
extent that is almost ludicrous. Wilson, Hogg, 
Lockhart, Aird, and Aytoun are there placed 
in the front rank with the “ dear sons of me- 
mory, great heirs of fame;” and the whole 
poetry and poets of the day are looked at from 
the Blackwood point of view, and subjected to 
the Blackwood standard, and condemned or 
praised according to the poetical creed of that 
somewhat wayward and dogmatic Aristarch. 
In like manner, Mr. Ail’d, looking at his 
friend’s works with the partiality' of a brother 


contributor, bursts into apostrophes of admi- 
ration, in which he is not likely to carry with 
him the sympathies of those who have not. 
breathed'tho atmosphere of Christopher Xorth’s 
sanctum. His criticism is consequently the 
least valuable part of his contributions to the 
present volumes. 

With all Mr. Aird’s admiration of his friend's 
power, however, he has found it necessary to act 
upon Professor Wilson's judgment, that the se- 
lection for these volumes “should be a searching 
and severe one,” excluding “ all decidedly infe- 
rior matter, and all slight, hasty sketches, with 
touches of good poetry in them, but yet not 
poems, properly so called ;” and all “ poems of 
tolerable’ merit, superseded, however, by after 
poems, finished and fine, which have obviously 
taken birth and shape from the inferior prede- 
cessors.” Taking this statement of the prin- 
ciples which have guided the selection, along 
with the selection itself, the reader cannot but 
feel, that amid all the verses written by Delta, the 
proportion of poetry must have been very small 
indeed, when, after a winnowing of all “de- 
cidedly inferior matter,” so much should have 
been left that does not rise above the level 
of musical common-place. Delta’s habits of 
composition w ere hasty and desultory. The 
hours devoted to composition during the 
best years of life were stolen from sleep, when 
the fatigues of a country medical practice, oc- 
cupying from twelve to sixteen hours of every 
day, must have exhausted both body and 
brains. He did not pause to correct or con- 
dense wlmt was written under circumstances 
so little favourable to the display of power. 
Is it then to be wondered at, that the charac- 
teristics of these volumes should be a level and 
far from original turn of thought; versification 
smooth, but monotonous, and marked by none 
of that subtle music by which all fine poetry is 
individualized ; and a strain of feeling genial 
and pleasing, but rarely deep, and never con- 
tinuous? Except in one or two instances, 
arising out of emotions purely personal, the 
poems in these volumes bear few traces of 
originality, either in subject or manner. You 
are continually reminded of something better, 
which seems to have given both impulse 
and tone to the writer. An undoubted com- 
mand of the usuul poetical metres, an ear for 
verse, not “numerous” in its highest sense, 
but in some degree refined, and an eye for 
observing the features of nature, are tho beat 
qualities of Delta’s poetry. Where he wrote 
from direct observation of particular features 
of nature, he is generally excellent, as, for 
example, in the following description of some 
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of tho characteristics of an inclement 'winter 
season, in his poem of “ Tho Fowler”: — 

“ I do remember me the very time — 

(Though thirty shadowy years have laps’d between) 
’Tis graven as by the hand of yesterday. 

For weeks had rav’d the winds, the angry Bean 
Howl’d to the darkness, and down-fallen the Bnows ; 
The redbreast to the window came for crumbs ; 
Hunger had to the cole worts driven the hare ; 

The crow at noontide peck’d the traveled road J 
And the wood-pigeon, timorously bold, 

Starv’d from the forest, near’d tho homes of man. 
It was the dreariest depth of winter-tide, 

And on tho ocean and its isles were felt 
The iron sway of the North ; yea, even tho fowl — 
That through the polar summer months could be 
A beauty in Spitzbergen’s native isles, 

Or on the drifting icebergs seek a home — 

Even they had fled, on southern wing, in search 
Of less inclement shores.” 

But where, as is but too often the ease, the 
poet is merely reviving the echoes of another's 
music, or embodying in respectable verso the 
feeble impression of what has been said much 
more vividly before, the habit of the magazine 
writer, urged not by poetic impulse, but writing 
for writing’s sake, is alone apparent ; take, for 
example, the following verses : — 

“THE STORMY SEA. 

“Ere the twilight bat was flitting, 

In the sunset, at her knitting 
Song a lonely maiden, sitting 

Underneath licr threshold tree ; 

And, as daylight died before ns, 

And the vesper star shone o’er us, 

Fitful rose her tender chorus — 

‘ Jamie ’s on the stormy sea ! ’ 

“ Warmly shone that sunset glowing ; 

Sweetly breathed the young flowers blowing ; 
Earth, with beauty overflowing, 

Seem’d the home of love to be, 

As those angel tones ascending, 

With the scene and season blending, 

Ever had the samo low ending — 

* Jamie ’s on the stormy sea 1 ’ 

* Curfew bells remotely ringing, 

Mingled with that sweet voice singing ; 

And the lost red rays seem’d clinging 
Lingering to tower aud tree : 

Nearer os I came, and nearer, 

Finer rose the notes, and clearer, 

O ! ’twas lleavon itself to hear her — 

‘ Jamie ’s on the stormy sea ! ’ 

“ Blow, ye west winds ! blandly hover 
O’er the bark that bears my lover ; 

Gently blow, and bear him over 

To his own dear home and me ; 

For when night winds bend the willow, 

Sleep forsakes my lonely pillow, 

Thinking of the foaming billow', 

* Jamie’s on the stormy sea ! ’ 

“ How could I but list, but linger, 

To tho song, and near the singer, 

Sweetly wooing Heaven to bring her 
Jamie from the stormy sea : 


And, while yet her lips did name me, 

Forth I sprang — my heart o’ercame me— 

‘ Grieve no more, sweet, I am Jamie, 

Home returned to love and thee 1 * ” 

It is obvious that tho suggestion of these 
lines was taken from the concluding verses of 
the ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray;” but bow 
poor and feeble arc they, compared with the 
direct pathos and concise expression of that 
ballad ! 

On the whole, of all Delta’s poems, those 
only arc likely to secure a niche for him in the 
temple of Fame which are based upon his per- 
sonal experiences, and touch upon those chords 
common to all who have loved deeply, and lost 
what they have deeply loved. Here the beau- 
tiful nature of the man, simple, affectionate, and 
earnest, finds expression. Strength of feeling 
in some measure docs the work of genius. His 
heart overflows in music ; and that facile “ ac- 
complishment of verse,” which w as fatal to him 
when he went in search of a theme, did not 
interfere with, but aided, while it regulated 
tho utterance of emotions that might otherwise 
have struggled in vain to shape themselves in 
language. Of all his poems of this class, the 
best — and it is one which our readers will thank 
us for repeating — is his poem on the death of 
a favourite child, who was self-styled 
“ CASA WAPPY. 

“ And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear boy — 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy ? 

Pure at thy death, as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth. 

Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy ! 

“ Despair was in our last farewell. 

Ah closed tliine eye ; 

Tears of our anguish may not tell, 

When thou didst die ; 

Words may not paint our grief for thee. 

Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathom’d agony, 

Casa Wappy I 

“ Thou wort a vision of delight 
To bless us given ; 

Beauty embodied to our sight— 

A type of Heaven : 

So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self, than a part 
Of mine, and of thy mother’s heart, 

Casa Wappy ! 

“ Thy bright, brief day knew no decline— 

’Twas cloudless joy ; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine, 

Beloved boy I 

This morn beheld thee blithe and gay ; 

That found thee proBtr&te in decay ; 

And, ere a third shone, clay was clay, 

^ Casa Wappy I 
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“ Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth's undefiled, 

Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child ! 

Humbly we bow to Fate's decree ; 

Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

<* Do what I may, go where I will. 

Thou moet'st my Bight ; 

There dost thou glide before me still — 

A form of light I 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek, 

X nee thee smile, 1 near thee speak, 

Till oh ! my heart is like to break, 

Casa Wappy ! 

u Methinks, thou smil'st before mo now, 

With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health : 

1 see thine eyes' deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled eheek carnation’d bright, 

Thy clasping armB so round and white, 

Casa Wappy ! 

“ The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 

Thy bat, thy bow, 

Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball ; 

But wliore art thou V 
A corner holds thine empty chair ; 

Thy playthings idly scatter’d there. 

But speak to us of our despair, 

Casa Wappj ! 

“ Even to the last, thy every word — 

To glad — to grieve — 

Was sweet, as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve j 
In outward beauty undecay’il, 

Death o'er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And, like the min bow, thou didst fade, 

Casa Wappy ! 

“ We mourn for thee, when blind blank night 
The chamber fills ; 

We pino for thee, when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills ; 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All — to the wall- flower and wild-pea — 

Are changed : we saw the w orld thro' thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 

And though perchance a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 

Jt doth not own, wliatc'er may seem, 

An inward birth : 

We miss thy small step on the stair ; 

We miss thee at thine evening praytt ; 

All day wo miss thee — everywhere — 

Casa Wappy I 

“ Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 

In life’s spring-bloom, 

Down to the appointed house below — 

The silent tomb. 

But now the green leaves of tho tree, 

The cuckoo and u the busy bee,” 

Return ; but with them bring not thee, 
Casa Wappy 1 

“ 'Tis so ; but can it be — (while flowers 
Revive again) — 

Man’s doom, in death that we ai^kours 
For aye remain f 


Oh 1 can it be, that, o'er the grave, 

The grass renew’d should yearly wave, 

And God forget our child to save t — 

Casa Wappy t 

“ It cannot be ; for were it so 
TIiub man could die, 

Life were a mockery — Thought were woe— 
And Truth a lie — 

Heaven were a coinage of the brain — 

Religion frenzy — Virtue vain — 

And all our hopes to meet again, 

Casa Wappy I 

“ Then be to us, 0 dear, lost child I 
With beam of love, 

A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above ! 

Soon, soon, thy little feet have trode 
The skyward path, the Beraph’s road, 

That led thee back from man to God, 

Casa Wappy 1 

“ Yet, 'tis sweet balm to our despair, 

Fond, fairest boy, 

That Heaven is God’s, and thou art there, 
With Him in joy ! 

There past are death and all its woes. 

There beaut} ’s stream for ever flows, 

And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 

Casa Wappy 1 

“ Farewell, then— for a while, farewell — 
l’ride of my heart ! 

It cannot be tliat long wo dwell, 

Thus torn apart : 

Time's shadows like the shuttle flee ; 

And, dark howe’er life’s night may be, 

Beyond the grave I’ll meet with thee, 

Casa Wappy ! ” 

In the biography prefixed to these volumes, 
Mr. Aird hus furnished a most interesting 
memorial of his friend. Delta’s life was sin- 
gularly uneventful. It served, however, to 
illustrate the strength of perseverance and of 
munly worth, which made his character re- 
spected hy all who knew him. An earnest 
student — a good husband — a wise and loving 
father — a true friend — most active in a pro- 
fession, which he practised w ith honour, and 
with an amount of unostentatious beneficence 
towards those W'ho, while they most needed, 
could least lmve purchased his help — an ac- 
complished man of letters, w’ho contributed 
much botli to the instruction and the amuse- 
ment of the public, by his works in prose as 
well as verse, at the same time that ho dis- 
charged all the duties of a good citizen — David 
Macbeth Moil* may not take rank with the 
great poets of the world ; hut he has left be- 
hind him the pattern of a life in which all the 
pew-el's with w'liich he was endowed were used 
to their fullest extent, and to the noblest ends. 
This exemplar Mr. Aird has set before hia 
readers with much skill, and with a feeling 
worthy of his friend* Higher praise he cannot 
desire. 
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The Life of Marie de Medici*, Queen of France, 
has been written by Miss Pakdoe, and published 
by Colburn and Co., in three goodly volumes, em- 
bellished with portraits of Marie, Louis XV., and 
Cardinal Richelieu. It is known in the literary 
world that Miss Pardoe has been exclusively occu- 
pied about this comprehensive biography for three 
years, and that she resided in Prance during that 
period, where she was liberally supplied with the 
necessary documents, and had access, through pri- 
vate influence, to others which have never before 
been referred to. Of her industry, those who rccal 
her labours can have no doubt ; and after the pub- 
lication of a former work, when she was accused of 
having quoted “ second hand,” and drawn her ma- 
terials from the “ historical romances of the day,” 
we chanced to know that she had applied herself 
with intense pains to select and collate facts ; and 
that, far from having quoted “second hand,” she 
had, in every instance, gone to the highest and best 
sources for information. Sonic years ago, history 
was “hedged in ” with so much mystery, that, like 
the “holy of holies” of the Jews, it could only be 
entered upon by sacred priests ; the historian was 
a myth, rather than a man— a dweller amongst 
catacombs, and those closed-up holdfasts of litera- 
ture, monastic libraries, where the light entered 
through painted windows, where footsteps fell 
wearily, and shadows were pale and indistinct. 

“The dignity of history ” was a tine-sounding, 
sonorous sentence : kinus and queens, princes and 
nobles, passed in array before the reader, sceptred 
and crowned, and chronicled, until it became diffi- 
cult to imagine that such creatures were ever 
endowed with the actual life which animates the 
pulses of the kings and queens of our tune. This 
opinion has been gradually changing : a belief has 
gone forth that tile records of the past may be 1 ten- 
dered interesting without descending to familiarity ; 
and that history, hallow ed by time, ami dignified 
by circumstances, does not need the cerements of 
dry and stately sentences to preserve it to our 
children. The brilliant and animated history which 
Macaulay has given to the world — toned, as all 
histories must be, by the author’s individual belief 
in what may be true or false— proves that the past 
can be brought to the present, teeming with the 
activity and energy, — the very life und soul- of 
our ancestors. But for biography, that pleasant 
handmaid of the myth , we should real I \ know no- 
thing of the secret springs — the under current— 
which moved the stately machinery of past cen- 
turies : and yet, with some few exceptions, but for 
the Bacred sake of truth, it would be much more 
pleasant to admire the exterior , than to dive into 
the interior of the courts of hingB. When closing 
the last volume of Miss Pardoe’s careful biography 
of the proud, affectionate, impetuous, ill-used, and 
most unfortunate Marie, we felt that all the bright 
romance with which, in our youth, we enshrined 
Henri Quatre floated away like a vapour, leaving 
the gorgeous apostate, despite the vastness of his 
intellect, the greatness of his conceptions, a heap of 
sensuality so gross, that only the admit able care 
and tact of an Englishwoman saves the biography 
(until Henri is removed by the dagger of Ravillac) 


from being a catalogue of debauchery and court 
intrigue. 

The Due de Sully stands out in fine relief from 
the tainted canvas ; and the widow, as regent and 
queen-mother — tossed on the unsettled waters of 
France — buffeted by circumstancos which ‘she had 
neither the power nor the temper to control — aban- 
doned by ber family and friends, after having 
occupied the throne of France, presided over its 
councils, and given birth to the ancestor of a long 
line of princes — was indebted to the sympathy ana 
attachment of a foreign artist, of whom she had 
once been the zealous patron, for a roof under 
which to terminate her existence ! 

Well may her generous, yet truthful biographer, 
Ray that “ Marie's ” life was full of startling con- 
trasts, from which the mind shrinks back appalled: 
“ Her active career is so freighted with alternate 
grandeur and privation, that it is difficult to recon- 
cile the possibility of their having fallen to the share 
of the same individual ; and this, too, in an age 
when France, above all other nations, boasted of 
its chivalry, and when some of the greatest names 
that ever figured in its annals gave grace and glory 
to its history.” 

The woi'k, though sometimes overlaid with orna- 
ment, is so accurate in its facts, and yet conducted 
with so much spirit, that it is a living panorama 
from first to last. The period is as remarkable 
as (lie men by whom it was illustrated. The arts 
flourished amid the beat of drum and ring of 
trumpet ; political liberty sounded her note of pre- 
paration for the deadly contests which, ill due time, 
became fatal to the aristocracy and to the instru- 
ments of the law. — paving the way to the abso- 
lutism of Louis XIV. — to the “saturnalia” of the 
Regency — to the degrading excesses of the fifteenth 
Louis, who may justly be said to have prepared by 
lii> licentiousness the scaffold of his successor. 

We cannot close this too brief notice without 
complimenting Miss Fardoe on the womanly chi- 
valry which has erected a lasting monument over 
the remains of a great woman and an unfortunate 
Q UEEN. 


The Poet Moore. — It has been announced that 
Lord John Russell (one of tl e earliest and most 
cherished friends of tho poet) has undertaken 
the task of editing his memoirs — thus complying 
with a request contained in his Will. It is known 
that Moore left a carefully and regularly kept 
journal — a Diary, in fact— and that for some years 
past he assiduously collected from his friendB such 
letters as he had, from time to time, addressed to 
them on topics of importance. It will, therefore, be 
from no meagre or exhausted mine that Lord John 
Russell will have to draw the treasure that cannot 
fail to provo of rare interest and value. He will 
discharge the honourable duty that devolves upon 
him with loving kindness to the memory of his 
friend ; and the world will learn — with surprise, no 
doubt— that the most luxurious of all the poets wa* 
simple in his habits ; almost childlike in his amuse- 
ments ; onaAs whom the comparatively humble en- 
joyments ofnome were the truest of delights, and 
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whose highest hopes, brightest joys, and purest 
pleasures were centred in “wife, children, and 
friends." Of all the great men we have ever known, 
Moore was the sweetest and best “at borne;” in 
his small cottage, at Slopcrton, he seemed to have 
no wish associated with the world beyond ; in all 
his words, looks, and actions there was a total 
oblivion of self ; and of a surety there could bo no 
mistake in believing that he was most happy when 
pleasing those about him most. It was, indeed, a 
delicious treat to pace with him up and down the 
terrace (so to call it) which separated his garden 
from the adjacent field, and chat with him of the 
many graceful things that make “joys for ever." 
Millions owe him gratitude for exceeding delights ; 
but these delights are enlianced a thousand-fold to 
those who knew the man — the most loveable man, 
perhaps, that ever livod, judging him in tho shade 
of his own home, apart from the artificial glare of 
sociotv. But our present business is limited to the 
announcement of his “Memoirs’’ — an autobio- 
graphy, under the editorship of Lord John Russell. 
It will bo a monument more worthy, more honour- 
able, and ny>re enduring than Art can raise. It is 
cheering, however, to find that a monument, other 
than his works, is to be erected to his honour : 
meetings have been held in Dublin, and sums sub- 
scribed, after many excellent speeches by the most 
eloquent of tho poet’s countrymen. Wc earnestly 
hope the project will be carried out to the full.* Y et, 
when some inassofsculptmed marble shall be raised 
— as it ought to be — in the city of his birth, there 
will be, in the humble and out-of-the-way church- 
yard of Bromlmm, a plain stone, that will more 
truly touch the hearts of all who loved the poet 
and tho man. It contains this inscription : — 

ANAHTATIA MARY MOORE, 

BORN MARCH IB, 1 81, ‘I, 

DIED MARCH 8, 1829. 

ALSO 

HER BROTHER, JOHN RUSSELL MOORE, 

WHO DIED NOVEMBER 23, 1842, 

AO ED 10 TEARS. 

AND THEIR FATHER, 

THOMAS MOORE, 

TENDERLY BELOVED BY ALL WHO KNEW THE 
GOODNESS OF 11IS HEART; 

THE POET AND PATRIOT OF Ills COUNTRY, 

IRELAND, 

BORN MAT 28, 1779, 

SANK INTO REST, FEBRUARY 25, lH. r >2, 

AGED 72. 

OOD IS LOVE. 

Not many years have passed Bince it was our 
high privilege to visit this lonely churchyard, ac- 
companied by the poet, discoursing with him of the 
good youth who had been interred there but a short 
time previously, and whose promise had been to do 
honour to both his names. Now, of his children 
none remain ; and, as with so many other renowned 
men, the poet Moore is succeeded by no member 
of his family. His admirable widow* survives, to 
cherish the memory of one she loved with the 
holiest and most beautiful devotion ; whose life sho 
gladdened by a perpetual sunshine ; the dearest 
theme of his muse, the joy and hopo of his manhood, 
and the trust and faith of his age. 

Miss Bremer’s Homes of the New Wwld will be 
published in the autumn, by Messrs. Virtue, 

• A meeting to aid the Dublin Committee has been since 

held, at the house of the AUrqula of Lansdowne, and a com- 
mittee for England was named there. We fnr, however, It 
la of too aristocratic a character to be In 11 working order." 


Hall, and Virtue. Part of the M.S. is now in the 
hands of Mrs. Howitt, who has undertaken the 
translation. The work eannot fail to oxeite touch 
attention, both in England and in the United States. 
It will be original , notwithstanding the many works 
to which America has given rise ; for Miss Bremer 
saw perhaps more than any living writer has seen 
of the “ domesticity,” so to speak, of the Americans. 
We have reason to know that her impressions were 
highly favourable : that, indeed, sho is greatly at- 
tached to the United States, and her warmest Affec- 
tions are with the great people of the New World. 
Nevertheless, with her Keen and inquiring mind, 
and her justly-balanced faculties — notwithstanding 
the exceeding charity and amiability of her dispo- 
sitiou — she will liave seen the faults it will be her 
duty to examine and dissect. The volumes will, 
we are sure, be not only interesting, but instructive, 
and become additions to our literature of tho very 
highest value. Miss Bremer was, altogether, nearly 
three years in the States ; she is now at home, in 
the neighbourhood of Stockholm, having spent but 
a few weeks in England on her way to Swcdon. 


Mr. Groom nniDGE has published two interesting 
volumes — Lydia, a Woman * 9 Hook, by Mrs. 
Newton Cropland, and The Days of Bruce, by the 
late Grace Aguilar. Mrs Newton Crosland, in an 
introduction — by which much meaning is conveyed 
in few words — writes that, “ as long as the world 
lasts, each sex will have its separate sphere of trials 
and temptations, so that many of the lessons of life 
must be more appropriate to tho one than to the 
other.” Mrs. Crosland is essentially a feminine 
writer : she has studied, understands, and sympa- 
thises with her own sex thoroughly ; the character 
of “ Lydia ’* is conceived and worked out in the 
very spirit of truth, not that we consider the he- 
roine a type of women generally, but she represents 
a very extensive class, brought up as “ Lydia” was 
— beautiful and vain — when loving, loving blindly, 
but rising against appalling circumstances which 
awaken all tliut is right and brave in her nature, 
and conquering herself at the last with entire 
heroism. There is more power in this Woman's 
Book than in any work its author has yet produced : 
it murt Add to her reputation as a thinker and a 
writer. Mrs Crosland, as many of our readers 
know, obtained her earlier fame as Miss Camilla 
Tuulmin. She has written much that is of interest 
and value both for old and young. 

The. Days of Bruce , by the author of the Women 
of Israel, may be accepted as another proof of the 
“ catholic,” or universal spirit of the admirable 
Jewish lady — whose enlightened mind and genuine 
charity were never limited to the service of sect 
or class. Her devotion to her own people was sim- 
ply her first duty ; her heart was of “kin" with 
the whole world. This book was written so far 
back as 1841, when in the vigour of intellectual 
strength, she was planning many things — and all 
for good ; it was, we know, her especial favourite : 
it is full of deep interest, and the characters are 1 
well drawn. It is not, however, equal, in ori- 
ginality and power, to those productions of her 
pen in which she is unrivalled, because they illus- 
trate a “ peculiar people ; ** but it may be read 
with profit, and certainly with pleasure. Graoe 
Aguilar died at Frankfort, and is buried in the 
Jewish cemetery there. 
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Castle Ddoraine, a novel, in three volumes, pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentley, and written by a cousin of 
Miss Maria Jane Jewsbury’s, (who married the Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher, and died at Bombay, when all who 
knew her looked for the fulfilment of the rich pro- 
mise of her youth,) is a very remarkable book, penned 
in the fervour and enthusiasm of a frankyoung spirit, 
eager to arrive at truth, but mistaking the bubble 
on the surface for the jewel at the bottom of the 
well — misled by a desire to say all she thinks, 
without considering that she may not always think 
correctly, and that it is possible to argue wrong 
from right principles. The mere story, though 
an often told tale, is well conceived, and well deve- 
loped ; the characters are skilfully drawn, and cle- 
verly contrasted; the scenes are natural uud 
forcible ; there are occasional passages of great 
power and pathos, and the interest continues even 
through long political and religious disquisitions, 
which rocal a passage in one of Lady Duflerin’s 
clever songs — 

“ What a pity v\hen charming women 
Talk of things that they don't understand.” 

The author, Miss M\Hia Pricilla Smith, makes 
vigorous war with what she calls prejudices, and 
doubtless in many eases she lias reason on her 
side ; but she is too impetuous and too unskilful 
to bring about social reformations, even if a novel 
were the legitimate arena for political content ion. 
Every Christian mother in England would avoid 
a heroine of seventeen who eulogises Shelley to a 
young man during their first interview. There is 
no doubt Shelley would have recanted his heresy ; 
he had the fashion only of infidelity, and his mnnly 
spirit, when he put away his ehildish and 
sinful follies, would have acknowledged its error. 
Thero is a strange opinion expressed by the young 
philosophy school — that great minds are prone 
to doubt. The contrary is the fact — poor minds, 
uncomprehensivo minds, weak minds, “doubt,” 
because they can neither comprehend nor trust. 
The author of Castle TPhminc lias studied, at times, 
in a dangerous school. She has not been true to 
her better nature. Her desire to throw off what 
is old and feeble leads her into the danger of shaking 
off what is venerable, frequently mistaking boldness 
for Btrength, and rashness for bravery. We hail 
almost forgotten to mention her Irish scenes, 
which arc vigorous and life-like. We shall look 
anxiously for this author’s next book, convinced 
that all she requires to become ono of the orna- 
ments of our literature, is a more extensive ac- 
quaintance, not with theories, but with life, and 
greater patience to “ mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest,” before she takes up a cause or a party. 

The publishers of this Magazine have issued a cu- 
rious volume, and one for which tlio scholar and the 
poet must be deeply indebted to them — Sped mens 
of Old Indian Poetry , translated from the original 
Sanscrit into English verso. We must refer to the 
gracefully printed little book all those who have the 
good taste to appreciate the learning and poetic 
feeling which Mr. Gripfith, of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has brought to bear upon this “labour of 
love for Buch it has undoubtedly been. It cannot 
fail to enlighten and interest those who have 
hitherto considered ludian poetry — like Eastern 
flowers — 

" In dimes full o* sunshine, though splendid thoir djos, 

Yet bint Is the odour the flowers shed about.” 


These poems breathe a delicious “odour ;** and 
those who have tasted Sir William Jones's para- 
phrase of one of the Persian Hafiz's exquisite 
songs, or felt the beauty of Professor Wilson's 
translation of a fragrant little poem — The Cloud 
Messenger — which is well known at Hailesbury 
College, will joyously avail themselves of this trea- 
sury of Eastern gems. If we should really have no 
summer this year iu “ Merrie England,” this sweet 
book may make a sunshine in the shady place of 
many an English home. 


We believe it is not generally known that Mr. 
Aguilar, who has been gaining so much on the 
public as a pianist e, is brother to the late Grace 
Aguilar, whose recently-published tale of The Days 
of Bruce we have just noticed. Despite the sums 
wo pay for music, we are as yet only on the thres- 
hold of this ennobling art : we understand but 
little of its philosophy, and are seldom thoroughly 
roused by its humanizing sympathies, our popular 
idea of an “artist” is connected with painting, and 
even now — with two Italian Operas, qpd concerts 
innumerable — the great body of the English people 
consider music neither an art nor a science — 
simply a trade. May we not hope for better days ? 
when music, in its highest and holiest sense, will be 
appreciated as it deserves, and its professors — no* 
longer undervalued as “ mere musieal inen ” — take 
their places amongst “ the teachers ” of a noble 
science — the propagators of an enlightening art — 
veritable artists, ns in truth they are. We avail 
ourselves gladly of this occasion, to render to the 
accomplished brother of our lamented friend homage 
akin to that he has so abundantly received in Ger- 
many— indeed, in all parts of Europe — and which 
lie is gradually but surely obtaining in England, as 
the reward of genius combined with industry. 


Messrs. AnnRY & Co. aro aiming to sustain the 
reputation which Mr. Cundell, their predecessor, 
acquired by the publication of juvenile books. We 
are greatly indebted to those publishers who intro- 
duce good taste inlo our nurseries. Wo should not 
have been so far behind our neighbours in Art, 
had it not been for the distorted quality of the so- 
called “establishments” of children’s books. Well 
do we remember when the art of such publications 
taught nothing that was not evil : distorted forms 
in daubs of colour were the “familiar friends” of 
the very young, with pernicious lessons to eye 
and mind. We cannot be over-grateful to Mr. 
Cundell for largely assisting t / introduce a better 
state of things. Tn his children's books — those 
more especially which bear tho name of “Felix 
Summerly *'■ — the best artists were auxiliary to in- 
struction ; and those who learned from them had 
nothing to unlearn in after-life. But the most im- 
portant step Mr. Addcy has yet taken is in the 
publication of a Magazine, “for boys and girls,” and 
boys and girls “putting away childish things” — 
this being rather a magazine for the schoolroom, 
with tales which may be read aloud in the nursery. 
The first numbers aro pleasant and profitable. 
The editor gives an assurance that The Charm, 
(the title given to the magazine), shall ever have 
“ the charm of puniTr that its moral tendency 
shall be plainly apparent ; that it shall incul- 
cate brotherly love, gentleness, and kindness to all 
God’s creatures ; that it shall endeavour to instil 
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into young minds the lore of tho beautiful, and lead 
them to appreciate “the smiles of Nature and the 
charms or Art” So far all is well ; but, while we 
would carefully avoid all cant or sectarian teaching, 
we cannot altogether approve of any publication for 
the young without a devotional principle porv&ding 
and hallowing the whole. It may be “ felt, though 
unseen never intrusive, but always influencing ; 
inculcating all the virtues — none of which can ever 
have a solid foundation, where Religion is not the 
corner-stone. 

It will, wo are assured, give many of our readers 
much pleasure to know that Amelia. Opie is still 
living and enjoying life, her bright affectionate 
spirit creating sunshine in the pretty home where 
she resides, opposite to the time-honoured Castle 
of Norwich. 

Mr. William Howirr has loft, or is about to 
leave England, to visit Australia— for a few months 
to visit the “diggings,” to place there two of his 
sons, perhaps under the charge of his brother, 
who ranks among the highest physicians of the 
colony — and, we take for granted, on his return, 
to publish a book. Such are the wonderful faci- 
lities for travelling in modern times, that this 
voyage, to and from Australia, is about upon a 
par with what a journey to Ireland was some fifty 
or sixty years ago. There will be litlle or no time 
lost to a busy man — for Mr. llowitt will have pen, 
ink, and paper in his cabin on board ; and he may 
see, with his practised eye and ob-ervant mind, u 
vast deal in half a year or so on shore. Of a surety, 
the world will derive much profit from his trip ; 
and we heartily and cordially bid him bon voyayc. 

A very charming book has been issued by 
Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh — Art and Nature 
under an Italian Sky. There is nothing strictly 
new in its pages, yet much that is fresh, while 
all is pure : many well-known objects are placed 
in a novel light. Occasionally it recalled to 
us passages in that most graceful of all hooks of 
travel, in which Mrs. Jameson made her dr hut in 
literature — The Diary of an Knnnyre. In Art and 
Nature we have a happy mingling of both : Na- 
ture is felt and Art is understood by the writer. 
The tone of the volume is healthy : the observa- 
tions are generous and full of true sympathy ; 
and, as a contribution to a class of literature far 
too scanty, it is of no ordinary value. Moreover, 
the book is welcome, as again bringing before us 
the time-honoured name of Constable. The pub- 
lishers are the representatives, in blood and station, 
of those whose repute is inseparably associated 
with that of Sir Walter Scott. 

England will be inundated with “Christmas 
Books’' at the close of the present year. Informa- 
tion has already reached us concerning at least ten 
of them. We cannot say that any one of their au- 
thors is of the highest litorary rank, although they 
each and all enjoy a share of popularity. There 
may be so many of these books, however, as to 
elbow one another out of the way ; and the chances 
that would be very favourable to two or three may 
be as nothing when divided among a dozen. It 
may be well to put forth this warning in time. 

Few books of its class came to us more unex- 
pectedly than did Mistress Maryaret Maitland. 


The author, in many scenes, assumed tho wisdom 
of age ; but the freshness of youth at onoe endeared 
the volumes to the reader ; and, followed as they 
were, fleetly and bravely, by MerHand, they 
established an almost new generation of Scotch 
novels in our hearts and homes. Adam Grime, 
of Mom Gray, will not be as popular with tho 
“ general reader” as either of those we have men- 
tioned ; though, in many respects, its tone and 
feeling are higher than the tone and feeling of ita 
predecessors. There is something painful m com- 
mencing an acquaintance with the hero of a novel 
when ho is old ; the burden falls on memory, and 
not #h hope. It is pleasanter to pass through life, 
and its adventures tcith our hero of the hour, than 
to hear how he suffered and triumphed — won or 
lost — when his oil iB nearly burnt out, and the 
flickering light shows that the world, and the things 
thcruf, must soon pass away. Those who read 
merely for amusement, and enjoy the whirl of 
“ novel life ” — going hand in hand with its activity, 
its hopes, its fears, its miseries, its excitements — 
may lay these volumes aside, and declare that the 
author has “ fallen off but those who love to trace 
patiently the workings of the “actual? and note 
how this brought that to pass — will enjoy to sit with 
us at the feet of the Scottish Gamaliel, and learn 
the gentle, loving, and uuselflsh lessons of a well- 
spent life. The author, we imagine, felt that she 
commenced Adam Gneme in an unpopular fashion: 
the volumes are divided into “books,” and, with 
considerable skill, the second “ book ” brings for- 
ward a new generation, with whom Moss Gray is 
linked, and to whom, as well as to the conduct of 
the story, lie is necessary. This introduction of 
new life was certainly indispensable, as the tale 
was trembling beneath the malediction of three 
volumes, which has brought many a finely-con- 
ceived story to an untimely grave ; but, despite 
the fascinations of the young and the trials of the 
good, the old man is the hero and the interest. 
A dam ( Jrtrme , of Moss Gray, is a perfect treasure 
to mothers who dread tho influence of careless 
modern novels in their domestic libraries : every 
page is sanctified by the pure spirit of its author : 
it might be road on a Sabbath evening, beneath the 
shadows of the “ ivied tower” of An old church. 

We presume that there is no breach of confi- 
dence in mentioning that the author of these books 
--Miss Wilson — has very recently changed her 
name, and is now Mrs. Oliphant. 

We believe it is not generally known that 
John Howard Payne, U.S. Consul at Tunis, who 
died lately, war the author of Home , sweet home , — 
a song that made tho celebrity of Mary Tree, now 
Mm. Bradslmw, and which Madame Otto Gold- 
schmidt has been singing in America to the delight 
of all hearers. In his early life Payne was a 
dramatic performer, and a man pf versatile genius, 
lie was appointed consul in 1851, and had just 
established himself under his flag, when he was 
called “home.” 

When we read in the dedication to The Head of * 
the Family, that it was the “ last novel the author 
would write for Borne time,” we hoped she might 
not be tempted to break her resolve ; yet we leant 
that another tale, of altogether different construc- 
tion from those before the public, is nearly ready 
for tho press. This is hardly doing herself iostiee : 
her forte lies in the development of sympathies and 
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feelings ; and to develope them well entails not only 
a great deal of thought and comparison, but much 
positive suffering, on the writer. 

We are indebted to Mr. Horatio Townsend, 
an Irish barrister, for a singularly interesting 
account of tho great Handel’s Visit to Dublin. 
The book is published by James McGlashan, the 
proprietor of our able and brilliant cotemporary, 
the Dublin University Magazine. No musical 
library should be without it. Its pages contain un- 
doubted proofs that the Messiah was first performed 
in Dublin. This fact Mr. Townsend has placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt, and he has dlfnwn 
together, with a judicious and sympathising hand, 
all that is of interest (and what is not) connected 
with the great high priest of music — the Milton of 
sound. We might extract pages from this cliarming 
hook, all tending to elevate Handel’s moral cha- 
racter and benevolent heart to the height of his 
genius ; but we have said enough to create a desire 
to possess it ; and wc expect the thanks of our 
readers for showing where they can obtain ho much 
pleasurable information at easy cost. 

Those who desire to take note of the Irish super- 
stitions, once ho popular, but now passing ^rapidly 
away before the utilitarian spirit of the age, will be 
more than pleased with a volume — one of the Read- 
ings in Popular Literature — from the versatile pen of 
Doctor YVildk, of Dublin. He says truly, in his ani- 
mated preface, that had not Shukspcare embalmed, 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream, the popular su- 
perstitions and fairy lore current in England at the 
time of Elizabeth, the present generation could 
form but a very faint idea of the ancient belief of 
our forefathers, in the witcheries of their sylvan 
deities and household gods “ No man in Ireland” 
was better able than the brilliant Doctor to gather 
these things together : his knowledge of, and 
well-known sympathies with, “ the people ’* — his 
wanderings among them — his partisanship with 
whatever is quaint or peculiar — his national 
enthusiasm — his energy, and the terms of intimucy 
he has been on, at one time or other, with every- 
body who was anybody— rendered “Willie Wilde,” 
as he is affectionately called in Dublin, the fittest 
of all chroniclers for these Irish Superstition*. Ho 
is “ up to ” fun and frolic, as well us to those graver 
disquisitions on all manner of things— antiquarian, 
social, medical, and political — which are not half so 
pleasant to deal with us that which he has here so 
skilfully set forth. We shall endeavour to make 
room some day for an especial article on these 
superstitions— where all is not mirthful. Doctor 
Wilde is too true to his subject, and understands 
his country too well, not to mingle tears and smiles 
together. 

Mr. Macready, whose early retirement from the 
dramatic world, will long bo deplored by all who 
remember his exertions before, as well as behind, 
the curtain, to maintain the honour and purity of 
the stage, has given an eloquent lecture, at 
the Victoria Rooms, in aid of the Bristol Athe- 
nteum: the subjoct was — On the Influence of 
Poetry as an Element of Popular Education. It was 
heroic in Mr. Macready, when poetry is at such a 


fearful discount, to spring into the breach, and 
stand forth its champion. The Bristol Mirror has 
published the lecture, and we hope to see it in the 
second edition of a most valuable book, just given to 
the world by the Griffins, of London ana Glasgow— 
The Importance of Literature to Men of Business ; 
a Senes of Addresses delivered at various popular 
Institutions. 


They know how to honour great men in the 
United States. An u association” has been formed, 
with the view to erect a worthy monument to the 
memory of Fenimore Cooper ; and not that only, 
a volume has been printed, which contains the tri- 
butary speeches and eloquent letters of a very 
large proportion of the “ men of mark ” of Ame- 
rica— Bryant, Bancroft, Washington Irving, Web- 
ster, Emerson, Prescott, l)uua, Longfellow, and 
others. Such “ testimonials ” are, truly and in- 
deed, the best excitements to a career of “glory in 
letters.” In England, perhaps, a triumphant 
soldier, or a successful sailor, might have as many 
from his contemporaries, — “brothers in arms;” 
but the writer of u hundred books occupies here a 
lory different position from the victor in a hun- 
dred lights : it is much, if he go down to the 
grave glorified by half a dozen newspaper para- 
graphs to keep his memory green for a mouth. 

We arc glad to rpad tho announcement of a 
third edition of The Physinan y s Holiday , by I)r. 
Forhks. It is a charming and very useful work : 
it was literally the result of that rarity to the phy- 
sician— a holiday ; and it is so full of genuine nature, 

, of the love of tlie beautiful and good, that the reader 
is continually tempted to regret that the excellent 
Doctor has not had his months relaxation at least 
once a year. The name of Dr. Forbes is bo inti- 
mately associated with so many Metropolitan Cha- 
rities — he is so well and so widely known for pure 
philanthropy— he has so many friends, because he 
is the friend of so many— that no wonder his book 
has obtained popularity: but it is valuable for 
itself ; and if it had been written by an apprentice 
to virtue, instead of by one of its highest professors, 
it could not but havo found favour with all who 
love the pure and the true. 


Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., has added an- 
other to the many useful and instructive books he 
has produced. It is entitled The Celt, the Roman , 
aud the Sa.ron, and is published by Messrs. Virtue, 
Hall, And Virtue. To collect, /'condense, and 
render available for the uses of the general reader, 
the mass of scattered facts which have been given 
from time to time to the world through the explo- 
rations of the antiquary, and thus to construct a 
history of early Britain from the facts its relics 
adduce, was a worthy labour ; it was more than 
usually necessary, inasmuch as it was avoided by 
the general historian, as the few pages devoted to 
this portion of the subject in ordinary histories of 
England will show ; even this scanty detail gene- 
rally abounding in errors which modern research 
has refuted. As a clever resumt of all that has 
been done in this way for many years past, Mr. 
Wright’s book is without a rival- 
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A LADY'S NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY AMONG ALGERINE PIRATES. 

In the early part of the month of June, 1827, lino that bounded the watery field. I felt 

I embarked on board the trading brig, “ Per- lighter and better than I had done since wo 

severance/’ to accompany its captain, ray hus- had left England. I remembered to have read 

bond, in a voyage to Seville. Although we somewhere of a king, who could only recal 

sailed at the commencement of summer, the to his mind eight happy days out of a life of 

weather proved boisterous and winterly in the sixty years ; and I thought, as I hod already 

extreme : continued heavy gales and incessant enjoyed three calm and peaceful sunsetB in 

rain attended our progress. I have been a succession, how much more favoured I had 

bad sailor under all circumstances, but upon been. But this Btato of pleasurable reposo 

this occasion I suffered even more than I was not to be long continued. I was lying on 

usually do. My husband himself, though long the sofa in the cabin, about noon the following 

inured to the exposure and hardships of a sea day, when I was suddenly startled by the re- 

life, was not insehsiblc to the unpropitious port of a heavy gun. I felt the concussion as 

circumstances that attended the beginning of well as heard the sound, and in an instant I 

our voyage; for before we had been many was on my feet. A second report followed, 

days out of sight of English shores, he was and then a third ; at the same instant, my 

attacked by a severe form of ague and fever, husband called to me down the companion not 

and the mate assured me that, his master to bo alarmed, os it was a French man-of-war 

w r ould not hold out long if the same dreadful that was firing the guns, and he supposed they 

fits persisted in returning daily. Aroused wanted some information from him. I had 

from the lethargy of sea-sickness by this just reached the foot of the cabin stairs, when 

alarming assurance, 1 betook myself to the a fourth explosion shook the vessel, and one of 

medicine-chest, and learned from the book of the sailors exclaimed, “ That was a shot, sir, 

directions accompanying the drags, that pow- and pretty near us too." Creeping up the 

dered bark was the only remedy. On ex- stairs, and looking out from the companion- 

amining the contents of the bottles, I found, hatches, I saw all the ship’s company gathered 

to my great relief, an abundant store of the round their master, upon the quarter-deck, in 

precious substance. For twelve long days 1 consultation. Immediately afterwards, the 

gave the bitter dose, without the slightest sign carpenter, who had been eyeing our noisy 

of good resulting from its use : at the self-same neighbours suspiciously, shouted out, “ They 

hour, the chills, and then the burning heats, arc Algerine pirates, sir, by !” 

returned. But ufterwards 1 hud the exceeding How little can wc tell beforehand how cir- 
joy to see the severity of the fits decline : at cumstanccs will affect us ! As I stood there, a 

first they were slighter, and lasted a shorter conversation of the previous day flashed across 

time ; soon they came but on alternate daj’s, my memory, in which I had stated my belief 

then the intervals lengthened, and at last my that I should die of terror if we were stopped 

patient was his own strong self again. by pirates. I did not now' die, however when 

During the progress of this cure, external I heard the carpenter’s exclamation ; on the 

circumstances were keeping pace with my contrary, I was impelled by an anxious desire 

inner experiences. We had now crossed the to gaze upon the object I had imagined I 

Bay of Biscay, and had done w ith its storms, should so much dread to see. Accordingly, I 

The air was getting w r arm, the weather became cautiously advanced under cover of the high 

gradually fine, and the adverse tempest was rails, and peeped through a small aperture in 

changed into a balmy and propitious breeze. the quarter-boards. There, close under our 

On the 6th of July, the ship’s officers conversed lee, I beheld a large brig of war, with crowds 

at breakfast regarding the beautiful sunrise of strange-looking figures upon her deck, 

they had witnessed over Cape Finistcrrc, then Most of them were of large stature, with dark 

ten leagues east of us. The sunset proved os copper-coloured, naked limbs, wearing long 

fine. Even now I can sec, in fancy, the clear- beards, and turbans and sashes of scarlet 

ness of that evening atmosphere, the glory of colour, alter the Moorish fiishion. Now, in- 
to fleecy clouds with their crimson and gold deed, a sensation of sickening horror crept 

fringe, and the fulness of the vast undulating over me. Our brig had been lying-to from the 

waves, that swept, with their little load of time wc w r ere favoured with the third shot, 

rippling billows, onwards towards the circular The captain had taken his speaking-trumpet, 
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! und lie now commenced a bellowing duct, in 
i It a linn, with the question, “ What do you 

J v. a nf ! J ” A seven-foot high negro answered 

in the same language, “Send your boat on 
hoard.” 

I I found that I had seen enough, and, during 
, tho little bustle occasioned by getting out and 
manning the boat, I made my cheapo to the 
cabin. Tho boat was placed under command 
. of tho chief mate, who was ushered, when ho 

; reached tho stranger’s deck, into the presence 

I of a dignitied Moor, reclining upon a couch, 

I and suiTOundcd by a staff of officers standing, 

j This potentate managed by some means to 

1 make the mate understand that ho w as high 

admiral of tlio Emperor of Morocco’s fleet, and 
, ho further told him, that, ho held a commuuou 
under the British Government, and examined 
ull ships lie fell in with to ascertain whether 
they had with them a proper Mediterranean 
pass. The mate’s captain must, therein! r, 

• himself come on hoard, and bring his pupcia I 
with him to be overhauled. I 

Tho bout came back with the male, and then 
went again to the Algerine with the eupiaiu 
| and his papers, fioou, however, the captain 

j returned, and brought with him some of tho 

Moors. They descended at once into the 
, cabin, and entered* upon a polite system of 

i plundering. They requested the steward to 

i oblige them bv handing out his stores of tea, 

1 sugar, and vinegar, aud they uneereinoniomly 

] took pos.'C%ion of some art hies of wealing 

apparel mu! a looking-glass. A few dozens of 
: wine, and some line salt and eggs, ihey cou- 

1 sidcrateU seized in the nan.o of the admiral. 

| I remuined concealed in tho state room until 

I these unwelcome neighbours were again on 

deck ; 1 then went out to my husband, who 
had remained bi’liind them. Tic told me v o 
wero certainly hi the hands of pirates, but that 
they seemed inclined at least to carry on 
their depredations civilly, and under the pre- 
tence of legal authority. They had not, how - 
over, done with us jet: ho lmd returned 
merely for some document he had omitted to 
take with him the first time, and was going 
1 hack with it to the Moor;: h vci.iol ; the Moors 
on deck were waiting for him. 

1 know not how I passed the pi : lod of his 
second absence. I shut myself up in the state 
room, and knelt down end prayed fervently ! 
for divino protection, t then took a large 
draught of wine, and endeavoured to feel re- 
signed and patient ; but apprehension for my 
husband’s safety, and lengthened suspense, 
i were too much for me, and I was just going 
up on deck again, when the steward met me, 


and told mo that the captain was returning 
w ith what he called 11 a boat-load of Turks.” 
I looked out, and there I saw a larger second 
boat accompanying our own, with two-and- 
twenty Moors on board. The ship’s company 
were gathered round the companion, and the 
second mute was detailing to them his know- 
ledge of pirate proceedings. “ First,” said he, 
"they murder nil on deck, then they go 
below.” 

AVJien stout-hearted men quailed at tho 
prospect which was before thorn, it was hardly 
surprising that u woman should find herself 
quite unnerved. Terrified and trembling, I 
hastened bud: to my hiding-place, and tried 
to collect my scattered thoughts and reason 
down my tears. I endeavoured to convinco 
myself, that the Moorish admiral would not 
have taken so long to decide upon his proceed- 
ings if his purpose had been open violence und 
plunder. 

The bouts readied our ship just before sun- 
set, and t lie Moors, us they jumped on board, 
performed their evening devotions, prostrating 
themselves, and bowing with their faces 
towards the cast. The captain immediately 
(■nine to me, to tell me how matters stood. The 
suspicious-looking ship lie hud left ko recently 
was really in the sen ice of the Emperor of 
Morocco, although under French colours when 
it stopped us. During the prev ious winter, 

1 he “ Perseverance ” had lain beside it at the 
Mole of Gibraltar, ami its commander used 
frequently to cross our decks. Upon one occa- 
sion, he jestingly said to my husband, as ho 
passed, that ho should very much like to have 
his brig as a pi Ize. My husband remembered 
his face the instant lie entered his presence, 
and also recognised some of the surrounding 
officers. The Moorish ship h.u! been fitted out 
iu the Government dockyard of Gibraltar, but 
Lad been slightly altered in the appearance of 
her hull, by the substitution of two red streaks 
along the side for one white one. The self- 
styled udiniial, after pretending to examine 
tho ship’s papers presented to him, had held a 
long consultation with his officers, and then 
reprimanded my husband in a vehement tone 
for coming to sea without a formal Medi- 
terranean pass. The captain answered as 
vehemently that he did not need any such 
license, seeing that lie was hound to a port 
without the straits. The reply to this remon- 
strance was, that he had better not cause them 
any trouble, as his ship and crew were the 
rightful prize of tho Emperor of Morocco, and 
he must, therefore, forthwith receive an officer, 
a prize-master, and twenty men on board the 
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brig, and proceed under their guardianship to 
the port of Tangier. This, then, was the 
meaning of the steward’s " boat-load of Turks.” 

My husband having put me in possession of 
these facts, nest endeavoured to allay my fears. 
He told me he had no doubt we should fall in 
with a British ship of war on our way to Tan- 
gier, but that, if even we did not, wo had no 
cause for dread, since England had a consul 
resident at that port. Prudence forbade all 
show of resistance on his part so long as no 
direct violence was attempted, seeing that the 
Moorish vessel was a ten-gun brig, manned by 
somewhere about 1<30 hands, while his ow n 
crew numbered but twelve men, and had only 
four small guns to serve. His wisest course 
was manifestly to temporise, rather than to 
give his antagonists the excuse, they might be 
themselves desiring, for open attack, and to 
make ti virtue of necessity us far as he- 
was able. He, therefore, hud acquiesced in 
tho arrangements with us good u grace us lie 
was able to assume, and hoped soon to lose 
sight of the ugly-looking craft Hint was ut 
present in such dangerous proximity. By the 
time I hud comprehended ull these particulars, 
the Moorish boat was on its w ay back to the 
gun-brig; and us soon os it liurl reached its 
destination, the high and mighty admiral of 
tho piratical empire held on his honourable 
course. Our soils were then once again set, 
and our bows tinned towards the coast of 
Africa. The “ Perseverance ” for once was 
untrue to her name. The thing I had feared 
bo much laid reully come to pass : we were 
captives, and going towards the land of cap- 
tivity, 

Tho Moors, who hud first conic on board, 
were aware that our ship was soon to bo 
entirely ut the mercy of some, at least, of their 
messmates j they * had, therefore, satisfied 
themselves with a very cursory examination 
of the cabin, and I had remained in the pri- 
vacy of my concealment. As our second parly 
of visitors had, however, unceremoniously 
established themselves in possession oT our 
home, 1 saw that all further hiding must be 
useless. Tho prize-master had given notice 
of his intention of living at the captain’s table, 
and sleeping in one of his stutc looms. I 
therefore took the opportunity of making 
debut in Moorish society during the evening 
meal. As I camo forward, the Moor’s oye fell 
upon me, and lie started to his feet with an 
exclamation, extending to ine both his hands. 
My husband placed himself between us, how- 
ever, w r hen ho immediately recovered from his 
surprise, and endeavoured to make me under- 


stand that lie wqb a good and benignant man* 
ood would not injure us. I sat, myself down 
opposite to him, and contrived at length to- 
take a close survey of his person. He appeared 
to be between forty and fifty years of age* 
and was of middling size, with a narrow chest 
and stooping shoulders. His countenance was 
handsome, on the whole, but marked with a 
sinister and treacherous look, at least so I 
thought. I could not help fancying that I 
must have seen it before somewhere, its general 
aspect seemed so familiar to me. I afterwards 
remembered that it was its striking resem- 
' blancc to the head of Judas Iscariot, in Rubens’ 
painting of tho Last Supper,” which I hod 
recently seen at Antwerp, that had given mo 
this thought. Tho man appeared to be very 
desirous of making himself sociablo with me. 
Ho had only two English phrases in his voca- 
bulary — “ Sit down,” “ Never mind thcBe 
lie continued to repent, and gave me his name, 
Allun Rubericc. He seemed greatly de- 
lighted when lie heard thnl my namo was 
Ellen, imagining that we both bore the same 
designation. His favourite beverage was 
English gin, which he constantly demanded 
in large quantities, and relishod greatly, not- 
withstanding the prohibitions of Mahomet and 
l he precepts of the Koran. 

On llic morning following our capture, Allan 
Rubericc told the cuptain, while at breakfast 
with him, that liis mate must give up his berth 
to the chief officer of tho Moors, who w r as sick. 

I saw by Hie Hash of resolution and anger in 
my husband’s c) os, that he would not submit 
to this, and feared it w'ould be the signal for 
some desperate affray. He answered that this 
was an arrangement lie could by no means 
allow, and that the sick officer must remain on 
deck where he w as. The object of the dispute 
at this instant entered the cabin, and presented 
an apparition that I had never before even 
dreamed of, as possibly connected with the 
human form. Imagine a hideous countcnnnco 
of a greenish-black hue, with the mouth ex- 
travagantly wide, all on one side, and unable 
to keep tho huge projecting tectli hidden 
within its aperture ; with tho chin covered by 
a long black beard, and with large prominont 
dark eyes, overhung by a bush of coarse black 
hair : place this ugly head upon a pair of stal- 
wart shoulders, and you will have a fair notion 
of the giant who was now introduced under 
the name of Abdallah. Tho captain imme- 
diately requested Abdallah to take himself off 
to tho deck again, as he did not intend to per- 
mit more than one stranger to dwell with him 
below. Abdullah refused to go, and an angry 
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altercation ensued, consisting- chiefly of vehe- 
ment expostulation on one side, and determined 
refusal on the other. This alarming scene 
was at last terminated, by the captain telling 
the Moors firmly, that while he remained on 
board the ship be would be master of his own 
cabin ; for, if they took his head off, he should 
still defy them, seeing that they could not put 
it on again. This, to my surprise, settled the 
matter, for the Moorish officers gave up their 
point, and Abdallah moved his huge body oli' 
to the deck again. 

During this morning, Allan Iluberice par- 
took very freely of gin, and, when he came to 
the dinner table, seized the mate by the collar 
and hurled him from his seat, that he might 
take possession of it himself. The mute had 
in some way affronted him on deck, regarding 
tho steering of the ship, and, in his rage, lie 
now said, that he had but to give the word 
and his people would murder the whole of us ; 
we were entirely at his mercy, and he would 
punish us by taking the ship to Kalcc instead 
of Tangier, where our doom would he a sure 
one. 

When the captain came down this conduct 
was reported to him, and he at once deter- 
mined that he would not go to Salec, if he 
could find any means of helping himself. 
Salec, in the kingdom of Fez, was every- 
where known as a nest of lawless pirates, 
while Tangier was at least half civilised, and 
was the residence of a British consul, to whom 
we had all along been looking ns our hope. 
Tho captain affected to feel drowsy in the 
afternoon, and at last pretended to be asleep. 
This was too agreeable an example to Rube- 
rice, after his own kea\y potations, to be long 
withstood ; his head, therefore, soon declined, 
and he fell into a heuvy sleep. The captain 
then rose lightly, and went forwaid among 
his own crew to impart to them his suspicions, 
and to sound their resolution. Rubcrice soon 
after awoke, and, missing tho captain, went 
up on deck, and joined the little council of 
war that was sitting on the forecastle. He 
was now wide awake enough, for he dogged 
the captain's steps wherever ho went, follow- 
ing him backwards and forwards from the 
deck to the cabin, and from the cabin to the 
deck, as lie restlessly shifted his position in 
the hope of shaking him off. All w r as, how- 
ever, to no purpose : the suspicions of Rubcrice 
were evidently aroused, and the captain had 
no further opportunity of communicating with 
his men. 

But where, all this while, was the giant 
Abdallah? The strong man was sick unto 


! death. His huge frame was extended upon a 
mattress we hod sent to him, on the quarter- 
deck, and there he lay groaning and writhing 
with pain. When I heard this, I went to him, 
and took his hand to feel his pulse. 1 looked 
at his tongue, and then touched his head, his 
chest, and his side, making signs to express to 
him my desire to know where he suffered. At 
length he suddenly apprehended my purpose, 
and uttered some uncouth words ; then, find- 
ing that Arabic w r as Greek to me, he pointed 
to his stomach. Upon this hint, I undertook 
the treatment of liis disorder; administered 
some laudanum in hot brandy and water, and 
then had him carefully covered up with cloaks 
and the warm cabin carpet. My patient fell 
into a sound sleep, and from this time reco- 
vered so rapidly that, two or three days after, 
he was able ncurly to starve his doctrcss, by 
watching the steward and seizing from him 
the larger portions of the little delicacies that, 
had been prepared for her especial use. I had 
occasion, more than once, to wish that my 
remedies had not led to so rapid a restoration 
of the sick Moor’s appetite. 

Shortly after the day when Allan Ruberiee 
had attacked the mate in his fit of intoxica- 
tion, my husband found un opportunity to re- 
proach him with his conduct, and told him he 
had made himself drunk. To this bold charge 
lie coolly answ ered, that gin always made him 
feel brave, and on that occasion led to his 
using the language he had employed. But 
this had been merely done to frighten the 
mate 5 for the fact wus, that he did not himself 
know our destination, as the admiral's instruc- 
tions w ere in a scaled packet, which he had 
orders not to open until the ship had crossed 
the 36th parallel of north latitude. This, as 
well us all other dialogues that passed betw een 
the prize-master and the captain, was carried 
on in the Italian tongue; and, as neither spoke 
this language so that the other could under- 
stand it without a considerable amount of 
hesitation and guessing, I was hi ways im- 
pressed with the idea that the stammering 
and gesticulating which I witnessed, boded 
some immediate outbreak of violence. 

The vessel continued to hold on her proper 
course for Tangier. All on board, neverthe- 
less, anticipated treachery, and were prepared 
to sco the direction of her progress altered at 
any moment. Allan Rubcrice had frequently 
sworn by his beard that he was going to Tan- 
gier ; but notwithstanding this, he manifested 
constant fear lest we should fall in with somo 
British cruiser. Wc were by no means sur- 
prised, therefore, when, at noon on the 15th of 
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July, being then on the parallel of 3G degrees 
north latitude, and somewhere south-west of 
Cape St. Vincent, he produced his secret in- 
structions, and said, “ I read hero that it is the 
will of the admiral that we go to Salec.” The 
captain answered him, with an air of indiffer- 
ence, “ If we must go, wo must but added in 
English, “ It is now time, then, for us to be 
doing.” lie took a box of dominoes, and sat 
down with me to play ; Allan Kubcrico smoked 
and watched the game. During the game my 
husband detailed to me, in broken sentences, 
the plan ho had prepared in anticipation of 
our present emergency. Towards evening, lie 
intended to ply tho prize-master again with 
spirits, in tho hope that he would once more 
intoxicate himself. Having done this, lie and 
the mate were to thrust him under the cabin 
deck, and I was to stand guard over him there, 
with a loaded pistol pointed at liis head, and, 
if he attempted to release himself, or to give 
any alarm, I was to silence him for ever by 
drawing tho trigger beneath my finger. The 
captain was then to seize tho instant of the 
siuisct prostration of the Moors on deck, to 
hand up a supply of cutlasses and fire-arms 
j through the window of the state room, and, as 

' ho ascended the cabin stairs, he was to give 

! the signal by firing a pistol ; the apprentices 

| and mates were then to join in the melee ; the 

| men from the forecastle were to rush upon 

i deck with handspikes, the steersman was to 

I give the ship a shake up in the wind and lend 

j a hand, and thus the Moors were to be driven 

i down the open hatchways and battened in. 

The ship was immediately to be put about for 
Gibraltar. Our men were all prepared and 
anxious for the onset, my husband having 
contrived to communicate with them in spite 
of the closo watching to which he had been 
subjected. 

Allan Rubcrice left us this afternoon, as 
usual, to take his repose, for he never slept at 
night. During his absence, my husband in- 
structed me in the art of loading the pistol, in 
ease I should find any further occasion us use 
it after despatching the prize-master. lie 
was now thoroughly roused, and sanguine of 
success, although the odds were fearfully 
against us: with only nine nearly unarmed 
men, three youths, and a woman on one side, 
and twenty-two well-armed barbarians on the 
other. I did not think tho attempt altogether 
desperate, for my husband hod served fourteen 
years in the navy, in activo times, and was an 
experienced as well os a high-spirited man, 
and he had charged me never to be dis- 
heartened until I saw' him cast down. 


About an hour before the sunset that we ex- 
pected was to prove so eventful to us, three,, of 
the strongest of our men, two Englishmen and 
one Dutchman, lounged sullenly up to the 
captain, and told him they had thought again 
of the affair, and would not fight ; they had 
hud fighting enough in their time, and did not 
w ant any more of it ; it was of no consequence 
to them where they went; for aught they 
knew', they would bo as w r cll off at Salee as 
elsewhere. But if they were wounded and 
disabled, what were they to do with them- 
selves ? This was, in truth, a heavy blow to 
all our hopes. Our little force could ill spare 
w'hat had been reckoned on as its most effec- 
tive portion. From this time the poor cap- 
tain's countenanco fell. He did not altogether 
abandon his purpose ; but what had before 
appeared to him to be an act of well-considered 
courage, now took the form of fool-hardy 
temerity. 

Circumstances, how ever, deprived him of all 
power of making the desperate attempt with 
these diminished numbers. Tho Moors on 
deck had noticed the dogged, sulky look of the 
men, who had failed ns in the hour of need, 
and the angry hearing of their indignant com- 
rades ; and this was enough. Abdallah roused 
himself us a lion from his lair : ho shook him- 
self and tightened his girdle, discharged his 
pistols and rc-loadod them, loosened his dagger 
in its sheath, tightened his Bandals, stretched 
liis brawny arms, and sat himself down for aft 
upon the iaffrel-rail, so that no one could get 
behind him. There ho remained all that night, 
with his eyo incessantly upon the compass, 
prepared for any emergency that might arise. 

Allan liubcrice was now no whit behind his 
companion in caution. Neither food nor gin 
had any longer power to tempt him down 
below. From this time, ten Moore, with 
drawn sabres in their right hands, and loaded 
pistols in their left, incessantly paced tho 
deck, so that some were always going in one 
direction while the rest went the opposite 
way. A stationary sentinel was placed at 
each side of the companion doors; and the 
Prophet had henceforth to rest satisfied with 
huving his devotions offered to him from 
standing votaries. 

During this sad night we were left to our- 
selves in the cabin. The captain was afraid, 
as we neared Sake, our captors might become 
more imperative in their demand for spirits, 
and that this might lead to some ungovern- 
able outrage ; he, therefore, with the assist- 
ance of the steward, emptied a cask of brandy, 
another of rum, and several gallons of gin, 
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through the stern windows into the sea. This 
was a work of several hours, for it had to bo 
dono in darkness and silence, and by small 
portions at a time, while I stood sentinel at, 
the state-room window to prevent surprise. I 
also wrote upon paper a notice of our capture, 
which was placed in a dry bottle and sealed 
in. Tho bottle was taken into the hold and 
put into a cask, while the Moors were changing 
thoir watch, and this was carried up to the 
forecastle deck and left standing there. It 
was unnoticed, as it had a harmless, empty 
look, and was subsequently dropped quietly 
over the bows into the water, under favour of 
tho darkness. 

From the loth of July, Allan Ruberice and 
Abdallah kept watch alternately : the former 
paced tho deck from sunset to sunrise, the 
latter from sunrise to sunset. Our own men 
wero compelled to work tlio ship, but the 
Moors watched them narrowly, and had enough 
of seamanship to detect the slightest deviation 
from the prescribed course. 

As wo approached Sake, an expiring effort 
was made, by attempting to bribe Allan Rube- 
rice to take the ship to Tangier. The captain 
with great difficulty succeeded in getting him 
into the cabin once more, and offered him one 
hundred Spanish dollars, a gold and silver 
watch, four silver t.’blc spoons, twenty sove- 
reigns, and a quadrant, if he would connive at 
tho alteration of our course, and induce his 
men to let us resume our possession of the 
ship. He evidently felt the temptation of the 
bribe, and was much agitated. Ho intimated, 
however, that Abdallah was too much for him; 
and said that, as he had but one head, he 
could not afford to lose that. 

How strange and unstable are the currents 
of hitman thought 1 I now began to feel it a 
relief that wc were to have no fighting, and 
imagined that Providence had kindly inter- 
fered to keep from our hands the responsibility 
of bloodshed. Hour by hour we neared our 
destination. Soon we saw a continuous line of 
uneven rocks uhcad of us, with the sea break- 
ing over their rugged summits. This wc were 
told was Salce, but we could discover no trace 
that indicated tho presence of a town. The 
anchor was shortly afterwards dropped in 
about forty fathoms water, at a distance of 
three miles from land, and the “ Perseverance” 
swung round in her chains, thus near to the 
inhospitable-looking coast of that Africa which 
hod been associated from childhood in my 
thoughts with torrid suns and desert sands. 

Wo contemplated for a short time, in silence 
and sadness, tho uninviting prospect before us, 


and then turned seriously to the consideration 
of what onr own destiny might possibly havo 
in store for us. Wc had no doubt whatever 
that wc must look forward to an early removal 
from our ship ; most probably, we might be 
separated from each other as soon as we were 
taken to the land. With this fearfhl thought 
present to our minds, we went bolow, and 
busied ourselves in making such preparations 
for whatever was to come as prudenco seemed 
to dictate. I hastily stowed away, in a small 
carpet- bug, a chan go of raiment for each of us, 
and we then concealed the large sum of ready 
money, which we chanced to havo with us oil 
board, in long canvas cases, rolling them as gir- 
dles round our waists, beneath our outer clothes 
Wc left two sovereigns in gold, and nineteen 
dollurs in silver, within my husband’s desk, in 
the hope that our inquisitive friends might 
estimate our probable personal wealth by their 
own, and take this sum as our principal capital. 
Wo had barely time to complete these hurried 
arrangements before we heard the splash of 
oars, and the confused sound of approaching 
voices. We went on deck, and found that a 
large number of boats had come off from several 
Moorish vessels lying in the anchoring ground. 
When these boats had approached sufficiently 
near, the crews by which they were manned 
vociferously insisted upon hoarding our ship; 
but our old acquaintance, Allan, did not seem 
at all desirous for the visitation, and persisted 
in n fusi n g to permit it. In the end, he exerted 
his authority so strenuously, assuring the bois- 
terous crew that no one could possibly be 
allowed to touch our decks until the captain of 
the port had inspected the prize, and interro- 
gated the prisoners, that oil the boats wero 
again pulled towards the respective vessels to 
which they belonged, amidst the shouts and 
yellings of their discomfited and discontented 
occupants. 

About noon, the captain of the poll arrived 
on board, accompanied by a ratber imposing 
retinue of Moors and negroes. 'The entire 
party seemed to view themselves as expected 
guests, for they proceeded forthwith to tho 
cabin, and established themselves at the dinner- 
table, that had just been prepared for our mid- 
day meal, without the slightest exhibition of 
ceremony. They saved tho steward all the 
trouble of furnishing them with knives and 
forks, by plunging their jewelled fingers at 
once into the dishes, and upon several occasions 
I observed that one snatched from his neigh- 
bour some morsel that had especially captivated 
his fancy. During the progress of the dinner, 
a violent altercation was going on upon deck. 
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Some of tlie port captain's boatmen, who had 
been left there, were attempting to carry off 
the British flag, that they might disgraco it, by 
hanging it over the ship's head 5 and my hus- 
band and the mate were resolutely defending 
it from the threatened indignity. The captain 
of the port wont up on hearing the increasing 
noise of the scuffle, and gracefully interposed 
his authority, by presenting the object of con- 
tention to my husband. Thcro was evidently 
something in this dignitary's reception that 
had tended to plcaso and conciliate him. My 
husband, emboldened by this proceeding, and 
finding that he spoke a little Italian, asked 
him if he coaid inform him how it chanced 
that an Englishman ha^ been forcibly cap- 
tured, and brought against his will to the port 
of Salee, where thero was no consul to protect 
him, when his nation was at peace with nil the 
powers of tho world. TI10 port captain answered, 
that he was of opinion the admiral had disbe- 
lieved that we were British subjects, and had 
taken possession of our ship because we could 
not show' a Mediterranean puss. He then re- 
quested us to let him sec some of our books and 
money. My husband ga\o him an almanac 
and a largo prayer-book, hearing the stamp of 
tho ensign-armorial of the Sovereign of Great 
Britain. lie inspected them closely, nnd then 
gravely assured us that he was perfectly satis- 
fied that we were what we assorted ourselves 
to be, and added, “ There is a British consul 
here ; 1 will go to him, and tell him you arc 
English subjects, and at sunset. I will send off 
u boat, that you may come on shore, and meet, 
him in the presence of the Governor of Salee.*’ 
Surprised by tlio agreeable turn a flairs were 
thus unexpectedly taking, wc addressed our- 
selves to wait, with what patience wo could, 
tho arrivul of tho governor’s boat. Tho as- 
surance that we shoxdd find a resident, consul 
on shore hud greatly relieved orr fears, and 
already the hope was rising within that some- 
thing liko a fair inquiiy might he obtained. 
But almost immediately this hope was crushed ; 
for our men, with that singular facility 'for 
gleaning information, which is acquired by 
constant intercourse with foreigners, and fre- 
quent sojourn in foreign lands, had contrived 
to* make out from tho Moorish boatmen that 
a largo brig anchored near to us was an 
Austrian vessel, which had been captured a 
fow days previously, and was now manned 
only by Moors, her own crew being prisoners 
at Baleo. Thus suddenly was the brightening 
horizon of our future obscured again. Antici- 
pations of evil, in which gloomy prisons and 
clanking chains formed the prominent fea- 


tures, once more took possession of my own 
reflections. 

At sunset, tho governor's boat arrived, 
manned by about thirty Moors and negroes. 

One of the Moors had been frequently At 
Gibraltar, and knew a little of the English 
tongue ; he also seemed to have acquired thcro 
a small notion of what the courtesies of civi- 
lized life required, for he came up to me 
smilingly at once, and said, “ Oh ! mam, you 
no fraid at Salee, all gentlemans ; — you go, 
me think, on camel, to Tangier ; — and ship go 
Gibraltar mo no know; — but you no bo 
fraid ; — you go you consul.” Then, turning to 
the captain, he asked, “You ready, sir?” 

The captain replied by demanding to know 
what his orders were concerning us. He an- 
swered, “ You take lady wife, and four you 
men ; Salee governor and you consul there on 
shore; take bed for sleep, — hut no more.” 

4 * Who is tho consul, and can he speak Eng- 
lish ? ” asked the captain. “ No speak English, 
sir,” was the unswer. M Consul no English- 
man ; consul Jew' and Algerine.” Our.consul, 
tho object towards whom our hopes had been 
directed since wc had heard of his existence, 
an Algerine Jew, nnd unable to speak English! 

Here was indeed n reversal of the mornings 
promise. If even this problematical persanogo 
w era possessed of the consular dignity, there j 
could ho no doubt we should find him exer- 
cising his office as a creature of the Moors, and I 
abetting tho pretences of our captors, whatever 
those pretences might at last turn out to be. 

1 had heard too much of the plans of Maho- 
metan rulers, for an instant to entertain a 
thought that a Jew consul wus at all likely 1 
to prefer the interests of unprotected strangers 1 
to the safety of liis head. 

We selected a mattress, in accordance with j 

tho direction w r o had received, and with some I 

difficulty wo at last procured j^rmission to 
take with it the poor little carpet-bag, that I 
had stored so scantily with the necessaries of 
our toilet. Wo then placed ourselves in the 
boat, and very soon were on our way to tho 
shore. As Wo passed through the three miles 
of distance that intervened, I watched narrowly 
for the first appcaranco of tho town ; but all 
in vain ; not a trace of any human habitation 
could 1 perceive. An uninterrupted line of 
bare, rocky coast stretched itself out before us, 
and it was not until We were close in upon 
this that I was able to notice a trifling break 
in its outline, with a small, sandy point pro- I 
jecting therefrom. This point proved to be { 
one sido of tho entrance to tho River Rabat. j 
The boat rounded a little Dromozltory, and 
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! cam e into comparatively smooth water, and 
i almost immediately afterwards it touched the 
land. 

As soon as wo had effected our disembarka- 
tion, we were led up a precipitous ridge of 
rocks, stretching in front of us. Upon attain- 
ing the summit of the ascent, we looked before 
us, and there, towards the south, the town of 
Salee was spread out beneath our view. Im- 
possible would it be for me to express even the 
shadow of an idea of the surprise which this 
singular scene occasioned in me. A cluster of 
square, isolated buildings was scattered around, 
without either chimneys or windows to break 
the uniformity of their lines. Low quad- 
rangular doors opened in the front of each 
block, and the walls wero everywhere covered 
with whitewash, as a protection against the 
plague. In front of these sepulchral-looking 
structures, or mounted upon their level tops, 
there stood a crowd, each figure in it enveloped 
in folds of snow-white flannel, and with naked 
legs and feet protruding from beneath. This 
crowd was composed of the entire population of 
; Salee, assembled to witness the arrival of the 
1 barbarians. All grades of the community were 
j there, and all were clad alike. Priests and 
soldiers — gentry and beggars — nobles and ple- 
] bcians — women and men — and young and old 

! — all wore the same white wrappings. It 

j seemed to me as if l had suddenly come upon 

j some vast cemetery of a race of the olden time, 

j and the dwellers of the tombs hod all arisen 

! from their long repose at my approach, and 

! come in their cerements to offer me their 

j greeting. The first glimpse of Salee that I 

| caught presented it to me as a town of enor- 

] mous sepulchres, with a ghostly population of 
, recently-arisen dead. I shall never forget the 
sense of awe that crept over me as this strange 
j and unearthly spectacle burst upon my sight. 

; But I was soon recalled to myself, and my 
! more worldly fears. Tho instant after we 

■ appeared above the ridge, shouts and yells 

■ burst forth from the terrific and now no longer 

1 ghostly multitude : and my feeling of appre- 

j hension was by no means diminished, when I 

i saw advancing from the crowd a band of tall 

< flannel men, with knotted cords in their hands. 

; Were these cords to be our scourges or our 

bonds? My friend, the Gibraltar-taught Moor, 
now rendered me really kind and effective 
service, for he managed to get close to my side, 
i and said, “You sec you no want froid; — 
governor send soldiers; — take care lady; — 
tako lady custom-house.” Here he was sepa- 
rated from us, and our military escort sur- 
> rounded us. 


As we proceeded in our march, I was able 
to observe that there were numbers of women 
in tho crowd. They were marked out from 
the men by the particulars of their costume ; 
their faces wero all covered over, excepting 
where small holes were left for the eyes 
to peep through ,* their arms also were enve- 
loped in the folds of these head-mufflings. 
Wc wero afterwards told that it was a very 
unusual thing for the Moorish females to leave 
their houses ; but, upon this occasion, curiosity 
was too strong for custom, or even Moorish 
notions of propriety; for, although not less 
than three thousand of the interesting recluses 
were abroad, some few only of the oldest had 
ever beheld a Chmtian woman. I, then, in 
my own person, wafthe great centre of attrac- 
tion to this heterogeneous crowd : for myself 
in particular, the honours of this flannel recep- 
tion had been designed. 

During our advance towards the custom- 
house, our escort hod to ply their knotted 
thongs with vigour and activity; but even 
their utmost exertions did not entirely succeed 
in protecting our persons from outrage. Again 
and again wo were spat upon, and struck with 
sticks. I received one blow upon tho back of 
my head that nearly stunned me. My husband 
caught many similar proofs of the extent of 
Moorish humanity, in warding off strokes that 
his quick eye perceived to be aimed at me. As 
wc wfLlkcd through this crowd of malicious 
savages, I felt that at least I had come to a 
school where I might learn lessons of thank- 
fulness. I could not but contrast the life of 
civilization, in which my favoured lot had been 
hitherto cast, with tho barbarous scene around 
me, in which an unprovoked multitude were 
showing themselves so wTctchedly dead to 
every generous feeling of human nature, that 
not a hand, save tho hireling soldier’s, was 
raised in the cause of two defenceless and un- 
offending captives. 

Fortunately for us, tho distance from the 
landing-place to the custom-hou 6 was very 
short, for our guard found the difficulty of 
their task increasing with every step. When 
wc reached this building of pretending name, 
wc found ourselves opposite to a spacious mud 
bom, defended in front by heavy, prison-like 
iron gates. Tho soldiers, as we arrived at this 
place, all at once made a furious onset upon the 
crowd with their knotted scourges, and, during 
the scuffle which ensued, we were safely lodged 
within the welcome shelter its portals afforded. 
Looking round upon the interior into which 
wo now advanced, wo saw, ranged along on its 
sides, a tribunal of ten or twelve churchyard- 
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looking old fetters, in fleecy hosiery robes, 
sitting cross-legged upon piles of carpets, and 
finished off above by scarlet turbans. One of 
them was elevated upon piles of carpets, and 
was at once distinguished from them, as well 
by his august presence as by his splendid 
turban of green and white. This dignitary 
I soon discovered to be the Governor of Salee, 
and a very fine specimen of masculine Moorish 
beauty he seemed to be. The complexion of 
his face was rich olive-brown; his forehead 
high and massive; his eyes black, brilliant, 
and full of intelligence ; his nose delicate and 
well formed; his mouth handsome, and fur- 
nished with brilliant teeth. His gigantic 
limbs and upright bearing, as lie sat there 
majestically rolled in the folds of his full-long, 
flannel robes, assured me that if he rose ho 
would stand at least a head and shoulders above 
his fellows of the council. The only trace of 
the ninety years, that I afterw ards found had 
passed above liis venerable head, was presented 
in his full moustache and ample beard of 
snowy whiteness. His person was scrupulously 
neat and clean, a qualification which I had 
already discovered to be a highly exceptional 
one among the Algerines. The dignified ap- 
pearance and doportment of this patriarchal 
Moor at once impressed mo with an involuntary 
feeling of respect, such as I had heen far from 
feeling towards any other member of the race 
I had yet seen. I subsequently learned that 
he was in reality of princely descent, and had 
a reputation with the populace for exceed- 
ing sanctity, having won his green turban, tho 
only ono I observed in Salce, by a pilgrimage 
to the prophet's shrine, at Mecca. 

Behind this conclavo of fathers there stood 
two figures, who appeared in strong relief, in 
consequence of the contrast afforded by their 
dress. Their costume consisted of bluo cloth 
cloaks and velvet caps. One of them was old, 
the other young. The fine agreeable face of 
the cider was strongly stamped by the dis- 
tinctive mark of Israel’s sons : I at once knew 
that he was the consul, to whom wo <verc 
looking with so much anxiety. His companion 
was a handsome youth, having also the Jewish 
cast of countenance. The inclination of the 
body, and the respectful attitude of both theso 
figures, at once assured me that my anticipation 
had been correct, and that the so-called British 
consul was not a very likely person to troublo 
the council of the Moors with any inconvenient 
interference. 

As my husband and myself were placed 
immediately in front of tho president of this 
turbaned conclave, and as we had to wait the 


arrival of the Moor who spoke English before 
any proceedings could commence, I had ample 
opportunity to observe what I have described. 
When this important and accomplished person- 
age had at length succeeded in joining ns again, 
the governor opened the business, by asking how 
much money there was concealed on board the 
prize. As the interpreter delivered this ques- 
tion, ho added a caution to the captain to be 
careful in his replies, for, if he told any false- 
hoods, the governor would rolieve him of his 
head without asking permission of the consul. 
My husband answered that “there were not 
twenty dollars on board.” This was literally 
true, for wo had only left them nineteen. The 
next question seemed a very puzzling one. 
The old fox wished to know “why we had 
been sent to Salcc.” My husband, however, 
was ready with his reply. He said he must 
refer that for solution to the questioner, as “ he 
w as himself very anxious to know w hy he had 
been molested on the high seas, and brought 
against his will into the dominions of tho 
Emperor of Morocco, when his own king was 
on perfectly friendly relations with that poten- 
tate.” The governor answered him, that the 
admiral of the emperor’s fleet had written to 
him, “ that we had no contra signal, or Medi- 
terranean pass, and that we had refused to 
show him tho papers of the ship.” “ That,” 
said my husband, “ is altogether false : I con 
prove by the testimony of my officers and men 
that I did show my papers when asked to do 
so ; and, ns to the Mediterranean pass, what 
had I to do with that, if I was not going to the 
Mediterranean?” He then, to my horror, 
proceeded to censure vehemently the conduct 
of the Moorish commander, remarking that 
“ he supposed it would not be long before he 
sailed up the London river, and captured tho 
ships at anchor there, because they were with- 
out passes for tho Mediterranean.” This bold- 
ness and freedom of speech seemed, however, 
to amuse, rather than to irrit&to, the old man, 
w ho smiled from time to time, merely edging 
in, now' and then, a word of cautious inquiry 
about tho money we had left on board the brig. 

So agitating and fatiguing had the occur- 
rences of the day been, that I now began to 
find they w r crc all too much for me. During 
the continuation of this dialogue concerning 
our capture, and our hidden wealth, the white- 
bearded governor and his corpse-like compa- 
nions of the red top-knots began to dance and 
float about before my eyes. All at once my 
consciousness left me, and I fell to the ground. 
When I recovered my senses, I found that I 
had been placed on a sort of ottoman, dose to 
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the president of the assembly, and that ho was 
himself trying to re-assuro me, by making the 
interpreter tell mo u I had nothing to fear now, 
as I was close to him.” I do not think the 
information did much for me, for, clean and 
venerable as the old man was, I should have 
been more relieved to have learned that 1 was 
a hundred miles away from him. 

As soon as the disturbance which this little 
episode had caused was passed, the governor 
gravely told my husband that it was necessary 
ho should write a letter to the Emperor of 
Morocco, admitting the legality of his capture, 
and stating that neither he himself, nor any of 
his crew, had been ill-used. A pointed cane 
was then presented to liim as the instrument 


wherewith he was to effbet this deed of exone- 
ration j but the captain did not find either the 
instrument or tho order to his liking. He, 
therefore, adroitly managed to get permission 
that tho letter should bo written from tho 
j consul’s house, to which wo were to go to wait 
the emperor’s pleasure concerning us. But the 
consul was made responsible for the letter 
being written in accordance with tho governor’s 
order • and he was further directed to despatch 
it for its destination, by a special courier, at 
daybreak. With this final determination tho 
court of inquiry broke up, and consigned ns to 
the care of our Jewish friend of the bluo cloak. 
It was at least a relief to find we were not to 
go with any of tho flannel grave-clothes.* 


ADELAIDE. 

DRIXK FRAGMENTS FROM A YOUNG WIFF.’s DIARY. 

( Communicated by the Author vf (t Olive'* “ Tlu- Head of the. Family? dc.J 


* * * * T HAVE been married seven 
weeks. * * * * T do not nivu in girlish 
liisliion about my perfect happiness— J do not 
even say 1 lo\ e my husband. Such words 
imply a separate existence — a gift consciously 
bestowed on one bring from another. 1 feel 
not thus : my husband is to me ns my own soul. 

Long, very long, it is since T first knew this. 
Gradually, not suddenly, the great mystery of 
love overshadowed me, until at last I found 
out tlio truth, that T was my own no more. 
All tho world’s beauty I suw through his eyes 
— all tho world’s goodness and greatness came 
reflected through his noble heart. In his pre- 
sence I was as a child: I forgot myself, my 
own existence, hopes, and aims. Everywhere 
— at all times and all places— his power was 
upon me. lie seemed to absoib and inhale 
my whole soul into his, until f heroine like a 
cloud melting aw ay in sunshine, and vanishing 
from the face of heaven. 

All this reads very wild and mad ; but, oh ! 
Laurence — Laurence! none would monel at 
it who had once looked on thee ! Not that he 
is a perfect Apollo— this worshipped husband 
of mine : you may meet a score far hiindsoirwr. 
But who cares? Not T! All that is gland, 
all that is beautiful, all that makes a man 
look godlike through the inward sliining of 
his godlike soul, — I see in my Laurence. Ilis 
eyes, soft, yet proud-' his wavy hair— his hand 
that I sit and clasp — his strong arm that 1 


lean on — all compose an image wherein I see 
no Haw. Nay, I could scarce believe in any 
beauty that bore no likeness to Laurence. 

Thus is my husband— what am I? Ilis 
w ife — and no more. Everything in me is only 
a reflection of him. Sometimes 1 even marvel 
j that he loved me, so unworthy as I seem: yet, 

1 when heaven rained on mo the rich blessing of 
liis love, in v thirsty houI drank it in, and I felt 
that had it never come, for lack of it I must 
have died. I did almost die, for the joy was 
long in coming. Though - as I know now— he 
loved me well and dearly ; yet for some reason or 
other he would not tell ine so. The veil might 
never have fallen from our hearts, save for one 
blessed chance. I will rclato it. J love to 
driam over that brief hour, to winch my vvholo 
existence can never show a parallel. 

Wo were walking all together— my sisters, 
Laurence Shclmerdine, and I— when there 
came on an August thunder-storm.; Our danger 
w as great, for we were in the midst of a wood. 
My sisters lied; but 1, being weak and ill— 
alls! my heart was breaking quietly, though 
he knew it not-~I had no strength to fly. lie 
a'. ns too kind to forsake me: so wo stayed in 
an open space of the w’cod, I clinging to his 
ai m, and thinking — God forgive mo ! — that if 
I could only die then, close to him, encompassed 
by liis gentle care, it would bo so happy- 
happier far than my life was then. What ho 
thought, I knew not. He spoke in hurried, 
broken words, and turned his face from me all 
the while. 


To bo continued. 
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It grew dark, like night, and there came 
flash after flash, peal after peal. 1 could not 
stand — I leant against his arm. At last there 
shone all round us a frightful glare, as if the 
whole wood were in flames — a crash of boughs 
— a roar above, as though the heavens wero 
falling— then, silence. 

Death had passed close by us, and smote us 
not — and Death was tho precursor of Love. 

We lookod at one another, Laurence and I : 
then, with a great cry, our hearts— long-tor- 
tured — sprang together. There never can bo 
such a meeting, save that of two parted ones, 
who meet in heaven. No words were spoken, 
save a murmur — “ Adelaide ! ” “ Laurence ! ” — 
but wo knew that between us two there was 
but one soul. Wo stood there — nil the while 
the storm lasted. lie sheltered inc in his arms, 
and I felt neither tho thunder nor the rain. I 
feared not life nor death, for I now knew that 
in cither 1 should nover be divided from him. 

* * * * Ours was a brief engagement. 

Laurcnco wished it so; and I disputed not 
— I never disputed with him in anything. 
Besides, I was not happy at home — my sisters 
did not understand him. They jested with 
mo because he was grave and reserved — even 
Rubject. to moody fits sometimes. They Raid, 

“ 1 should have a great- deal to put up with ; 
but it was worth while, for Mr. Shclmcrdino’s 
grand estate atoned lbr nil.” My Laurence! 
as if I had ever thought whether he were 
rich or poor! I smiled, too, at my waters’ 
jests about his melancholy, and tho possi- 
bility of his being “a bandit in disguise.” 
None truly knew him — none but I ! Yet 1 was 
half afraid of him at times ; hut that was only 
from the intensity of my love. I never asked 
'him of his for me — how it grew — or why ho 
had so long concealed it: enough for me that 
it was there. Yet it was always calm : lie 
never showed any passionate emotion, nave one 
night — the night before our wedding clay. 

I went with him to tho gate myself, walking 
in the moonlight under tho holly trees. I 
trembled a little; but I was happy — very 
happy. He held me tong in his arms ere he 
would part with me — the last brief parting | 
ere we would have no need to part any more. 

I said, looking up from his face unto tho stars, 

“ Laurence, in our full joy, let us thank God, 
and pray Him to bless us.” 

His heart seemed bursting : he bowed his 
proud head, dropped it down upon my shoulder, 
and cried, “ Nay, rather pray Him to forgive 
me. Adelaide, I am not worthy of happiness— 

I am not worthy of you.” 

He, to talk in this way! nnd about me ! but 


! I answered him soothingly, so that he might 
feel how deal* was my love— how entire my 
trust. 

He said, at lest, half mournfully, 11 You are 
content to take me then, just as I am ; to 
forgive my past — to hear with my present — to 
give hope to my future. Will you do this, 
my love, my Adelaide P” 

I answered, solemnly, “ I will” Then, for 
the flrst time, I dared to lift my arms to his 
neck ; and as he stooped I kissed his forehead. 
It was the seal of this my promise, — which 
may God give me strength to keep evermore ! 

• 

Wo were laughing to-day — Laurence and I 
— about fir at loves, it was scarcely a subject 
for mirth; but one of his bachelor Mends had 
been telling us of a now-married couple, who, 
in soino comical fashion, mutually made the 
discovery of each other’s “ first loves.” I said to 
my husband, smiling happily, “that he need 
have no such fear.*’ And I repeated, half in 
sport, the lines — , 

“ * Tic was her own, her ocean treasure, cart 
Like a rich wreck— her first love, and her last/ 

So it was with your poor Adelaide.” Touched 
by the thought, my gaiety melted almost into 
tears. But I laughed them off, and added, 
“ Come, Laurence, confess the same. You 
never, never loved any one but mop” 

He looked pained, said coldly, “ I believe I 
have not given cause — ” then stopped. How 
I trembled ; but I went up to him, and whis- 
pered, “Laurence, dearest-, forgive me.” He 
looked at mo a moment, then caught me 
passionately to his breast. I wept there o 
little — my heart was so full. Yet I could not 
help again murmuring that question — “Yon 
love me ? you <h love me ?” 

“ 1 love you as I never before loved woman. 

I swear this in tho sight of heaven. Believe 
it, my wife!” was his vehement answer. I 
Jmtcd myself for having so tried him. My 
dear, my noble husband ! I was mad to havo 
a moment’s doubt of thee. 


* + * * Nearly a year married, and it 

seems a brief day : yet it seems, also, like a 
lifetime— as if I had never known any other. 
My Laurence ! daily I grow closer to him — 
heart to heart. I understand him better — if 
possible, I love him more : not with the wild 
worship of my girlhood, but with something 
dearer — more home-like. I would not have 
him an “ angel,” if I could. I know all his little 
faults and weaknesses quite well — I do not 
shut my eyes on any of them; but I gaae 
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openly at them, and love them down. There 
is lovo enough in my heart to fill up all chasms 
— to remove all stumbling-blocks from our 
path. Ours is truly a wedded life : not two 
jarring lives, but an harmonious and complete 
one. 


I have taken a long journey, ’and am some- 
what dreary at being away, even for three days, 
from my pleasant home. But Laurence was 
obliged to go, and I would not let him go 
alone ; though, from tender fear, he urged me 
to stay. So kind and thoughtful he was too. 
Because liis engagements hero would keep him 
much from me, ho made me take likewise my 
sister Louisa. She is a good girl, and a dear 
girl ; but I miss Laurence ; I did espec ially 
in my walk to-day, through a lovely, w ooded 
country, and a sweet little village. I was 
thinking of him all the time ; so much so, that 
I quite started when I heard one of the village 
children shouted after as 44 Laurence.” 

Very foolish it is of me — a loving weakness 
I have not yet got over — but I never hear the 
name my husband bears without a pleasant 
thrill ; 1 never even see it written up in the 
street without turning again to look at it. So, 
unconsciously, I turned to the little rosy 
urchin, whom his grandam honoured by the 
name of 14 Laurence.” 

A pretty, sturdy boy, of five or six years 
old — a child to glad any mother. I wondered 
had he a mother ! I stayed and asked. — I al- 
ways notice children now. Oh! wonderful, so- 
lemn mystery sleeping at my heart, my hope — 
my joy — my prayer ! I think, with tears, how 1 
may one day watch the gambols of a boy like 
this ; and how, looking down in his little face, 
I may see therein my Laurenco’s eyes. For 
the sake of this future — which God grant ! — I 
went and kissed the little fellow who chanced 
to bear my husband’s name. I asked the old 
woman about the boy’s mother. 44 Dead ! dead 
five years.” And his father? A sneer — a 
muttered curse — bitter words about “poor 
folk” and 44 gentle-folk.” Alas ! alas ! I saw it 
all. Poor, beautiful, unhappy child ! 

My heart was so pained, that I could not 
tell the little incident to Laurence. Even when 
my sister began to talk of it, I asked her to 
cease. But I pondered over it the more. I 
think, if 1 am strong enough, I will go and see 
the poor little fellow again to-morrow. One 
might do some good — who knows ? 


To-morrow has come — to-morrow has gone. 
What u gulf lies between that yesterday and 
its to-morrow ! 


* * * * Louisa and I walked to the 
village — she very much against her wilL “ It 
was wrong, and foolish,” she said ; “ one should 
not meddle with nee.” And sho looked pru- 
dent and stem. I tried to speak of the inno- 
cent child — of the poor dead mother ; and the 
shadow of motherhood ovor my own soul 
taught me compassion towards both. At last, 
when Louisa was half angry, I said I would 
go, for I had a secret reason which she did 
not know. — Thank heaven those words were 
put into my lips ! 

So, we went My little beauty of a boy was 
not there ; and I had the curiosity to approach 
the cottage where his grandmother lived. It 
stood in a garden, with a high hedgo around. 

I heard a child’s laugh, and could not forbear 
peeping through. There was my littlo fa- 
vourite, held aloft in the arms of a man, who i 
stood half-hidden behind a tree. ! 

“He looks like a gentleman: perhaps it is j 
the wretch of a father!” whispered Louisa. 

44 Sister, we ought to come away.” And she ; 
walked forward indignantly. I 

But I still stayed — still looked. Despite my ! 

horror of the crime, I felt a sort of attraction : j 

it was some sign of grace in the man that he . 

should at leust acknowledge and show kindness | 

to liis child. And the miscrablo mother ! I, i 

a happy wife, could have wept to think of her. j 

I wondered, did he think of her, too? He j 

might ; for, though the boy laughed and chat- : 

tered, lavishing on him all those pet diminu- ! 
tives which children make out of the sweet | 

word “ father,” I did not hear this father ! 

answer by a single word. 

Louisa came to hurry me away. “ Hush !” 

I said : “ one moment, and I will go.” 

The little one had ceased chattering: the 
father put it down, and came forth from his 
covert. 

Heaven ! it was my husband ! 

* * * * I think I should then have 
fallen down dead, save for one thing — I turned 
and met my sister’s eyes. They ' were full of 
horror— indignation —pity. She, too, bad seen. 

Like lightning there Hashed across me all 
the future: my father’s wrath — the world's 
mockery — his shame. 

I said — and I hod strength to say it quite 
calmly — 44 Louisa, you have guessed our secret; 
but keep it — promise!” 

She looked aghast — confounded. 

44 You see,” I went on, and I actually smiled, 

44 you see, I know all about it, and so docs 
Laurence. It is — a friend’s child.” 

May heaven forgive me for that lie I told : 
it was to save my husband’s honour. 
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Day after day, week after week, goes by, 
aad yet I live — live, and living, keep the hor- 
rible secret in my soul. It must remain there 
buried for ever, now. 

It so chanced, that after that hour I did not 
see my husband for some weeks : Louisa and 
I were hastily summoned home. So I hud 
time to think what I was to do. 

I knew all now — all the mystery of his fits 
of gloom— his secret sufferings. It was remorse, 
perpetual remorse. No marvel ! And for a 
moment my stem heart said, “ Let it be so.” 
I, too, was wronged. Why did he marry me, 
and hido all this? O vile ! O cruel ! Then the 
light broke on me : his long struggle against 
his love—his terror of winning mine. But he 
did love me : half-maddening as I was, I 
grasped at that. Whatever blackness was on 
the past, he loved me now — he had sworn it— 
“ more than he ever loved woman.” 

I was yet young: I knew little of the wick- 
edness of the world ; but I had heard of that 
mad passion of a moment, which may seize oil 
a heart not wholly vile, and afterwurds a 
whole lifetime of remorse w orks out the expia- 
tion. Six years ago ! he must have been then 
a mere boy. If he had thus erred in youth, I, 
who knew' his nature, knew how awful must 
have been the repentance of his manhood. 
On any humbled sinner I would have mercy — 
how much rather must I have mercy on vrj 
husband ? 

I had mercy. Some, stem in virtue,- may 
condemn me ; but God knoweth all. 

He is — I believe it in my soul — he is a 
good man now, and striving more and more 
after good. I will help him— I will save him. 
Never shall he know that secret, wdiich out of 
pride or bitterness might drive him back 
from virtue, or make him feel shame before me. 


I took my resolution— I have fulfilled it. 
I have met him again, as a faithful wife should 
meet her husband : no word, no look, betrays, 
or shall betray, what I know. All our ouhyanl 
life goes on as before : his tenderness for me is 
constant — overflowing. But oh! the agony, 
worse than death, of knowing my idol fallen — 
that where I once worshipped, I can only pity, 
weep, and pray. 


He told me yesterday he did not feel like 
the same man that he was before his marriage. 
He Baid I was his good angel : that through 
me he became calmer, happier, every day. 
It was true : I read the change in his face. 
Others read it too. Even his aged mother 


told me, with tears, how much good I had done 
to Laurence. For this, thank God t 

My husband! my husband! At times I 
could almost think this horror was some deli- 
rious dream, cost it all to the winds, and 
worship him os of old. I do feel, as I ought, 
deep tenderness — compassion. No, no ! let me 
not deceive myself : I love him ; in defiance of 
all I love him, and shall do evermore. 

Sometimes his olden sufferings come over 
him; and then I, knowing the whole truth, 
feel my very soul moved within me. If he 
had only told me all : if I could now lay any 
heart open before him, with all its lovo and 
pardon ; if he would let me comfort him, and 
speak of hope, of heaven’s mercy — of atone- 
ment, even on earth. But I dare not — I dare not. 

Since, from this silence which he has seen 
fit to keep, 1 must not share the struggle, but 
must stay afar off,— then, like the prophet who 
knelt on the rock, supplicating for Israel in 
the battle, let my hands fall not, nor my prayer 
cease, until heaven sendeth the victory. 

Nearer and nearer comes the hour which will 
be to me one of a doublo life, or of death. 
Sometimes, remembering all I have lately suf- 
fered, there comes to me a heavy foreboding. 
What, if I, so young, to whom, one little year 
ngo, life seemed an opening paradise— what, 
if I should die — die and leave him , and he 
never know how deeply I have loved— how 
much I have forgiven ? 

Yes ; he might know, and bitterly. Should 
Louisa tell — But I will prevent that 


In my husband’s absence, I have sat up half 
the night writing ; that, in case of my death, 
he may be made acquainted with the whole 
truth, and hear it from me alone. I have 
poured out all my suffering —all my tender- 
ness : I have implored him, for the love of 
heaven, for the love of me, that he would in 
every way atone for the past, and lead for 
the future a righteous life ; that his Bin may 
be forgiven, and that, after death, we may 
meet in joy evermore. 


I have been to church with Laurence— for 
the last time, as I think. Wo knelt toge- 
ther, and took the sacrament. His face was 
grave, but peaceful. When wc came home, 
wo sat in our beautiful little rose-garden : he, 
looking so content — even happy ; — so tender 
over me— so full of hope for the fixture. How 
should this be, if he had on his soul that awful 
sin? All seemed a delusion of my own creat- 
ing: I doubted even the evidence of my 
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own senses. I longed to throw myself on 
liis bosom, and tell him all. Rut then from 
some inexplicable cause, the olden cloud came 
over him j I read in his face, or thought I 
rend, the torturing remorse which at once re- 
pelled mo from him, and yet drew mo again, 
with a compassion that was almost stronger 
than love. 

I thought I would try to say, in some pass- 
ing way, words that, should I die, might after- 
wards comfort him, by telling him how his 
misery had wrung my heart, and how I did 
not scorn him, not oven for his sin. 

44 Laurence,” I said, very softly, “ I w Lsh that 
you and 1 had known one another all our lh cs 
— from the time we were little children.” 

44 Oh! that we had! then I had been a 
better and a happier man, my Adelaide ! ” was 
his answer. * 

44 We will not talk of that. Please God, we 
may livo a long and worthy life together ; but 
if not — ” 

He looked at me with fear. 44 What is 
that you say ? Adelaide, you are not going to 
die ? you, whom I love, whom I have in ado 
happy, you have no cause to die.” 

Oh, agony ! he thought of Die one who htnl 
cause — to whoso shame and misery death wus 
better than life. Poor wretch ! she, too, might 
have loved him. Down, wife’s jealousy! 
down, woman’s pride ! It was long, long r.go. 
She is dead ; and he — Oh ! my husband ! may 
God forgive me ac cording as I pardon you ! 

I said to liim once more, putting my arm 
round his neck, leaning so that he could only 
hear, not see me. “ Laurence, if I should die, 
remember how happy we have been, and how 
dearly we have loved one another. Think of 
nothing sad or painful ; think only that, living 
or dying, I loved you ns I have loved none 
else in the world. And so, whateuv chances, 
be content.” 

Ho seemed afraid to speak more, lest I 
should be agitated ; but as lie kissed me, 1 felt 
on my cheek tears — tears that my own eyes, 
long sealed by misery, had no power to shed. 

* * * * I have done all I wished to do. 

I have set my house in order. Now’, whichever 
way God wills the event, I am prepared. Life 
is not to me whut it once was : yet, for Lau- 
rence's sake, and for one besides — Ah ! now I 
dimly guess what that poor mother felt, who, 
dying, left her child to the mercy of the bitter 
world. But, heaven’s will he done. I shall 
write here no more — perhaps for ever. 

* * * * It is all past and gone. I have 
been a mother — alas ! have been ; hut I never 


knew it. I woke out of a long blank dream — 
a delirium of many weeks— to find the blessing 
had come, and been taken away. One only 
giveth— one only taketh. Amen ! 

For sevon days, as they tell me, my babo lay 
by my side — its tiny hands touched mine — 
it slept at my breast. But I remember 
nothing — nothing! I was quite mad all the 
while. And then — it died — and I have no 
little face to dream of— no memory of tho 
sweetness that has been : it is all to me as if I 
had never seen my child. 

If I had ouly had my senses for one day — 
ope hour : if I could but have seen Laurence 
when they gave him his baby boy. Bitterly 
ho grieves, his mother says, because he has no 
heir. 

* * * * My first waking fear was hor- 

rible. Tlad I betrayed anything during my j 
delirium? I think not. Louisa says I lay all j 

the time silent, dull, and did not even notice i 

my husband, though lie bent over me like one 
distracted. Poor Laurence! I see him but 
little now: they will not suffer me. It is 
perhaps w i ll : I could not bear his grief and 
niy own too : 1 might not be able to keep my 
secret safe. 


I w int yesterday to look at the tiny mound ! 
- all that is left to me cf my dream of mother- j 

hood. Such a happy dream us it was, too! i 

J Tow it comforted me, many a time : how I \ 

used to sit and think of my darling that was j 

to come : to picture it lying in my arms — i 

playing at my feet— growing in beauty — a I 

boy, a youth, a man ! And this — this is all — j 

this little grave. ! 

Perhaps I may never have another child. i 

If so, all the deep love w hich nature teaches, 1 

and which nature lias even now awakened in 
my heart, must find no object, and droop and 
wither away, or be changed into repining. 

No! please God, that last shall never be : I will 
not embitter the blessings I have, by mourning 
over those denied. , ' 

But I must love something, in the way that 
1 would have loved my child. I have lost my 
babe ; some babe may have lost a mother. A 
thought comes — I shudder — I tremble — yet I 
follow it. I will puuso u little, and then — 


In Mr. Shclmcrdine’s absence, I have accom- 
plished my plan. I have contrived to visit tho 
place where lives that hapless child — my hus- 
band's child. 

1 do believe my love to Laurence must be 
such as never before was borne to man by 
woman. It draws mo oven towards this little 
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one : forgetting all wife-like pride, I seem to 
yeani over the boy. But is this strange P In 
my first girlish dreams, many a time I have 
taken a book he had touched — a flower ho had 
gathered — hid it from my sisters, kisBod it, 
and wept over it for daya. It was folly ; but 
1 it only showed how precious I held everything 
| belonging to him. And should I not hold pre- 
| cious what is half himself— his own son P 
I will go and seo the child to-morrow. 


j Weeks have passed, and yet 1 have had no 
I strength to tell what that to-morrow brought. 
Strange book of human fate ! each leaf closed 
until flu* appointed time, — if we could but 
turn it, and read. Yet it is best not. 

| I went to the cottage— alone, of course. 1 

i asked the old woman to let me *comc in and 

rest, for I was a stranger, weak and thud. 

| Slio did so kindly, remembering, porluqra, how 
i I had once noticed the boy. J Lc was licr grand- 
| son she told me — her daughter's child. 

I Her daughter ! And this old creature was u 

j coarse, rough-spoken woman — a labourer's 
i wife. Laurence Shclmerdine — the elegant - 
I the refined — what madness must have pos- 

! sessed him ! 

! “ She died very young, then, your daughter P” 

j I fouud courage to say. 

“Ay, ay; in a few months after the hoy's 
birth. She was but a weakly thing at best, 
| and she had troubles enow.'’ 

Quickly came the blood to my heart -to 
j my check— in bitter, bitter shame. Not for 

j myself, but for him. I shrank like a guilty 

I thing before that mother’s cyo. I dared not 

! ask — what I longed to hear— concerning the 

poor girl, and her sud history. 

“ Is tile child like her ?” was ull I could say, 
looking to where the little one was playing, nt 
the fnr-end of the garden. 1 was glad not to 
see him nearer. “ Was his mother as beauti- 
ful as he P ” 

“Ay, a good-looking lass enough; but the 
; little lad ’s like his father, who was a gcntlcnpm 

j born : though Laurence had better ha’ been a 

I ploughman's son. A bad business Bess made 

! of it. To this day 1 duiinot know her right 

name, nor little Laurence’s there; and so I 
ranna make bis father own him. He ought, 
for tko lad’s growing up as grand a gentleman 
as himself: he’ll never do to live with poor 
folk liko granny.” 

“ Alas ! ” I cried, forgetting all but my com- 
passion ; 11 then how w ill the cliild bear his 
lot of shame ! ” 

“Shame 1 .” and the old woman came up 


fiercely to me. “ You’d bettor mind your own 
business : my Bess was os good as you.” 

. I trembled violently, but could not apeak. 
The woman went on : — 

“ I dunnot care if I blab it all out, though 
Bess begged me not. She was a fool, and the 
young fellow something worse. His father 
tried — may-bo he wished to try, too— but they 
couldna undo w r hat hod been done. My girl 
was safe married to him, and the little lad’s a 
gentleman’s lawful bou.” 

Oh! joy beyond belief! Oh! bursting, 
blessed tears ! My Laurence ! ray Laurence 1 

* * * * I have no clear recollection of 

anything more, savo that I suppose the woman 
thought me mad, und fled out of tho cottage. 
My first consciousness is of finding myself quite 
alone, with the door open, and a child looking 
in at mo in wonderment, but with a gentleness 
such as I have seen my husband wear. No 
marvel 1 had loved that childish face : it was 
such as might have been his when he was a hoy. 

1 cried, tremulously, “ Laurence ! littlo Lau- 
rence ! ” lie came to me, smiling and pleased. 
One faint struggle I had — forgive me, poor 
dend girl ! — and then I took the child in my 
a- ms, and kissed him as though I had been his 
mother. For thy sake— for thy sake — my 
husband ! 


1 understood all tlio past now. Tho wild, 
boyish passion, making an ideal out of a poor 
village girl— tlic unequal union — the dream 
fading into common day — coarseness creating 
repulsion — the sting of one folly which had 
marred a lifetime — dread of the world, self- 
reproach, and shame- all these excuses I could 
find : and yet Laurence had acted ill. And 
when the end cumc : no wonder that remorse 
pursued him, for he had broken a girls heart 
She might, she must, have loved him. I wept 
for her — I, who so passionately loved him too. 

lie was wrong, also, grievously wrong, in 
not acknowledging the child. Yet there might 
have been reasons. Ilis lather ruled with an 
iron lnmd ; and, then, when he died, Laurence 
had just known me. Alas ! 1 weave ull cover- 
ings to hide his fault. But surely this strong, 
faithful love was implanted in my heart for 
good. It shall not fail him now : it shall en- 
compass him with arms of peace : it shall stand 
between him and the bitter past : it shall lead 
him on to a worthy and happy future. 

There is ono thing which ho must do : I will 
strengthen him to do it. Yet, when 1 tell 
him all, how r will he meet it ? No matter ; I 
must do right. I have walked through this 
cloud of misery — shall my courage ML mo now? 
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He came home, nor knew that I had been must bo made ? But I have given him comfort 

away. Something oppressed him : his old — ay, courage. I have urged him to do his 

grief, perhaps. My beloved ! I have a balm duty, which is one with mine, 

even for that, now. 

• * * * I told hint the story, os it were 

in a parable, not of myself, but of another — a 
friend I had. His colour came and went — his 
hands trembled in my hold. I hid nothing : I 
told of the wife’s first horrible fear — of her 
misery — and the red flush mounted to his very 
brow. I could have fallen at his feet, and 
prayed forgiveness ; but I dared not yet. Al face I never saw ! If I have no child on earth, 

last I spoke of the end, still using the feigned I know there is a little angel waiting me in 

names I had used all along. heaven. 

He said, hoarsely, “ Do you think the wife - - ■■ 

—a good and pure woman — would forgive all Let no one say 1 am not happy, as happy as 
this?” one can be in this world: never was any 

11 Forgive ! Oh ! Laurence — Laurence ! ” and woman more blessed than I am in my husband 

I clung to him and wept. and my son — mine. I took him as such : I will 

A doubt seemed to strike him. “ Adelaide— fulfil the pledge while I live, 
tell me — ” * * * * The other day, our little Lau- 

“ I have told. Husband, forgive me ! I rcnce did something wrong. He rarely does 
know' all, and still I love you— 1 love you !” j so — he is his father’s own child for gentleness 

I did not say, I pardon. I would not let j and generosity. But here he was in error : he 

him think that I felt I had need to pardon. quarrelled w'ith his Aunt Louisa, and refused 

Laurence sank down at my feet, hid his | to be friends. , Louisa was not right either : 
face on my knees, and wept. j she does not half love the boy. 

* • * * The tale of his youth was as I j I took my son on my lap, and tried to show 
guessed. He told it me the same night, when ; him the holiness and beauty of returning good 
we sat in the twilight gloom. I was glad of for evil ; of forgetting unkindness, of pardon- 
this — that not even his wife’s eyes might scan ing sin. He listened, as he always listens to 
too closely the pang it cost liim to reveal me. After a while, when his heart was soft- 
these long-past days. But all the while lie ened, I made him kneel down beside me, saying 
spoke my head was on liis breast, that he might j the prayer — “ Forgive us oiir trespasses , as we 
feel I held my place there still, and that no i forgive them that trespass against us” 

error, no grief, no shame, could change my love Little Laurence stole away, repentant and 
for him, nor make me doubt his own, which I good. I sat thoughtful : I did not notice that 
had w’on. behind me had stood mg Laurence — my hus- 

~~ band. He came and knelt whero his boy 

My task is accomplished. I rested not, day j had knelt. Like a child, he laid liis head ou 
or night, until the right was done. Why j my shoulder, and blessed me, in broken words, 
should he fear the world’s sneer, when his wife • The sweetest of all were : — 
stands by him — his wife, who most of all might “My wife! my wife who has saved her 

be thought to shrink from this confession that. 1 husband !” 

i 

SHAKESPEARE’S SOUTHWARK, PAST AND PRESENT. 

BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 

It has been frequently said that, “ Paris is 
France,” — the saying has become proverbial, 
and it is true in the main, inasmuch as in that 
capital we see French character fully develop 
itself, while its influence gives the tone to every 
provincial capital in its opinions, its habits, 
and ita fashions. But if we were to say that 


“ London is England,” wo should not meet so 
tacit an acquiescence, inasmuch os our pro- 
vincial cities have an independent character 
of their ow r n, and do not look up to the capital 
for their guidance so entirely ; neither are they 
without the pride of provincialism, and are 
less inclined to honour the capital at the ex- 


My husband has acknowledged his first 
marriage, and taken home his son. His mother, 
though shocked and bewildered at first, re- 
joiced when she saw the beautiful boy — 
worthy to be the heir of the Shelmcrdines. 
All are happy in the thought. And I — 

I go, but always secretly, to the small daisy- 
mound. My own lost one ! my babe, whoso 
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pense of their own native city or town. Yet 
London may be taken as a fair epitome of 
England. Like the English Constitution, it 
has modified itself to every age, has adapted 
itself to every 

“ Change of many-coloured life,” 

and thus preserved its supremacy in the nine- 
teenth century, until the “Modem Babylon” 
has become the wonder of the world. Increas- 
ing in size, as England has increased in power, 
its warehouses are the receptacles of the in- 
dustry of the world ; its port the centre to 
which all vessels steer ; it shops the mart for 
every trader of the universe. As England 
has possessions in every hemisphere, so is its 
cosmopolitan character shadowed in its streets ; 
the very names which meet the eye show the 
mixed character of the population ; and the 
still increasing vastness of the enormous city 
is but a typo of the commercial greatness of 
the Nation. Is not, then, London — England ? 

It was far otherwise within comparatively 
recent times. Wo need not go back to the 
early or middle ages, when commerce was 
neglected or crippled by the most absurd of 
Custom-house regulations, when “ Protection,” 
in the fullest sense of the word, was accorded 
in the blindest manner to all who had a shadow 
of claim to it, and trade meant business 
bounded by our own seas. In those days, 
London was a small, snugly-walled city, with 
one bridge well fortified, and a Tower strongly 
formed to repel an enemy. Like England at 
that period, it was warlike and insecure; 
throwing around itself restrictive and mural 
protection. As England has progressed its 
capital has increased in wealth and importance ; 
but where now are its wall and bastions, its 
gates and drawbridges — a true type of the 
nation, it has learned the wisdom of the moral 
strength of universal trustfulness based on 
native honour. 

Any one who has the opportunity and in- 
clination to look at tho old “ bird's-eye” view 
of London, cxocuted in the reign of Elizabeth, 
will at once bo struck with the small space it 
then occupied. Its walls were entire, and 
enclosed the ground cast and west from tho 
Tower to Blockfriars, reaching from tho 
Thames northwardly to Smithfield, Barbican, 
and Finsbury; while, from Cripplegate to 
Bishopsgate, “the maidens of London dried 
their clothes” on the grass plots immediately 
under the walls, and the eye had an uninter- 
rupted range over “ fresh fields and pastures 
new,” where the young men of London met to 
practise shooting with the bow, beyond which 


wero the windmills, where many a "lofty 
miller” drove a brisk trade with the city; and 
faraway the villages of Islington and Hackney/ 
and tho hills of Hampstead and Highgate. 
Within the walls was a dense population in 
streets of narrow dimensions, the houses over- 
hanging the pathways, on many of which' the 
sun never shone, and which were ill-drained 
and ill-cleaned; some idea of them may be 
now formed by a visit to the still existing 
streets of the citS of Old Paris, or the toynds 
of Old Edinburgh. Tho pestilences which 
once depopulated Old London have departed 
with the manners which occasioned them. 

The inhabitants of tho Ancient Town, 
crowded thus within their walls — literally in 
“ populous city pent” — escaped whenever they 
were able ; those who could leave the alleys 
congregated in tho wider principal thorough- 
fares, or met to talk and walk in the nave of 
St. Paul’s ; or if they could get beyond the 
walls, walked in Finsbury-fields, where the 
youths went to practise with pike or bow, and 
the maidens to dance ; while those “ on plea- 
sure bent,” crossed tho Thames, and sought it 
on the Surrey side. 

“ Southwark from an early time appears to 
have been to the Londoners what “ the playing 
ground” was to tho Indian — a place adjacent 
to his home, devoted to his amusement. Here 
were “ garden houses,” selling cakes and ale 
for the old citizens ; bear-baiting and plays for 
tho younger ones — and, by natural consequence, 
here also congregated the infamous of both 
sexes, who had aught to gain by the stimulus 
excited. Paris-gordcn achieved an early noto- 
riety in evil ; it frequently occupied the atten- 
tion of satirists ; one Crowley, a poet of tho 
reign of Henry VIII., as quoted by Pennant, 
declares : — 

“ At Paris Garden each Sunday a man shall not foil 
To find two or three hundred, for the bear- ward's 
vale, 

One half-penny a-picce they use for to give.” 

But it was not the poor and vulgar only 
who patronized these debasing amusements. 
Collier, in his “ History of the Stage,” relates 
that the Earl of Northumberland went there 
to see bears baited in 1526 ; and a gentle man 
of the suite of the Spanish ambassador in 
1544, narrates his visit to the same “ fashion- 
able” locality; he describes the beam as 
“ driven into a circus, where they are confined 
by a long rope, while large and courageous 
dogs are let loose upon them, and a fight takes 
place.” He narrates that homes were ^ 
baited there ; and describes a pony thus 
tormented with a monkey on its back, oom- 
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placently saying, “that the shrieks of the 
monkey, when he saw the dogs hanging from 
the ears and neck of the pony, rendered the 
scene very laughable.” 

This place is said to have obtained its name 
from Robert de Paris, who had a house and 
grounds there in the reign of Richard II. 
The manor became royal property afterwords, 
and comprised the land lying opposite Black- 
friars. Paris-garden Stairs, where Londoners 
debarked, were facing Puddle-dock, and were 
in existence till the year 1816, when the site 
was purchased by Mr. Devey, a coal merchant, 
and converted into a wharf. 

Honest John Stow has left the best account 
of the neighbourhood, at a time when the 
success of the one bear-garden had caused the 
erection of another. Speaking of Southwark, 
ho says, “ on this bank is the bearc-gardens, 
in nomber twain ; to wit, the old bear-garden 
and the new, places wherein bo kept bears, 
bulls, and other beasts, to be bayted at stakes 
for pleasure ; also mastives to bait them in 
several! kennels are there nourished. These 
bears, bulls, and other bcusts, arc oft times 
baited in plots of ground, scaffolded about for 
the beholders to stand upon safe.” Hcntzncr, 
the German traveller in England, whose 
itinerary relates to what he saw here in 1598, 
gives a still more minute description, when 
speaking of theatres near London, he says — 

“ There is still another place, built in the form 
of a theatre, which serves for the baiting of 
bulls and beam; they arc fastened behind, 
and then worried by great English bull-dogs, 
but not without great risk to the dogs, from 
the horns of the one, and the teeth of the 
other, and it sometimes happens they arc 
killed on the spot; fresh ones are imme- 
diately supplied in the place of those that are 
wounded or tired. To this entertainment 
there often follows that of whipping a blinded 
bear, which is performed by five or Hix men 
standing circularly with whips, which they 
exercise upon him without any mercy, as he 
cannot escape from them because of his chains. 
He defends himself with all his force and skill, 
throwing down all -who come within his reach, , 
and arc not active enough to get out of it, and 
tearing the whips out of tlicir hands and 
breaking them.” He then dilates on the 
company who “ constantly* smoke tobacco.” 
and adds, “in these theatres, fruits, such as 
apples, pears and nuts, according to the season, 
ore carried about to be sold, as well as ale and 
wine.” But for the tobacco-smoking, wo might 
think he was describing the Southwark minor 
theatres of the present day. 


In the old map of London, already noticed, 
these two theatres are clearly shown t they 
are circular, open at top to the sky, and spec- 
tators ore represented seated all round* look- 
ing at the combats of beasts in the centre. 
Outside, the curious pry through windows 
and crannies, and rows of bears and dogs 
appear chained as a corps de reserve ; large 
square pools of water are also provided, in 
which the animals were washed, after the 
fashion described by Brown, in 1656, of those 
he saw in the bear-garden at Dresden, where, 
he says, “ they have fountains and ponds to 
wash themselves in, wherein they much de- 
light.” The gallery which ran round the old 
amphitheatre was double, and was calculated 
to hold a thousand people ; and here, on Sun- 
days, congregated masses of the idle and disso- 
lute. Prynnc has related tho awful accident 
which happened here on the 13th of January, 
1583, which “being the Lord’s Day, an in- 
finite number of people, men, women, and 
I children, resorted unto Paris-garden to see 
beare-fighting, playes, and other pastyme,” 
when, “ being altogether mounted aloft upon 
these scaffolds and galleries, and in the 
middest of their jollity and pastyme,” the 
building being old and rotten, the scaffolds 
fell ; “ five men and two women were slain 
outright, and above 150 persons were sore 
wounded and bruised, whereof many died 
shortly after.” With the same taste for high- 
flown terms to hide “blackguardism” chosen 
by modern prize-fighters, who term their doings 
“manly art” and “noble science,” the old 
bear-garden proprietors termed their show 
“ royal pastime ! * 

The Drama at this time was weak and poor. 
The blustering of Tamburlaine was incompre- 
hensible to the mass; clever writing, poetic 
thought, had not yet appeared naturally before 
them. No wonder, then, that, liko Ben 
Jonson’s gossips in the “Staple of Nowes,” 
they valued “ no play without a foole and a 
devil in’t!!” to cut capers an i make sport 
with buffoonery of the lowest kind. The 
attractions of the stage, however, triumphed, 
and four theatres occupied “the BankBfdc” 
in the early port of the seventeenth century, 
one ultimately becoming world-famous by its 
connexion with Shakespeare ; — not, however, 
that bear-baiting ceased, for wo find in tho 
year 1682 it was still carried on, and “ a horse 
baited to death,” which “ formerly belonged 
to the Earl of Rochester.” 

By the end of the sixteenth century there 
were eleven theatres opened in the suburbs of 
London ; but the four in Southwark were the 
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Bira&f the Hope, the Rose, and the Globe. 
The least celebrated was the Swan, which 
stood close to the water’s edge, but the exact 
spot is not easily definable ; it was the most 
westerly of the theatres on the Bankside, and 
stood near the Phoenix gas-works. In 1618 it 
was shut up ; and we learn from an old pam- 
phlet, published in 1632, that it had then 
fallen into decay. It was totally demolished, 
With several others, by order of the Parlia- 
ment, at the commencement of tho civil wars. 
The Hope, originally used as a bear-garden, 
was converted into a theatre early in the 
seventeenth century ; but it was again made 
a bear-garden, and then again a theatre, in 
1614, when Ben Jonson's “Bartholomew Fair” 
was played there, he declaring “ that therein 
the author hath observ’d a special decorum , 
the place being as dirty as Smithfleld, and as 
stinking every whit.” The Hose stood close 
to this theatre, but nearer the water ; it was 
built before 1698, and Collier considers it “the 
oldest theatre on the Bankside;” it was de- 
serted in 1613. The Globe nearly faced the 
Hope; it was erected about 1594, and was 
burned in June, 1613, when the wadding of a 
small cannon, shot off 1 in “ a play called 1 All 
is True,’ representing some principal pieces in 
the reign of Henry VIII.” (and probably 
Shakespeare’s), set fire to the thatched roof, 
and burned it to the ground in less than two 
hours. It was rebuilt shortly in an improved 
fashion, and hero Shakespeare’s finest works 
were first given to the world ; the players were 
fttylcd “the King’s servants;” and it con- 
tinued open till 1642, when tho puritanical 
parliament issuod an order for the suppression 
of stage plays. Collier thinks that “after 
1647 it was most likely pulled down.” 

The oonnexion of our greatest poet with the 
Globe, and his fortune therewith, arc so fre- 
quently related as to need no fresh narrative 
here ; we may, therefore, confine ourselves to 
notes on the Southwark of his time. 

The straggling houses that dotted ,tho 
water’s edge from Lambeth-marsh to Paris- 
gai^en grew thicker as they approached that 
place, and formed a line of houses, with gar- 
dens and groves of trees behind them, until 
they reached the three theatres last described, 
round which they appear to have clustered 
thickly. Close beside them were “tho Stows,” 
and the garden-house known as “Holland’s 
Leaguer,” a building with a pleasure-ground 
and arbours, surrounded by a ditch and ap- 



us, had signs painted on their fronts towards 


the river, and their inhabitants are alluded to 
by Shakespeare as “Winchester geese,” the 
place being under the protection of the Bishop 
of Winchester, whose palace and gardens 
stood close beside them, reaching nearly to 
St Saviour’s wharf, where the houses clustered 
thickly, until they formed tho High-street of 
Southwark. 

Much of this neighbourhood was inhabited 
by persons who did not altogether approve of 
these scenes ; and wo find them complaining 
of the incessant noise and tumult of the Bear- 
garden, then the property of Edward Alleyne, 
the founder of Dulwich College. Among them 
occurs the name of Shakespeare, proving that 
in July, 1596, he was a resident in Southwark. 
At this time, the poet, though still a very 
young man, had been a successful adventurer 
in London ; was part proprietor of the Globe 
and Blackfriars Theatres ; and early in 1697 
purchased one of tho best houses in his native, 
town of Stratford (New Place, where he died). 
The biographical facts connected with tho l 
poet ore few and far between, but all of 
them tend to prove he was by no means defi- 
cient in worldly wisdom. Wo find him pur- 
chasing houses and land at Stratford, and 
dealing with the corporation for stone and 
corn ; applied to by friends there for loans of 
money “on good security,” and receiving 
letters of advice as to the purchase of land. 
In London, not again to speak of his property 
in theatres, we find him assessed in 1698 for 
property in the parish of St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gatc ; and tho original counterpart of the con- 
veyance to him of a house in Blackfriars is 
now in the library of the Corporation of 
TiOndon, signed by the poet himself. Some 
idea of his income may be formed from that 
portion obtained from his share of the Black- 
friars, thus narrated in the document drawn 
up for the Corporation of London, when they 
wished to purchase and suppress it : — 

“Item. W. Sliakcspeare asketh for the wardrobe 
and properties of the same playhouse, 5QQIL, and 
for his 4 shares the same as his fellowes, Burbidge 
and Fletcher, viz., 93&i. 6*. U . . . 1433W. 6s. 8d.” 

Therefore, says Mr. Halliwell, in his admir- 
able life of tho poet, “the shares which 
Shakspcare possessed in the Blackfriars Thea- 
tre alone produced him, as it appears from 
this list, £133 6s. 8 d. a year; and Mr. Collier 
adds an annual £60 to this for the loan of , 
‘properties;’ so that, supposing his income 
from the Globe were of the some amount, his 
theatrical property in 1608 was worth 
£366 13s. 4 d. per annum.” In May, 1602, be 
purchased 107 acres of arable land in Old 
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Stratford; and in July, 1605, lie gave £440 
for a lease of the tithes of Stratford, Old 
Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe. When 
wo consider the value of such sums in these 
days, we can form a good idea of tho personal 
wealth of the prudent dramatist His will 
gives the fullest account of his possessions at 
his decease, and enumerates much that is hero 
mentioned. The sums abovo named may be 
multiplied by four, to bring them to an equal 
value with what they would be worth in our 
own day. 

Having thus completed a survey of South- 
wark in Shakespeare’s time, let us now sec 
what remains at tho present day to mark the 
famous localities of two centuries ago. 

Passing across Blackfriars-bridgc, the first 
turning to the left — Holland-strcet — leads 
directly to Bankside, and a few yards brings 
you acquainted with names that belong to the 
Shakesperian era. The Falcon Glass Works, 
the Falcon Brewery, and the Falcon Coal 
Wharf, all perpetuate the name (and the latter 
place the site) of the Falcon Tavern, the tradi- 
tional resort of Shakespeare and his dramatic 
companions, and which was pulled down at 
the commencement of the present century. It 
was one of those roomy old inns, with large’ 
projecting windows, which have ceased to he 
seen in modem London. There is a very good 
engraving of it in Wilkinson’s “ Londina IIlus- 
trata.” The names of the streets about the 
place have a suburban sound — Green-walk, for 
instance — one of the country lanes converted 
into a dirty street of smull houses. 

Built into the modern houses, at intervals 
may be traced the quaint old wooden erections 
which originully stood in their “ garden-plots,” 
jotted over the land like a Dutch village. 
They arc generally about the time of Wil- 
liam III, but some may date back to that of 
Charles II. In Gravel-lane and Guildfurd- 
street are several ; and the pedestrian who will 
be at the trouble of passing through a dense 
neighbourhood, where cat’s-meat shops, dealers 
in old rags and bones, and other unsavoury 
commodities abound, may again trace old 
names in the Hope” Iron Foundry, and its 
former importance in such as i7?/-place, Esscx- 
strcct, &c. The black dolls hung over the 
doors ; and the barbers’ poles with their acorn 
tops, sloping from them; have interest as the 
last relics of Old London tradesmen’s signs. 
Indeed, with the exception of the dog and por- 
ridge-pot for the brazier, the golden arm and 
hammer for the goldbeater, and the golden 
fleece for the mercer, these signs may be said 
to have ceased to exist. 


In this neighbourhood, Pye or Pike-gardens 
mark the locality of the Pike-ponds, which 
are so carefully distinguished in the old maps, 
where many a bear was washed ; and passing 
on to Park-street, we observe, nearly opposite 
Noah’s-ark-alley, a very old public-house, “the 
Smith’s Arms,” which has often rung to the 
uproarious mirth of tho “roaring boys” who 
frequented the Bear-garden opposite. But we 
ore now a little too for south ; so, returning to 
the Falcon, we will keep by the Bankside. . It 
is not an attractive walk now, whatever it may 
have been in the days of Elizabeth. The 
ground is covered with coal-dust, and the air 
with gas-smoke ; the wharfs and large mer- 
cantile establishments givo you an idea of 
wealth, the wretched courts and densely- 
crowded alleys of dirty and neglected poverty. 
The most contradictory names aro given to 
these places, as if in jest of their own misery. 
A dirty dark alley, ncurly closed from the light 
of day by wood-yards and gas-works, is called 
Love-lane; and another equally dirty and 
woc-begone passage, near St. Saviour’s, is 
termed Primrose-alloy. 

The place is sacred to trade and its depen- 
dents, yet old associations remain in old names, 
and in Cardinal-cap-allcy wo trace the locality 
of the Bordellos, or Stews, the licensed property 
of the Bishop of Winchester. A few steps 
farther, and “ the Globe” Coal Wharf reminds 
us of the building that gives undying cele- 
brity to this neighbourhood ; while the gate- 
way at Shears’ factory, bearing the name 
“ Bear-garden ” at its side, induces a pause. 
It wus here that. Allen’s bear-garden stood, the 
racket of which was complained of in Shakes- 
peare’s time. The “ Bear-garden Wharf,” and 
the public-house having for sign “ the White 
Bear,” arc also reminiscences of olden time. 
“ The Rose and Bell” has a low archway beside 
it, leading into Itosc-alley, the site of the theatre 
of that name ; but it is now a singularly contra- 
dictory name for the place ; tbp grounds and 
walls of the houses arc covered frith coal-dust 
and smoke, the air is heavy with the same, the 
dull whirr of the factory-wheels, and the op- 
pressive smell of the open drains and gutters, 
in which neglected children paddle, to amuse 
themselves, as they sluggishly creep towards 
tho Thames, past the confined habitations of 
their parents ; is both physically and morally 
depressive. Bred among such filth, brought 
up to labour in tho bad air of the various 
“works” in the neighbourhood, we need not 
wonder to meet middle-aged men decrepid, 
asthmatic, and haggard ; flying to spirits, beer, 
and tobacco, as solaces for the discomfort with 
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which they are surrounded. “ Wealth has its 
victims— too much takes from too little both 
dwell together on the Bankside. 

The site of the Hope Theatre is, as nearly as 
we can guess, where the Southwark-bridge- 
. road now runs. Shakespeare’s theatre, 11 the 
Globe,” stood a little beyond where now Barclay 
and Perkins’ brewery is built. Before the 
approaches to Southwark-bridge were formed, 
the localities could be much better defined, and 
“ Globe-alley” was in existence ; but it has 
been swept away, and with it tho most inte- 
resting name of the district. 

Wo have now reached the end of the Bank- 
side: tho open tcrraco to tho Thames is 
interrupted by closely-built wharfs. Wc turn, 
however, down Clink-street, and soon reach 
Winchester Wharf, the site of the palatial 
residence of the Bishops of Winchester, who 
had a suburban residenco hero as early as 
tho time of King Stephen, which was progres- 
sively enlarged by succeeding prelates, who 
continued to occupy it till the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when the palace at Southwark 
was deserted for one at Chelsea. The house 
and grounds, with its parterres and fountains, 
have been carefully delineated in Hollar’s great 
view of London. A fire, in August, 1814, 
destroyed the whole ; but a portion of the walls 
of the Great Hall still remain, and a window, 
with carved work in the spandrils, may be 
Been in the open piece of ground opposite the 
wharf; the party-wall of one of them, by 
Stoney-street, is formed of the solid walls of 
the episcopal residence ; and a very fine rose 
• window is built in in this way, which the 
writer of the present notice well remembers, 


twenty years ago, when the ruins left by the 
fire wore more extensive and untouched. The 
wonder is, that the ground has been so long 
unoccupied. 

Wo now reach the little inlet from tho 
Thames, known as St. Saviour's Wharf. Tho 
fine old conventual church is beside it ; between 
it and the church a pointed arch and gate 
led, but a few years since, to Montague-close, 
where stood tho old house of tho Lord Mount- 
eagle, and where tradition affirms he received 
the famous letter which led to tho discovery of 
the Gunpowder-plot. All is swept away now, 
and enormous warehouses and wharfs occupy 
the site. The tower of St. Mary Over/s, or 
St. Saviour’s, looks down now on a very dif- 
ferent scene to that which Hollar has so care- 
fully depicted from its summit, whero he had 
frequently and patiently employed liimsclf in 
delineating the London of his day. Green 
fields were then in Southwark, and others 
mound the city walls — open conntay within 
a iew : now the close-built, mirky streets are 
everywhere as far as tho eye can reach, and 
the country beyond them obscured by smoke. 
The rucket of wheels and railway — the dense 
crowds that throng London-bridge — the busy 
employment of wharves, warehouses, shops, 
nnd market — the anxious and hurried bearing 
of passers-by, all thinking of the present, and 
its claims — preclude reflexion here on things 
of the past; hut the thoughtful man, who 
indulges in retrospection, may find much “ food 
for contemplation” on the Bankside; and tho 
few disjecta membra thrown together in this 
paper may prove how much can result from 
an hour’s walk in Shakespeare’s Southwark. 


THE LUCKY PENNY.* 

Bit MRS. S. C. 1JALL. 


CHAP. II. 

The next morning saw Richard at tho 
bookseller’s door, full ten minutes before the 
appointed time. Around his slender throat 
was the promised handkerchief; and thero 
was an air of gentility about the lad, though 
under evident restraint, in his threadbare best 
clothes. Ho was neither tall nor large of his age, 
yet he had outgrown his dress : to look at him 
when his cloth cap (from which depended a worn 
tassel, brown with age) was on, you would have 
thought that his eyes were too large for his 


small, delicate features; but when that was 
removed, and tho pale, full, well-developed 
brow, shaded by an abundance of light-brown 
hair, was displayed, then the schoolmaster’s 
son had an air, despite his ill-fitting clothes, 
his patched shoes, his sunken cheeks, and the 
cold, mercilessly blue “ hankerchief ” round his 
throat, of tho highest and most earnest intel- 
ligence. What most rendered him different 
from other boys however, was his frequent 
habit of uplooking : thero was nothing weak 
or silly in this manner, nor did his eyes wander 
away from the things around him, as if he 
heard them not ; his loige, quick eyes, bright 


# Continued from page 42. 
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and grey, wore rapid and obsorvant; but it 
was as if he carried what he saw below to be 
judged above; his leisure looks were “ uplook- 
ing,” his slight figure was erect, and he never 
slouched in his gait, or dragged his feet after 
him, as many lads are apt to do. As he stood 
at his new master’s door, in the grey fog of a 
London morning, ho longed for the door to 
open ; ho longed to begin work ; ho thought 
the clocks were all wrong ; and, though there 
was hardly a creature moving in tho streets 
except a stray cat or a slip-shod charwoman, 
he would have it that the entire London 
population wero a set of slug-a-beds, un- 
worthy of the name of Britons; for he had 
great veneration for Britons, and when ho 
used to write impromptu copies on the broken 
slate, his favourite sentence was 44 Rule Bri- 
tannia.” 

At last he heard doors opening beneath the 
area gratings, and in duo time the shop-door 
was unbarred by a not very clean-faced 
woman, who inquired — 

44 Are you the new boy P” Richard said he 
was. 41 Well,” added the woman, looking him 
over carefully, 14 when master had a mind to 
get a new boy, ho might have got something 
with flesh on its bones, and stout arms. Sorru 
a much joy I’ll have wid a shrimpoon of a 
child like you in the house. Sorra a helping 
hand at the knives, or shoes, or messages, I’ll 
go bail!” 

“Indeed, I can do everything you want, 
and bring you all you wish,” said Richard, 
cheerfully. 

41 Bring me oU I wish!” repeated tho Irish 
servant, in a low, desponding tone. 44 Oh, 
then, hear to the presumption of youth ! May 
be, you think I’m likeyer mother, and that all 
my wishes end in n half-pint of beer, or a 
glass of gin?” 

Richard felt his susceptible blood rush over 
his face. 44 My mother,” he said, 44 never took 
& glass of gin in her life ! ” 

She looked fixedly at him, and gradually 
her large mouth expanded into a smile. 44 Yer a 
better boy than I thought you, though you can’t 
bring mo all I wish ; you can’t bring me my 
two fine boys back from tho withered church- 
yard ; you can’t bring me back my strength, 
my heart, my youth, my gay, bright youth ! 
All I wish ! Och, wirrasthue ! if 1 had all I 
wish, it’s not in slavery I’d be in an airee all 
day, with a poor lono man for a master, that 
thinks tho world and its sunshine is made out 
of musty books— end newspapers — that I can’t 
get the reading of. Can you read ? ” 

44 Yes.” 


44 Well, if you’ll read me a bit of the news— 
the roale newspaper, political news — not your 
po-leece thrash, hut tho States of Europe— 111 
stand yer friend.” 

Richard followed her down stairs, wondering 
what interest suoh & deplorable looking woman 
could possibly take in the 44 States of Eu- 
rope.” She told him what to do, concerning 
knives and shoes and coat-brushing, and left 
him to do it ; but the 44 all” was so very little, 
that, in addition to her directions, he made up 
the Are and swept the hearth ; and his habits of 
order and quickness gave the small, dismal 
kitchen an air of neatness approaching to 
comfort, which perhaps it had never before 
exliibitcd during the dynasty of 44 Matty 
Hayes.” It was this good woman’s habit 
always to speak in a tone of injured innocence. 
She anticipated that everything must go 
wrong, and she met the evil half-way with a 
sort of grim exultation. She delighted in 
contradiction ; and would contradict herself, 
rather than not contradict at all. There was, 
however, as is usual with her “people,” an 
under-currcnt of good-nature coursing round 
her heart, which rendered her speech and action 
two different and opposite things. 

“Muster's shoes nor coat aint ready, of 
course?” she called from the landing. In a 
moment Richard’s light feet flew up tho stairs, 
and he laid them on her bony arms. 

44 Then I’m sure he’s let the fire out, if these 
are done,” she muttered to herself. 44 There 
never was a boy that did not undo ten things 
while ho did one ! ” 

When she descended, she looked round,* 
silenced by the change Richard had wrought 
in tho dm of u kitchen, and hardly knowing 
whether slio ought to blame or praise. 

44 1 don’t mean to pay you for all this fine 
work,” she said ; “ and there’s no breakfast for 
you — no, nor bit nor sup— it’s as much as I can 
do to manage for us three — master, and I, and 
Peter.” 

44 1 have had my breakfast, tbdnk you ; and 
as 1 can do nothing here, I will go up stairs, if 
you will be so good as to tell me what I can do 
there.” 

44 Tell you what to do,” she repeated. 44 Are 
you an apprentice, that you want teaching P 
A pretty boy, indeed, you are for a place, if 
you can’t take down shutters, and sweep and 
dust a shop, and clean windows — (I daresay 
you’ll break ’em when you do) — and mop the 
pavement— (always do that in frosty weather, 
like the doctor’s boy next door, to break 
people’s legs, and make a job of their precious 
limbs) — and sweep the snow over the slides, 
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that the old people may slider about for your 
amusement.” 

Riohard felt a choking sensation at his 
throat, and as usual ho flushed, but tried not 
to look angry. 

“There!” she exclaimed, “don't give mo 
any impudence : quick lads aro always impu- 
dent. I thought how it would be whon you 
were so mighty neat .” 

During this unsavoury dialogue, and in 
direct opposition to hor declared intention, sho 
was cutting a remarkably thick piece of bread 
and butter } and having done so, sho pushed it 
to the boy, saying, “ There, go to your work 
now, and don't soy you aro starved by Matthew 
White-lock's housekeeper.” 

Richard was a peace-loving lad: lie saw 
the storm gathering in Matty's face, and 
notwithstanding his boasted breakfast (he had 
slipped back one of the pieces of bread his 
mother had given him) he could, from any 
other hands have eaten the bread with great 
godt ; but the hands that fed him from infancy 
were delicately clean and white, and — it might 
bo the darkness and murkincss of a January 
morning, but everything, and above all things 
Matty, looked fearfully dirty — a favourite pro- 
verb of his mother’s took possession of liis 
mind — 

“Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 

But he loved peace, and he thanked “ Mat- 
thew Whitelock’s housekeeper;” simply re- 
peating, that ho had breakfasted. Matty 
was a resolute woman; sho had made up 
her mind he should eat what she had pre- 
pared ; and, consequently, laying hor massive 
hands upon his shoulders, she forced him 
suddenly down upon a chair, from which he as 
suddenly sprang up as from an air cushion, 
but not before a most unearthly howl in- 
timated that ho had pressed too heavily 
upon “ Peter,” a rough, grey terrier, who, 
in these days, when tangled, ragged dogs, 
are the fashion, would have been called a 
“beauty." 

“And that’s your thanks, Peter, my darlin’, 
for not biting him, to have him scrunch down 
upon you, as if you war a cat,” she exclaimed ; 
then, turning suddenly upon poor Richard, 
she commanded him to cat at once, and bo 
done with it, and not stand there aggravating 
her, and murdering her dog. 

At first Richard cat with a feeling of dis- 
gust ; but the bread was good, and he was 
hungry. Peter seated himself before the lad, 
rising every second moment on his haunches, 
and making little twitching movements with 


his fore-paws: Richard gave him a pieee of 
the crumb. 

“ Look at that, now,” said Matty; “ye' just 
give the poor innocent baste the crumb, bo- 
cause ye’ don’t like it ye'rself.” 

Richard presented him with a bit of the 
crisp brown crust. 

“ See, now, if that brat of a boy ain't trying 
already to break every tooth in the crature’s 
head, with his crusts.” 

Richard finished without offering Peter an- 
other morsel. 

“ Well ! ” ejaculated his tormentor ; “ if ever 
I saw such a selfish boy of yer age, and thaifs 
speaking volumes, as master says ; not to give 
the bruto the last crumb, for good luck; but 
some has no nature in ’em ; and the poor baste 
bobbing at you, ns if you had never scrooged 
him into a pancake. There, goaiong, do ; and 
harkce ! if you run the window-bora through 
the glass, you’ll have to pay for every pane 
you break ; and mind the trap that’s over the 
cellar : but sure you war hero before, when I 
was sick. Ah ! 1 dare say you’ll go off in con- 
sumption, just as the last boy did : it’s all 
along the smell of the old books, and the tie of 
the papers, to say nothing of the gas. I 
wonder how master and I live through it; but 
it won’t be for long, I’m certain of that; I'm a 
poor fuding-awuy crature.” 

As Richard ran up the dark stairs, he could 
not avoid turning to look at tho “ fading-away 
creature.” The cheerful blaze of tho fire threw 
her figure into strong light, and her shadow 
on the wall grew up into the ceiling. She re- 
called all Richard had ever heard of “ ogres” 
— so gaunt, and strong, and tcrriblo — tre- 
mendous people who trouble the world for 
ever, and never die. 

Richard entered the shop with the feeling of 
a governor going to take the command of a 
new province. Could it bo absolutely real, 
that he was the appointed messenger to go in 
and out, backwards and forwards, amongst 
such a multitude of books ! To him, the store 
seemed more than ever immense. Surely Mr. 
Whitelock must have added hundreds to his 
hundreds since he stood upon that threshold to 
help the poor dying boy. He recalled the 
feeling of awe with which he regarded that 
dingy interior; he thought Mr. Whiteloek 
must be the happiest man in the world, sot 
only to live amongst so many books, but to bo 
their absolute owner ; he wondered how he 
could bear to sell them: he resolved to 
count them ; and thrilled from head to fbot 
at the new-born pleasure — even in anticipation 
—that perhaps he might be permitted to 
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read them. There was a delight! to read 
every one of tho books that filled these 
shelves! But then camo the thought that, 
however delicious it would bo to get all that 
knowledge into his head, it would do his 
mother no real good, unless he could put the 
knowledge so acquired in practice : yes, put it 
in practice, to make money and means suffi- 
cient to keep his mother — his loving, tender, 
gentle mother — who seemed threatened with 
a terrible affliction ; to keep her from want — 
from cold — from every apprehension of dis- 
tress. Richard never stood idly to muse : no, 
he thought . His thoughts were active — strong, 
too, for a boy of his years; and they came 
abundantly while he occupied himself with 
his duties; fine, healthy, earnest thoughts 
they were — sanctifiod by an unexpressed, yet 
fervent, prayer to the Almighty, to bless liis 
mother and his own exertions for her happiness. 

There is something most holy and beautiful 
in tho attachment between mother and son : 
it is not always so tender or so enduring as tho 
love between mother and daughter ; but when 
circumstances arise to call forth tho affections 
of a large-hearted, lonely boy towards his 
mother, there can bo no feeling more intense or 
more devoted. 

Again Richard’s habits of order increased 
his usefulness fourfold. He arranged all things 
in the neatest way, resolving to ask leave to 
dust the shelves, after the shop was shut ; and 
determined to keep the windows clean; his 
mother’s window was the cleanest in the court, 
why should not his master’s be clean also ? 

He was finishing his morning’s work by 
mending an old stumpy pen — the last of three 
belonging to a leaden inkstand — when his 
mastered entered. 

44 So, you can mend pens ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I think I can : would you be so 
good as to try this one ?” 

He good-naturedly did so, and, as it suited 
him, he was really pleased; and then told 
Richard where to find some things, and where 
to keep others, until it was time to carry out 
certain library books, and make sundry calls, to 
inquire after those that had not been returned. 

Richard thought it no harm to peep into the 
books as he went along. The first novel he 
opened was all about great lords and ladies, 
and what they did and said, and how they 
looked and walked, and spent their time ; and 
Richard, when ho had read half a page, camo 
to tho conclusion that those grand folk must 
be different in every respect from any human 
beings he had ever seen. He had resolved to 
be very quick in his messages ; but as he read, 


his pace insensibly slackened, and his master j 
(a long, lean man, whose benevolent oounte- l 
nance was somewhat hardened by a firm set 
mouth) met him at the door. 

“ You have loitered.” 

“I just looked into the book, sir; and I am 
afraid I did not come as fast as I intended.” 

“ 1 sent you to carry books, not to read them ; 
and this sort of books would not do you any 
good, but rather harm.” 

“ Please, sir, I thought I had time enough.” 

44 Remember what Poor Richard says, 1 that 
what wo call time enough always proves little 
onough.’ Besides, I have a right to your 
time ; it is all you have to give in exchange 
for my money, and it is as dishonest to 
squander the one as it would be to squander 
the other.” 

“I will never look in a book again, Bir, 
without your leave.” 

It was perhaps strange that, though the 
bookseller had seen as much of what is called 
“the world” — that is, of his own particular 
44 world,” with now and then a peep into its 
higher and lower regions — as most men, and 
been — as kind-natured men invariably are — 
frequently deceived, yet he never doubted the 
integrity of his little messenger’s promise, 
believing ho would keep it to the letter; and 
he turned away without a single additional I 
word of reproof or displeasure ; but Richard j 
heard sundry murmurings and grumblings on 
the stairs — ascending and descending — which 
convinced him that Matty would not be os 
easily pacified as her master. Tho bookseller 
told him ho might go down and have his 
dinner. 

“ Your room would be more plasing than 
your company,” said Matty. Without a word 
ho was returning whence he came. 

14 Where are you going?” she inquired, ve- 
hemently. 

44 You did not wish me to stay.” 

44 But yer master did ; he’s no jer contint 
but when he fills up this bit of a kitchen with 
tagrag and bobtail; but, no matter — there, 
eat your dinner.” 

44 Am I always to dine here P” he said, in a 
hesitating voice. j 

44 Just like tho rest of them ! Yer going to 
find fault with tho blessed food — I knew ye' 
would— -I said so to-day. Says 1, 4 He was too | 
'fond of giving his bread to the dogs, to core 
for his dinner.’ ” 

The woman’s contradictions perplexed the 
boy so much that he could not speak. Moreover, 
he felt a sort of self-reproach for eating all 
that meat, when his mother wanted; this 
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made him more than onoe lay down his knife 
and fork, and look upwards. 

“ Mighty fine eyes ye’ have, to be sure, and 
fond of showing them!” said the sarcastic 
Matty. 

“I'm quite done, thank you,” he said, after 
murmuring a grace ho truly felt. 

“ Come back : what’s to come of what ye* 
choose to lave on yer plate ? Ho you mean 
that I don’t give Peter enough ? He wouldn’t 
think it worth his while to ask for all you’d 
eat in a month. Why ye ’ve left the best cut 
of the silver side! — the daintiness of some 
boys ! I’ll go bail ye 'vo eat yer own weight 
of pudding or hard-bake while ye’ were out ; 
but as master said, ‘ Give him his dinner,’ I’ve 
no notion of yer not eating it ; so, put it up 
in paper, and let me sco the last of yo’ this 
blessed day.” 

Richard thanked her so warmly, that she 
knew, with instinctive feeling, there was somo 
one at home he loved better than himself. 
Her heart softened — or, rather, her mood 
changed. But while she paused, Richard 
thought, and held the piece of meat on tho 
paper she had given him without folding it up. 

“I’d rather not take it, thank you,” said the 
boy, gently. “I’d much rather not take it.” 

“ Poor and proud — poor and proud,” mut- 
tered Matty ; “ but ye* shall take it. I’m not 
to be contradicted by tho likes of you.” 

“ I will not take it,” he said, firmly ; “ Master 
ordered me my dinner, but did not say I was 
to take away anything ; and as it is his — not 
yours — So, thank you — all — ” 

He dared not finish the sentence: Matty 
struck down tho knuckles of both hands vio- 
lently on tho table, and advanced her strongly- 
marked face closo to his : it was illumined by 
fierce anger, and her small, piercing, black 
eyes flashed fire. “ Do ye’ mean to tell me, yo’ 
waspeen, that I’m a thief?” 

“ No — no — no, indeed,” said Richard, back- 
ing out as fast as he could. Still tho flaming 
face and flashing eyes followed him; but 
something arrested his progress — ho could re- 
treat no farther : it was the bookseller, who 
inquired what was tho matter ? Matty mul- 
tiplied and exaggerated: tho little “ nagur” 
had as good as called her a thief. After 
many fruitless exertions to obtain silence, 
tho mastor at last succeeded in hearing the 
truth from Richard. “ She gave me a beau- 
tiful dinner — a fine dinner, ah’ — too good — 
too much — and I could not eat it all ; so she 
desired me to take up what I left, and carry it 
home. It was so kind of her; but I thought 
you would not approve of my taking it It 


was no longer my dinnter, when I had eaten 
all I could : it did not appear to me quite hen 
to give.” 

“ To doubt my right !” commenced Matty; 
but Mr. Whitelock commanded her to listen, 
in a tone sho was little accustomed to. 

“ The lad is right, Matty, it is the proper 
sense of justice and honesty. I am glad to see 
it, Matty, it is not common. You may take 
what you leave in future, my boy ; Matty was 
right, and you were right. No words, Matty.” 
And the master — who was really, like many 
peace-lovers, fearful of noise, and consequently 
gave way more frequently than he ought to do, 
merely to avoid it — seeing that he had, in this 
instance, the advantage, and being well pleased 
with himself, resolved to make a dignified 
exit, and withdrew, thinking — “ An evidence 
of truth, and an evidence of honesty — both in 
one day — both in one day j very pleasing, very 
remarkable.” 

Matty, however, had been offended, and she 
determined to Bhow it. She paced up and 
down tho kitchen, talking loudly to herself. 

“ I’in not tho sort to squander my master’s 
property on comers or goers : I know what’s 
enough for a boy’s dinner ; and, whether he eats 
it or not, there it is, and I havo nothing to do 
with it after ; for Peter scorns scraps. There — 
be off with yc’rself— there’s nothing keeping 
ye that I know of now, ye got yer answer. 
Setting up for honesty, indeed ! as if there was 
no one ever honest before ye.” 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears. “ I do not 
know,” he said, “ why every one should be so 
kind to me.” 

“You young villain!” exclaimed Matty, 
with a flourish of a brobdignag poker, which 
seemed forged by the Cyclops. “ Get out of 
my kitchen this moment ! 'What do ye’ mean 
by saying I’m kind — kind enagh I A mighty 
fine thing yc’ arc to take away my character ! 
Botheration ! is that what I’m como to!” 

Richard flew up tho stairs, concluded his 
evening’s shop-work to his master’s satisfac- 
tion, again went out to distribute and gather 
books, and religiously kept his promise ; never 
paused before a print-shop, nor under a tempt- 
ing lamp-post, to read a sentence ; thought it 
would not become him to be proud, so nodded 
to Ned Brady, at his old corner! Ned hopped 
after him, first on one leg, then on the other, 
and after a brilliant somerset stood right in his 
path. “ Come and watch for a job,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ I don’t want it, thank you ; I’ve a place.” 

“ A place ! Britons never should be slaves t 
I like odd jobs, and freedom ! Lend us a bob.” 
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“ I hove not got it." 

“ Well, then, a brownie.” 

“ I have not even that,” replied Richard. 

Ned eyed him closely. “ To think of your 
turning out Wkcjhat," he said; and ho then 
walked round and round him. “Wo did not 
think we hod such a fine* gentleman for a 
friend, when we said he’d got the lucky 
penny.” 

We were never friends” observed Richard, 
coldly. 

“ Don’t be too up,” was the reply, “ and cut 
a poor cove becauso his toggery is not as fine 
as your’n. Rather small, though, ain’t they ? 
Would just fit me!” He made two or three 
mocking bows round Richard, and vanished, 
playing the cart-wheel — turning o\ cr and over 
— along the street. 

“He carried many a heavy load for me, 
though, when I was in my former hard place, 
and it’s a pity he is such a bad boy in some 
things,” thought Richard, us he trudged on. 
He left the books, offering to do anything else 
he could, at his master's, and felt till the anti- 
cipations of “ home” more delightfully than 
ever, when he saw the candle-light glimmer- 
ing through the chinks of his mother’s shutter. 
The tiny room seemed to him a paradise. The 
widow had finished her embroidery, and was 
netting, so her eyes did not look as strained 
and weary as usual. There was something 
simmering and smelling very savoury on the 
fire ; but Richard put back his hand to pull 
out his piece of beef. It was gone ! 

Richard had no doubt that his quanduin 
“ friend” had picked his pocket, more in lun than 
malice ; and ho was confirmed in the idea by 
seeing a boy’B slmdow on the wall of the oppo- 
site house — Ned, doubtless, waiting to sec 
how he bore liis disappointment. His first 
impulse was to run out and thrash the thief; 
bnt the memory of their nodding companion- 
ship, and of the loads the unfortunate lad had 
carried for him twice or thrice — running off 
with what Richard had staggered under — har- 
monized by the perfumo of the pot an feu , 
taught him forbearance, and tho evening 
passed, as the widow said, “ full of hope.” 
Many such succeeded. Richard well satisfied 
his master, although he was a reserved, pecu- 
liar man, not much known, and less liked ; he 
frequented no public places, and kept little 
society, spending his evenings in making up 
his accounts, arranging his books, and read- 
ing. Matty had often told her confidential 
friend, the milk-woman, that “ one might as 
well live in the home with a corj)8u” adding 
her belief “ that all would be corpses one day, 


for certain ; and the sooner she’was one the 
pleasanter it would be for herself, only that, 
being a lone woman, she thought while peeplo 
had the holy breath of life in their bodies 
they might as well be alive — that was all.” 

Richard had numbered more than -fourteen 
years when he entered Mr. Whiteloek’s ser- 
vice. He managed to keep on speaking terms 
with Matty, for when sho wpuld not talk to 
him she talked at him. He frequently re- 
mained half an hour after all was shut up to 
read to her ; and once when Mr. Whiteloek 
called to her to iequire who was below, she 
answered, in a tone of fierce indignation, that 
it was only “ the stato of Europe, the French 
at another revulsion, and Spain on the top of 
the Pyramids.” 

Richard’s life passed very happily : he was 
gaining knowledge, he was assisting his be- 
loved mother, he was inhaling the atmosphere 
of all others he most enjoyed. Ho had per- 
mission to take home any book at night, pro- 
vided he brought it in the morning ; at first 
ho greedily devoured all that came in his 
wav, but tho reading stock of a third-class j 
library was not likely to feed a mind eager I 
for actual knowledge, and largely compre- 
hensive. Poetry he imbibed fervently; but 
whenever he could get biography or scientific 
hooks, lie dispensed with the luxury of sleep, 
and came with pale cheeks and haggard eyes 
to his employment in the morning. “ Sand- 
ford and Merton,” with its bright lessons of 
practical independence, was his favourite re- 
laxation, and frequently, as he told his mother, 

“he took a plunge” into Franklin’s life as a 
refreshment. Then he wrote copies upon stray 
slips of paper ; worked sums and problems on 
a rough piece of common slate ; read what he 
most admired to his mother, though he was 
often grieved that her enthusiasm did not 
keep paco with his, and that she had little 
relish for anything that “ had not hope in it” 

Then sho would insist on his f /ring to rest, 
when ho was all eagerness to finish a book 
or unravel a mystery — not the transparent 
mystery of a novel, but the mystery of some 
mighty worker in tho business of life ; some 
giant amongst men, who achieved greatness 
though born in obscurity ; some artist, whose 
fame towered towards tho heavens, like the 
tree produced by the grain of mustard-seed ; 
some Lancaster, or Washington, or Howard, 
or Watt, or humble, benevolent Wilderspin, 
revolutionizing sloth into activity, touching 
the eyes of multitudes with a magic wand, so 
that they cried out as one man, Behold, we 
see ! — electrifying nations, calling into exist- 
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enco the dormant powers and sympathies of 
nature and of art ! 

Often his eyes refused to slumber or sleep, 
when, in obcdienco to the gentle request, 
which love turned into a command, ho lay 
down, beneath the shadow of his mother’s 
blessing ; and his brain would throb, and his 
heart beat; and when she slept, he would 
creep from his humble pallet and read by the 
light of the ono lamp which illumined the 
court, and was (so he thought) fortunately 
placed opposite their window. Nqt that the 
boy understood all he read, but he imbibed 
its influence, and, clasping his largo brow 
within his palms, he would weigh and consider, 
and fool, within that narrow room, where 
poverty still lingered— (though then, with their 
simple and few wants, rather as a shadow 
than a substance,) and his heart throbbing as 
he thought, 44 What shall I do to be great ?” 
even, it might have been, when the chastened 
and subdued spirit of his young but almost 
sightless mother murmured in her half broken 
sleep, “ What shall 1 do to be saved f* And 
then, as the spring advanced, and night 
and morning blended sweetly together, he 
hastened to his work joyfully — for ho loved 
the labour that gave him food and knowledge 
—Matty would say his “food went into an ill 
skin — never did credit to mun or martial ;” 
while his silent master, absorbed in liis occu- 
pations, and pretty much abstracted from the 
cvcry-day goings on of his establishment 
— having, as he said of- himself, an honest 
curse of a housekeeper and a jewel of a boy — 
was nevertheless sometimes startled by the 
singular questions Richard asked, meekly and 
modestly seeking for information, from him 
whom his enthusiastic nature believed one of 
the mild lights of literature. 

What will youths who are pampered or 
wooed into learning say of the circulating boy 
of a circulating library, performing the menial 
offices of his station, yet working his mind 
ardently and steadily onward ? 

One evening, after ho had gone out with his 
books, his mother entered the Bhop, timidly 
and with hesitating step, which those w r ho 
struggle against blindness unconsciously as- 
sume. Matty was there, removing some 
papers ; Peter, tho most silent of all dogs, lay 
upon the mat, and Mrs. Holland stumbled 
over him ; Peter only gavo vent to a stifled 
remonstrance, but that was enough % to set 
Matty into a passion. 

“ Couldn’t you see the dog !” she exclaimed. 
“If you war a customer tin times over you 
had no call to the baste; lie’s neither pens, 
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ink, wafers, books, nor blotting-paper— no, 
nor the writer of a book — to be trampled 
under your feet.” 

“ I did not see him,” she said meekly. 

41 Can't you use your eyes P” 

The unconscious roughness cut like a razor. 

“I did,” she replied, turning her large, 
sorrowful, and dimmed eyeballs towards 
Matty — 41 1 did ; I used them night and day 
until it was the will of God to take away their 
light.” 

“ God look down upon you ! ” exclaimed tho 
woman, tenderly. 44 Sure it isn’t going blind 
you are — a young woman liko you to go 
blind!” 

44 1 wanted to see Mr. Whitelock,” she said, 
without heeding Matty’s observation. “I 
wanted to speak a few words to him." 

Matty loved a gossip. She never suspected 
the fair, frail, trembling woman, “going 
blind,” to be Richard’s mother. Ho never 
mentioned his mother’s blindness; he could 
not speak of it; he hoped it would never be 
worse than it was. She could still read, and 
do plain work ; and so Matty heard not of it. 
She had nothing particular to do that evening, 
and the sight of a stranger did her good, be- 
cause she expected a gossip. 

44 Master can’t always be interrupted,” she 
replied, “particularly by them he doesn’t 
know ; but if you will tell me your name and 
business, I’ll sec what can bo done for you.” 

“ I am Richard’s mother.” 

44 Think of that now ! We do our best with 
him, poor boy !— but he’s an unruly member.” 

44 Richard !” exclaimed the poor woman, in 
a tone of dismay. 

44 Aye, indeed ; that is, he’s not so jist at 
the prisent time, but he’ll become so, like all 
the rest of them boys, ono of these days.” 

44 God forbid !” ejaculated tho widow. 

44 Amin !” said Matty ; 44 but he’ll be sure to 
como to it at last.” 

44 Come to what!” enquired the alarmed 
mother. 

“To all sorts and kinds of contrariness,” 
replied Matty, rapidly ; 44 boys can’t help it, 
you see ; it’s their nature ; they’re not patient, 
bidable, gentle creatures liko us — not they! 
Mischief, and all kinds of murther, and up- 
setting, and latch-keys, and fidgets, and police 
courts, and going out at nights, and staying 
out all day (though that’s a good riddance), 
and boxing, and apple stealing, fidling in 
love, and kicking up shindies .” 

44 1 beg your pardon, but I do not under- 
stand you,” interrupted Mrs. Dolland, with 
more determination than she had exercised 
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for years. She felt as if this strange, abrupt, 
half-mad woman was stringing together a set 
of accusations against her child. 

“ I’m obleeged to you, ma’am, for the com- 
pliment,” said Matty, dropping a curtsey; 
“ but, as that’s neither here nor there, what’s 
your business with the masther P” 

“That I can only tell himself,” she re- 
plied. 

“ Well,” muttered Matty, “ that beats — ! 
But the women now have no modesty. Them 
English is all a silent set — no sociability in 
them. Tell himself! — as if it wasn’t more 
natural for a half-blind craythur like that to 
discoarso a woman than a man. Well, well ! 
No wonder my hair’s gone gray and my heart 
hard!” 


There was something almost courtly in 
Mr. Whitelock’s manner of addressing women. 
People in his own class of life, who observed 
it, thought it ridiculous, and never speculated 
as to how this politeness became engrafted on 
his nature. He placed a seat for Mrs. Dol- 
land in his little parlour, and, though it was a 
warm autumn evening, he moved it to keep 
her out of the air, that blew over a box of 
yellowish, stunted mignionettc, and two sickly 
wallflowers, which graced the sill of his back 
window ; ho also pushed his own chair as far 
as ho could from the widow’s, but, like all 
persons with impaired vision, she moved 
nearer to him, and turned her restless eyes 
towards the door. 

“ It is shut close,” said the bookseller. 


VIRGINIA DARE. 

BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

[The first-born child of English parents in the Western World was the grand -daughter of Governor 
White, who planted a short-lived colony at Roanoke, Virginia, In the year 1587.] 


'Twab lovely in the deep greenwood 
Of old Virginia’s glade, 

Ere the sharp axe amid its boughs 
A fearful chasm had made ; 

Long spikes of rich catalpa flowers, 

Hung pendent from the tree, 

And the moqudia’s ample cup 
O’erflow’d with fragranco free ; 

And through the shades the antler’d door, 
Like fairy visions flew. 

And mighty vines from tree to tree 
Their wealth of clusters threw, 

While winged odours from the hills 
Reviving welcome bore, 

To greet the stranger-bands that camu 
From Albion’s distant shore. 

Up rose their roofs in copse and dell, 

Oat peal’d the labourer’s horn, 

And graceful through the broken mould 
Peer’d forth their tassell’d com ; 

While from one rose-encirclcd bower, 

Hid in tho nested grove, 

Came, blending with the robin’s lay, 

The lullaby of love. 

There sang a mother to her babe — 

A mother young and fair — 

M No flower like thee adorns the vale, 

O sweet Virginia Dare ! 

Thou art the lily of our love, 

The forest’s sylph-like queen, 

The first-born bud from Saxon stem 
That this New World hath seen ; 

“ Thy father’s axe in thieket rings, 

To fell the kingly tree ; 

Thy grandsire sails o’er ocean-brine — 

A gallant man is he ! 


And when once more, from England’s realm, 
He comes with bounty rare, 

A thousand gifts to thee he’ll bring, 

Mine own Virginia Dare ! ” 

As sweet that mother’s loving tones 
Their warbled music slicd, 

As though in proud baronial hall, 

O’er silken cradle-bed ; 

No more the pomps and gaudes of life ■ 
Maintain’d their strong control. 

For holy love's new gift had shed 
Fresh greenness o’er her soul. 

And when the husband from his toil 
Return'd at closing day, 

How dear to him the lowly homo 
Where all his treasures lay. 

“0 Ellinor ! ’cis naught to me, 

The hardship or the storm, 

While thus thy blessed smile I see. 

And clasp our infant’s form.” 

No secret sigh o’er pleasures lost 
Convuls'd their tranquil breast, 

For where the pure affections dwell, 

Tho heart hath perfect rest. 

So fled the Summer’s balmy prime, 

The Autumn’s golden wing, 

And Winter laid his hoary head 
Upon tho lap of Spring. 

Yet oft, with wily, wary step, 

The red-brow’d Indian crept 
Close round his pale-faced neighbour’s home, 
And listen’d while they slept ; 

But fierce Wingina, lofty chief, 

Aloof, their movements eyed. 

Nor courteous bow’d his plumed head, 

Nor check’d hia haughty stride. 
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John White leap’d from his vessel’s prow, 
He had braved the boisterous sea, 

And boldly rode the mountain-wave, — 

A stalwart man was he. 

John White leap’d from his vessel’s prow, 
And joy was in his eye ; 

For his daughter’s smile had lured him on 
Amid the stormiest sky. 


Where is the glorious Saxon vine 
We set so strong and fiurt" 

The stern grey rooks in mockery smiled, 
And coldly answered "wha*/" 

“ Ho I flitting savage 1 stay thy step, 
And tell — ’ But light as air 
He vanish’d, and the falling stream 
Responsive murmured — u where / ” 


Where were the roofs that fleck’d the green T 
The smoke-wreaths curling high 1 
He colls — he shouts — the cherish’d names, 
But Echo makes reply. 

“ Where art thou, Ellinor 1 my child ! 

And sweet Virginia Dare I 
O silver cloud, that cleaves the blue 
Like angel’s wing , — say where/ 

Hartford , Connecticut, May 10th, 1852. 


So, o’er the ruin'd palisade, 

The blacken'd threshold-stone, 
The funeral of colonial hope, 

That old man wept— alone t 
And mournful rose nis wild lament, 
^ In accents of despair, 

For the lost daughter of his love, 
And young Virginia Dare. 


THE VALE OF TINTERN. 


The banks of the Wye, in Monmouthshire, 
present to the traveller a continued series of 
the most beautiful and varied landscapes that 
tho eye can dwell upon; and perhaps the 
fairest portion, certainly that which contains 
the greatest combination of picturesque ob- 
jects, will be found in that known as “ The 
Vale of Tintem.” How grandly tho hills 
sweep down on cither side to the winding 
river, sheltering from the wintry blast the 
magnificent ruins of the ancient Abbey, and 
forming, in the distance, a noble background 
to the picture, lessening in intensity of colour 
till earth and sky are scarcely distinguishable 
from each other. “ The Devil’s Pulpit,” from 
which point the artist has token his view, 
seems a strange misnomer; it should rather 
have been designated the “Altar of the 
Deity,”— if the term might be used without 
profanity, — whence He manifests His power, 
mid goodness, and glory, in decking the earth 
with beauty, and giving it to us “ richly to 
enjoy.” 

Excellent judges of what would administer 
to tho pleasures of sense, as well as of that re- 
tirement generally considered conducive, to 
study and meditation, were “tlio monks of 
old.” Look where one will for the remains of 
monastic and religious houses, we invariably 
find them standing among pleasant pastures 
and beside refreshing waters — meadows yield- 
ing their fruits, and streams their finny tribes, 
for tho gratification of those who had fled 
from tho follies and vanities of tho world, but 
who could still find pleasure in its natural 
beauties, and were by no means insonsible to 
the advantages derived from a well-conducted 
cuisine. Tintem, Netley, Bolton, Kirkstall, 
and asoorc other names that one might readily 


recall to mind, are loft to proclaim the fact, 
that they considered there was a time for all 
things, and that it formed no part of them 
duty to reject the good things the bounty of 
Providence had spread out before them, or 
rather, it was more becoming to seek out and 
apply them to their own purposes, spiritual 
and corporeal. 

Tintern, which looks in the picture scarcely 
larger than a dove-cot embosomed in trees, 
stands on the right bank of the Wye, about 
nine miles below Monmouth. It was founded 
in 1131, by Walter de Clare, for the Cistercian 
monks, or Beraardines, a branch of the Bene- 
dictines, who were also called White Monks, 
from the colour of their habit It has been 
remarked, that this order, or fraternity of 
monkhood, almost invariably erected their 
monasteries in secluded localities, and they 
were always dedicated to St Mary. The Cis- 
tercians were transplanted from Normandy, 
in 1128, by Walter Giifttrd, Bishop of Win- 
chester, who placed them in his newly-founded 
abbey of Waverley, in Surrey, of which no 
vestiges now remain. This was the first house 
of the order established in England, though 
for a long time precedence was given to the 
abbey of Furness, in Lancashire. The extent 
and power of the Cistercians may be gathered 
from the fact that, when Henry VIII. sup- 
pressed all monastic establishments, they 
possessed thirty-six greater monasteries and 
thirty-nine of less importance, besides twenty- 
six nunneries ; and their revenues amounted 
to nearly nineteen thousand pounds — an enor- 
mous sum in those days. 

The chapel of Tintem Abbey was com- 
menced by Roger de Bigod, Earl of Norfolk : 
the abbots and monks celebrated their first 
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mass within it in 1268. At the dissolution, 
the site was granted by Henry VIII. to Henry, 
second Earl of Worcester j the entire property 
now belongs to the Duke of Beaufort. 

The speed of the “iron horse” has now 
brought this most attractivo spot within an 
easy day’s journey of our vast metropolis; 
and, indeed, if wo remember rightly, during 
the last great year of sight-seeing, “ excursion 
trains” started from London early in the 
morning, whirled hundreds down to Bristol, 
who were there embarked upon steam-boats, 
carried up the Avon to its junction with the 
Wye, then past Chepstow, another most beau- 
tiful locality, up to Tintern, and, sufficient 
time being allowed for full inspection of its 
loveliness, were brought back by the same 
route, arriving at London on the evening of 
the same day. 

Sailing up the Wye, the traveller cannot 
but be impressed with the charming scenery 
that surrounds him on all sides ; but his de- 
light receives a fresh and vigorous impulse 
when he approaches the ruins of the old 
abbey, which afford the most striking indica- 
tion of the wealth, magnificence, and taste of 
the religious brotherhood to whom it belonged. 
It stands on a gently rising eminence, and 
was originally built in the form of a cathedral, 


having a nave, north and south aisles, tran- 
sept, and choir, with & tower rising from the 
intersections. The roof and tower have fallen, 
but the exterior, viewed from a distanco, is 
still eminently beautiful, hut excelled by the 
yet more striking appearance of the interior, 
os the visitor enters the western doorway. 
From this point the eye traverses along the 
range of stately columns, and, passing under 
the lofty arches that once supported the tower, 
rests upon the grand eastern window at the 
termination of the choir. From the length of 
the nave, the height of tho walls, the imposing 
form of the pointed arches — the style of tho 
edifice is that known as Early English deco- 
rated — and the size of the cast window, the 
first impressions one receives arc thoso of 
grandeur and sublimity ; but, on a closer exa- 
mination, these feelings arc combined with 
those of admiration at the regularity of the 
plan, the elegance and lightness of the archi- 
tecture, and the exceeding delicacy of the 
ornamental work, mingled, and partly covered 
in some portions, as it is, with a profusion of 
wild flowers, and masses of ivy and other 
climbing plants. We are accustomed to ex- 
claim against the barbarisms of past ages, but 
how much have not these ages taught us of 
the noble and the beautiful ! 


BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY.* 


THE CANARY. 

( Fringilla Canaria ; Passerine Order.) 

“Thou little, sportive, airy tiling, 

That trmmi’wt so oft thy yellow wing, 

And cheerful pour’st thy ln\ , 

In sprightly uotes, clear, rapid, gay ; 

As jocund in thy grated dome. 

As thou ut liberty did'st roam.” 

The antecedents of this deservedly popular 
species are now of little importance, the whole 
aspect of the race differing from the original 
Btock. Accidental circumstances first caused 
the introduction of the canary-finch into Eu- 
rope, about the fourteenth century. Aldro- 
vondus and Gessner arc the first naturalists, in 
the sixteenth, who named it os “ a great rarity.” 

Tho earliest tame birds in Europe w r crc 
reared in Italy : the veniuron of that country 
bears more resemblance to the wild stock, that 
had dark plumage, and but little song, than to 
our “musician of the chamber.” It is, however, 


* Continued from page 36 . 



worthy of remark, that birds -with dark eyes 
ore stronger than those with red: the latter 
are the pale and yellow colour. The effects of 
naturalisation, alliances formed, changes of 
climate, and art, combine to produce more 
beautiful birds, and better songsters, ill the 
domestic canary. 

A description of this bird, sui generis , would 
be useless, when to the tliirty varieties in 
Button’s time so many have 6inco been added. 
Tho two principal distinctions adopted by the 
“London societies” for tho rearing of the 
“fancy finch” are technically “jonks, or jon- 
quils (plain), gay or spangled (variegated).” 
The mealy, or dim white, is the ordinary colour 
of the German canary ; the Dutch birds arc of 
a brighter hue. Richness of colour is the great 
object sought for in the “.fancy finch j” and 
this state of regularity and perfection has taken 
generations to perfect. The “ properties” re- 
quisite for “ a show bird ” it is hero unnecessary 
to detail — the peculiar mode of rearing them 
causing great delicacy and deterioration of 
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voice. As a general rule, match your birds 
with their opposites, A fine jonk cock, paired 
with a green hon, produces pied birds, rich in 
colour, hardy, and good songsters. Clear birds 
are preferred by many amateurs : they ore to 
be obtained by “ putting up” a bright jonquil 
epek with a mealy-coloured hen. The results 
will bo doubtful, unless some knowledge has 
been obtained of non-adulteration of colour in 
the progenitors on both sides — that mole and 
female have been bred from clear birds — 
as canaries “throw back” to the old colour, 
which, if it had an admixture of black, may be 
reproduced. These startling particulars arc 
immaterial, unless for the indulgence of pleas- 
ing the eye. I should attend more closely to 
temper, disposition, health, and song. A good 
bird is straight and taper, he has power over 
his notes, sings with case, and beats out, 
by his insinuating language, “ the little fat 
man ” 

My experience is so decidedly in favour of 
the true German canary, that I am only pre- 
pared to advocate the system I pursued. I 
matched my birds, both Germans, (irrespective 
of colour,) and found that, although at first an 
expensive arrangement, the production had all 
the hardy health of the English, with the 
truest perfection of Bong : beyond the fact of 
the parent bird remaining in the same apart- 
ment, no particular tuition was afforded. One 
“ family,” especially, named par excellence “ the 
Smiths” — most numerous ! — kept up a first-rate 
character ; and, after enjoying connubial bliss, 
in “ semi-detached houses," “ Mr. and Mrs. 8.” 
were turned into my large aviary-cage, which 
was six feet in length, with a dome sufficiently 
large to furnish sleeping apartments for forty 
birds, home and foreign. In one end of the 
cage the matron established herself, to my 
regret, in a box appropriated to Wax wills, 
and there she lived and loved. One of her 
heirs, born in a crowd, is now six years old, 
and a splendid bird, without an horn’s ailment. 

It is easy to account for the superiority I 
state. Our birds are mostly ill-treated' in 
cages; hung out of windows, in an easterly 
wind or a hot sun ; unprotected, oven within 
the house, from draughts of air ; left unco- 
vered during moult, and exposed to nightly 
change of temperature from the same cause: 
the consequences ore, their notes become harsh, 
* (may have been originally so by descent,) both 
by imitation of the notes of other birds, and 
from the effects of cold — too much dependence 
being placed on native strength. There arc 
some— we hope many — exceptions : if the 
birds selected for breeding con be procured 


from a good stock, direct Aram Manchester, 
York, or Norfolk, or from a London dealer, on 
whom dependence may be placed as to early 
associations and pedigree, if possible ; but, as 
these are remote contingencies, I prefer the 
German stock ; tho objection on the score of 
delicacy is removed by the young being accli- 
matised. 

Canaries should not be paired before the end 
of April. The birds of the latest broods have 
tho sweetest notes: the first are fierce and 
impatient in song; besides, early nestlings 
have the chances of a severe spring to contend 
with. Both for song and for breeding, the male 
should be two years old : he is then post tho 
age for taking up false notes, and will havo 
dignity in his paternal department of feeding 
his offspring. It is advanced by experimen- 
talists, that, the lady being older causes on 
increase of male birds. 

’Hie breeding-cages should be placed in a 
loom having the morning sun : the effect on 
the temper and temperament of tho parents is 
great ; the aspect has a direct influence on the 
young, making them more softly beautiful, and 
more hcaltliily prepared for their earliest trial 
■ — the first moult. I recommend a large wire- 
fronted cage — top, sides, and back of mahogany 
— with a moveable division ; two nests at the 
ends (which should each have a wire door). I 
never use ncst-bags or boxes : the latter are 
harsh, the former subject to red mites. My 
plan is this : I paste a piece of calico over 
an oil-flnsk ; when dry, cut it across, to re- 
move it from the bottle, and thus two nests 
arc ready. Line them with one fold of flan- 
nel, very smooth, cutting away superfluous 
pieces. The custom of furnishing hair and 
moss, I think objectionable; the cage, tho 
water, and tho food are soiled, and the bird 
makes and unmakes her nest before incubation, 
becoming restless and dissatisfied. An expe- 
rienced matron does not always approve of a 
deficiency in tho “raw material,” and will 
borrow a few feathers from her breast. At 
the same time, as birds, like men, have their 
antipathies, let not a good hen bo disappointed 
on rational grounds, 1 propose the adoption. 
Some are sufferers from “perspiration,” ori- 
ginating, I think, in tho excessive heat and 
small si/e of box-ncsts ; parasites, that destroy 
their nestlings, arc produced by this ailment. 

I do not advise any remedies such as I havo * 
read of— “salt and water,” and warm bathing 
—either would drive the hen from her duties. 
Good strengthening food should bo given ; and 
if her weakness continues, prevent her from 
sitting again for the season. Some keep two 
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hens in one cage, and a division between. 
Polygamy does ndt answer ; ladies are jealous, 
the progeny ill-tempered. Birds having the 
range of the room, select their own partners ; 
and unless some choice birds ore to be matched, 
let nature alone. 

I close this portion of my subject, by enjoin- 
ing that cages may be so constructed as not to 
disturb the parent bird, and at the same time 
convenient for the supply of food, and for the 
usual attention to cleanliness ; on which latter 
subject there have been mistaken opinions— I 
trust, now obsolete — that it is hurtful. The 
arrangements for an aviary must proceed on a 
more extended scale. The period of incubation 
is thirteen days ; for fifteen more the parent 
birds must be provisioned, twice daily , with 
scalded rape-seed, in one vessel, and the fourth 
portion of a hard-boiled egg, mixed with roll, 
squeezed out of water in another ; and take 
care, or your nestlings will perish, that this food 
is not left to sour. On the fifteenth day, the 
young feed themselves ; then begins the trying 
time. The food is the same ; the males begin 
to warble; the lady sits again; the father 
gives his doily lessons, and ut a month old the 
new generation may leave the maternal wing* — 
find a new home. Then it is the period when 
succulent food is replaced by seed : then the 
danger. Let the transition be gradual, or the 
“wasting fever,” or “Burfcit, intervenes. I 
found but one cure : a handful of groundsel to 
a pint of water, boiled dow n to half the quan- 
tity; make fresh as required, and give it ill 
the drinking vessel. In all my cages 1 put a 
lump of rock salt, and pounded mortar. 

The diversity of opinions as to the superiority 
of the German canaries, being best esteemed 
for their song, yet objected to on the score of 
liability to loss of voice, suggests a glance at 
the causes of the good and the evil. In the 
HartzgebUrge there is a mining district, called 
Andrcsbfirge : the occupants of the ranges of 
the little dwellings arc the families of the 
miners, who rear from 40,000 to 50,000 canaries 
yearly. At three wocks old their education 
begins, they hear but the best Hinging, from 
nightingales and woodlarks, and are, so far, 
perfect at three months old. Self-interest on 
the part of the dealers prevents these very 
imitative birds from hearing bad singing ; for, 

* A friend of mine was very proud of her four 
nestling canaries ; when, one morning, she heard a 
great squeaking and fluttering in her aviary, and 
found that it proceeded from the desire the old 
birds had to peck the feathers off the young birds, 
to line afresh their nest for the anticipated eggs. 
The young brood were obliged to seek the shelter 
of a new cage.-— F.d. 


while their aptitude for learning is in one 
sense desirable, on the other hand, it is unsafe 
to allow any canoiy-flnch to be within hearing 
of bad singing till he is at least two years old: 
hence the defects of most English birds. I do 
not say that when imported all are good 
singers ; for from it. A first-rate bird will cost 
from three to five guineas. 

The mode of life adopted by the miners 
causes delicacy. Bred in an atmosphere totally 
heated by stoves, the transition to a cold and I 
damp climate is in its effects calculated to pro- 
duce hoarseness — that complaint from which ■ 
vocalists, the animal hipe implume , of foreign i 
lands suffer. 1 have had German birds, bought 
them from the foreign dealers, and I have 
taken some pains to obtain opinions ; and I can 
safely pronounce that one year’s acclimatising, 
one year’s trial of food, will enable the amateur 
to understand his bird. The first moulting 
season is dangerous : pass over that, and your 
little companion is as safe as any. The cruel 1 
carelessness of life shown in the ordinary treat- 
men t of one of our poor natives is rarely 
practised on an expensive pet. Keep your 
“ German” warm the first year ; cover half his j 
cage at night ; during moult, put baize round 
his cage by day also, except in front ; accord- 
ing to his strength , reduce the temperature the 
second year. All these attentions are impera- i 
tive, in consequence of stove-rearing: it is i 
not therefore necessary to treat other birds, 1 

more hardy, in the same way, but do not j 

therefore slight and ill-treat a British songster. I 
You will find him as social, merry, and attach- j 
ing as the foreign favourite : he has the same 
amount of animal feeling, an equal desire to J 
plcusc, as just a claim upon your mercy and 
kindness. 

I have known birds given away in disgust 
when they becamo hoarse — tlieir glory had 
departed ! — and those same birds were cured, 
and live. This serious malady is caused chiefly 
by cold — sometimes by “over-singing.” For 
the cure, scald some rupc-see i, make it into a 
paste, with roll-crumbs, or sweet bun, and pour 
over it almond oil. Give as little seed as will 
content the patient; allow nothing heating; 
leave a vessel with new milk in his cage ; keep 
him warm, and in a quiet place ; and by per- 
severing steadily, the sufferer will become “ the 
gayest of the gay.” 

For the food of all canaries, I prefer equal * 
portions of turnip-seed, millet, canary, and 
flax seeds. I say “ turnip ” advisedly, for the 
“ summer rape,” on which the German vendors 
insist, can only be distinguished by “ growers,” 
and the kind usually sold is so rank and hitter. 
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that birds scatter it about, and will only eat it 
if unavoidable. I admit that it is better to 
give the foreign visitor more turnip-seed in 
proportion to tho others named, as they are 
reared upon it Hemp should not be allowed, 
except as a bonne bouche . German paste, 
groats, bread and milk, and oil the etceteras 
named as the “soft food’ 1 of the granivorous 
class, in addition. A fig, a bit of apple, the 
pips especially, will be esteemed as delicate 
morceaux by your companions. Be sparing, 
during incubation and rearing, of green food, 
and never give it during frost The original 
canaries camo from marshy lands: to their 
descendants baths ore second nature ; a hardy 
Briton will immerse himself in snow. Der 
canaricnvogel ought to be supplied with a 
tepid bath in cold weather ; but in neither case 
refuse the luxury for which their nature yearns. 

I heard of a merry little fellow allowed to 
roam about the room, (os all my birds do at 
proper times,) that, to remind his mistress of 
his “ want,” used to go through the evolutions 
of a wash and a splash in one of the chimney 
ornaments, its ridiculous flutterings ceasing 
when water was supplied : like the beggar and 
the bormecido, it gladly relinquished the empty 
vessel for the full one. 

There is another “ supply,” upon which I 
would strenuously insist, its advantages being 
threefold ; I allude to sand— from sea or river 
matters not. London is fortunately provided 
with it on sale, and of a kind especially adapted 
for finches and other small birds. For loxins, 

I added rough gravel ; for it is not generally 
understood that when any imprisoned bird, 
including poultry, is seen to carry about a 
pebble, taking up and laying it down, he is en- 
gaged in measuring and weighing its fitness. 
This mark of intelligence was hinted to me, and 
I followed up my observations to the closest 
experiments, with a satisfactory assurance to 
myself and others, and no worse effect to those 
experimented upon, than a little loss of temper 
during the progress of “tho sliding scale” 
principle. As soon as the proper size graVel 
was left in the cage, the withdrawal of choice 
was forgiven. It is one thing to keep birds 
for the amusement of the possessor only ; in 
such cose, an inanimate object might eq uall y 
answer, where life is forgotten in self: it is 
another, and a better aim, to become an in- 
quirer into Nature. 

I was once, and lately, told, that a gentleman 
who really does love his birds, yet may not 
have had opportunities for tho better under- 
standing of their management, brought to 
London, en route home from abroad, a collec- 
TOL. I. N. 8. 


tion — say about eighteen fine specimens. He 
requested, on his arrival, td^have some sand 
provided: the day following found eleven 
birds dead! The narrator considered that 
deleterious matter had been accidentally mixed 
with the gravel. I am of opinion the deaths 
arose through necessary abstinence from the 
natural and ouly aid to digestion provided for 
these “ tenants of land, air, and ocean.” 

In my walks, I frequently offer advice to the 
uneducated classes on two subjects relative 
to their charges — “no sand,” “placed in 
draughts” — and, liko all gratuitous offerings, 
it goes for nothing. I wish I could assert that 
to the ignorant these cruelties are alone con- 
fined. 

In confinement, moulting is a disease ; for 
birds on the wing, Nature supplies an abun- 
dance of food — a provision needful, when there 
is an extra demand on the strength. The well- 
doing of a cage-bird will greatly dopond on 
previous wholesome feeding, and warmth during 
the malady. For a hardy canary, it will be 
sufficient to place the cage in a cheerful, worm 
situation, out of all draughts; for the more 
I delicate German and Dutch birds, I would 
cover the cage, except in front, with brown 
paper, pasted on, or with wash-leather, or thin 
baize ; and when this trying process is over, 
the winter will have set in, and the removal 
must be gradual — in some cases not done at all. 

I give less green food at the time — more lettuce 
and maw seeds. I do not find much advantage 
in iron-water — none in saffron. I sometimes 
add liquorice-root to the drinking vessel, or 
give toast and water. My chief dependence is 
on egg, roll-crumbs, and German paste, and on 
a vessel with milk. A partial moult is more 
remarkable with canaries and tho new con- 
tinent. productions than with our own birds ; 
it shows itself prior to tho pairing season ; the 
entire change takes place in autumn. 

I do not think that canaries are more subject 
to diseases than other birds deprived of their 
natural freedom. I never had a bird with 
parasites, and I chiefly attribute their infesting 
cages to want of proper attention, or to a care- 
less purchase. I shall be, at a future writing, 
tempted to give on excellent receipt for cure, if 
only for the Bake of sparing suffering pets from 
the really cruel prescriptions in vogue. Cramps 
should be treated by administering a warm 
bath, and fits by a cold one ; but as these arise 
from two causes quite opposed, the subject will 
be elsewhere treated of en grand . 

The Dutch or Belgian canaries are held in 
great estimation by most amateurs; their per- 
fection being, that while perching, the beak 
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and tail, in their propinquity, nearly form a 
circle. They hive their merits, also. When 
German hen-birds are scarce, the Dutch lady 
is chosen, and she rarely fails in her duties. I 
think them, however, inferior in figure and 
! song to a good German. Not bo their country- 

i men! At least twelve Dutch and Belgian 

| cities have “ societies" in their honour, where 
I premiums are given for “ a shapely, well-com- 
plexioned, long-bodied bird;" the most influ- 
ential of which is that of St Cecilia, where the 
distinguished bird is entitled to the initials 
F.S.C. Classical associations connect them- 
selves, also : in all the paintings of Gerard Dow, 
and Netschcr, my subject is to be found ; and 
it is stated by more than one competent autho- 
rity, that the original cost of the birds therein 
I depicted exceeded the original price of the 
! paintings. 

j And what ore the characteristics of this far- 
j filmed bird P Widely as his name has spread, 
j he deserves his distinctions. With numerous 
I virtues, and but few vices, he has won a corner 
| in many a heart : grateful, loving and social, 
pert, saucy, and playful, he puts his little pipe 
in competition with mirth, laughter, and con- 
versation. He will be heard ; he has “ a voice 
potential in the senate;" his endearing ways 
of recognising one beloved presence, of acknow- 
ledging “the goods the gods provide him,” 
have a degree of character beyond mere animal 
instinct P Who has not a story to tell of “ the 
pet of the family?" 

The following anecdotes form but a portion 
of a collection : — A friend of mine had attached 
his bird by the usual process of “ gifts," but he 
“respected words” still more; pending the 
toilet, “ Dick" was indulged with conversa- 
tions, and from “ early mom to dewy eve" he 
enjoyed himself as canaries are wont to do in 
solitude — he ate, drank, and sung — and then 
the conversazione was renewed with his friend 
on his return home. One hapless day, some 
little visitors, intruding on Dick's presence, 
allowed him to escape ; he found tho sunshine 
and the flowers charming; the delinquents 
were alarmed ; on and on in luxurious travel- 
ling he went; the household turned out; to 
coaxing or to trapping he was equally averse ; 
farther and farther still he fled. His master 
was met by a simultaneous burst of sorrow, 
explanations, and excuses — Dick was “no- 
whore !" One moment’s withdrawal from the 
Babel of voices, and his really fond master 
proceeded to search out and to talk to tho 
wanderer: he was shortly answered; gra- 
i dually, though yet unseen, the solo became an 
animated duo s and in a short period tho 


canary had, from tree to tree, traversed a long 
avenue, and finally voluntarily entered the 
cage held by his owner. I regret to say, that 
his death proved the truth of the influence of 
the kindly and endearing effect of one voice 
upon his gratitude and affection. His friend 
left home : the bird was removed from the 
usual room, hung up out of the way of all 
petting, but well kept; and he was found 
dead. Young, and without ailment— in truth, 
he pined away ! 

I now relate a family trait— canaries, father 
and son, the whole actors. The elder gentle- 
man, aged twenty-one, was very infirm ; and 
his strength had departed — his mandibles no 
longer obeyed his will With every desire on 
the part of his kind mistress to smooth the 
difficulties of his venerable life, this was a case 
she could not possibly anticipate. Canary, 
JUs, was observed to look earnestly and repeat- 
edly at his papa. An evcr-watchful care on 
the part of the lady induced hor to put the two 
cages side by side, and soon it was observed 
that the younger bird (aged fifteen years) 
shelled seed, with which, through the double 
wires, he fed his parent. This story is not 
apocryphal ; I have it from a friend of the lady 
to whom the birds belong, and hope to realise 
the promise made me of on introduction to her 
and to the modern “ pious Eneas.” 

With reference to the longevity of birds, I 
have been in company with the possessor of the 
very Methuselah of canaries — he is, without 
mistake, twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
old. Some doubts having been started as to 
the fact, and suggestions thrown out as to the 
possibility of the original bird having died, 
and being replaced by some attendant to avert 
blame, the lady, on whose strict veracity there 
cannot be a second opinion, says the bird had 
been for a few times (a very few months) out 
of her sight ; yet he was always in the charge 
of some of tho family ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that he is the same individual that 
has been her pet through this almost incredible 
number of years ; some peculiarities of temper 
and disposition supplying the proof (if any 
was needed) that he is himself. 

In the year 1839, there was a talking canary 
in London. Tho exhibitor was making a rapid 
fortune ; but the greed of gain defeated itself— 
a few months afterwards, the poor bird died. 
This victim to an unnatural state of existence 
was a tame and beautiful bird, and did what 
few parrots can be induced to do— spoke with 
veiy little solicitation, and a few grains of 
hempseed. The exhibition took place several 
times daily; the room lighted with gas, even 
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when there was daylight. The words were — 
"Pretty Pick" " Pretty Queen * Save the 
Queen " — and these, with some other phrases, 
were pronounced as distinctly as they could 
have been by human organs, but with a sound 
totally different; the canary’s, unlike a parrot’s, 
voice, retained its own chirrup. 

I have been told that at Kensington there is 
a canary ventriloquist. My informant, struck 
by the double sounds, looked about for a second 
cage ; the lady of the house entering, stated 
the fact, ftwil assured the astonished hearers 
that their wnafalra was one of daily occur- 
rence. 

Had t not been eye-witness to a circum- 
stance I am about to relate, I should fear to be 
its narrator. A pet, par excellence , of that 
daring, saucy, yet loving, kind, that endears 
itself to its owner, flew from its cugc at the 
first opportunity, daily, into my hand; it 
fondled, nestled, fed, and bathed, in close fa- 
miliarity : nothing seemed to startle the little 
creature. I had another canary, not tame, and 
on object of perfect unconcern to his neighbour. 
He died. I had him on my extended hand, 
looking as I feel on seeing a dead bird. “ Tiny ” 
left his cage, fluttered towards me, retired, and 
never again could I induce him to renew his 


love-tokens — to become “njine own ftffifll ar 
friend!" I have not, though yours have 
elapsed, been able to decide whether terror or 
jealousy affected the bird. 

I shall close my subject by one observation : 
that there is no bird more easily treated, none 
more inclined to be grateful, than are many 
canaries ; but few good songsters. To keep 
these imitative birds in the training necessary, 
let them have no inferior company until after 
the moult of the second year ; and of whatever 
quality is your captive, treat him with such 
mercy as all that are endowed with life are 
entitled to at the liands of their captors. 

The limits of my space do not permit of even 
a glance at Hybrids. The congeners of the 
present subject will take their own places, 
when particulars of the difficulties, as also tho 
advantages, of cross-pairing shall be treated 
of; also aviary management, where “ plurali- 
ties” may be permitted. And here I must say 
a word in favour of hen-birds ; they are fre- 
quently carelessly treated — often discarded 
after “ the season " — when self-interest at least 
should induce their possessors to give them 
simply fair treatment ; a large 6torc-cage, if 
numerous, and to be placed in a separate room 
from the singcre. 
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Chapter ii.— The Champion. 


The Emperor Henry IV. of Germany, the 
husband of the falsely accused Empress, was 
one of the bravest and most unfortunate 
princes who ever sat upon a tlirouo. He had 
succeeded his father, Henry the Black, iu 
1036, at the ago of six years, and the diet had 
given to Agnes of Aquetainethe administration 
of the affiurs of state during his minority. But 


the princes and barons of Germany feeling 
themselves humiliated by their subjection to a 
foreign female, revolted against the empire, 
and Otho Margrave of Saxony commenced 
that series of civil wars, in which the 
Emperor was destined to consume his life. 
Thus Henry IV. was always engaged in con- 
tests* first with his uncles, and then with his 
son * flflwifttimpa an emperor, sometimes a fugi- 
tive; to-day a proscribe^ to-morrow pro- 
scribed ; but always a “ man of war and woe," 


• Continued from page 53. 


even in his greatest triumphs. After having 
deposed Pope Gregory VII.— after having, in 
expiation of that sacrilege, crossed the Apen- 
nines on foot, his staff in his hand, like a men- 
dicant, in the depth of winter— after having 
waited three days in the court of the Castle of 
Canassa without clothes, without flue, without 
food, till it pleased his highness to admit him 
into his presence, he kissed his feet, and swore 
on the cross to submit himself to his authority ; 
for at this prioe alone would the Pope absolve 
the imperial penitent of the guilt of sacrilege; 
but the humiliation of the emperor displeased 
and disgusted the Lombards, who accused him 
of cowardice. Threatened by them with de- 
position, if he did not break the shameful league 
he had made with the Pope, he purchased 
peace with the Lombards by renouncing his 
submission to Gregory. His acceptance of these 
terms set him at variance with the German 
barons, who elected Rodolphe of Suabia in his 
place. Henry who had gone to Italy as a 
suppliant, retained to Germany a soldier, 
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| though under the bon of the church, for his 
! rival Hodolphc had received from Pope Grc- 
j gory a crown of gold, in token of his investuro 
by him of temporal dominion, and a bull in- 
1 yoking tho malediction of heaven upon his 
' enemy. Henry defeated and slew Rodolphe 
at the battle of Wolskieur, near Gera, after 
which he returned victorious and furious into 
Italy, bringing with him the Bishop Guibert, 

| whom he hod made Pope. This time it was 
for Gregory to tremble, who could not expect 
more mercy than he had shown to Henry. He 
j shut himself up in Rome, and when the emperor 

' appeared under the walls, sent a legate to 

I make up the quarrel, by the offer of the inves- 

j titure of the crown, and absolution and recon- 

ciliation to the church. Henry’s only reply 
; was the capture of the city. The Pope fled to 

| tho Castle of St. Angelo, where he was put in 

! a state of blockade by Henry, who placed upon 

I the Papal throne the Anti-Pope Guibctt, from 

[ whose hand he received the imperial crown, 

j He had scarcely done this before he received 

I the annoying intelligence that the Saxons had 

elected in his room, Hermann, Count of Lux- 
I embourg. Henry repassed the Apennines, 
beat the Saxons, subdued Thuringia, and took 
Hermann prisoner, whom he permitted to live 
and die unknown in an obscure corner of liis 
empire. He once more re-entered Italy, 
where he caused his son Conrad to be elected 
King of tho Romans. Believing lie had 
settled peace on a firm basis, he came back to 
Germany, and turned his arms against the 
Bavarians and Suabians, who still remained 
in a state of revolt 

His son, whom he had just mode King of 
tho Romans, and who aspired to the empire, 
conspired at that time against his father, raised 
an army, and got Pope Urban II. to excom- 
municate him a second time. Henry upon 
this convoked the diet to Aix-la-Chapcllc, laid 
open before it his paternal grief, and displayed 
the wounds of a heart wrong by filial ingra- 
titude, and demanded that his second son, 
Henry, should be acknowledged for King of 
the Romans, in the place of his brother. In 
the midst of the sitting, he received a mys- 
terious intimation that his presence was re- 
quired at Cologne, where, he was told, an 
important secret would be made known to 
him. Henry quitted the diet in great haste ; 
and found two of the noblest barons in the 
empire, Guthram de Falkcnbourg and Walter 
de Than, waiting for him at the gates of his 
palace. The emperor invited them to enter 
with him, and led them into his chamber, 
when perceiving sadness and gloom painted on 


their frees, he demanded “ why they appeared 
so thoughtful and sorrowftd P” 

“ Because the majesty of the throne is in 
danger,” replied Guthram, with some abrupt- 
ness. 

“ Who has endangered the throne P" de- 
manded the emperor. 

The Empress Praxida, your wife,” said 
Guthram. 

No other tidings would have made Henry of 
Germany turn pale,- for ho had only been 
married to the Empress two years, for whom 
he felt the tenderness of a parent, and the 
faithful love of a husband. His union with 
this angelic young woman had given him the 
only happy hours he had passed during his 
stormy and unfortunate life. He had not 
courage at this miserable moment even to ask ! 
what his wife had done, but was gathering 
the strength of a failing heart to do so, when 
Guthram broke the ominous silence, by say- j 

ing, “ she has done what we cannot pass by | 

unnoticed, for the honour of the imperial | 
throne, and we should deserve the namo of 
traitors to our sovereign lord, if we should 
hesitate to make her misconduct known to 
him.” t 

“ What has she done ?” again demanded the 
emperor, growing paler than before. 

“ In your absence she has encouraged the 
love of a young knight, and that so openly,” 
replied Guthram, “ that if she gives birth to 
a son, however the people may rejoice in that 
event, your nobility will mourn ; for though 
any master is good enough for the multitude, 
none but the noblest in the empire can com- 
mand the highest nobles in the world, who 
will render homage to none but the son of an 
emperor.” 1 

Henry supported himself against the chair 
of state on which he leaned, or he would have 
fallen to the floor, for he remembered that i 
only a month before, tbe empress had written 
to him to announce her maternal hopes, with 
tho pleasure natural to a young Woman about i 
to become a mother. j 

“ What has become of the knight P” asked • 
the emperor. 

“ He quitted Cologne as suddenly as he 
entered it, without any person knowing from 
whence he came, or whither he is going. His 
country and name ore secrets with which we 
ore unacquainted, but you had better ask the 
empress, she perhaps can satisfy- your ma- 
jarty.” 

11 Very well,” replied the emperor. 44 Enter, j 

gentlemen, that cabinet.” Then tho emperor j 
summoned his chamberlain, and bode him l 
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eonduot the empress to hie chamber. As soon 
as the emperor was alone, he threw himself 
into the chair, like a man who had lost his 
personal strength and mental firmness. He 
who had endured with unbending fortitude 
civil and foreign wars, the ban of the church, 
and the filial revolt, yielded to a doubt His 
head, which had borne the weight of a crown 
for flve-and-forty years, without bending be- 
neath the burden, grew feeble under the 
weight of a suspicion, and hung down as if the 
hand of a giant was upon it In a moment 
the man, who had scarcely passed his full me- 
ridian of intellect, forgot everything — empire, 
ban, malediction, revolt He remembered 
nothing but his wife, the only human being 
who possessed his entire confidence, and who 
had deceived him more basely than any other 
creature had yet done. Much as he had ex- 
perienced, throughout his long regnal life, of 
disloyalty and guile, tears fell from his eyes, 
for the rod of misfortune, like that of Moses, 
had struck the rock so forcibly, that it had 
drawn these drops from a source hitherto 
scaled up and barren. 

Tho empress entered unseen, for her light 
step had not been heard by her unhappy 
husband. Fair, blooming, and blue-eyed, 
with a graceful form, of tall and slender pro- 
portions, this daughter of a northern clime 
approached her lord with a sweet smile, and 
with almost filial reverence united to conjugal 
affection, imprinted a chaste kiss on tho 
troubled brow of her lord, who shrank and 
shuddered as if the touch of her rosy lips had 
been the fangs of a serpent. 

11 What is the matter, my lord P” asked the 
empress, in a tone of alarm. 

44 Woman,” replied the emperor, raising his 
head and showing her his tearful eyes, “ you 
have seen me for four years carrying a heavy 
01*068; you have seen my crown a crown of 
thorns ; you have seen my face bathed in tho 
sweat of toil, my brow in blood ; but you never 
saw my eyelids moistened with tears. Well, 
behold mo now— and see me weep ! ” 

" And why do you weep, my dearly-loved 
lord P ” replied the empress, in a tone of 
sorrowful inquiry. 

44 Because, abandoned by my peoplo, denied 
by my vassals, cursed by the church, and pro- 
scribed by my son, I had nothing but you in 
the world— and you, Praxida, you too have 
betrayed me.” • 

The empress stood like a statue, only her 
complexion, varying from red to pale, be- 
trayed her feelings. “ My lord,” said she, 14 it is 
not true. You axe my liege lord and my sove- 


reign master ; but if any other man than year 
self had dared to utter such words, I would 
answer that he lied through envy or malice.” 

The emperor turned in the direction of his 
cabinet, and in a loud voice said, 44 Come in” 
The door opened, and Guthram de Falken- 
bourg and Walter de Than entered the im- 
perial chamber. The empress, at the sight oi 
her enemies, trembled all over. They advanced 
to the other side of tho emperor’s choir, and, 
holding up their hands, prepared to make their 
unjust accusation good upon the first sign he 
might give. 

He motioned them to speak, and they were 
not slow to avail themselves of his permission. 

44 Sire,” said they, 44 what we have told you 
is true; and we are ready to support the 
charge, at tho peril of our bodies and souls, 
two against two, against any knights who 
may dare to dispute the truth of our impeach- 
ment of the empress.” 

44 Do you hear what they say, madam P— for 
it shall be done as they have demanded ; and 
if, in a year and a day, you cannot find any 
knights to clear your fame by a victorious 
combat, you will be burned alive in the great 
square of Cologne, in the face of the people, 
and by the torch of tho common hangman.” 

44 My lord, I invoke the aid of God,” replied 
the empress, 44 and I hope, by His grace, my 
truth and innocence will find vindicators, and 
will be completely established.” 

44 Well, be it so,” said the emperor; and ho 
summoned his guards, to whose wardship he 
consigned his empress. By his command she 
was conveyed to the lowest apartment in the 
castle, which differed in nothing from a prison 
but in name. 

She had been imprisoned nearly a twelve- 
month, and had given birth to a son, con- 
demned, like herself, to the pile. This babe sho 
nourished at her own bosom, and reared with 
her own hands, like one of the wives of the 
people. None of her women paid her any 
attention or rendered her the smallest service, 
but Douce, Marchioness of Provence, who, 
having abandoned her own country, then the 
theatre of civil war, to seek on asylum at the 
court of her suzerain, had remained faithful to 
her mistress in her misfortunes. The empress, 
who had diligently exerted herself, by letters 
and promises, to procure champions for her 
ordeal by battle, had been hitherto completely 
unsuccessful. The renown of her accusers, 
their prowess in war and revengeful disposi- 
tions, hod outweighed all her entreaties and 
largesses. Only three days of the time allowed 
by the emperor now remained, and tho envoy 
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sent by the fair Marchioness of Provence had 
not yet returned. She began to despair her- 
self-~she who had always soothed the de- 
spondency of the injured empress with hope. 

As to the poor emperor, no one suffered like 
him : struck by this blow at once as sovereign, 
husband) and father, he had vowed publicly to 
join the Crusades, in the hope of averting the 
wrath of heaven) and the day he had fixed 
for the vindication or execution of the empress, 
would bring to him as severe a trial as to that 
unfortunate and injured princess. He had at 
length given the matter into the care of hea- 
ven, and, immuring himself in the most private 
apartments in his palace of Cologne, gave up 
all business, whether public or private, having 
no heart to attend to anything whatever. 
Such was the state of his mind when the dawn 
of the three hundred and sixty-fifth day found 
him still miserable, and his accused empress 
championless. 

At noon, he had scarcely quitted his oratory 
when he was told that a foreign knight, from 
a distant country, wished to speak to him. 
Tho emperor was agitated, for, at the bottom 
of his heart, he secretly wished that heaven 
would yet send the unfortunate Praxida a 
champion ; and ho received him in the same 
chamber in which, sitting in tho samo choir, 
he had commanded the arrest of the empress. 
Tho knight entered, and bent his knee to the 
ground. The emperor bade him rise, and de- 
clare the occasion of his visit to his court. 

“My lord,” replied the unknown knight, 
"lama Spanish count. I was told at matins 
that the empress, your spouse, was accused by 
two knights of your court, and that if, within 
the space of a year and a day, she could not 
find a champion to defend her by battle, she 
would be publicly burned. Now, I have heard 
so much good said of this lady, and she is so 
renowned for piety throughout the world, that 
I am come from my own distant land to under- 
take her quarrel against both her accusers.” 

“Count, you are weloome,” replied the 
emperor. “ Certainly yon show great friend- 
ship for the accused, or a great desire for re- 
nown. You are yet in time to save her, for 
there still remains one day before the sentence 
to which the laws of Germany condemn the 
adultress can he put in force against her.” 

“ Sire,” said the count, “ I have a favour to 
ask you, which I hope you will courteously 
grant me. I wish to see the empress, for in 
this interview I should be able to form some 
opinion of her guilt or innocence ; for, if I 
th ink her guilty, I will not imperil my body 
and soul in battle for her, but if she is inno- 


cent, I will fight, not only with one of bar 
accusers, but with both, and indeed will 
undertake her defence against every knight 
in Germany.” 

“ It is but justice on my part,” replied the 
emperor, “ to grant your request, Sir Count.* 

The unknown bowed, and retreated towards 
the door, but the emperor recalled him. “ My 
lord count, have you made a vow to keep your 
visor down, and conceal your fheeP” 

“ No, sire,” replied the knight. 

“ Then will you do me the feverar to raise 
your visor, that I may engrave on my memory 
the features of him who is about to imperil his 
life to save my honour?” 

The knight took off his helmet, and the 
emperor saw the dark-complexioned, but ex- 
pressive features, of a young man of eighteen 
or nineteen years. His forehead and head 
were finely formed, and indicative of talent 
and power. The monarch regarded the 
youthful countenance of the champion with a 
sigh, and remembered with regret that the 
accusers of Praxida, his empress, were men 
not only well skilled in war, but in the primo 
of manly strength. “ May God preserve you, 
lord count,” said he, “ for you appear to me 
full young for success in the difficult enter- 
prise you have undertaken. Reflect, for there 
i9 still time to withdraw your promise.” 

“Do mo tho honour to let me see the 
empress,” replied the knight, who had no in- 
tention of abandoning without cause an unfor- 
tunate lady. 

The emperor gave him his signet ring. “ Go, 
then, Sir Knight ; this seal will open fbr you 
the doors of her prison.” 

The knight kissed, on his knee, the hand 
which offered him the ring; then rose, sainted 
the monarch, and deported. 

The sight of the emperor’s signet opened, as 
ho had said, the guarded apartment of the 
empress, and in ten minutes the youthful 
champion found himself in the presence of the 
accused lady, fbr whom he was about to risk 
his life. 

The empress was seated on her bed, nursing 
her infant Accustomed to the entrance of 
her jailors, and for a long time abandoned by 
her women, she never even raised her head 
when the door was opened, only, by the in- 
stinct of modesty, she covered with her mantle 
her unveiled bosom, still continuing the plain- 
tive hyhfh by which she lulled her babe to 
rest, accompanying the air with the movement 
of a nurse who rocks her babe to sleep. 

The knight contemplated fbr some minutes, 
in tearful silence, this moving picture of fallen 
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greatness, till, perceiving that the empress 
seemed unconscious of his vicinity, he aeoosted 
her in these words : — “ Madam, deign to raise 
your eyes, and honour with you r notice, a 
man whom the renown of your virtue has 
led from a distant land, to vindicate your 
honour, defamed, he trusts, by false accusation ; 
but before I undertake your cause, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that I should leant from you 
whether you are innocent of the charge laid 
against you. For, madam, I require a clear 
conscience, as well as a strong arm, since a 
| trial by battle is an appeal to God, the judge 
of all, to decide the cause by tho victory or 
fall of the champion. In the name of heaven, 
I entreat you to speak the truth ; in which 
1 case, if you can prove your innocence to me, I 
! swear by my knighthood that I will defend 
| you to the last drop of my blood; trusting 
1 that the Lord will strengthen me to do your 
battle with such power as will clear your ho- 
nour, and preservo my own life.” 

“First, let me thank you, Sir Knight,” 
replied the empress, shedding tears of joy; 
“ but, before I clear up my fame in your hear- 
ing, I pray you tell me your name, and permit 
me to see your face.” 

" My face, madam, may ho seen by every- 
body,” said the count ; “ but my name is a dif- 
ferent thing, since I have sworn to tell it to 
none but you.” He removed his helmet, and 
displayed to her sight his noble and ingenuous 
countenance, frill of the fire and intelligence 
of upright youth verging upon manhood. 

“ Your name and quality, then, be pleased 
to show.me,” replied the empress. 

“ I am a prince of Spain : Raymond Beren- 
ger, Count of Barcelona.” 

At that name, so celebrated from father to 
son for lofty generosity and heroic deeds, the 
empress clasped her hands together, while a 
smile of joy lighted up her beautiful features 
through her tears, like & sunbeam breaking 
through a watery cloud. 

“ My lord, I can never repay you for the 
consolation yon havo afforded mo this day; 
but you have demanded the truth from me — 

I the whole truth : I ought to tell it you, and I 

! will not disguise it from your knowledge. It 

is true that there come, in my husband's ab- 
| sence, to the court of Cologne, a young and 
handsome knight, who, perhaps, was under 
some vow, either to his sovereign or the lady 
of his heart, to conceal his name And rank ; 
for he told them to no one, not even to mo. It 
was supposed, from his magnificence and gene- 
rosity, that he was the son of a king ; but we 
called him, from the gem he wore on his finger, 


the Knight of the Emerald. It is true that he 
sometimes conversed with me; hut with so 
much respect, that I could not distance him 
without appearing to consider his attention at 
a matter of more consequence than it really 
was. Still he made a point of attending me 
on every public occasion. It happened one 
day, when we were hawking on the borders of 
the Rhine, and were got as fer as Lusdor£ 
without meeting any game; till at last a 
heron rose, and I unhooded and cast off my 
faloon, who immediately soared; and, as he 
was & fine one, of true Norwegian breed, he 
soon reached the quarry, and I put my hone 
to a full gallop, to be in at the death. Carried 
away by my ardour, I leaped a stream, followei 
by none of my ladies but Douce, for they were 
timid horsewomen. The wicked knights, who 
have falsely slandered me, could not take the 
leap on their heavy steeds, but led my ladies 
to a fordable part of the rivulet. While making 
to the spot where the game had fallen, we saw 
a mounted cavalier fly from it like a phantom, 
and re-enter a wood along the shore. The heron 
we found fluttering in the agonies of death, for 
the falcon hod pierced his brain ; hut he still 
held an emerald ring in his beak, which Douce, 
as well as myself, immediately recognised as 
the one we had often seen on the linger of the 
unknown knight, whom we rightly supposed 
to be the cavalier who had galloped into the 
wood. I was wrong, I will own, to do as I then 
did ; but women are vain and thoughtless. So, 
instead of throwing the jewel into the stream, 
as 1 ought, perhaps, to have done, 1 put it on 
my finger, and, displaying it to my suite as 
they came up, related the adventure, without 
being aware of my own imprudence. Nobody, 
however, doubted the truth of my recital but 
Guthram and Walter, who smiled incredu- 
lously, in a manner that seemed to ask expla- 
nations which would have compromised my 
dignity, without allaying their unjust suspi- 
cions. I put on my glove, replaced my falcon 
on my wrist, without meeting with any other 
extraordinary discovery. At mass, however, 
I again met the knight of tho emerald, and 
then perceived that he waa without his ring, 
which from that moment I resolved to return 
to him upon the first suitable opportunity. A 
week after this adventure, the festival of Co- 
logne was held. You are aware that this feast 
attracts a concourse of people from all parts of 
Germany : minstrels, players, and /ony fours of 
course abound. Among these last, then was a 
roan' who showed wild beasts, which he dis- 
played on a theatre built for the occasion, in 
tho grand square, where the spectators oould 
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i gaze without danger on a lion from Barbaiy, 
| and a tiger from Indio. Seated in a gallery 
raised fifteen feet above them, I was there with 
my ladies, when, happening to discover the 
{ knight of the emerald among the company, I 

; was going to give the ring to Douce, in order 

to restore it to him, when a spring from the 
tiger, accompanied by a dreadful roar, so tor- 
rified me, that I dropped the jowcl from my 
finger into the cage of tho lion, which was 
immediately below tho balcony in which I was 
placed. Instantly, before I could utter a word, 
I saw the knight in the theatre, sword in hand. 
The tiger remained for a moment quiet, appa- 
rently astonished at the unparalleled boldness 
of the action, before ho sprang upon the daunt- 
less stranger : then we saw what appeared like 
a flash of lightning, and the head of the monster 
rolled upon the sand, upon which his immense 
body and terrible paws wore deeply impressed. 
The knight took a diamond agraffe from his 
cap, flung it to the wild beast man, and, thrust- 
ing his arm through the barn of the lion’s cage, 
took up tho ring I had dropped, and brought 
it to me, while the air rang with tho acclama- 
tions of the spectators ; but, as I had resolved 
to return it to him, I put back his hand, and 
said, 1 No, my lord knight ; this ring has cost 
you too dear for me to retain. Keep it in re- 
membrance of me.’ These were tho last words 
I ever addressed to him ; for, fearing the ad- 
venture would make more noise, I dispatched 
Douce with a message to the knight of the 
emerald, beseeching him in my name to quit 
Cologne. Ho departed tho same evening, 
without informing me of his name or quality, 
or telling mo whence ho came, or whither he 
was going. This, my lord count, is the wholo 
truth. And if I have been imprudent, I have, 
I think, paid dearly for my fault, by a twelve- 


ITALY AND HER 

a We left the Romans struggling with tho 
vexations and degradations of the precetti ’, by 
virtue of which even the most respectable and 
honoured among them find themselves every 
day subjected, whether in the discharge of 
their lawful occupations, their hours of social 
intercourse abroad, or in tho most sacred enjoy- 
ments of homo, to the brutal intrusions of a 
ruffianly police, and the calumnious misrepre- 
sentations of hired spies; often their own ser- 
vants, who are regularly organised, for tho 
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month’s imprisonment, and a false accusation, 
that imperils my life.” 

The count drew his sword, and turning the 
cross of the handle reverently towards the 
empress, said, “ Swear to me, madam, upon 
this blade, that what you have just related to 
me is perfectly true.” 

“ I swear,” replied the empress, “ that I have 
told you nothing but the truth.” 

“ Well, by tiffs sword, and the help of God, 
you shall bo delivered from this prison, in which 
you have been confined a year, and be cleared 
also from the deadly accusation that clouds 
your fame.” 

“May God grant it,” said the pious em- 
press. 

“ Now, madam, will you bestow upon me 
one of your jewels, in token that you accept 
mo for your knight P ” 

“ My lord count, toko this gold chain, the 
only relic of my former stato that I still possess. 
This pledge will serve as a proof that I have 
chosen you for my champion.” 

41 Madam, I tako it with thanks,” replied tho 
Count of Barcelona, returning, as he spoke, his 
sword to its scabbard, and replacing his helmet 
on his head. He bowed courteously to the fair 
prisoner, and rejoined the emperor, who was 
anxiously expecting his return. 

“ Sire,” said tho count, 44 I havo seen her 
Majesty the empress, and am satisfied with her 
explanations. Will you, therefore, be pleased 
to inform her accusers that I am ready to do 
battle in her cause, with ono or both, cither 
together or by single combat.” 

44 My lord count,” replied theempenp-, “you 
shall engage them separately; for it shall 
never be said that a knight who undertook the 
cause of an accused lady in so noble a manner 
did not find noble enemies.” 


FOREMOST MEN.* 

i 

purpose of giving information of all that passes ! 

within the walls where they cat their doily 
bread, to some one of the tradesmen who may 1 
supply the family ; he, again, communicates it 
to the principal shopkeeper in the quarter, ! 
who, in his turn, conveys it to tho polico. j 
Often these precetti ore enforced on such trivial i 
grounds as to make them almost ludicrous, 
were not the inconveniences they inflict unfor- 
tunately serious. A party of friends had been 
in the habit of meeting at each other’s houses, 
in the evenings, for a social gome of cards ; i 
I when, lo ! in tho midst of their tre sette, the 
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favourite game with the Romans, in walk a 
party of sbirri, and sternly prohibit them 
from ever committing snch a misdemeanour 
again ; Signor Pnccinelli, the master of the 
house, and his guests, the Signori Casciani and 
Seani, and Dr. Fcliciani, were moreover in- 
formed that they were to consider themselves 
from that time, under the precetti. This was 
more particularly hard upon the poor doctor, 
who did not belong to the card-playing party 
at all, but had only called to visit Puccinelli's 
wife, professionally, at her husband’s request ; 
yet he could not obtain a reversion of the sen- 
tence, although he produced tho note in which 
his attcndanco had been urgently requested. 
Ho is now prohibited from ever being abroad 
after sunset, which, to a medical man, is equi- 
valent to ruining his practice ; a matter of no 
small importance both to himself and his 
patients, as he is one of the most skilful prac- 
titioners in surgical coses that Home possesses. 

Signor Mazzoni, and another Homan gen- 
tleman, both well known for their literary 
attainments, being invited, along with other 
guests, by Mr. Freeborn, tho British consul, 
to dine with him, were met by Nardoni, the 
dctcstablo colonel of tho secret police, as 
they were going into the house, and required 
to step aside with him, under a doorway, 
where, at the head of his sbirri, he ran- 
sacked their pockets, and found in those of 
one, some memoranda respecting a picture of 
Raphael's ; in the other, a pocket-book, filled 
with references to authors whom he wished to 
consult for a work he was compiling on Roman 
statistics. Those cabalistic characters procured 
the gentlemen tho plcasuro of dining with 
Duke Humphrey, in the prison of Monte Ci- 
torio, instead of sharing in the hospitalities of 
Mr. Freeborn's well-spread board. Tho admirer 
of Raphael was released tho same night; but 
his less fortunate friend, found guilty of sta- 
tistics, was transferred to the horrible dungeons 
of the Carceri Nuove , where ho was placed 
along with cut-throats and robbers, and njot 
allowed to receive cither the food or money 
sent him by his anxious mother. 

General Gemeau's particular fancy was to 
keep an eye on the cafia and eating-houses. 
Tho Falcone t a trattoria famous for the excel- 
lence of its cuisine, in particular excited his 
jealous attention. A party of thirty, supping 
there together after the theatre, was rudely 
broken up by the French police, who rigorously 
searched men, women, and children, a guard 
of infantry remaining below, to aid in case of 
resistance ; and eight individuals from among 
them were handcuffed and dragged to prison. 


The Abate Coscia was actually banished, for 
forming one of a 41 committee of taste," at the 
same trattoria . He had received some cheeses 
of a rare quality from Urbino, which he gene- 
rously produced, pro bono publico, at the table 
where he usually dined. In return for this act 
of courtesy, a certain Signor Ridolfr, who had 
acquired an enviable degree of gastronomio 
reputation, for his skill in making an omelette 
aux truffes , proposed to serve one up, at the 
same table, prepared with his own hands. 
He accompanied it himself from the kitchen to 
tho dining-room, where the expectant abb£ 
and his friends were waiting to begin the 
attack. A shout of welcome to the dish, and 
applauso to tho concocter of it, burst forth as 
soon as it camo in sight. The ever-listening 
cars of the sbirri caught the exultant sound, 
and translated it into an open rejoicing on the 
outbreak in France ; and tho unfortunate abbg’s 
digestion was impeded by an order to leave the 
Eternal City without delay, on the ground of 
his not having had the advantage and felicity 
of being bom within its holy precincts. 

Wo might fill pages after pages with the 
ridiculous onslaughts upon wide-awake hats, 
tho cut of beards and mustachios, the shape of 
canes, and tho colour of cravats; how a 
veritable John Bull had his hat knocked 
off by a sbirro , and how he returned the com- 
pliment by knocking tho sbirro 1 s teeth down 
his throat ; how unfortunate Jews and English 
artists were bearded by the police for being 
bearded themselves ; and how pretty women, 
for the plain ones were not so much the objects 
of suspicion, were stopped in the streets in open 
day, even tho wives of officers of rank, and 
subjected to tho inquiring hands of scoundrel 
informers. But sterner images rise before our 
eyes, and demand severer notice. 

Tho Papal police, as wo have seen, not only 
asserts the right of making the lives of the 
citizens slavish and miserable within the walls 
of Rome, but of transporting them beyond, at 
its own arbitrary will and pleasure. This most 
unjust stretch of absolute power ia rendered 
still more odious to its victims, by the exer- 
cisers of it continually quoting in their excuse 
the notification of tho French prefect of police, 
Le ltouxxeau, who was appointed to that offioe 
on tho entry of the French army, and soon 
after published an ordinance expelling “ all 
vagabonds and foreigners who should be found 
in Rome, without just right or means of living 
there.” 

But, offensive and discourteous as were the 
words in which this mandate was couched, the 
present myrmidons of the law not only go be- 
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yond the spirit of them, but in defiance of any 
construction that their most literal interpreta- 
tion might be made to bear. The number of 
spies are increased, the records of the police 
closely scanned, and caffo and restaurants 
narrowly watched, in search of such as may be 
found guilty of the crime of not having drawn 
their first breath within the walls of Rome, 
and who are accordingly sentenced to leave it, 
even though that circumstance may have been 
the result of the fortuitous absence of their 
parents from the capital, often at a fow hours' 
notice, to the utter ruin, in general, of all their 
worldly prospects. That they are not “ vaga- 
bonds,” and that they have “just right or 
mwiTm of living there,” is of no avail; and 
scarcely a day passes without some industrious 
and well-conducted father of a family solely 
dependent on his exertions, receiving orders 
from the police to leave the city, where ho 
may have been established from his childhood, 
and to abandon at once his means of subsist- 
ence, and the social ties of years, in order to 
return to the place of his birth, where he may 
have neither friends nor relatives left. In 
many instances, these sentences are paramount 
to a decree of utter destitution, as in the case 
of artists, jewellers, and indeed all connected 
with the more refined productions of luxury ; 
being compelled to return to some small vil- 
lage, or barren mountain district, tho inha- 
bitants of which can scarcely find a few extra 
baiocchi for the annual festa of their patron 
saint; and of medical men, who, tho prac- 
titioners in the different communes being 
appointed by the government, can have no 
chance of establishing themselves in their 
native place. Thus, Dr. Ottani, after practising 
medicine more than twenty years in the ca- 
pital, was expelled, without any charge being 
alleged against him ; and Dr. Vinccngo Cavcl- 
linl T municipal doctor for the poor, was ordered 
to return to his native city of Fermo, in the 
province of La Marca, after a residence of 
sixteen years in Rome, where he had his wife 
and fondly, totally dependent upon the prac- 
tice which he had in that time established, by 
his good conduct and professional abilities. 
This gentleman’s case was peculiarly hard, for 
he was opposed to the extremes of republican- 
ism ; had used his utmost efforts, on the 16th of 
November, 1848, to prevent the adoption of 
violent measures towards the Pope; actually, 
being the officer in command of the Campitelli 
national guard, hindering the 10th battalion 
from taking part in the demonstration on the 
Quirinal ? and afterwards obtaining, in April, 
1840, the liberation of & monk, named Father 


Bernardino, from the prison where he was con- 
fined, on the charge of plotting against the re- 
publican government On the other side, he had 
the “ damned spot” npon him of having, in 
1847, made a glowing harangue to the inha- 
bitants of Terracina, where he was appointed, 
by Cardinal Gizzi, deputy-enroller of the na- 
tional guard, in favour of the then liberal 
princes of Italy, Pio Nono, Charles Albert, 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; concluding 
with expressions of gratitude to the “ great 
English nation” and its political institutions, 
and to Lord Palmerston, as so influentially 
seconding the great work of Italian regenera- 
tion. But the real— - 

“ Head and front of his offending * 

was holding the situation of verifying doctor, 
in tho lottery department, with a salary of 
eight scudi per month; moderate enough, 
perhaps, in the eyes of an English government 
official, but sufficient to excito the cupidity of 
Dr. Gaetani, who acted as his substitute, and 
who, boing a relation of Galli, the minister of 
finance, obtained, on the expulsion of Cavellini, 
his place of superior. 

In the some manner, Natali, one of the 
most respectable printers and booksellers in 
Rome, at whose well-stored windows we 
have often lingered with pleasurable curiosity, 
and Signor Mattci, whoso only fault was 
that of boing brother-in-law to the brave 
and honourable Calcndrelli, with hundreds 
more, have been exiled and ruined. Many, 
impoverished already by taxes, confiscations, 
and imprisonments, had not even the means of 
defraying the expenses of their removal : these 
were sent by the correspondentradi poliziar — 
that is to say, a heavy common cart — into which 
they were thrust, fettered, and mixed up with 
robbers and felons ; in whose company they 
were slowly jolted on, at the rate of eleven 
miles per diem, presenting a spectacle of suf- 
fering and sorrow so strangely contrasting 
with the unclouded azure above their heads, 
and tho lovely scenes around them, as might 
well arrest the attention, and excite the 
sympathy of more fortunate travellers in quest 
only of beauty and eqjoyment 

The same injustice was carried on in tho 
provinces. We have already mentioned that, 
in the Roman States, there is a system of 
having physicians and surgeons paid a yearly 
sum by the municipalities, in remuneration 
for their attendance upon ail the inhabitant! 
of the place to whioh they may be appointed. 
Many of these medical men, after long years 
of zealous and faithful services, have been 
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arbitrarily driven from their situations by the 
police, although they were in the enjoyment 
of the entire confidence of the municipalities 
they served, and the esteem of the people 
among whom their lot had been cast The 
order for men thus circumstanced to return to 
their nativo place is equivalent to the confisca- 
tion of the whole of their property; for, in 
most instances, their localities are either unfit 
for the exercise of their profession, or are 
already occupied by other practitioners. We 
could give hundreds of examples — nay, thou- 
sands might bo adduced— of persons against 
whom no accusation was made, thus reduced 
to beggaiy and despair; but wo will let the 
few which wo have cited suffice. 

Unfortunately, theso acts of tyranny, how- 
ever odious and detestable in themselves, are, 
to a certain degree, verbally legal, in the 
Roman states, because they ore in conformity 
with the laws, or at least pretend to be so ; 
but innumerable other iniquities aro daily 
perpetrated by the police, which cannot be 
justified even by the shadow of legal excuse : 
and we may easily imagine the excesses they 
go to, when we bear in mind that most of the 
police directors are men who were discharged, 
during the liberal movement, on account of 
their unfitness or delinquencies; and who, 
consequently, on their replacement by the 
ecclesiastical government, are far more liable 
to be swayed by motives of servile deference 
to the party that has restored them, and vin- 
dictive feelings against those by whom they 
wero removed, than by any considerations of 
truth and justice. Indeed, in the present 
state of affairs at Rome, the exercise of police 
functions is so deteatablo, and at the same 
time so dangerous, that none but men lost to 
every honourable and humane feeling can be 
found to undertake it; so that, in fact, the 
peace, safety, and liberty of the citizens are at 
the mercy of the most abandoned characters, 
to whom is entrusted the exercise of almost 
unbounded power, by a despotic clerical legis- 
lation. It may, indeed, appear incredible 'to 
Englishmen, that the very men at this time 
appointed by the restored government to the 
most important and responsible offices, ore 
the identical individuals who were previously 
removed and punished for their crimes by the 
very same ecclesiastical authorities. Nardoni, 
the colonel of the police, was in 1847, con- 
demned to the gallies, as a robber, by Pio 
Nono, and branded and exposed in the pillory 
at Ancona for the same crime. Albi, who fled 
from the vengeance of the laws, for the crimes 
ha hod committed even against his own father, 
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was made commissary extraordinary to his 
Holiness, during the Austrian intervention in 
1849, and is now chief superintendent in the 
Custom-house ; where also is to be found Bian- 
cana, well known for bis dishonesty; and 
Vigna, equally noted for his peculations in the 
corps of carbineers, has been honoured with 
the dignity of cavaliers and director of the 
police at Ancona. Tolarini, a man of noto- 
riously bad character, and looked upon as such 
in the office of the Secretary of State, has 
nevertheless boon appointed principal secre- 
tary of the province of Macerata, with un- 
limited power. Freddi, notorious for his 
immorality, oppression, and ferocity, although 
publicly disgraced by Pio Nono, is now re- 
stored to the favour of his Holiness, and 
entrusted with great power. The rapacious 
Hi an coni is placed in the police in Romagna, 
where many of tho police directors and other 
employ is have been lately arrested, and con- 
demned, as accomplices of the brigands who 
have long devastated the provinces. Farina, 
who was dismissed in 1846 or 1847, for dis- 
honesty in the military department, is now 
minister of war ; and Galli, formerly renowned 
for his ingenuity in smuggling pigs into the 
city, without giving himself the trouble to pay 
tho duty on them, has been, with equal pro- 
priety, made minister of finance; in which 
capacity he is said to have already bettered 
himself, to the amount of a million of scudi ! — 
this, too, in the present exhausted and crippled 
state of the Roman Exchequer. 

The extent, indeed, of this minister’s specu- 
lations in landed purchases, transfer of rentes, 
and other littlo privileges secured to him by 
rescripts from his Holiness, at length began to 
excite surmises not very creditable to bis 
honesty ; and Signor Baldasseroni, the Tuscan 
minister, when ho came to Rome on account of 
the projected railways, the state of the cus- 
toms, and other public affairs, made such reve- 
lations concerning him, as not even his pro- 
tector and sharer in the fruits of his ingenious 
schemes (Cardinal Antonelli) could affect to 
treat with indifference. His excellency, ac- 
cordingly, assured the Pope that he would look 
into the matter himself ; which he did with such 
marvellous precision that he was enabled to 
declare, he could find nothing amiss in the 
minister’s administration. Unluckily, Bal- 
dasseroni hod ample proofs to the contrary in 
his possession, and tho cardinal sent to his 
house to take forcible possession of them. 
Baldasseroni, however, had wisely transferred 
the original documents into tho keeping of 
another cardinal, somewhat more honest, and 
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whose name he refused to reveal ; only copies, 
therefore, were to be found, which copies were 
instantly condemned to an auto da fe, and 
Baldaaseroni himself was given to understand 
that he would be required to retract his asser- 
tions, ■ and sign a written declaration to the 
purport of acknowledging that he had been 
guilty of slander and defamation, or submit to 
the incarceration due to the alleged crime. 
The Pope was at first considerably disgusted 
with the injustice of these proceedings ; but, 
being assured that Galli was just then labour- 
ing under pious visitings, and intended to 
become a priest — a measure wise enough, as 
far as securing to himself the unmolested 
possession of his gains — Pio Nono, with the 
versatility that marks his character in every 
action of his life, suffered the whole affair to 
pass over without further inquiry. 

“Mais revenons h nos moutons.” 

Giraud, coldly looked upon at the club on 
the Piazza Sciarra, on account of his light- 
fingeredness among the card money, has been 
appointed president of the Campo Morzo, pro- 
bably in compliment to Madame Spaur, whoso 
brother he is, out of gratitude for that lady’s 
adventurously taking charge of his Holiness, 
in his hasty flight from the chair of St. Peter. 
But we arc getting into high company: wc 
must take care how wc tread on tender 
ground ; therefore we will not inquire how it 
happened that Monsignor Matteucci, who is 
now president of the supreme Consulta tri- 
bunal, and superintendent of the prisons, was 
disgraced by Gregory XVI. towards the end 
of his reign ; nor will wc seek too curiously 
into the peculiar merits that may havo led to 
the promotion of Monsignor Savclli to the 
office of minister of the interior, seeing that 
that reverend dignitary stands conspicuous, in 
Farini’s History, as having defrauded the 
widow of a decapitated criminal of fifty scudi, 
probably the only fifty she possessed — an act 
perfectly in keeping with his conduct when 
created governor of La Marca, in modestly 
absorbing the salaries of seven governors in 
his own person, and ordering that all govern- 
ment employes should bo paid in paper money, 
then bearing a great loss, with the prospect of 
being subjected to a still greater; whilst he 
directed the cashier, Bandini, to pay him all 
his seven salaries in gold, or at any rate in 
good silver ; but basta ! os the Italians say — 
enough! and more than enough. We should 
blush to have dwelt so long upon this “ Scan- 
dalous Chronicle,” as it may appear to some 
of our readers, did we not feel acquitted to 


ourselves, for thus affording a glance into its 
revolting pages, from the motives that have 
induced us to unfold them. We have already 
shown the unjust and evil principles on which 
the Roman laws are based ; wo felt ourselves j 
called upon, also, to expose the characters o& 
the parties by whom those laws are at this 
time administered, and we think we shall not 
have to proceed much further, ere we establish 
the fact that the Romans themselves, at this 
present moment, actually labour under greater 
hardships, injustice, and oppression, than any 
other peoplo, not only in Europe, but in any 
part of the civilised globe. 

Jn considering the state of the criminal 
legislation in Rome, we shall be more and 
more convinced of the fatal consequences of 
the canon laws under a clerical government. 

I If equality of persons in the eye of the law is 
not admitted os a principle of the civil, still 
less is it acknowledged in the criminal legis- 
lation. The persons of priests arc sacred, 
intangible , and therefore exempt from the pro- 
ceedings of ordinary tribunals. Whatever 
crime a priest may have committed, he can ; 

only be tried for it by an ecclesiastical tri- j 

bunal ; nor can he be summoned as a witness, 
before a lay tribunal, without the authorise- j 
tion of the bishop, and the presence and pro 
tcction of another ecclesiastic; the implied j 
necessity of which, as a precautionary mea- j 
sure, wc may be allowed to observe, is no j 
great compliment to the reverence in which, 
it ought to bo believed, these same priestly j 

persons arc held by the laity. But to such a j 

revolting excess ore the privileges of these 
“ chosen vessels” carried in the Roman states, 
that, instead of being held more strictly re- 
sponsible for their moral actions, they enjoy, 
by a bull expressly framed for their benefit, a 
diminution of the penalty which would bo 
awarded to a layman for tho same offence 
they may have committed; and before being | 
condemned to death, they mr^t havo perpe- 
trated twice over the crimes usually found 
deserving of capital punishment. Another 
consequence of tho precedence of canon over 
civil law is, that crimes, instead of being con- 
sidered, in the usual way, as injuries to society, 
are regarded in a theological light, as offences 
against the church. Hence there are laws 
upon blasphemy, sacrilege, and abuse, directed 
against a priest, quite different from those upon 
the same offences directed against a layman. 

But even for ordinary offences, the Roman 
law is neither clear nor fixed. The penal re- 
gulations of Gregory XVI. leave still in 
existence, with some few exceptions, the 
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famous bandi generali , or general proclama- 
tions, forming a real Lex orrendi carminis , 
which punishes a hiss with ten years of the 
galleys; swearing with perforation of the 
tongue; and which, in the enumeration of the 
penalties, always concludes with the expres- 
sion 11 and more also, at the good pleasure of 
his excellency.” 

In many countries, the wholesome institution 
of juries has remedied the defects of legislative 
codes, whilst, in others they are modified, by 
trials being conducted in public ; by the open 
| cross-examination of witnesses; the free- 
i dom allowed to defence, and the wording 

| of sentences. But none of the ameliorations, 

which form the fundamental principles of 
European legislation, ore to bo found in Rome. 
There, trials are carried on in the inquisitorial 
fashion. The accusation is secretly drawn up 
by a functionary called giudioe processante, 
who is paid little more than a common servant, 
except in cases of extraordinary political pro- 
secution, when he receives something addi- 
tional ; consequently, on all exciting occasions, 
l it is his interest to add fuel to the flame, and 
prolong and mystify the matter as much os 
may come within his power. Witneasos nro 
examined solely by this processante , who 
dictates their evidence according to his own 
view of the matter, or the motive he may have 
for giving it any particular colour. In ordinary 
cases, such as robbery or theft, the evidence is 
seldom falsified by the processante , except the 
| delinquent happen to be rich enough to 

! purchase his good opinion; but in political 

i trials, the falsification of statements perpetually 
i occurs ; more especially in the present posture 
| of affairs, when nine times out of ten the 
i processante himself would be suspected, should 
the person submitted to his examination not 
be condemned; whilst, on the other hand, 
honour and promotion await him, if he succeeds 
in making any one appear guilty who is looked 
upon with an evil eye by the government. As 
to the trials, they arc conducted with tho 
greatest secrecy, especially political ones. Wit- 
nesses are not confronted with the prisoner, 
and, in political doses, their names arc never 
revealed. It may easily bo imagined how 
many sources of enmity, hatred and revenge 
ore thus opened against the unfortunate 
prisoner, generally to his ruin, even supposing 
tho processante to be uninfluenced, in his 
report, by any motive of animosity towards 
him, or any view towards his own interest. 
But there is yet another, and a still greater 
abuse, in the Roman criminal tribunals ; after 
an accusation is compiled by the processante, 


the same functionary is intrusted to make 
an abstract of it, for the convenience of the 
judges, whose opinion and sentence are based 
upon this document. To what arbitrary de- 
cisions, and even involuntary errors, must such 
a system give rise ! How can the exact weight 
be given to the evidence of a witness without 
hearing his words ! The processante naturally 
forms his own opinion, before hand, as to the 
guilt of the prisoner, and, in his examination 
of him, and of the witnesses, this pre-conceivcd 
opinion constantly shows itself; influencing 
the whole compilation, and the still more 
important abstract, from which the judges 
derive their knowledge of the case ; and this 
opinion is, of course, somewhat biased by the 
processante* s interior conviction, that the more 
crime he demonstrates in his victims, the moro 
he ensures the interest of his own future 
career. 

We appeal to any sincere practical person, 
to say, if a just or equitable result can be ex- 
pected from such a course? But as if this 
course was not in itself sufficiently subversive 
of justice, the Roman government, moreover, 
deprives prisoners of the power of demon- 
strating the fallacies of the charges against 
them ; the freedom of making on independent 
defence is one of a man’s most important 
rights, but in the Roman States, in political 
trials, no prisoner is allowed actually to choose 
his own advocate. He can only select one 
from among a certain number appointed to 
the office by the government, and, consequently, 
to disgrace and dismission by the same power, 
whenever the views he may take happen to 
oppose its wishes. Thus the advocate Pantoli, 
of Forli, where he was held in universal esti- 
mation, who died lately, was disgraced by 
government, although previously in favour 
with it, because he conscientiously defended 
some persons accused of political offences ; and 
in the same manner, Dr. Barbieu became an 
object of suspicion, in consequence of the 
courageous honesty he displayed in defending 
some prisoners at Ravenna. With such ex- 
amples before their eyes, how can the ad- 
vocates appointed to defend political prisoners 
bo expected to do their duty, and to turn all 
their energy and abilities towards procuring 
the acquittal of their client, when they know 
their own interests will be so much more 
effectually served by working out his con- 
demnation ? 

In the case of our countryman, Edward 
Murray, still ponding, after between three and 
four years suspense, between life and death, 
to the lengthened misery of his wife and 
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mother, the Papal government, roused by the 
murmurs of the British Lion, predictive of his 
ancient roar in cases of tyranny or injustice, 
has condescended to put forth a vindication of 
its penal code, which it describes as “ the fruit 
of long study by men of great learning, well 
acquainted with all other codes that have over 
been brought to light,” adding, in an admir- 
able spirit of self-satisfaction, “this code is 
such as to make us certainly never wish for the 
regulations of other countries.” This assertion 
we fully believe, as far as the administrators of 
the code are concerned, but we may be per- 
mitted to remain somewhat sceptical, os to the 
coincidence in it of those who are submitted to 
the “ certain methods, not variable according 
to the pleasure of the judge,” which, this 
same veracious statement assures us , 44 lead to 
the discovery of truth, and, shutting the doors 
to fraud on every side, afford the prisoner a 
certain way of exculpating himself, and 
proving his innocence” (P). The document, 
curious enough in itself, as a picture of legal 
prevarication, then goes on to say that 
Murray had the privilege of choosing his own 
advocate; subject, be it understood, to the 
approval of the head of the Supreme Tribunal ; 
a clause taken no notice of in the dwelling 
upon the privilege , and that he accordingly 
chose the advocate Olimpiade Dionisi , 44 a most 
learned professor of the Roman University, 
and a most acute and eloquent orator to 
which we may add, as the 44 vindication” does 
not, a salaried functionary of the government, 
and, moreover, one of the judges of the Com- 
mission of Censure, a political, secret, and ex- 
ceptional tribunal, formed for the express 
purpose of depriving of their offices all govern- 
ment and municipal employee, whose conduct, 
during the revolution, was not strictly satis- 
factory to the restored rSgime. Even the 
judges themselves are liable to be removed at 
the pleasure of the government, and as they arc 
chiefly young prelates, anxious for advance- 
ment, they are entirely devoted to the ruling 
powers. 

Besides the Rota Tribunal, and the Sacra 
Consults, there are two other tribunals, equally, 
or even more arbitrary, in the Roman States. 
The first of these is the Inquisition, or, as it is 
miff-called, the Holy Office, of which little 
remains to be told in the present day, with 
which the English public is not already ac- 
qainted: it is but justice, however, to state, 
that its persecutions have been far some time 
limited and exceptional, and its seal directed 
much more actively towards political than 
teligious offenders. Still, it opens a wide field 


far anonymous accusations and groundless 
calumnies, and even the secrets of the confes- 
sional are too often betrayed within its walls 
to serve party purposes. But the other tribunal 
to which we have alluded, that of the Cardinal 
Vicar, in Rome, and of the bishops in the pro- 
vinces, has the power to carry on oppression 
and injustice on a much more extended scale. 
Exercising, as it claims to do, the censorship 
over the habits and morals of the inhabitants, 
the honour and tranquility of whole families 
ore placed at the mercy of jealous intolerance, 
or vindictive malignancy. Marriage being 
considered, in the Roman States, by the Canon 
law, as a sacrament, all domestic life comes 
under the scrutiny and jurisdiction of this 
most insolent and arbitrary tribunal, the 
flagrant abuses of which we cannot sully our 
pages by recording. Let it suffice to say, that 
Farina, whom we have already mentioned, as 
noted for his want of honour, and Ferrini, a 
common jailor, dismissed from his situation by 
Gregory XVI., for mal-practices, were among 
the members of a tribunal which claims the 
privilege of entering private houses at any 
hour, night or day, and tearing wives from 
the arms of their husbands, or husbands from 
their wives, on the pretended accusation of 
some immorality committed, it may be, years 
before, and of which the charge is generally a 
mere instrument of extortion. To the tribunals 
we have already mentioned, another was, how- 
ever, added, after the restoration, termed the 
Council of Censure , the object of which is to 
pry into the conduct of all government 
employ £s, magistrates, military men, provincial 
and municipal officers, administrators of pious 
congregations, hospitals, &c., with the faculty 
of suspending them from their functions, de- 
grading them from their rank, or di sm is si ng 
them altogether. This has been effected, by 
an inquisitorial system, without communicating 
any accusation, without properly examinin g 
or confronting witnesses, and consequently 
without allowing a chance it vindication t The 
exhorbitant excesses of this tribunal have 
surpassed any that have hitherto existed ; even 
the Septembrists of atroeflfas memory, in a 
kind of tribunal of their own organizing, re- 
quired an accusation to be regularly made out, 
and allowed the proper means of defence ; but 
this Roman Council of Censure, by a single 
stroke of the pen, subjected sixty thousand 
persons, chiefly of the middle classes, to a secret 
persecution, not limited to the partisans of 
the republic, but comprising many who re- 
fused service under the revolutionary authori- 
ties. 
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It is not to be supposed that the employ- 
ments thus disposed of depended upon the 
pleasure of the government — all government 
employments in the Homan States, are ge- 
nerally supposed to bo conferred for life, and 
are, therefore, eagerly sought after, though 
the salaries are in general so moderate as 
barely to afford the means of deoent sub- 
sistence ; moreover, of these salaries a certain 
proportion is retained by the Roman govern- 
ment, which acts in the parental light of an 
Assurance Company, towards its officials, in 
order to provide a fund for them, from which 
they draw their half-pay on retiring from office, 
and from which, in case of their death, their 
widows and children are pensioned. Thus to 
deprive these officials, on every slight pretext, 
of their employments, is to do away with the 
right which they have lawfully purchased by 
regular payments; it is, in foot; to confiscate 
the property which they have confided to the 
honour of government Another hardship on 
the part of these poor officials is, that on being 
thus suddenly turned out of employments they 
may have held for many years, involving tho 
prime and vigour of their lives, they cannot 
immediately turn to other occupations ; and if 
even they were able and willing so to do, 
where ore they to find persons courageous 
enough to give shelter and occupation, to 
victims of political persecution! Alas, for 
Home! what in London would form friends 
for the oppressed, there only feeds the ven- 
geance of the oppressor. O, happy England ! 
cherish your rights and privileges — defend 
them to the last drop of your free-born blood ! 
but let not your own blessings harden your 
hearts to the miseries of others ; let not your 
own glorious security from oppression or 
wrong, lap you in selfish, nay, sinful indiffe- 
rence, to the hardships, the injustice, which 
would crush every spark of manhood out of 


millions of your follow creatures, most gifted 
by nature, in themselves, and in the possesions 
nature has granted them. • Wo could trace 
pictures of the misery and despair which#*— 
through the arbitrary despotism of the Council 
of Censure, during the two short yearn of its 
existence, instigated almost always, by injus- 
tice, error, or private foeling of enmity and vin- 
dictiveness —have seized families whom we 
have seen in the enjoyment of simple com- 
petence and social cheerfulness, that would 
call forth sighs of pity from many kind 
firesides rich in the same blessings. 

We need only add, in proof of the errors 
and iniquities of this abominable tribunal, 
that Pio Nono himself had the firmness to 
dissolve it, avowing, in excuse for his daring 
in this instance, to think and act for himself, 
that complaints of its cruelties and wickedness 
had reached him on every aide : happy had it 
been for him, and for his country, had he 
always acted thus ; but for thousands of bis 
poor suffering, ill-used subjects, the mischief 
was done, and he, “ vicar of God,” and “ king 
of kings,” as he claims to be, had no means of 
repairing it. In the simple phraseology of the 
old ballad of “ Chevy Chase,” we may say — 

11 The child may rue that was unborn, 

The mischiefs of that day.” 

From the consideration of criminal jurisdic- 
tion, we are easily led on to the prisons, the 
galleys, tho system of poplar education in Rome, 
and other subjects, belonging to Italy, yet, in 
effect, connected with the welfare of the whole 
human race; but these must be reserved for 
a future period, and we, for the present, con- 
clude, with the hope that the more clearly we 
show the griefs of other countries, the more 
gratitude wc shall inspire in the hearts of our 
leaders for the blessings secured to us in ear 
own. 


THE GARDEN SWING. 


Tiiere is a class of art to which it is not 
very easy to affix a true and definite name, 
and still more difficult to determine what 
sentiment it is intended to convey, or to 
what feeling of the mind it appeals. Pictures 
of such a character call forth no emotion by 
their grandeur or sublimity, they elicit neither 
reverence nor admiration, tell no tale of history 
or fiction, exhibit neither pathos nor humour, 
and scarcely reveal to us the wonders and the 
beauty of created nature j and yet there is a 


certain charm in these works, which is a sure 
passport to public favour, with a large number 
who seek to be pleased rather than instructed, 
who are satisfied with the elegancies of art, 
and desire in it no other qualities. 

An American writer upon artist-life, Mr. 
Tuckerman, says, with much truth — **In the 
world of art there exists a kind of table-land, 
equally distant from mountain grandeur send 
flowery vales, where a cheerful tone and quiet 
harmony refresh the senses, and gratify with- 
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out disturbing the heart. In an age like the 
present, those who thus minister to the more 
tranquil pleasures of imagination, exercise a 
benign vocation. They may not thrill, but 
they often charm. Their labours create no 
epochs of inward life, yet they often cheer and 
solace. The lessons conveyed may be calm, 
but it is not the less refreshing ; and the asso- 
ciations enkindled, like a bland atmosphere, 
yield a pastime not the less desirable, because 
it is unmarked either by tears or laughter, 
and is indicated only through an unconscious 
smile or placid reverie.” 

While admitting that artists not unfre- 
quently address themselves to very singular 
themes, or treat ordinary subjects in a very un- 
familiar manner, for the purpose of attracting 
notice to their works, it is equally incontro- 
vertible that they add but little to their reputa- 
tion. The world, in general, has no sympathy 
with experimentalists in art; it is slow in 
recognising any deviation from paths in which 
others have walked, and in the appreciation 
of what may possibly be truth, but what it 
cannot sec to be such. The late Turner is an 
instance of this rejection by the multitude, 
because his nature was not theirs, and liis 
vision saw things hidden from them. Those 
who have an eye only for the picturesque, or 
whose notion of painting is confined to the 
graphic reflection of external creation, will 
find, comparatively, but little satisfaction in 
tho fruits of such a pencil as his, which appeals 
as much to thought and meditation to ascertain 
its truth, as to imagination. 

But whatever the subject may be, and how- 
ever treated, “ there is a pleasure in painting 
which none but painters know;” whether 
sitting under the canopy of heaven to copy 
nature in her various moods and aspects, or 
solitarily in the studio, with no other com- 
panion than one's own thoughts and fancies, 
the costumed lay-figure, and the heaps of in- 
congruous and motley materials which con- 
stitute the chief furniture of the painting-room, 
the artist has a world of treasures tvithin 
hims elf in which ho luxuriates, and which 
none can take away. Thus, says Hozlitt, ) 
“ the hours pass away untold, without 
chagrin and without weariness ; nor would 
he ever wish to pass them otherwise. Inno- 
cence is joined with industry, pleasure with 
business ; and the mind is satisfied, though it 
is not engaged in thinking, or in saying any 
mischief.” 


But it is not the painter alone who derives 
gratification from his art, it cannot ever be a 
matter of indifference to tho most illiterate, 
though tastes will differ, as to that quality of 
art in which the pleasure is found. It must 
never be regarded only os a luxury to be pos- 
sessed by the few and wealthy ; but rather os 
a powerful engine for enlightening and in- 
structing the masses — as a gentle and unre- 
proaching friend, whose voice is in alliance 
with goodness and virtue, and which, when 
once understood, is able both “ to sooth mis- 
fortune and to reclaim from folly.” It is the 
duty of an artist to see that he does not mis- 
apply his talents, by employing them to any 
less worthy purpose. 

These remarks seem naturally to suggest 
themselves from the contemplation of such a 
picture as “ The Garden S wing,” a pleasing and 
graceful composition, though it makes no appeal 
to our sensibilities : it has in it none of those 
qualities which called forth the poet’s lines — 

“Whatc’cr Lorraine light touch'd with soft'ninghue, 
Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew;" 

but it is a subject one is contented to look at, 
because it speaks of human joys, and whatever 
does this can scarcely he unwelcome. The 
reader of Boccaccio will be reminded by it of 
some of the scenes described by that elegant, 
but not very moral, writer ; and the admirers 
of Watteau’s pictures will find in it a resem- 
blance, in style, to many of his most esteemed 
productions. Indeed, to Watteau may be 
attributed the merit of originating this style 
of art, which, for the sake of a better title, we 
would call “ aristocratic pastoral,” or, as Wal- 
pole aptly describes it, as representing an 
“ impossible rural life, led by those opposites 
of rural simplicity — people of fashion and 
rank.” Such a style could only have emanated 
from a Frenchman, living at a period when 
folly was allied with pleasure, and frivolity 
had taken tho place of sober Reason. In our 
day, to see men and womei.' amusing them- 
selves with a “ garden swing,” would certainly 
afford meriment, but scarcely any feeling 
beyond this. Watteaus success led to many 
imitators among his countrymen, but few of 
our school have followed his example. Stothord 
and Smirkc are almost the only names that 
have been popularly associated with this style; 
more, however, os designers for book-prints, 
than as painters of important pictures, similar 
to those which the French artist produced. 
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THE PROGRESS OP THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 

FROM WESTMINSTER TO TWICKENHAM. 


We could wish that every foreigner, who 
visits the shores of our beloved country, might 
receive on invitation to meet the “ Lord Mayor 
and the Lady Mayoress, the sheriffs, aldermen/’ 
and several of the good citizens of London, 
at the steps of Westminstcr-bridgc, thence to 
accompany them (ns we had the good fortune to 
do, on the 17th of July), in tho City’s gorgeous 
barge, to Kew ; then and there to hoard, with 
loving and pacific intent, the Maria Wood; 
and so on to Twickenham, where a very im- 
portant ceremony takes place ; inasmuch as the 
Maria W md has accommodation in her spueiou s 
cabin to seat HO persons at her hospitable 
board, who, when safely unchorcd in the 
Twickenham Deeps, discuss the various good 
things provided for their entertainment by 
the most hospitable of all cities of the world. 
Again, we wish that foreigners could enjoy 
such a treat ; because we desire them some- 
times to remember us by other tokens than 
“ Waterloo/’ “ Trafalgar,” and sucli-like indi- 
cations of our power. We w ish them to know 
our citizens — to behold our Thames — and espe- 
cially to sco our Palace of Westminster, from 
where it only can be seen as it ought to he — • 
from our proud and beautiful river — and to\iew 
the banks of that river crowded with glorious 
memories of the past, and happy realities of 
the present. We do not seek to represent 
ourselves ns an humble-minded people, or a 
people at all inclined to meekness; we have 
no propensity to “ succumb we know our own 
value, though we arc not sufficiently eloquent to 
talk of it — at all events continually — imitating 
our very polished neighbours the French, and 
our “ go-a-liead” brethren across the Atlantic; 
the world’s history records our power, and 
having visited other lands, we have learned to 
estimate the beauty of our own ; therefore it is, 
that, reposing on our dignity, we would show cur 
neighbours what, taking the past and present 
into account and blending them into “ one 
great whole/’ they can see in no other country 
of the globe.* 


* We missed a rare opportunity of showing the 
foreigner our Thames last summer, when our City 
M was bearded like the pard,” and English sounded 
as an unknown tonguo amid the Babylonish con- 
fusion. Then should the citizens have decked and 
drawn out their barges, and prepared ouo as a 
W VOL. I. N. 8. 


It was like a masque of the olden time — 
descending the steps, and being handed by 
the oarsmen, in their bright red liveries and 
black velvet-badgcd caps; to bo received so 
cordially by the good Lord Mayor, ribboned 
and starred and gold-chained as he was ; to bo 
conducted along a richly-carpeted saloon, 
shaded from the hot rays of the sun by silken 
curtains, to where a graceful young lady, the 
daughter of the Lord Mayor, (the Lady 
Mayoress of the day, in the absence of her 
mother, from illness,) half-slirouded in white 
muslin and lace, reclined between two golden 
dolphins. It was, as “they say,” “quit© a 
picture,” and a very pretty one ; the rich red 
velvet draping a .table in front of the dolphin 
choir, was nil admirable foreground to the 
“enchanted lady;” and when the barge cleared 
from her moorings, and the music of the band, 
which floated in its own separate and parti- 
cular boat around us, mingled with the salute 
of cannon — the sounds being repeated by one 
of the most perfect echoes we ever heard, from 
the “ Houses of Parliament”— the effect was 
perfect ; we had gone back at least 4 150 years, 
w'hcn the Thames was the great London “high- 
way ” for our rulers and their people, who 11 took 
boat” as w'c “ take carriage,” and enjoyed pure 
air and sunshine without dust or hindrance. 
We have some faint remcmbrunce that the 
superb red velvet covering w'as afterwards re- 
moved from the fable, which was then heaped 
with ice and fruit of delicious fragrance ; and 
that while the ladies looked, as all ladies are 
said to do, [most charming in tho becoming 
robes of morning, the gentlemen talked politics, 
as vehemently as they had done, or were going 
to do, at the hustings. But while we were so 
entranced by the magnitude and beauty of what 
may he called ouit on EAT water palace — 
the new Houses of Parliament — as to forget for 
a time where we were, and to people it with 
thoso whose voices can never be heard within 
the magnificent walls of the new “St. Ste- 
phen’s,” wo felt an additional triumph, for 
that our past is a security for our future. 


floating throne, for our island Queen, upon which 
sho could have passed, with thousands of hre 
people, over those brilliant waters ! What a pageant 

it might have been I amid die thunder of artillery 

then the miustrolsy of peace. 

I 
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Not even the regal towers of Windsor con 
excite more patriotic feelings, sanctified as 
they are by our beloved Queen, than the pre- 
cincts of Old Palace-tard ! The memories 
of Fym, of Hampden, of Cmnmer, Strafford, 
Laud, Camden, Sir Thomas More, Cromwell, 
Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Grattan, Canning, crowd 
upon us, without distinction of time or space. 
There, beneath the shadow of those peerless 
towers, went on, for century after century, 
until the object was achieved, the struggle for 
our rights and liberties — not the soulless liberty 
which is craved by the wild socialist, but the 
thrice hallowed liberty of a Christian people. 
There , beneath the influence of Burke, and 
the perseverance of Wilbcrforcc, perished the 
slave trade . There , within our own time, the 
statesman Peel, uniting the wisdom of age with 
the vigour of manhood, threw himself into 
the tide, to direct where he could not control. 
Great ones ore there still ; and believing that — 

** Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” 

may we not believe that ample for the danger 
will be the power of resistance ? 

The rowers bent on their oars, and the 
stately barge pressed onward over the waters 
of our glorious river — still the “highway” of 
our commerce and our wealth, bringing up to 
the gates. of our Royal Mint the gold which 
distant lands arc pouring into the lap of Eng- 
land. We recalled the well-known dialogue 
between James I. and a certain lord mayor, 
from whom the King had to borrow money. The 
“ first magistrate of the first city in the world” 
declined to entertain the proposal, upon which 
the King threatened to ruin the City, to make 
a desert of Westminster, by removing the Court 
to York or to Oxford. The Lord Mayor was 
faithful — he knew the value of his position. 
11 Please your Majesty he answered, “ there 
will bo this consolation for the poor merchants 
of your city of London, your Majesty cannot 
take the Thames along with you! n Then, 
what sacred memories came upon us from the 
Abbey of Westminster! while, to the left of 
the river, Btands the mournful-looking Palace 
of Lambeth, flanked by the tower where the 
Lollards lingered through fearful imprison- 
ments, and sundry kinds of death, scaling their 
sincerity with their blood ; where the unwo- 
manly Elizabeth imprisoned the Earl of Essex, 
before she committed him to the Tower; 
where Archbishop Laud, a brief time before 
bis execution, was attacked by the riotous 
London apprentices, who seem, in their day, 
to have been pretty much what our artisans of 
the great cotton and iron cities are now. 


What hosts of recollections !— overflowing 
even as the waterB of the brimming Thames, 
big from the last nights' rain! — the shadow 
of the Lollards' Tower, grey and grim with 
age, seemed to forbid aU approach of joy— 
a monument of suffering, and of the solemn 
triumph which unites time with eternity. 

We w'ould rather, as wo liavo often done, 
gaze upon that tower when night spreads its 
pall over the city, and 

a All that mighty heart is lying still.” 

It has no sympathy with the bright things 
of day, the invigorating sound of drum and 
trumpet, or the light cheerful laughter of 
young, bounding life ; and we were glad to 
speed post a gloom of another kind, the Mil- 
bank Penitentiary , looming above the Pontine 
marsh of London, and to pass also the tinsel 
of Vauxhall, which, despite its fete memories, 
is as painful to look upon by day as an old 
beauty, who 6ceks to obliterate the ravages of 
insulted time by pearl powder and paint. We 
were still within the range of our monstrous 
city r — the dense population of Lambeth crowded 
at one side, and the indescribable dSbris of 
“ I, on don out of town” at the other — so that it 
was a great pleasure when the lawns and trees 
of Chelsea Hospital hove in sight, and we could 
talk of the veteran’s shelter — where he bi- 
vouacks until his tent is struck for the last time, 
and sinks, covered with age and honour, into 
a soldier’s grave, beneath the shadow of thoso 
spreading trees. The citizens affectionate 
Greenwich more than they do Chelsea; they 
are both noble establishments, worthy a great 
nation — Greenwich having the advantage of a 
better position, and being more commanding, 
more palacc-like in its appearance; but the 
locality of Greenwich cannot boast such a 
host of associations as Chelsea ; the very legend 
(if it be no more) that Nell Gwyn prevailed 
upon the heartless Charles to establish this 
institution, is in itself a p] insure. It is one of 
the greatest delights in the world to find the 
silver side of a character, or if there be nothing 
so substantial os a “ silver side” to come upon, 
a bright spot on a dark surface, even a tiny 
spot, so bright, that it lightens darkness ! It is 
beneficial to ourselves to think well of our 
fellow beings — it is so healthy, as well os happy, 
to take kindly to our* species — and to light tho 
candle, as did the woman in holy writ, to find 
a missing coin— that this legend of “ Nell’s” 
goodness gives us more contentment than a 
long epitaph to a great rich man, all carved 
in marblo, and designed by a fair sculptor. 

“ Poor Nelly!” We have passed the Hospital, 
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or 11 Collette/’ m the old soldiers like to 
hear it called, and there, where those irre- 
gular hut tall houses, so grave and self-pos- 
sessed, as though they said, “ we each have 
a history,” stretch along the water with grim 
perpendicular railings, more than half con- 
cealed by the trees that flank the river— 
is Cheyne-walk — dear old Cheyne-wolk! — 
where Sir Thomas More so frequently “ took 
boat” at the bottom of his garden; where 
Holbein wondered, and Pvm thought, and 
St. Evremond resided, and Sir Robert Walpole 
—more celebrated than respected— made a great 
deal out of a little $ where Addison loitered 
— dear, sober, grey^ toned Chcyno-walk ! — fit 
emblem of the sweet old village of Chelsea, os 
even we remember it, before it lost all self- 
respect in a wilderness of modem houses, press- 
ing upon some quaint old nooks, where still 
great men shelter from the tumult of the town- 
loving world, in an unseemly fashion. Martin 
still paints near Beaufort-row ; and that great, 
grand author — who thunders at the world, but 
cannot comprehend an opera, who is himself 
to thousands, the hero of bis “ Hero worship,” a 
living myth, of whom we think more than we 
could write, and to whoso shrine, when ho 
passes from among us, tho thinkers of the old, 
as well as of the new world, will do pilgrimage — 
Carlyle lives beyond those trees, in a place 
so still, that tho echo of the knocker on his 
door might thrice steal round the street without 
risk of being noticed. We longed to point 
out each well-known tree, and house, and 
chain, and bit of railing, and the spot where 
the ducking stool for Bcolding wives once stood, 
and tho Don Saltern's coffee-house, talked of in 
tho Tatter-* and the grey old church containing 
the ashes of tho body of Sir Thomas More. We 
longed to talk about it, but though many of 
our companions spoke of the fine square grim 
tower, and seemed rather fearful that our gay 
flagstaff might catch in the wood-work of 
Chelsea-bridgo as we passed beneath it, yet 
they wore too happy in tho present, to travel 
back to tho pasti and so, rejoicing with them 
in the sunshine, and the joyous pouring forth 
of the music, wo bade adieu to the scene of so 
many long-ago rambles, and felt it was better 
to keep our memories to ourselves, than expose 
them to those who would not perhaps give 
us their sympathy. One thing especially de- 
lighted us, tile courtesy and good nature of 
the company one to the other. In half an hour 
we had Geared to feel that wo were among 
strangers; even the political cross-firing was 
conducted with infinite good humour and good 
breeding. 


It is so much the custom at the 14 west end,” 
to attack the citizens of London Mbcoming 
their lack of knowledge of the etiquette of 
the /‘well brod,” that when, some yeare ago, 
we first had an opportunity of observing 
“ citizens,” in “ citizen society,” we were pre- 
pared for overy species of absurdity ; but, even 
then, before the party dispersed, we grew 
heartily ashamed of our credulity. Men im- 
mersed in business have seldom time to think 
of small forms or ceremonies, but if Lord 
Chatham’s definition of politeness be eareect, 
and it is Bimply 

“ Benevolence in trifles,” 

The citizens of London must be the most 
“ polite ” people in the world, for they are 
truly “ benevolent” in small things — as surely 
and as well as they are in great ones. We 
cannot forget the cordial attentions, the 
omissions of self, the overflowing hospitalities 
wc have witnessed in citizen assemblies; it 
seems almost impertinent to say this, when pre- 
judice has quitted so many of her strongholds, 
and the band of commercial brotherhood draws 
the inhabitants of England together much 
more closely than in the olden time ; but as 
long as prejudices linger it is well to assist in 
their overthrow. Differences of particular 
kinds must always exist in the various classes 
of society; but they ore not of the nature 
which empty-headed foppery would stamp 
upon the upright and honourable citizens of 
London. 

Wo were attracted by the bright appearance 
of the crowd on Putney-bridge; the sun shone 
upon them, and brought out tho colours of the 
gay bonnets and parasols to perfection. Putney 
is famous in all history as the head-quarters of 
Cromwell’s army, and as the birth-place of 
Cromwell, tho renowned Earl of Essex, whose 
father was a blacksmith in that village. We 
are a strange people ! with the descendants of 
blacksmiths and butchers, taildrs and drapers, 
and, worse than all, of women “ spotted as the 
pard” among our peers, we talk of a “pure 
aristocracy,” and do not desire to withdraw 
from its influence! At Putney, Cardinal 
Wolscy, after his disgrace, descended from 
his mule, and, delighted at the message sent 
him by his master, bestowed a gold chain 
on the messenger, “Master Norris;” and, not 
content with that, dispatched his poor attached 
fool as a present to the King. The tool de- 
served a better fate, for he did not want to go, 
and it took, according to good old Stowe, 44 six 
of the tallest yeomen to convey him to court” 
Alas! poor fool! 

I 2 
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Putney has other memories. Pitt died on 
Putney-heath ; and Gibbon, our historian, -was 
bom there. It is said that Richardson wrote 
Sir Charles Grandtion in a small house near 
the bridge; and, on the Fulham side of the 
river, we know that the witty Theodore Hook 
penned those works which, after their parti- 
cular genrSfk cmain unrivalled in our literature. 
Beside his house stands the more Btatcly 
Pryor’s-bank, where, five or six years ago, 
two well-known and hospitable friends assem- 
bled all the art and literature of the Metro- 
polis — acting plays, and getting up masques, 
such as can never be forgotten. 

As we floated towards the beautiful bridge 
of Hammersmith — which spans the water ns if 
an enchanter had thrown it there in sport — 
we passed Barn-Elms, where the Earl of Essex 
dwelt, and Cowley lived, before he went to 
Chcrtsey ; and where Jncob Tonson, the noted 
bookseller, resided, and formed the gallery of 
the Kit-cat Club. And, as the shadows of the 
trees come further on the water, and the wild 
flowers mingle with the branches of some of 
the old willows, which arc greatly bowed into 
the stream since we knew' them first, we ap- 
proach that part of the Thames which teems 
with reminiscences of our truest and purest 
poets ; hardly a spot which is not consecrated 
by some association with Pope, Gay, Collins, 
Denham, Cow-ley, and even the witty, dis- 
agreeable Dean Swift. We pass the site of 
Brandcnburgh House, where one of the most 
unfortunate of Queens received the congregated 
thousands who assured her of a sympathy 
which followed her to her rapidly-found grave. 
Wo hope our citizen friends remembered that 
the noble and worthy knight of the City of 
London, Sir Nicholas Crisp — the loyal par 
excellence^— had a residence there, and that 
his great heart is literally buried in Old Ham- 
mersmith Church. 

Fetes al fresco are what we English but 
little understand ; yet, as we row'cd beneath the 
bridge, several of the company recalled the 
delightful ,/clcs they had enjoyed ut Mr. Lum- 
lcy’s villa, when his bcautifril grounds were 
thrown open to his friends, and his taste and 
hospitality assembled guests to whom so much 
interest was attached that the entrance-gates 
were crowded to see them as they passed. 
And, in passing Chiswick, the scat of De- 
vonshire’s good Duke, we thought of two 
great men — George Canning and Charles 
James Fox — who died there, and of the grave- 
stones that surround the ancient village 
church; of Hogarth, who lies buried there — 
of Louthcrbourg, the artist and magnetizer — ! 


of Cromwell’s gentlo daughter Mary — and of 
the proud Duchess of Cleveland — all, however 
separated by time and circumstance, united by 
death in that crowded churchyard, we had 
become quite oblivious of the scene, for we 
pussed Mortlokc without bestowing a thought 
on Dr. Dec, the astrologer, and found our- 
selves at Kcw, beneath the bows of the Maria 
Wood , without having noted our approach; 
and leaving the gorgeous little palace which 
had floated us thus far, we entered upon a 
more extensive domain, our passengev-boats 
bounding backwards and forwards, to convey 
on board the company who joined us there. 
The guns fired, and the hand took up its posi- 
tion round the mnst of our Btatcly barge ; and, 
shaded by an awning which covered the whole 
of the deck, the guests commenced dancing 
with considerable spirit ; while, below in the 
saloon, preparations for the dinner were con- 
tinued with unabated activity. 

Everybody knew everything about Kew, 
and everybody seemed to admire Sion-house, 
whose chief interest to us arose from the 
memory that it stands nearly on the site of a 
nunnery which gave shelter to Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, the holy maid of Kent : a circumstance that 
provoked the special ire of Henry VIII.; and the 
nunnery, founded by Henry V., 44 in honour of 
the Holy Trinity, the glorious Virgin Mary, the 
apostles and disciples of God, and all saints, 
especially St. Bridget,” was one of the first 
establishments which Henry thought fit to 
suppress, “ for the honour of God,” and the 
increase of his own revenue! When the 
kingly state added dignity and power to tho 
virtues of Edward VI., he bestowed the domain 
on the Duke of Northumberland; and the 
sweet eyes of Lady Jane Grey looked out from 
thence, upon the waters of the Thames, when she 
accepted tho crown which crushed her into an 
early grave. And then, poor misguided Mary, 
re-gavo the nunnery to 44 all the saints, but 
particularly St. Bridget,” who enjoyed it but a 
little while ; for Elizabeth, with a stroke of 
her sceptic, swept them all away, and re-gifted 
the nunnery to tho Earl of Northumberland, 
in whose family it remains until this day. 

IsLEWOivm, whose church is built on the 
margin of tho river, quiet and sleepy and 
harmless as it looked from our floating palace, 
was once the head-quarters of firm, determined 
men, as ever wielded 44 bill" or drew 44 bow” in 
defence of rights and liberties. There, during 
the long and disturbed reign of Henry III., the 
insurgent barons, under Simon do Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, assembled and camped. Those 
grim, grand, old barons were, in truth, trouble- 
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some to deal with! But, os wo draw nearer to 
Richmond, our senses become bewildered, and 
were lost in tho mazes of fact and fiction ; we 
were beside Jeannio Deans and the Duke of 
Argyle, and wo saw cows that would have 
excited tho enthusiasm of the said Jconnie. 
And snatches of Thompson’s poetry tingled in 
our ears, and wo kept repeating (all gently to 
ourselves, while the dance continued) — wc kept, 
wc say, repeating to ourselves tho ode of Collins : 

“ In yonder grave a druid lies, 

While slowly wind the stealing waves, 

The year's best swoots shall duteous rise, 

To deck their poet's sylvan grave. 

“ Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 

When Thames in summer wreath is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 

To bid thy gontlo spirit rest.” 

Thompson's spirit may well be supposed to 
haunt the Thames, to watch its banks, to 
inhale its perfumes, to mingle with its gales ; 
tho beauteous river seemed necessary to his 
very existence ; he lived beside it, died beside 
it, ill Roscdalc-house, and lie is buried in one 
of its most sacred resting-places — in the church- 
yard of Richmond. Our thoughts were so 
filled by tho sweet poet of the “ Seasons” that 
wc hardly remembered our long-ago wander- 
ings on Richmond-grccn, where wc called np 
the shadows of the kings who passed beneath 
tho crumbling gatoway, tho only remains of 
the ancient palace where Edward III. died — 
deserted by his base mistress, Lady Alice 
Pierce, -who stripped the jewels from the fingers 
of her dying king, and tied ! And there Eli- 
zabeth, great in all things savo tho attributes 
of woman, also died ; her stormy nature and 
fiery passions quenched at last! There is a 
sudden pause in the dance, and the band, ac- 
cording to custom, strikes up — 

“Sweet lass of Richmond-hill ! ” 

Wo pause beneath the shadow of tho beau- 
tiful bridge — and now havo patience with our 
description. Imagine the waters of the Thames 
— a fresh, bright, heavenly blue, as blue as 
unstained ether — overflowing their banks — 
rippling on the greon sward. Take yon arch ns 
the frame of your picture, and look through it. 
Behold those pensile trees sweeping into tho 
water, while others stretch loftily away into a 
magnificent background — tho banks, gorgeous 
v. ith all the brilliant flowers of tho season .Note 
how the villas peep through the trees, break- 
ing up the foliage into lights. Did you over 
see such delicious masses of colour ? But there — 
a little in advance of us — in the centre of our 
landscape, like a bright ruby set round with 
tiipphires, rides our city barge, the crimson, 


blaok-cappod rowers resting on (heir oars j 
there is just enough breeze to pretent the 
flogs clinging round their stalls, and keep 
them floating ; the silken curtains of the win- 
dows heave, so as to give the idea of motion, 
faint as that which lifts a rose-leaf; the 
carving and gilding of the barge shows with 
gorgeous but not gaudy effec|| and tho 
bluff steersman looks like a pofeon of the 
barge itself, standing out against the sky, 
which is of a .paler blue than the water. 
About it are numerous skiffs and boats, and a 
flotilla of swans, making out the picture, but 
not in tho least injuring tho effect of the 
glowing hargo, round which the sun's rays 
play, ns if sporting with its beauty; but we 
cannot describe the effect of that exquisite, 
though accidental, grouping. Tho barge re- 
mained stationary, os long as we have taken 
to write of this spot, and then crossed to the 
Twickenham side of the river. 

On wo go, in mid-stream! How busy 
our memory will be, and no wonder; how 
many days, weeks, months, of our girlish life 
were passed upon tho banks of the Thames, 
so that wc seem to know every spot, and tree ; 
and wc used to know tho children and dogs ; 
and there is nn abundance of both, shouting 
aud haying at our pageant — wc can fancy them 
the same ! — hut that , indeed, is fancy. 

Wc never saw tho dwelling of the “bold 
Bueclcuch ” look so lovely as on that afternoon ; 
it was in complete shadow, the turf had tho 
shimmer inf] effect of grccu velvet, and it looked 
a very bower of beauty ; we paused to gaze, 
and then, os wo moved on at a stately pace, 
consistent with tho dignity of the City of 
London, ltichmond-hill swelled out from tho 
verdant and richly wooded valley of tho 
Thames. We luost earnestly beg that who- 
ever has not seen the view of the river from 
flic hill, will not he content with tho view of 
the hill from the river. “ The Star and Garter," 
so deservedly famous as one of the best and 
yiost beautifully situated hotels in England, 
looks merely an 11 hotel'.* from tho water, and 
the landscape ■would be better without it; but 
our acquaintance with many of tho “fine 
view points” of Europe, has increased our ap- 
preciation of tho view from Richmond-hill. 
One American, after gazing upon it for a time, 
said, it “ wanted clearing,” while another de- 
clared, that “ he would not look at it again, it 
made him sorry to leave England !” A little 
Ivyond, where Gay's summer houso stood (wo 
know not if it be still there) stands Ham-house, 
concealed by almost a forest of noble trees, 
from tho water. Wc onco mado pilgrimngo 
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there — a pilgrimage of curiosity — to see the 
rooms whero the infamous Cabal was held, 
when tho house was the residence of the Duke 
of Lauderdale, whero ho and those lords met 
whose initials composed the word CABAL! 
This visit was soon after tho death of that old 
Lady Dysort, whoso little carriage wo used to 
watch rushin^bout Ham and Petersham, when 
her ladyshipwas nearly blind. Wo delighted 
to speculate as to where Charles II. concealed 
himself in Ham-house ; and there is a tradition 
that the great gates of the said Ham-houso 
have not been moved since they closed on his 
departure; at all events, those tine wrought 
iron gates have not been opened within the 

memory of .. The olde«t inhabitant.” 

" Eel-pie” Island we found more embowered 
than ever, and wo hardly like to repeat what 
we heard upon 44 unquestionable authority” — 
for it was told us by one of tho city magnates, 
that tho pies made at Ecl-pie Island nro no 
longer made of Thames cels , but absolutely of 
Dutch eels ! 

Edmund Kean was fond of this island, 
and there is a monument ' to his memory 
orected in Richmond church, by tho piety of 
his high-principled son; but we arc nearing 
" Pope’s Villa,” whero tho all -important cere- 
mony of dinner is to bo gone through — and wc 
are quite ready for it. The barge draws in to 
tho shore, the inhabitants crowd to their 
windows, and into their gardens. The poet’s 
grounds are cut up into strips, where houses 
are strung nearly together, with a beading of 
garden wall between; they may almost be 
called town houses, but for the river, which 
flows before them, and the freshness and ex- 
quisite finish of their little parterres. Certainly, 
in these small garden arrangements, England 
is unrivalled ; but while wc admire the grace 
and finish imparted to a tiny plot of ground, 
we deplore the taste which has crammed a 
mongrel Swiss house close to 14 Pope’s sacred 
grotto.” The fantasia of this building might 
bo tolerated in a park, relieved by an abund- 
ance of well-grown timber, but where it is — 
slashed and 41 cross gartered,” a very Mulvolio 
of architecture — it is an insult to tho 

where “ E « erian S' 0 **'* 

“ Nobly pensive, St. John sat and thought, 

Where British sighs, from dying Wyndhnm stoic, 

Aud the bright name was shot through March - 
mout's soul.” 

The willow had long ago been uprooted; the 
reason assigned for this sacrilege sccmod to 
us strange — relic-hunters so destroyed the 


tree that, to avoid tho nuisance, it was eut 
down , and the root is proserved in the giotto ; 
so the dcstruotion was accomplished by a coup 
of the hatchet at once, instead of by the pen- 
knives of a oentury of relio hunters. Wo would 
not point out this orushed-up grotto of our great 
English Poet to our foreign visitors — for the 
first time we were glad there were none there 
— such sacrilege would not have been tolerated 
in any other European country. 

When will our government understand 
the national value of enshrining the me- 
mories of our literary and artistic heroes, 
within the sanctuary where they lived and 
thought ; even our slow neighbours of Hol- 
land point out to their sons the birth-places 
and dwelling-places of their great men. But 
a jour do fete is no day for melancholy — we 
were summoned to descend to tho saloon; we 
did so, remombering we numbered one hundred 
and twenty absolutely hungry individuals, and 
wondering how we could manage to get any 
dinner : but wo had only to do as we wero de- 
sired. The ladies went first, and, directod by a 
most courteous gentleman, who acted as master 
of tho ceremonies, found their names in their 
plates, on the inside row, abundant space 
reserved for each, and no possibility of 
dresses being crushed or deranged by the 
passing and repassing of servants. The gentle- 
men sat at tho opposite sides of tho narrow 
tables, and tho dishes wero placed in rotation, 
relieved by an abundanco of flowers. In a few 
minutes, so admirablo were tho arrangements, 
that all were seated without the least confusion, 
and, after tho bugle sounded from tho stops of 
the ante-room, “ silence for grace” proclaimed, 
and the grace said, the city turtle soup went 
round, and round, and round ; — the ladies being 
served, as at any other stately dinner, first. 
It was a cheerful pleasant dinner, free alike 
from insufficiency and the vulgarity of over- 
abundance, while the various "plats" would 
have satisfiod the eye and the palate -of a 
Parisian epicure. But, in due course, the whole 
was removed, “ tho wino butler” — a very im- 
portant person at tho Mansion House— placed 
the golden loving-cups upon tho tables — two on 
each table — the trumpet sounded, and the toast- 
master proclaimed tho names of all the aldermen 
present, adding, that " tho Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress gave to them and to the ladies 
and gentlemen, their other guests, a hearty 
welcome, and greeted them with a loving-cup,” 
which loving-cup waspassed round after anoient 
fashion ; and thon the trumpet and toast-master 
craved attention for the Lord Mayor, who said 
a few words with earnestness and fervour, pro- 
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posing the health of our belovod Queen. This 
was applauded to tho echo, round after round ; 
and before all was again still the band on duck 
burst forth into the National Anthem j coming 
from above us, it had a most singular and 
boautiful effect, as though descending from 
the heavens. True it is that, no matter how 
often heard, that sacred strain thrills every 
Englishman's heart while ho stands erect in 
his loyalty, as in a suit of armour, nerved to 
do battle unto death for throne and sovereign. 
Wo forgot all about Popo’s Villa then, and 
longed for the foreigner to sco how we loved 
our Queen ! 

Wo love her, first of all from instinct ; noxt, 
because sho has ranged every womanly virtue 
around her throno, and her example is as a 
boacon, set upon u hill, to show all those of her 
own sex, who are wandering after tlio ill- 
favoured, and unnatural phantom, called the 
“rights of woman,” with how much loving 
nature tho first lady in tho realm combines 
tho pcrpotual duties of her stale with the 
duties of wife and mother, and submits to tho 
restraint of laws which bind her as closely 
as they do tho poorest woman in her king- 
dom. We all do love her! heartily, honestly, 
devotedly ! and we bless God that the purity 
of our court is tho brightest jewel in the crown 
of Queen Victoria. 

When tho anthem had received its round of 
applauso, and the company calmed down, the 
bugle and toast-master came again and 
again, and toast and speech, toast and speech 
and song succeeded each other — speeches os 
good as after-dinner speeches gcnornlly arc — 
when gentlemen praise each other, and season 
their compliments with much good-nature, a 
littlo banter, and a modicum of wit. Flocks 


of swans crowded round tho barge, and re- 
ceived what was spared from our well-spread 
board ; and fair ladies did not hesitate to row 
bo close to our windows that we had the 
“ benefit” of their observations. 

Our barge cleared its moorings, and the band 
gave notice, by a cheerful polka, that all above 
was again ready for tho merry fonoe. The 
ladies left their scats, followod almost imme- 
diately by tho gentlemen j and, by tho time we 
arrived at Richmond-bridge, where many of 
tho party disembarkod, noarly all tho gentle- 
men were mingling in the danoo — all with oe 
cool heads, and clear, intelligent oyes, as 
though not a toast had been drank, or a bottle 
of tho favourite “hot wines" of England pourod 
out in loyal or friondly libation. 

“And wliat for tho obsolete calumny, that 
London citizens have their chief joy when they 
cut and drink p” Such was a not unnatural 
remark as wc drove homewards ; for wo had 
heard and read, in old novels and old plays, 
that city relaxation inferred nothing less nor 
more ! The charge may have had foundation, 
as well as currency, once : it is gone with many 
even grosser things of a grosser age — coeval 
with that which mado intoxication a sort of 
duty from guest to host, when pooplo assembled 
for enjoyment — not only in tho city, but in tho 
palace, in the mansion, and in the cottage. 
For ourselves, we bear witness that in no 
society , in Europe could affairs have been 
conducted with greater propriety, with loss 
coarseness, or with courtesy more nearly ap- 
proaching tho chivalric, than they were on 
board the barge in which the Lord Mayor 
of London progressed from Westminster to 
Twickenham ! 

A. M. Hall. 
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Within a fow years, Ireland has undergone 
a continuance of suffering almost unparalleled 
in tho annals of tlio world : her utter desti- 
tution may, indeed, be traced to a variety of 
causos, which barely to touch on would occupy 
a spare much greater than our limits pormit 
Famine and pestilence wasted tho land, leaving 
everywhere the impress of devastation and 
ruin: vast tracts of country remained untillod, 
“ a weary waste, expanding to tho skies ; ” and 
such scenes took place, through the length and 
breadth of the fond, os woro, perhaps, never 
before witnessed in any civilised part of the 


globe— scenes whioh bafflo all powers of de- 
scription. But a merciful Providenoo has so 
ordained, that good often arises out of evil ; 
and, while mourning tho misery of those disas- 
trous timoB, it is consolatory to turn to the 
recollection of the sympathy and bcnevolenee 
which did all that was possible to mitigate 
the evil that was beyond euro. Perhaps, 
among the best efforts were those to promote 
and encourage industry — efforts which are 
evidently increasing, and from whieh we may 
anticipate a success that is destined yet to 
raise unhappy, poverty-stricken Ireland, to tho 
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elevated position for which her capabilities 
and resources undoubtedly fit her. 

No part of Ireland suifered moro from famine 
and sickness than Cork ; the most appalling spec- 
tacles were seen, not only in remote districts and 
by tho unfrequented roadside, but in the very 
heart of the city ; the sick and tho dying might 
have been beheld lying on a truss of straw, in 
the public thoroughfares, while tho mother tot- 
tered along the streets, nearly fainting beneuth 
tho light weight of the wasted child, who was 
dead, or dying, in her arms. A wild shout was 
often heard to issue from the abode of the 
poor, where Death was busy with its inmates. 
In this dreadful emergency, it occurred to somo 
benevolent ladies, that, by the employment of 
young females, somo families might be assisted. 
Struck by the advantages which needlework 
might afford, they opened an embroidery 
school, in June, 18-16 — a year never to be for- 
gotten in Ireland. Into this school young 
females of the city, of every religious denomi- 
nation, were admitted ; a proper recommenda- 
tion being all that was required. One great 
object in forming it was to give employment 
to young females, after leaving educational 
schools, and thus to prepare them, by habits of 
industry, for stations where they could earn 
their bread. A committee of ladies was formed, 
by which the school w’as to be conducted for 
four months. After it opened, the hundred 
and twenty girls who had been admitted, were 
every day supplied with a breakfust of bread 
and milk — a seasonable relief, at a time when 
multitudes were perisliing from hunger. The 
means for affording this were furnished by a 
grant of £100 from the relief committee, who 
also placed another £100 at the disposal of the 
committee of tho embroidery school, for other 
purposes. The annual expenses of the esta- 
blishment arc defrayed from the profits urising 
from the sale of the work, as it receives no aid 
from any public fund, and its list of sub- 
scribers is very limited; this is much to be 
regiettcd, as the committee wmild gladly ex- 
tend its benefits, which would “ tell ” in the 
improvement of tho morals and habits of the 
poorer classes. One hundred and twenty-seven 
girls arc now employed in tho school; they 
receive no payment till there is some return 
for their work, which is seldom sufficiently 
well done to bo productive for about six months 
after entrance. When perfectly instructed, 
they arc allow'cd to take tho work home ; and 
they come once a week for payment, which 
is proportioned to tho quality of the work, 
varying from 4 d. to 5s. 

The great relief afforded by the employment 


of young females has, indeed, proved a signal 
blessing, and kept many a family from tho 
poor-house. During the famine, and the fatal 
disease emphatically called the famine fever , 
and the cholera which raged in the year 1849, 
the earnings of these poor children saved many 
a life, and they aro still the chief dependence 
of their families. A hundred families, it is 
stated, aro thus relieved. A certain propor- 
tion of the earnings is kept in hand, for a 
little store, in ease of somo pressing occasion, 
and for the purchase of such articles of cloth- 
ing as they most need. So destitute are many 
of those poor children of that prime necessary, 
and so anxious for work, that rather than stay 
from tho school, they w ould come wrapped in 
u cloak or shawl, w'lneh they borrowed, to hido 
their deficient and miserable garments. 14 Why 
do you wear that great warm cloak ?” was said, 
as she untied it, to a little girl who was muffled 
up in a cloak, one hot day in August. As it 
fell from her, her scanty clothing. | at once 
explained its use. The sum in hand has some- 
times been drawn to pay for a passage to 
America — that land of promiso to tho poor 
Irish! One of the girls, who had formed an 
attachment to u young man who was on tho 
eve of sailing for America, applied for her 
savings, wiiieh amounted to £20. This en- 
abled her to marry, to pay for her passage out 
witli her- husband, to procure clothes, and to 
take £8 out with her. 44 Please, ma’am,” said 
she to Mrs. S., who proposed transmitting it 
to Boston, 44 1 should rather have it about me, 
and in gold, so that I could always feel it.” It 
was accordingly sewed in her stays, and her 
promise w r as taken that it should not bo 
l ipped out till she arrived at her destination. 
She is now doing well in the States, where 
her skill in embroidery has turned to good 
account. Many of the girls who have married 
have availed themselves of tho embroidery 
school when in distress, and returned to *seek 
employment, for the support of thcmscl; ;cs and 
their husbands. A thousand plcusing anecdotes 
of the anxiety of the poor children for work 
can he recounted by those who wratch over tho 
school. « 

It is truly gratifying, on entering the school- 
room, to see a light, airy apartment, affording 
for some hours in tho day a healthy atmosphere, 
and in the winter months a genial heat from a 
comfortable fire, to those whoso homes aro 
dark, and cold, and comfortless. It is truly 
pleasant to see the young creatures busy with 
their needles, and to look at tho beautiful spe- 
cimens of work, wrought by tho hands which 
would, but for this employment, have been 
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utterly idle. The most delicate and elaborate 
patterns, finished with a skill which might com- 
pete with that of any country, are there pro- 
duced. The interest which the children take in 
the work is expressed in the earnestness of their 
countenances; but there is one who sits in the 
window, by the tcachor, -who seems still more 
deeply absorbed in what she is about than the 
rest. Tho poor child has been a cripple from 
infancy : her mother carries her in every day 
on her bock, from beyond Blarney, a distance 
of more than four miles. To tho poor cripple, 
the occupation of tho school hus been every- 
thing: before she was admitted, she was a 
burthen to herself and others ; her days passed 
on in gloomy monotony, without the power of 
being useful to others, and incapacitated from 
joining in tho sports of other children. Now, 
sho is no longer a burthen, but a help ; and 
work to her is not merely the means of inde- 
pendence, but a source of enjoyment. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more gratifying than the interest 
which the young people take in the work. It 
was affcctingly exemplified in the case of a 
girl, who had been one of the best workers in 
the school. She fell into a decline, mid was 
soon too ill to attend. She sent to usk for 
work: the ladies, willing to indulge what they 
considered the mere fancy of a sick person, 
sent her what could be most easily done, that 
sho might not fatiguo herself. She was hurt 
at not having been sent that which was most 
difficult. Her wish was gratified; and the 
Avork in Avliich she excelled beguiled some of 
tho tedious hours of illness. She died soon after. 
Cases of great distress have been uninten- 
tionally disclosed by the children themselves. 
Many of them aro the daughters of tradesmen, 
thrown out of employment by the reduced cir- 
cumstances of their former customers, and 
without tho means of furnishing themselves 
with tho materials nccessaiy for pursuing their 
business. Ono of the little girls asked for a 
small sum from her savings to get shoes. 
“ Shoes, my dear ! ” said the lady, “ that will 
never purchaso a pair of shoes.” “ Ma’am,” 
replied the child, “ my father will make them 
for me — for ho was a shoemaker — if I get tho 
leather ; for ho can’t.” “ I am afraid that poor 
child works too hard,” said Mrs. S., as sho 
observed a little girl who looked as if she 
was almost dying, as she plied her nccdlo with 
indefatigable zeal, " sho looks wretchedly.” 

“ Her father was buried this morning,” replied 
the teooher ; “ he was a poor tradesman — there 
was great want— this child is fretting— her 
brother is out of employment — thcro Avas sick- 
ness at homo — sho only is in tho Avay of earning 


anytliing — so, as long as she is ablo to hold 
tho ncedlo, she will Avork for them.” The 
cares of life had fallen early on this child; she 
avus but eleven years old. These are but a few 
of the affecting anecdotes connected with this 
cstublishmont, many more could be given, did 
space permit ; but the sad and solemn circum- 
stances under Avhich it was founded give it a 
peculiar and almost sacred interest, whioh eon 
scarcely fail to excito sympathy. A debt of 
gratitude is indeed, due by tbc inhabitants of 
Cork, to those through Avhoso exertions it is 
owing that at least a hundred families are 
relieved by the industry of their children; 
that a hundred and tAvcnty children, who never 
earned a penny before in their lives, aro now 
ublc to help those Avho arc nearest and dearest 
to them. By their attendance in tho school 
they Avcrc saved from the ravages of the cholera, 
which earned off numbers of their families, 
while not one among the children took the 
fatal complaint — a fact Avorthy of medical 
observance, Avhich can. best determine whether 
this exemption may he attributed to tho clean- 
liness enjoined by the rules of the school, the 
pure air enjoyed for part of the day, or tho 
attention of tho mind to tho work in hand. 
In adverting to the beneficial results from tho 
establishment of the school of embroidery, it 
Avould be a strange omission if the namo of 
Mrs. Saintbill avcvc not mentioned. Bound by 
none of the associations or claims of a common 
birth-placo with those whoso causo sho 
espoused, this English lady devoted all the 
energies of an active mind, gave her precious 
time and thoughts, and made considerable 
advances from her purse, to promote the desir- 
able object. Her labours in the cause of in- 
dustry liaA'c been unremitting: she has attended 
to the progress of tlic work with tho most 
patient perscA'erance, watched over tho in- 
terests of the cliildren with a care almost 
parental, the charms of her own private cor- 
respondence lmvo been relinquished for the 
multiplicity of communications into which sho 
has entered with those in France, and various 
parts of England, Avho can serve the cause of 
humanity by fonvarding tho sale of the Avork, 
and by furnishing new designs and patterns. 
Did avc not feel it a duty, we should scarcely 
venture to pay this tribute, where an ample 
recompense is felt in the perfection to which 
the beautiful branch of needlework has boon 
brought, and in the constant exercise of Chris- 
tian motives and benevolent feelings. The£ 
secretaryship to the school is shared with Mrs. 
Sain thill, by a lady Avhosc care for the w elfar e 
of the children, unremitting attention to their 
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progress, and active humanity, prove lior to ho 
a meet associate in the good work. The namo 
of Mrs. M'Swincy is worthy of all honour. 

Tho good effects of tho Industrial Female 
Schools cannot be too highly estimated ; they 
tell in tho more ready observance of order and 
cleanliness — those docencics of life so apt to bo 
neglected in tho oxtremo of poverty; hence 
the young female, as tho dispenser of relief, 
takes on elevated position in the homo whero 
she hod been hitherto a burden, or at best a 
drudge ; the spirit of independence inspires 
the self-respect, which is one of tho surest sale- 
guards against the temptations and the evil 
examples by which the young and tho unwary 
are besot j tho kindly affections arc fostered ns 
hands are busy for those who nro loved. Cheer- 
fulness waits on industry, and the thoughts of 
the young can take happy wings, when not, 
woighed down by premature cares, and, ns tho 
poor girl plies her needle, fancy brings tho 
moment whon sho returns homo with her 
week’s earnings. 

While deeply impressed with tho paramount 
importance of educational schools, of which 
there are a number admirably regulated and 
attendod iu Cork, wc see in tho Industrial 
Schools a groat want supplied — the occupation 
of the time that necessarily elapses after the 
girls leave the educational schools, before any- 
thing eligible offers. This is a blessing wiiich 
cannot be tpo highly estimated ; the import- 
ance of occupation is known to all, even those 
on whom fortune has smiled feel its necessity 
so muoh, that, though totally independent of 
self-exertion, they make out employment for 
themselves ; if, then, those surrounded by tho 
refinements of life, find that the mind w ould 
languish if totally left without occupation, how' 
doubly necessary must it he for those who have 
no such resources. As industry has been de- 
signated the handmaid of virtue, idleness may 
be called tho handmaid of rice ; what numbers 
havo been led by it to frequent the ale-house 
and the gaming-table — how many malefactors 
have ascribed their evil courses and unhappy 
cases, with their latest breath, to idleness. 

We havo great pleasure in stating that an 
industrial school, in connexion with the Estab- 
lished Church, opened on the 1st of January, 
1851, when throe girls from each of the seven 
parishes were admitted; tho committee soon 
after enlarged their plan, to any number re- 
commended by tho parochial clergy, on tho 
payment of £1 for each girl, tho object being 
to afford employment to young females of good 
character, between leaving the parochial school 
and entering into sen ice or business, “ a period 


in which," as justly remarked in the annual 
report, “ they aro especially exposed to temp- 
tation," and ono, it might be added, in which 
evil example has its gren t est influence. 

Tho reecipts for work during the last year 
amounted to nearly £100, and already do tho 
families of the girls find tho benefit of their 
children's] industry — it is a great help to all — 
and to some it ib all to w'hich they have to look. 
Out of the sixty girls who have been admitted, 
eight have obtained services in rcspeotablo 
families, seven have gone to business, two have 
emigrated, and six havo left tho school from 
various causes. Thirty-seven now remain in 
tho school ; tho habits of industry and order 
which its rules induce aro of the greatest 
importance, particularly to thoso intended for 
service or business. They aro strictly enforced, 
and mnko a valuable part of education. The 
school opens at ten, and any girl who is not 
puntunl to the moment is sent aw ay without 
work — such a lesson in punctuality is not 
likely to he forgotten. In tho school-room, 
when the girls arc busily at work, a look 
suffices to tell who have Leon longest in attend- 
ance; the gradations aro sufficiently marked 
to ho at once observed — those who were first 
admitted being more cleanly and better clad — 
tho latest comers are invariably the most 
squalid and neglected in appearanco. A 
portion of Scripture is read each day in the 
school-room, and the children aro instructed, 
one day in tho week, by one of tho city clergy; 
the progi-css of the children, and the interests 
of the school, aro carefully attended to by tho 
governesses and visiting ladies of the institu- 
tion, “ many of whom,” wc find from the report, 
“ have, with untiring energy, devoted their 
time to the instruction of tho girls.” 

Early in the spring of 1851, tho Sisters of 
Mercy opened on industrial school on the South 
Terraco, Cork, which givos instruction to a hun- 
dred and forty girls, in plain and a variety of 
fancy works ; their progress in knittinp \ nett- 
ing, crochet, and various branohes of needle- 
work, under the teaching of these benevolent 
ladies, may bo appreciated, when it is men- 
tioned that already these children are not only 
ublo to contribute to tho support of their fami- 
lies, but that in some coses that duty devolves 
entirely on them. Two children, of about seven 
and eight, attend the school regularly, and 
take home work to their sister, who fa too siok 
to accompany them ; teshe three girls support 
their family on their earnings, which amount 
to 7 8. a week. Tho anxiety to obtain work is 
so great, that poor sick children, unable to go 
out, send to entreat that some may bo sent to 
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them ; there are many cases of girls who have 
left the workhouse to seek for employment for 
their support in this school — should they fail 
in obtaining it, they must go back to the work- 
house. The work is done according to ordors, 
with which the materials are sent ; the demand 
for nets for the hair is so great that avast deal 
of that work is going on. Cotton is the 
material with which they begin, as silk would 
be too oostly, till they can finish the work 
nicely. Very large orders have just been re- 
ceived from the great establishments of Fitz- 
gibbon and of Arnott, for nets intended for 
England — the orders are so largo that the help 
of three other schools is necessary — so that 
two hundred dozen may be completed in the 
week, and in every woek, whilo the demand 
lasts. The shops requiring these nets supply 
the silk ; to guard against defalcation or waste, 
the nuns weigh tlio silk before tho net is 
begun, and tho net after it is finished — the 
slightest deficiency is thus detected and de- 
ducted from tho girl’s pay — this luis induced 
greater carefulness. The school is supported by 
the work; the outlay for instruction by the 
week is about £1, the weekly payments to the 
workers average — for knitting about Is. (></.; 
for fine crochet, 2*. 6 d . ; for crochet nets, 5s. ; 
for netted nets, 7s. ; the embroidery of gen- 
tlemen’s vests has been just introduced, which 
it is hoped may ho productive. The interest- 
ing cases of relief which this school affords, 
must be a delightful recompcnco to the cha- 
ritable founders of tho institution for their 
unceasing attention to its welfare. 

About six months since, the Sisters of Mercy 
opened another largo school on the same plan, 
in the North Parish, where a hundred and 
fifty aro making rapid progress in various 
branches of ncodlo-work, which they aro 
already turning to profit. Tho school being 
as yet in an infant stato, its merits cannot bo 
fairly discussed j but, recent as its establish- 
ment has been, it is a great help to the poor. 
Cases of deep interest have occurred. Among 
them, it is but justice to tho benevolent 
founders of the establishment to mention, that 
there are at present in the schoal eight or- 
phans who support themselves entirely by 
work ; all of these poor girls were found in 
great distress, somo of them in the most utter 
destitution, with scarcely any covering — no 
home, no friends, no relatives to look after 
them. Thus were they found by those humano 
ladies, who not only put them in tho way of 
earning their bread, but have put up bods for 
them, and given them a homo in tho school. 
Some of these young creatures, just growing 


up, were thus timely snatched from the 
dangers incident to their unprotected and 
miserable situation. 

Very fine speoimens of crochet-work have 
been finished in the school in connexion with 
tho Ursulino Convent, at the Black Rock, near 
Cork, where sixty of tho girls belonging tp 
that largo school have been instructed; and 
they cam from 4 a. to a pound in the week. 
The comfort which this must bo to thoir fomi* 
lies may be conceived. 

The establishment of crochct-work, now 
brought to great perfection, in the neighbour^ 
hood of Dundanion Castle, tho rcsidonco of 
Sir Thomas Deane, originated with his lady, 
the late lamented Lady Deane. Ever watch- 
ful over tho interests of the poor, their appli- 
cations in the year 1R4G excited her deep 
commiseration, and her thoughts were con- 
stantly haunted by the desire of affording 
relief in somo manner likely to prove a per- 
manent benefit. It had always appeared to 
her that assistance should flow, when possible, 
through the channel of industry. Providence 
suggested to her the means of being eminently 
useful ; it occun ed to her that if employment 
could be found for the young girls in tho 
neighbourhood, they might be able to contri- 
bute to the support of their destitute families. 
Crochet-work, she thought, would not be very 
difficult ; she knew that the demand for it was 
increasing, and that even the earliest executed 
would bring in some remuneration. She in- 
stantly set about learning the stitch and de- 
signing patterns for tho work, and in less than 
a fortnight she had her workers employed. 
The relief afforded by the introduction of this 
work hns'cxcocdcd all expectation, and has 
kept many families from tho poor-house. A 
hundred and fifty girls arc employed, and, 
though not brought within tho strict rules of 
a school-room, they are amenable to regula- 
tions which must tell on their habits : they 
must bring in their work on a oortoin day, 
c.'irjc having been token to keep it as free from 
soil as possible; they then receive payment, 
und arc supplied with thread for moro work. 
It is expected that they appear clean on these 
occasions, and as decently clad as their cir- 
cumstances will admit. From tho beginning 
of 1847 to the present time, tho work has sold 
for nearly five thousand pounds ! Tho cost of 
the materials is about ten per cent., that of 
postage three, and stationery two per cent. 
The earnings of tho workers average from four 
to twelve shillings in the week, they some- 1 
times reach fifteen shillings, a portion of this 
is laid by in the saving-bank. Wo have seen 
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specimens of the work, in bcrtlics, flounces, 
sleeves, collars, capB, edgings, and insertions, 
which arc extremely bcautiftil. Some of tho 
flounces have sold for as much as two guineas 
a yard. Largo sales of the various articles 
take place— nine-tenths of which ore effected 
in England ; America purchases largely, and 
there is a demand for the edgings in Germany, 
which is very advantageous, as that is the 
article in which the young beginners are 
employed. Children not more than six years 
old contribute by this work to the support of 
their families, and thus early are taught to 
feel tho inestimable value of industry. There 
are many interesting cases umong these poor 
young workers, which could not fail to excite 
sympathy. There is a bed-ridden child who 
actually earns five shillings a week in her bed; 
and we have been informed by Sir Thomas 
Deane, that “ there is a paralytic child, who 
grasps the needle in one hand while she works 
with the other.” From the great success of 
the undertaking, it would he impossible not 
to be deeply impressed by the fact, that all 
this good has been accomplished by the un- 
aided exertions of a single individual. She 
received no assistance from any fund — she 
sought for no subscriptions or donations ; the 
outlay at its commencement was all from the 
private resources of this excellent lady. She 
often supplied the workers with light and 
firing through the long winter evenings. By 
the peasantry', who are ever deeply touched by 
kindness, she was loved and venerated. Gra- 
titude is one of the virtues of the poor : its 
cultivation rests upon those whom fortune has 
placed above them. A thousand marks of 
grateful attachment cheered her through her 
good work. On occasions of her return from 
absences from home, the poor people would 
gather round her gate, where they lmd hung 
their garlands, and cheer her, as she passed 
along, with a loud, joyous welcome, which 
came from their very hearts and readied hers. 
About twelve months ago, when her return 
from a short absence was expected, the 
melancholy news of her death was received. 
Her funeral arrived: her last resting-place 
was among the people she hod loved and 
served to the latest moment of her life. At 
tho dose of tho affecting rite, the poor girls, 
who had been her especial care, could no 


longer restrain their hurst of agony — indeed, 
the tears of all, old and young, fell fast. 
It will bo a satisfaction to our readers to 
learn that tho youthful daughters of their 
truly Christian mother, as yet scarcely past 
their childhood, devoto themselves to the esta- 
blishment which she founded; they carry on 
the extensive correspondence necessary for tho 
promotion of its interests ; they keep all the 
accounts, make the payments, and all the work 
passes through their hands. The labour is 
sanctified to them by knowing that they thus 
fulfil the wishes of their deported mother, 
and that, through their instrumentality, many 
a heart is lightened. 

The demand for the work done in this esta- 
blishment and in the Industrial Schools is so 
great, that it cannot be supplied fast enough. 
Every day large consignments are sent to 
England, and are extending to France, Ger- 
many, and America. Wo trust that such 
success may stimulate to new exertions, and 
that similar schools may be established in 
various directions. It is evident that a great 
industrial movement has commenced in Ire- 
land : happy are they -who urge it on ! 

The idleness of the peasantry of Ireland, 
whatever habits it may havo engendered, is 
not a willing idleness ; there is sufficient evi- 
dence of an eagerness for work. Tho teachers 
at the schools, of which we have taken this 
brief notice, can tell how the poor children 
flock to entreat for work: they , indeed , best 
can tell, who have the pain of sending away 
many, for the lack of means of employing 
more. Those who conduct public works can 
tell what crowds of labourers press for tho 
labour which cannot afford employment to the 
hundredth part of those who apply for it; 
they, indeed, best can tell tho eagerness for 
work, on whom tho painful task devolves of 
disappointing expectation. But there aro still 
more affecting proofs of that eagerness for 
work in the deserted home — so pass' bnately 
loved, though poor and scant ; in the sad fare- 
wells of kindred und of friends, never again to 
meet on this sido of tho grave ; in the crowded 
ships which* bear their tens of thousands of 
poor emigrants across the Atlantic, that, in 
another land, they 

“ May beg a brother of the earth 
To give them leave to toil." 
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The Rev. Robert Walshe, LL.D., rector 
of Unglue, near Dublin, died there on the 30th 
of June, foil of years and honours. To many 
of our younger readers, his name, as con- 
nected with literature, will be an unfamiliar 
sound ; while numbers of our own standing in the 
world will recal the time when his History of Brazil , 
and Residence in Constantinople, afforded those 
glimpses of foreign lands, which, oven twenty or 
five and twenty years ago, were “ few and far be- 
tween.” Doctor Robert Walshe's literary career 
commenced in the year 1818, with that of his 
brother, Doctor Edward Walslie, who was physician 
to the forces, at the time of the useless Walcheren 
expedition. The brothers, as eminent for their 
ability as for their spirit of investigation, completed 
the History of Dublin, which Mr. Whitelaw’H death 
left in an unfinished and confused state, and pre- 
sented the proceeds of their labours to the widow 
of tlio originator. There is a melancholy pleasure 
in writing of friends “called home,” when the grave 
closes over them in the fulness of time, and— 

" The tcarB that wc shed. 

Though In secret they roll , 

Shall long keep their memory 
Green In our soul.” 

The memory of these brothers is, indeed, pleasant. 
Our families had been friends before our birth ; and 
in childhood we looked up to them with a reverence 
which, though time and knowledge softened it into 
affection, was never impaired. They knew w> 
much of everything. Doctor Edward had been on 
Lake Ontario with the poet Moore, when he wrote 
the Canadian Boat Sony ; and delighted our child- 
hood, not only witli anecdotes of the poet, but with 
talcs of bears, and Canadian adventures, which 
made us long for the mocasin and hunting spear. 
And Doctor Robert united so much love for his 
country to such a knowledge of its resources, and 
an acquaintance with every historical point and 
stone in the good city of Dublin, that lie was a 
history of the post and present in himself. JTe also 
had known Moore in his youth, and Moore’s friends, 
the Emmetts; and the unfortunate Lord Robert 
Fitzgerald. HiB mind, beside, had storo of classic 
knowledge j and, when to all these advantages were 
added the riches of foreign travel, acharming suavity 
of manner, a desire to impart knowledge, a strong 
affection for young people, a warm sympathy in 
their pursuits, combined with a watchfulness over 
their eternal interests, bo that a flower,, a leaf, an 
anecdote, was certain to bear a holy fruit — it is no 
wonder that he was welcomed in every house as a 
valued guest, and cherished os a dear friend. His 
contributions to the Dublin University Magazine, 
and various periodicals of his day, were numerous 
as valuable ; and ho was as pleasant and graphic 
on paper as in society. In November, J 820, he left 
England for Constantinople, with Ixird Strangford, 
on nis first visit there. Ho was there during the 
Greek Revolution. He returned in 1823, and pub- 
lished the first edition of his overland jounioy . In 
1825, ho went to St. Petersburg with Lord btrang- 
ford ; he was there during the attempt at revolu- 
tion in December, 1825, which followed the death 
of the Emperor Alexander. In August, 1828, he 
left England again with Lord Strangford, for Brazil, 


from whence ho returned in the summer of 1829, 
and soon after published his Notions of Brazil. In 
1 830 he again visited Constantinople, with Sir Robert 
Gordon, tho then ambassador. He returned in the 
autumn of 1832, and soon afterwards published liis 
Residence at Constantinople. In 1838, he wsb ap- 
pointed to tho viearago of Finglas. In early life 
lie had boon curate of the same parish. It was, 
indeed, tho second curacy he held in the Church, 
his first having been to the celebrated Dean Kirwcn. 
While curate of Finglas, ho had two compliments, 
in the shape of pieces of plate, presented to him, one 
from his parishioners for his zealous exertions 
nmong the poor, during that terrible epidemic the 
typhus fever, and the other from the members 
of the Irish Ilarp Society, to which lie was 
secretary. The qualities we have so feebly eu- 
logized gained “the Doctor” “troops of friends.” 
As years advanced, his desire to reside in his 
native country returned, and he was welcomed 
back to Ireland with the “welcome” which, of 
all people in the world, the Irish know best how 
to give. IJis career, as wo have said, began by his 
being appointed to the curacy of Finglas; and 
there, as its rector, his career terminated. 

The Poet Mooke. — A lady who had the good 
fortune to be present ut a party in Dublin, tho 
evening of the day when the first volume of Moore's 
Melodics was given to the world, was recalling the 
circumstance in so graphic a manner that we think 
her story may interest others as much as it did us. 
At that time, our now nged friend must have been 
of remarkable beauty — an enthusiastic girl, brought 
up in deep seclusion ; married in her seventeenth 

f ’ear to an officer, with whom she was about to leave 
ler native land. Of Little’s poems, the art mt-courier 
of Moore’s fame, she had never heard ; and, though 
the “ melodies ” of her country were familiar to her 
car and lip, she did not think that they were known 
except by those who had lenrned them from the pea* 
sari try. “Tho pretty brido” was so new to the 
world, that her husband almost tutored her, as our 
grandamo tutored us — “Now, my dear, hold up 
your head, hold your tongue, and remember your 
curtsey.” Ho bogged of her, whatever occurred, 
“to ask no questions." It was that great event in a 
country lady’s life, “her first town party,’’ and she 
wap of course perpetually charmed, confused, and 
blushing. Presently she heard various whispers in 
the room — “ Is he coin© I ” “ Will he come f ’’ “ Is 
lie certain to come ! ” Vague ideas of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, that cynosure of Irish eyes— of the 
commander of the garrison — floated before her : 
then the lady of the house asked her daughter if the 
book was placed open on the piano, “whore he 
could see it at once 1 ” And a dozen sweet faces 
pressed forward to inquire if “ he ” was “ certain 
sure to come f" and tho reply colled forth all tho 
little bewitching “ Oh dears ! ” and “ Oh mys 1 ” 
and “ Oh tliens ! ” which render the “brogufc ” the 
true accent of Cupid. The obedient wife — a very 
Grisclda — would ask no questions ; but she tried to 
reach tho piano, and ascertain what “the book” was. 
However, one page of music is too like another to 
have yielded much information* As the evening 
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melted away, the anxiety of the hostess and her 
I friends increased to fever heat. At last, a double 
knock, and the hero of that and many other even- 
ings entered. “I saw/' continued our friend, “a 
very, very little man, without star or ribbon — not 
the lord-lieutenant 1 1 was so disappointed ; I even 
thought him ugly. I looked at all tho radiant 
officers and wondered who the little man was. Then 
c&me fine speeches from the hostess ; and there 
gathered round him all the old and young. 1 was 
provoked ; all this fuss for a little tiny man in black, 
who was neither the lord-lieutenant nor an officer. 
I Sat down sulkily at the end of the grand piano, 
and resolved not even to look at him. Presently, 
the hostess manoeuvred hint to the piano, and then, 
showing him the first number of his own melodies, 
asked him to sing. He said something — I did not 
hear exactly what — about not being prepared, but 
oat down, and with his small, delicate hands pre- 
luded a moment, and then sang * Rich and Rakk.' 
Before he hod got to the 

*“ bright gold ring,’ 

I was spell-bound. The head slightly upturned ; 
the white, full, high brow, over which his silken 
hair lay in rich folds ; the brightest, teuderest, most 
loving eyes were eloquent of expression ; the 
smiling mouth gave forth the most bird-like, gush- 
ing music ; every word was lmard, and not only 
heard, but felt ; and every eye fixed upon the ‘ poet 
of all circles.' When lie finished, the burst of 
enthusiasm was electric ; and his thanking smile, 
os he glanced round, emboldened his audience to 
exclaim, os with one voice, ‘ Another ! another 1’ 
He sat down ; the brilliancy of his expression 
faded $ the sparkling light of love in his eyes deep- 
ened into the intense fire of patriotism ; * his form 
dilated ; and he gave the Hue — 

" 1 Go where glory waits thee ! ’ ’ 

os if it was a command from heaven. 1 had been but 
a short time married ; my husband expected evciy 
day to be ordered off to the war ; my hopes for 
him were so mingled with terrors, that 1 felt a 
shudder when 1 heard the words of the song. They 
were succeeded by others, 

“ • Bat when fame elates thee, 

Oh, then remember mo. 1 

in tones so plaintive, so tender, so overwhelming, 
that, ashamed of my emotion, I covered iny face 
with my hands, and pressed it on the piano. 1 tried 
to enduro it ; but every lino, winded by such 
bewildering melodv, entered into my heart. 1 had 
*atd ward* frith the same meaning to my husband 
twenty times. And as the poet finished, 1 was com- 
pletely overpowered; the burst of tears would 
come, and my husband carried his foolish, child- 
wife out of the room. I afterwards heard that the 
poet hod said ' those tears were the most eloquent 
thanks he could ever receive/ ” 

Mr. Ds la Pry me, of Brighton, has been en- 
gaged for some time in getting out a little volume 
of poems, by a youth, the son of a constable in tho 
Sussex constabulary. The name of the young poet 
is Richard Holes. . We have, in a long literary 
We, seen so mueh misery arise from tho sanguine 
’hopes of well-intentioned friends, who, in their 
derire to serve, overrate the talent they believe in, 
oad which, in nine cases out of ten, is more a love 
for, and an admiration of, poetry, tlrnn poetic 
power — that when a 14 young poet” is introduced 


to tho world, forced into print before his time, or 
without due consideration of “ what hereafter will 
this give him 1 " wo tremble, lost instead of a hero, 
we perceive a victim. Mr. De la Prvme is so 
zealously anxious for the success of his proUgt, 
that lie drawB, we think, an unfortunate parallel 
between him and the greatest of our youths of 
genius — Chatterton, saying, that “ Chatterton's 
genius was a failure, because it never had fair 
play/' He forgets, however, the absence of prin- 
ciple in “ the marvellous boy/' Poetry, to bo 
triumphant, must bo of the very highest class; 
versification is only tho chariot by which to draw it 
forward. We have looked caronilly through the 
luges of this pretty volume for — 

«• Words that breathe, 

And thoughts that bum." 

Rut, if we have looked in vain for even the indica- 
tions of what Mr. Dc la Pry me believes we shall 
find, we have found what we prize more highly ; 
\yc find feelings of pure and unaffected piety ; we 
find graceful communings with nature ; we find a 
desire for earnest and hopeful work, os in the appli* 
cation of the old adage — 

4 ‘ Strike whilo the Iron Is hot.” 

And in a little poem, called I'll Try , the first 
verse should be sung in every infant school in the 
kingdom, for its home-comingness and cheerful 
strength : — 

“* I’LL tut — I’ll try,’ said a little boy, 

As lie sat on his bench at school ; 

' I’ll try my Insst to remember my task. 

That I wear not the cap of the fool.' 

So his lesson ha team'd, and a prize he earn’d, 

And brightly beam’d Ills eyo. 

As loudly he cried, In hla childish pride, 

* I can do whatever I try.’” 

We perceive no indication of languid circulation, 
no feverish pulse, no morbid sensibility; the feel- 
ings tiro fresh ami free ; the thoughts, those of a 
brave, working spirit, that wishes to be up and 
doing, not down and dreaming; and to such we 
would give help — but how ! Publishing a book by 
subscription seems to us only n sort of beggary ; 
but there are, we know, two opinions on the sub- 
ject ; and wo nre most willing to give Richard 
liolfe the benefit of the doubt The poems are 
published ; the life of tho youth/ written in the 
spirit of truth and kindness, up to liis eighteenth 
year, by Mr. De la I'rvme, is before the public, 
i'f the subscribers and the interest excited be suffi- 
cient, enough may he realized, perhaps, to procure 
him some advantages, such os he needs ; Wing, if 
well managed, tho foundation of the futu.e career, 
not of a great poet, but of a useful, it might bo a 
great, man ; and surely this is worth and worthy of 
the assistance of the great and good. Of course, 
as his mind strengthens and improves, his muse 
will strengthen also ; but to look to even second-rate 
poetry now-a-days as the sustenance of “an able- 
bodied man," is sheer insanity. Our young friend 
must not expect that the muses, however sweetly 
wooed, will be moved to support their lovers. We 
would entreat the friends of Riohard Rolfe to 
strengthen the desire poured forth in his veries for 
the retd. From the account given of his parents, 
and his early habits of industry and simple study, 
he bos nothing to unlearn ; and. surely, now that 
his position and his feelings have been made known, 
there are plenty of free-hearted men and women 
who would say — “ I will help this boy, nad place 
him in the path to independence." 
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Scottish priminal Trials. Two highly Interesting 
and very instructive volumes have been published 
by Chapman and Hall, consisting of tbo most re- 
markable trials that have taken place in Scotland— 
commencing with the u crimes ” of the renowned 
Clan Gregor, and closing with the trials incident to 
“rebellions" of Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and Episcopalians. The work is full of matter, ex- 
hibiting much pains-taking research, and being of 
considerable value to the future historian. The 
anecdotes related, and the customs illustrated, have 
far more the character of romance than of actual 
facts. It is impossible to read theso records of the 
past, without being thankful that it is our lot to 
live ih a more enlightened age; that although super- 
stitions are rife enough in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and freedom sometimes hangs by a 
thread, which ignorance may in a moment break, 
wo are very rarely at the mercy either of despot- 
ism on the one hand, or of lawlessness on tlio 
other — while the throne is, in deed and in truth, 
the protector of the people. These “ Scottish 
Criminal Trials” are singular evidences of the 
terrible prejudices and practices of our ancestors, 
whose wisdom was by no means so*un<]uesti«nnblo 
as some reanoners would lead us to believe. Wr mny 
regret that the collection of “ Trials” was not more 
extensive, but as (hr os they go, they cannot fail to 
interest and inform. 

The English Flower Garden is a monthly maga- 
zine of hardy and lialf-hardy plants, by Mr. \V. 
Thompson ; from the very complete manner in 
which the subject is treated, the beauty and cor- 
rectness of the four coloured figures from nature, 
which adorn each number, and the lowness of price, 
it cannot fail to enlist a considerable number of 
subscribers. The object which the author of this 
magazine has in view, is to communicate, from 
month to month, all tlio really useful and curious 
information about such plants as may be cultivated 
in any garden, and general descriptions of all tho 
more recent Introductions to this country. The 
present number, for example, contains, well written 
descriptions of the linear-leaved sally a, from Aus- 
tralia; the gauntletted facsonia , u native of tho 
tropical mountains, in many respects resembling 
the passion flower ; the North American ( Dancin' s) 
barberry ; and the toothed ceanothm , from California. 
In addition to this kind of matter, cnch number 
contains an essay upon some subject of importance 
to the gardener— that in the present month being 
on hybridizing. To all who love tho cultivation of 
flowers, and who does not, seeing that 

“ Ood made the flowers to beautify 
Tbe earth, and cheer man's carefol mood," 

we strongly recommend the English FI neer Garden , 
as peculiarly suited to their wants. 


The Blythdale Romance .— Another of tho very 
remarkable works of Nathaniel Hawthorne has 
just been published in London, by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, under tho act — or rather the interpre- 
tation of the act— which secures to American pub- 
lisher a copyright in England. There can be no 
donbt that the power thus accorded to tho States 
must lead to a proper adjustment of international 
copyright, for it is utterly impossible that so great 
a nation as the United States can consent to take 
that for Which they give nothing. Mr. Hawthorne, 


or to write more correctly, Mr. Hawthorne's pub* 
fishers, in New York, have been among the eftnleftt 
to profit by the discovery, and few authors CU1 b« 
introduced in this country with more advantage to 
readers of works of Action. The Blythdale Romance 
may not be so extensively popular as either The 
Scarlet Letter, or the House of the Serten Gables; It 
is more quiet, less searching, and by no means so 
powerful to excite interest ; but is is a charming 
production, full of touching pathos. We may not, 
howevor, dismiss this admirable writer with merely 
a few passages of comment : his works must, at 
no distant period, bo treated largely, and with the 
respect and consideration to which they are emi- 
nently entitled. For the present wo content our- 
selves with observing that this book — which the 
author calls a romance, because it is obviously less 
a romance than any of his previous works — will 
amply sustain his reputation. 

Memoirs of the Right' Hon. Henry , Lord Longdate 
by Thomas Duff us IIardv. We have hero the 
memoirs of a laborious, upright, and prosperous 
lawyer, rendered interesting, and made valuable, 
not by startling incidents or exciting details, but by 
a simple record of facts, illustrating the life of a 
great and good public servant, who, as Lord High 
Chancellor of England, faithfully discharged his 
duty to the crown and to the people. The career 
of such a man affords bub slender materials for his 
biographer : with them, however, Mr. Hardy has 
wisely uud skilfully dealt, doing full justice to his 
theme, but abstaining from all actual or seeming 
exaggeration, and writing in a remarkably easy ana 
pleasant style. The book should be read 'largely } 
it is fertile of lessons — to the young especially, who 
are upon the march onwards ; for Lord Langdale, 
although born a gentleman, had to achieve fortune; 
and his prosperity, while it will stimulate to labour, 
cannot fail to encourage that hopo which is rarely 
disappointed in those who toil honourably for success. 

Edgar Poe.— It is understood that Mr. IIannat 
has now an edition of the Life of Edgar Poe in the 
press, with a prefatory essay on the genius of the 
author, in which some curious facts will be de- 
veloped, and several interesting statements laid 
before the public. Wo shall look with some 
anxiety for sucli a work. The unhappy author has 
been far too harshly dealt with by his late bio- 
grapher — his executor and his “ friend ! * Save us 
trom such friends I Mr. Griswold may take credit 
to himself for honesty ; but there are two ways of 
telling a truth — tlio one may give a sore, the other 
supply a plaister. Among tho most hapless of the 
sons of genius, whose miseries are mainly of their 
own creating, Poe must always hold a conspicuous 
place ; but wo cannot believe '.that his principles 
were so ontirely evil, and his conduct so exclusively 
gross, os his “friend and biographer" would make 
him out ; and have little doubt that Mr. Hannay, 
instead of magnifying his faults, until they^beeome 
" As high as huge Olympus, N 

will tell us of much that may create charity, if it 
do not induce love, towards the memory of one of 
the most gifted of modem writers. . m 

The Society of Friends of Italy continue to 
issue their Tracts , and to disseminate their opinions 
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with a perseverance which accords with M. 
Mazzini’s well-known zeal and determination. It 
is impossible not to feci a deep interest in the 
sufferings endured by tho descendants of the people 
who onoe ruled tho world ; and the more dearly we 
prize our own long-cherished freedom, the moro 
should we desire to see it perfected in other lands ; 
we should not estimate freedom by a sliding scale 
of geography, loving itjiu England, but unwilling 
to risk a line or a penny to secure it to Hungary 
or Italy. Wo have no more intrinsic right to liberty 
than other men, and our charter won by inuny 
conquests would be exposed to a struggle of fear- 
ful danger, if despotism spread its nets over the 
continent. 

The Americans seem to us to live upon books ; 
the immense quantity of paper consumed by their 
publications is beyond nil calculation ; edition after 
edition floats from the press ; and we have hardly 
taken up a book from neross the Atlantic during 
lost month that lias not “tenth” or “twelfth” 
edition on its title page. The 1 Wide With 1 World, 
by Elizabeth W ether ell, has just entered into 
its sixth grado of popularity, and comes from 
the “store” of Mr. Putnam, of Broadway, New 
York. How can we criticise a book that has gone 
through six editions 1 

Mr. Bohn, to whom all classes of readers are so 
deeply indebted, has published tho second volume 
of The Bridgewater Treatises, which has the advan- 
tage of notes from tho pen of Tnouis Him mi 
Jones, Esq., F.R.S., professor of comparative 
anatomy of King’s College. A moro valuable 
present could not bo made to the young than 
these charming volumes. 

The second volume of that most interesting 
book, The Conquerors of the New World and Hair 
Bondsmen, lias just been published liy Mr. Picm.r- 
ino, and is particularly interesting at this period, 
when all eyes and hearts arc especially directed 
towards the New World, ami when a narrative of 
the principal events which led to negm slavery in 
the west Indies and America, now leads to tho 
consideration of what slavery is at the present time. 
Wo pray for the time when slavery will be one of 
the traditions of the past. 

Wo noticed last month the publication of a most 
interesting life of Ilandel, by Mr. Town.send, of 
Dublin, and we have since witnessed much sensi- 
tiveness in some of our contemporaries, who are 
very indignant at the charge of their country 
having ever rejected the “Messiah.” It reminds us 
somewhat of the man in Pope’s witty satire, who 
with huge indignation rejected the charge of having 
been tossed in a blanket, inasmuch, as “verily it 
was not in a blanket — but in a rug .” So witli the 
fashionable world of London a hundred years aj» o, 
they did not reject tho “Messiah,” but they did 
reject “ Saul,” and “ Israel in Egypt 1” 

Periodical Savings applied to Provident Purposes, 
is the title given to a small and unpretending book 
4>y its author, Mr. Alexander Robertson, whose 


name is, wo believe, well known in connexion with 
insurance offices. The book is fall of practical 
knowledge and good counsol ; it should be read and 
studied by all persons who consider “periodical 
savings ’* ns solemn duties. It points out on the one 
hand, the dangers to be avoided, and on the other, 
tho channels most available for those who aim to 
make a “little more.” It is matter of no slight 
moment, whou a man of experience undertakes 
to deal with such a subject, for it is notorious that 
numerous robberies are perpetrated daily under the 
pretence of “ benefits and to put the unwary upon 
their guard is a duty of mercy as well as wisdom. 
We cordially agree in the sentiments expressed 
by the following — a passage from the preface — 
and urc doing service in giving it publicity: — 
“ Tho great increase in tho industrious or pro- 
ducing classes of society, since the boginuing of this 
century, lias been accompanied by ut least a cor- 
responding accession of wealth and independence 
of feeling, spread over and infusing large masses of 
the population. Hence has arisen the necessity for 
enlarging the boundaries of education so ns to satisfy 
the natural cravings- for information, by that kind 
of knowledge that will elevate the moral character; 
and the almost equally important demand for some 
salutary contrivance whereby prudence, fore- 
thought, and economy may be fostered, and pecu- 
niary savings, ns they occur, be applied most 
effectually in warding off the evils of penury, and 
the debasing effects of pauperism. It is by such 
means that a manly independence and love of social 
order, and the proper feelings and duties of kindred 
will be best cultivated.” 

A very valuable voltaic battery has lately been 
creating some sensation ; it is the invention of 
Mr. Martin llo uerts. The tin which is employed 
as one of the plates of this battery is converted 
into oxide of tin, for which there is a large demand 
amongst dyers ; and nitrate of ammonia is also 
largely formed, ami this salt is also of commercial 
value, — thus tho electricity is generated at scarcely 
any cost. This is a most important advance towards 
still further applying electricity as an agent of 
utility ; wo may fairly reason, now, on tho pro- 
bability of employing electricity ns a motivo power, 
and as the means of illumination. 

Mr. Ericson, the American engineer, has been 
exceedingly successful in applying heated air, in- 
stead of steam, as an agent for moving machinery. 

A very large vessel, called after this ingenious 
mechanician, is now building, to be p: Spelled by 
heated air instead of steam ; she is intended for 
the Atlantic voyage. 

•Tahn, the well-known Lcipsic professor, is en- 
gaged in writing the life of Beethoven. 

We learn from America, that the design of 
L iunitz, for a monument to Pulaski, at Savannah, 
has been accepted. The same sculptor is occupied 
with the execution of a monument to tho memory 
of Richard M. Johnson, ordered by the stato of 
Kentucky. In tho States they are marching on- 
ward in the right path. 
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ANNIE ORME. 

nOW ANNIE ORME WAS SETTLED IN LIFE, AND WHAT WE DID TO HELP IT ON. 
BT HER AUNT, MISS RACIIEL SINCLAIR, MANTUA-MAKER, LASSWADE. 

( Communicated by the Author of “Margaret Maitland,” «fcc. die.) 


Chapter I. 

WHERE we live is about six miles out of 
Edinburgh. In tho summer time, the place is 
Axil of folk, seeking country air, and health, 
and change. Some come because they arc deli- 
cate, some because other folk come; but, what- 
ever tho reason is, there arc aye strangers 
at Lasswade, and a good house is a kind of 
heritage, by reason of the high rents that the 
visitors are content to give. 

I have heard folk call it dull, and some say 
that they do not like the place, but I never 
heard a word from one meaning, even in a far- 
off way, that Lasswade was not bonnic. Be- 
hind us we have woods, before us we have the 
Esk, which, for its size, is as line a river as you 
will see in any place. I would not undertake 
to say it was just like the Clyde, or the Thames, 
or the St. Lawrence, though I never saw them, 
and may-bo they are not so grand as young 
Nicol Mouter says ; but when the sun sliines on 
our water, and the light comes down, green 
and cool, through the lime-trees, and you look 
along the hollow, and sec the steep braes and 
the links of the water glimmering away into 
the sky, with a house here and there, sitting 
quiet on its side, the way the bairns sit in the 
warm days laving their feet, you would like 
the Esk, and come back in your thoughts to 
look at it again. No doubt it is finer to young 
folk when it wears in among the woods, and 
whiles you can just hear it, as if it were step- 
ping connily upon broken branches and over 
stepping-stones ; but to me, that am older than 
I once was, it is pleasantest to see the houses 
climbing up the braes, and at night to look 
across the bridge at the lights shining in the 
dark water. I mind seeing them many a 
night, when my sister Alexina and me were 
coming home from the school in winter. My 
mother used to set the door open — we lived in 
a white house on the brae, as you go to Mavis- 
wood— and little Annie, that was the youngest 
of us, sat on the outer-step with our dog, War- 
look, and cried our names in the darkening, 
long before we came in sight. I think some- 
times I hear her yet, when the winter afternoon 
has worn past, and the lights begin to be 
lightedjn the town. The air has just the 
VOL. 1* N. S. 


same hum it used to have when she cried down 
through the dark, (l Lexie! Rechie! come 
home ! ” And there is aye a bark now and then, 
to stand for the little short bark that Warlock 
threw in whenever Annie cried. Annie Orme, 
my dear! it is your mother I am thinking 
about — but you need not cry. 

We were six of us in a family, and we were 
brought up with a fight, like most poor men’s 
bairns. Robert, the oldest son, was a merchant 
in the town, and had a good Bhop of his own 
for u while, and looked like a prosperous per- 
son ; but he failed, poor man, and went away 
to America, in the year ’eighteen, which was the 
year that Annie Orme was bom. George was 
u clerk in an office in Edinburgh : he was a 
kindly lad os ever was, but never throve ; — it 
might be his own blame — it might be other 
folks’ — it is not my part to say. John died 
when he was young : he was the flower of 
them all, and we laid him in the churchyard, 
at Pennycuick. These were all my brothers. 

My sister Lexic is the oldest of the fomily. 
She never was well-favoured, honest woman, 
any more than myself ; but she had a head as 
different from mine as tho Esk water is from 
tho sea. There never was such a good judg- 
ment and sensible mind in our family as Lexie’s, 
and so everybody said ; — she thought so her- 
self besides, which was her only fault. 

My father was a tall, thin man ; my mother, 
a fat body, round and merry. Lcxie is like 
the one — she is os tall as the precentor— and I 
am like tho other; — so that I see strangers 
give looks at us on the road to the church, and 
laugh to themselves, and ask who the little 
body is, trotting away after the long lady P 
But I never heed ; for when the folk say it is 
Miss Rechie Sinclair, they commonly put in a 
kindly word, which I like to hear. 

But my sister Annie was like none of us — 
like none of us — poor sorrowful, heart-broken 
lassie. She married a young man that was 
not what he should have been ; and as soon as 
she found it out, it went to her very soul, and 
she wasted away, and never looked up again. 
Yes, Annie Orme, my dear, your mother broke * 
her heart; and a heart-break is a strange 
trouble. It took the light out of her eyes first, 
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then the colour from the lips— and I never saw 
gentle or simple, excopt one high lady, that 
was at Mrs. Lyons’, last July, have lips or eyes 
like Annie Sinclair — and then, without a word, 
the gold bowl broke, and she departed. The 
lad died himself soon after ; but you need not 
; be downcast, Annie Ormc — for you’re come of 

; creditable folk on one side, if there’s nothing 
to boast of on the other. 

1 So, as I was saying, wc were left — after my 
father died, and Robert went to America — 
with my mother, a frail old woman, and Annie’s 
infant, an orphan, in a strange woman’s arms, 
and George in Edinburgh, in anything but u 
thriving way. Lexic and me had learned the 
mantua-making, and set up in a house near 
the toll, on the Dalkcith-roud, six months be- 
fore my father’s death; so here wc were, with 
the infant and the aged woman dependent on 
us, and George, poor man, taking a heavy lean, 

; and us nothing but our needles and our thread 
i in this wide world. 

i I could tell many a story of that time. Wc 
were sore enough pressed whiles; and folk 
that call my sister Lexic a hard woman, and 
laugh at her for being prim and stiff, would 
may-be have tlicir own thoughts, if they knew 
how Lexic was trysted, when she was only 
young, and (no to speak of tlic sense that never 
forsook her) little wiser in appearance than 
other folk; but, any way, we got through. 
What with hard work of us both, and Lcxic’s 
thought and care and judgment, wc paid our 
rent, and keeped upsides with the world. My 
old mother got comfort and quiet the time she 
was here, and was laid in the grave with 
respect and honour when she went away ; and 
we aye did what wc could for George, poor 
man, besides bringing up Annie Orme, Annie 
Sinckrir’s infant, in a creditable way, and keep- 
ing her at the school to get grammar and 
counting and all tho higher branches, besides 
making her a perfect woman at white-seam, 

| and as good a mantua-makcr as any in the 

i land. 

She never had a dress yet — from her christ- 
| ening gown, that I worked myself at odd 

j hours, for a whole year, to that white ono she 

is sitting there at the window making for her 
| wedding — but we have earned with tho labour 

of our hands. I am not to say prond of this — 
i be it far from me— but I think its anything 

j but right of Lexic to scorn the work we’ve 

lived by, as she does. No doubt we’re come 
' of folk that were for above letting their 

daughters work common work like this ; but, 
i still we need it, and we have done it, not with- 

I out credit; and I think there is very little 


gratitude to the Giver in thinlring shame of 
file means that He gave us to get our bread by. 
It docs not aye pleaso Him to send the young 
ravens — whiles it is an honest handicraft in- 
stead of the birds — but well I wot, for my own 
part, I would rather get the bread in my quiet 
way, than in Elijah's ; and one is just as great 
a bounty out of the full hand of Providence as 
ever the other could be. 

Mr. Braird, of Windlestroe, is our third 
cousin. He comes in to seo us sometimes, and 
sends us a fowl or two, and some apples in the 
season. It is very kind, and I am always glad 
to see him ; for I will not say that I think 
little of good connexions any more than my 
neighbours. But Lexie, she’s very proud, and 
likes to hold licr head higher than common folk, 
and she is certainly too much taken up with 
being a friend of tho family at Windlostrac. 

Wc have been so long in business now, that 
wc arc thought by far the highest mantua- 
makers in Lasswade, or near hand ; and many 
a one comes to us that would go to Edinburgh, 
if we were not here. Annio Ormc — for we 
have brought her up to the business, whatever 
she may need, poor thing — is as neat-handed 
as can be, and Lexic is so thrifty in the cutting, 
that we get as grand silks sometimes as the 
queen’s mantua-makcr could have; so that we 
have laid by somet hing in the bank, and got some 
new furnishings, and are in a prosperous way. 

My niece, Annie Ormc, is one-and-twenty 
past. I will not say that she just looks like her 
mother. Annie Sinclair had a look that minded 
me always of one of the sorrowful songs ; she 
hud a sigh in her heart, even in her first youth, 
like a bode of what was to come. Now, I am 
glad to say there is nothing like that about 
Annie Orme. She lias a fine, bright, whole- 
some colour — not too much of it — and as white 
and soft a skin as could be desired. Then her 
hair has a kind of natural twist, not like posi- 
tive curls, but just a wave over her brow j and 
though she is as neat and hands< pie as could 
be, she’s not to call slender. But, to do her 
justice, Annie has so Bensiblo and blythe and 
cheery a face, that everybody is pleased with 
it ; and, though it may bo true in a measure 
what Lexic says, that she is more given to fun 
and visible light-heartedness than staid folk 
like us may think desirable, I always mind 
that I was once young myself, and that the 
like of that is the most natural thing in the 
world. For Annie is not very much taken uj> 
with company; only, poor thing, having no 
sisters nor brothers, and nobody indeed but us, 
that have been spending all our thoughts on 
her all her life, she scarcely knew what trouble 
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or vexation was, till a year past, and even that 
was but for a time. 

It may bo now eighteen months byegono 
since Lexie and me were sitting by tho fire, in 
an autumn night, just beforo tho candlo wan 
lighted. There was a silk gown — a very grand 
flowered one, whito and blue — that wo were 
making for Mrs. Colonel Crunstoun, at Mavis- 
wood, spread out upon the black sofa, opposite 
the fire, and clippings of it were upon the table. 
It was just as near dark as it could be, not to 
bo positive black night, and I mind the glim- 
mering of tlic light silk in the darkness, and 
me looking at il, till I could almost fancy there 
was a lady lying there, and that the folds 
sometimes moved and altered. The fire was 
not very bright, but just burning quietly; and 
Lexie was sitting with licr back to the window, 
and her feet on a little stool, having her hands 
clasped in her lap, as is her most common atti- 
tude when she is not working, lookin g j ust before 
her, and not thinking of anything, os I sup- 
posed. I was thinking myself about the things 
that were in the house, and how I would just 
slip away down to Mr. Mouter’s for some tea, 
seeing Annie Orme would doubtless forget to 
bring it in with her, when suddenly my heart 
leaped to my mouth, and I nearly fell off my 
chair in astonishment, for — “ Jlc chic,” said my 
sister Lexie to mo in a moment, “ it’s my desire 
that Annie Orme should be married.” 

“ Dear me, Lexie,” said I, when 1 had reco- 
vered my breath, “what has the poor thing 
done ?” 

It was a minute or two before Lexio spoke, 
and then sho did not just answer me. 

“ I am fifty year old, Rechic, ” said my sister, 

“ and you’re seven-and-forty. Both of us have 
pingled at our seams for forty year good. No 
doubt it’s been our appointed lot, and Provi- 
dence knew best, and it’s not our part to com- 
plain ; but mantua-making is a wearisome life, 
Rechie, and undoubtedly it takes away the 
credit of a family when the women of it have 
to work for their bread. You need not contra- 
dict me : I kon very well — none better. More- 
over, though our manner of life, being single 
gentlewomen, is tho most honourable of any, 
yet the canaille jeer at us— aye, Rechie Sinclair, 
joer at me — and it's my wish that Annie 
Orme should have another like lot from ours.” 

41 Weel, Lexie/’ said I, “no doubt you ken 
beat j but I think our lot has just been os guid os 
other folk’s. We’ve aye had enough ourselves, 
And we’ve brought up Annie Orme as well as 
she could have been in her father’s house. I 
oaanot Bee, Lexie, what we havo to com- 


Lexie nodded her head, and shut to lip# firm. 

“ We’ve aye had enough ! Rechie, Reohie, 
will nothing give ye a higher way of thinking P 
I tell yo it’s no creditable to womenfolk to have 
to work for their bread, and Annie Orme must 
have a house of her ain — I have made up my 
mind.” 

Now, it certainly did come into my head, 
that Annie Orme would just be as happy living 
like us — aye, and may-bo happier— as going 
away into a house of her own, to battle all her 
days with a strange man, and aye to be in 
trouble about the spending, though she hod no 
sharo in making the Biller. However, as it is 
not my habit to cross Lexie, I just let this be, 
and cast about in my own mind who was the 
most feasible person to make a good man to 
Annie Orme. 

“ There’s Mr. Manson, at tho distillery,” said 
I to myself; “ he is a big, red Highlander, no 
more like our Annie than he’s like me, but 
I’ll no say that he’ll havo less than a hundred 
j u-ycar, and that would surely please Lexie. 
Then, there’s Mr. Smith, the English excise- 
man ; hut he's a fat body — I would not havo 
him if he had Jive hundred, let alone one. 
Thou, thero’s Dr. Jamieson, the young doctor; 
but lie’s in little practice yet, and would bo 
looking higher than our Annie. And, then — 
aye, there’s young Mr. Mouter, at the groeeiy 
shop.” 

Now, young Mr. Mouter was a very detent 
young man, and a brisk, well-looking lad be- 
sides, and ono that took care of himself. Besides 
thnt, his shop was an old-established shop, left 
to him by his father, and doing a good business, 
seeing he supplied Mavis- wood and many of 
the gentlemen’s houses round about, besides 
having the trade of the town. 

“ Lexie,” said I, “ it was just last Whitsun- 
day that young Mr. Mouter shifted his seat in 
tho kirk, out of tho gallery, to the ond he’s in 
now, which is just close by ours, on the other 
side of the passage; and I have noticed his 
brother Nicol and him, that they have a great 
trick of looking to our side — which- 1 am of 
opinion, Lexie, is neither for you nor me.” 

“ Young Mr. Mouter ! ” said Lexie, in a sharp 
tone, “young Tammas Mouter, auld Sandy 
Moutcr’s son. Rechie Sinclair, ye vulgar- 
minded person ! do you think I would let our 
Annie servo behind a counter ! No j if I should 
slave for her all my days.” 

“ Well, Pm sure, Lexie,” said I-^and I waa 
a little angered, for young Mr. Mouter wb» a fine 
lad, and I had a liking for him— 1 11 1 do not kut 
what you would be at Ha could keep her in 
a creditable way# and aye have plenty. I 
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would not wonder, with thrift and good ma- 
nagement, if they made a fortune,” 

"I never thought you were mercenary be- 
fore, Rechie,” said my sinter, disdainfully. “Do 
you think I care for the dirty siller? Its a 
fash, no doubt, when folk have not enough, and 
often makes sair hearts ; but to think I would 
give away my niece, Annie Ormc, brought up 
under my ain eye, and fit for better things, on 
such a consideration as siller ! No, Rechie, its 
nothing but your ignorance ; so I may tell you 
who I have my eye on. Young Peter Braird 
comes and goes to Edinburgh every Saturday 
night and Monday morning. He is only 
Windlestrae’s second son, it’s true, but then 
the oldest is married already. Peter Braird, 
ns you ken, is in a writer’s office, learning the 
business, and is a very dccent-liko lad. lie 
could not do better, as I think, thun take up 
with Annie Onnc.” 

“ Preserve me, Lexic,” said I ; “Peter 
Braird P” 

“ Whatfor no ?” said my sister. 

I was so astonished, that I needed a rest be- 
fore r could speak. 

“ Peter Braird ! a long, ill-grown lad, with 
a head that’s so red you might see it on the 
tap of the Pentlands like a beacon. Peter 
Braird ! that ye should even him to our bonnie 
Annie! And, Lexic, the lud, as you say, is 
only in a writer's ofiicc: he’ll inay-bc ue\cr 
get to be a writer himself — nothing but a clerk, 
most likely, all his days — and if Annie would 
not be better sewing and working for herself 
than the like of that—” 

Just at this moment a rap at the outer-door 
showed us that Annie was coming in ; so I 
stopped in haste, and Lexic said quick, “ Not 
a word to Annie;” and we were both sitting 
quiet in the dark when Annie Orme came in 
at the door. 


Chapter II. 

“ Annie, my dear,” said I, when I had stirred 
the fire, and got some light, “ did you bring 
the tea P” 

But, as I never expected she had brought it, 
I put over my hand, and lifted the lid of the 
big box, where we kept millinery; for it 
happened, that when I came home in tho 
Afternoon I had put my bonnet there. 

11 Yes, aunt,” said Annie, “its here;” and 
she laughed a low mischievous kind of laugh, 
as if she had been doing some trick to some- 
body. 

Bo I put down the lid of the millincry-box, 
fBd lighted the candle. Lexie was sitting stiff 


up in her choir, with her feet on the footstool, 
and a face of thought; — many a thought has 
gone through Lexic’s head in her day, and it 
would be ill my part to Bet up for os good a 
judgment us hers. But in the matter of Peter 
Braird, when I looked at Annie, my heart re- 
belled ; I could not but stand up against Lexie 
here, though I do not mind when I did it all 
ray life before. 

Annie was still laughings— not a loud laugh, 
but one that ran into all the comers of her face, 
and made dimples wherever it touched. 

“ You’ve been playing some trick, you mon- 
key,” said I ; “ but it was a wonder you minded 
the tea, after all.” 

“ Phcmic Mouter is to be a great friend of 
mine,” said Annie ; “ she was at the door, and 
that minded mo to go in. Phcraie says we’re 
to be very chief over after this.” 

! “ And a very right thing, Annie,” said I. 

Annie laughed again. “ Young Mr. Mouter 
hud an errand up the Dalkeith-road ; he came 
with me to the door — and Nicol wanted to como 
too, to take care of his brother. There, Aunt 
Rechie, that’s the tea.” 

And Annie threw tho parcel on the table, 
and ran away laughing. It might be she WQ9 
pleased ; but the mischief was so strong in her, 
and she herself was so innocent, that what 
might mny-bc moke a quarrel between the two 
brothers, and give a sore heart to one of them, 
was nothing but fun to her. 

But, to my astonishment, Lexie took a grip 
of my arm, os I gathered up tho clippings on 
the table, to be ready for the tea. 

“ Rechie, mind what you’re doing,” said my 
sister, with an angered voice ; “ I’ll never give 
my consent to that lad or the like of him, 
mind; and if you encourage him, its on your 
ain head.” 

Me! I drew myself away out of Lcxie’s 
hand, with a black mark above my elbow from 
her fingers, and feeling as if I had done some 
evil ; when the truth is I had not da to one 
single thing, and had never even thought — to 
coll thinking — about young Mr. Mouter, or 
anybody like Him, till die put it into my head. 

We had our tea when Annie Orme came ben 
again, and there was little more said about it — 
though Annie herself was very ready to laugh 
the whole night, and was speaking something 
about Phemio Mouter and Nicol and Thomas 
whenever she could get on opportunity; but 
Lexie put in a sharp word about his father— 
Lexie has on extraordinary recollection of 
folk’s fathers — which stopped Annie, though it . 
made her laugh again. 

Now, young Mr. Mouter had the principal 
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shop in Lasswade— just as wo were tho principal 
mantna-makers. He might be about fivo-and- 
tweuty at that time, and had served his time 
in Edinburgh, and was a well-educated lad. 
He was very particular in his dress, when he 
got off the white apron, and came from behind 
tho counter; and, as ho was a well-looking 
young man, and had, os I say, been brought 
up in Edinburgh, he was much thought of in 
our little place ; — so that I think it was a very 
natural thing of mo to bo pleased when I saw 
him seeking after Annie Ormc. 

Nicol, his brother, was at tho sea — a fine 
lad, too, though a thought coarse, like most 
seafaring folk — but a very cheerful, happy- 
spirited young man he was, and all tho bairns 
in the town were out of their wits about Nicol 
Mouter ; — but, for all that, I felt at once that 
Nicol was not half so suitable as Thomas for 
Annie Ornie. 

Now, there was not much choice in Lass- 
wade, as I think I have before said, even if nil 
the lads in tho town had been seeking Annie, 
which, indeed, they were not, nor anything 
like it; — so that I was in every way proud in 
secret — the likoof me to be proud ! — at having 
mado up my mind for young Mr. Mouter, and 
not being content, us Lexie was, with a red- 
headed lad like Peter Braird. 

The next night, which was Saturday, Peter 
went past in the afternoon, and, after liis 
manner, stopped to say a word at the door. 
On common days, it was just “ Good-day,” and 
the lad went on ; but this time Lexie behoved 
to havo him in, and began a discourse, calling 
him “ Mr. Peter” at every word. Poor lad, 
ho was very bashful, and did not know what 
to do with his long legs, and tho great red 
hands, which lie commonly carries in his 
pockets. I am sure he was very glad to get 
away, and so was I when he went. 

Just as he left the door, the milk-curt from 
Buttcrbracs drovo past, going home fromEdin- 
burgh. The man that was driving it was a very 
uncommon looking young man, who had been in 
service with Mr. Lait all tho summer. On the 
Sabbath days, when ho was at* the kirk, wo 
were constantly taking him for somo strange 
gentleman, and ofton have I thought and said, 
that that lad was something above tho com- 
mon ; but he just went about his work at tho 
Buttorbracs farm, and drovo in the cart every 
Saturday to Edinburgh, like any other man. 
Well, as I say, Robbie drove past in his cart, 
just as Peter Braird went away from our door, 
and I could not help' but let my eye fall, first 
on the one and then on the other. 11 Well,” 
said I, and I was not aware I was speaking it 


out loud, so as Lexie and Annie could hear 
mo ; 11 its no doubt a grand thing to be came 
of a good family — but there’s Robbie at the 
Butterbraes is a different looking man from 
Peter Braird.” 

“Rechie!” cried my sister; and the start’ 
sho gave me with that fierce voice made me 
lose, I am sure, as much as a quarter of a yard 
of Mrs. Cranstoun’s beautiful rioh silk. But 
that was not tho worst ; lifting up my eyes — 
I was shaking a little with the thought of 
having angered Lexie — what should I see hut 
a blush on tho face of Annie Orme, as red as 
blush could be. I never hod a greater start 
in my life — to think that she, a young creature 
choosing for herself, should have that thought 
for Peter Braird ! 


Chapter IH. 

On tho Monday morning, a quiet Sabbath- 
dny having coma between, I was a little sur- 
prised to see Peter Braird rapping at the door. 
\V r c were just at our breakfast ourselves ; and, 
seeing I did not know what business he had at 
our house so soon again, I never moved to open 
the door. 

“ Let Mr. Peter in, Annie Orme,” said Lexie. 
“ Poor lad, he never likes to pass the house.” 

And Annio started up in a moment, in a way 
that it made me angry to see ; but, however, 
our little maid, Bcenie, was beforehand with 
her, and in a minute wo heard a heavy foot in 
the passage, and Peter Braird put in his 
shoulder at the door, and gave a shy glance 
ov or it, like an awkward colt of a lad as ho was. 

“ Come in, Mr. Peter,” said Lexie. “ Are 
they all well at Windlcstrao this morning P 
You should call oftener, for its aye a pleasure 
to sec you. Come in, and toko a scat and a 
rest ; its a long walk to Edinburgh.” 

So lie came in, and sat down on tho edge of 
tho wooden chair — there is only one wooden 
chair in tho parlour. He had a line rose in his 
hand, in a pot — a monthly rose, but a very fine 
one of its kind. 

“ Are you going to carry it all the way to 
Edinburgh? How fresh it is, and bonnie,” 
said Annie Ormc. 

“ Na, its for you,” said Peter ; and he looked 
at me — not at Annie Orme. 

“ You’ve brought it in a present to Annio P 
Well, now, that is very considerate,” said my 
sister ; “ for sho has little in her power,* Mr. 
Peter, seeing she will work to help us ; though 
I am sure she need not unless she liked.” 

Now, this was very true ; for my sister LeXie 
had that great a pride in Annie Orme, that 
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she would rather have worked doublo herself, 
to keep Annie liko a lady. 

“I was not meaning Miss Annie,” said 
Peter, scraping about the floor with his foot, 
and holding the pot Arm in his hand, 11 Miss 
Rechie, it’s for you.” 

And saying that, he shoved it down upon 
the tablo beside me, with a very red face, and 
made me that I spilled my tea upon the clcau 
table-cloth with the shako he gave my arm. 

I thanked him the best way I could, and 
thought it was very kind ; but all tho lime I 
was watching Annie Orme, to see if she looked 
disappamtcd-~whioh she did not, so far os I 
could peroeivo. 

And away went Peter with his red head. 
Ho was a good-natured callant, and I am sure 
it was very mindful of him ; but, for all that, 
he need not have left the mark of tho pot and 
his own big thumb upon my clean table-cloth. 

Next day, Mrs. Cronstoun, of Mavis-wood, 
called about another gown. When wo saw 
the little carriage she drives stop at tho door, 
my first thought was to make tho room right, 
and get some of the clippings out of the way ; 
but Lexie aye has such a pride. 

“ Annie Orme,” said my sister, “ take your 
seam up the stair till this lady' s away.” 

“ I think you should let mo stay, uunt,” said 
Annie ; for, now that I am a woman, I should 
work for you, and not you for me.” 

“ Do what I bid you,” said Lexio, in a pe- 
remptory manner ; “ it is not my purpose you 
should be a mantua-maker all your days, like 
Rechie and me. Go up the stair — I have other 
views for you, Annie Onno.” 

So, Annie having gone upstairs, Mrs. Crans- 
tonn came in, and wo got our business with 
her done. Afterwards, Lexie went out to Miss 
Trotter's, to see if she could get some trim- 
mings ; though I always said she would have 
to go in to Edinburgh for them. 

“Aunt, what views has my Aunt Lexie for 
me?” said Annie Orme, when she came down. 
“What am I to bo, if I'm no to be a mantua- 
maker? Surely — surely, she does not wont 
me to be a lady's maid, Aunt Rechie ?” 

“ Na, Annie Orme, no such thing,” said I. 

“ Lexie would never stoop to that ; she says 
you're to have a house of your own.” 

Annie looked at mo for a moment, in an 
uncertain way, and asked, “ What do you say, 
auntie P” But beforo I could get time to an- 
swer, die put up her hands to her faoc, and 
throw down her seam, and burst into a laugh. 

I cannot just tell how long this laugh lasted ; 
knit that whole forenoon, till Lexio came home, 
it returned about every ten minutes, till she 
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hod to wipe her eyes, and laugh at herselt 
again for laughing. But, along with thiB, 
thcro was a bit little blush going and coming, 
as if the samo idea might have entered her own 
head beforo. No doubt it had ; for these young » 
creatures, you soc, aro so rash, and never con- 
sider what they are undertaking with, until 
tho thing is past remcid, and, ill or well, they 
must go on. 

“ Your Aunt Loxie says you're to have a 
house of your own — the which has never hap- 
pened to either her or me,” said I ; “ and, more 
than that, Annie, my dear, Bhc has her eye on 
tho lad, too.” 

When Annie could speak for laughing, which 
was not for a while, she came and put her arms 
about my neck, and begged me to tell her who 
it wns. Now, I’ll not deny it was a great 
temptation ; but I wus honourable to Lexie — 

I would not tell her — for my heart smote me 
when I looked at the little rose-tree, and I 
could nnt speak an ill word of Peter Braird, 
though ho had a red head. 

“ But I’ll tell you a most sensible young lad, 
that would make a good man to you, Annie Orme, 
or else I’m much mistaken,” said I. “ He’s in 
good business, and has plenty to maintain you 
in a creditablo way ; and he’s a very wise-like 
young man. I see you have but to look kindly 
at him, and he'll do whatever you like.” 

“ Who is that, Aunt Rechie ?” said Annio ; 
and what surprised mo was, that her lips 
opened a little, by reason of the breath coming 
fast and short, and that she looked np for tho 
moment without laughing, as if this was more 
earnest than joko. 

“ I’ve had my eye upon him this whilo,” said 
I, “ and a fine lad ho is, I can answer for him, 
though your Aunt Lexio thinks ho's far below 
your degree, and will not hear of him 5 but, 
for all that, he’s a likely lad, Annie Orme.” 

Annie did not look up at mo this time : she 
looked down close at her work, and her needle 
flew through her fingers like lightning, and 
her face turned so red, that I saw the 'cheeks 
must just be throbbing and beating with heat. 

“ Hold up jpur head, Annie, my dear,” said 
I; “you’ll get yourself a head-ache, if yon 
stoop down that way; — and you need not 
think any shame, for young, Mr. Mouter is a 
lad anybody might be pleased with ; so there's 
no need for thinkin g shame.” 

But, before I had done speaking, Annie was 
standing on tho floor, laughing like to bring 
down tho house. I thought it was may-be 
only her agitation, poor thing ; for I have seen 
folk cover a thing that moved them by laugh- 
ing at it. Rut. however that might be, she 
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laughed even on, I cannot tell how long, ho 
that I could hardly stop her ; till, as I was 
standing at the window, I saw Lexie coming 
up the road, whioh hod some effect upon the 
* mirthfulness of Annie Orme. Just at that 
time, too, the milk-cart from Butterbracs drove 
away up on the road to Edinburgh, and 
Bobbie, whom I have before mentioned, being 
in it, and seeing me at the window, took off his 
hat with an air that bewildered me, and gave 
me a bow. I never saw a man in Lasswodo 
make such a grand bow, oxoept the minister. 

44 Preserve, me, Annie,” said I ; “I wonder 
who that Bobbie is — he surely must have como 
of better folk, and got a better up-bringing 
than the hinds hero away ; for, some way, 1 
aye feel myself treating him os if ho was a 
gentleman, and him only a farm servant. It 
is very strange to me.” 

| To this which I said, Annie answered not a 
word, but sat down to her seam in a moment, 
and worked as busy at it as if it was for her 
life. 


Chapter IV. 

That night I went out myself to Robert 
White, the baker's, and in passing looked in 
at Mr. Moutcr’s shop, just, to see what he was 
saying to it. He was in the shop himself, 
serving, and Phemie — I am sorry to think she 
is rather glaikit, having no mother over her, 
poor thing — was standing at tho door of the 
parlour, behind the shop, swinging it back and 
forward in her hand, and luughing loud at 
something a young man had said that was 
standing at the counter. Mr. Moutcr himself 
looked very pleased to see mo ; and tho first, 
thing that Phcmio said, when I crossed tho 
door, was, “ Eh, Miss Bcchie ! how’s Annie 
OrmoP” 

44 Step in, Miss Bcchie; the night’s cold for 
the season, and there’s a fire on in tho parlour,” 
said Mr. Mouter. “ I think we’re to lgive a 
hard winter this year. 4 Mony haws, mony 
snaws,’ the proverb says ; and when I was up 
the other day at the Hewan, the bushes were 
just scarlet with them. You’ll feel tho cast 
wind in yon house of yours, Miss Rechie P” 

44 Yes, Mr. Mouter,” said I, 44 it is exposed, 
no doubt | but then there’s such a pleasant 
view, that we put up with the wind.” 

44 Then I hope there’s no weak chests among 
you, Miss Bechie ; Miss Annio Orme looks de- 
licate a little,” said the young man. 

41 No such thing, Mr. Mouter,” said I j 44 she’s 
just been particular stout and well all her life, 
•nd the spirit that’s in her keeps away all the 


little troubles. Na, Annie Orme, I’m thankf ul 
to say, has uncommon health. She’s 4 good 
lassio : I’m sure if any mortal ever deserved it, 
its my niece Annie.” 

44 Aye, I would think that,” said Mr. Mouter. 
44 She’s a sensible, well-conducted, young 
woman," 

Well-conducted l That anybody should 
speak so of my niece, Annie Orme! But it was 
just the young man’s manner of speech 1 and, 
besides, ho was busy putting up some sugar 
for littlo Katie Hislop, a very small bairn, who 
could not get up to the counter. 

44 If Annie Orme’s delicate, you should see 
and take her to a safe house, Tommes,” said 
Phemie ; 44 you that have so much interest in 
her.” 

It happened just at that moment that I was 
lifting up little Katie Hislop to put down her 
coppers on tho counter, and to get the sugar j 
but whenever I set the bairn down again, I 
said — 

44 If there was any need of a safer house, 
my sister Lexie and me would flit in a moment 1 
for, though we’ve been twenty year and more 
where wo are, I would rather leave the finest 
house that ever was than risk scathe to Annie 
Orme.” * 

44 Annio Orme’s weel off,” said Phemie. 41 The 
wives say she would moke a guid wife, and the 
lads say she’s bonnie, and at home she’s petted 
like as she was a princess : its a grand thing 
to bo Annio Orme.” 

44 Hold your peace, Phemie,” said Mr. Mou- 
tcr ; “ be thankful you havo not to work for 
your bread ; and see to tho house, and dinna 
speak so much. Yes, I’ve no doubt Miss Annie 
would mako a grand manager in a house, after 
all your good training, Miss Bcchie; but a 
plentiful house, you see, with men in it, is dif- 
ferent from a scrimpit, genteel family, that has 
only w omen — though, to be sure, a good prin- 
ciple is tho thing. And, you see, to be a 
country place, Lasswade is a very dear place : 
,its all with the strangers, Miss Bechie.” 

“But you have a very good shop, Mr. 
Mouter,” said 1 ; “if the like of you complain 
about things being dear, what should the poor 
folk do?” 

44 Well, the business is not to complain of,” 
said tho young man; 44 but, you Bee, its not 
liko a secure, settled income, and it takes thrift 
and management I’m a careful man myself 
Miss Rechie. I ayo think the chief quality of 
a good wife is thrift ; but step in bye, and 
take a rest.” 

So, as Phemie had gone in to the parlour, 
and was waving on me with her hand, I wont 
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in at last, and by-and-bye Mr. Monter came 
himself, leaving only the little boy in the shop, 
and we had a crack. Phemie is a fine girl, 
I believe, but sho is ill-mannered; and all 
the time I was in, she was teasing Thomas 
about Annio in a way that made mo think 
shame. Besides this, Phemie speaks too much 
about the lads — far too much. 

“ If I was the lads,” said Phemie, “ I’ll tell 
you who I would be jealous of. Oh, I would 
be jealous of him, Miss Rechie, if I was them! 
There's no one like him in all Lasswade.” 

“Phemie, I wish you would learn some 
sense,” said Mr. Moutcr. 

44 And who is this bonnie lad, my dear P ” 
said I. 

44 Its Robbie, at the Buttcrbraes. They say 
tho folk remark him in Edinburgh — to sec the 
like of Him driving a cart ; but its no that lie’s 
bonnie, Miss Rechie — its — I canna tell what it 
is — ask Annie Ormc.” 

“ Annie Orme !” said 1, 41 what should Annio 
know about a lad that’s ouly a servant-man to 
Mr.Lait?” 

44 Oh, may-bo she doesna ken, Miss ltcchie ; 
but she looks up when he goes by, os well as 
other folk,” said Phemie Mouter; “and its 
no that he's bonnie — I’ve seen folk bonnier — 
but he just has a look like no other person. 
Eh, what would a’ body think if Robbie turned 
out a lord, or somo grand gentleman in dis- 
guise!” 

44 Bear mo,” said I ; 41 if there is any chance 
of that, somebody should speak to Mr. Lait — 
it should not be allowed.” 

“Nonsense — nonsense — stuff; would you 
believe what the like of her takes into her 
head,” said Mr. Mouter, looking angrier than 
he had any occasion to be. 44 For my part — ” 

But what Mr. Moutcr thought, for liis part, 

I never heard, seeing somebody came into the 
shop, and he hod to go awuy. 

So I gave him an invitation to call up and 
see us, and went upon my way likewise. On 
the road, I turned it over in my own mind 
with much consideration. This lad, Mr. Moutcr, 
was may-be fully as prudent as it was pleasant 
to see a young man; and was seeking a wife to 
take care of himself and his goods and his 
gear, in a most calculating way, which I did 
i not very well like. Then I fell into a thought 
I . about Annie Orme, why we should wish to 
set her away out of our house, and her tho 
desire of our eyes. We would miss her every 
hour, not to say every day, and Lexie just as 
much ob me ; we would miss the very fash and 
trouble she sometimes gavo us, when sho would 
not be careful about changing her feet on wet 


days, or consorting with common folk. I am 
sure the very thought that I would not have 
her white gown to iron for her in summer, nor 
her bits of collars and things to keep in order 
all the year round, was grievous to me. No 
doubt it was Lexie’s doing this present pro- 
ject, and not mine ; but still I’ll not deny my 
own weakness. In spite of all the grief we 
would have missing her, I yet felt that I would 
like to see her in her own house, and to call 
her, my niece, Mrs. Moutcr. When folk begin 
to look at their own minds, it is remarkable 
how they constantly find a contradiction — and 
so there was with me. My heart sank at the 
thought of her going, and yet I was both proud 
and pleased to think that she would go, and 
be head over a house of her own. 


Chapter V. 

A week or two passed after that, and we 
went on just in our ordinary way. Young 
Mr. Mouter sometimes came up, and sat half 
an hour, at night ; but his discourse was mostly 
to me, for Lcxio was always prim and grave 
when he came in, and ho seldom addressed 
himself to Annie Orme. Neither was Annie, 
as I could perceive, the least caring about his 
company, but just treated him as sho did old 
Mr. Wood, the secession elder, who was our 
landlord, or any other neighbour not being a 
young man; for, to tell the truth, Thomas 
Mouter is not like most young men — there is a 
scdatcncss and steadiness about tho lad, that 
might have done much good to Annie ; but, no 
doubt, things arc best as they are appointed. 

Peter Braird, too, called every now and 
then ; but, indeed, I never could sec that the 
lad heeded about Annie at all, but rather, if 
lie had a notion of anybody, it was me, my own 
self, seeing I had been kind to him, as he 
thought, in various little ways. He was just 
about onc-ond-twenty, and had never once 
thought of being married, I believe ; while all 
tho time Lexio made out that he was just un- 
commonly taken up about Annie Orme, 

So, two or three weeks went past, and it came 
to the end of October. The weather was rather 
cold, but as beautiful and clear os it could be ; 
and the harvest was all well in, and the folk 
busy in the potato-fields. I like myself to seo 
the gathering of the potatoes — no to say that 
they arc the staff of life to many a one, and 
that a good year of them is a good year for tho 
poor — there is something cheery, besides, in 
seeing the women about the fields, and the gal* 
lant horses ploughing them up, and the lads 
whistling behind. Then, I like the fragrance 
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of the earth itself, and to see the shaw lying 
half buried in the furrow, with a cluster at the 
root of it like a cluster of grapes — and much 
more useful to man and blessed, well I wot. 
But, not to waste time telling what I like, and 
what I do not like — it was about this season. 
The nights were chilling into the winter, and 
Lcxie and me -were fain to sit near tho fire, 
being older than we once were. 

She was sitting in her own chair, doing 
white scam — a thing not common with Lexie ; 
for with so much w'ork as we had, it was little 
profit to us to labour at the plain things, that 
anybody could do. This, however, was a garment 
for Annie Orme, which Lcxie was making just 
out of her own head, in a new pattern — and the 
neatest thing 1 ever saw. She \\ as sitting, as 
I say, in her ordinary position, with her back 
to tho window, and her feet on the footstool. 
My sister Lexie is toll and thin, and has been 
hard-favoured all her days, like me ; but you 
have just to look at her to see she is not a 
common person ; only she wears high caps, of 
not a pleasant fashion, and they give a peaked, 
sharp look to all her face, especially as I saw it 
in the shadow, now and then giving a bit nod 
upon the wall. 

I was sitting, myself, on tho other side of 
the fire, putting down in my little book sonio 
things I had been buying. A low chair suffices 
me, and I need no footstool ; for, ns I have be- 
foio said, I am a little person by nature, and 
was a slender, too, till 1 began to turn stout, 
about fifteen years ago— so that I am not to 
call in ill-condition now. The candle was 
standing between ns two, and thero was a good 
fire in the grate. Lcxio’s thread and her scissors 
were on the table, and over* the back of the 
wooden chair was her shawl, and she had put 
her bonnet in the big millincry-box ; for Lexie 
had been up at Windlestrac, seeing the family, 
that afternoon. It was not quite tea-time, hut 
very near it, and I was wondering to myself 
what could keep Annie Orme, who had gone 
out with a message in the gloaming, and how 
it was that I did not hear Bccnic setting the 
cups in the kitchen, when suddenly the door 
was tin-own back to tho very wall, with a thud 
which mado Lexio (being nervous) jump, and 
Beenie came fleeing in, crying out to me, 
44 Miss Rechie ! Oh, Miss Rcchic ! here’s Miss 
Annie walking down by tho water-side with a 
grand gentleman ! ” 

You may think how my heart started, and 
began to beat ! But when Beenie saw my sister, 

I thought she would have fainted ; for Becnio 
was rather feared for my sister, and had come in 
to tell me this, thinking I was sitting my lane. 


So Lexie and I looked each other in the Mm, 
without saying a word, and Lexie gripped the 
linen she had in her hand in a fierce manner, 
as if she thought it was young Mr. Mouter*i 
hair, and was giving him an awful shake. 
For I had no doubt it was young Mr. Mouter, 
Annie having no other joes. 

44 Dear me, Bconie,” said I, “ where did you 
get such a like story— I’ll go with you and see; 
but my niece Annie Orme kens better than to 
wander about at night with a strange man.” 

“ Sit still where you are, Rechie Sinclair," 
cried Lcxie to me, in a groat passion ; “ and 
you, Beenie, you bom haverel, how dare you 
tell me such a thing ? My nicco Annio Orme ! 
Do ye think I’m to believo that she’s keeping 
trystes on the water-side, liko ony common 
person’s bairn?” 

14 If ye please, Miss Lexie, its no my blame j 
I could nu help seeing them,” said Beenie, be- 
ginning to cry. 

44 Annie Orme ! Oh, Annie Ormo ! that I 
should hear such a story of you!” said my 
sister ; 44 but Mrs. Braird, at Windlestrae, was 
not just very stout when I was up this after- 
noon. It may-be was my niece Annie’s cousin, 
Mr. Deter Braird, that was with her, Beenie, 
and there would bo no ill in that.” 

“ Na — they’ve a’ such red heads,” said 
Beenie, quickly ; 44 1 coi£L not have missed 
kenning wha it was, if I had looked through 
the bushes at Mr. Peter.” 

Lexie got up the linen in her hand, as if she 
could have thrown it at Beenie, in her anger ; 
but, instead of that, sho rose, took her shawl 
from the wooden chair, and her bonnet out of 
the millinery-box, and put them on, looking 
with a fierce eye all the time upon me. 

44 I’ll go myself, and see who is with this 
unfortunate lassie,” said Lexie. 44 If its any 
friend of yours that you've given encourage- 
ment to, out of my knowledge, ltechic, and 
sacrificed the poor thing, like her mother! — 
But I’ll no permit it — nothing shall make me 
permit it. She shall be delivered, whatever I 
have to do. Beenie, follow me. I must be at 
the bottom of this before another hour.” 

Feared out of her very senses, Beenie went 
creeping after my sister, and Lexie turned 
round ns sho went out, with a kind of defiance 
to me, and bade me 14 keep the house till she 
came home.” 

For awhile I sat still, and tried to add lip 
my book — but I was all shaking with having 
angered Lcxie, and with thoughts of what she 
would say to the poor bairn, and to the decent 
lad also, whom no doubt it was true I had en- 
couraged— in a way. I have no very great 
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skill at any time in adding up figures, but 
now, oven though. I took great pains, and 
counted thorn on my fingers, I could not get 
on ; so at lost I thought it was best to shut 
the book. 

After that I sat for awliilo just looking into 
the fire and pondering. Tlicro was not a sound 
in the house — nobody being in — but the clock 
in the passage ticking steady and slow, like a 
thing of wood and iron as it was, heeding not 
a pin that folk wero distressed. But bye and 
bye, as I sat and listened to it in the quiet 
house, I thought it said “ Annie Orme, Annie 
Orme, Annie Orme,” in a voice like a ghost ; 
and in spite of my own sense, and all I could 
say to mysolf, I could not help being feared. 

Annie Orme — Annie Orme ! oh, if the like 
of me had brought scathe upon the bairn ! 

So I went away at Inst, and opened the door 
very cannily; for though I knew that Lexio 
was a good distance away, I had still a dread 
of her hearing me. It wus a most beautiful 
night ; just on the other side of the road was a 
great park, looking dark in the moonlight, and 
in the hollow below that, was the Esk glimmer- 
ing out in a bend, and all the angles and 
comers of the paper-mill rounded with silver. 
The moon in the skies was like a ship travelling 
upon tho sea. Now and then she sailed away 
behind a cloud, and you lost wit of her ; but 
then the edging ortho cloud would brighten 
and brighten, and all the mist round it would 
gleam like fairy lace woven out of silver, and 
out she came herself, looking you full in the 
face, as if she had been hiding in play, and 
was young enough yet to bo whiles a bairn, for 
all her dignity and state. All the time, just 
before her, as if it wero guiding her track, 
wont a little quiet star ; it had a solitary, for- 
lorn look about it, as if it knew well that the 
grand traveller behind would leave no kindly 
looks for a small light like what it seemed ; 
and so os I stood out in the night, my heart 
grew wistful and solitary too, and sighs came 
out from it, or ever I knew — but it was true I 
had great cause to be anxious about Annie 
Orme. 

I was looking down the rood, expecting to 
sec Lexic, and Annie, and young Mr. Moutcr, 
all coming back togothcr — for I could not think 
my sister would stand out about any pride of 
her own, if it was to hinder what Annie had 
set her heart upon — when I saw a dark figure 
coming up by the hedge, and a little one, cry- 
ing like to break her heart, following after as 
fast as she could. “ Dear me,” said I, “ here 
isLoxio and Beonic back again,” and I opened 
the door wido to lot them in, and consoled my- 


self with a thought that Boonie had been mis- 
taken after all, and that whoever was walking 
by tho waterside, it was not Annie Orme. 

But my heart misgave me when I saw tho 
moon for a moment shino on Lexie's face, and 
she passed mo on the door-step without a word 
of what had happened. Bcenio came into the 
house just behind my sister, and you could 
have heard her at the bridge she grat so loud, 
“ Oh ! Miss ltcchic, its a’ me,” said Becnie, 
and there was a sob at every ivord — “its vJ my 
wyte for telling upon Miss Annie.” 

I hurried into the room after my sister, be- 
ing now really feared ; Lexic was putting her 
bonnet away into tho millinery box, and had 
off her shawl, but she never spoke a word, 
though sho might easy sec me standing shaking 
there, wondering what was tho matter. Lexie’s 
lips were closed firm, and sho was holding her 
head up so stiff, that now and then it gave a 
little nod— I could not bear this any longer. 

“ Lexic,” said I, “ say anything you like to 
me — iniscal mo as much as you are disposed — 
but speak to mo, Lexic, and be pitiful to the 
bairn.” 

“ The bairn ! the vulgar-minded, low-spirited, 
unthankful girl ! Oh ltechie Sinclair, to think 
wc should have wared our best days upon her, 
and her following in her mother’s steps at last!” 

“ Lcxie, woman ! tho lad is a very decent 
lad,” said I, “ he’s no very grand, but he’ll bo 
al ways creditable, and ho can keep her well. 
What way should ye make such a work 
about it ? ” 

“ Rechio, you arc a deceived woman,” said 
Lexie, turning full round on me, and looking 
fierce in ray face. “ I tell ye, Peter Braird is 
too good for her— far too good for the notions 
she has — I kent that — and not only so, but even 
your man, Thomas Moutcr, who keeps a 
grocery shop, and is auld Sandy Moutcr’s son — 
he a too good for her, Ilechie Sinclair. She’s 
chosen for herself-— she’s made heroin selection, 
and woes me that I should seo this day.” 

Saying that, Lexio sat down upon 1 tr chair, 
and turned her face to tho wall, and was silent 
for a time. I saw she was much moved» and 
that her frame shook, but she would not let 
wit to me. I laid my hand on her shoulder, 
and said, “ Lexie, woman, dinna vex yoursel,” 
but she shook my hand off with wrath, and 
would not turn round her head — for Lexio is 
very proud — it is just her one fruit. 

When she was done, she drew her chair into 
its usual place, and looked me in the froe once 
moro. 

“ Well, what were you asking me,” said 
Lexie, sharply. 
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“ I was asking nothing, Lexic j but I would 
very fain hear indeed / 1 said I, “ what it is that 
has angered ye at Annie — who was with her P 
— ye might tell me.” 

“ Aye, I may tell you, and I’ll tell herself 
before it be long,” said my sister, “ who was it ? 
Oh Rcohie Sinclair! I’m one auld fool, and 


you’re another. We were thinking her a truth* 
ful bairn and an obedient, that liked us, and 
had respect to our opinions— while she’s been 
holding trystes all this time with Robbie at 
the Butterbraes ! ” 

I was struck silent and dismayed-*-! covld 
not make answer a single word. 


A LADY’S NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY AMONG ALGERINE PIRATES.* 


But now wo had again to fuoc the fearful 
mob, and once more to enduro the same indig- 
nities and insults that I havo already described. 
Wo were almost supported along through the 
throng of negroes and camels, hoi-scs und 
mules, to the consular dwelling. Entering 
this by the low door in front, wc gained access 
to an inner court, aud were tlicnce conducted 
to a large room that opened into it. I at once 
appropriated a sort of couch at one end of tho 
room, and sank upon it, weary and exhausted. 

Soon after, the wife of the consul entered ; 
she nodded at me, and passed on to the further 
end of the apartment. There she threw her- 
self upon a low sofa, mado up of mats and rolls 
of carpetting. Many other ottomans of similar 
material were scattered around, so that the 
place had altogether somewhat the aspect of 
an English carpet warehouse. By tho sido of 
tho lady’s sofa stood the consul’s own bed, it 
also was composed of alternate layers of the 
samo kind of stuff, hut it rose to the height of 
four or five feet, from the floor. 

The lady herself was to mo an object of great 
curiosity, as she listlessly reclined at tho further 
end of the room. Her person was fat and bulky, 
und bedizened with gold and silver lacc ; her 
count enan ce hard-favoured and dark, without 
any vestige of hair about it ; and her legs and 
feet brown and bare, and manacled with heavy 
anklets of gold. As wo were so far asunder, 
our intercourse for that evening began and 
ended with the preliminary nod. I did not, 
however, want amusement, for as soon as I had, 
a little recovered from fatigue, my attention 
was rivetted to another part of tho room. My 
husband and his host had seated themselves 
upon an ottoman, before a small writing-table 5 
a feeble lamp illuminated their features suffi- 
ciently to ahow that they were earnestly whis- 
pering together in Italian. My husband’s 
sun-burnt face was disturbed and anxious; 


* Continued from page 74. 


the Jew’s was calm, but full of keen attention. 
1 soon saw enough to tell mo that on intrigue 
was in progress, and as one of the parties 
appeared to make proposition after proposition 
cautiously and hesitatingly, I knew that 
British sovereigns were gradually coming in 
as auxiliaries to tho argument. By slow 
degrees the countenance of tho Jew became 
complacent, relaxed into a smile, and, at last, 
nodded in assent. The golden reasons had 
proved unanswerable — a bribe had been offered 
an d received. My husband had agreed to write 
tho letter to the emperor in accordance with 
the governor’s order, hut he had coupled his 
agreement with the condition that ho should 
write a second letter also, addressing it to tho 
consul general at Tangier, and that tho Jew 
should forward both at tho same time, by 
special couriers, and should have a reward of 
fifty sovereigns for the service. 

By the time that this important business 
was decided, and the despatches were prepared, 
it was midnight. Our lady hostess had been 
all this while asleep upon her rugs and carpets, 
entirely unconscious of the proceeding that had 
attracted my attention so painfully, as one that 
was probably fraught with life or death to us. 
Now that the affair was concluded, I becamo 
sensible that I was in a state of languor and 
prostration that was almost insupportable. I 
had fasted for twelve hours, and this, too, after 
a long period of sca-sickncss. I therefore 
hailed, with unfeigned delight, signs which 
seemed to indicate that sonjp kind of meal was 
in the courso of preparation. The anticipated 
refreshment soon appeared; it consisted of 
pieces of cold black mutton, swimming in oil 
and garlio, with rue-tea and glosses of half 
putrid water. All these delicacies were served 
without bread of any kind. As our stomachs 
were not yet tamed down to this kind of fore, 
we immediately asked permission to retire to 
our mattress. The younger Jew of the blue 
coat came forward to act os our chamberlain! 
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and ho led us to a small dirty apartment on 
tho other side the court, where wo found our 
mattress spread upon the top of an old wooden 
chest. I was now greatly astonished and de- 
lighted to hear our really handsome conductor 
say, in a rich, full-toned voice, “ Samuel Bcn- 
denhen speak English for you. Two years 
him in Gibraltar, learn it very well ; you wish 
something him can give you? Him very glad 
to get you some pleasure.” Rejoiced to have 
such a friend at court, I immediately begged 
of him to procure us somo clean water for use 
in the morning. He disappeared with alacrity, 
and soon returned with a damsel, bearing a 
large brass stew-pan full of water, some soft 
soap in a vine leaf, and the sleeve of an old 
cotton shirt in the place of a towel. This lust 
was evidently a part of the plunder of some Eu- 
ropean’s wardrobe. Bidding us good night, the 
courteous fellow added, “me see you more days.” 

The survey of our chamber, which we made 
when we were left alone, did not afford us any 
promiso of comfort. The walls were black and 
rough, and above were lofty rafters heavily 
draperied by the industry of many full-grown 
spiders. The floor was strewn with unwashed 
wool, that smelt most offensively, and a part 
of the room was rudely hoarded off from the 
rest, to serve as a sort of granary. Earnestly 
thanking God that our lot was not a worse 
one, wo extinguished tlic lamp w'u lmd no 
means of re-illuming, and laid ourselves down, 
in the hope that wo might find a little refresh- 
ment and forgetfulness in sleep. This hope 
was however, indeed, a vain one, for ns soon 
as the light was out, a chorus of noises began 
below, and a chorus of noises above. The 
screaming, screeching, and racing on the ground 
we at once knew could only proceed from un 
army of rats, resentful at our intrusion into 
their domains. But what the flying, fluttering, 
and squeaking over head might indicate, was 
more than our imagination could fathom. Our 
attention was soon, however, taken off from 
these diagrccablc sounds, by sensations that 
were more imperative — our mattress was al- 
ready shared with us by thousands upon thou- 
sands of virulent and hungry fleas. 

Finding our night even more wretched and 
wearying than our day had been, we were 
glad enough to escape from it by rising early. 
Very soon after we were up, our young friend 
Bendcnhcn arrived. When we spoke of the 
nocturnal noises over head, he pointed out to 
us that the upper part of the chamber was in- 
habited by numerous small birds, which he 
told us bore the name of “ birds of Jerusalem.” 
Tho houses of Salce ore all filled with them, 


and they are great favourites with tho in- 
habitants, who never molest them; they 
build at their own pleasure, wherever they 
like, and seem to bo upon tho best possible 
terms with their landlords. Bcndenhen caught 
one of them in his hand, to show me how 
pretty and tame it was. It was a small black 
and white bird, with delicate head and pointed 
bunk ; it did not seem to have the slightest 
fear of its captor. 

The young Hebrew’s manner was os kind as 
it was pleasing. He told us this morning that 
he had a house in Jew Town , t( half-an-hour 
a any,” with “von littlo wife, and von little 
cliilds ,” and then explained that no other Jow 
besides the consul was allowed to dwell in 
Salec. He had himself remained in tho town, 
during the last night, under the governor’s 
special order, to aid tho consul, who was his 
father-in-law, in ‘the matter of tho imperial 
despatch. I asked him where liis own father 
was?” lie answered, “very dead.” The 
elder Bcndenhen had been possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, but as the emperor had con- 
stituted himself heir-at-law to all tho Jews in 
his dominions, his property was confiscated at 
liis decease to the imperial use, excepting only 
a small amount that had been turned over as 
the portion of the widow and her child. This, 
however, had prospered marvellously, and tho 
Bcndcnhens were already rich again. 

As soon as Samuel Bcndenhen took leave of 
us, our waiting-maid of the last night came in. 
She wanted the brass stewpan, as the cooking 
could not be done without it; but she was 
manifestly very glad to avail herself of this 
culinary necessity, as an excuse for gratifying 
her curiosity, for she walked wondcringly 
round me, and examined different parts of my 
dress, particularly the cap, which seemed most 
to excite her admiration. While sho made 
her survey of my person, I retumod the com- 
pliment by doing as much for her, and she had 
little cause to shrink from the inspection. She 
was a young Jewess, probably of adout eigh- 
teen years of age, with a bright brown skin, 
and beautiful innocent-looking countenance, 
set off by tho finest display of long waving 
black hair I havo ever seen; her features 
were full of expression, and beamed with 
gentle and kindly sympathy. Irresistibly at- 
tracted by her look, I extended my hand, she 
took it, coaxed it, and then dropped upon the 
floor, and laid her beautiful head upon my feet. 
For the first time since our capture tears rushed 
into my eyes ; I was glad to find my interest- 
ing acquaintance answered to the pretty name 
of Una. 
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As soon as Una had carried off her stewpan, 
a man and a boy entered our apartment ; they 
were the remaining members of the consul’s 
establishment, and had come to take their turn 
in gazing at the strangers. The man opened 
the door, which I may remark, admitted the 
light as well as himself, and stalked in to- 
wards us. When tolerably near us he ex- 
tended one arm, and, in a deep sepulchral tone 
pronounced, in English, “ good night.” This 
phrase, it afterwards appeared, was tho mea- 
sure of his proficiency as a linguist. He had 
managed to pick it up somewhere, and was so 
proud of his attainment that he took good cure 
to lose no opportunity for its display. From 
morning, through noon, to night, this phrase 
was ringing in our cars in the death-bell tone 
of Abram. The monotonous repetition at 
last mado me so nervous, that. I reckoned 
escapo from it as not the least among my 
joys when I turned my back upon Salee. The 
man was very tall and thin, almost a black, 
but with hollow features that were devoid of 
any trace of negro physiognomy. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was disagreeably 
acute, and of so ambiguous a nature that I 
could not have suid whether liis age was nearer 
to twenty or to seventy, lie was wrapped in 
the customary flannel garments, and I think 
might have made a little fortune, without a 
single alteration in his outfit, had ho appeared 
os stage ghost at one of the minor theatres of 
London. 

When this ghost and his little satellite had 
gazed their fill, they made way for the next 
arrival. This proved to be our hostess herself. 
She had cope for me to return with her to the 
room wc had occupied on the previous evening. 
I expressed to her, as well as I could, my w il- 
lingness to be her companion, and she led me 
across the inner court of the house. This I 
was now able to observe ; it was open to the 
sky, of a quadrangular form, and surrounded 
by galleries ; into these galleries the doors of 
the several apartments led, but none of the 
rooms hod windows of any kind. 

When wc reached the apartment of state, I 
found a large party of ladies already assembled, 
although it was yet only seven o’clock. I had 
good cause to rejoice in my ready acquiescence 
in my hostess’s invitation, for the company 
were partaking of coffeo and biscuits, and I 
gladly joined them in their occupation, and 
made a refreshing meal. When coffee drink- 
ing was ended, Una brought in a flask of white 
spirit, smelling strongly of aniseed, and most 
of the ladies took their three and four glasses 
of the cordial — I fear 1 suffered a little in their 


esteem in consequence of my inability to do 
the some. During the repast, my companions 
were seated on carpets on the floor j I was 
placed conspicuously on a lofty ottoman. In 
ono sense, this arrangement was a very satis- 
factory one, 1 was too high to come in for any 
share of the frequent embracings and kisBings 
which turned out to be important features in 
the ceremonial, and which, I suppose, I should 
not have dared to refuse had they been ten- 
dered to me. 

As soon as the coffee and aniseed had been 
discussed, the general attention was turned 
upon me. 1 had made such slight improve- 
ment in my personal appearance as the contents 
of my carpet bag allowed, and I suppose my 
hostess received this as a compliment addressed 
to herself, for she was much more familiar 
with me than on the occasion of our first in- 
ten iew. The ladies all came round me, and 
made signs that they wished mo to stand up. 
I complied, and they then commenced a minute 
and careful scrutiny of my dress, examining 
all parts of it, the inner as well as tho outer. 
While they were thus occupied, I took the 
opportunity to make my own observations. 
Excepting in the particular of stature, I could 
see very little difference in the persons of my 
examiners ; some might be a little older, and 
some a little younger — some a little dirtier, and 
some a little cleuner ; but all were alike ugly 
and disagreeable, with dusky complexions, 
and w-itli frightfully full figures. They were 
mostly short as well as stout, with large coarse 
inexpressive features, by no means improved 
by the effect of a circle of black point surround- 
ing each eye. 'Hie palms of their hands were 
dyed of a deep saffron colour, and their finger 
and toe-nails stained of a rosy red. 

Their dress consisted of a chemise of coarse 
calico, fashioned something like a gentleman’s 
shirt, but without collar or wristbands. Its 
scams and edges were trimmed with block 
and silver cord, and the bosom and shoulders 
embroidered with gold and silver thread. The 
chemise closed in front by means of gold 
buttons, and its large loose sleeves were some- 
times worn low over the wrists, and at other 
times were tucked up above the elbows, accord- 
ing to the caprice of tho moment. Over the 
calico chemise was drawn a striped jacket, of 
pink and white cotton, with short sleeves, and 
open in front ; this also was devoid of collar, 
and trimmed out with gold lace. A straight 
piece of dark green cloth was wrapped tight 
round the body, by way of a skirt, and this 
was ornamented at the bottom and along the 
outer edge by a broad binding of scarlet 
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satin damask) finished -with golden cord. A 
scarlet sash encircled the waist, and concealed 
the union of the jacket with tho skirt. No 
hair was visiblo about tho head — a skein of 
black worsted was bound tightly round, where 
the commencement of the hair should have 
been seen. Immediately above this circlet, a 
series of yellow and red silk handkerchiefs 
Were pinned, and their ends were allowed to 
fall over behind, in a sort of drupery, and were 
there festooned up into the sash. A short tuft 
of black feathers took the place of hair on each 
ride of the face, and low down upon the fore- 
head, almost touching tho eyebrows, a band 
of red cloth was placed, as the recipient for a 
row of large and very beautiful pearls. In 
each ear were two pairs of ear-rings, tho upper 
of the two suspended from the top rim of the 
organ, so as to conceal its orifice. Large 
embossed bracelets and anklets of silver and 
gold adorned the arms and legs. Some of the 
anklets must have weighed at least ten or 
twelve ounces, and many of them had a very 
antique look. Those in particular that were 
worn by the wife of the Jew, possessed this at- 
tribute in so marked a degree that I could not 
help fancying they might be some of the very 
ornaments which her husband’s ancestors had 
borrowed of the Egyptians, when they made 
their exodus from the land of bondage. 1 he 
skirt of the dress was so short, that it exposed 
the bare legs almost up to the knees. The 
feet also were quite uncovered; the loose 
slippers of red and gilt leather being left at 
tho threshold of the apartment, and only 
assumed with the flannel wrappers, upon the 
rare occasion of their mistresses having cause 
to venture abroad. 

The details of this description apply more 
particularly to the habiliments of my hostess, 
but all the rest of the company were arrayed 
in a similar costume ; this lady herself proved 
to be far more accomplished than I had anti- 
cipated. She had the reputation for being 
able to converse fluently in the several 
languages of the Spanish, Italian, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, but I could not put her abilities 
to the test. "While we were mutually engaged 
in improving our acquaintance, Samuel Ben- 
denhen came to the door of the apartment, and 
I asked him to express for me my regret that 
I was not able to talk with my entertainers. 
Ho told me I need not mind this, for they were 
very well pleased with me as I was. They 
said they found mo as fresh as a flower, and os 
gentle as a dove. I felt this to be a very 
pretty compliment, but I was totally unable 
to return it, for 1 thought them os unlike to 


flowers or doves as it was possible for living 
| things to be. They all took snuff profusely, 
and they had but one handkerchief among the 
party, which did duty for the whole. Now it 
was engaged in one place, in relieving some 
dusky skin of superfluous moisture, noxt it was 
applied to the noso or mouth of some other 
borrower, and then it was used to dust the feet 
and anklets of its owner, before it was restored 
to its proper resting-place in her girdle, as a 
preparation for a fresh start. By the time I 
had noted all these particulars, my companions 
seemed to have satiated their curiosities, for 
they commissioned Bcndcnhcn to tell me they 
were very sorry I could not talk freely with 
them, as they would have liked to hear all 
about my country. They then took an extra 
pinch of snuff, jerked up then several girdles, 
and giving mo familiar nods as they passed 
me, they took themselves off to a vapour hath, 
that had been steamed up in some recess of 
the inner court, and I was left alone. 

There was one particular in this singular 
interview that puzzled mo not a little at tho 
time. Each lady, after she had made an end 
of her inspection of my person and dress, gave 
me her wrist to feel, and looked in my face 
with an air of anxious inquiry. I afterwards 
found that my old friend, the giant Abdallah, 
had established mo in a reputation that many 
a veteran professor of the healing art might 
have envied. Ho was himself one of the 
grandees of Salee, and as these ladies all 
belonged to the same distinguished grade of 
society, they were at once put in possession of 
the gossip about my remedial skill. My fame 
was not, however, long confined ttftho elite of 
society, for before I had been two days in 
Salee, crowds of patients flocked to me j every 
woman and child who could get near enough, 
thrust a wrist into my hand: I must have 
counted some hundreds of Moorish pulses be- 
fore I left the town. I soon learned that there 
was some little excuse for the /xtravagan t 
estimation in which my assumed medicinal 
powers were held, for Bendenhen assured me 
that there was not a single practitioner of 
medicine in the dominions of Morocco, to dis- 
pute my reputation with me. No one could 
be found to undertake the treatment of disease 
in a land where the loss of a patient’s life was 
very likely to involve the unpleasant conse- 
quence of the removal of tho doctor’s head. 

"When all my companions were gone, I had 
to exert some little courage to retrace the 
galleries, and regain our sleeping place, for 
the court below was now crowded with a levee 
of Moors and negroes. My husband was not 
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ift our room, but ho soon rejoined me there, 
with on account of his morning’s proceedings. 
He had found up tho consul, and by dint of 
cautious questioning, had mado out that the 
captain of the Austrian brig was in an unfur- 
nished neighbouring house, under a guard of 
soldiers, in company with his entire crow, and 
tho four men belonging to our own ship who 
had been taken on shore with us. Having 
ascertained this fact, my husband had per- 
suaded him to send for the poor captain to 
breakfast with us, and was now expecting his 
immediate arrival. Shortly before noon our 
visitor come, accompanied by a soldier with a 
loaded mqpkct, who stood guard over him, so 
long as ho remained with us. He had been 
much worso treated than ourselves. He was 
captured by the same cruizer that had luid hold 
upon us, but his detention was without even 
the shadow of an excuse, for ho had a Mediter- 
ranean pass in his possession. Ilia determined 
refusal to leavo the ship upon its arrival at 
Salee, had led to his being severely beaten, 
and afterwards bound; he was not allowed 
to tako even a change of linen on shore with 
him. A valuable gold watch had been re- 
moved from his person, and forwarded as a 
present to tho emperor; a silver one of less 
worth found its way into the possession of the 
old white-bearded governor. As he had no 
money with him, his keepers had brought him 
to the verge of starvation ; ho partook of the 
faro that we were able to set before him with 
an eagerness that painfully testified to the 
state in which he was. Our Jew host had 
furnished us with biscuits and cofTee, and we 
had induced Abram to purehaso for us, in 
addition, at an enormous price, some very good 
bread and fresh eggs ; upon this simple fare 
our half-famished companion in misfortune 
regaled himself to our heart’s content. He 
was a tall, white-headed, venerable looking 
man, of at least sixty years of age, and with 
gentlemanly bearing. He told us he had a 
wife and daughter at Trieste, who would be 
broken-hearted about him; and he seemed 
almost on tho verge of despair. Our expres- 
sions of warm sympathy appeared to cheer him 
a little, and wo found an opportunity during a 
momentary absence of the consul from the 
table, to hint to him that we had ground for 
anticipating a change in the aspect of affairs, 
and to assure him that under no circumstances 
should he be forgotten when good fortune 
happened to ourselves. 

The poor Austrian was not allowed to re- 
main long with us. As soon as he was gone, 
Una beckoned to me to go with her; she 


took me to see the ladies of the fluniiy in their 
morning employments. The mistress of the 
household was dressing wheaten com for the 
family use ; she was seated on the floor in all 
her finery, and held a large bosket sieve be- 
tween her extended mahogany limbs, Una 
supplied the grain from an open sack close by. 
Not far off, an older person, also an Algerine 
Jewess, was engaged in pounding spico and 
garlic in a marble mortar placed between her 
knees. Portions of these ingredients were 
added, from time to time, to a mess that was 
simmering over a pan of burning charcoal in 
my hand basin. The old lady who was super- 
intending tho cooking department, I now ascer- 
tained to be the mother of my hostess, and one 
of the usual residents in the house ; I learned 
from her that her daughter’s name was Miriam. 

Playing about in this cooking apartment 
was a very pretty bo} r , of tender years, who 
answered lo the name of Judah. I was de- 
lighted at the anticipation of having somo 
one near me, in the human form, who might 
prove too young and inexperienced in the 
ways of the Moorish world to have yet 
imbibed the prejudices and dislikes of 
caste; I therefore did all I could to induce 
him to he on friendly terms with me. At first, 
he screamed violently if I only looked at him, 
hut, by degrees, ho abandoned this noisy de- 
monstration, and seemcd*to overcome his fears; 
eventually, I made him sufficiently familiar to 
spit at me, and pelt me with whatever missiles 
his little hands could reach. My ire was 
somewhat raised at this issue of my well- 
meant coaxings, and I subsequently talked 
with Samuel Bendenhen about the child. From 
him 1 had this dainty piece of puerile biography: 
Judah was an orphan nephew of the consul’s, 
and had been adopted by him. A few weeks 
before our arrival at Salee, the child had been 
refused, by his uncle, somo trifle that ho 
w ished for, and had resented tho affront by 
stubbing him in tho face with a knife ; upon 
this, the consul struck the little fellow a slight 
blow, but the recipient had, in consequence, 
sulked resolutely for two days afterwards, re- 
fusing either to cat, drink, or sleep. This was 
taken as an indication of high promise, and 
the fiat had been issued that the determined 
spirit of the child was not to be crossed on any 
account again. When I hod heard this tale, I 
no longer wondered that Salee was so eminent 
as a nursery of pirates. 

During this afternoon, my husband bad at- 
tempted to get a look at the town. The consul 
had given him permission to do so, and bad 
furnished him with a guard of honour for his 
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protection ; liis walk proved a veiy short one, 
however, for he was stoned and struck at with 
sticks, until ho was again housed. During 
his absence the consul came to me and re* 
quested that I would go with him to tho top 
of the house, to show myself to the crowd who 
were waiting in the court-yard to catch a 
glimpse of me. I obeyed, and exhibited my- 
self from the parapet. The square below was 
filled with a heterogenous crowd, mostly con- 
sisting of Moors, some of these extended their 
arms towards me, and pronounced the word 
“ bona others attempted to spit at me, others 
kissed their hands and bowed their heads ; one 
ugly-looking fellow pretended to form a crown 
about his head, and then drew the edge of a 
sabre across his throat. The interpretation of 
this pantomimic language was, that the king 
was coming, and my head was going. The 
consul was at this time standing by my hus- 
band’s side, upon the lower gallery, and mani- 
fested marked displeasure at the proceeding, 
whereupon the prophet took to his heels and 
disappeared, and I seized upon the excuse his 
conduct afforded to follow the example lie had 
set. 

Soon after we had returned to our apart- 
ment, Abram came to us with his mournful 
“ good night ; ” this time tho greeting meant 
that dinner was read} . We rose at the 
summons, and followed our guide to the 
apartment that had been appropriated to the 
meal ; our party consisted of the consul, Samuel 
Bendenhcn, tho hopeful Juduh, and our two 
selves. We were accommodated each with a 
ship’s chair, but our companions squatted cross 
legged upon the floor. The table consisted of 
an old stool, scarcely a foot high, and was 
covered with the body of the old shirt, whose 
sleeve I possessed for a towel. My recovery 
from sea sickness had now left me with a keen 
appetite, I therefore endeavoured to overlook 
the disagreeable way in which the repast was 
served, and to confine my attention to the 
necessity of appropriating some portion of it. 

I declined the soup, for I could not altogether 
forget tho stew-pan, but I took a plate con- 
taining pieces of beef, which the consul fished 
out for me, and quietly consumed them. The 
meat was neither delicate nor pleasant in flavour, 
but hunger had been so effectual a teacher that 
I screwed up my courage to the point of ask- 
ing for more, and looked towards the consul 
with the purpose on my mind ; he had just 
then discovered something in his own share of 
the dish that was not to his palate, and forth- 
with returned the offending morsel into his 
plate, and then emptied its entire contents 


back again into tho bowl. This was enough 
for me, my determination and courage were 
dissipated by the act. When the soup had been 
discussed, a second course appeared, which 
was composed of a dish containing melons, 
herbs, and spices, mashed together with rancid 
oil; this I could not touch, but I was soon 
after made glad by the arrival of some deli- 
ciously fine grapes ; by meonB of these, and by 
eking out their palatable juice with some 
black bread, I was enabled, at last, to accom- 
plish a tolerable meal. 

During our dinner, the lady consul sat upon 
a mat at the door, serving as a sort of tele- 
graph between the dining-room and kitchen. 
She repeated aloud any order that fefl from the 
mouth of her lord, regarding tho service of tho 
meal. As soon as w r c left the tabic, she came 
to it, and a second party then sat down ; this 
comprised herself, Abram, Mehemcd the boy, 
and Una. They ull simultaneously attacked 
the contents of the bowl, some using spoons, 
and others fingers ; none of them had plates. 
Poor, pretty Una ! how I pitied her. 

During the whole of this long day, the court 
yard continued to be crowded with visitors — 
as soon as one party left, another occupied the 
place. I hoped this was merely the infiuenco of 
novelty, and that in a day or two we should be 
relieved of the annoyance, but I was mistaken ; 
so long as I remained in Saleo the show con- 
tinued. The commoner herd were confined to 
the court-yard, but the fashionables came up at 
onco into the room where we chanced to be. 
Day after day the exhibition went on, now 
from the house-top, now from one of the gal- 
leries, now in the dining-room, or even in our 
very chamber wc were not free from the in- 
trusion, even when taking onr meals; but fr'om 
the smaller number of our visitors at those 
times, I always suspected that our host, like 
the masters of travelling menageries, charged 
something extra for showing us at feeding 
time. I do not doubt that our knife ar^d fork 
performance, as we sat perched on our wooden 
chairs, was always deemed a highly amusing 
exhibition. 

There was one piece of persecution that 
initated me excessively, but which was never- 
theless continued until we left Salee. A fat 
young man, whom I at once perceived to be a 
personage of high importance, in consequence 
of the fineness and whiteness of his flannel 
robe, the delicacy of his hands, and the spark- 
ling beauty of bis diamond armlets, took the 
fancy into his head to pay us a visit every 
morning ; if we were not visible elsewhere, he 
bounced into our room, and sat himself down 
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on the edge of the mattress, and there he re- 
mained for a fall hour staring at us with a 
stupid gaze. I asked our host whether he 
could not relievo us from this impertinence, 
but he said he dared not even attempt to do so, 
and cautioned us to be particularly careful 
how wo behaved ourselves towards the gentle- 
man, as he was powerful, and well known to 
be neither scrupulous nor placable, when onco 
offended. I told the consul I was very much 
surprised that a race of men, who guarded 
their own women so jealously from extraneous 
eyes, should make a stranger woman submit 
to such constant and continued exhibition of 
herself to the public gazo. He told me he was 
very sorry for the necessity, but that ho could 
not help it, and that wo must be patient and 
resigned under it ; for if he interfered in any 
way, neither his orders nor his house would be 
respected, and possibly wo might bo taken 
from it by force, and ill treated, before any 
effective protection could be obtained for us. 

Near sunset, one evening, a few days after 
our arrival, a mighty tumult suddenly arose in 
the streets. The inhabitants were rushing 
like swarming bees towards the rocks ; some 
new cause of excitement had evidently oc- 
curred. We were soon informed that another 
English prize had been brought in. In a short 
time, a company of soldiers came for my hus- 
band ; tho governor required his presence at 
the custom-house once again. In about two 
hours he returned, amidst a shower of stones, 
that were bestowed more liberally than usual, 
under the stimulus of the fresh excitement. 
Ho related to me that he had seen the new 
captive, a poor Irishman, who had been picked 
up by his highness the rover admiral, as lie was 
stealing homewards from some place in Portu- 
gal, withasmall vessel laden with cork, and with 
a crew of only three men besides himself. This 
had been bis first foreign voyage, and he could 
not exchange a single word with his captors ; 
he was, therefore, totally unable to comprehend 
his situation. He know nothing about either 
pirates or piracy, and could not for the life of 
him conceive why his little bark had been fired 
at, and crammed with a party of outlandish- 
looking people, and taken off to some place 
that ho hod never before even heard of. Tho 
governor had sent for my husband to examine 
this now arrival, with a view to ascertaining 
what tho nature of the booty was. When ho 
found that thore was nothing better than cork 
to be had, the prisoner was ordered to betake 
himself also to the Jew consul's until the em- 
peror’s pleasure was known concerning him. 
He had accordingly returned with my hus- 
TOL. I. N. 8. 


band, and here he was, crying like a child j it 
was quite impossible to comfort the poor fellow, 
his Irish spirit was entirely gone. He would 
neither cat, drink, nor sleep ; for dayB he con- 
sumed his time in weeping and bewailing his 
wretchedness. We were truly grieved for 
him; but wo dared not trust him with the 
slightest hint regarding our own hopes, from 
the fear that, inadvertently, and in tho simpli- 
city of his heart, ho would have done something 
to betray us. We were, therefore, constrained 
to keep our own counsel, and confine the ex- 
pression of our commiseration to snch little acts 
of kindness os we could show in a general way. 

Three or four days after tho Irishman’s 
arrival, a band of soldiers again came for my 
husband. This time they were accompanied 
by an officer of the governor’s household — a 
sort of marshal-man — who was never sent out 
excepting when it was intended to show ho- 
nour to somebody. Upon this occasion, the 
honour took the form of a polite invitation to 
breakfast. 1 did not altogether like this dis- 
tinction, and I was truly miserable until I saw 
the guest back again, with his head safe upon 
his shoulders ; for I knew his fearlessness and 
habitual boldness of speech, and had no doubt 
that he would drop some severe remark, if he 
found the opportunity, upon the treachery that 
made an old treaty an excuse for carrying on 
a systematic course of piracy and plunder. 
Since the advent of the Irish prisoner, he had 
been constantly on the point of explosion. He 
returned to mo in four hours, and safe; his 
receptioif had been a distinguished and a 
courteous one. Ho had breakfasted from a 
service of English china, that had no doubt 
been borrowed from some unfortunate ship. 
Tlie fare was white bread, rich conserves, 
and excellent coffee. The host had hospit- 
ably tasted of the contents of every dish and 
cveiy plate before they were offered to his 
guest. After breakfast, the cause of all this 
considerate attention come out: the old go- 
vernor wanted something. He was building a 
large galley, which had been already two years 
on the stocks, and was anxious that her con- 
struction should be as perfect as possible. He 
hud, therefore, ventured to ask the favour that 
the English captain would go with him to see 
tho work, and oblige him with any hints or 
advice that might occur. 

The English captain did not of course refuse 
to go, so governor, marshal-man, and Eng- 
lishman again traversed the streets; but this 
time they needed no escort-— the venerable pil- 
grim was more than a host in his own person; 
and my husband was not only protected by bis 
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presence upon this occasion, but he derived an 
ulterior advantage from it. By sunset, it was 
known throughout Saleo that the husband of 
the Christian woman had eaten and drunk and 
had walked with the man of green turban 
sanctity — that he had been treated as a brother 
by the descendant of kings, and from that 
time forward no insult was ever offered to him. 
Oh the following day, he traversed the streets 
of the tow'n alone, and almost without notice. 
He had abundant cau&o to be glad that lie had 
not refused tho invitation, or declined to render 
the servico that was required of him. 

Soon after the day that was marked by this 
honour conferred upon my husband, Samuel 
Bendenheu came to tell us that the town would 
bo full of gaiety now, for u courier had brought 
the news that the King of Fez was on his way 
to Saleo, to hold a sort of assize ; lie always 
came for this purpose three times in lhc year. 
There were now seventy prisoners awaiting his 
nod. Bcndenhcn did not think his visit would 
concern us in any way, as the fate of European 
prisoners was always referred to the Emperor 
of Morocco himself. I took the opportunity 
this conversation afforded me to glean some 
little information concerning the Jews of Al- 
giers. Bendcnhcn told me that this oppressed 
race is forced to perform the most degrading 
work; they are also compelled to execute 
judgment upon criminals, sometimes by tor- 
turing and maiming them, sometimes by taking 
their lives. When the punishment of death is 
to bo inflicted, the execution follows imme- 
diately upon condemnation. The com-icts are 
hurried away to the summits of the rocks, and 
there Jews are made to strike off their heads 
with scimetars ; the headless trunks arc hurled 
into the foaming surge beneath, and the heads 
themselves aro salted, and set up at the corners 
of streets. Too often J ews are culprits as wel 1 
as executioners, for, as their property comes to 
the state upon their decease, it is an easy 
thing for an Israelite to commit the crime of 
being too rich. The visit of the King of Fez 
to Saleo is always a lime of sadness and mourn- 
ing in Jew-town. 

There are, however, two sides to the picture 
as regards the Jews of Algiers. It chances 
that they are in the minority; but I suspect, if 
it were otherwise, they would bo as ready to 
oppress as they now are to suffer degradation 
and injury. A dignified young man, a rabbi 
from Jew-town, came in one evening expressly 
to visit us. He seemed to have more than a 
small share of cultivation and intelligence. I 
was introduced to him by Miriam, and he 
looked at me thoughtfully for some time. He 


then turned to the wall, and traced with his 
fingers the figure of the crucifix j looked at me 
again and smiled, and then spat at the figure 
he hud drawn. Next, he made the figure of 
the cross in his right hand, and spat at that. 
He then turned on Mb heel, and stalked away. 
1 felt at tho time that he had stmek deeper 
and more maliciously than the Mahometans : 
they had used sticks and stones, but he hod 
selected a weapon that he knew would inflict 
keener suffering. And tho sacerdotal garb 
and air of elevated intelligence which he wore, 
told too plainly that he had not the same 
ground for excuse with the barbarians when 
lie perpetrated this refined and deliberate in- 
sult upon a woman’s feelings. 

One of my solitary pleasures in Solce con- 
sisted in walking on the fiat house-top, after the 
gates of the court-yard were closed at sunset. 
From this elevation I was able to see our deserted 
ship riding at anchor, and to indulge uninter- 
ruptedly in the hope that some day news would 
come from Tangier to restore us to her, for the 
fresh sca-brcczo and Una were the only visitants 
I had upon these occasions. The lady consul 
did not take to the house-tops, and men were 
forbidden to appear there. The Jew onco 
incurred a heavy fine, in consequence of the 
wilful Judah having been caught peeping ovor 
into the street. Una was my frequent compa- 
nion, and used to chant short Hebrew verses 
to me, in rich, full tones, while I walked. One 
evening, while she was thus engaged, I was 
startled by hearing a sharp, discordant voice 
asking a question, as if in surprise. Una 
stopped her music, and answered, in a tone of 
evident displeasure. I turned, and saw a 
strange figure that had approached us unob- 
served from a neighbouring house-top. A 
tall, robust female was before me, with naked 
copper-coloured limbs, cast in so unfeminine a 
mould, that if I had not been aware of the fact 
that the summits of the houses aro set apart 
for female use, I should have imagined it to be 
some powerful gladiator, who was thus unce- 
remoniously intruding himself upon us. The 
swarthy figure had no other covering than a 
small fold of linen wrapped round the loins ; 
three stripes of deep blue dolour stained 
into the skin descended from tbo lower lip 
along the throat and chest, and indicated 
that she belonged to the caste of the Mame- 
lukes. Shells, small bones, and pieces of tin 
were suspended round the neck, and from 
the nose and ears, by way of ornament. 
This singular apparition came close to me, 
gazing earnestly upon me, and then walked 
round and round me. I tried to think the 
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lady must be as harmless as I was myself, but 
there was something in her wild gaze I could 
not brook. I felt convinced if I stayed much 
longer I should bo hurled from the house-top 
to the court below. Preferring a voluntary to 
a forced descent, I therefore made the best of 
my way to the stairs, nodding and smiling 
conciliatorily to the blue stripes as I went. 
Whenever, henceforth, I sought the refresh- 
ment of the evening air, I was sure to find this 
unwelcomo visitant, with her threatening eyes, 
at the end of the second turn of my limited 
march. I was, therefore, obliged to give up 
the pleasure, and a heavy privation it was for 
me. I tried to find out what the Mameluke 
had said to make Una angry, at her first ap- 
pearance ; but Una always steadfastly refused 
to let this transpire. I was thus effectually 
confined to the rooms of the dirty, hot, unven- 
tilated house. 

The consul's wife never went abroad. During 
the six years of her wedded life, she had not 
passed the outer gate. Most of the Salce 
women visit the buriul-grounds on Fridays, 
and spend their time in weeding the graves, 
planting flowers, gossiping, and drnm-drink- 
ing, but Miriam did not participate in these 


amusements) her only exercise consisted in 
occasionally calling her household together, 
and sitting down to a boisterous romping game, 
something resembling “ hunt the slipper." She 
was engaged in this recreation when the rabbi 
came from Jow-town to visit ns. The Fridays 
were, however, always busy days in the con- 
sular establishment) great preparations were 
then made for the observances of the Sabbath. 
The standing dishes of oily soup, garlic, and 
vegetables had to be prepared beforehand, that 
they might bo eaten cold. We were allowed 
to have hot coffee, but had always to kindle 
the fire and prepare it for ourselves. There 
seemed so much of conscientious scruple in 
the demeanour of our host in other things, that 
1 could not hut feel deeply, grateful to him for 
this act of toleration. The day of the Sabbath 
was passed in listless indolence, without any 
religious exercise or external form of worship 
until after sunset. When the first star of 
evening appeared, the master of the house read 
aloud some of the Psalms of David in Hebrew) 
he and his wifo then anointed their foreheads 
and the palms of their hands with oil, and so 
the affair was ended.* 
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BY MISS PAADOE. 


As I chanced, in the autumn of last year, to 
he residing in a town in the north of France 
during the assizes, I became a regular reader 
of the Gazette dee Tribunaux , in the hope of 
comprehending, thanks to this professional 
study, the doily and hourly reports which were 
made to me of the proceedings of the melan- 
choly tribunal which had, by the influx of 
visitors that it occasioned, rendered the ordi- 
narily quiet streets of our grey old city a scene 
of movement and bustle wholly foreign to their 
usual aspect. My purpose, however, singularly 
failed. With my thoroughly English notions 
of a oourt of justice, and the solemnity of a 
trial on whose result frequently hinged the 
whole future welfare, and even the life, of a 
fellow-creature, I was unable to recognise as 
feasible the piquant anecdotes and startling 
discrepancies which afforded subject of conver- 
sation at our tea-table ; while the broad and 
bold columns of the official journal afforded 
me no efficient assistance ; for, oven these — 


although in point of fact I found the crime, the 
accusation, the defence, and the sentence, all 
duly recorded — to the more unprofessional 
reader formed by no means the most salient 
or engrossing portions of the report, wherein 
the compiler — like certain reviewers, who, in 
order to manufacture a “ taking ” article for 
their own pages, are accustomed to pass over 
unnoticed the more important and solid por- 
tions of a work, and to fasten upon its enter- 
taining passages, in order to lighten at once 
their own labours and those of their subscribers 
■ — the compiler (as I was about to say, when I 
indulged in the above interminable parenthesis) 
had apparently occupied himself rather in weav- 
ing a species of legal romance, than in limply 
stating the broad facts composing the frame- 
work of the moral tragedy upon which he was en- 
gaged. To me it appeared strange, even with all 
the love of dramatic effect natural to our Galli- 


can neighbours, that they should be enabled to 
deduce a social novel from every trial of any 
importance which came before their courts) 
and so greatly did this wonder increase upon 
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4 To be continued. 
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me, that, after considerable hesitation, I re- 
solved to judge for myself in how fur these 
extraordinary reports were worthy of credence. 
To do this effectually, it was of course necessary 
to witness the passage of some groat criminal 
through the awful ordeal of human justice — to 
brace my nerves, and to resolve to watch, with 
all the philosophy I could command, the fearful 
wrestling of foul guilt or outraged innocence 
with the stupendous power of legal talent and 
of legal ingenuity. No petty crime could 
enable me to do this ; for in France, as I was 
well aware, trials for minor offences arc con- 
ducted with a haste and brevity proportioned 
to their insignificance ; and I accordingly 
awaited with considerable trepidution the an- 
nouncement of one of those more fearful accu- 
sations which involve the penalty of death. 
Unhappily, this w as not long in coming ; and I 
was, ere the close of the session, informed that 
a young peasant woman, from an adjoining 
hamlet, was about to take her trial for the two- 
fold crime of murder and arson ; and at the 
same time assured that no doubt whatever, 
from the evidence of the jnocrs-vcrhul, (or pre- 
liminary examination,) existed of her guilt; 
while, at the same time, it was a great relief 
to me to ascertain that her intended victim 
still survived. 

The approaches of the Palais dc Justice were 
almost choked hy the anxious multitude who 
were struggling to effect an entrance, as, led 
hy a professional friend, I made my way by a 
private staircase to the seat which had been 
reserved for me. The aspect of the court was 
solemn and imposing. Immediately before me 
was a dais, raised two steps above the floor of 
hall, in the ccntro of which, behind a long 
table covered with black serge, stood the chairs 
of the President (or judge) and his two assist- I 
ants, over whose heads extended, from the 
lofty roof to the summit of their scats, a colossal 
painting of our Saviour upon the cross. On the 
left hand, an enclosed space was appropriated 
to the Procurour-General do la Kepubliquc (or 
attorney-general), beyond which stretched, to 
the extremity of the platform, the jury-box. 
On the right hand, a second enclosure (or loye) 
formed the place allotted for the grefficr (or 
registrar), while a tier of seats, corresponding 
with those occupied hy the juiy were destined 
to accommodate tho counsel for the defence; 
and, in coses of political delinquency, the ac- 
cused themselves, and their friends. These 
seats bear the name of Benches of the Accused ; 
but behind them rises a third, beside which 
opens a small door, and which is distinguished 
by the frightful appellation of the Bench of 


Infamy. In minor trials, this elevated seat is 
occupied only by two gendarmes, who, after 
having escorted their prisoners to the entrance 
of the court, and delivorod them into the keep- 
ing of the proper officers, afterwards introduce 
themselves by the small door already alluded 
to; but, in all cases involving life or the 
galleys, they seat themselves on either side 
the culprit, over whose every movement they 
keep a scrupulous watch. 

To complete the picture, it is only neccssaiy 
to add, that in the centre of the platform, facing 
the president, and consequently with its hock 
to the audience, was placed a large arm-chair, 
raised one step from the floor, and appro- 
priated to the witnesses; whilo four ranges 
of enclosed benches formed the reserved scats, 
and shut in the dais, being themselves sepa- 
rated from the main body of the court by a 
stout wooden partition, breast-high, behind 
which all ingress is free, and is accomplished 
through a separate door. 

At the appointed hour, a bell rang, and the 
officers of the court entered and took their 
seats. The President wore a black cloak, lined 
and edged with scarlet, and a high cap of 
black cloth, with a scarlet sash about his waist. 
The Prucurcur de la Repuhlique was also robed 
in black, edged with white fur, with a blue 
sash, and two rows of broad silver lacu upon 
his cap ; while the counsel for the prisoner — a 
young and eloquent man, who had volunteered 
to undertake her defence — wore a gown of 
black silk, and differed little in his appearance 
from a student at one of our own universities. 

After some examination of papers, and an 
exhibition of that by-play among the officials 
which appeals to be the usual preliminary of 
all legal investigations, a second bell rang out. 
The twenty individuals composing the jury 
were called and sworn ; and they had no sooner 
entered tho box, than iho President adjusted 
his spectacles, and fell back in his scat. The 
small door — that which has been tho <? J>or of 
doom to so many trembling and justice-fearing 
criminals, and which is doubtlessly still fated 
to afford ingress to scores of others— -opened as 
noiselessly as though it feared to drown tho 
heart-tlirob of the wretched woman who stood 
upon its threshold, and, behind a stalwart 
gendarme, entered a femalo peasant with 
her head bowed upon her bosom, followed 
in her turn by a second armed gua r dian. 

It is not my purpose to excite a false sym- 
pathy, by describing the prisoner as one of 
those fair beings whose personal beauty is 
adapted to disarm justice by captivating the 
pity of its ministers ; but I may, nevertheless, 
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be permitted to remark that her appooranco 
was singularly prepossessing, and that it was 
easy to decide at the first glance, that, under 
other circumstances, she could not have failed 
to attract notice. She was young ; and, al- 
though her features were now swollen from 
incessant weeping, and her complexion almost 
purple from emotion, the luxurianco of her 
pale brown hair, the long lashes by which her 
eyes were shaded, the extremo neatness of her 
dress, and the remarkable, although somewhat 
redundant, symmetry of her figure, could not 
bo passed over without remark. As sho dropped 
upon tho bench, in obedience to tho gesture of 
one of her guardians, her head fell heavily 
upon her bosom, and sho covered her face with 
her handkerchief, which was already steeped 
with her tears. 

inhere was a momentary hush throughout 
the crowded court, interrupted only by tho 
rustling of paper's, or tho occasional heavy sob 
of the prisoner ; and then tho voice of the Presi- 
dent broke coldly and harshly upon the silence. 

u Accused, stand up.” 

He was obeyed ; but still the burning cheeks 
W’ere hidden by tho friendly handkerchief. 

“ Remove your hand from your fact — hold 
up your head — and answer me.” 

The hand was withdrawn — the head raised, 
but only for a moment — and then the interro- 
gatory was resumed. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Rosalie Mario ” 

" Your ago P” 

“ Twenty-four years.” 

“ Your calling ? ” 

“ Wife of Baptiste , a farmer ; 1 assisted 

him in his farm.” 

“ An able assistant ! ” remarked tho Procu- 
reur sarcastically to tho President, who replied 
by a quiet smile. 

“ Arc you awaro of tho crime of which you 
arc accused P” 

The answer was a violent passion of tears. 

“ Sit down” — said tho cold voice. “ Grcffier, 
read the accusation.” 

This formidable document, based on tho 
proces-verbal drawn up on tho spot by the 
mayor of the village, amid tho dying embers 
of tho fire, set forth that Rosalie, hnving been 
hired as a general servant by the proprietors 
of a small farm, tho joint property of an aged 
man and his sister, hod engaged the affections 
of her master’s son, who, finding that he could 
not induce her to return his passion upon easier 
terms, had ultimately married her, to the ex- 
treme annoyance of his family, and especially 
of his maiden aunt, whoso pride was wounded 


by what she considered as a degrading union. 
At the period of the fire, Rosalie was the mo- 
ther of a child of four years old, and was look- 
ing forward to tho birth of a second ; but dis- 
comfort and dissension had already supervened 
between tho young couple. The father of 
Baptiste, indeed, had become reconciled to his 
daughtcr-in-law; but such was far from being 
the case with his sistor, who lost no opportu- 
nity of exciting the anger of her nephew 
against his wife, whenever the latter failed to 
obey her behests j while, os it was proved by 
several, witnesses, Iiosalio became at length so 
much irritated by the ceaseless severity of 
which she was the object, and so indignant at 
the taunts uttered against her previous poverty, 
that she had been more than once heard to 
declare that sho w ished the farm burnt to the 
ground, and her husband reduced to the rank 
of a common labourer; and that she would 
gladly fire it herself, in order to be delivered 
from the life of wretchedness to which she was 
then condemned. More than ono witness, 
stated the accusation, would swear to this fact, 
which at once pointed suspicion towards the 
prisoner ; when, several months previous to tho 
present trial, on a calm evening, between 
seven and eight o’clock, long after the farm- 
smants had quitted the premises, a fire broke 
out in a born adjacent to tho dwelling-house 
occupied by the family, which, after consuming 
the out-buildings and several stacks of un- 
thrashed grain and beans, had boon with diffi- 
culty extinguished by the energetic labour of 
the villagers. 

Among other evidence tendered to the mayor 
during this examination was that of the maiden 
aunt, who, to her unqualified accusation of the 
prisoner ns tho sole author of tho catastrophe, 
superadded the information that Rosalie had, 
only a week or two previously, attempted to 
murder her husband, by mixing a quantity of 
whito powder in some soup, which had been 
kept warm for his supper upon tho ashes of 
tho hearth, and which had produced violont 
vomitings, after lie had partaken of it about 
half an hour. 

As tho monotonous accents of the grefficr 
fell upon her ear, the unhappy woman sat with 
her hands forcibly clasped together, and her 
flushed face and eager eyes turned steadily 
towards him ; but he no sooner ceased reading, 
than sho started convulsively from her seat, 
and, leaning forward eagerly towards the 
bench, exclaimed, “lam innocent, M. le Pre- 
sident; I am innocent!” 

“Peaco!” thundered out the frowning offi- 
cial ; and then, as the wretched prisoner sank 
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back between her guards, and once more en- 
deavoured to conceal herself, he extended his 
arm towards her, and, with outstretched finger, 
directed the attention of the court to the quail- 
ing form of the accused amid a silence so deep 
that it could almost be heard, and which ho 
ultimately terminated by these extraordinary 
words : — “ You see that woman, gentlemen of the 
jury, who has justso vehemently declared her in- 
nocence j and now I, in my turn, tell you that 
I entertain no doubt of her guilt ; and that I, 
moreover, believe her to be capable of anything.” 

Bo it remembered that this declaration on 
the port of the presiding officer of the court — 
of the man who sat beneath the awful effigy 
of a crucified Saviour — and to whom had been 
delegated the supreme duty of administering 
even-handed justice alike to the accused and 
to society, did not even await the evidence of 
the witnesses whose revelations were to decido 
a question of life and death — but that he 
volunteered this frightful assertion before any 
distinct proof of the guilt of the prisoner had 
been adduced: nor should the fact bo over- 
looked that the jury, which was composed of 
small farmers and petty tradesmen, regarded 
with aw e and reverence the solemn and stately 
personage who had arrived from the capital 
expressly to preside over the tribunal of their re- 
mote province, and that they wore consequently 
prepared to consider his opinion as infallible. 

I watched the countenances of thoso who 
were nearest to me, and I at onco perceived 
that the cruel words of the President had not 
failed in their effect ; nor was it, indeed, pos- 
sible that such a declaration, pronounced, 
moreover, with an emphasis which appeared 
to insure the perfect conviction of the speaker, 
could do otherwise than impress every one 
who heard it ; and it was amid the sensation 
produced by this startling incident that the 
first witness was called and sworn. 

This witness was tho aunt ; and, if my pre- 
conceived notions of a criminal trial had 
already been shaken, I became still more be- 
wildered and surprised as the proceedings 
progressed. Instead, as is the case in our own 
courts of law, of rejecting all merely hearsay 
evidence, the old woman was urged, alternately 
by the President and tho Procureur, to detail 
all the reports consequent upon the fire ; and to 
repeat what Jean-Mario So-and-so had said 
relatively to the prisoner to Dominique, or 
Joseph, or Jules j while the bitter volubility of 
the vindiotive witness, whose occasional glances 
of hatred towards the accused sufficiently testi- 
fied to the feeling by which she was actuated, 
ably seconded their efforts ; and throughout a 


whole half-hour she poured forth, in the most 
guttcral patois , a tide of village gossip and 
scandal, all of which tended to cast suspicion 
upon the prisoner. Two leading facts were, 
however, elicited from her evidence, whieh 
threw considerable doubt upon her statements. 
Tho farm at which the firo had occurred was 
tho joint property of her*brother and herself ; 
and she had been careful to insure her own 
portion of tho estate against the very calamity 
which had taken place; nor had she failed, 
within twenty-four hours of tho event, to claim 
the amount duo to her, after having solemnly 
sworn that she believed the fire to have boon 
purely accidental. She, moreover, admitted, 
that she had not accused tho prisoner of the 
crime of arson until the money had been paid 
over to her ; while tho cross-questioning of the 
prisoner’s counsel soon enabled him to prove 
that, subsequently to her having done so, on 
being informed that should her step-nicce bo 
found guilty of arson, she would bo called upon 
to refund the insurnneo money, she had endea- 
voured to rccul her accusation, and to persuade 
her neighbours that they had misunderstood 
her meaning. It was, however, too late ; her 
extreme loquacity had rung an alarum through- 
out the village — tho ignorant aro always 
greedy of the marvellous — and her disclaimers 
were universally disregarded. All tho inha- 
bitants of the hamlet at once decided that 
Rosalie was the incendiary ; and, with a perti- 
nacity which almost drove the aunt to despera- 
tion, quoted her own declarations as evidence 
of the fact. Tims taken in her own toils, the 
heartless old woman, instead of acknowledging 
that she had no authority for tho rumours 
which she had spread, but had been instigated 
to this act of cruel injustice by her hatred and 
jealousy of her step-niece, vehemently declared 
that, since such was the caso, if sho were com- 
pelled to refund the money, sho would at least 
have the life of the prisoner as some compensa- 
tion for tho loss. / 

When accused by the counsol of having 
made use of this threat, her denial was faint 
and sullen, and finally terminated by the fiend- 
ish remark, that, if she had ever said so, she 
was prepared to abide by it ; that she main- 
tained the guilt of the prisoner ; and that they 
should do better, even if they lost the money, 
so that they were rid of her nephew’s wife 
along with it 

As these malignant words passed her lipe a 
low murmur filled the court, and the President 
ordered her to stand down. Half-a-dozen other 
witnesses were then successively called on the 
same side, and in every case were asked whe- 
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ther they were relatives, friends, or lovers of the 
prisoner P to which question two sturdy young 
peasants answered bitterly, “ No, thank God ! ” 
and in both instances it was elioited by her 
counsel that they were discarded suitors, who 
had, since her marriage, caused frequent misun- 
derstandings between herself and her husband. 

Still, hour after hour, the tide of words 
flowed on, and no one proof of guilt had been 
brought against the prisoner. At intervals, 
some leading question, well calculated to causo 
her to criminate licrsclf, was abruptly put by 
the President, and at each denial she was de- 
sired to remember that she had confessed as 
much during her previous examination ; but, 
agitated as sho was, sho still retained sufficient 
self-possession to refute the assertion, declaring 
that she never could havo accused herself of a 
crime of which she was innocent. 

As the next namo was called, and one of the 
ushers of the court was about to introduce a 
now witness, a faint scream burst from the 
lips of the prisoner, which was succeeded by a 
violent fit of woeping; and I grew sick at 
heart, lest she was at last to find licrsclf in 
contact with an accuser whose chargo she 
could not refute. A slight confusion at the 
extremity of the hall, a low murmur, and the 
dragging of heavy steps along the floor, at 
that moment diverted my attention from the 
wretched woman j and I saw, slowly approach- 
ing the witness chair, an infirm and aged 
man, supported by two of the subordinate offi- 
cers of the court. As ho was led forward, he 
looked helplessly from side to side, as if bewil- 
dered by tho novelty of the scene about him ; 
and, after having been assisted up the steps of 
the dais, ho dropped into the chair to which he 
was conducted, nor did ho attempt to rise when 
told by tho President to stand up while lie 
took the customary oath. 

“ Stand up:” repeated tho usher ; but the old 
man continued motionless. 

11 Ho can't hear;" shouted tlio harsh voice of 
his sister from the extremity of the court; 
“ ho’s been deaf this many a year ; you must 
shout into his ear." Tho usher acted upon this 
suggestion ; but tho poor old man only shook 
his grey head, and laughed. 

“ Does he know why ho is hero P” asked the 
President impatiently. 

“ Not he replied the same voluntary spokes- 
woman ; “ wo did’nt tell him, or ho would’nt 
have come.” 

° Can he be made to understand the nature 
of an oath P” 

M May-be yes, may-be no ; he’s childish like ; 
hut you can try him.” 


“ This is trifling with the court !” exclaimed 
the President angrily ; “ and cruel to this poor 
# old man. Who is he P ” 

“Her husband’s father, my brother | tho 
father-in-law that sho tried to bum out," re- 
sponded tho woman. 

“ Silence !” shout*! tho President. “Usher, 
remove this man from the court, and sec that 
lie is taken care of until he can bo oonveyed to 
his home.” 

Ho was oboyed; the old man was with diffi- 
culty induced to leave his seat, and many a 
tear followed him as he disappeared. It was a 
most painful spectacle, nor was it the only ono 
wluch we were destined to witness ; for, beforo 
the examination was resumed, an individual 
approached tho bench, and whispered a few 
words to the President, who, with an irritated 
gesture, impatiently replied, “Well, if it must 
be ho ; but wo are losing time.” 

The messenger made a sign, and he had no 
sooner done so than a woman appeared at a 
side door, carrying an infant in her arms, with 
which she approached the prisoner, who eagerly 
leant forward to receive it. The child sprang, 
with a joyful cry of recognition, into the em- 
brace of its wretched mother, who for a moment 
strained it convulsively to her bosom; but 
when she endeavoured to give it tho nourish- 
ment which it required, the infant flung itself 
violently back, terrified by the feverish con- 
tact, and could not bo induced again to ap- 
proach her. Never shall I forget the agony 
depicted upon the countenance of the unhappy 
prisoner : her tears seemed to have been sud- 
denly dried up ; and, rising from her seat, she 
gave back the struggling infant into the arms 
of its nurse, without a word. Had she been 
the veriest criminal on earth, she was an object 
of intense pity at that moment ! 

Tho proceedings were once more resumed. 
Other witnesses for the prosecution followed, 
but the evidence was still vague and incon- 
clusive ; and at length the Procureur rose to 
address the court. His speech was eloquent 
and emphatic; but, although ho cleverly 
availed himself of every opportunity of bring- 
ing tho guilt of both charges home to the 
prisoner, he was rather startling than convinc- 
ing in his arguments. He repeatedly called 
upon her to deny the truth of his conclusions, 
but ho gave her no opportunity of doing so; 
ho hurled at her tho most bitter invectives, 
applied to her the most opprobrious epithets, 
and defied her to summon a single witness to 
prove her innocence, or to save her from an 
ignominious death ; and, finally, he reproached 
her with her ingratitude to a family by whose 
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generosity she had been raised from poverty to 
comfort ; reminded her of the disgrace which 
sho had brought, not only upon the wretched, 
old man of eighty-six years of age, who had* 
boen made through her means a public spectacle, 
but also upon the helpless childron to whom she 
had given birth, and especially upon tho in- 
nocent and ill-fated infant who had first seen 
the light through the iron bars of a prison. 

It was a frightful piece of elocution ; never 
for an instant did he appoar to remember that 
tho wretched prisoner might yet, despite ap- 
pearances, have been wrongfully accused, and 
have been a victim rather than a criminal. 
Thero was no leaning to tho side of mercy, no 
relenting, no gleam of light thrown upon the 
darkness of the picture ; and it was evident 
that the miserable woman felt sho was lost 
long before his terrible words ceased to vibrato 
in her oars. For a time she had sat motionless, 
gazing upon him with a wild stare of affrighted 
wonder j but as he rapidly heaped circumstance 
upon circumstance, recapitulated the gossip of 
tho villagers, and deduced from the most appa- 
rently unimportant facts the most condemna- 
tory conclusions, she gradually sank lower and 
lower upon her scat, until she appeared no 
longer able to sustain herself; and, when a 
deep and thrilling silenco succeeded to the 
speech of tho public accuser, her choking sobs 
were distinctly audible. 

The Procurcur was right : tho witnesses for 
the defence were unable to prove her innocence 
of tho crime imputed to her ; but they one and 
all bore evidence to the irrcproachability of 
her character; to her piety, her industry, her 
neighbourly helpfulness, and her charily, both 
of word and deed. They showed, moreover, 
that she had borne with patience and submis- 
sion the tyranny of her husband’s aunt, the 
violence of that husband himself, and that she 
had been to her father-in-law a devoted and 
affectionato daughter. 

“But,” said the Procureur to one of her 
panegyrists, “ if the accused were indeed the 
admirable person whom you describe, how do 
you account for her having made so many 
enemies, and for the general belief in her guilt 
prevalent throughout the village ? ” 

“Ha, monsieur!” replied the brave young 
peasant, as ho turned a hasty and sympathizing 
glance towards the prisoner; “hate grows 
faster than love, and lasts longer. Before the 
neighbours dreamt of Rosalie’s good luck — or, 
rather, bad luck, as it has since turned out, 
poor woman! — there was many a lad in 
the village that hoped to moke her his wifo ; 
but she listened to none of them, and they 


can’t forgive her for having married above 
them.” 

“ And you, not having been of tho number, 
can afford to say a good word for her. Is that 
what we are to understand?” asked the Pro- 
cureur, sarcastically. 

“ No, monsieur was the sturdy reply; “ but 
I loved her too well to bear malice.” 

A gleam of light at last ! But, alas ! too faint 
to penetrate the gloom of her prison cell. 

“ Stand down,” said the President; and the 
heroic young man obeyed. And this t vas he- 
roism ; for lie had boldly avowed his affection 
for one who had appeared to bo abandoned by 
every other human being — her adopted father 
had abandoned her in the unconsciousness of 
second cliildhood — her infant, in the terror of 
helplessness — her friends, from the dread of 
shame- -she stood alone, until that humblo but 
upright man braved the world’s withering 
scorn, and flared the contemptuous laughter of 
his fellows (o silence one throb of her bursting 
heart. 

Tho last witness had been heard, and tho 
counsel rose for tho defence. Ho no doubt 
felt that he had undertaken not only a difficult, 
but un onerous task, for at tho commencement 
of his speech ho was visibly agitated : he per- 
petually repeated himself; and, instead of 
plunging boldly into the heart of his subject, 
and at once grappling with the charges brought 
against his client, he duclt upon her youth, on 
the agony of mind and body which sho had 
undergone for so many months, and on the 
misery which she must have endured when sho 
gave birth to her lastinfant in disgrace and tears. 
Suddenly, however, ho rallied; and declared, 
with an energy as startling as it was unex- 
pected, that, although the sufferings which he 
had enumerated were of themselves almost a 
sufficient punishment for tho crimes of which 
she was accused, he had no intention of asking 
an acquittal upon such grounds. 

“ No, gentlemen of the jury,” he exclsjmed, 
vehemently, “ we seek no such subterfuge — we 
desire no impunity which does not restore our 
hon our. W c have already endured enough, more 
than enough ; we care not to remain a mark for 
the Unger of scorn and of suspicion ; we must 
leave this court not only free, but justified. I 
maintain, gentlemen of the jury, that we have 
a right to demand this ; and I have no fear but 
that you will feci os I do. What has been 
proved against the accused P I will tell you in 
a few words. It has been proved that she was 
pretty and good— so pretty and so good, that 
half the young peasants of the village sought 
to win her affections ; that she was industrious, 
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obliging, and modest; and that so pre-emi- 
nently, that, although poor and humble, the 
daughter of a daily labourer, and a menial in 
the family of a richer neighbour, sho was 
chosen by the son of her master for a wife. I 
will even recal to your minds the fact that he 
would have won her more lightly, and that it 
was only when he became convinced of the 
uselessness of his illicit addresses, that he camo 
forward loyally and generously to offer her his 
hand — for this circumstance tends to prove her 
worth — aye, and that hand was given despite 
the reproaches and opposition of his relatives, 
who, in their ignorance of tho just value of 
qualities like hers, believed their kinsman, the 
heir of a few ucres of land and a few thousands 
of hoarded francs, to be degrading himself by 
such on alliance. You have heard that the 
marriage was an unhappy one, and it lias been 
inferred that my client was the cause of this 
unhappiness; but. I will merely ask you to 
reflect upon what you have seen and heard 
this day, ero you credit the ussertion. The 
prisoner is accused of having attempted the 
life of her husband by poison. Where was the 
husband — tho intended victim — when his 
would-bo murderess -was arraigned for the of- 
fence ? Where was he ? I will tell you, gen- 
tlemen: so securely hidden away, that even 
the emissaries of his vindictive aunt could not 
trace him out, and drag him hither to appear 
against a traduced and injured wife. What 
was the poison ? You must allow mo to fall 
back upon tho evidence, and to add to it a 
most material fact. The accusation sots forth 
that Rosalie, assisted by her aunt, prepared a 
pan of cabbage-soup for the dinner and supper 
of the family, and that of this soup they all 
partook at noon; it was then set aside till 
evening, when it was once moro placed upon 
tho fire; and at five o’clock, Baptiste being 
still absent at the wine-shop, the prisoner and 
her female relative again ate of the soup ; and, 
the embers of the fire being still warm, the pan 
was carefully surrounded by hot ashes, to 
await his return. More than onco the lid of 
the pan was raised to stir tho contents, lest 
they should adhere to the bottom of tho vessel; 
and this precaution was taken by tho aunt 
herself, who never moved from the chimney- 
corner from tho termination of her own supper 
to the return of her nephew, who, according to 
his usual habit, was far from sober, and who, 
after partaking of the soup, was attacked by 
violent sickness. On the following morning, 
the aunt — you have seen and heard her, gen- 
tlemen, and can consequently appreciate her 
character — showed the dregs of tho soup, upon 


which there floated a species of white flaky 
film, with infinite mystery, to half-a-dozen 
chosen friends; after which, she herself flung 
out the residue of the soup beside the door of 
the house, where pigs and poultry could alike 
devour it, and where it doubtlessly was de- 
voured, without any detriment to either from 
the ashes, which, in the action of stirring the 
contents, she had herself,, beyond all doubt, 
introduced into tho mixture. Why, if she 
indeed suspected poison, did Bho cleanse the 
vessel with her own hands? Why did she, 
whose god was mammon, incur the risk of 
poisoning the animals who might partake of it P 
Great stress was laid upon tho fact of the vo- 
miting by wliieh her nephew was attacked 
after having eaten of this soup j but wo have 
shown that he was a man of intemperate 
habits, who was subject to this malady; and 
our wonder should rather be excited by the 
fact, that ho could, while full of wine, have 
swallowed a mess of this description, than that 
it should have produced, under the circum- 
stances, the effect ascribed to it. 

“ Gentlemen of tho jury, before God and 
society, is Rosalie guilty of having at- 

tempted, in that soup, to poison her husband? 
We calmly await your decision. We now 
como to tho second charge. On a certain 
evening the farm of Baptiste’s father and 
aunt is fired ; the two women arc seated in 
tho common room, or house, as the witnesses 
have universally described it, meaning thereby 
the single apartment not used as a sleeping- 
chamber ; this room looks upon the farm-yard ; 
tho prisoner is near the window, occupied in 
repairing her husband’s linen ; the aunt, ac- 
cording to her habit, is dozing near tho fire. 
Rosalie leaves the room for a few minutes, and 
shortly after her return remarks that she 
hears an cxtraordinaiy noise upon the pre- 
mises; upon which she is told that she is a 
fool, and always full of absurd fancies; but, 
notwithstanding this rebuff, she again ex- 
claims that she is sure something must be 
wrong, and that sho smells an odour of burnt 
straw. The words are scarcely uttered, when 
a body of flame bursts from an adjacent bam j 
upon which tho accused, uttering a loud 
scream, rushes to the bedside of her sleeping 
child, hurriedly wraps it in a blanket, and 
leaves the house at all speed. 

“ Was this cxtraordinaiy ? Was this un- 
natural ? Was this a proof of guilt P M. le 
Procure ur has decided in tho affirmative; 
but I boldly demur to his conclusion. The 
first impulse of tho mother was to save 
her infant ; and in this instance it must have 
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been doubly powerful, since, disappointed 
in all hor other affections, the child of her 
bosom was all in all to her. You have been 
told that she lent no assistance in extinguish- 
ing the fire ; and, personally, I admit that sho 
did not do so. It has been asserted, upon 
oath, that no one knew whero she was hidden 
until the flames were extinguished ; and yet it 
has been proved that, on leaving her home, sho 
made her way, with her precious burden, to 
the cottage of her aged and widowed father, 
who hurried, at her entreaty, to tho form, 
while sho remained alono in his hovel to watch 
over her infant. We would havo produced 
that father to swear to the fact, gentlemen of 
the jury, but he has been summoned to n 
higher tribunal than ours ; he was poor, but he 
was not too poor to feel — humble, but not too 
humble to be beyond tho reach of shame; — 
and tho birth of his last grandchild in a prison 
— I cannot, I dare not dwell upon this subject, 
gentlemen of tho jury — I am warned by the 
suffocating sobs behind me that my /cal is de- 
generating into cruelty; suffice it, then, that 
tho unhappy old man is dead, and thut thus 
one important witness has been lost to us. 

“ M. lc Procurcur expatiated largely also 
upon the expressions of bitter hopelessness, 
which were from time to time forced from the 
wrung heart of my unhappy client. She 
‘ wished that the farm were burnt to the 
ground, and her husband reduced to the rank 
‘of a common labourer;’ and even declared, 
while smarting under tho tyranny of her near 
relatives, that 1 sho would gladly fire it her- 
self, to be relieved from the life of wretched- 
ness to which she was condemned.’ I am not 
about to justify these expressions ; 1 am ready 
to admit that they were alike unguarded and 
unseemly; but, gentlemen of the jury, re- 
member the provocation ! Is there one of us 
who has never rashly uttered a word that ho 
would gladly recal P Do wc, men of education, 
of station, and eager for the applauso of the 
world, do wo always mcasuro our sentences, 
and weigh our phrases in a moment of passion ? 
Do not let us lie to our own souls. 

11 Gontlomen of the jury, I have done. What 
tho proscoution could not prove we cannot 
disprove ; but we can appeal to our God — wc 
can appeal to the judgment of all honest men — 
and we can appeal to your decision. This we 
do boldly ; this we do fearlessly ; wo are in 
your hands, and we are safe. You will restore a 
wife to her husband — a mother to her children— 
an outcast to her home. * You will do this, for 
you havo sworn to defend the right ; and that 
right can only be maintained by our acquittal.” 


A low murmur of applause, which was, how- 
over, instantly cheoked, was heard throughout 
the court ; and silence was no sooner restored, 
than tho Procureur once more rose. He dis- 
sected with groat forensic eloquence the 
address of the counsel, and alluded with keen 
and even indelicate sarcasm to the youth and 
good-looks of tho prisoner, which had, as he 
asserted, stood her in stead of innocence. He 
commented upon tho want of experience 
of her advocate, who had, as ho declared, 
sacrificed his judgment to his enthusiasm ; and 
where ho should have convinced, had only 
dazzled his hearers. He even appealed to the 
prisoner herself whether, had an acquittal 
been possiblo, she could have desired it, when, 
us sho must bo well aware, it could but entail 
upon her an existence of obloquy and suspicion ; 
and, finally, ho called upon the jury to deliver 
Bocicty from a woman, whose after career, 
should she leavo that court absolved, might bo 
readily prophesied from its antecedents. 

I confess that as I eagerly watched the coun- 
tenances of the jury, 1 entertained littlo hope 
for tho wretched woman, who sat with clasped 
bunds and bent head utterly motionless, as 
though she also were counting the brief mo- 
ments of her forfeited existence ; until, as the 
jury wero preparing to retire, ono of licr guards 
laid his hand upon licr shoulder, and wliis- 
pered a few words in her ear, upon which she 
passively rose, and disappeared with the two 
gendarmes through the narrow door by which 
she had entered. Thcncc, as I was informed, 
she was conducted to a cell, where alone and 
in darkness, all prisoners await tho verdict 
about to be pronounced upon them ; a fearful 
ordeal to thoso upon whose guilt or innocence 
the arbiters of their fate wero tardy in deciding. 

And while she was thus abandoned to all the 
agonies of suspense, the court itself became a 
scene of bustlo and excitement. The Prcsidont, 
the Procurcur, and half a dozen of their friends, 
had retired to tho apartments of the former to 
partake of refreshments; and they had no 
sooner withdrawn, than a group of some 
twenty or thirty privileged individuals ga- 
thered together on the platform, some of whom 
wero busied in devouring 5on-6on«, and ex- 
changing jokes which clioitod hearty, although 
suppressed laughter; while others drew tho 
daily papers from their pockets, and were 
soon absorbed in politics, totally forgetful of 
the wretched woman whose fato was even 
then under discussion in the jury-room. 

To myself this appeared the most painfhl 
feature of tho trial; the careless mirth and 
hoartless indifference to the agonies of a follow- 
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creature, so recklessly exhibited at such a 
moment, revolted mo ; but, happily, the suffer- 
ing was brief. Ten minutes only had elapsed 
when the bell onco more sounded, every ono 
resumed his seat, and the officials returned to 
their places, closely followed by tho jury. 
When order hod been restored, tho President, 
in a tono of more solemnity than he had 
hitherto used, asked the supreme question : 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, is tho prisoner 
guilty, or not guilty ? ” 

Tho jury rose, and the foreman steadily 
replied, 

** Not ouiltv, M. le President.” 

Tho effect of tho verdict was electrical. It 
appeared as though, like myself, nine-tenths 
of the auditory had believed that there existed 
no hope for the accused; and while a joyous 
whisper arose on all sides, I remarked that 
the Procurcur, who had so earnestly striven to 
secure the condemnation of the prisoner, 
turned a congratulatory smile upon her advo- 
cate, whose anxiety had rendered him as pale 
ns marble ; but this circumstance was soon for- 
gotten in what followed. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said the President, 
“ it is my duty to compliment you upon your 
verdict; you have ably and honourably fulfilled 
tho trust reposed in you. There con bo no 
doubt, in any honest mind, that you have come 
to a true and just decision. At the commence- 
ment of my legal career, when I was yet a 
mere youth, the interests of my employer com- 
pelled mo to reside, during several weeks, in 
tho hamlet of which the uecuscd was a native. 
I have never forgotten — I never shall forget 
— what I witnessed in that obscure village. 
It is enough for mo to assure you that through- 
out the wlvolo of my after-experience, 1 was 
never forced into contact with so utterly 
worthless a set of individuals; jealousy, slan- 
der, and falsehood were the aliments upon 
which they appeared to exist; and it was 
more than sufficient that the accused, whose 
reputation you have restored by a most righ- 
teous verdict, was pure and modest ; and that 


by tho united charms of her person and her 
character, she had raised herself from a low sta- 
tion to ono of comparative affluence, for every 
mouth to bo opened against her. Gentlemen 
of the jury, once more I say, that I congratulate 
you ; and that I believe the accused to be as 
innocent of tho crimes imputed to her as either 
you or I.” 

I could scarcely trust my senses as I listened, 
and remembered that this very man, only a 
lew hours previously, had branded the prisoner 
as a wretch so sunk in vice as to be 11 capable 
of anything ; ” but I could detect no similar 
surprise on any countenance about me. It did 
not appear to strike his listeners that ho had, at 
the commencement of tho trial, cruelly ex- 
ceeded his privilege, and even foresworn his 
own conscience. There was no murmur of in- 
dignation, no evidence of disgust; but, on the 
contrury, nn approving smile beamed on him 
from every side, as if in recompense of his 
tardy frankness. 

I was still lost in' wonder, when his voice 
again sounded through tho hall — 

“ Bring in the prisoner.” 

In another moment sho onco more occupied 
her frightful station ; and then the greffier an- 
nounced to her, in the same monotonous tone 
as thut in which ho had read her accusation, 
the verdict by which sho stood acquitted. 

In an instant the purple flush faded from 
her checks, and she became us white as a 
corpse. She swept her hands across her fore- 
head, gave ono long stare about her, and then, 
with a shriek which rang through the court 
rather like the cry of a wild animal than the 
utterance of human lips, she made a spring 
towards the door, nearly oversetting the gen- 
darmes by whom it was guarded, and dis- 
appeared. 

All was over . The officials collected their 
papers; the counsel threw off their gowns; the 
crowd dispersed; and I regained my home, 
fervently thanking God that it was not thns 
that justice was administered in my own 
happy country. 
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THE PLANT AND THE ANIMAL. 

BY PROFESSOR R. HUNT. 


The beauty — tho infinite variety — of the 
vegetable world has ever been a theme for the 
poet’s song. To man, even in his present 
advanced state of intelligence, a plant is sur- 
rounded with many mysteries ; and the con- 
templative mind secs a shadow of Divinity in 
tho strange vitality of each green leaf. How 
much more mysterious must theso wondrous 
organisms havo appeared, when the lights 
of science burned dimly on the earth, or were 
obscured by the thick veil of superstitious 
ignorance. 

The psychological influences of plants and 
flowers are continually figured forth in writ- 
ings sacred and profane : the earliest poetry, 
as the latest song, bears evidence of tho effects 
produced by them upon the human mind. The 
olive-branch of the Noahician dove has ever 
been the emblem of pence; and since Job 
wrote “he comcth forth like a flower, and is cut 
down,” the transitory beauties of vegetable 
life have been regarded as emblems of the 
instability of human existence. To pass over 
those oriental pliilosophies, which invested nil 
nature with a pantheistic spirit, and the lotus 
worship of the Egyptiun priests, wc find, in 
the poetic mythology of the Greeks, abundant 
evidence of the holy dreams kindled by the 
contemplation of the vegetable world. Tho 
sacred wreath of myrtle spoko to the human 
spirit of mortality ; and the immortality of tho 
soul was typified by the corn sown in the 
earth, by its revival in the green blade, and by 
its full ripeness in the golden harvest. 

By the Greek, every tree was invested with 
a divinity — a spirit held possession of every 
grove ; thus giving poetical expression to their 
dim consciousness of that vitality which a mo- 
dem philosophy — with somewhat too much 
haste — refers to certain physical forces or 
powers. Again, in the wilder mythologies of 
the Scandinavian races, the creation of more 
northern and less luxuriant climes, we have a 
similar expression of the human dream, in the 
sylph which nestled amid the petals of the 
rose, or our own fairy, sporting in tho shadows 
of the lovely fern. 

Men, then, havo ever felt tho “ sweet influ- 
ences” of— 

“ Whatever cartli, all-bearing mother, yields, 
la India East or West, or raiddlo shore, 

In Pontus, or tho Punic coast, or where 
Alctnoa reign’d,” 


And even now, when a material philosophy 
invades the realms of poetry, there linger 
around tho vegetable creation unknown agen- 
cies — mysteries of life — which appear to 
radiate, liko the painted glories of the holy 
saints ; lights, redolent of that sanctity and 
love, which still linger over the earth as a 
type of the joys of the lost Eden. 

A certain class of experimentalists — we were 
about to call them philosophers, which would 
have been a very incorrect appellation — have 
been lately endeavouring to refer the grander 
phenomena of animal life to electrical agency. 
They have, for example, constituted tho brain 
a voltaic lmttery, and the nerves conducting 
wires ; and according to the amount of certain 
chemical changes, is, they say, the quantity of 
electricity in action — which is true — and the 
quantity of vitality, vis vita , or Ufa exerted, of 
which wo know no more than did ITamlct the 
Dane. These savant rush to the conclusion 
that life and electricity arc but modified forms 
of one physical force ; because, during tho ope- 
rations of vitality, electrical phenomena are 
manifested. Applying their rule of materiality 
to the highest phenomena of life, they refer the 
vitality of plants as well as animals to elec- 
tricity. Even the human senses arc explained 
by certain rude analogies between their opera- 
tions ami those elcctro-chcmical agencies which 
arc developed in the voltaic battery. It would 
be out of place to explain all the sources of 
error ; it is sufficient to say, that a false logic, 
based upon imperfect analogies, (reasoning by 
analogy being always dangerous,) has led to tho 
substitution of tho effect for tho cause. Man, 
the monarch of the world, is charged, as a 
duly, with its subjugation ; every created ma- 
teriality ho may examine ; and even f/io phy- 
sical agencies by which tho constitution of tho 
organic and the inorganic kingdoms is regulated 
he may employ as his ministering spirits. 
There is, however, a line drawn, beyond which 
he is forbidden to pass ; and if, in his temerity, 
ho oversteps tho boundary, ho is speedily 
involved in lamentable concision and wreck. 

Life is a condition of spirituality; and, al- 
though we discover heat, electricity, and che- 
mical action manifested during its operations, 
depend upon it, neither of theso physical 
powers are capable of conversion into any form 
of vitality. Tho Creator “ breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
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living soul.” Life, therefore, an emanation 
from the Eternal, is far removed beyond the 
most subtle materialities, and is infinitely su- 
perior in action and influences to any of tlioso 
physical agencies which we can detect by the 
aids of our philosophy. 

Having thus explained that, in our consi- 
deration of the phenomena of living organisms, 
we deal only with those agencies which may, 
in distinction to the spiritual agency, life, be 
termed material, wo turn fn'st to the conditions 
of animal existence. 

The animal fabric is made up of a certain 
amount of earthy matter which constitutes the 
solidifying portion of the bones, of muscle, 
blood, and fat, all of which arc compounds, in 
varying proportions, of gases, familiar to us by 
the names oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 
with carbon — which is, be it remembered, only 
charcoal in a state of purity. If wc take a 
portion of any animal body and expose it to 
heat, we, in tho first place, dissipate a large 
quantity of water ; and of course tho weight of 
the mass is very considerably reduced. If the 
temperature is now increased, wc shall find 
that every portion undergoes decomposition; 
and if the escaping gases arc collected, they 
will be found to weigh exactly the amount lost 
ill the process. Eventually, the temperature 
being sufficiently high, and supposing the 
experiment to havo been made in a closed 
vessel, a mass of animal charcoal alone will be 
left behind, mixed with some earthy matter. 
Let us convert this into carbonic acid, by 
burning it in contact with air, and a little 
white ash will be the only residue. “ A pinch 
of dust,” says the poet, “alone remains of 
Cheops.” The noblest human being subjected 
to this chemical analysis will be resolved into 
those few gaseous elements, and a few grains 
of earthy matter, consisting mainly of fliut and 
of lime. 

Careful examination proves that the animal 
draws his supply directly from the vegetable 
world ; that, indeed, tho vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are in mutual dependence on each 
other. Animal life is supported by carbon- 
aceous and nitrogenous foods, which arc pre- 
pared in the vast laboratory of the vegetable 
kingdom. The herbivora derive all their musclo 
and fat from the gross of the field upon which 
they feed ; and on these tho carnivora prey, 
requiring for the conditions of tlicir existence 
that they receive the musclo and fut already 
formed. Was tho vegetable world to perish, 
tho vegetable-eating tribes must die; and, 
those ceasing to be, tho flesh-eaters must in- 
evitably perish. Nor is this all. Let us suppose 


the world to bo possessed by animals only, and 
examine the conditions of such a state of crea- 
tion. All the animal races are, during every 
moment of their lives, pouring forth into the 
atmosphere the products of that combustion to 
which the maintenance of animal heat is due. 
As from the fires of our furnaces and of our 
domestic hearths carbonic acid is constantly 
formed, and delivered to tho air, frojn the char- 
coal combining with the oxygen it contains ; 
so, in the processes of life, with every exhala- 
tion, each animal would add to the store of 
atmospheric carbon, which, in its combination 
with oxygen, forming carbonic acid, is of a 
deadly character. Thus, the earth’s atmosphere 
would bccomo so far deteriorated, that animal 
life would cease under tho very influences it 
had created. 

Animals and man, and all tho processes by 
w hich man, with the subtle agency of fire, 
reduces nature to his bidding, constantly give 
rise to carbonic acid. On the lowest computa- 
tion, the population of London alone must add 
to the atmosphere daily at least four million 
pounds of this gas. Consider, therefore, the 
enormous quantity of carbonic acid which all 
the inhabitants of this planet are hourly pro- 
ducing. The destructive nature of this air is 
show'n by the almost immediate death of thoso 
who incautiously descend into deep wells or 
brewers’ vats, in which accumulations of this 
compound of carbon and oxygen are commonly 
found. Therefore, were this allowed to accu- 
mulate in the air, it would render our atmo- 
sphere destructive to all animal life ; we should 
die by a poison of our own production, as heaps 
of miserable slaves have died in tho holds of 
the slave-ships, and as prisoners have perished 
when forced in numbers into close cells. It 
is certain, therfore, that some means must have 
been devised by nature for the purpose of re- 
moving, as readily as it is formed, this delete- 
rious preduct of animal life. In a former 
article, it lias been shown, that, by a provision, 
remarkable for its harmony and efficiency, this 
carbonic acid is rendered the necessary food for 
the vegetable kingdom ; and that, under the 
influence of light, it is taken to supply that 
woody matter which w r c find in such enormous 
masses in the great forests of the tropics, and 
in large, though yet smaller proportions, in the 
trees and plants of the temperate and arctic 
regions. The entire subject is of such exceed- 
ing interest, that it appears ncccssaiy to guide 
our contemplations : some brief digression 
should be mado to familiarise tho mind with 
the conditions. 

The animal and the vegetable lrin gdmmf, it 
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has been said, are mutually dependent upon 
e a c h other) the former could not exist, if the 
latter wore removed ; and if the animal races 
w$ro by some dire cataclysm swept away, tho 
vegetable kingdom would speedily perish j one 
! cannot oxist without the other in some of the 
forms in which living organisms are developed. 
It has been thought by some, that, during the 
great geological epoch to which the formation 
of our coal deposits belongs, enormous forests 
of tree-ferns and similar plants waved in a 
tropical luxuriance over the areas now occupied 
with fossil fuel, there being an entire absence 
of animal life. It was the hypothesis of an 
eminent geologist, that these quick-growing 
plants were employed to remove carbonic acid 
from the air, and tit the earth’s surfucc for the 
existence of animals. Unfortunately for the 
hypothesis, geological research has proved the 
existence of air-breathing animals during the 
carboniferous epoch; and the probability is, 
that, much further hack in the scale of time, 
the world teemed with moving organisms. 
This bit of scientific romance has, however, 
been seized by the public mind, and some of 
our most popular writers have employed it to 
add to the interest of their compositions. We 
have now, however, the most satisfactory evi- 
dence, to provo tho existence of animal life 
during evciy epoch when vegetation covered 
tho face of the land. 

The maintenance of animal heat, which is an 
essential element for the support of animal 
life, is due, almost entirely, to chemical action, 
and to chemical action exerted on the food 
token into the stomach, to supply the waste of 
the system. As the temperature of the dif- 
ferent zones of tho earth's surface varies, so wo 
discover some very remarkable changes in the 
habits of the inhabitants. Those races who 
inhabit the intcr-tropical climes aro largely 
fruit-eaters, the quantity of animal food made 
use of by them being exceedingly small. As 
we advance towards the temperate regions of 
the earth, we find the inhabitants eating more 
flesh; but still it is mainly the muscular or 
nitrogenous ports which arc consumed. Let us 
advance to the colder regions of “ the ice-bound 
north,” and there we shall find man eating 
enormous quantities of fat as food, and using 
animal oil as a common drink. Most startling 
statements are in print of tho gluttonous 
meals made by tho Esquimaux and the Indians 
along the frozen shores of Northern Asia. 
Strange as these narrations appear to us, they 
are the natural consequences of the situation 
in which these men have been placed. Animal 
j k** must he maintained ; and where the atmo- 


sphere, from its extremely low temperature, is 
rapidly robbing the body of the heat it devo- 
lopcs, the supply of highly-carbonized food — 
which stands in tho relation of fuel — must of 
necessity suffer a corresponding increase. The 
food of man is regulated by a law from which 
he dare not deviate without suffering. 

Man, and the lower animals, are constantly 
consuming azotized and carbonaceous matter ; 
and water, a compound of hydrogen and 
oxygeu, is their constant pabulum. The nitro- 
gen of the former combines with tho hydrogen 
of the water, to form ammonia; and the carbon 
of the latter, with its oxygen and that of the 
air, to form carbonic acid. These pass into the 
atmosphere, and arc the most important prin- 
ciples upon which the vcgctublo world depends. 

Man walks the earth, its monarch; all 
things material ho may, by the power of his 
mighty mind, subdue to do him service. And 
yet we find him a mere dependency upon the 
vegetable world ; and in return for the support 
of life, by the supply of the elements of nutrition 
which it gives him, man, the mighty, is made 
the machine for fumisliing food for the tender 
leaves, which tremble to every passing breeze. 

All natural phenomena progress in a circle, 
and each division of nature is dependent upon 
one another. Wc have not yet discovered all 
the links of the cliain ; but, depend upon it, no 
one in the band by which the creation is bounded 
is wanting. 

Tho cedars of Lebanon, which waved above 
tlio head of Solomon, have grown, and added 
to their bulk, by absorbing the carbonic acid 
formed by the men who aided that mighty 
king to build liis templo to the Lord, and those 
who, generation after generation, have mould- 
ered to dust, even to those now living and 
breathing, in performance of the destined ends. 
The palms of the tropics — the glorious flowers 
of far southern lands — the fruits of Asia and 
America — the humbler, but no less beautiful, 
European trees and flowers — tho herf) of the 
valley, and tho weed upon the wall — ore all of 
them the result of animal life. They have fixed, 
for a season, the elements produced in the 
animal economy, at the some time as they aid 
in supplying all that is demanded by the waste 
which the necessities of life compels. 

Tho plant is stationary, and is chemically 
nature's laboratory for producing gluten, 
starch, sugar, gum, resin, and all the elements 
for the formation of flesh and fat. 

The animal is locomotive, and may be re- 
garded as an apparatus for combustion. All 
the compounds formed by the plant are taken 
into its furnace, and returned in a gaseous eon* 
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dition, reduced to the more simple elements, 
back to the air. 

The plant, under the excitation of light, 
again absorbs these principles, combines them 
anew, and gives them back to tho animal races 
once more. 

Thus are the changes for ever occurring. 
Nature knows no rest; but, like the o’er- 
labourcd Psyche, toils on for ever. Matter now 
existing in one form of organization will soon 
become a disorganized mass ; but the spirit of 
change is working in it, and its chaos gradually 
assumes new conditions of organization, and 
puts on new forms of beauty. We may con- 
stantly witness the renewal of the great work 
of creation. Tlic* world was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon tho face of the 


deep : the mighty word, “ let there be light,” 
was spoken, the light was; and chaos be- 
came, beneath its mysterious touch, converted 
into a world teeming with every form of life, 
and glowing with the beautiful. 

The round of organic change— the conver- 
sion of inorganic matter into an organized 
form — exhibits to us that constant renewal of 
creation, which must, to every thinking mind, 
carry home tlic conviction that the presiding 
earo of a Creator is over all things now, as it 
was in the beginning. Things are mutable to 
us — we muy read the story of tho earth’s 
mutations on the tablets of her mountains — 
but these changes are but the pulsations of 
time, marking the progression of order and life 
around the circlo of eternity. 


A LITTLE BIT OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

SELECTED I'llOM SOME fX PUBLISHED DOCUMENTS AT ROCHESTER. 


An immense time ago, when people used 
their swords to settle a dispute, instead of 
giving each other to tlic lawyers to be sucked 
gradually to death — when might and right 
were identical — and when people put oil’ 
their consciences till their deatli-bcd, and then 
gave them to their confessors to clear up and 
brighten — a certain baron, by somu means or 
other, got possession of the keep of a certain 
castle, which, for obvious reasons, shall bo 
nameless. 

This baron was not exactly the sort of cha- 
racter you would have selected as a companion 
for your son at college, as a husbund for your 
last and youngest daughter, or as chief exe- 
cutor, supposing your affairs were rather in 
disorder. In fact, viewed by the prejudiced 
and artificial standard of modern times, we 
much doubt whether he might not have made 
one in a public procession, terminating in a 
suffocating sensation about the regions of the 
larynx, or have gone to discover new countries 
at tho expenso of government. But in these 
days, when we have utterly lost that fine chival- 
rous taste which alone can make murder and 
rapine the virtues they arc, wc must not hope 
to arrive at a just estimate of diameters like 
that of tlic knight Sir Cccur Shavcrrc. 

Sir Cccur Shaverrc was one of those amiable 
gentlemen who combine a taste for the pro- 
perty of other people with great profusion in 
the u§o of their own. Had ruining tradesmen 
then been the fashion, there is no doubt that 
ha would have had a column erected, with hia 
own statue at tho top, by on admiring and 


grateful posterity. But, alas! in hia days, 
plate glass windows and long credit wero un- 
known. With the best will to become an 
accomplished swindler, lie lacked the oppor- 
tunity ; for a swindler without tradesmen, is 
like a vampire in a family where there are no 
daughters. 

Sir Occur Shavcrre, however, made up for 
the deficiency ; in fact, ho rather ovcr-octed his 
part at times. Whut with pillaging smaller 
gentlemen, laying farmers under tribute, and 
bearing about as good a reputation as Don 
Giovanni in his private life, lie contrived to 
render himself as fine a mediaeval hero as ever 
died penitent, or slept in effigy, with a dog for 
his pillow, and a lion to keep his feet warm. 

But our knight, was not content with the 
vices of this world. Although his time was 
too much taken up to allow of his devoting it 
to the seven liberal arts, and although he hated 
reading as much as he did tlic Bible itself, still 
.he was like a good many other rascals, tolerably 
superstitious, and had some indefinite ideas 
about the other world, which troubled him 
sorely when he was sober. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for liis peace of mind, Buch intervals were 
of rare occurrence. 

It must not he supposed that our knight felt 
unxious about his soul, or its condition here- 
after. On the contrary, he left all that to his 
confessor, and his confessor never alarmed him 
with troublesome suggestions. But Sir Cceur 
Shavcrre, with that genuine love of wicked- 
ness for its own soke, which distinguishes the 
higher class of sinners, must needs take to the 
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study of the occult sciences, and to wholesale 
invocations of the 

Scientific investigations of this kind were 
very dangerous in those days. People reason- 
ably objected to raising what they might bo 
at a loss to get rid of when once raised ; and 
burning alive, anathematizing, strangling, and 
other gentle punishments of a similar character 
too frequently rewarded the learned in their 
inquiries after the supernatural. Mysterious 
lights were seen to twinkle from a turret in 
our knight's castle, and, although he was 
merely supposed to be going to bed — the unac- 
countable disappearance of two children, and 
the popular superstitions about their use in 
raising persons whom other persons had no 
wish to see, proved the means of bvinging Sir 
Cogut Shaverre into serious trouble. 

Whatever may have been tho nature of our 

knight's connexion with the , it is certain 

that it cost him his life. Scandal says, that 
the extent of his property had a terrible effect 
upon the mind of his judges, and that the 
charge of sorcery was only an excuse for get- 
ting at his estates. Be that as it may, poor 
Sir Coeur Shaverre terminated his life in an 
upright position, and with such a degree of 
feverish heat as might arise from being placed 
in the centre of lighted faggots, smeared with 
pitch and sulphur. His property went either 
to the king or the church ; and* strange to 
say, although two-thirds of it had been pillaged 
from other people, neither king nor church 
ever thought of giving any of it back to the 
original owners. 

Long, very long after, when the stake had 
become unfashionable as a mode of punish- 
ment, and when the Bible was more read, and 
the priests less superstitiously reverenced, the 
castle in which the iniquities of Sir Occur 
Shaverre were said to have been perpetrated, 
was in ruins, and might be seen, at particular 
hours of the day, for a shilling a head. The 
neighbouring cathedral, built out of the 
knight's confiscated property, was a noble 
place, and the chapter were as rich as people 
who have next to nothing to do, and who arc 
obliged to live in good society, ought to be. 
No one ever complained that they did not 
keep their carriages, give dinner parties, and 
do other things like gentlemen. No one ever 
said the bishop’s town house was shabby, or 
that his sons wore ill provided for; and no one 
ever hinted at a canon living upon his canonry 
without other preferment 
Everything was in a comfortable condition! 
The cathedral lands brought excellent revenues, 
jnd every now and then a good fine would 


drop in, or a lease would require renewal, and 
this gave the dean and canons a good lift for 
the time-being, and they looked more sleek 
and agreeable than ever. But there are trou- 
blesome spirits in all ages, who will not test 
quiet with things as they are. In former 
times, the knight Occur Shaverre had been 
burnt for meddling with the dead; in the 
present, a less distinguished personage would 
doubtless have met with tho samo fate for in- 
terfering on behalf of tho living — only burn- 
ing is out of fashion. 

Most cathedrals have some kind of school 
attached to them; and some of tbeso schools 
arc treated very much as if they were left for 
the amusement of tho chapter, rather than 
for the education of the scholars. Such was 
the case with the present establishment. 
Whether from a taste for the picturesque, or 
from negligence, the old school-house had 
been suffered to become a heap of ruins ; and 
tho boys' educational accommodation was con- 
fined to a miserable dilapidated house in an- 
other part of the town. All was dullness and 
mismanagement, and there seemed to be no 
funds for anything. The boys, so far from 
being boarded and lodged gratis, os in the old 
times, when the school was founded, paid more 
to the school than they received from it, were 
few in number, aud had no scholarships or 
exhibitions to assist them on leaving school. 

But an unquiet spirit was at work. Tho 
Reverend Speakout Shamcall, head-master of 
the school, was given to reading canon's books, 
especially those about the history of cathedrals 
and schools. It was a great pity he employed 
his time so unprofitably, for he would have 
gained much more by attending to arithmetic 
and the interests of tho chapter — not that he 
was at all ignorant of arithmetic — but, some- 
how or other, he could never mako tho sums 
worked by the dean and chapter “come right.” 

The fact was, Mr. Shomeall had for some 
time been comparing the incomes Received by 
the chapter with thoso accruing to tho school, 
and the result of his calculations was, that 
while tho incomes of the dean and canons had 
increased, like the offshoots of a Banyan tree, 
those belonging to the school had either melted 
into oblivion, or remained in a state of stunted 
unproductiveness. This was an awkward 
state of things ; and Mr. Shomeall felt himself 
called upon to call upon the dean and chapter 
for an explanation. 

Whether these excellent gentlemen had really 
forgotten the arithmetic they had learned at 
school, or that they thought fit to keep their 
knowledge to themselves, is not known; but 
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certain it is, that they evinced no more desire to 
assist Mr. Shameall in his researches than was 
shown by turning him out of his situation. For- 
tunately, Mr. Shameall had some property, 
and so eager where his exertions in the pursuit 
of knowledge, that he appealed to some other 
gentlemen, connected with the legal profession, 
lor a solution of the difficulty. 

Although, unlike the sorcerer of tho old 
castle, the dean and chapter could not burn the 
reverend Speakout Shameall, they did their 
best to show their sense of the impropriety of 
a schoolmaster studying an}” arithmetic but 
that of his employers. They called him an 
atheist, they prosecuted and persecuted him 
in every way possible ; but they forgot both 
the character of the man and the times they 
lived in. Mr. Shameall was a good and a 
learned man, and people who heard atheism 


talked of, thought that those who used bad 
words must best understand their meahingt 
and tho newspapers did all in their pow'er to 
show that tho schoolmaster’s arithmetic was 
the best; and that ho had been tried, like tho 
sheep in tho fable, with the wolf for his judge, 
and tho fox for his accuser and witness ; and 
men began to ask what right those who were 
of no use had to meddle with useful people, 
and what right people had to be punished for 
giving information respecting stolon goods or 
misappropriated property. And tho dean and 
chapter grieved much because they could not 
make a martyr of Mr. Shameall; but public 
opinion said, that if anybody deserved that 
honour, it was tho party of respectable gentle- 
mfh who had robbed poor boys, and then 
sought to stifle information by persecuting the 
only man who dared to speak on their behalf. 


THE COUNTESS. 


People who visit a picture gallery for no 
other purpose than to wile away an hour or 
two of time that they know not how else to 
employ, will, generally, find little amusement 
in the contemplation of walls hung round with 
a series of portraits only ; half-lengths , three- 
quarters, or tohole-lengths, are equally incapable 
of giving to the more idler the transient enjoy- 
ment of a few bright and cheerful thoughts. 
The painted canvas, which transmits to us, it 
may be, all we can learn of the forms and linea- 
ments of past greatness and goodness is alto- 
gether inadequate to rouse with its “mute 
eloquence,” or to charm with its smiles. Nor 
is it alone the person represented gazing upon 
us, perhaps, in silence and solitude, from his 
quaint and richly-gilded frame, that seems to 
address the spectator ; we see, or ought to see, 
the artist through his work; for, says Mrs. 
Jameson, “ almost every picture (which is the 
production of mind) haB an individual cha- 
racter reflecting the predominant temperament 
— nay, sometimes, the occasional mood — of tho 
artist, its creator. Even portrait pointers, 
renowned for their exact adherence to nature, 
will be found to havo stamped upon their por- 
traits a general and distinguishing character. 
There is, beside the physiognomy of tho indivi- 
dual represented, the physiognomy, if I may so 
express myself, of the picture ; selected at once 
by the mere connoisseur as a distinction of 
manner, style, exeoution, but of which the 
reflecting and philosophical observer might 
VOL. I. n. s. 


discover the key in the mind or life of the indi- 
vidual painter.” 

Then, after all, what a “ palace of thought” 
is a portrait gallery — what memories may it 
not stir within us— -what feelings re-awaken — 
what substahee will not fancy give to those en- 
chanting deceptions, which, by tho painter’s art, 

“ Bring the long-buried dead to life again.” 

Inferior as portraiture usually ranks in com- 
parison with other branches of art, viewed 
historically it is superior to all. But an edu- 
cated mind is required to appreciate its value 
in this sense, and to understand the records of 
which the painted figure remains as the symbol 
or type. 

Now, just to apply these observations, sup- 
pose I introduce the reader into an apartment 
devoted entirely to portraits: we will enter, 
for example, the Van Dyck room, as it is gene- 
rally called, in Windsor Castle. A rare painter 
was Van Dyck at all times, but especially 
so ere multiplicity of business made him some- 
what careless, and compelled him to call in the 
assistance of those who woro far inferior to 
himself. Well, as we walk round the apart- 
ment, the eye and the thoughts are naturally 
most engrossed by the portraits of Charles I. 
and his family, both grouped and singly, and 
the mind becomes absorbed in the long and me- 
lancholy story of tho " royal martyr.” There is 
a “ half-length” of his queen, Henrietta Maria, 
a true daughter of “ Henri Quatre,” a “ lively, 

x 
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elegant, wilful French woman,” who could 
rush through a storm of bullets to save a 
favourite poodle, and command the captain 
of the ship to blow tho vessel up, with all on 
board, rather than strike his colours to tho 
“Roundhead” fleet that pursued her. Van 
Dyck has dressed her in white satin, and has 
beautifully represented those blight eyes and 
j graceful nil's which so fascinated her husband, 

| and influenced his fortunes. What a noble 
j composition is that of Lady Digbv, wife of Sir 
Ken elm l)igby, with all its allegorical allu- 
sions to some real or fictitious action of her life, 
whoso mysteries have never yet been io\ ealed 
to us; a picture of which, Hazlilt says, “it 
would bo next to impossible to perform an 
unbecoming action while it hung in the rooiA” 
There, too, stand two young boys together, 
brothers — George Villicra, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, -who fell by the dagger of Felton, in tho 
streets of Portsmouth ; und Lord Francis Vil- 
licrs, remarkable for his accomplishments and 
extraordinary beauty of prison, who was slain 
during the civil wars, at the early age of 
nineteen. “ lie stood,” s ivs Chucndmi, “under 
an oak-tree, with his back against it, defending 
himself, scorning to ask quarter, and his ene- 
mies barbarously refusing to give it, till, with 
nine wounds in his beautiful facr and body, lie 
was slain.” Then, again, in one picture, wo 
find two individuals attached to the court of the 
first Charles— Killigrcw, one of the monarch’s 
pages, and Carew, a gentleman of the pm \ 
chamber; the former, afterwards the licensed 


jester of tho profligate court of tho second 
Cliarles ; tho latter, a lyric poet, of exquisite 
taste and feeling, and a lively but decorous wit. 
And nearly opposite these, if our memory serves 
us, is Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisle, whom 
Waller panegyrises, in some elegant verses, 
albeit her intrigues are said to have greatly 
perplexed the king’s affairs, and vexed him. 

This, then, is ono of tho uses to he made of 
portraiture ; each individal example constitutes 
a page of history, when tho person represented 
has established a claim to become a portion of 
it. If this bo not tho case, still something may 
he learned from the attributes with which tho 
painter will imost his subject; for as Mrs. 
Jameson remarks, “ Could Sir Joshua Reynolds 
have painted a vixen without giving her a 
touch of sentiment ? Would not Sir Thomas 
7,awrence have given refinement to a cook- 
mnidi 1 ” The picture indicates the artist’s 
mind. 

Which of the ornaments of our modern fe- 
male aristocracy was the model of Mr. Parris’s 
“ Countess” we have not been able to ascertain ; 
mid it is most probable that, did we know, 
there might bo no remarkable history to relate 
concerning her. All that can be said of the 
work is, that it represents, in very elegant 
stylo, a lady belonging to the class which, in mu- 
mvn day, more than ill times past, find their 
chief happiness in other matters than political 
strife and turmoil. The pencil of this artist is 
always graceful in female portraiture, hut his 
exhibited pictures are few in number. 


TIIE BONNIE, BONNIE BIRD. 

A SCOTTISH HONG. 


0 ! where snared ye that bonnic, bonnic bird 1 

0 ! where wiled ye that winsome fairy ? 

1 fear it was where nae car hoard, 

And far frao the shrine o’ guid Saint. Mary. 

I didna snare this bonnic, bonnic bird, 

Nor try onv wiles wt’ this winsomu fairy; 

13ut won her heart where the angels heard, 

In the shadowy glen o’ guid Saint Mar. . 

0 1 what want ye wi’ sic n bonnio bird ? 

1 fear mo its plume ve will ruffle sairly, 

Or bring it low to the lone kirk-yard, 

Where the flowers o’ grace aro planted early. 
1B.V2. 


As life I love ray bonnic, bonnio bird, 

Its plume shall never bo ruffled sairly; 

Till tho day o’ doom will I keep my word. 

An’ cherish tny bonnio bird late an early. 

O 1 whence rings out that merry, mercy peal ? 

An’ O I but the song is chorus’d rarely ! 

It is, it is the bonnie, bonnie bird, 

An’ three sma’ voices piping early. 

For, he didna snare tho bonnie, bonnie bird, 
Nor work ony guile wi* the winsome fairy; 
But made her his ain, where the angels heard, 
At the holy shrine o’ bloas'd Saint Mary. 

Fimncjs Bennoch. 
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NELLY NOWLAN’S EXPERIENCE ; IN SERVITUDE IN ENGLAND. 

IN LETTERS TO HER AUNT. 


( Communicated by Mrs. 8. C. Hall.) 


Dear Aunt, — My good mistress lias lmd an 
invitation to a place — they call it by the name 
of Cranley Hurst : that is, the invitation 
did not come from her cousin, but from her 
cousin’s brother’s wife, who was gone to keep 
house for her cousin during wli&t she called 
“her little election.” My mistress said, 
sho had never been at “ Cranley Hurst” since 
she was a girl, and she had heard that her 
cousin, the Hon. Francis Cranley (who, lor 
some cause or another, had shut himself up, 
when a lino young gentleman, all ns one as a 
hermit), had been routed like u hare out of its 
form, by his little sister-in-luw, who pounced 
down upon him, now and again, like a 
hawk, scareing and tearing and domineering 
wherever Bho went. My poor mistress was a 
long time what they call temporizing, whether 
she would go or not, when — I am sure it w as 
to her surprise — she got a letter from tlio 
Honourable Francis himself. “He says,” says 
she, “ that it’s the first invitation he has given 
to any living creature to pass the threshold of 
Cranley Hurst for five-nnd-twenty years ; and 
he holies I will give his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
James Cranley, the pleasure to receive me, and 
that he himself would be happy to see mo in 
the old place once more.” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” sighed my mistress. Aunt, 
dear, could you tell me why my mistress sighed 
“ poor fellow 1 ,” folded up the letter, and laid a 
rose I had just brought her from Covent- 
garden upon it ? — W'liero, darling aunt (only 
think how it raised my spirits), 1 saw as good 
as thirty Irishwomen, sitting on what w c 
would call prateo baskets, shelling peas for 
the quality, and working away ut the real 
Munster Irish, as if they had never left the 
quays of Cork. She put tho rose on the letter 
as if, in her thoughts, one hud something to 
do with the other, and, resting her elbow on 
the table, Bbadcd her face with her hand; 
after a time, a very long time, 1 came back 
into the room, and she was sitting the sumo 
way. “ Wouldn’t you like a turn in the park, 
ma’am,” I said ; “ for a wonder, it’s neither an 
east wind nor a pour of rain ?” So sho gazed 
up in my face, with that kind of mazed look 
which pcoplo have when you talk to them, 
and their thoughts arc in deep sea or land 
graves— or, may-bc, in the Eternity, to which 
they go before the spirit’s time. And what do 


you think sho said ? Why, “ poor fellow 1 ” 
again. To be sure, thoughts are thoughts, and 
w'o hod as good, may-be, forget the thought of 
many a thought we do think. That same 
evening sho stood opposite the glass: “Ellen,” 
she says, “ I look very old.” “ There’s a power 
of amiability in your face, ma’am,” I answers, 
“and you’ve a fine head-piece.” It’s true for 
me, and I thought I had got over the age 
beautifully; but I had not ; she turned to at it 
again — “ I look very old, Ellon.” 

“God bless you, ma’am, ago is a beauty to 
many.” 

“Not to me.” 

“ There’s twenty opinions about the one 
thing.” 

“ -Hut I am old.” 

“ More of that to you, ma’am, dear.” 

“ Do you wish mo to be old ?” 

“ I wisli you, with all my heart and soul, to 
grow old,” I says, and from my heart I spoke, 
and slio felt it; but, seeing sho was melan- 
choly, I thought to rouse her a bit. “ Indeed, 
ma’am, I never saw you bettor in my life (that 
was tiue); you’re as heavy again as you were 
y lien I first had the blessing of looking in yor 
sweet face, and sure your eyes arc as bright 
as iliamonds (that was a bit of a stretch), and 
there’s thousands of dimples in your cheeks 
this minute ” (that was another). 

“ There, thei'e,” she says, smiling ner calm 
smile, “ you will not have me old.” 

“ Oh, the Holies forbid!” 1 said again, “it’s 
I tliat will have you old — but not yet" 

She took up wonderful after that. Sure we 
all like a taste of the flattery; sonio wish it 
uddressed to their head — some to their heart—* 
some to their great families, taking their pride 
out of blood, so thick, you could cut it with a 
knife- -some ( musheroone , I coll them) to their 
wealth — more to their beauty, which, though 
dead and buried to the world, is alive to them. 
Aunt, dear, all like it : somehow, the thing to 
know is, when and how to give it, W ell, my 
mistress bought a new bonnet, and such ele- 
gant caps, and altogether took a turn for the 
best. She was amused, too, at the notion of a 
little election , which I wondered at | seeing she 
was so timid in general.” 

“ I ’ll engage Cranley Hurst is a fine, strong 
house, ma’am,” I made bold to say. 

“ Oh, no ; it’s a long, rambling, wandering 
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sort of place, Ellen ; all odd windows and odd 
gables — all odd and old.” So I said that I’d go 
bail his honour her cousin’s faction (his people, 
I meant) would keep off the other party, at elec • 
tion times, when they break in, and knock every- 
thing to bits ; and I told her how my father 
remembered when the Kileonnel boys broke 
into Kilmurray-housc, and the master canvas- 
sing — destroying, right and left — burning and 
murdering every one that was not of their way 
of thinking, and shouting over their ashes for 
liberty and freedom of election. That was the 
time, when knowing that more of (he Kileonnel 
. boys were forced to come over the Crag-road — 
where no road was ever made, only all bog — 
the Kilmurray men laid wait for them, and 
snared them into a gamekeeper’s lodge, making 
believe it was a whiskey -still— just u place 
where they had plenty' of the mountain dew — 
which (bad luck to it) is a wonderful strength- 
ener of sin, and kept them there drinking and 
dancing until the election was over; and, then, 
leaving the Kileonnel boys sleeping, the Kil- 
murray men disappeared in the night. When 
the poor fellows staggered out in the rising 
sun, and found how it w as, they' grew very 
savage, and just fair and easy burnt the lodge. 
And may-be murdcrings and destructions did 
not grow out of that ; and lawsuits — and per- 
secutions — that mudo men of two attorney's, 
who never had cross or coin to bless themselves 
with before the burning of Cvag-road-lodgc ! 

My mistress say s, they manage tilings more 
quietly here. I can’t, say' whether or not I’m 
glad of it ; for I like a bit of a spree now and 
then, to keep the life in me - for the English 
ore wonderful quiet ; you might as well travel 
w ith a lot of dummies, as with them ; and the 
suspicious looks they east, on you, if you only 
speak civil to them, or look twice their way ; 
the ladies rowling themselves up in shawls, in 
the corners of the railway' carriage, and keep- 
ing their eyes fixed, as if it was a sin to he 
civil. I travel with my' mistress, first class — 
(aunt, dear, let all the people know r that, 
coming from mass, Sunday morning) — so I see 
their way's; and the gentlemen bury their 
noses in a mighty perplexing sort of paper- 
covered, hook called “Brudshaw,” or in a 
newspaper, which they read to themselves, and 
keep to themselves, never offering to lend the 
“news” to any one, only shifting it into their 
pockets, as if they could get more out of it 
there. They scramble in and out of the car- 
riages, without ever moving their hats, or 
offering to help the ladies out or in. The 
truth is, they’re a good people, but uncommon 
■urly, or uncommon shy. And as to that book, 


“ Bradshaw,” I thought it must be diverting; 
people bought it so fast at the railway stations; 
and you sco it sticking out of the pockets of 
the little scutty coats, that arc all the fashion, 
and out of the hags the ladies nurse like 
babbies on their laps, and which they spend 
months of their time on, to make them look as 
if made of odds and ends of carpet — which, 
indeed, they do. 1 asked my mistress if she 
w 7 ould not like to have “ Bradshaw ; ” it must 
be such pleasant reading. So, with the same 
quiet smile with which she does everything, 
she bought it, and gave it to me, saying — 
“ There it is, Ellen ; I hope you may under- 
stand it.** I w*as a little hurt, and made an- 
swer — “ r rhunk you kindly, ma’am ; nothing 
puzzles mo upon the print but foreign lan- 
guages, or niny’-be, Latin.” And os we were 
going down to Cranley Hurst, I fixed my 
mistress in the first class, and myself opposite 
her, with a rale carpet-bag on my lap, and my 
“ Bradshaw” in my hand. 

“ You may read if you like, Ellen,” said my 
mistress — the smile twinkling in her eyes 
(I’m sure her eyes were mighty soft and sly 
when she w as y oung). “ Thank you ma’am,” I 
answered, “ one of my mother’s second cousins 
married a ‘ Bradshaw',’ and may-be I’d find 
something about his family here.” A gentle- 
man stared at me over his Bradshaw — and a 
mighty pert little old lady, who wus reading 
her “ Bradshaw,” let down her glass, and asked 
me when I left Ireland. [Aunt, dear, how 
did she know 1 was Irish ?] 1 looked and 
looked at one page — and then at another — -leaf 
after leaf — it w as about trains, and going and 
coming and figures in, and figures out — all 
murked and crossed and starred — up trains, 
down trains; and Sunday trains — without a 
hit of sense. 

“ When will our train arrive at Cranley 
Stution?” asked my lady, after I had been 
going across, and along, and about, and over, 
“Bradshaw” for an hour or two — I was so 
bothered, I could not tell which. 

“ It w as WTitten as a penance for poor 
travelling sinners,” I answered, in a whisper, 
for I did not want to let on I could’nt under- 
stand it ; she did not hear me, and asked the 
question again. 

“ I can read both running hand and print, 
ma’am,” I said ; “ but none of my family had 
a turn for figures, and this looks mighty like 
what my brother got a prize for — they called 
it by the name of all-gib-raa.” 

My mistress sometimes looks very provoking 
— and that’s the truth — I can hardly think her 
the same at one time that she is at another. 
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The little pert lady thrust her 14 Bradshaw” 
into her bag, and snapt the clasp — then turn- 
ing round to the gentleman, she snapt him — 
“ Do you understand Bradshaw, sir.” 44 Non,” 
he drawled out, 44 not exactly — I heard of a 
gentleman once who did, but im-mo-diatc-ly 
after he became insane !” 

I shut the book — oh aunt, I would not be that , 
you know, for all the books that ever were shut 
and opened. What should I do without my 
senses? 

Of all the ancient places you CYor heard 
tell of, Cronley Hurst is the quarcst I ever 
saw. When you think you are at the far end 
of the building, it begins again — rooms upon 
rooms — shut up for ages — and passages lead- 
ing to nothing, and nothing leading to 
passages — and a broad terrace looking over 
such a beautiful bog, and a pathway under 
tho terrace to Cranlcy-marsh (that’s English 
for bog). I often go that path, thinking of 
the waste lands of my own poor country. Oh, 
aunt, to sec the great innocent frogs, the very 
moral* of the Irish ones, and lizards, turning 
and wiggling among tho huUrushcs; and 
between the flouting islands of green, plnshy 
weeds, that veil the deep pools, you sec fish 
floating round the great grey stones, which, 
my mistress says, the Romans flung into 
Cranlcy-marsh to make a bridge. You should 
hear my mistress talk of it — she has such fine 
English. 

44 Although it’s a flat,” she says, “I like it 
better than any mountain I ever saw. Such a 
combination of rich colour — such orcliis — such 
shades and masses of iris — such floats of rush- 
cotton — such banks of lorgct-me-nots — such 
ferns — and, in tho spring, such piles of golden 
blossoming furze : the peat, so dark and in- 
tense, forms a rich contrast to the vegetation ; 
and the 4 Roman stones,’ piled hero and there 
into low pyramids, have a grey, solemn effect, 
and afford shelter to numerous migratory birds, 
who feed abundantly upon tho insects that 
hover, like metallic vapours, over the deepest 
pools.” Them were her very words. 

The reception, I must tell you, we got at Cran- 
ley Hurst, seemed to me mighty cool — I felt my 
mistress tremble as she leaned on me ; but thero 
was neither master nor mistress at the door to 
welcome her. The servants were there, to be 
sure, to cany the things to her rooms ; but she 
paused in the long, low hall, that was furnished 
like a parlour, to look at one picture, then at an- 
other ; and while she stood before one of a very 
dark, sonwhil lady — a little pale, wizen’d 


* * Picture” “model.” 


woman stole out ot a room in the distance, and 
shading her eyes with one hand, while she 
leaned with tho other on a cross-headed stick, 
she crept, rather than walked, towards my 
mistress. Her arms were only little bones, 
wrapt in shrivelled skin, and deep ruffles fell 
from her elbows. She was more of a shadow 
than a substance — so very small — so over and 
above little — that if I had seen her at the Well 
of Sweet Waters on Midsummer-eve, I would 
have crossed myself, knowing she was one of 
the tjood people. She would have been a fair 
go-by-the-ground, but for her high-heeled 
shoes ; and, daylight as it was, I did not like 
the looks of her. Tho nearer she came, the 
more wild and bright her eyes glistened ; and 
tho lace borders of her cap flew bock from her 
small sallow features. Though I could not 
help watching tho withered woman, I tried to 
go close to my mistress ; but when I made the 
least motion, she waved her stick, and her eyes 
flashed so, that I was rooted to the floor at 
once. She stole over the floor, and the silence 
was incroused by her presence. Aunt, dear, 
you know I hate silence ; and this hung like a 
weight on my heart, and gathered over us like 
clouds — suffocating. At last she came close to 
me ; the border of her cap flapped against my 
hand, but, to save my life, I could not move. 
Her eyes were on me ; they wero everywhere 
at once. She crept round to my mistress, 
rested her hands on tho cross of her stick, and 
stared at her ; her eyes flashing, not like soft 
summer lightning, but like what we once 
watched darting into the very heart of the fine 
ould tower of Castle Connel. 

When my lady looked down from tho pic- 
ture, she saw the withered woman. 

44 Old Maud ! ’’ she cried. And, Oh ! what 
sorrow there was in them two words ! 

44 The soul outlives tho body,” said the 
woman, in a crackling voice — not loud — but 
sharp and dry, “and the voice outlives tho 
beuuty. They said the fair Cicely Cronley 
was coming, and I laughed at them. Noj 
they said Mistress Bingham wos coming — that 
was it — and I said it must be Miss Cicely ; for 
Mistress Bingham had never entered the door 
of Cronley Hurst sinco she broke faith with 
her cousin.” 

“Hush, Maud!” said my poor mistress, 
turning from the witch, who faced round, and 
would look at her ; “ there — keep back. Ellen, 
keep her back — her mind is gone.” 

14 But not her memory,” screamed the hag, 
striking her stick upon the floor. 44 1 mind 
the open window — and the ropy ladder — and 
my young master’s misery when the hawk 
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'tioed away the dove that was to bo his bride — 
his own first cousin." 

44 It was too near, Maud." 

44 No j tho Cranleys married in and out — in 
and out — and what brings you now ? withered 
and shrivelled like myself, with only the voice ! 
— nothing but the voice! Moro worn — and 
old — and grey — than himself — a lean old man ! 
You called me 44 Ugly Maud” once ; what are 
you, now P Aughl” 

She threw down her stick, and began 
waving her bony arms, and sailing round my 
poor mistress, in a sort of a mock dance. I 
stepped in between them, to keep her eyes off’ 
my lady j but she dodged between us, mock- 
ing, and saying cruel words, and looking, just 
as a curso would look, if it had a body. All of 
a sudden, a hard, firm step come up the hall : 
I know it was tho master of Cranlcy Hurst. 
The little hag paused, pointed to me to pick 
up her stick, which, like a fool, I did. {Step- 
ping bock, she curtsied reverently to my lady, 
her little pinched face changing into something 
human ; then, going to meet tho master, “ I 
camo to give tho fair Miss Cicely welcome,” 
sho said, “hut I could not find her : that old 
lady stole hor voice ! She Miss Cicely ! ” 

The master struck something which hung in 
tho hall; they call it a gong: the air and 
house shook again at the deep, loud noise, and 
from half a dozen doors servants rushed in. 

44 Can none of you take care of Maud ? ” he 
said. 14 She is insane, now — quite. Keep her 
away from this end of the Iioubc.” 

44 1 only came to look for Miss Cicely : I 
found a voice — she stole a voice !” said the old 
crcaturo; and sho continued talking and 
screaming, until the doors were shut, the cello 
of tho alarum being like the whispering* of 
spirits around tho walls. I wished myself 
anywhere away, and I did not know where to 
go; tho house was all strange to me; tho 
cousins seemed afraid to look at each other. 
My mistress drew down her veil, and extended 
her hand ; hard os it is — tlxin and worn — the 
master kissed it, os fondly as if it had been the 
hand of a fresh fair girl of eighteen. Aunt, dear, 
it was as strange a meeting as ever was put in 
a book — those two aged people — one who lmd 
loved, tho other who had taken her own will ; 
and Bmall blame to her, aunt. Suro it was 
better for hor to run off at the last moment, 
than tako a false oath at God's altar. 

I shall nover forget tho look of downright, 
upright lovo that shone in the master’s faco as 
they stood like two monuments forenint * each 


* Opposite, 


other. I don’t know when they’d have left off or 
moved, if tho sister-in-law, Mrs. James Cranley, 
had not flung into the hall, followed by her 
maid, with a clothes-basket full of printed 
papers and scaled letters, and a footman run- 
ning on with a big tea-tray covered with the 
same sort of combustablcs. Sho came in 
speaking, and ono word was so hot foot after 
the other, that it was out of tho question to 
know what sho meant. 

She was a tight-made little lady — nor young, 
nor old — without a cap — [though it would be 
only manners to ask after it) — mighty tight, 
and terrible active — spinning round like a top, 
and darting off liko a swallow: her head 
looked liko a pretty tiger’s — fierce and koen : 
she seemed ready to pounce on anything, living 
or dead : no creature could bo easy, or quiet, 
or comfortable, or contented, in tho same room 
with her. I saw that in a minute, and thought 
she’d be tlio death of my poor lady. 

As soon as sho saw her and the master 
standing tlio way I told you of, suro enougli 
she sprang on her : you would have thought 
they had lain in the same cradle, to sec the de- 
light of her : she pulled up her veil, and kissed 
her on both checks. 14 You dear creature ! ” sho 
exclaimed. 44 Now, I know I shall have your 
sympathy — your help — your experience. Now, 
don’t interrupt mo, cousin Francis — (the poor 
gentleman was looking dull and stupid) — 
don’t interrupt me — don’t tell mo of difficulty,” 
she said. 44 1 should think no one in the county 
has forgotten how triumphantly I carried tho 
question of the green pinafores in tho very 
teeth of tho rector and the churchwardens ; the 
children wear them to this very day! I’ll 
organise an opposition such as no power can 
withstand. I’ll neither give nor take rest” 
(J believed that) ; 44 and if Lady Lockington’s 
candidate should bo returned, in violation of 
every constitutional right, I’ll petition tho 
house.” She waved her hand round like tho 
sails of a windmill. I nover saw a prettier 
little hund, nor one that had a m >ro resolute 
way with it. 

“ Gently, my good sister, gently," said the 
master; but Mrs. James did not* hear him. 
She pressed my lady into a chair, commanded 
her maid, with a fine French name, to lay 
down the basket, and said that she longed for 
sympathy quite as much as for assistance. 
“Active as T havo been, and am,” she said, 

44 it would delight mo to turn over a few of my 
duties to your care. In town, it is worse— ab- 
solutely worse ! Remember my committees — 
seven of a morning! Remember the public 
meetings — tho bazaars, which could not go 
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on without jnc— the Shanghai Commission — 
the petitions of the women of England — the 
concerts — the Attic Improvement Society! — 
duties of such public importance, that I have 
not spent an hour in my own houso for weeks 
together ; never seen your master’s face except 
beneath the shadow of a night-cap.” — [Aunt, 
dear ! I thought she was a widdy woman until 
that blessed minute, never hearing toll of her 
husband.] — “ Then the college committees for 
the education of young females, prevent iny 
having time to inquire how my own (laugh- 
ter’s education progresses ; and tho “ Pa]) and 
Cradle Institute” occupied so much of my atten- 
tion, that my charming Edward will never get 
over the effect* of that horrid small-pox, all 
through tho carelessness of his nurse — dreadful 
creature ! No, no ; there is no repose for me 
sweet cousin.” All this time she was tossing 
over the letters, like one mad, and my mistress 
shrinking uwny farther and farther from her. 
“Is it possible,” she exclaimed nt last, “you 
take no interest in tlieso things ?” 

The master said that liis cousin was fatigued. 

“ Well, well ! ” it is just possible,” said the 
lady ; “ but positively, before she goes to her 
room, 1 must interest her in my little 
KT.Krriox.” 

At night, when I went up to attend upon 
my mistress, I told her T did not sec any sign 
of what 1 should call an election, either in the 
house, or out of the house, though every living 
creaturo wns touring and working away for 
the dear life, nt they could hardly tell what, 
and not a bit of dinner until half-past eight 
at night, whon Christians ought to he half-way 
ill their beds. Now, my poor lady alw ays had 
her dinner at two, und yet what did you think 
she said to me ? why — “ eight is the fashionable 
hour /” JBut she was not herself, for she never 
troubled about what she’d put on next morn- 
ing, only sat tliero like a statue; and when at 
last I coaxed her to go to bed, she laid awake, 
keeping down the sobs that rose from her very 
heart. Sure tho quality has qunro ways, and 
qu&ro thoughts ! And just as she fell into Unit 
sweet sleep which is a* soft ns swan’s-down, 
and as refreshing as tho flowers in May, 
before the young birds call for food, or tho 
sun looks upon the earth — that littlo whirligig 
of a lady came spinning into the room, as nlivo 
and as brisk as if no mortal ever needed sleep. 
“Whisht!" I says, stopping her frisking. 
“Whisht! if you plazo, whisht!” The start 
sho took! and asked mo what language 
“Whisht" was; and, seeing it diverted lier, 

I drew bock to the door, and out on the land* 
ing, saying all tho “ Avoumecns” and “ Gra- 


ma-chrces” and real Irish words I could think 
of, to take her off my mistress. So she c&lfcd 
me a “ dear creature,” and declared I would 
be quito attractive at her little election, if she 
might dress mo up os a wild Irishwoman, and 
if I really would mako myself useful. I was 
glad to got her out of my lady’s room, so that 
she might rest, but I had no notion of making 
a fool of myself for all the elections upon tho 
face of tho earth — I know my place bettor 
than that — I leavo that to my superiors. Well, 
if tho houso was in a state of disturbance that 
day, what was it the ncxtP Nothing but 
making cockades of blue glazed calico and of 
ribband, and turning her blue silk dresses into 
flags; and open houso — all trying to waste 
and destroy the most they could; and such 
Rending off dcspatclie*, here, there, and every- 
where ; and such boskcts-full of letters. Oh ! 
then, surely the post-office should pray for on 
election as hard ns ever it prayed for Valen- 
tine’s-day. J lost sight of my poor dear 
mistress that day, for as good as five hours, for 
the Honourable Mrs. James Cranlcy locked me 
and three others into a loft, making them 
cockades ; and to he sure I did work. And I 
told one of tho girls, wdien wo were fairly 
come to the end, that I would not have worked 
as I did, end out of the sight of my poor lady, 
only for tho honour of working for a member 
of parliament; and to hear the laugh was 
raised against me. “ Why,” said Mrs. James’s 
English maid, “ its not a parliament election 
nt nil, but on election for tho master and mis- 
tress of a sort of a charity, called Cranley 
Hurst College, where children of some parti- 
cular class are fed, and all that ; and I believe 
some of the country gentry say they ought to 
nominate the master and mistress; but the 
Honourable Mrs. James lias persuaded the 
Honourable Mr. Francis that tho Cranleys 
should do it ; and the people in the little town 
said it was neither the gentry, nor the Cranlcy 
family, but that every householder had a voto ! 
and that one man’s voto was as good as an- 
other’s! und had that printed in the county 
paper. And then the lawyers smelt it out, 
and gathered like craws in a corn-field, trying 
to strike war between neighbours — which is 
their custom — and, indeed, poor things, their 
bread, which must, be very uncomfortable food 
for them, if they have any consciences — 
which 1 never heard tell they had ; and there 
seemed but little doubt, if tho Cranleys stood 
to their rights, thcro would be a lawsuit, and 
no election till that was over. This drove the 
Honourable Mrs. James mad : she said if once 
it got into law, none of them could ever expect 
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to live to see an election at all ; and, as I under- 
stood, settled it so that each named a candidate, 
and canvassed for votes. The Honourable 
Mrs. James wanted to get in one Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradshaw (I wonder had they any call to the 
book); and they were decent people — bred, 
bom, and reared in the Cranley family — and 
to be sure, Mrs. James beat Bannagher at can- 
vassing ! She was hand and glove with every 
one that had the least call in life to a voto; 
she kissed every child in the village ; sho pro- 
mised everything that everybody wanted ; she 
promised Mr. Skeggs his eyesight, and an ould 
Mrs. Bland the use of her limbs ; she danced 
in a hay -field, and sang Italian songs to those 
who never heard a word of the languago 
before. Dear! Oh, dear! I could not help 
thinking how she was wasting her vitals — 
doing no real good for man or beast ! Oh ! if 
my poor mistress had but half her strength, 
what a woman sho would be ! And it was sore 
to sec the downright black lies and falsities 
they all told of each other. There was some 
grand point of disputo about the weight of a 
loaf : at one time, one party had held with a 
mistress of the Cranley charity, that so much 
bread was enough for each child; and the 
other set said, “ No ; so much.” This was a 
grand quarrel. But those who would have 
voted for the small bread gave in, and owned 
they were wrong, and agreed to the large 
weight; but this made no differ, the others 
cried against them all the same, and paraded 
the country with a lump of bread pinched in, 
to make it look less, and decked it out on the 
top of its pole with black ribbands, and called 
it “The Cranley Hurst Starvation Loaf for 
Poor Children.” Well, I was fairly bothered 
amongst them; and every time the Honour- 
able Mrs. James came across me — full or fast- 
ing, in public or in private — she would make 
me go over my Irish, and smile, and say — 
turning to ladies or gentlemen, no matter 
which, until I was shamed out of my very life 
— “ Now, is not she delicious ? Will she not 
make a sensation ? She will carry all before 
her!” 

I’d havo given the world for a clear head, 
just to think about my mistress, and the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Francis, and that horrid old 
Maud, who ought to be burnt for a witch, as 
sho is. My mistress was obliged to get her 
own bonnet and shawl ; and, indeed, when she 
went out, she had not strength to come in, 
only that the Honourable Mr. Francis helped 
her. At last the day came : I had been up 
stairs to my lady, and found she had gone 
down stairs to breakfast ! — there was a won- 


der ! — and returning through the back hall, I 
saw two such pretty little children, all in rags, 
not real natural rags, such as we see (I am 
sure I ought to know what rags are), but nice, 
pretty, clean, pink gingham frocks, with pieces 
cut out of them on purpose — tom down here, 
and looped up there — and their clean pretty 
white legs and feet quite bare, and their door 
little, sweet, fat, fubsy hands filled with arti- 
Jicial flowers, poppies, and ears of com. Well, 
aunt, you know how I doat on children ; so I 
just stooped down to kiss them, as I used poor 
Tom’s, and it seemed so natural to say to the 
youngest, who was hardly bigger than a 
Clonmel turf — “ O ! lanna machrce was you, 
every bit of you ” — when I heard a scream of 
delight from the Honourable Mrs. James : it 
W'as like the skirlc of a paycock. 

“ You dear creature !” she shouted, “ to get 
up such a delicious rehearsal ; the very thing 
I wanted. Your dress is quite ready; Clotilde 
shall dress you. You must talk Irish unceas- 
ingly, it w ill prove the extensive charity we 
propose — that wc mean to take in even the 
Irish. It is a bold stroke, but this is tho 
period for bold strokes.” And so sho talked 
and hustled me into a room, and the children 
with me ; and before I could turn round (1 had 
not had a bit of breakfast that day, and was 
starving alive with the hunger) she had my 
cap off, and my hair down about my shoulders, 
and my gown off, and a bran new bright 
scarlet petticoat, that (saving your presence) 
was half a mile too short, cut into a scollop 
here, and a scollop there, and a bright blue 
patch tacked on it here, and a green one there; 
und the body of a gown that did not half fit, 
in the same style, with folds of white muslin 
for shift-sleeves ; and a bran new blue cloak, 
with such a beautiful pink bow in the back of 
the hood, and — tho wickedness of her — to tare 
two or three slits in that. I was so bothered 
entirely, that I could not speak ; and then tho 
maid tossicated my hair, and stuck a bunch of 
sliamroques over my ear, and placed, one of the 
children in my arms (the grawleeri of a thing 
got hern about my neck in a minute); and 
every now and then the Honourable Mrs. 
James would stop and clap her hands, and 
talk that outlandish gibberish to her maid. 

“ And what is it all for, my lady P ” I asked, 
when tho breath returned to my body, and 
the courage to my heart 14 Now that you aro 
done with me, I’d like to go back to qiysclf, 
if you plaze, for I never did join the mummers 
in my own country, and I don’t like it, my 
lady.” 

“ But you must like it ! ” she exclaimed, 
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"you must like it— you are to be an Irish 
beggar-woman.” 

“ None of my breed was ever that ma’am,” 
I said, feeling as if a bolt of ice had run through 
my heart ; but she never heeded me. 

44 And those are to bo your children ! ” ‘ 

14 My children ! ” I repeated, 44 my children — 
oh, holy Father ! — to even the like of that to 
me” and I como all over like a flash of fire. 
So with that she called me a fool, and repeated, 
it was all for the good of tho country — to show 
the boundless nature of tho 44 Cranley Hurst 
Charity ’’—that it took in even the Irish. Oh, 
how my blood boiled ; and I up and told her, 
that it was true the English now and again 
did a great deal for Ireland, and very good it 
was of them, for no doubt the Irish were a 
mighty troublesomo people; and, indeed, it 
was hard to think how any people could sit 
down quiet and cheerful that had only potatoes 
to eat, and rags to cover them. Hut if the 
English were good to them, they were always 
telling them of it, and they never gavo their 
gratitude time to yrow ; and as for me, I had 
seen too much real misery in rags ever to make 
a play of it ; ” and then the tears would come 
and choke me almost, and I hid my face in the 
child's lap ; 1 was so ashamed of them tears. 
Now, would you believe, that instead of being 
angry, sho got out her pencil, and wrote it every 
word down — and clapt her hands in delight, 


and said it was as fine as Mrs. Keeley’s humour 
and pathos — and begged of me to say it again, 
that I might be sure to say it right — in public 
— and when she found I would not make a 
mummer of myself, in what she called a tablou, 
she said she would pay me to do it. And I 
modo answer, that what I could not do fbr 
love, I would never do for money, which sur- 
prised her. The English think they can get 
everything done through their money. And, 
aunt, she got into such a state, poor lady, she 
cried, sho wrung her hands, she declared she 
was ruined, sho upbraided me, sho said I had 
promised to do it — and all this time tho blue 
flags were flying, and the band playing on the 
lawn, and a great flat open carriage of a thing, 
waiting to take me and the children for a show 
— for a show through the place ! think of that ! 
and while she was debating with me, some 
one came in, and told her she was guilty of 
briber}' — and while the band played, 44 See 
the Conquering Hero comes,” sho went off 
into little hysterics — upbraiding me all the 
time. And in the thick of it my mistress 
entered, leaning on Mr. Francis’ arm. 44 Oh, 
cousin, cousin!” she screamed, 44 that horrid 
Irish woman will lose me my little election ! ” 
The lion. Mr. Francis seemed not much to 
mind her, but I heard him whisper my lady — 
44 But I have gained mine” 


Y O U T H. 

BY THEODORE SEDGWICK. 


[At the Semi- Centennial Anniversary of the Philo- 
loxian Society of New York, tho anniversary 
oration was delivered by Theodore Sedgwick, who 
discharged that duty at a very short notice, in 
I consequence of tho absence of the Hon. Hainil- 

| ton Fish, from whom tho oration was in duo 

course expected. The address is at onco nervous 
1 and graceful, powerfully eloquent, strongly im- 

pressive, and highly effective in the illustrations 
, the orator has introduced. W c find the following 

I abstract of it published in the JAterary World, 

and avail ourselves of the power to reprint it 
, in our pages.] 

On the scmi-ccntennial anniversary of our 
society, the first half-hundred years of whoso 
existence is coeval with the first half of our own 
nineteenth century', it might seem not inappro- 
priate to cast a rapid glance over tho track of 
time through which our institution has passed, 
and to recal to mind the extraordinary events 
by which our age has been made so conspi- 
i ouous in the annals of the world. 


But I dare not venture on the task. It is at 
once too vast and too painful. If we look at 
the other hemisphere the state of things is of 
the most anxious uncertainty — too many bright 
hopes have been blasted, too many brilliant 
anticipations dashed, to make the retrospect on 
the whole other than one of deep disappoint- 
ment. 

Even were I to attempt to recount or com- 
memorate the rising glories of our own happier 
land, I know not but my voico would in spite 
of myself assume a mournful tone. No per- 
ceptible obstacle yet checks our progress, no 
visible cloud yet obscures our horizon, our 
eager gaze detects no coming danger. But 
he, whoso glance takes in os well the past as 
the future, cunnot without apprehension and 
anxiety cast even tho horoscope of our destinies. 
The very vastness of our material triumphs 
awakens memories well calculated to temper 
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onr enthusiastic anticipations. All that wc 
have done has been done before, much of it 
be tier done, and all dono in vain. The dust 
of Assyria and the sands of Egypt cover monu- 
ments to which our costliest structures arc 
frail and pcrishablo erections, and from the 
rubbish of fifteen centuries accumulated in 
Rome, works of art. are exhumed which, dis- 
coloured, mutilated, defaced, still baflle the 
utmost efforts of our self-complnccnt energy. 

I turn, then, from the “ unrelenting Past : ” 

“ Par in her realm withdrawn, 

Old Empires sot in sullcnncss and gloom, 

And glorious ages gone, 

Lie deep within the shadow of her womb ! ” 

Hut the memories of departed greatness are 
not all of so sad a hue. There tiro those which, 
instead of depressing human confidence and 
chilling human hope, uwaken man to a fuller 
consciousness of his capacities, und arouse him 
to a truer sense of his energies. 

It is an interesting and a cheerful considera- 
tion, that over the intellectual, the mental, the 
moral world Time holds no sway. The frailc st 
construction of the mind outlives the most 
massive monument of material power. The 
Temple of the Capitolinc Jove lies in ruins; 
not even the foundations of the Palace of the 
Ciesars can he accurately traced,- — but Cieeio 
und Tacitus, and Horace and Sallust, enjoy a 
reputation vastly wider, and reach a public 
immeasurably more extended than in the very 
zenith of their life-times. The workmen in the 
Roman forum are still painfully exploring the 
traces of the pavement of the Basilica Julia, 
beneath the lofty roof of which the magistrates 
declared her law, — but the refined reasoning 
and enlightened equity of that lx>dy of juris- 
prudence, commands now a wider empire than 
when it was first proclaimed by a despotic 
sovereign to what was then the world. The 
mouldering column, the broken arch, the foun- 
dation hidden by the accumulated wrecks of 
ages, awake none but painful or at the bc^t 
but sombre emotions. The memories associated 
with departed genius, energy, und virtue, on 
the contrary, tend but to sooth, to arouse, to 
stimulate the mind. 

And these memories can be adequately 
awakened in but two ways, either by corpo- 
real representation of the immortal dead, or 
by a faithful and vivid representation of their 
labours, their achievements, and their suffer- 
ings. There is a room in the Capitol at Rome 
which, I think, yields to none in its extreme 
interest It is that which contains the simple 
unadorned busts of some of the greatest men 
of antiquity. Others are scattered through 


the wonderful halls of the Vatican ; and it is 
impossible to gaze at these images of departed 
greatness, without having a livelier sense of 
tho reality of their genius and their deeds. 
Two, especially, transport you most forcibly 
back to tbo greatest days of Rome. Among 
the treasures of a bygono -world, tho eye is 
ri vetted upon the head of a boy of twelve or 
thirteen years of age, beautiful in its round- 
ness, freshness, and intelligence, and yet stern, 
self-collected, cold, impassioned — all that youth 
is, and all that it ought not to bo. I mean tho 
bust of the young Augustus. And that other 
collossul head, so vast in its intellectual de- 
velopments, and on which as you gazo you aro 
told it is the face of tho immortal orator, lawyer, 
and philosopher who received the rcwiu-d 
which his cold and cruel age conferred on 
genius and virtue, and offered his neck at 
Dyraecliiuni to the assassins of tho Triumvirate 
— the bust of Cicero. There is no head that I 
know either in antiquity or modern limes to 
be compared with it, except that of one, the 
massive structure of whose mind is so well re- 
presented by his breadth of brow' — our own 
Webster. 

Among such speaking, life-brratliing images 
of departed greatness, it is well to walk. It is 
well to do all in our pow er to lift ourselves above 
the comfort-devising materialism of our age, and 
to escape from tho paltry cares of daily life. 
And when we cannot call to our aid the hand 
of the sculptor or the painter, we can unroll 
the mass of history, gaze at her canvas, and 
contemplate her monuments. They are often 
as life-like, very often far more enduring than 
memorials of apparently less perishable mate- 
rial. Thucydides is not a meaner artist than 
Apelles, and Tacitus has outlived Phidias. 

Let us then, in the few moments allowed, 
re-enter the long-drawn aisles of his tor}-, and 
people them with some of tho august forms of 
the departed great. But in our gallery of 
heroic personages a selection must be had, and 
1 shall make it from among Uios< who have 
adorned their youth by great deeds, and on 
the other hand, whose great deeds have been 
adorned and graced by youth. Tho peculiar 
attribute of our country is its vigorous infancy, 
its energetic youth. Let us, then, from among 
the great names of our race, select some of 
them who, while young , have dono things 
which tho world does not willingly let die. 

“ There bo some, ” says Bacon, “ who have an 
over-early ripeness in their years, which fodeth 
by times — theso aro such os have brittle wits, 
the edge whereof is soon turned.” To these I 
do not allude. I do not allude to juvenile pro- 
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digies of acquisition, or infant phenomena $ I 
speak of those who have shown from thoir 
earliest age that capacity of application — that 
power of concentration — that singleness of 
purpose which are the secrets of success and 
the master-key of fortune. 

Of all those into whose lives great actions 
havo been most compressed, who havo most 
shown how much can be effected by unflinch- 
ing energy and persovering purposo — and Ills 
name is so familiar that J should not mention 
it here, but that I may not seem intentionally 
to overlook it — is Buonaparte. At twenty- 
fivo ho woro the uniform of general, earned 
through successive grades of service ; between 
that and tlio ago of thirty he swept the Aus- 
trians out of Italy, and laid tho foundations of 
his power. At thirty-five he was the emperor 
of France, tho first soldier of tho world, and 
tho arbiter of the destinies of Europe. 

But while tho name of Buonaparte can 
never be mentioned, without producing that 
thrill of pleasure which the manifestation of 
the highest intellectual capacities of our na- 
ture excites, so it should never be recalled 
without tho expression of the just judgment 
which history will record against him. The 
greatest intellect for nil purposes of action 
which tho world hus scon— great ns a soldier 
— great as a lawgiver — great as nn adminis- 
trator of liia vast empire, was informed and 
purified by no equal moral sense. No mode- 
ration restrained liis ambition — no regard for 
tho rights of others checked liis desire of 
aggrandizement— no fumily ailliction withheld 
him from sacrificing the interests of those 
nearest to him — lie perished the outlaw of the 
world. As Brcnnus Hung his sword into the 
Roman scales, so the modern Gaul crushed 
justice, humanity, and all the dearest attributes 
of civil society under his military system. He 
perfected and consolidated that formidable 
centralization which still holds France in 
bonds and forbids her to be free. Yet such is 
tho force of genius that, his name still lives 
tho wonder of mankind, and from his grave he 
now dictates the destinies of his country. 

The name of another youthful soldier occurs 
to mo, and I select him from a glittering 
crowd — though far distant from Napoleon in 
point of time. On the skirts of tho Roman 
Forum athwart tho Via Sacra, that Broadway 
of tho imperial city, -where the antique pave- 
ment still shows itself, tho very stones, per-* 
chance, once trod by Horace — 

" Ibarn forte via sacra, Bicut meus cst mos ; ” 
there stands an ancient monument which has 


defied tho ravages of time, and of barbarians 
more ruthless than time itself. The slant 
moonbeam which silvers the wild grass grow- 
ing on the topmost stone of the Coliseum, foils 
beneath its archway. On its Bides, amid 
defaced bas-reliefs, the eye detects the image 
of the mystic candlestick of tho Jews. The 
original, it is said, lies in the bed of tho yellow 
Tiber. Bcnoath that arch countless proces- 
sions havo passed — it was erected nearly two 
thousand years ago to commemorate tho capture 
of Jerusalem, by a soldier of thirty years of 
age, who had already livod a long life of 
military service. But this exploit is among 
the least of his achievements. It is the true 
glory of Titus that his early frailties were 
controlled and liis appotites subdued ; that he 
exercised supremo power with rectitude, be- 
nevolence, and magnanimity, and that he 
stands out from the baso crowd of tho Coesars 
a model of virtue and self-command. Over 
his head is a tablet on which is inscribed the 
title more full of true praise than that borne 
by any other absolute sovereign in tho annals 
of tho woi Id, “ Titus, the Delight of Mankind 
I turn to those who have been renowned in 
the arts of peace, and I pauso before the 
haughty figure of an English statesman, who, 
at tlie ago of twenty-four, bore the burden of 
prime minister of that vast empire. It was at 
that age that Pitt became premier of Eng- 
land, and till his death, at the ago of forty- 
seven, his policy controlled the destinies of his 
country. I am not here to discuss tho wisdom 
of that policy. Viewed in the light of our later 
experience, its sagacity with regard to the 
permanent interest of England may well be 
questioned. Its aim at home was to conso- 
lidate and perpetuate the power of a great 
landed aristocracy, and for that purposo no 
sacrifice of life or treasure was considered ex- 
travagant ; while its direct result abroad was 
to cause a series of wars the most dreadful 
that humanity has ever witnessed. But tho 
genius, the courage, the skill of Pitt cannot 
w r ell be extravagantly lauded. He w-as the 
embodiment of the old English system, of 
which wo now see the dying strugglo — a 
system which has produced great men, and 
which long commanded tho affections of the 
nation whose destinies it ruled. It will be well 
lor mankind when the English peoplo shall 
insist on a policy more enlarged, more humane, 
more liberal — when the cncrgyond intelligence 
of that great nation shall be os steadily directed 
to advance the cause of peace and freedom, as 
they were during tho days of Pitt to promote 
the interests of the despotic power. 
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Wo pass from tho damps and fogs of the 
once mistress of tho seas to return to a more 
genial clime. We seek again a sun as bright 
us our own ; a sky as brilliant, but of tenderer 
hues. We seek that country which, in its ruins, 
is still the delight and wonder of the world ; 
the' art of which is as unrivalled as its nature 
is unapproached ; which of all countries is 
that which has most a personal and individual 
character; which makes itself, as it were, a 
friend — which seizes on the affections and 
takes possession of the memory — and has a 
reality liko a being of our own race. 

In tho history of Italy — of Italian valour — of 
Italian art — of Italian genius — perhaps the 
most attractive figure is that of Raphael. His 
intelligent and beautiful face still speaks to us 
from the canvas, and if wc had no such record 
of his features, perhaps the grace and beauty 
and soul which breathe from all his works 
would havo suggested some such countenance 
to the mind. Raphael was a painter at seven- 
teen ; at twenty-seven ho uas called to Rome 
(such was then his reputation) to compete with 
Michael Angelo in tho execution of the works 
designed to adorn the Capitol ; nnd at thirty- 
seven he was snatched from an admiring world, 
leaving, however, behind him, works which 
will render his name immortal, long after time 
nnd ignorance and neglect have destroyed tho 
last shred of canvas on which his fingers rested. 
It is amazing, as we pass through the halls 
where lie has left the enduring impress of his 
genius, to consider how the young years of the 
great artist must have been devoted to labour. 
Some of his productions have been defaced by 
damp and mould — some destroyed by tho 
ignorance of those who have attempted to re- 
store them —but a long life would seem inade- 
quate even for those which still remain. In 
looking at his mild and placid face, it is difficult 
to believo that he united, 'with his rare percep- 
tion of the beautiful, such patience, industry, 
and laborious perseverance. At tho age of 
thirty-seven, as I have said, he fell a victim to 
his devotion to his art. His latest work, “ the 
Transfiguration,” was suspended by the side of 
his dying bed. His last glance was fixed on 
that personification of our Saviour which he 
had just completed. He sleeps in the Pantheon , 
the only one still entire of all tho ancient 
temples of Rome — fitting shrine for his spirit. 

I have spoken of deeds of war — of the acts 
of peace — of the arts that beautify and adorn 
life— I now turn to higher and holier themes. 
Luther is an eminent instance of greatness in 
youth. At the age of twenty-five, ho was 
appointed professor at Wittcnburg ; at that of 


thirty-four, in his attack on the system of 
Indulgences, ho laid the foundation of religious 
freedom. I have not, of course, the least in- 
tention of oven alluding to subjects of eccle- 
siastical dogma or discipline. I am speaking 
now merely of the right of private judgment 
in religious affairs, uncontrolled by any human 
power, clerical or secular. This constitutes in 
my eyes the real greatness of the struggle into 
which Luther threw himself. This is its great 
result. That contest is the strongest illustra- 
tion of tho terrible truth of our Saviour’s words 
that he came “ not to bring peace, but a sword. 
The first martyrs in the conflict fell in the time 
of Luther himself. A long array of othen 
followed. Tho fires of Smithfield were lighted, 
the Low Countries devastated by the remorse- 
less fanaticism of Spain, and Franco consumed 
by her religious wars. In the next century, 
for thirty years Germany was given up to sack 
mid slaughter, and France again convulsed by 
the folly and superstition of Louis XIV. But 
the end appears to have been in great port 
gained. The doctrines of religious toleration 
have grown out of a struggle, the fruits of 
which, frightful as it was, are worth all that 
they have cost. The principle of religious 
liberty lias been in the greater part of the civi- 
lized world established — a principle denied and 
derided, from the days of Diocletian to those 
of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Civil 
society has, in the Old World at least, made 
but small progress. Despotic and centralized 
governments still cover or overshadow almost 
the whole of Christendom; but it cannot be 
denied that statesmen have learned wisdom, 
and that sectarians show increased moderation 
in the humanity with which they now tolerate 
difference of religious belief. That this acqui- 
sition lias been made, is due in great part, 
under God, to the great German, who declared 
that lie feared neither despot nor devil. 

Another prodigy of youth is Pascal. I do not 
speak of the marvellous mathematical labours 
of his childhood — of his almost ‘ntuitive dis- 
covery’ of one of the most important of Euclid’s 
problems, at the age of twelve — his calcula- 
tions on the weight of the air, nor those of the 
cycloid curve ; but of those long, laborious, 
early years — those years of research, of study, 
of reflection, which were requisite to produce 
the Provincial Letters, at the age of thirty- 
three. Those letters have remained the most 
conspicuous work of the age to which they 
belong, and they are still regarded as one of 
the master-pieces of that French literature, so 
abundant in genius, in reasoning, and in wit. 
But these letters are not only wonderfol, as 
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showing to what heights of philosophy a youth- 
ful mind may attain, they ore still more pre- 
cious as proving to what a degree a firm mind, 
a resolute spirit, and a high purposo can 
triumph over the infirmities of the body. We 
have other instances of this ; they are among 
the greatest glories of our too feeble nature. 

“ Cyriack, this three years’ day these eyes, though 
clear 

To outward view of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of life their seeing have forget, 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear. 

Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year, 
Or man or woman. Yet X argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right ouward I What supports me, dost thou 
ask? 

The conscience. Friend, to have lost them over- 
plied, 

In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead mo tliro’ the world’s 
vain masque ; 

Content, though blind, had I no better guide. 9 ' 

Such are the unflinching words in which 
Milton speaks of one of the greatest calamities 
that can afflict humanity. Nor arc oilier cases 
wanting. The philosophic Thierry is a para- 
lytic, and the works of our own Prescott have 
been the result of a long straggle with bodily 
infirmity. But Pascal’s was a still stronger 
instance — he was a miserable valetudinarian, a 
feeble hypochondriac, whose whole existence 
seemed one of the intellect ulonc. 

The Catholic church, of which Pascal is so 
great on ornament, might afford us many other 
striking illustrations of the capacity of youth 
for sacrifices and exertions ; but I pause before 
two of the most venerable forms of that priest- 
hood, so renowned for talent, energy, and de- 
votion to their faith. Fcnelon, than whom the 
history of the world gives us the record of no 
purer or bettor man ; and Bossuet, of far less 
simplicity of character, but of fervid zeal, of 
generous and lofty ambition, of great capacity, 
and, os a writer, one of the ablest controver- 
sialists in all polemical literature ; both prcachc <1 
in public at the age of fifteen. 

Other illustrious names crowd upon me in 
all departments of human genius and human 
virtue. More, the great chancellor, was a 
member of parliament at twenty-one. Mozart 
composed at six, and Pope “ lisped in numbers, 
for the numbers came." But I cannot proceed 
further in what my time would only permit me 
to make a mere enumeration of names, and 
most of them familiar to us as household words. 
But one I must not omit. 

Our revolution broke out more than three 


quarters of a century since. There was then 
in tho college of which we are alumni, a West 
Indian boy, who seemed to have brought from 
his tropical clime the fervid temperament of a 
southern sun. But it soon appeared that, to 
ardent enthusiasm, he joined the clear sagacity 
and steady energy of his Scotch ancestry. This 
boy, then an undergraduate, threw himself 
heart and soul into the contest, and, in a pam- 
phlet published in 1775, used this language : — 
“ Tell me not of British commons, lords, minis- 
try, ministerial tools, placemen, pensioners, 
parasites ; 1 scorn to let my life and property 
depend upon the pleasure of any of them I 
Give me the steady, uniform security of consti- 
tutional freedom. Give me the right of trial 
by a jury of my own neighbours, and to be 
taxed by my own representatives only. What 
will become of the law and courts of justice 
without this ? The shadow may remain, but 
the substunco will be gone. I would die to 
preserve the law upon a solid foundation ; but 
take away liberty, and the foundation is de- 
stroyed.” These are the stirring tones of a lad 
of eighteen years of age. Two years later, the 
boy held a commission in the army, and was 
attached to AV&shington’s staff. The promise 
of great deeds w as not belied. His was not a 
a liot-bed growth, lie united in all the promi- 
nent events of tlic revolutionary contest. As a 
soldier, he assisted to win our independence — 
as a statesman, to consolidate our liberties, by 
erecting the great framework of the constitu- 
tion — os an administrative officer, by organizing 
the government of the Union in its practical 
details. His name still lives among us. It is 
a hereditary privilege, which not even our jea- 
lous equality forbids, to bear the appellation of 
an illustrious ancestor ; not even the rigour of 
our statutes against primogeniture and entail, 
lias prohibited his descendants from wearing 
and transmitting with just pride the name of 
Hamilton. 

1 have thus attempted to commemorate the 
great deeds of a few, and but a few, of those 
who have consecrated their earliest years to 
labour j who, disregarding the blandishments 
of pleasure, have given their youth to that 
painful toil and persevering effort by which 
alone great things arc accomplished. I am far 
from insensible that, on a fitting occasion, a list 
equally illustrious might easily be presented of 
those who have spent long lives of energetic 
activity, gradually culminating to their fullest 
strength and grandest proportions, who have 
wrestled with time and years, and whose latest 
days have been foil of usefulness and honour. 
One of these now presents to me his venerable 
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form — one connected with our own institution, 
and who belonged to the profession of which I 
hold it an honour to bo a member — who, after 
long wearing the judicial ermine without spot 
or blemish, gave his declining life to the embo- 
diment of American law, and whose latest 
years were marked by tlio most activo and 
efficient industry. Tho memory of my hearers 
will suggest to each ono of them the name of 
Kent. 

But my space grows short, and I revert to 
my original theme. It is not without design 
that I have selected for my topic to-night the 
greatness of youth . It is in youth that our 
vigour is least impaired : “ Orator mehto” says 
Cicero, “ no langucscat sene elute. fist mini 
viunus eju8 non ingenii solum s?d latvrnm vliam 
et virium which may bo freely rendered - 1 
fear the orator languishes in old age, for liis 
duties draw heavily not only on the mind, but 
on the strength and the wind. And this is 
equally true of all phnscs of active existence. 
But this is the least advantage of youth. Tt is 
then that the affections are the purest, and en- 
thusiasm the most ardent. In the language of 
Bacon, “imaginations stream into their minds 
better and more divinely,” and the pale phan- 
toms of fear and distrust as yet stand aloof. 
The innocence, tho very ignorance, of youth 
gives them their power. Tt is by a yoalhful 
angel that Milton’s Satan is o’, era wed : — 

“ So spake the cherub; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youth f nl beauty, added graoo 
Invincible : abashed tho devil etuud.” 

It is most desirable to impress on youth what 
they can do, and this in the most effective 
way, by showing them what has been done. 
It is thus that they may be weaned from plea- 
sure — thus that they may he charmed from 
dissipation; for, to the ardent and ambitious 
mind, the first exercise of its powers brings 
with it a keenness of enjoyment that no grati- 
fication of appetite, no pleasure of sense ran 
rival. It is thus that the freshness and first 
vigour of their lives will he given to usefulness ; 
it is thus, above all, that they will transmit to 
old age, not an effete body, faded affections, and 
worn-out sympathies, but a frame still vigorous, 
a mind unimpaired, and a heart yet wurm. 

Nor arc the young alone to profit by frequent 
teaching of this kind ; for us who have taken, 
or are soon to take, a long farewell of the 


golden age of our existence, to bid adieu to tho 
unbroken health, tho bright eye, tho light 
step, tho flowing locks of youth, it is especially 
desirable to draw close the cords which bind 
us to those who arc still protected by the hours, 
who still rejoice in tho curly sunshine of life. 
“ Adolvscentihus bona indole preeditis sapientes 
. 9 ones delectuntur ; Icviorque Jit eorum senectua 
t/ui a jueentute coluntur et diliguntur .” “ Wise 
old men,” docs Cicero mako Liclius say, “ de- 
light in the society of the youth, aud age is 
rendered more tolerable to those who aro be- 
loved and courted by youth.” It was a beautiful 
attribute of the ancient goddess, Juventas, that 
she could renew the existence of those in whom 
she delighted. And it is most true, that no- 
where, save in the affections and sympathies of 
the young, can those of more advanced years 
find any solace or compensation for what they 
have lost. Those of us who are more or less 
advanced in the patli of life — who have tried 
its dangers and endured its conflicts — may 
boast of experience acquired, of the sagacity 
and knowledge of affairs which experience 
alone can give ; but who, among the worn and 
scarred veterans, would not eagerly exchange 
his accumulated knowledge, his practical wis- 
dom, for the unhesitating energy, the undoubt- 
ing ardour, the kindling enthusiasm of youth ? 
Compared with these, what is our boasted 
experience ? 

Nor is the teaching to he learned from the 
lives ol‘ the great personages whose figures we 
have contemplated, without its worth in an- 
other, and that the most important respect. If 
the lesson of their lives is rightlyread, the 
great fundamental truths of our religion will 
be deeply impressed on the young mind. Their 
triumphs and their defeats, their achievements 
and their failures, all teach us that youth is ir 
tho end powerless, unless it tako wisdom for a 
helpmeet. That strength of years, ardour, 
energy, equally fail of attaining the great re- 
sults of life, unless allied to religion and virtue. 

I know not wli other it was by dcs gn that the 
temple of the Capitolinc Jove, tho head of tho 
Roman mythology, tho guardian god of tho 
city, was erected on tho very spot where had 
before stood the slirinc of the Deity of Youth, 
as if that wonderful pcoplo intended to plant 
their religion and their love of country impreg- 
nably on the foundations of the young mind. 
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THE TRIAL BY BATTLE.* 

A TALE OF CHIVALRY. 


Chapter III.— The Judgment of IIeaven. 

Upon the appointed day, the Count of Bar- 
celona, who had passed the preceding eve in 
masses and prayers, presented himself at tho 
gate of tho camp, mounted on a horse from 
Sevillo — a steed whose slender legs and light 
step made him rather resemble a courser for a 
fete-day than a battle-charger. 

The champion of the empress was clad in a 
coat of mail of polished steel, inlaid with gold, 
tho work of tho Moors of Cordova, in the midst 
of which shone a sun of diamonds, which threw’ 
rays like pointed dames ; round his neck he 
wore tho chain given him by the empress, for 
whose life and fume ho was about, to do battle. 
He struck the barrier three times, and thrice 
he Avas asked by a herald who ho was, to 
which ho always gave this reply — “I mu the 
Champion of God.” At the* third response, tho 
gate was opened, and the Count of Barcelona 
entered the lists, which were arranged in an 
oval foirn, liko the ancient classic circus, and 
bordered with seats, raised one above each 
other in tiers, tilled at this time with the no- 
bility of the Rhine, who lmd hurried to see the 
imposing and interesting spectacle. 

At ono end of the urena, tho Emperor Henry 
Avas seen, in his imperial robes, seated on his 
throne ; on tho otfecr, in a Avooden lodge, sit- 
ting on a common stool, was discovered the 
empress, dressed in black, holding her infant 
son in her arms. Dircctly opposite the hut in 
which she avos immured, stood the pile destined 
to consume her and her babe, if her champion 
were defeated; and near it was placed the 
common hangman, in a red frock, his arms and 
legs bare, holding in one hand a chafing-dish, 
and in tho other a torch. In th*> middle of 
tho curve that formed the lists was an ultar, 
whereon lay the holy evangelists, upon which 
a crucifix avos placed. Opposite tho altar stood 
an uncovered bier. 

The Count of Barcelona entered tho lists, 
which he rode round, while a flourish of 
trumpets proclaimed to the accusers of flic 
empress that the Champion of God Avas at his 
post ; for by this sacred appellation tho de- 
fender of him or her who appealed to tho 
ordeal of battlo was ahvays styled in the 
ages of chivalry. Tho count stopped before 
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tho emperor, Avhom he saluted by lowering 
the point of his lance to his feet; backing 
Ilia steed, whose head he kept towards the 
sovereign, till, having reached tho middle, he 
made him Bpring on all his feet, executing 
this demi-rolte in so able a manner, that every- 
body acknowledged him for a most gallant 
cavalier. Then lie advanced slowly towards 
the lodge of the empress, curbing the ardour 
of the mettled charger, till he reached the spot 
Avhcrc she Avas seated, Avlicn lie dismounted, the 
noble animal standing as still in tho lists as if 
lie had been made of marble. Ascending the 
steps that conducted him to her side, as if to 
prove to all present his conviction of her inno- 
cence, lie knell on one knee, and asked her if 
she Avere still minded to accept of him for her 
champion. 

The empress, overpoAveicd by her feelings, 
could only extend her hand to him, in token of 
her acceptance of his services. The count took 
off his helmet, and kissed the offered hand of 
the empress Avitli deep respect; then, rising 
with sparkling eyes, fastened his helmet to 
the saddle-bow, replacing himself in the 
saddle with a single bound, and Avith no more 
assistance from the stirrups than if he had 
been clad in a silken A r est. Opposite the altur, 
on the other side of the lists, he recognised the 
jouyhur, avIio lmd been the r auso of his coming 
there, seated at the feet of a beautiful young 
lady, Avliom he rightly supposed to bo the 
heiress of Provence. lie advanced towards 
her, in tho midst of the enthusiastic applauso 
of the spectators, upon Avhom his youth, heroio 
beauty, and chivalrous bearing had made a 
lively impression, and whose vows and prayers 
for Ills success Avere tho more ardent bocause 
he appeared too young and slight to risk his 
life in single combat against two such for- 
midable knights. 

When the count reached the gallery’ where 
the fair Proven 9 a lc avos seated, he bowed to 
the very nc$k of his charger, till his dark 
ringlets veiled his face ; and, then, raising his 
head, shook back their scattered luxuriance, 
while, in the language d'Oc,* he addressed the 
marchioness thus : — “ Noble lady, a thousand 


* Tongue of the South, or Provence, in which 
part of France w was used as the affirmative, 
instead of wi, as in the northern districts.— ZVan*. 
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thanks for the good enterprise you have con- 
sidered me worthy to undertake ; for, but for 
your message, I should have now been in my own 
land, without the opportunity of showing my 
devotion for the ladies, and my trust in God.” 
He smiled as he uttered these courteous words, 
and looked into the fine eyes of the fair damsel, 
who blushed, and cast hers on the ground. 

11 Noble knight,” replied the young lady, in 
the same tongue ; “ It is me who ought to 
express the debt of gratitude I owe you, since 
my invitation, sent by no higher messenger 
than a poor jongleur, has led you to cross seas, 
rivers, and mountains. You arc come. Indeed, 
I cannot think how I have merited sucli great 
courtesy.” 

“ There is no journey so long, no enterprise 
so dangerous, that I would not cheerfully un- 
dertake, in Christian land, or pagan clime, 
that a smile from your lips and a glance from 
your eyes would not repay. Therefore, fair 
damsel, should I grow weak in this combat, 
deign to regard me with a smile, and my 
strength and courage will return to me again.” 

At these passionate words, the count bowed, 
and the lady blushed ; but the flourish of the 
trumpets, that proclaimed his foes were in the 
field, summoned the champion from the side of 
the Marchioness of Provence to his duty. He 
put on his helmet, and, with three bounds of 
his fine horse, was seen in the space bet een 
the pile and the empress ; for the Champion of 
God, according to the rule of the trial by 
battle, ought to be near the accused, that her 
prayers and looks might encourage him during 
the combat. 

Guthram de Falkcmberg entered in his 
turn, arrayed in dark armour, and mounted 
on one of those heavy German horses who re- 
semble those described by Homer ; an esquire 
before him, with liis lance, battlc-axc, and 
sword. At the gate of the lists he alighted, 
and advanced to the altar. When he reached 
its steps, he raised his visor, and laying his 
hand upon the crucifix, on his baptismal faith, 
his life, his soul, and his honour, vowed that 
he believed his quarrel to be just and good ; 
adding to this vow his oath that neither he, 
nor his horse, nor his arms, wero defended by 
herbs, charms, prayers, conjurations, leagues 
with the evil one, or any enchantments what- 
ever, by which he might hope to overcome his 
opponent. Then, having made the sign of the 
cross, he knelt at the head of the bier, and 
there made his prayer. 

The Count of Barcelona alighted also, and 
in like manner advanced to the altar, where he 
made the same vows, and recited the same 


oath ; and, after making the sign of the cross, 
knelt down to pray at tho foot of tho bier. 
In an instant, the Libera was heard chanted 
by invisible voices, as if sung by a choir of 
unseen angels. The assistant-priests, on their 
knees, repeated in low tones the prayers for 
the dying. Nobody remained standing at that 
solemn moment but the hangman, who was 
not allowed to join his ominous voice to those 
of the assembly, because his prayers were not 
likely, it was considered, to reach the eternal 
throne, or, if they did, to do those he prayed 
for the slightest good. 

As the last note of the Libera died away, the 
trumpets sounded, the assistant-priests took 
> their places, the two combatants returned 
to their chargers, and replaced themselves 
in their saddles, remaining immoveable, with 
their lances in rest, and their bucklers on their 
arms, guarding their breasts, like two cques- 
trian statues, till the flourish of trumpets 
ceased ; and tho emperor, rising from his 
throne, and stretching forth his sceptre, pro- 
nounced, in a loud voice, the words “ Laissez 
alter."* 

The two combatants careered against each 
other with the same courage, but very dif- 
ferent fortune; for scarcely had the heavy 
battle-steed of Guthram dc Falkemberg run a 
third part of the course, when, clearing double 
the space with three bounds of his charger, the 
Count of Barcelona was upon him. For an in- 
stant nothing was seen but a dreadful shock, 
a lance shivered in a thousand splinters, 
and a confused vision of teicn and horses; 
another moment, the horse of Guthram rose 
without his rider, while the corpse of his master, 
pierced through with his adversary’s lance, lay 
bleeding on the sand. The Count of Barcelona 
ran to the horse of his fallen adversary, seized 
him by the reins, and, backing the reluctant 
animal, forced him to touch with the croupe 
the barriers of the field ; this manoeuvre, ac- 
cording to the known laws of chivalry, being 
a sign of mercy given by the Victor to the 
conquered knight, whereby he gave his foe per- 
mission to rise, who was, indeed, conquered ; 
but the generosity of the brave champion was 
of no avail to him, Guthram de Falkemberg 
would rise no more, till the sound of the last 
trumpet summoned his perjured soul to judg- 
ment. 

A cry of joy broke from the vast multitude, 
whose wishes and prayers had been all along 


* “ You may go.” This was the signal, st trials 
by battle, passes of arms, and tournaments, for tho 
combatants to engage. 
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for the gallant and beautiful young knight. 
The emperor rose, and cried, u Well struck ; ” 
Douce waved her scarf; the empress fell on 
her knojs, and gave thanks to God for her 
delivera.icc. Then the hangman descended 
slowly from his stand, unbound the helmet 
from the recreant knight, which he flung on 
the ground ; after which, he dragged the corpse 
by the hair of the head to the bier, and, return- 
ing to the end of the lists, remounted the pile. 

Tho count went to salute the emperor, the 
empress, and the fair Marchioness of Provence; 
then, returning to his post as champion, he 
onco more addressed the monarch : — “ Saving, 
Sir Emperor, your pleasure,” cried he, in a 
loud voice, “ will you please to cause Walter 
de Than to be summoned into the lists.” 

“ Let Walter dc Than be introduced,” replied 
the emperor. 

The barrier unclosed a second time, nnd 
Walter dc Than entered the lists, armed cap- 
d-pied, and mounted us ready to make his false 
accusation good ; but when he saw near him 
Guthram de Falkemberg, stretched on the bier, 
and remarked that a single thrust from tho 
lnneo of the Champion of God had sent him to 
his dread account, instead of advancing to the 
altar, to take liis lying oath, he rode up to llic 
emperor, and, n lighting from his horse, said : — • 
“ Sir Emperor, I cannot obey your summons to 
the field; for nothing shall induce me to main- 
tain the cause I ha\e taken, for it is a fulse 
and accursed 011c, as, indeed, God, by his judg- 
ment on my sinful companion, lias decided it 
to he. I, therefore, throw myself upon your 
mercy, that of the innocent empress, and the 
unknown knight — nnd a noble one he is — 
while I proclaim before the; court and this 
assembly, that the whole charge brought by 
Guthram do Falkemberg and myself against 
my ludy empress is false throughout ; and that 
we were induced and suborued to calumniate 
her by Prince Henry, your second son, who, 
fearing lest you should finally prefer to him 
the babe of which your imperial spouse was 
then pregnant, devised this conspiracy against 
the life and honour of his stepmother, and the 
child she w r ould bear. His gifts and promises 
corrupted us from our fidelity as true knights 
and loyal subjects. In virtue of tliis frank 
confession, I, therefore, implore your grace and 
mercy.” 

“ You deserve no more mercy than tho em- 
press would have found, if she had not obtained 
from God a champion,” replied tho emperor. 

“ Go, then, to her, and at her feet implore for 
pardon, for she alone can restore your life and 
honour.” 

VOL. i. n. s. 
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Walter do Than crossed the lists amidst the 
hisses, groans, and yells of the spectators, and 
knelt down before the rescued empress, who 
was tenderly caressing her infant son, whom 
she regarded with the expression of a Madonna. 

“ Madam,” said the recreant knight, “I 
come, by the command of my lord the emperor, 
to entreat your clemency; for, since I plead 
guilty to the wrong of preferring a false and 
calumnious charge against your honour and 
the legitimacy of my lord prince, you can do 
what you plcaso with the criminal. 

“ Friend,” replied the young empress, 11 you 
may depart in health and safety for me. I will 
tako no vengeance upon you; God will deal 
with you according to his own pleasure and 
justice. Go, then; but never let me behold 
you in Germany again.” 

Walter dc Than rose and departed, and from 
that day was seen in the imperial realms no 
more. 

Then the emperor ordered the gate to be 
opened for the conqueror, who entered the lists 
once more ; but tliis time looked round in vain 
for uii enemy. 

“ Lord Knight,” said the emperor to the 
Count of Barcelona, “ Walter de Than will not 
tight with you. lie has confessed liis guilt to 
me, and demunded mercy ; and I sent him to 
the empress, who has granted him his life, on 
the condition of his leaving my dominions for 
ever. Slie w us too joyful and too full of gra- 
titude for the deliverance God had granted her 
by your arm to he severe to him. 

“Since it is so with him, I am satisfied,” 
replied the Count of Barcelona ; “ and I ask no 
more.” 

Then the emperor descended from his 
throne, and, leading the charger of the victor 
by the bridle, in this manner conducted the 
count to the empress. “ Madam,” said he, 
“ behold the knight who has so valiantly de- 
fended your righteous cause. You must give 
one hund to him, and the other to me, that we 
may conduct him to my throne, where we must 
all three remain, while justice be done to the 
corpse of Guthram de Falkemberg; after 
which, we shall in like manner lead you to- 
the palace, where we will both endeavour to 
render him all the honour wc can, in order to 
retain him as our welcome guest as long as we 
can prevail with him to remain at our court.” 

The empress quitted her station of doubt and 
shame, to kneel before the emperor, who raised 
and embraced her before tho vast assembly, as 
a proof to them that she had recovered h» 
confidence and love. Then he took one of her 
hands, and the Count of Barcelona the other, 
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and in this manner she was conducted to tho 
throne, upon which the emperor took his scat, 
placing* her on his right hand, and the Cham- 
pion of God on his left As soon os they were 
seated, the hangman came into tho lists a se- 
cond time, and, approaching the corpse of 
Guthram de Falkcmbcrg, cut with a knife the 
links of his armour, which he divided piece by 
piece, throwing them about the lists, with 
those contemptuous words : — “ This is the 
helmet of a coward ; this is the cuirass of a 
coward; this is the buckler of a coward.” 
When the hangman had stripped the body in 
this manner, his two assistants entered with a 
horse dragging a hurdle, to which they attached 
the corpse, which was then drugged through 
every street in Cologne to the public gibbet, 
where it was hanged by the heels, in order 
that everybody might come and sec the dread- 
ful wound through which the sinful soul of the 
recreant knight, Sir Guthram de Fulkembrrg, 
had issued forth to its dread account. And ull 
who looked upon the guilty dead declared Hint 
only the just judgment of God could have en- 
abled such a young and gentle cavalier to 
overcome such a great aud renowned warrior 
in the trial by battle. 

The emperor niul empress brought the Cham- 
pion of God to tlieir pulucc, where they made 
him a great feust *, and, in order to do him 
honour, placed him at dinner at their own 
table, and by their side, and declared thut 
they never intended to part with him. Now, 
the count wanted to return to his own good 
city of Barcelona, which he had left two 
months before with more chivalry than pru- 
dence. So, mindful of his duty as u sovereign, 
after he had done his devoir as u knight errant, 
he stole out of the palace by night ; and, having 
ordered hay und com to he given his good 
steed at the hostclric, and commundcd his 
squire to groom him, he departed \\ ith great 
secresy from Cologne, which he left that same 
night for his own dominions. 

The next day, the emperor, missing the 
count from liis table, sent, a messenger to the 
hostel, where he supposed liis summons to 
breakfast would find him. lie was soon in- 
formed of the departure of his guest, who was 
supposed to be at least a dozen miles from 
Cologne by that time. The messenger soon 
returned to the emperor, to whom he said : — 
“ Sire, the knight who fought for my lady tho 
empress is gone, no one knows whither.” 

At this unexpected news, Henry turned to 
the empress, and, in a voice which betrayed 
his displeasure, said: — 11 Madam, you have 
heard what this person has told me. I find 


your champion quitted Cologne last night, 
without leaving any trace by which he can be 
discovered and brought back.” 

“ Oh, my dear lord ! ” exclaimed the empress, 
“you will be still more grieved when you 
learn tho quality of this knight, with which, at 
present, I think you aro unacquainted.” 

“ No,” replied the emperor ; “he has told me 
nothing moro than that he was a Spanish 
count.” 

“ Sire, the knight who did battle for me is 
the noble Count of Barcelona, whose renown is 
ulrcady so great that it exceeds even his lofty 
rank.” 

“How!” cried the emperor, “is this un- 
known knight no other than Raymond de 
Berenger. God, indeed, sent him to my aid, 
madam; for the imperial crown has never 
been so highly honoured before. He, however, 
makes me pay him very dearly by tho disgrace 
and shame his sudden departure has cast upon 
me. 1 declare, madam, that I will not receive 
you into my love and favour till you find and 
bring him back to my court. Go away your- 
self for your journey as quickly as you can ; 
for I will either see you with him, or see you 
no more.” 

“ It shall be so, since you command it, sire,” 
replied the empress, who was too well accus- 
tomed to the busty manner and arbitrary dis- 
position of her consort to contest liis will, 
however unreasonable that will might appear 
to her. She hail noticed the marked attention 
the handsome count had pold to her hcuutiful 
inn id of honour, Douce, Marchioness of Pro- 
vence, and, therefore, determined to include 
her in her train, which consisted of a hundred 
noble matrons, a hundred young damsels of 
quality, aud a hundred knights ; for Praxidu 
resolved to travel in a style suitable to her lofty 
rnnk ; and she used such expedition, thut in 
two months from the time of her departure she 
found herself in the noble city of Barcelona. 
The astonishing report thut the Empress of 
Genuany, with a splendid rctin ^e, had arrived 
at tlio principal hostclric, quickly reached the 
noble count, who knew not how to credit it ; 
till, mounting his horse, he rode thither, and 
recognised at the first glance the fair lady for 
whom he had lately iought. Tho delivered 
and deliverer mot with equal joy, and, after 
tbc first salutation, the lord count, kneeling at 
the feet of the empress, asked “ to what for- 
tunate chance he owed the pleasure of seeing 
her in his own dominions.” 

“Lord count,” replied the empress, “the 
emperor, my spouse, will not permit mo to re- 
turn to his court without you, for your presence 
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at Cologne can alone restore to me his love and 
favour. Indeed) ever since he has known the 
honour the noble Count of Barcelona did the 
imperial crown by becoming my champion, he 
has resolved to share in no festivities till that 
happy day when he can welcome you to his 
court, and thank you for that act of courtesy 
in a manner befitting your high degree. There- 
fore, if you wish me to be once more recognised 
os Empress of Gormany, you must hearken to 
my liumblo prayer, and accompany me to 
Cologne.” 

Upon hearing these words, the count once 
more knelt down, and presenting both his 
hunds, in the manner of a prisoner awaiting 
his fetters, saying, “ Madam, it is for you to 
command, and me to obey ; do with me us with 
a prisoner.” 

The empress immediately took a golden 
chain, w T hosc links encompassed her throat 
eight times, unwound it, and clasped one end 
round the right wrist of the Count of Barce- 
lona, while she gave the other to the fair Mar- 
chioness of Provence, in whose gentle keeping 
she willed the captive to remain during the 
homeward journey. The prisoner, on his part, 
declared that he was too well satisfied w ith his 
guardian to wish to break her chains, unless 
she were pleased to permit him to relinquish 
them for u time. 

Three days after this interview', the Empress 
of Germany quitted Barcelona, with her retinue 
of three hundred noble knights and ladies, 
bringing with her its chivalrous sovereign, in a 
chain of gold, held by her fair maid of honour; 
and in this manner traversed Roussillon, Lun- 
guedoc, Dauphiny, Switzerland, and Luxem- 
bourg ; tile lord count, according to his vow, 
neither breaking his chain, nor showing any 
inclination to do so. 

The cortege of the empress was met, five 
leagues from Cologne, by the emperor, w'ho, 
being apprised of the coming of the Count of 
Barcelona, came to welcome him. As soon as 
he saw tho brave cavalier who had saved the 


honour of his dearly-beloved wife, Henry IV. 
alighted; Raymond Berenger did the same, 
though still held in the chain of gold by the 
Marchioness of Provence. The emperor then 
warmly embraced and thanked him for the 
honourable service he had done him, by waging 
the battle of the Empress Praxido, and be- 
sought him to name his reward. 

“ My lord emperor,” replied the count, 11 will 
you be pleased to command the Marchioness 
of Provence never to let me go, for, since I 
cannot depart from her wardship without her 
good pleasure, I think she ought not to quit 
mine ; that thus, being fast linked together for 
the rest of our lives, we may never be divided 
from each other in this world, nor in that which 
is to come.” 

Douce of Provence blushed, and even thought 
proper to make some maidenly opposition to 
un arrangement so pleasing to herself. Tho 
emperor, howover, intimated to her, that, being 
her suzerain, whatever he chose to command 
she must obey, lie therefore fixed the mar- 
riage for that day week ; and Douce of Pro- 
vence was so submissive a vassul, that she never 
even thought of requesting her lord paramount 
for the delay of a single day. It was in this 
mu nner that. Raymond Berenger, Count of 
Barcelona, won the lair heiress, and became 
possessed of the marquisate and lands of Pro- 
vence. * 


* Henry the Fourth of Germany was subject to 
fits of jealousy, for which failing he once received 
personal chastisement, at the fair hands of tho 
empress and her ladies, on a certain occasion on 
which he hod concealed himself in his wife's apart- 
ment, disguised os a foreign knight, when his intru- 
sion was resented and punished by severe buffettings 
from the incensed female court, who either did not 
recognize the emperor, or pretended to mistake 
him for a robber. Empresses of Germany appear 
to have been often the mark for false and murder- 
ous accusations; since, nearly a century before this 
period, the Empress Cunegomla was delivered from 
the pile by the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, who entered the lists os the Champion of 
God, and successfully defended her honour. — Tram. 


ON A KINGFISHER. 

BY CUTHBEKT BEDE. 


A living flash of bluest light, 

The Kingfisher flew o’er the pool; 

I track’d it in its glitt’ring flight, 

Where willows made a shadow cool. 
The burning sun was in the sky, 

But no ray pierc’d that shelter’d spot ; 
Yet, like a flash, tho bird flew by, 

Bluer than blue Forget-me-not. 


And thus, I thought, in life we see 
In cv’ry dim and darken’d scene, 

Some glitt’ring ray of Hope there’ll be, 
Where all in sorrow’s shade hath been. 
And, radiant as that bird of blue, 

’Twill lighten up each darkest spot ; 
But brighter in its heav’nly hue, 

Than bird or blue Forget-me-not. 

N 2 
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THE LUCKY PENNY.* 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


CIIAP. III. 

There are some women who novcr lose the 
habit of blushing ; it is lovely in the young, 
and indicates extreme sensitiveness in the old. 
Richard inherited his mother’s blushes before 
they had faded from her own cheeks. The 
transparency of Mrs. Holland's complexion 
was noticed by Mr. Whitelock ; it contrasted 
well with the dust-covered pages of his books ; 
yet he wondered why her colour came and 
went, and why her lips trembled. 

“Nothing wrong with Richard, I hope?” 
he said. 

“ I hope not, sir ; and that is what I wanted 
to speak with you about, if 3 011 \\ ill be so good 
ns to have a little patience with me. I urn a 
simple woman, 1 know, sir ; m3' husband (all ! 
you w'ould have understood him) nlways said I 
was ; but the simple are sometimes w ise unto 
salvation. You live, sir, like a Christian — 
you never keep open after six on Saturdays ~ 
so that my boy gets home early, and not too 
much worn with fatigue to enjoy the rest and 
perform the duties of the Subbath; and on 
Sundays it does him good (he says) to see you 
in church beforo the bell 1ms done ringing. 
I am sure, sir, you arc a Christian.” 

“ I hope so ; I am a believer ; but many a 
believer does not live as becomes a follower of 
Christ,” replied Mr. Whitelock. 

“ My husband, sir, was one of those who suf- 
fered long, and was kind, and thought no evil; 
in short, sir, you can read his character in 
1 Corinthians, chap. xiii. I owe him 11)01*0 than 
woman ever owed to man. His unfortunate 
attachment to me lost him his position in 
society ; his father never forgave him for mar- 
rying a farmer’s daughter. T thought then I 
(lid right, because he, just onc-und-twcnty, 
said he could bend his lot to mine, and luugh 
at poverty, and not live without me, and such 
like things — as, perhaps, you have said your- 
self, before you were married.” 

“I beg your pardon, my good woman,” in- 
terrupted the bookseller, “but I never was 
married, and never uttered such absurdities in 
my life.” Mrs. Holland coloured, and twisted 
the end of her shawl round her finger. 

“ Lucky, sir — lucky for you — and for — but I 


beg your pardou ; perhaps you never were in 
love.” 

Mr. Whitelock fidgetted, and grumbled 
something ; and the widow’s instinct made her 
comprehend that he did not relish her conjec- 
tures. She continued : — 

“I believed every word he said; I could 
not understand his sacrifice, because I had 
never moved in his sphere, I thought it a 
fine thing to marry for love, and outstare po- 
vcrt3’. I did not know that the ga/.e of its 
stony C3'cs, and the clutch of its bony hands, 
might drive him to his grave. They said he 
was consumptive from his birth ; 1 don’t be- 
lieve it ; I know that labour und want take its 
form. I went to his father ; I knelt to him ; I 
told him I would leave my husband — go where 
they should never hear my name — if he would | 
only receive him and his son; I did indeed, 
sir; but lie turned from me with cruel words. 
And, though lie knew he was teaching a few 
poor scholars, just for bread, so I10 left him- — 
and so he died. T only wish that 3'oung poor 
girls, who think it a fine tiling to many a 
gentleman, could know the misery it brings; 
the hardest lot cun be borne alone; but to 
bring another to it, and that other the one 3'ou 
w ould die to make happy — Oh ! that is the 
hardest of all things to bear! I beg your par- 
don, sir; but if I did not begin from the first, 
you could not understand my feelings.” 

She wiped away her tears, and Mr. White- 
lock told her to proceed. lie w r os so much 
interested in her tale, told in her simple man- 
ner, in her soft voice — a voice so full of that 
low intonation, which is distinct even in its. 
murmurs — tlint he could not help wishing 
some one of his favourite novelist /, people who, 
long ago, wrote the most innocent talcB, in five 
or seven volumes, were there to hear it. By 
his own dreamy abstraction, she was trans- 
formed into a young shepherdess, tyiug a blue 
ribband round a lamb’s ncek ; and the vision, 
with its adjuncts of green fields and purling 
brooks — wdiich ho never saw more than twice 
a 3 r car — with an enraptured youth leaningovcr 
a stile, and the village church steeple peering 
above tho distant trees, was only dispelled by 
her resuming her unaffeeted narrative. 

“ And speaking, os 1 was, sir, of understand- 
ing the feelings, I know that to the last I 


* Continued from page 02. 
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never quite understood those of my husband. 
1 can’t tell if it was because of the difference 
of our birth, or of our bringing up, or of both ; 
though, as to the birth, his father had been a 
poor man once, and got rich, some said, not 
over rightly — though I can’t quite believe that 
of my dear husband’s father. I never, os I 
said, quite understood my husband *, for, to the 
last, I know 1 gave him pain, by little ways 
which he never complained of, and I knew not 
how to change ; but what I could understand 
was his piety. He lived the last year of his 
life a life of such faith and hope, that the 
world seemed to fold itself away from him like 
a vapour, and lie looked upon all tliut stood be- 
tween Christ and him as evil. He delighted to 
teach our child texts of Scripture ; and even the 
wise-like copies which he used to set him from 
Poor ltichard’s Almanac, faded from his memory 
towards the last, though Bible words remained 
with him, and scraps of Watts’s hymns, and 
long passages of holy poetry; but what he 
dwelt upon was the future of his child. At 
that time I got constaut work as an embroi- 
deress. But the last year ho might be suid to 
be more in heaven than on eurth ; the world 
w as not with him ; only hour by hour he used 
to call me to him, and say, ‘ Jtcnicmbcr our 
great salvution,’ and the next minute he would 
pray me, clasping my hands within his, not to 
cure ubout the little lud’s learning, so that ho 
could win Christ. He would go on, adding 
scripture to scripture, to prove that all this world 
is nothing worth, without that which ensures 
eternal life. He desired neither riches, nor 
honours, nor wealth, nor learning for that hoy 
— nothing, but his becoming wise unto n:i1 Na- 
tion. Sir, I undei-stood that — that came home 
to me. Nonv, sir, the lad is a good lad — tender 
and loving to me, his mother, and, I believe, 
dutiful to you, sir ; though the person bcloNv 
did hint, rather than say, things which 1 own 
gave mo concern, just now — tilings which make 
me fear he may not be altogether w T lmt 1 
hope ; but he is young, and — ” 

“It is only Matty’s unfortunate manner,” 
interrupted the bookseller. “ Sho does not 
mean it ; sho has an ugly trick of insinuating 
evil, where she means good.” 

“ How very strange,” said the meek woman. 
“ I am so glad I mentioned it ; 1 should have 
made my son so unhappy. What a pity she 
does not hope, sir ; poor thing ! not to have 
hope is worse than blindness. Well, sir, have 
I explained how anxious my husband was 
that this dear lad should become a righteous 
man — not a formalist, hut a vital Christian — 
abiding continually in the faith, faitliful above 


all things ; believing, like his father, in Christ, 
and evincing that belief by acts of charity — in 
word, in deed, in thought — towards his fellow- 
creatures. That, sir, was the religion in which 
he lived and died ; and I should feel unfaithful 
to his trust, if I did not, by prayer, supplica- 
tion, and entreaty, try to keep the lad in the 
path wliich his father trod. But he is getting 
too strong for me : his mind swells like a river 
after rain. He reads his Bible, to be sure ; but 
he reads other hooks more frequently. I don’t 
know if that is quite right. Oh ! sir, I weary 
heaven with prayers to teach me how to keep 
him in tho right ; so that, even if lie halt, or 
turn aside, lie may return.” 

“ Tin- boy is a good boy — an excellent lad ; 
1 have been turning over in my mind what Ii 
could do for him, to put him in the way of 
bettering his position. He is a right excellent 
lad,” repeated the bookseller; “and I would 
have you beware of drawing therein too tight: 

1 think you urc anxious overmuch.” 

She shook her head mournfully. “ Sir, I 
have lived on hope — a holy hope, a hope above 
the world— the hope of one day seeing him in 
the courts of his Heavenly Father, met by his 
earthly father. With that hope to light me, 
I can walk thankfully into the grave — which, 
if I live a few' months longer, cannot be darker 
than my sight — certain of tho brightness 
w hieh shall be revealed hereafter. But, oh ! 
sir, if he, his child, should be beguiled by too 
much worldly wisdom, or leurning, to forget 
God, how could I meet my husband — how 
could I answer to him for the soul w hich he 
left to my cure upon his bed of death P” 

“ My good w oman, all the most righteous 
parents can do is to letter and hind the book 
carefully, and let the world cut the leaves.” 

“ Yes,” she ausNvercil, “ and to pray for him, 
and keep evil, especially the evil of unbelief, 
from him ; and that is ono great reason of my 
visit, sir. You lent him — ” 

“The works of Benjamin Franklin — I re- 
member.” 

“ Is it the sort of book, do you think, sir, 
that is tit for my little lad ? I know it is full 
of knowledge, about his catching lightning, 
and inventing wonderful tilings, and contains 
great and good advice to young tradesmen; 
hut I fear, though a great man, he wanted — ■” 

“ What the best of us want, more or less, 
my good lady,” said the booksellor, with un- 
usual briskness, “ and had much that few of 
us possess.” And, then, after some considera- 
tion, he added, slowly, rather as if talking to 
himself, than addressing another, “ Let mo 
see. Tho early port of his life was stained, 
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like the lives of many — John Bunyan to wit — 
with faults almost amounting to crimes ; and 
those would have remained untold, unrecorded 
— indeed, perfectly unknown, even by his most 
intimate friends— but for the extraordinary 
truthfulness of the man’s great nature. In the 
brief account of his own life, he confesses that 
he was blown about by every wind of doctrine 5 
and to what purpose P to fall into the quag- 
miro of unbelief. Now, this would bo danger- 
ous to read and think over for lads of Richard’s 
age and eager temperament, if the entire ho- 
nesty of Franklin’s nature— downright, brave, 
looking-straight-in-thc-face, truth — had not 
made him confess and condemn his errors. He 
was scourged — as all unbelievers are, if they 
•would only admit so much — by his unbelief ; 
he had to endure the bitterness aiul self-re- 
proach of knowing that the young friends, 
whom his arguments had perverted, tinned 
upon and ill-used him ; I10 recalled liis own 
misconduct, bom of, and nurtured by unbelief ; 
and, though his nature was neither pious nor 
enthusiastic, like that of John Bunyan, he saw, 
like Bunyan, the evil of his ways, particularly 
in a reasoning point of view. He learned that 
unbelief was the proof of a weak, not of a strong 
nature ; he saw how foolish it would be to call 
a boy “ strong-minded,” because he would not 
believe what his father told him ! As lie grew 
in years, lie strengthened in truth ; another 
proof of his great mind. And then his works 
live in our literature ; they keep their place by 
their own specific gravity. The lad is old 
enough to understand this man’s greatness, 
and the value he was to his country —indeed, 
to all countries — and to imbibe those lessons of 
usefulness and industry which arc taught in 
his works, without being tainted by his con- 
fessed sin. Infidelity is put, and by himself, 
at such a disadvantage, that it holds out no 
temptations; it shows from first to lost the 
confessed blot upon a radiant memory. Aye, 
indeed, this great man, this man so in advance 
of his time, this true man, was, as I have said, 
scourged by his infidelity ; and he shows his 
stripes. I daresay” — (the bookseller was a 
great phrenologist, and the science engrafted 
much charity on his simple, yet shrewd, mind) 
— 44 I daresay the organ was depressed at vene- 
ration, but largo in benevolence, with an almost 
overweight of the reasoning faculties. Ah ! if 
historians would only give us the measurement 
of head*, and their developments, instead of 
thoir own crude or prejudiced analysis of cha- 
racter t we should better know where to render 
our hero-worship. Don’t you think so P ” 

The mother looked upwards; the spirit’s 


vision was unimpaired, though the Bight was 
fading day by day. Still she always looked 
upwards, os if all her consolation came from 
thence. “ I do not understand, sir,” she said, 
simply, “what you have observed has to do 
with my Richard; but if you are sure tho 
book won’t harm him, won’t shake his faith, or 
make him think too highly of worldly gifts — ” 
She paused, and then added, 44 You, sir, being a 
Christian man, know best. I am certain it 
teaches plenty of hope for this world , and 
great reliance upon human gifts.” 

“Your pardon, my good lady,” said the 
bookseller, “but which of our gifts is not 
divine ?” 

44 Aye, sir, but wc must acknowledge their 
origin ; and, as my dear husband used to say, 
not be too fond of setting the farthing candle 
of reason to give light to the sun of revelation, 
lie made me understand that" 

She rose to withdraw. 

44 1 fear you are not satisfied, even now P ” 

She shook her head. “1 pray night and 
day that he may he so guided os to win heaven. 
1 would fain know what to do,” she continued, 
still more feebly ; 44 you are so good to him, 
sir ! May God bless you for it ! But the lad — 
and that book. 1 wish he had taken to it when 
my sight was strong, I could have rend it 
then: now, if lie reads it to mo, I think he 
picks out the passages he knows I would like, 
and leaves the rest.” 

“Did he ever read you the great man’s 
epitaph, written by himself?” 

44 Yes, sir ; there is hope in tho last lines, 
about his appearing (after death) in a new and 
more beautiful edition, corrected and amended 
by Tllli Autiiok. Certainly, no bad mail 
(Christianly speaking) could frame that.” 

44 Bad man ! ” repeated the bookseller. 44 Why 
there arc scores of editions of his works!” 

This, as a proof of his goodness, did not 
strike tho widow. 

“Then, sir, you are quito satisfied with 
Richard.” The poor woman’s hands trembled 
as she folded them together, and the long-sup- 
pressed tears flowed over her checks. 44 1 beg 
your pardon for troubling you — I have no right 
to do so, you are so kind to him; only, sir, 
please to remember that he has two fathers in 
heaven, and that I — poor creature that I am — 
feel accountable to hath. I cannot sleep by 
night; I fear I neglect my duty, and yet I 
fear to overtax his; he gains knowledge so 
quickly that I tremble for his faith ; and when 
I am sitting alone, between the dimness of my 
own sight and of the twilight, a thin, filmy 
shadow stands before me, and I think that I 
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can see the parting of its lips, and hear them 
whisper, ‘ Where is my child— docs he seek to 
win Christ?’” 

The compassionato bookseller gazed upon 
her with deep feeling : the woman so feeble 
in body, yet so steadfast in what she believed 
right, was a new interest to him. lie rose 
without a word, went to a dingy escrutoire, 
opened the top, which folded down, and taking 
out a small bag of gold, selected a sovereign. 
“ Go homewards,” said he, “ and as you go, 
purcliusc u bottle of Port wine, and wliat my 
housekeeper calls a shin of beef. Make it all, 
mind you, every atom, into beef tea.” 

“For Richard?” 

“ No, woman, for yourself; the weakness of 
your body adds to the weakness of your sight, 
and may, eventually, impair \ our mind. Pray, 
my good soul, for yourself, os well us for your 
son. Lay out the money faithfully for the 
purpose I have named ; I know how it is, I 
know that you feed him — but you devote his 
surplus earnings to pay your little debts. I 
have seen you, on a Monday morning, enter a 
baker’s simp, with a thin marble-covered book 
rolled in your hand. T have seen \ou pay the 
baker money, and you have left the shop with- 
out a loaf. Now, mind what I say.” 

“ Put a whole sovereign!” she said, “it is 
too much— might I not pay—” 

“ Not a farthing out of that ! ” he exclaimed, 
“ why you are quite os much of a shadow as 
when I saw you first. Well, if you are too 
proud to take it as a gift, your son shall repay 
it hereafter. And do not be so anxious about 
Richard; have you ever considered that great 
anxiety about any earthly thing, is want of 
faith in almighty wisdom and goodness ? Has 
lie not taken your husband, ns you believe, 
into his presence for evermore ? At the very 
time when you feared mast for your boy, did 
not a door open to him P and was not the 
crooked made straight ? It 1ms always seemed 
most unaccountable to me, how people, and 
good people like you — who have hope for over 
on their lips — suffer so much fear to enter their 
hearts.” 

But there was so much to choer and encou- 
rage in the generosity and kindness of the 
worthy man, and in the faithful, yet unpre- 
tending, nature of his words, that the widow’s 
hope returned, at all events for a time, to her 
heart as well as to her lips. She might again 
have wandered — again have inquired if he 
thought her “little lad was quite safe,” for 
she never, in her best of days, could embrace 
more than one subject at a time — but his 
housekeeper entered with two cups of broth. 


“ You forget the time,” she said, abruptly — 

“ though I’m thinking it won’t return (he com- 
pliment to either of you ; I can’t say much 
for the broth, for the meat is not what it was 
long ago.” 

“ Jf the master gets a fit,” she continued, 
turning to the widow, “ it will bo your fault — 
keeping him without bit or sup— here, take 
the broth, it ain’t pison, and master’s no ways 
proud ; I wish he was. If you can’t take your 
broth here comfortably, come with me to the 
kitchen.” Holdiug the cup in ono hand, and 
leading the more than half-blind sempstress 
with the other, she conducted her down the 
narrow, dark stall’s, as carefully as a mother 
would lead a child, but before she had seated 
her by the fire, the bell rang. ^ 

“ I rang for you.” said her master, “ know- 
ing that your heart and words do not always 
go together — ” 

“ 'J'h on I tells lies; thank ye, sir,” she said, 
curtseying. 

“ No, on ly I wish you to boar in mind, that Ri- 
chard's mother is in a very low, nervous state.” 

“ How can any one passing through this 
valley o’ tears be anything else ? ” interrupted 
the incorrigible woman. 

Her master seemed as though he heard her 
not. “ And if you spook to her in your usual 
grumpy, disagrouble manner” — she curtseyed 
more deeply than before — “you add to her 
misery. 1 am sure your natural kindness of 
heart will tell you how cruel that would be.” 

“ Hutting live worms on fishing-hooks, or 
roasting live cockles would be nothing to it,” 
observed Matty. Now as the bookseller had a 
piscatorial weakness, was, moreover, fond of 
roast cockles, and had recently complained 
that Matty had forgotten Ids taste; — this 
m as a very hard hit ; he looked discomforted, 
upon which Martha rejoiced. He was by no 
means ready-witted — but he was occasionally 
readily angered — and replied to the sarcasm 
witli a bitter oath, producing an effect di- 
rectly contrary to what he intended. Martha 
quitted tho dusty room, as if suffocated by 
satisfaction, and went grumbling and tittering 
down stairs. 

“ It was a Lucky Penny, sure enough,” she 
said, “ that brought my master and your son 
together.” 

“ God bless him ! ” 

“ Which him P ” 

“ Both, mistress ; we hope he will bless 
what we love best in the world.” 

“ Aye, indeed, true for you. I heard tell of 
a man once who was hung through a * Lucky 
Penny.’ ” 
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The -widow pushed away the unfinished cup 
of broth. 

44 And of another, who mode his fortune by 
one-just as Richard will," added Matty, re- 
lenting. 

And yet, despite this and her other sarcasms, 
it was curious to see how Martha struggled to 
keep in her bitter words ; when she looked at 
the widow’s shrunk and trembling form, and 
wasted, though still beautiful features, her 
better nature triumphed ; but if her eyes were 
fixed upon her kitchen deities, she became 
sharp and acid immediately. Had she moved 
in a higher grade of society, with her peculiar 
talent, she might have been 

44 That dangcrouB thing, a female wit,” 

as it was, she kept her master (to whom, from 
her stem honesty of pocket and purpose, as 
well as from ** habit,” that great enslaver of 


our “ kind,” she was invaluable) on a species 
of rack, while the only peaceful time Richard 
spent in her society, was while he read to her 
what she callod, “ the state of Europe on the 
paper.” 

44 He will soon have been twelve months in 
his place,” said the widow, smiling. 

44 Come next new-year’s-day, if we live to 
see it ; Richard says he’ll watch at the corner 
for the old gentleman.” 

44 Bother! I daresay he’s dead long ago.” 

14 No, ho is not dead; I am sure he is not 
dead,” replied the widow. “ I should like him 
to see my boy now ; I hope he is not dead — ■” 

44 Ay, ay, well we shall see,” quoth Matty. 
44 Before Peter — (down, Peter, jewel !) — before 
Peter came, wc had a dog called Hope — the 
most desaven’est rrayture she was that ever 
stoic a bone; and always brought it back — 
when there was nothing on it” 


ST. MAWES. 


The county of Cornwall, in which St. 
Mawes is situated, presents few points of 
attraction to the artist, unless it be the bold 
rocky sceneiy found on its coasts. In this 
general absence of the picturesque, it affords a 
remarkable contrast to the typographical fea- 
tures of the neighbouring county, Devonshire, 
so abounding with all that the landscape 
painter loves to look upon and portray ; deep 
glens and well-wooded heights, streams and 
water-falls, rich pastures and green moorlands ; 
seawards and inland, the aspect of the country 
is most luxurious and magnificent. The artist, 
travelling through it must not say tliat he is 
44 in search of the picturesque,” everywhere it 
surrounds his footsteps; his difficulty is that, 
being so embarras dcs richcsses, ho scarcely 
knows how or where to select. 

But Cornwall also is not without its wealth ; 
it lies, however, far below the surface, while 
that of Devonshire is visible on all sides ; the 
genius of the countiy, like the ancient King 
of Judah, spreading out its treasures openly 
for the admiration of the stranger, who, if he 
proceeds farther westward, must descend into 
the caverns of the earth to find its hidden 
stores. And yet there is not a single district 
in the whole of England which, regarded com- 
mercially, geographically, or historically, is of 
more importance in its products, or more 
curious and interesting with respect to the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants. It is 
universally admitted that long before the 


Roman legions had found their way hither, 
the ships of tho Phoenicians had cast anchor 
in some of the innumerable bays on the Cornish 
coast, to permit the Syrian sailors to freight 
their vessels with the lead and the tin of tho 
“ Cassiterides ,” or “ tin islands,” as the ancients 
named the country; in return for which, 
Strabo writes, they left behind them earthen- 
ware, salt, and copper-goods. A story is told, 
though we forget by whom, that at a later 
date, a Roman fleet followed a ship, engaged 
in tho traffic, from some port of western Europe 
to words Britain, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing where these metals were procured; and 
the captain of the trader, rather than divulge 
a secret he was desirous of limiting to his 
own country, run his vessel ashore on the 
French coast, and perished in it with all his 
crow. It will bo sufficient for the purpose of 
showing the present importance 6f these mines, 
to state that more than three-fourths of the 
entire population of the county are directly, 
or indirectly, employed in working them. 

But it seems strange that, as we learn from 
Strabo, the Phoenicians should have imported 
copper articles to the extremo western port of 
England, when copper and tin are now found 
to be the chief minerals it produces. If this 
statement bo correct, we can only suppose 
that the ore of the former metal had not then 
been discovered. The geological formations 
of the mining districts are very singular, and 
can scarcely be accounted for on any known 
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laws of natural production. Writers on the 
geology of this district inform us, that the 
extent of many of the metalliferous veins is 
unknown, as well as the depth to which they 
extend: no miner has yet seen the end or 
bottom of a vein. Their width also varies 
much, “ from the thickness of a sheet of paper 
to thirty feet,” but they are commonly found 
one to three feet thick. The 01*08 of copper or 
tin do not often occur together in the same 
vein, at any very great depth. If tin be first 
discovered, it sometimes disappears after sink- 
ing about one hundred feet, and is succeeded 
by copper ; but if copper be discovered first, 
it is rarely, if ever, succeeded by tin. It is 
seldom that either ore is found nearer to the 
surface than eighty or a hundred feet ; and if 
a copper vein meets one of tin , the former usually 
passes through the latter, and 44 heaves it out 
of its course.” 

It was probably owing to the mineral wealth 
of this county, w liich , commercially, was of 
so great value, that Cornwall hud peculiar 
rights of its own, and a jurisdiction indepen- 
dent of other parts of the kingdom. Edward 
the Black Prince, was created 1 )uke of Corn- 
wall in 1337 , and an act of parliament settled 
the title on the eldest son of the kings of Eng- 
land in perpetuity, 'flic immediate govern- 
ment of the county is vested in the Duke, who 
appoints his chancellor, attorney-general, soli- 
citor-general, sheriffs, and his court of ex- 
chequer. At the present time, and until the 
Prince of Wales becomes of age, liis Royal 
Highness Prince Albert acts for him. The 
revenues attached to the dukedom, which 
arise from the duty on tin, the rents of 
manors, and various other sources, amounted 
some few years since to upwards of twenty 
thousand pounds annually. The miners claim 
to be exempt from all jurisdiction but that 
of the “ stannary,*’ or mining courts, except in 
cases where “ land, life, or limb ” arc concerned. 


Some of the most curious antiquarian re- 
mains in Cornwall are the numerous bjpeks of 
stone placed either in lines or in circles, and 
which would seem to have a druidical origin, 
while some writers suppose them to be monu- 
mental. Near Lisktard, for instance, are 
three circles, tolerably close to each other, 
formed originally by erect stones plocod at 
some distance ; several of the stones have been 
carried away, and others thrown down. The 
superstition of the people has attached to these 
remains a legend that they were once men, 
who were transformed into stones, as a punish- 
ment for engaging in the sport of hurling on 
the Sabbath, and hence they have acquired the 
epithet of “ the hurlers.” A similar story is 
related of another heap in the parish of 
St. Buryan, where nineteen girls are said to 
have been converted into as many blocks of 
stone, for dancing on the Sabbath-day. 

The introduction of an engraving like that 
from Mr. Crcswick’s picture of 44 St. Mawes,” 
affords an appropriate opportunity for making 
a few observations of a general character upon 
the country which the artist has visited ; and 
especially so, when the immediate locality 
presents no veiy interesting topic for descrip- 
tion. St. Maw es stands on the southern side 
of the county, 011 an arm of the Currick-road, 
an inlet of the sea on which Falmouth is 
placed. The town, which up to the passing of 
tl;e reform uct, returned two member to par- 
liament, is a miserable little place, consisting 
of one street only, built under a hill by the 
sea, and containing a few houses inhabited by 
fishermen. It had neither church nor chapel 
till about forty years since, when 0110 was 
erected by the lute Marquis of Buckingham. 
The castle was built by Henry VIII., it defends 
Falmouth on the cast side, as the larger fort 
of Pendennis does on the west. Mr. Creswick 
has selected the most picturesque point, to show 
the peculiar features of the scene. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

AT PENGK PARK. 


44 The Crystal Palace”— we like better its 
old name, simply because the Crystal Palace 
teas 44 the palace of the people,” and because 
the prestige of its old name is something so 
dear to our memories, that we would not have 
it changed. It was 44 the people's palace” from 
the first — consecrated to them, and for them, 
by their Queen j and we believe, that, when 


transplanted to another soil, it will flourish, 
41 like a green bay tree,” — sacred to utility as 
well as to enjoyment. 

There are, of course, many who protested 
against its removal, many who objected to its 
distanco, and now many who gravely prophesy 
that 44 it will not succeed,” that it will not be 
patronized, that it is too far from town, that 
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the west-end people cannot get to it, that — 
that — in short, it is something that never was 
before, and therefore cannot prosper. We 
differ from these objectors. We believe, 
if the plans arc carried ont, that the struc- 
ture itself will be a great improvement on 
the old edifice, presenting threo transepts 
instead of one, and an arched nave. The fall 
of the ground on one side has led to a clover 
arrangement of the building, with deep re- 
cesses in the ends of the transepts, and an 
open corridor, the whole length of the inter- 
mediate parts, containing sculpture. Within, 
there will be courts fitted up to illustrate the 
architecture of the various pciiods of the 
world’s history, including an Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, Homan, Byzantine, Alhambruic, Me- 
diaeval, Renaissance, and Elizabethan court, 
each under the direction of competent men. 
If, os we have said, these plans are carried out 
as proposed, the now Crystal Palace will he 
the most extraordinary structure in the world ; 
and if so, it will not lack patronage. As to 
the distance, the company will arrange so ns to 
obviate that objection before it is ready to re- 
ceive tbe public; it will he a matter of time, 
not of distance. “The west-end people” will 
be able to get to it with much more ease and 
rapidity, and at less expense, than the Pari- 
sians incur in their transit from Paris to Ver- 
sailles. We drove, in a one-horse “ fly,” from 
Wnterloo-bridge through Camberwell and Dul- 
wich in uliout three-quarters of ail hour ; and 
the inhabitants of Belgravia would find the 
route much shorter by crossing over Yauxhall- 
bridge. Nothing can be more delicious than tbe 
(Live, after you escape from “ mere London” 
Dulwich, with its fine old college, its beautiful 
collection of pictures, its magnificent trees, its 
deep-plashy pools, its quaint -garlanded houses, 
— is well worthy a pilgrimage; and is only 
three-quarters of a mile from the site of the vast 
undertaking, which commands a panorama of 
one of the richest landscapes in England.* 

At present, the ruilway station is 200 feet 


* “ Tho site chosen for tho re-crection of the 
Crystal Palace is an irregular parallelogram of 300 
acres, extending from the Brighton railway, where 
it has a frontage of 1,300 feet; between the Syden- 
ham and the Anerloy stations, to tho road which 
borders the top of Dulwich-wood, where it has a 
frontage towards the road of 3,000 feet. The fall 
from this point to the Brighton railway is 200 feet. 
It was at onco felt that the only position for tho 
new building was on the summit of this hill, and 
immediately adjoining the road. The building, 
placed in this commanding position, will bo visible 
from London on tho one side, and from a vast 
extent of country on the other.”— The Times. 


below the summit of the hill ; but the great 
magician, Sir Joseph Paxton, has determined 
that one of the glass wings of Crystal Palace the 
Second shall shelter tho railway terminus, so 
that visitors will descend from the carriages in 
tlic palace itself! This is only one of the 
wonders promised by this very extraordinary 
man, to whom tho word “ impossible” suggests 
“ something to be overcome.” It will be highly 
interesting to those upon whom the beautiful 
country, viewed from Penge-park, on the 5th 
of August, 1852, burst so unexpectedly, to see 
the change promised by the 1st of May, 1853. 
Terrace-gardens, adorned by fountains and 
statuary; jets, rivalling “the Emperor,” at 
Clia ts worth ; cascades; fountains; baths of 
sea-wuter, renewed by each flowing tide, and 
conveyed in pipes across the country; tho 
brightness and magnificence of tlic erection 
itself; the profusion of hardy and half-hardy 
plants; Loddige’s magnificent collection of 
palms ; all these, and a thousand other “things 
of beauty” and of interest, congregated upon, 
and crowning, that glorious Kentish valley ! 

The ceremony of the 5th of August was as 
simple ns the occasion was grand. Flags of 
all nations were unfurled upon their lofty 
staves, enclosing a vast area, sloping down the 
hill ; and around this, hundreds of ladies, in 
every variety of brilliant summer costume, 
w ere seated. The band of the Coldstreams oil 
the hill, and the Artillery band in the valley, 
flouted the air with music. Within the circle 
was a gigantic flag-staff, upon the top of which 
the flag of England was closely furled. Beside 
this, the pillar was slung, ready, ut a given 
moment, to drop into its socket. Soon utter 
half-past two, tho precession advanced. Six 
workmen, hearing a large and handsome ban- 
ner, inscribed, “ Success to the Palace of the 
People,” were followed by Mr. Laing, M.P. 
(the chairman of the Crystal Palaco Company), 
Mr. F. Fuller, and the other directors. Tho 
column was immediately raised and inserted 
iu its socket, three young lads assisting at this 
operation. 

When this was completed, tlic British 
flag slowly and gracefully unfurled, and the 
bunds burst into that anthem which creates 
fresh enthusiasm every time it is performed. 
When the burst of loyalty had subsided, tlic 
chairman spoke, not long, but well, saying a 
great deal in a few words, and explaining 
what the intentions and hopes of the company 
which had planned this wonderful erection 
were. When this was concluded, the feelings 
of the assembly took another direction, and a 
rush was made to the refreshment tent, where 
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tables were prepared for 600 people, and oil 
was on a scale of princely magnificence. 

Mr. Laing, Mr. Scott Russell, and Sir Jo- 
seph Paxton spoke to the several toasts, and 
soon after, the assembly broke up; though 
many seemed disposed to linger around the 
plans and drawings, which were displayed in 
another tent, and to enjoy what, to the London 
citizen, was as the gush of pure mountain air. 

So for, this great undertaking is launched 
on its way, and as wo have faith in the brains 
which conceived, and the hands that can 
execute, we believe it will bo brought to a 
glorious termination. But there are two pro- 
positions connected with the under-current of 
this mighty whole, wiiich we cannot but 
regard with anxiety: the first is, as to the 
grounds being entirely, and the palace par- 
tially, open to the people on the Sabbath-day. 
We know the arguments for, but we know the 
COMMAND against Sabbath-breaking, and we 
know how some say that Sabbatli-breaking 
consists in no and no, and others exclaim no, 
“ not that, but this” For ourselves we say, 
that recreation is not Sabbatli-breaking, but 
mcrry-muking is ; and that money-making nnd 
money-changing of all sorts is at open war with 
Sabbath peace. If Penge-park is to be open 
at all on Sunday, it should be as lly de-park 
and St. James’ are simply as LUNGS for the 
people; and for this there should be no 
charge ; if there is a charge, no matter how 
small, it is, to all intents and purposes, Sun- 
day-trading, und for this, ns a el iris thm people, 
we can ofTer no excuse. We cannot punish the 
tradesman who keeps his shop open for sales 
on Sabbath-days, and permit the Crystal Palace 
Company to charge for admission to tlieir park 
and guldens. 

Again, there should he no sale of any species 
of intoxicating fluid within the precincts of the 
Crystal Palace at any time. The restriction 
on this point at Crystal Palace the First in no 
way lessened the number of visitors. It pro- 
moted that peace, good order, and good be- 
haviour, which so eminently distinguished the 


multitudes who flocked to imbibe beauty and 
instruction from its contents. The recreation 
afforded by Sir Joseph Paxton's plan is purely 
intellectual ; and no mis-callcd 41 refreshment,” 
tending to excite the passions and weaken the 
judgment, should be sanctioned by the com- 
pany. We cannot express ourselves too 
strongly on this point, when we say, that if 
the sale of intoxicating fluids is pennitted 
within the enclosures of Penge-park, a little 
time will see it Regenerate into a daylight 
Vauxhall, from which the more respectable 
classes w’ill be obliged to withdraw. What 
parents could take their children for amuse- 
ment, or instruction, to a place where their en- 
joyment would have a chance of being de- 
stroyed by the intoxication, or “ excitement,” 
of that class of men w ho kill time with cigars, 
and their almost invariable accompaniments ? 
If the directors permit the sale of spirituous 
liquors, they degenerate into tavern-keepers. 

It is because we arc deeply and earnestly 
anxious for the success of this great under- 
taking, that- we dwell upon the two points upon 
which must depend its popularity. A large por- 
tion of English mothers w ill desire to take tlieir 
children to the Crystal Palace for instruction, a 
still larger, for amusement and health. The 
patronage of the fashionable world will entirely 
depend upon the non-violation of tlieir tastes, 
und the patronage of the people's world upon 
pleasure and instruction; they arc learning 
how to appreciate the beauties of nature and 
of art, nnd have acquired, of late, much more 
instinctive knowledge of the graces, os w r ell as 
the proprieties of life, than the higher classes 
believe. Let us, moreover, not forget the very 
large number of the middle and humbler 
classes w'ho repudiate the use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

The Crystal Palace will come before the 
world ns a great teacher, a great amalgamator, 
a combination of all that can be desired by 
the highest civilization — and a civilizer of the 
uncivilized. One scene of inebriety would de- 
stroy the confidence of thousands. 
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Few books could have appeared at a more oppor- 
tune period than the present volume, and, although 
the policy of translating a book before the original 
is completed is, generally speaking, questionable, 
the information conveyed by the work of M. Didron 
is too precious to be kept longer from the English 
render. However, the first volume is complete in 
itself, and does ample justice^) the subjects enu- 
merated in the title-page. 

Every student of art is aware how minute and 
how varying are the features by which the com- 
parative antiquity of its productions is measured. 
The beard of a Hercules, the arrangement of the 
hair in a female figure, ami the most trifling elmngo 
in the folds of a draper \, will otteutimes settle a 
question upon which we have no historical menus 
of deciding, and teach us not only what concep- 
tion the ancients formed of particular objects, but 
how they gradually arrived at tlicir perfect and 
artistic embodiment. 

The author of tho present publication is well 
knownf on the continent as an arelueologist of 
great learning mid ability ; and the present work 
supplies what was hitherto a desideratum in the 
history of art— vise., a systematized description of 
those leading features of decoration, which are our 
best guides in determining the real antiquity of 
productions ascribed to the ingenuity of the middle 
ages. 

The great predominance of certain peculiar or- 
naments, either in the architectural or illuminated 
decorations of this period, and the modifications of 
those ornaments —m which, however .s tried or 
amplified, the leading symbolical features are never 
lost -forms a most interesting study, whether it hi* 
regarded as an antiquarian test, or as enabling us 
to judge of modern productions in a similar style, 
by a just and authentic simulat'd. The decorations 
sui rounding the head, or the whole person, and 
sometimes whole groups of figures, whether circular, 
oval, triangular, or in any other form, are in all 
cases modifications of the nimbus, the aureole, and 
the glory. It may, however, be observed, that the 
auicolc is but an enlarged form of the nimbus, the 
nimbus a diminished aureole, Both denote glory, 
honour, and strength ; but the nimbus, whether 
radiating from, or encircling the head, is unques- 
tionably the earliest in its origin. The story of a 
flame encircling the head of a future hero is as old 
as the days of Virgil ; and, if wo go into mytho- 
logical antiquity, we shall find an approach to the 
same idea in the representation of Apollo darting 
forth rays of light from his head. Nor is the Hindoo 
mythology deficient in examples of the nimbus. 

The glory, properly so called, is applied by M. 


* Christian Toonopraphy ; or, tho History of Christian 
Art In tho Middle Ages Jly M Didron, Sec. du Comlte 
Hlstorique dca Arts et Monuments. Translated from the 
French by E. J. Millington. Vol. I., comprising the History 
of the Fimbus, the Aureole, and the Glory ; the History of the 
Father, the 8 on, and the Holy Ghost. With numerous illustra- 
tions. London : H. G. Holm. 

t Especially as the author of a most interesting work 
under the following title:— Manuel d’lconographle Chre- 
tienne, (irocqiie,et Latlne, avec uno introduction et dps notes, 
par M. Didron, do la Ulbliotheque Hoy ale, cto. Traduit du 
maiiuscrit Hjuntln, Lo guide do la Peinture, par lo Dr. 
Paul Durand. Paris : Imprlmerle ltoyale, 1845. 


Didron to tho union of the nimbus and the aurcolo 
— an arrangement which, although somewliat arti- 
ficial, is perhaps calculated to prevent some con- 
fusion. 

Did our limits permit, it would be interesting to 
trace the progress of these symbols, especially of 
the nimbus, in their application and design — to 
observe the comparative rapidity witli which they 
gained ground in the east, and its Javish application 
to all sorts of figures, until it sank into a mere 
decoration, apart from their deep figurative mean- 
ing, and gradually fell into disuse, it is observed 
by jM Didron that, *' oven on tho vases procured 
from ( liina and Japan, which we see exposed for sale 
i n old curiosity shops, we often find figures of persons 
of a secular character, adorned with the nimbus, 
and that it sometimes even surrounds the head of 
those monsters of fantastic beasts which seem to 
growl at ns from our brilliant porcelain, and hear 
so strong a resemblance to Christian devils, or the 
open-mouthed gurgoyles of our cathedrals.” (p. 1 . r >3.) 
Jn the west, on the contrary, the introduction of 
these ornamental attributes was not only more 
gradual in its introduction, but was subjected to 
more reverential limitations. M. Didron is in- 
clined to look upon the prcvalenec of fight in the 
eastern nations as the main reason of this, and his 
remarks are so interesting, that wc unhesitatingly 
transfer them to our pages. 

“ That the nimbus is a luminous fluid liaH been 
abundantly proved. In the fifteenth century, with 
us, this m v stic head-lire, adorning the heads of the 
saints, appears, hi the monuments cited, like an ex- 
pansion or unfolding of flamboyant rays, or the 
beams of a glowing sun. Now, every image, alle- 
gory, symbol, or metaphor even, must be borrowed 
from the imagery, or, to speak more correctly, from 
the reality of nature. The ideal is transformed 
into tin* corporeal. 1 feel, therefore, corn inced that 
the nimbus was first attached to the heads of intel- 
ligent and virtuous persons, from its analogy with 
that radiation which we may observe to be exhaled 
In natural objects, in the most mature and energetic 
periods of the year. Jn summer, during the hours 
of noon-tide heat, everything radiates in the field ; 
all nature emits light ; a brilliant vapour rises from 
the earth, floating around the ears of corn, and the 
topmost branches of the trees. This flame plays 
around the plants, like that which caressed the 
hair of the youthful lulus, or the young Scrvius 
Tullius, or which descended on the heads of St. 
Henri and St. Ldgcr. Every branch and flower, 
every group of trees, tho summit of each distant 
hill, or rocky eminence, seems gilded by an aureole 
—a kind of natural and universal nimbus. Now 
vvliat with us is but an accidental appearance — 
what in our climate is seen but rarely, at certain 
seasons, and on certain days of intense heat, is in 
the cast an habitual occurrence.” 

But it must also be remembered, that the more 
gloomy cast of mind which distinguished the wes- 
tern nations, and the rigour of their devotional 
character, was better calculated to preserve these 
symbols to their more solemn uses, and to contem- 
plate their intrinsic meaning and purpose, rather 
than their subserviency to general ornament. 

Some idea of the'importauce of these symbols, in 
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testing tlie antiquity of medieval productions, may 
be formed from the fact, that at the close of the 
sixteenth century, the nimbus almost wholly 
vanished from the heads of divine personages, and 
that the churches of Paris, for example, those of 
St. Germain-des-Pr6s,St. Sulpice,the Ste. Chapelle, 
St. Germain-1’ Auxerrois, St. £ustaehe, and St. 
Etienne-du-Mont, Ac., embrace every form and 
variety of the nimbus, during a period of soven, 
nay, perhaps nine centuries. 

If the subject be one of some difficult v, the reader 
may safely anticipate considerable assistance from 
M. Didron’n work, in treading the ma/.y paths of 
mediaeval antiquity. Everything that clearness of 
description — sometimes, it must be confessed, de- 
generating into tautology — can do for the illustra- 
tion of this interesting department of orcluvology, 
has been done in tin* volume now before us. More- 
over, the heaviness of description is relieved by the 
happiness of the poetical and legendary digressions 
in which the author not 'infrequently indulges. 

The present volume, from obvious financial rea- 
sons, does not coutain the whole of wlmt AL Didron 
has already published; but we must take a 
brief notice of some still more interesting subjects 
which it includes — viz , the history of tho portraits 
of the three persons of tin* Trinity, and the valuable 
chapter on the archiuologi cal signs which enable us 
to distinguish the representations of our Saviour. 

The different age of C'hrist and of his mother, as 
they are v avion -ly represented, is by no imans one 
of the least interesting guides in distinguishing the 
relative antiquity of portraits or other repu sent i- 
tions. “In the long si-ins of monuments," our 
author observes, “two iconogiapliie facts are seen 
to dev chip themselves side by side. The figure of 
Christ, whieli hud ut fust been youthtul, Ik conus 
older from century to eentury , in propoition as the 
ago of Christianity itself progresses Tlut of the 
Virgin, oil the contrary, who was originally njne- 
sented in the catacombs as from forty to fifty v ears 
of age, becomes more youthful with every slice oil- 
ing century, until, at the clo.se of the gothic epoch, 
her age appears to be not more than fifteen or 
twenty. In proportion as the son grows oldtr, the 
mother is represented as more youthful. ’I’ovvnrds 
the thirteenth century, Jesus and Al.iry arc of the 
same ago, about thirty or thiity-five years. The 
mother and child, who have thus met, as it wue, 
afterwards separate, and thence continue to diverge 
still more widely one from the oilier.” 

AI. Didron proceeds, with mint led erudition and 
clearness of discrimination, to point out some still 
more certain signs of distinction, not only in the 
portraits of Christ, but of other div ine personages. 
Indeed, tho main value of his hook is its chronolo- 
gical aeeuiaey. We need scarcely allude to the loose' 
uso of tho term “ middle-uged,” to designate any - 
thing between the sixth or seventh and the seven- 
teenth centuries; nay, sometimes, a still greater 
interval. But tho work of Al. Didron is, in this 
respect, as nearly perfect as can he expected, if wo 
consider the difficulties attendant on the study. 
The loss of some monuments, the imperfect pre- 
servation, or, still worse, the officious alteration, of 
others, will always invest tho science of arclueology 
with a degreo of obscurity. Nor is this very un- 


certainty devoid of its advantageo—at least, of its 
I means of exciting pleasurable feelings. To elicit 
something like rules of criticism from materials so 
variable and uncertain— to place the works of dif- 
ferent ages side by side, ana trace the development 
of man’s handicraft from rudeness to perfection, 
and, in turn, to lament over its retrograde condi- 
tion, when unkindly influences prevailed, and when 
ignoranco and apathy bedimmed the imagination, 
and hold back the pencil of the artist — is surely a 
Htudy most akin to man’s nature, most calculated to 
employ those faculties of discrimination and prefer- 
ence which arc his most distinctive and most va- 
luable characteristiflk 

A taste for mediueval art, not always attended 
with tlie happiest results, has arisen of lato years; 
but, wliatcv er may be our doubts as to a free revival 
of media* val symbolism, it cannot be denied that its 
imprcSbivo quaintness has never been surpassed, 
and that, w ithout adopting its superstitious glamour, 
we may advantageously take a leaf out of the book 
of the middle ages, if wc would make our churches 
cede iustioal in their outward character, if art 
has an,) rightful connexion with religion, (and, as 
the visible exponent of the Beautiful, such a con- 
nexion cannot he denied,) eveiy work becomes 
valuable which places within our reach the parent 
examples of particular *-tyles, which assigns the 
time and origin of those examples, and, by unfold- 
ing tho hisloiy of symbols, teaches us, as we con- 
template tin ir varying and diangeuhlc character, 
to look only to their inward meaning, not, in the 
spirit of iroiioUtry , to iorget the Creator in the 
images of our own device. 

To ritiirn to AI. Didron. llis work, from the 
gnat variety of liis materials, is equal!) useful to 
the architect, the painter, tho sculptor, uud the 
student of history. Nor will those who coutcni plate 
v isiting tin' catheih'als of the continent find it an 
uusuit.nl ile introduction to an acquaintance with 
the statuary and decorations of those wondrous 
monuments of meilitcval industry. But wo have 
one fault to find with our author. Like too many 
of his countrymen, lie talks lightly of serious 
matters. Without wishing to impugn his honest 
belief in the faith he professes, and without in tlie 
slightest degree desiring to Jay a charge of inten- 
tional irrev eivnec, we must express our regret that 
many expressions — harmless enough, no doubt, to 
I'rench cars— Jiavonot been softened in translation. 
If there is one fuult that will keep the w r ork from 
being generally read, it is n freedom of language, 
often approaching flippancy, und conveying the 
idea of a religion of art only, not of a theory of art 
humbly and fitly subservient to the adornment and 
honouring of (toil’s worship 

In other respects, the present publication is quite 
satisfactory. The translator has added many notes 
of n useful character; and flic numerous woodcuts, 
while they are “the identical ones used by M. 
Didron,” (Preface p. iv,) vie with the Trench im- 
pressions for spirit uud accuracy. Altogether, the 
book is a highly interesting one, and deserves the 
attention of all w ho would trace tho rise of mediaeval 
out of the ruins of pagan art — the triumph of Chria- 
tian over heathen ey mboliam. 
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Shakespeare. — In the dearth of literary an- 
nouncement, which characterizes the present period 
of the bookselling world, we may notice somewhat 
fully a gigantic private undertaking, by a literary 

f entleman, whose industry seems unbounded. Mr. 
(alliwell, whoso labours in medieval literature 
are sufficiently well known, has announced his in- 
tention of producing a new odition of Shakespeare, 
in twenty folio volumes, which are to contain entire 
reprints of all the novels and talcs on which the 
plays are founded; copious descriptive notes, 
arch teo logical, biographical, and literary, tending 
to elucidate the poet’s meaning and allusions; 
thus giving the reader an idea of what may have 
been floating through the mind of the poet when 
writing. For this purpose, about a thousand illus- 
trative engravings are to be given, consisting of 
every antique object alluded to, whether of every 
day use in Shakespeare's time, or in that which he 
has fixed as the period of his various dramas ; 
antique vicwBof places named by him; monumental 
effigies or personal relics of characters mentioned. 
So that the works of Shakespeare, the greatest of 
all uninspired authors, may be elucidated by the 
learning of the student ami the pencil of the archaeo- 
logical draughtsman. The selection and superin- 
tendence of the engravings is to be consigned to F. 
W. Faiiuiolt, F.S.A., who, together with Mr. Hal- 
liwcll, has devoted much time and thought to the 
collection of materials at home and abroad. No- 
thing fanciful is to be engraved, or any attempt 
at meretricious picture-making allowed, the en- 
gravings being, in fact, pictorial notes on the 
text of the dramatist. Mr. Halliwell’s intention is 
also to avoid the tiresome controversial notation 
which has now so seriously overlaid the text, and 
to restrict himself to pure elucidation. In this, we 
think, he acts with the best judgment ; for when 
wc consider how the greatest critics have failed in 
their conjectural emendations, we must own to 
much scepticism generally. When Dr. Johnson, 
restricted by the knowledge of Iiih own time, 
writes, in allusion to Shakespeare’s description of 
the hurried workman in “ King John," standing in 
shoes which 

“ His nimble ha«ite 

llad falsely thrust upon contrary feet,” 

and tells us that the mind of the poet, in this 
instance, seems to have been confused by the con- 
fusion he is describing, for that “ each shoe will 
equally fit either foot, ’ he hut betrayH his own 
want of acquaintance with the constant ancient 
custom of shoes being made to fit each foot alone. 
The eminent and learned critic, Bentley, reading 
the lines describing the attendant who 

“ so woe-begone, 

Drew Friam'B curtain in the dead of night," 

having his mind over-filled with classical allusion, 
proposes to give a proper name to the man, and 
“restore” the passage thus : — 

•* • bo Uealegon I! 

Drew Priam’s curtain,” &c. &c. 

A " restoration ” that would not a little surprise 
the hard, could ho again “ revisit the pale glimpses 
of the moon.” But poets themselves have been 
equally unfc rtunntc in their ** emendations.” Wit- 


ness Coleridge, who, in “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” proposes to alter Pistol's language in 
reply to tho immortal Sir John's declaration, that 
Mrs. Page has “ legions of angels” at command ; 
and who says : — 

“ So many devlla entertain. 

And 4 to her boy,* say I.” 

Coleridge would foree a scriptural allusion, im- 
proper in every sense, thus : — ■ 

" Bo many devils enter'd swine , 

And ‘ to her boy,’ Bay I.” 

Dr. Farmer’s anti -poetic temperament induced 
him to consider Bamlct's fine lines — 

“ There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Hough-how them liow wc may," 

as a mere metaphor which occurred to the poet, 
from his familiarity with the phraseology of the 
makers of wooden sLeuxrs, who rough -heuxd, and 
s/ta/wd their ends, for tho use of the townsmen of 
Siratford-on-Avon ! Commentary is, therefore, 
only useful when it is strictly confined to elucidato 
the text from fact alone; and if Mr. Halliwcll and 
Mr. Fairholt, conjointly, will do so, by giving re- 
prints of the literature of the Shakesperian ago 
connected with his dramas, and representations of 
actual objects, places, or persons mentioned by 
him, we shall then possess an edition combining 
the reading of the student and the knowledge of tho 
archive logical draughtsman; undone that will ho 
of great value in clearing absurdities in the text; 
forming also a body of Shakespearian literature and 
illustration, a sort of cyclopedia to which the stu- 
dent may turn with advantage at all times. Such 
a work can, however, only he appreciated and sup- 
ported by tho few, and to them the appeal is made. 
Mr. llalliwcll proposes to publish it for subscribers 
alone, and they are limited to IfiO. The unwearied 
researches of many years Mr. llalliwcll confidently 
hopes will he thus rendered available to combine 
in one edition every source of useful illustration, 
where, “even if there bo something redundant, 
much will remain suggestive of familiar explana- 
tions of obscurities and mere popular uses.” The 
idea is most comprehensive, and we hope to find 
it as completely carried out. 

Mr. Jerdan lias issued tho second part of liis 
interesting autobiography : it : ncludcs the period 
of his life betwocu the years *814 and 1818; con- 
sequently, we are not introduced to many of tho 
celebrities who belong more immediately to our 
own time ; tho value of the work will therefore 
increase as it proceeds. This port is full of va- 
luable gossip : a large number of remarkable per- 
sons are noticod; some of them are introduced 
at full length, of others there are only slight 
sketches; but in all caseB something is givon 
which is worth recording, and ought to be remem- 
bered. Much is new, too — as will be supposed, 
concerning the personnel of the writer. It is only 
just to him to say, that he does not spare himself— 
nay, he is rather more severe than others will be 
on his own “ short-comings ” — his sins of omission 
and commission— his main purpose being, as he 
tolls us, to “ point a moral.” The following passage 
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may be regarded as a key to his design throughout : 
— ■“ If I were writing a romance or a novel, I could 
make my principal oharacter suit the tastes of 
those who admire perfect heroes; but I am endea- 
vouring to write the genuine life, and doscribe the 
motives, springs of action, and reflections of a real 
human being — a mixture of good and evil. I do 
not set up to teaoli as a schoolmaster, but to tell 
the truth, and develops causes and effects, as fairly 
as my philosophy can appreciate them, so as to 
operate in the way of example. I am neither con- 
cealing nor apologizing for what may be wrong, nor 
boasting of better qualities and laudable deeds.” 

Once for all, let us, as among tho many critics to 
whom Mr. Jerdan will now bo subjected, speak of 
liiin in terms rather of affection than of severity — 
certainly of regard, and not of condemnation; hut 
let us not incur the hazard of admitting all tho 
evils he pictures as environing the career of a man 
of letters, because one of the most eminent of the 
professors of literature has been (tile fact is noto- 
rious enough) un prosperous during tin* later years 
of his arduous and useful labours. JVlr. Jerdan oc- 
cupies many pages of this volume to show that 
“ literature is neither appreciated, encouraged, nor 
honoured as it ought to be; and that its professors 
(if dependent altogether upon it) are liable towor.se 
usage and more misfortune than any other intel- 
lectual class in our social scheme.” While we 
admit tho force of the first part of this position, we 
deny its truth as regards tin; second. Mr. Jordan 
is very intimately acquainted with all the intellec- 
tual classes, and surely he ought to know how lew, 
if any, are prosperous, compared with the many 
who have to endure obscurity — it may be poverty 
— it may be want. In this country, it is unques- 
tionable that wealth is everything: rich and 
worthless men are appreciated, encouraged, and 
honoured; a railway speculator, bring surrtwful, 
shall have his testimonial of <£’20,000, while tile 
author of u hundred good and useful hooks shall 
live neglected, and die deserted. But vvliat is true 
of literature is true of science and especially true 
of art. Coses like that of the “inventor of gas," so 
to speak, are numerous enough ; and surely expe- 
rience supplies us with many examples of jiainters 
and sculptors perishing for lack of food ! Mr. 
Jerdan, indeed, gives us a list of artists who are 
living or have died comparatively rich ; and lie 
places such list in contrast with lhat of as many 
men of letters who are living or have died poor. 
But the list is not a correct one. Of artists, he 
names Eastlako, Uwins, Webster, Mad i so, Bovall, 
and Roberts. Sure we are that neither of these 
accomplished painters, heads of their profession, 
can do more than make “ the two ends meet,” 
whilo maintaining in society a portion which they 
are bound to uphold. But wliat shall we say of 

such men as and and sculptors; 

of and and historic painters (the 

blanks may bo very rcudily filled up); men who 
are the admired of the world, but wdio rarely have 
“commissions,” and whose annual incomes seldom 
exceed that of stone-masons and painters and gla- 
ziers. Moreover, bo it remembered, pensions are 
enjoyed by many men of letters : there is not the 
name of a single artist on the list. 

In tho Dublin University Magazine, a story lias 
been commenced by “Tub O’Hara Family.” In 
a brief introduction, it is stated that the tales, which 


became exceedingly popular some twenty years 
ago, and which still retain their hold on public 
favour, were the joint productions of two brothers, 
the youuger of whom, John Banim, a man of 
letters by profession, enjoyed all the fame of the 
authorship, the elder brother having, as it now ap- 
pears, much of the toil. Mr. Michabl Banim was, 
and perhaps is, in trade in Kilkenny, the native city 
of both. Mr. John Banim, a most industrious and 
most meritorious labourer in the fieldB of litera- 
ture, suffered terribly from ill-liealth. During the 
latter years of his life, ho wob able to do very 
little, and a pension was accorded to him, which, 
after his dentil, was, in part, continued to his 
daughter, since dead, and subsequently to his wife. 
Banim was a man of veritable genius : his first 
effort was a joint production, the tragedy of “ Da- 
mon and Pythias, with Mr. Shiel, whose share of 
the work was, wc imagine, small. He toiled hardly 
and earnestly, and in the midst of serious difficul- 
ties, in London; and at length, worn out, of a 
surety, with overwork, he returned to his nativo 
home, to die, in the prime of life — that is to say, in 
its prime as regards the number of his years. 
V\ e rejoice to find that his brother is resuming tho 
pen lie had so long luid aside. The story referred 
to- Clough I' torn ; or, the Stone of Destiny — 
begins well, with vigour and pathos: wo expect 
to find in it another valuable contribution to the 
rich store of Irish works of fiction. 

Wf. believe there never was a more literary 
family than the StrickluudH — inhabiting an old 
mansion in Suffolk, and having abundant leisure, 
aud active, as well as refined, minds. These ladies 
commenced their career as authors, whon “the 
annuals” were in bud, and some of Miss Strick- 
land’s first historic efforts are to be found in tho 
pages of The Souvenir and The Amulet. Since then, 
we believe, tw o or three of the younger ladies have 
married, but others still reside in their ancestral 
hall ; and Mrs. Traill, who, we remember, wrote 
some pretty and playful cbildi'cn’s stories, lias just, 
from her home in the far west, sent us over a very 
charming book for the young, called The Canadian 
C 'rusofs, a tale of the liiee Luke Plains ; and a very 
pretty tale it is, full of interest and information — 
no more agreeable present could be made to 
tho»e who, in the early spring of life, are about to 
leave the old, for the New World, than The Canadian 
Crusoe*. The illustrations are drawn with Mr. 
Harvey’s well-known taste and spirit ; but why will 
lie persist in putting “old heads oil young shoul- 
ders,” an operation declared to be “ impossible,” 
and which, when Mr. llarvey makes it possible, is 
anything but pleasant. 

The Reverend Theodore Alvis Buckley, B.A., 
of Christ Church, is one of those who, ministering 
to the call for cheap and concentrated translations 
from “ the old masters,” bos literally produced as 
many books, almost in his minority, as would 
occupy the life-long years of those who laboured at 
translations Home forty years ago. But his labours 
are not limited to translations only; ho has made 
himself a reputation amongst our periodicals as a 
writer of brilliant fiction — and is altogether gifted 
with the power of rapid composition and quick per- 
ception — which, added to his learning and imagi- 
nation, give him great advantages over many. 
He has just published a volume Ancient Cities of 
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the World \ which conveys, particularly to tho young 
student, n great doal of information in a small com- 
pass. The illustrations are of average excellence, 
and the volume is got up so as to make it a pleasant 
«* han d-book ” of history. 

The Calling and Responsibilities of a Governess , 
by Amica. Messrs. Longman have just published 
a little volume under the above comprehensive 
title. We intend to revert to it hereafter, as a key 
unlocking some of our own thoughts on the same 
subject, and a valuable key it is. The Calling of a 
Governess is, indeed, important. Arnica is anxious 
to draw attention to it, and has devoted not only 
much thought, but much sympathy, to tho “ class ” 
governess. We can safely recommend the book, 
and have reason to 'believe that, in the second 
edition, which wc imagine will soon be called for, 
tho author will extend her observations, and add 
considerably to the <c list of works,” which she 
considers should be known to “a governess.'’ 
While we feel inclined to draw our pencil through 
the list of “ Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ” books, wo 
would wish to substitute “ Hannah More's Essays,” 
and Miss Edgeworth’s “ Treatise on Female Educa- 
tion ; ” from these a very perfect system might 
be formed — certainly no female library could be 
considered complete without the works of Maria 
Edgeworth— but as we intend returning to this 
subject, we take our leave of it for the present 

Freemasons’ Female School.— The opening of 
this school, ut Wandsworth, took place on the ‘2nd of 
August, with various forms and ceremonies — some 
of them peculiar to tlic numerous and powerful body 
of men by whom the institution iH suppoited. It 
was originally tanned by Chevalier Ruspim, a man 
of some note in his day, in the I31aekfriars-road, at 
that time a suburb of London, ns Wandsworth now is. 
The school has been removed to a purer atmosphere 
and a less crowded district ; it is now about four 
miles from the actual metropolis; hut who shall 
say where the next generation may find it — 
perhaps as completely surrounded by houses, toil, 
and traffic as the Wackfriars-rond of to-day. Tho 
ceremony of its inauguration was peculiarly im- 
posing. The freemasons are rarely seen in full 
costume ; there was consequently novelty as well 
as interest in the proceedings, enhanced by the 
consideration that between seventy and eighty 
young girls were there— to he moulded for the 
hereafter. I T p wards of one thousand ladies and 
gentlemen dined together, under a huge tent, 
when all the arrangements consequent upon the 
removal of the school had been gone through, and 
were concluded. During the proceedings, a very 
charming little girl repeated the following lines, 
which had been written for the occasion by Mr. 
S. C. llall, at the request of the secretary : — 

M Here, from the home your mercies giro. 

The voice of prayer and pr.iise ascends; 

Here, where In hope you bid us live, 

We thank our God, and blend our friends ! 

“ We thank and bless them, while wo know 
Who bade these generous hearts abound ; 

And whence these streams of goodness How— 

By those masonic signs around 1 


“ Signs that to manhood, age, and yoethv 
Speak of masonic claims, and call 
To learn the great eternal truth. 

That ono Grand Mabtea loveth all ! 

“ Here shall the weak sweet shelter find ; 

Here, safe from want, and far from strife. 

We gather strength to meet mankind, 

And arm us for the fight with life. 

“ You found us poor, you give us wealth. 

That time may touch, yet ne’er decay ; 

Knowlodgo and prudence, temperance, health i 
Such are the gifts you give to-day I 

“ You plant, with hope and faith and prayer. 

That the young trees may grow; and you 
May know them by the fruit they bear. 

Grateful and healthful, pure and true ! 

“Such the reward — nor moro nor less — 

To which your future hope extends, 

From children whom to- day > ou bless 
With homes, protectors, toachcrs, friends I 

“ Asking tho help of God on high. 

To guide the young, the poor, the weak ; 

Shall wo not try, nor vainly try, 

To give the recompense you seek I 

“ May the Great Architect, whose care 
For youth you imitate to-day ; 

May Ho, whose ministers you are. 

Hear our young voices as wc pray I 

“ And from his mercy-scat above 

Klcsri you with all things pure and good, 

With homes of plenty, peace, and love— 

And bless your bond of brotherhood ! 

Photography. — The science of photography has, 
within the lu^t few years, attained such a position 
as a “ handmaid” to the arts, if the term may be 
permitted, and such varied and infinite amusement 
is afforded to those who e*say to use “the pencil of 
the sunbeam,” that any information respecting it 
finds a general welcome. Hitherto, the practice 
of photography has been comparatively limited, by 
the restrictions placed upon it liy the patentee, 
Mr. Fox Talbot, of I .acock Abbey; these restric- 
tions operating most powerfully, also, against any 
improvements which the scientific discoveries of 
others might bring to bear upon the subject, and 
which, in other countries, have been the means of 
perfecting it to a degree utterly unknown among 
ourselves. For a long time past, efforts have been 
made to induce the patentee to relinquish his rights, 
which he Iirh at length consented to do, except in 
the case of taking photographic portraits for sale. 
’1 his branch of the science Mr. Talbot still re- 
serves to himself, and to those who receive licenses 
from him. The resignation of the patent will be 
heartily welcomed by all who take an interest in 
this beautiful art, which we shall now soon expect 
to see advancing most successfully. Its application 
to the useful, as well as the mere ornamput&l, is now 
in a fair way of being tested fully. 

Count D’Oiisav.— A inan of no ordinary mind 
and character has passed from tho living world in 
tho person of Count D'Orsay. While the influence 
of his name gave a reputation to what many would 
consider as only the frivolities of life, the influence 
of his genius was exerted most energetically and 
worthily, in tho arts of painting and sculpture; 
while the warmth of his heart ever opened his hand 
ou behalf of the needy and distressed. Thoy will 
most lament his loss who knew him best. 
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THE CAPTIVE CHIEFS OF MOUNT LEBANON; 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT Ot 

MY MISSION TO EGYPT IN 1041. 

(By the Author of “Reminiscences in Syria,” tbc. < be.) 

* Thcnco over Egypt’s palmy groves, 

Her grots and sepulch^i# of kings, 

The exiled spirit sighing roves.” 

Moons. 

lair, often turned to bay, and showed his teeth, % 
as ho slowly retired towards the south, along 
the route, followed by the pilgrim Mecca 
caravans. 

Although in so southern a latitude, the vici- 
nity of the high mountain ranges — some of 
them perpetually covered with snow — renders 
the winters in these regions often rigorous in 
the extreme. It was during this inclement 
season of the year that the Egyptians effected 
their harassing retreat ; and the sufferings ex- 
perienced by them, from cold, from exposure, 
and from want of supplies, are said to have 
been most severe ; whilst every straggler was 
cut off by the Bedawecs of the Desert, and by 
tho mountaineers of the Houran and of Na- 
plouse, who showed no mercy to their former 
oppressors, and were themselves visited with 
feurful retribution whenever they happened to 
fall into the power of their foes ; — for Ibrahim 
Paslia — never proverbial for humanity — was 
rendered more bloodtliirsty and ferocious 
than ever by his recent reverses, and the con- 
stant hardships and sufferings to which he was 
exposed. 

Having reached the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea, he crossed the Jordan, and, by a well- 
executed feint oil Jerusalem, he managed to 
gain a little breathing time, and succeeded in 
partly concentrating his forces in tho arid dis- 
trict of the Wady-el-Ghor, to the southward 
of the Dead Sea ; hut the main body of the 
Turkish army was already crossing the plains 
of Sharon, whilst a strong column (to which I 
had recently been attached), after occupying 
Jerusalem, had debouched from tho detiles of 
Hebron. A collision was daily expected, tho 
results of which would probably have been 
doubtful ; for the “ morale ” of the Turks was 
at a low ebb, and they still recollected with 
nwc their conqueror at Beilan, at Homs, at 
Kutayah, and Nezib. 

Such was the state of things, when commu- 
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The protracted negotiations relative to the 
“ Eastern Question” had at last ended in an 
appeal to arms. During the summer of 1840, 
the “integrity” of the Turkish empire was 
upheld, Ibruhim Pasha was arrested in his 
victorious course, and the Egyptians were 
driven by British broadsides from all their 
strongholds on the coast of Africa. 

Commodore Napier, after capturing Saida — 
tho far-famed Sidon of the Phoenicians — had 
effected n landing to the northward of Beyrout, 
boldly sealed the mountains of Lebanon, and, 
with a mixed and greatly inferior force, at- 
tacked and defeated the terrible, and hitherto 
unconqucrcd, Ibrahim Pasha, in his apparently 
impregnable position, amidst the rocky heights 
of Boharscf. 

The Commodore was, however, recalled, in 
the midst of his brilliant success. Ibrahim 
Pasha, unpursued by his conquerors, was 
allowed sullenly to withdraw across the Anti- 
Libanus, but was greatly harassed on his w ay 
by the exasperated mountaineers; and after 
committing unheard-of atrocities during his 
retreat — whose course was marked with tiro 
and blood — he at last concentrated his broken 
forces at Damascus, for the purposo of falling 
back again upon Gaza, by way of the lied Sea. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish forces, which had 
already been concentrated at Beyrout, w T cro 
following tho Egyptians in a parallel direc- 
tion along the coast : the mountains of Naplousc ' 
intervening between the hostile armies; and 
into this rugged district I had been sent, with 
a roving commission and some irregular troops, 
with directions to excite its wild population to 
arms; to organize-— as I best could — its savage 
mountaineers, and hang on the flank and rear 
of the Egyptians, in order to harass them in 
their retreat, to cut off their communications 
and intercept their supplies. 

Ibrahim left Damascus in the height of 
winter, and like a wounded lion seeking his 

VOL. i. N. s. 
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mentions were received from Commodore Na- 
pier, at Alexandria, informing us that his 
convention with Mehemet Ali had been ratified 
l>y the allied powers, and that the war was 
therefore at an end. 

During the period of Ibrahim Pasha’s ty- 
rannical sway in Syria, he had kidnapped and 
transmitted to Egypt some of the most influen- 
tial Druse and Maronitc sheikhs and emu’s — 
the hereditary chieftains and princes of Mount 
Lebanon — and these unfortunate men, after 
enduring every indignity, were sent by Me- 
liemet Ali to w r ork at his gold mines in Sennuar : 
a remote province in the far interior of Africa, 
situated under the torrid zone, near the supposed 
• sources of the Eahr-e-Abiad, or White Nile. 
Rut who — may the uninitiated reader, per- 
haps, ask — were these “sheikhs” and “emirs” 
— who and what were the “ Druses” and “ Ma- 
ronites,” of which mention is lien* made ? 

A detailed account of the Muronilcs and the 
Druses may be found in a work I published 
on Syria, some years ago; * hut a few words of 
explanation on the immediate subject in ques- 
tion may not be deemed here quite out of place. 

Amongst the various tribes constituting the 
motley population of Mount Lebanon, the 
Maronites and the Druses take the lead. 

The Maronites arc Catholic Christians, ac- 
knowledging, under certain restrictions, the 
sway of Rome. Their origin is said to ha\c 
been derived from a hermit of the name of 
Murounius, who, in the sixth century (a period 
when religious controversy w as nlrcudy carried 
to a great extent between Rome and the Low er 
Empire), lived on the hanks of the Orontes, 
and who, by the penances and mortifications 
which he underwent, gained muny followers, 
with whom ho strenuously supported the 
interests of Rome against the encroachments 
of the Greek church. The latter proved, how- 
ever, too powerful, and obliged Marounius and 
his disciples to take refuge in those mountains, 
which, under their own princes, or “ emirs,” 
the Maronites occupy to the present day; 
subject, however, and paying yearly tribute to 
the Porto ; which circumstance w'tis the osten- 
sible pretext of the invasion of their rocky 
fastnesses by Ibrahim Pasha and liis troops. 

The Maronites occupy all the highest ridges 
of the Lebanon, from the vicinity of Tripoli to 
the neighbourhood of Ecyrout; the province 
of the Keshrouan being the head-quarters of 
the tribe. 

The Druses, though less numerous than the 


* Vidt Lieut -Colonel E. Napier’s u ll miniuccncc* 
of Fyna." Vul. 1. clmp iv. 


Maronites, are a powerful and far more warlike 
race. They chiefly inhabit the southern range 
of hills, extending from Rcyroutto Sidon, along 
the Syrian coast. Although idolaters, whoso 
origin, belief, and religious ceremonies con- 
tinue to be enveloped in avail of the profound- 
est mystery, they outwardly adhere to many 
Mahometan rites and customs. Their chiefs aro 
denominated “ sheikhs,” a title frequently also 
assumed by the descendants of the Prophet. 

One of the most influential of these sheikhs, 
Hamoud-abou-Neked, w’as amongst the number 
of the mountain chiefs, w ho, us already related, 
had been treacherously captured by Ibrahim 
Pusha, and banished into the far interior of 
Central Africa. 

Now, it wus one of the stipulations of tho 
Commodore — forming part of his convention 
with Mehemet Ali — that all those captive 
sheikhs and emirs should be immediately libe- 
rated; and as he took especial interest in the 
w cliare of the former gallant allies of his glo- 
rious mountain eumpuign, he obtained for mo 
the appointment of seeing this portion of the 
treaty duly carried into effect. 

I accordingly left the late sccno of war, em- 
barked near Gaza in one of her Majesty’s 
steamers, and repaired without delay to Alex- 
andria, where, being furnished with tlio 
requisite credentials, I proceeded immediately 
on my mission in search of the captive chiefs. 

In those days, the giant hand of steam 
exerted not its influence on the turbid waters 
of the mighty Nile; and, not being favoured 
by a northerly breeze, tlie kunjah, or river- 
bout, in which I lmd embarked, was slowly 
und laboriously trucked by its crew of Arab 
fellahs against the stream. It appeared to mo 
that difficulties were purposely thrown in my 
way ; and, on arriving at Cairo, I heard that 
orders had been previously sent for the relcaso 
of the mountain chiefs, who were already said 
to have reached Abou llamcd, in their pro- 
gress towards Cairo, where, it w T as added, they 
would consequently very shortly arrive. 

The reports I received, w eJo however so 
contradictory, that I wus somewhat puzzled 
whut to believe, and how to act. If I pro- 
ceeded further up the Nile, I might possibly 
miss the party I was in search of : it struck 
me, from tho conduct of the Egyptian authori- 
ties at Cairo, and from the opposition I encoun- 
tered, that they had received instructions to 
buftlo me, if possible, in my design. Where- 
upon, sending trusty scouts, both by the river 
and the desert, I impatiently waited at Cairo 
for further intelligence of my intended charge. 
Meanwhile, I occupied myself in visiting 
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the many wonders of this celebrated place — 
wonders which have been by abler pens so 
often and so well described, that their recapi- 
tulation might probably bo considered as 
superfluous. Whilst thus employed, I had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
man to whose military genius, Ibrahim Pasha 
was said to be indebted for all his conquests 
and victories over the Turks. I allude to tho 
French general: Sdve,moro commonly known 
as Solyman Pasha, formerly a colonel in Napo- 
leon’s army, and who, like many others, had, 
at the termination of tho continental war, 
sought and made his fortune in the East ; and, 
in the service of Mchemet Ali, had attained 
tho highest military rank, with a degree of 
reputation which has extended fur and wide. 

Whilst Ibrahim Pasha, on tho termination 
of the war, had embarked part of his troops at 
Gaza, Solyman Pasha, with the left column, 
the baggage, the women, and followers of tho 
Egyptian army, traversed the Arabian desert ; 
and, after enduring great privations and hard- 
ships, conducted his force to Cairo, by the 
circuitous route of Akabali and of Suez. 

This movement he effected during the period 
of my residence at Cairo, and I rode out into 
the desert, to witness the return of this portion 
of tho Egyptian army— having already beheld 
part of it at Gazu. 

Solyman’s cump was pitched some distance 
to the eastward of the city: on the day of 
my visit, a largo body of cavulry had just 
arrived, amongst which wus a fine regiment of 
lancers; and as I admired tho steadiness of 
these veteran warriors, weather-beaten by the 
effects of a long winter cumpaign — bronzed by 
tho heat of the desert sand — still suffering 
from thirst, and all tho hardships and priva- 
tions of a long and weary march, I could not 
avoid comparisons between them and the 
Ottoman troops — comparisons which proved fur 
from favourable to the latter — or speculating 
on the chances the Turks would have had of 
experiencing a defeat, had u general engage- 
ment taken place, before the Commodore’s con- , 
vention proclaimed tho war to be at un end. 

Solyman' Pasha received me with the cordial 
frankness of a soldier : ere many days had 
passed, I was an honoured guest at his princely 
abode, in the suburbs of Old Cairo, and feted 
with all that hospitality for which he was so 
renowned. Although outwardly professing 
tho Mahometan faith, the old veteran still liked 
his glass of good wine : and many a bottlo of 
“Chateau-Morgaux” and “Lafitte” did we 
broach together, whilst comparing notes on 
the events of the last campaign* 


The hardships endured by the Egyptian 
army, during their winter retreat from Da- 
mascus, he compared with those experienced 
by the French when retiring from Moscow, in 
their fatal Kussian campaign ; whilst the sub- 
sequent sufferings of his own column, enoum- 
bered as ho was with women, children, and 
camp-followers, during the march across the 
desert — from tho excessive heat and want of 
water — he described as being most intense; 
“ cea chiem de Bedouins' 1 as lie termed them, 
constantly hovering on Ills flanks, and, not- 
withstanding the peace which had been 
| proclaimed, indiscriminately plundering and 
murdering every straggler from his ranks; 
and small mercy did they, if captured, expe- 
rience in return : being invariably put to death 
upon the spot. 

“My blood bo upon thy head, oh, Pasha!" 
was the dying speech of a Bedouin sheikh, who 
had fallen into Solyman ’s unrelenting grasp. 

“ Allah, oh, Sheikh ! shall be the judge between 
us !” was the Pashu’s reply, ns tho Arab’s head, 
on the given signal, rolled ou the desert sand. 

And, now, after all theso sufferings — after 
unheard and untold-of scenes of hardships, of 
wretchedness, of bloody deeds and death — did 
tho veteran warrior fully enjoy the endearments 
of domestic bliss. 

lie had, I well remember, two fine young 
children, of whom he appeared to ho most 
fond. Their mother was a Greek, whom he 
had rescued from the brutality of his soldiers, 
at the back, by the Egyptians, of some town 
in the Moreu, during the war of independence 
in Greece, ller story was most romantic; but 
the particulars I cannot now recal, further 
than his beautiful captive, by her charms and 
amiability, soon acquired unbounded influcnco 
over her master, and became the sultana of his 
bureau, according to the Mahometan forms of 
the Marriage Act. 

Solyman’s children and myself at last bccamo 
great friends ; hut their mother I never had an 
opportunity to behold, though particularly 
anxious so to do ; for the old w arrior — at least 
in this respect — was steadfast to the injunc- 
tions of his adopted creed ! 

Most pleasantly did a residence of somo 
duration at Cuiro rapidly pass away, till tho 
arrival of the emirs and sheikhs, of whom I 
had been sent in quest; but my stay was doomed 
to be still further prolonged, for the “authori- 
ties" would not suffer the exiles to depart, until 
tho viceroy had been made acquainted with 
their arrival, and another order had been re- 
ceived for their transmission to Alexandria, 
thence to embark with me for llcyrout. 

o 2 
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Tiic number of these mountain chieftains, 
who had thus — -through the untiring exertions 
of Commodore Napier — been released from a 
state of slavery and suffering, amounted to 
eleven, besides forty-one attendants; but se- 
veral had already perished during their cap- 
tivity in the burning region of Kordoian. 
Amongst others who had succumbed to the 
united influence of accumulated hardships, and 
the effocts of an ungenial clime, was the Emir 
Yousouf, of El Haded: a scion of the regal 
family of Slicliab, a near relative of the Emir 
Ecsliir, or Grand Prince of the Mountain, and 
whose death I regretted the more, being on 
terms of intimacy with his family, from whom 
I had experienced great hospitality, and to 
whom I should now r have to communicate this 
sad intelligence, after having held out to them 
hopes of shortly escorting bock the young emir 
to his mountain home — to the arms of his uged 
mother, and of his fond and beautiful sisters, 
Zuleika and Chefi Shekab. 

This unforeseen delay in permitting the de- 
parture of my charges, was, as may be imagined, 
most severely felt by them, anxious as they 
were to return to their native homes, anil, 
moreover, destitute as they found themselves 
of even the common necessaries of life ; lor, on 
their arrival at Cairo, they were without any 
pecuniary resources — positively in mgs — hud 
been all promiscuously thrust into a sort of 
deserted caravanserai, and, when I first \isitcd 
them in this dreary abode, were most scantily 
provided with even the coarsest food. 

On entering their prison — for the wretched 
den in which I found them could only be con- 
sidered as such — it was affecting to behold the 
abject and squalid misery to which a state of 
suffering and destitution had reduced these 
gallant mountain chiefs, who, a few months 
previously, might have been considered the 
“ flower of chivalry” of their native hills. 

With tears of gratitude streaming fi-orn many 
an eye, they crowded around, and, in the 
flowery language of the East, hailed me us 
their deliverer — as the messenger of safety 
sent by their saviour, the “ Commodoro el 
Kibeer ” * 

The sufferings which, whilst in captivity, 
they had endured, were described as having 
been horrible in the extreme; nor did their 
appearance belie the statement of what they 
had gone through : pale, wan and emaciated, 
and — as I have before said — in rags, it was 
pitiable to behold these princes of their native 
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land, huddled up like so many convicted felons, 
in tho damp and denuded cells of tho ruined 
| old caravanserai, which had .been so inhospit- 
ably appropriated for their temporary abode. K 

On leaving them, I went immediately to tho 
Governor of Cairo, represented the state of 
misery and destitution in which I had found 
tho emirs, and requested they might be re- 
moved to a residence more suitable to their 
rank,* supplied with money and with clothes, 
und with a sufficiency of wholesome food to 
enable them to exist, until tho required per- 
mission should be obtained for them to depart. 

The promises made to my request, were, as 
usual with eastern officials, most profuse, but 
were never earned into effect, except as re- 
garded the article of food. 

In my frequent visits to the unfortunate 
chiefs — for I made a point of being as much as 
possible with them — I ever received some fresh 
accounts of all that they had endured. I did 
my best to cheer and encourage them with the 
prospect of immediate release, and next of a 
speedy return with me, to their long-wished-for 
mountain homes. My endeavours to sooth and 
comfort them were, however, all in vain ; for, 
with one single exception, they appeared broken 
spirited, and completely prostrated both in 
body and in mind. This exception was a noble- 
looking old Druse chieftain : the Sheikh Abou 
Xeked, of J)kair-cl-Kliainar, or Palace of tho 
Moon. This sturdy old fellow', with his long, 
white beard, piercing black eye, and hawk’s- 
bill nose, was a fine specimen of the ancient 
and noble race from whence lie had derived his 
source. Although apparently verging on se- 
venty years of age, his spirit uppeared os 
unbroken as was his tall, sinewy, and manly 
frame ; still full of strength and vigour, soldier- 
like and erect. Nothing daunted or depressed 
by what he had undergone, and what he still 
underwent, the old sheikh philosophically 
smoked his calcoon, and, although in tatters 
like the rest, looked and showed himself, 
under all his misfortunes, worthy of his rank 
und of his name. 

I have said that with this single* exception, 
the whole party of w'hom I w’os about to tako 
charge, uppeared to be all equally depressed. 
There was, however, another individual in tho 
group, whoso appearance, though strongly 
contrasting with that of the warlike and 
venerable-looking Shickh, appeared equally to 
set at nought all the cares and sorrows of this 
world. 

This was a little negro boy, who had been cap- 
tured at one of the periodical tl slave hunts,” in 
the remotest parts of tho Kordofan, purchased by 
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the Emir Hydcr of Solymah, on bis late release 
from captivity, in the golden mines of Scitnaar, 
and who, although so recently dragged away 
from his country, his kindred, and his home, 
smiled unconcernedly at his fate, and with tho 
buoyant and thoughtless Bpirit of childhood, 
appeared to set at nought that state of exile in 
a far distant land, and tho perpetual state of 
slavery, to which he now appeared inevitably 
doomed. But as I shall have hereafter much 
to say about this young “ Ethiopian Slave,” I 
now return to the more immediato occurrences 
of my present narrative. The long wished-for 
order from Mehcmct Ali for 'our departure, at 
last arrived, though not without the active in- 
tercession of tho Commodore, to whom I was 
obliged to write ; I found myself at Alex- 
andria, with my party of mountain chiefs, and 
then flattering myself all further delays and 
difficulties must be at an end, I addressed a 
letter — of which tho following is a translation 
— to the Grand Prince of Mount Lebanon, the 
Emir Bcshir Cassim. 

Alexandria, 28th February, 1841. 

Prince, — I have the honour to inform your High- 
ness, that according to instructions from Commodore 
Napier, I came to Egypt at the termination of the 
war, for the purpose of taking bock to their own 
country some of your Highness's subjects : the 
Emirs and Shiokhs of Mount Lebanon, who hod been 
sent by the viceroy of Egypt as captives to Scnnaar. 

I met these high-born rliiefs at Cairo, in a state 
of great destitution ; difficulties and delays were 
thrown in the way of my departure with them, 


which difficulties were at last set aside through the 
intervention of Commodore Napier, who was, for- 
tunately, still at Alexandria, ana to whom I was at 
last obliged to apply on the subject. The Commo- 
dore has finally obtained an order from the Pasha, 
that the chiefs should be supplied with money, and 
everything suitable to their rank, and that an Egyp- 
tian steamer, or roan of war, iB to be placed at my 
disposal, in which I may convey them back to Bey- 
rout; when I hope shortly to be enabled to have tne 
honour of presenting, in person, to your Highness, 
ali these illustrious personages who have been com- 
mitted to my charge, and of whom 1 beg to enclose 
a list; but I am grieved to be obliged to report the 
death of tho youthful Emir Yousouf Solyman She- 
hab, of El Haded, who fell a victim to fevor and to 
the heat of the climate to which ho was exposed. 

Commodore Napier leaves this to-day for Mar- 
moricc, and requests me to express to your High- 
ness every sentiment of respect on‘ his part. 

* * * * * 

This communication concluded with the usual 
high-flown compliments of the east, and with 
the following list of the Emirs and Sheikhs of 
Mount Lebanon, who had survived their cap- 
tivity in Scnnaar, and whom I subsequently 
took buck to their mountain homes:— 

Emir Fuour of Abaye, Emir Faris of tho Wad-d- 
Sharoor, Emir Mahmoud of the Wad-d-Sharoor — 
all of the Shehnb family. 

Emir llydcr of Solymah, in the district of Met- 
ton; Emir Ali of Brumanoli, in the district of 
Motion — of the Kyad Boy family. 

Emir Abdallah of Falouyah — of the Mourad 
family. 

Emir Ali of Dcskintali — of the Paris family. 

Sheikh Niekoula Kasim of Kesrouan. and tho 
Druse Sheikh : Hamoud-Ahou-Neked of Dhair-el- 
Khamar, his son — and Sheikh Abbas Nckcd. 


VERGISZ MEIN NIC1IT. 

From the German. 


IiY JOIIX Fit AN CIS WALLER, LL.D. 

Forget me not! 

0 loved one, whom my tongue 
Now may not. name; 

For whom I weave this song, 

To whom my love proclaim. 

In tears thy absence oft I mourn, 
AVith prayers I watch for tliy return : 
Forget me not! 

Forget me not! — 

When in the joyous crowd, 

Young hands shall wind 
A prawn of honour proud 
Around thy brows to bind; 

My guardian-spirit thou shalt hear. 
Whistling softly in thine ear, 

Forget me not! 
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Forget mo not I 

And when, perchance, thine heart 
New passions move, 

And thy fond lips impart 
To other oars thy love, 

Ah ! I conjure thee, by the power 
Of my love, that trying hour — 

Forgot me not ! 

Forget me notl 
Even if hard fate dccreo 
That. I should live, 

Severed for nyc from thee, 

And through long years survive. 
Time, in my heart, shall work no change, 
Ah! let thine heart, where’er thou range, 
Forget me not ! 

Forget me not! 

Yet ere my youth shall pass, 

Should i loath’s chill hand 
Shatter for me Life’s glass, 

And waste its half-run sands; 

My latest lueatli before I die, 

Shall to thy spirit loudly sigh, 

Forget me not ! 

Forget me not! 

And if, when life is o’er, 

The dark way trod, 

We meet upon that shore 
Where shines the light of God. 

Ah! then at last my heart no more, 

Of thine shall anxiously implore, 

Forget me not ! 


ANNIE OJtMK." 

IIOW ANNIE OR ME WAS SETTLED IN LIKE, AND WHAT WE DID TO IIKT.P TT ON. 
IIY IIER AUNT, MISS It \CTIEL SINCLAIR, MANTUA-MAKER, LASSWADE. 


(Communicated by the Author of si Maryarct Maitland Ac. Ac.) 


Chapter VI. 

AVe sat. together in tin’s manner for, I think, 
about half an hour, waiting till Annie should 
coinc in ; Lcxio with her hands clasped round 
her knees, gripping them tight, and looking 
into the lire, without once moving; while I 
was looking at her, and crying quietly to my- 
self, and aye giving the other look behind mo 
at the door, and listening to every sound with- 
out, thinking it might be the footstep of that 
misguided bairn. I wearied sore for her every 

* Concluded from page 139. 


minute, and yet when a step pa feed the door 
which I had fancied in the distance was hers, 
I was glad ; for even though I could not but 
condemn her as much as Lexic, I could not 
bear that slio should have tho burden of all 
Lcxic’s hitter w’ords. Poor thing! poor foolish, 
misguided thing ! to think thcro could over bo 
any happiness proceeding out of tho like of 
this— a wooing begun hidelins, with, may-be, 
deceit, as well as stealth — that I should speak 
ro of Annie Ormo! and clean against the 
known opinions and special wishes of her 
nearest friends. But I was not angry ; I was 
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grieved to my very heart. Neither, I think, 
was Lexie to coll angry j but she could- keep 
up an appearance of it better than me. 

At last I did hear her ; I could not bo mis- 
taken — there was not another foot in Lasswadc 
had music in it like Annie’s, and she was 
Binging low, as she came, an old tunc. The 
poor thing t it was “ Kind llobin lo’cs me,” as 
I discerned when she passed the window ; and 
thankful was I to think that Lexie, having no 
taste for music, would not notice what it was ; 
but, for myself, I know all the tunes in the 
countxy, I think, good or bad. 

Bcenic, I suppose, had been watching at tlio 
door, for Annie came in in a moment, and I 
never heard her rap. She had taken off her 
bonnet in tho passage, and came in with it 
swinging in .her hand, and her face had u 
thought more colour than usual, and her eyes 
were shining as I never saw them .shine before. 
Indeed, she was just looking happy and bright, 
as it might be supposed she should look, coming 
in from the clear fresh air of such a night, 
and did not seem to have a shadow of fear 
about her. 

The first thing that seemed to strike her 
when she came into the room was the vay we 
were sitting, and the trouble upon our laces. 
She paused in her singing, and stood still a 
moment at tho door. “ Auntie ltechie, is there 
anything wrong?” said Annie Ornie. 

“ Oh ! Annie Onne, my bonnic bairn !” said 
I, but I could not say another word. 

“Put your question to me, Annie Onne — 
I’ll answer you,” said Lexie ; and come here 
before me, and lay away your bonnet : you need 
not spoil the good ribbons, though ye’ve spoilt 
a better thing — for I have something to ask 
of you.” 

Annie come forward in a surprised way, and 
luid down her bonnet on tho top of the milli- 
nery box. I was wringing my hands, and 
pleading with my sister; but Annie came 
quietly, and stood before her, crossing her 
hands like a bairn waiting for its questions, 
and looking as innocent and peaceable as if , 
she were only going to say Effectual Calling ; 
though I did observe — but it might bo only 
tho surpriso, and Lcxic’s look at licr — a blush 
spreading over all her face. 

“ Annie Orme,” said my sister, rising high 
in her seat, and looking so like a judge that 
my heart trembled for Annie; “ you’ve heard 
us speak of your mother, and how she threw 
herself away, and how she died. Since your 
mother diod, Annie Orme, have you ever felt 
tho want of her P Has anybody grudged you a 
single thing, if it were even piny or pleasure, 


or the vanities of youth P Has any mortal ever 
bidden you work except when you liked, or 
trysted you with any hardship P You’ve had os 
good schooling as Losswade could give you ; 
you’re as much thought of os any lady in tho 
place; and I’m sure there’s no lady in tho 
place whose garments have gotten so much 
painB bestowed on them as yours ; besides that, 
your Aunt Itcchio there, like a foolish person 
as she has been all her life, has made herself 
nothing better than a lady’s maid to pleasure 
you. I ask you, Annie Orme, what you ever 
wanted that you did not get, or what thing 
ever was put upon you that you were not 
pleased with P Ho you hear me, Annie Onne P ” 

“ Yes, aunt,” said Annie ; and now she put 
her hands behind her, and drooped down her 
head, but she said not a word more. 

“ Oh, Lexio !” said I, “ have compassion on 
her ; she’s little Annie’s bairn.” 

My sister turned her head round to me with 
a start, and gave me a glance which made me 
hide my face. “She’s little Annie’s bairn,” 
said Lexie; “do you mind what Annie Sin- 
clair was, that ye dare to put me in mind of 
her now ? Tho brightest spirit and the bonniest 
face in sight of the Pentlnnds. But what did 
she do ? She went away, and married a man — 
a man no more to he compared to herself than 
tho Esk water is to tlic Firth; and his evil 
ways and his mean manners broke her heart, 
and. she died. Wc were but girls ourselves, 
Keeliie Sinclair, and Annie was younger than 
us. But you put me in mind of her when I 
am here admonishing her daughter. You will 
make me daft between you. Annie Sinclair 
lost, and Annie Orme lost — and what’s to be- 
come of you and me?” 

I did not answer; I was crying to myself 
sore; and Lcxic’s voice was very shrill and 
high, as if but for pride she would fain have 
cried too. But, for all that, I glunced up at 
Annie Omie; a single tear was stealing down 
her cheek, and her (yes were full; hut she 
wns looking at Lexie steadfastly, and my 
heart was comforted by her face. 

“ Aunt Lexie — ” said Annie Ormo. 

“ Whisht ! ” said my sister, “ dinna let one 
evil bring another ; — do not say to me, Annie, 
a word that is not true. Its no story I've 
heard — I saw it with my own ccn ; and you 
liavo been keeping trystos with this man the 
whole summer through, in spite of his place 
and youns — in spite of kenning that this was 
what I could not bear — in spite of our trust in 
you. It was time, I say, Annio Orme, high 
time, wc had found out what kind of walks yon 
took on the water-side.” 
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Ann in put up her hand to her flushed face, 
and the tears came down one after another, 
till it was all I could do to keep my arms from 
her. “Aunt Lexie, dinua be angry/’ said 
poor Annie, and there always came the other 
sob between ; “ I did not deceive you in my 
own mind, auntie; and some day you’ll no 
think so ill cither of me — or him.” 

“ Of him ! Preserve mo in patience ! She 
dares to name the Buttcrbracs’ hind in such a 
way to me!” cried Lexie. “ Let me ever hear 
his nanio again, or that you’ve said a single 
word to such a person, and I’ll leave this place. 
Yes, Annie Ormc, I vow to you I’ll travel 
away; I’ll give up tho business, and flit the 
house, and take ye away to the West High- 
lands, or into England, over the Lammermuirs, 
or some other savage place. Ye shall never 
marry the like of him — ye shall never more 
speak to the like of him — ye shall never be a 
hind’s wife — or ye’ll kill me, Annio Ormc.” 

“No, auntie,” said Annie; but I thought 
her mind was away, und she did not know r 
what she answered. 

“ Lexie,” said I, “ dinna be angry ; you have 
let Annie ken what your pleasure is, and she 
does not rebel. Lexie, let us be good friends 
now. Annie, my dear, you need not greet. 
Oh, lassie ! ye dinna ken how precious you are 
to us both!” 

“ Dinna speak that way, Auntie Iiecliie — 
dinna,” said Annn Orme, sobbing ; “ I cannot 
bear that.” 

Lexie wus sitting still, with her eyes fixed, 
looking into the fire. “ This lad spoke about 
a license,” she said, in a low voice, as if it were 
only to herself; “of getting a license sonic 
time in the summer. This is what our niece 
meditated, Rcchie Sinclair ; this is w hat she 
would leave our honourable house to do. You 
spoke about Thomas Mouter, Rechie, und I 
scorned it; but still you encouraged him. 
Now you’ll get your will, mair than you 
wanted ; — and when ye see Annie Orme mi% 
tress of a public, selling drams to every vaga- 
bond that passes by, you’ll repent opposing me.” 

I heard at this moment a strange sound 
from Annie Ormc, which did not seem like a 
sob, and immediately she hurried away. 

“ No that I’ll over permit the like of that,” 
said my sister, raising her voice ; “ not that it 
ever shall be ; but he dared to propose this, 
Rcchie Sinclair, and she made no objection. If 
I had listened longer, I might have heard 
more ; but that was what I could not do. Is 
she away to her own room, Rcchie ? She de- 
serves solitude and darkness as well as ever 
one did ; but she’s no so strong as some. Tukc 


in a light, Rechie, and admonish tho reprobate ; 
I’ll say no more myself this night.” 

I saw Lcxic’s heart was moved. After all, 
though she looks stern sometimes, Lexie is not 
hard-hearted, nor ever was. So I went quietly 
ben to my own room, where Annie had gone, 
for Annio Bleeps with me. As I went in at 
the door, I heard again tho strango sound 
which was not like a sob; and harrying to see 
its cause, what did I find but Annio Ormc 
lying back in the big, old easy-chair, with her 
hands covering her face, and her cheeks all 
w'ct with tears, laughing as I never saw her 
laugh before. To do her justice, I beliovo 
there might, may-be, bo something of tho 
affection called hysterical (a thing I do not 
much understand myself) in this of Annie; 
but it w T as a real laugh, and real jnischief and 
fun (at. such a time!) were in the eye that 
glimmered out wet to me, from under tho 
shelter of her hand. 

“ Annie Ormc ! " said I ; “I could not have 
believed this of you.” 

“ Oh ! I think shame of myself for laughing,” 
said Annie ; “ but I cannot help it- -indeed, I 
cannot help it; you would laugh yourself, if 
you kent. It was that last thing my Aunt 
Lexie said.” 

“Was that about the license?” said I. 
“Indeed, Annie, it vexes me that you can 
laugh at that ; for a public-house would he a 
strange place for jou. Is it not for a public- 
house ? What is it for ? Aye, Annie, now I 
mind, young Mr. Mouter has a license for 
simple ten and sugar. If it was that, it w ould 
not be so bad ; but what tempted ye, woman, 
when there arc plenty lads round about, in 
your ain degree, to take up with Robbie at 
the Butterimies ? The like of him !” 

“ Aunt !” said Annie Ormc ; “ but you must 
not be angry, Aunt Rcchie; no, indeed, I 
cannot bear that; and I meant to tell you, 
by-aud-bye — or he meant himself — ” 

“ Dear me, Annie,” said I ; “ you must give 
him up — you must not speak to him more— or 
it will kill Lexie.” ./ 

“ Must I, aunt ? ” said Annie ; “ may-be — 
but I am not sure about that.” 

“ Annie Orme ! you’ll have to promise. 
Woman, think of young Mr. Mouter and his 
fine business,” said I. “ Mind I am os much in 
earnest as Lexie ; will you promise me, Annie, 
never to see him more ? ” 

“lie’s to go away to-morrow, aunt,” said 
Annie ; “but I’ll no promise — whisht, Auntio 
Rcchie — you wouldna have mo break his 
heart.” 

“ Men’s hearts arc no so easy broken, Annie,” 
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said I, “never yon be feared; and, besides, 
he's only a servant man. Annie, Annie, think 
what you're doing.” 

Instead of answering me by reasonable ar- 
guments, she came away close to me, and put 
her arms round my neck ; so that, before I was 
aware, I found myself speaking as if I was 
quite pleased with Robbie, nnd ready to take 
him into the family in a minute. I am for too 
easy in my disposition — far too yielding — as 
Lexie has told mo many a time j but I am too 
old to mend now. 


Chapter VII. 

It was a very quiet night that, with us. 
Annie sat silent at her scam, and never lifted 
her eyes ; and except that Lcxic now' and then 
gave a groan, and me sometimes a sigh, I 
think there was scarcely a sound in the loom. 
My sister was much softened to sec Annie so 
quiet; but Annie, as I think, was occupied 
with other cogitations besides grief for our 
displeasure ; — it was natural, poor thing — and 
it was not to bo denied that this Robbie was a 
wise-like lad. 

When I went into my own room, after having 
had a conversation with Lcxic, I found Annie 
Ormc not in her bed, though she had left the 
parlour about an hour before. When 1 came 
in, she had a little book in her hand, w hich she 
put away in a great hurry — no doubt it was 
some keepsake — so I asked no questions 
about it. 

“Now', Annie,” said I, having just been 
speaking to Lcxic about the whole matter, 
“you must have a stout heart for this, iny 
dear. You've done a very wrong thing in 
taking up with this young man, and you must 
be done wdth him, Annie Ormc. Mind, I've 
seen your mother break her heart, because 
she did not take good advice, and break off in 
time. Its on awful undertaking, Annie, tho 
like of this. Many a thing else you may make 
a mistake in, but everything else can ho 
mended; and, Annie, Annie, my dear, jird, 
you think what a desolate thing it must be to 
repent after its done, when nothing in this 
world can deliver you except death, which it 
is a sin to seek for yourself, let alone another.” 

“ But, auntie, thcro is no need for ever re- 
penting, either before or after,” said Annie, 
looking a little angry. 

“ Annie," said I, “ when folk arc not equal, 
they're never happy. A poor serving lad, with 
no culture or breeding, and the like of you, 
Annie Orme — I cannot think of it” 

“ But Robbie is not a common serving lad ; 


Robbie is — ” When Annie h«4 said this, she 
stopped, and laughed out ; so that I was feared 
Loxie would hear her. 

“ Robbie is better than his neighbours-— no 
doubt you think so, Annie,” said I ; “ but wait 
a little till ho grows a coarse man, and you're 
married upon him. Mind, I'm only supposing 
a thing that’s never to happen; for neither 
Lcxic nor me would ever consent to it” 

Annie put her arms round my neck again, 
and leaned her head upon my shoulder. 
She did not speak a word except “Bonnie 
auntie ! ” hut what could I Bay to her after 
that. She used to call me “ bonnie auntie,” 
when she was a little bairn, and wanted some- 
thing ; I aye yielded then, and I am feared I 
never will learn to refuse anything to Annie 
Ormc. 

Juht as we were standing in this way, speak- 
ing about him, nnd me myself (being a fool, 
and nothing else) praising Robbie, and saying 
w’hat a wise-like lud he was, w r e heard Lcxic’s 
foot in the passage. Both of us started and 
ran— me to begin to tukc off my net-cap, and 
Annie to hide herself behind the curtains, for 
fear her aunt should see that she was not 
sleeping. 

“Rcchie,” said my sister, very low, just 
looking in at the door — and, seeing she waved 
upon mo with her hand, I went out to her; 
and what do you think Lexie had brought — 1 
Haid she was not hard-hearted — that I, know- 
ing her so well, should say the like of that!— 

1 ought to have told the real truth, that there 
I scarcely ever w r as as kind a heart and as good 
a head as Lcxie’s put together, in spite of all 
she has had to vex her, poor woman, one time 
and another, all her life through. 

She was currying in her hand the little pink 
china jug full of negus, which she had just 
been making w’ith her own hands in the 
kitchen. 

“ Is Annie sleeping P” said my sister. 

* “ How do you think she could sleep, Lexie,” 
said I, “ after what has happened this night.” 

“Poor thing!” said Lcxic, “though she's 
done anything but her duty to us, we must 
not foil, Rechic, of our duty to her. Make 
her take this — it’ll do her good; and if you 
tliink she’s feverish, give her some out of this 
bottle. She can expect nothing else, after her 
behaviour ; but I would not have her ill either, 
if I could help it. Try and get her to sleep, 
Rcchie ; I must speak to her the mom.” 

And with a sigh Lexie went away. 

When I went to Annie Orme, she had hidden 
her face in the pillow, and was crying bitterly; 

I had near cried myself; for though L ex ie 
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looked hard sometimes, it was strange to see 
the tenderness and mindfulness of her, even 
when she had been greatly angered. 

The next morning, I went out early to do 
6omo errands, and left my sister and Annie 
alone. I had a fear about it ; but still, after 
all, 1 thought it best. 

Just on the bridge, I met Robbie ; I scarcely 
knew him, for he had on his Sabbath dress, 
and looked in every way liker a laird than a 
hind. He was carrying a box with his things 
— honest man, it was not a very heavy one — 
and when lie saw me, lie stopped to speak to 
me, though he had never done it before. 

“I am going away, Miss Kechic,” said 
Robbie ; “ and though I am not going far, nnd 
its better for me, I am sorry to leave Lass- 
wade.” 

“ How far nro you going ? *' said I — but I 
could not call him Robbie, nnd I did not know 
bis last name. 

“ Only to Edinburgh,” he said ; “I am 
■waiting to put my box on the roach, but I'll 
walk myself. Good-bye, Miss Reeliic ; you'll 
may -be hear of me again.” 

He held out his hand, and I gave him mine 
— him a common serving lad! He lifted his 
hat to me when he went away- —neither Tho- 
mas Mouter nor Peter Braird would have done 
more than nodded — and I stood still mid looked 
after him. It did not look like his Sabbath 
dress ; he was as easy in it as 1 am in my old 
green merino gown; and, indeed, I did not 
wonder at Annie, for he was just as little like a 
farm servant os Thomas Strang, the smith (I 
could see the red glow of the smiddy, and half 
a dozen boys round it, at the corner of the 
street — that is what put him into my mind), 
was like a minister. 

I went up all the way home, thinking of 
what Pliemic Mouter said. lie might be a 
great gentleman, or even a lord in disguise ; 
but I soon saw that was not likely, for he lmd 
no motive; and though a great lord might 
pretend to be a landscape painter, ns Annie 
was reading to me in a ballad the other day, I 
have great doubts whether it would he as good 
diversion to pretend to ho a farmer’s man. 


Chapter VIII. 

“Miss Rccliie,” said young Mr. Mouter, 
“ will you come in to your tea to-morrow night 
— you and Miss Annie Ormc? It’s the last 
night of the year, you know — I logmen ny, as 
the bairns call it — and there will he just one 
or two more — all neighbours, Miss Rcchic.” 

“Well, Mr. Mouter,” said I, “ I am sure I 


have no objection ; we’ll see what Annie 
says.” 

I have passed over all the time between 
October and the end of the year, because there 
was nothing in it of moment to anybody. Wo 
were all going about in our ordinary way, and 
nothing had happened in the town but what 
happens every day — a bairn coming home here 
and there, and an old person dropping off like 
the last leaves. And touching Robbie nothing 
was now said, he having clean departed, and 
nobody in Lass wade, as it seemed, minding 
about him at all ; so that Lexic was again keen 
about Peter Braird, and I, I confess, began to 
think that young Mr. Mouter had a chance after 
all. So I ironed Annie’s best collar and her 
line sewed cud's, that she got ill a present, and 
made her put on her new blue merino, with a 
ribbon round the waist; and, having made up 
my own good cap, wo dressed ourselves, and 
went down to Mr. Moutcr’s to our tea. It was 
not very cold for the season, so that it was 
pleasant going down the road, seeing the lights 
shining through the windows, and hearing tho 
bairns singing at the doors. Little Katie 
Hislop has a miracle of a voice for singing, 
and she is so very wee a thing, that you cannot 
believe when you hear it, that such a wonderful 
sound is coming from a creature that you could 
almost hold in your hand. There she was, 
poor little thing, with an old table-cloth tied 
round about her waist, half full of oat-cakes, 
nnd slices of bread, and bits of short-bread, 
standing at Mi's. Thomson’s 'window, singing 
one of the longest Jiogmenay rhymes — or, 
mthcr, it was two or three of them joined toge- 
ther, and sung at the very height of her voice, 
'there were two or three more with her, and 
just as they ended — • 

“ But wc are bairns come out to play, 

Get up mul gi’es our llogmenay.” 

Mrs. Thomson opened tho window, and gave 
them I cannot tell how many cakes and scones, 
mid a great lump of fine, rich short-bread to 
Katie herself. j 

“ Now, we’ll go to Mr. Moutcr’s, and then 
we’ll gang hamo,’’ said Tomima Hislop, Katie’s 
big sister; “ wc needna bide lang there — Ae’ll 
no gie us ony short-bread. Katie, sing.” 

But they scarcely waited to sing — they just 
gathered about the door in a cluster, and cried, 

“ My feet’s cauld, my shoon’s thin, 

Give me a piece, and let mo rin,” 

when they all ran away ; but whether it was 
that Mr. Mouter had the cakes ready for them, 
or whether they were feared to face him (being 
so sedate a young man), I cannot tell. 
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* “You bcg, auntie, the bairns ken,” said 
Annie Orme to me; “they would not hove 
run that way from our door.” 

“ Nor from your door cither, my dear,” said 
Ii “when you have a house of your own ; but 
how is a man to ken P” 

Tho table in Mr. Mooter’s parlour was set 
out very fine, with beautiful china, and silver 
teaspoons, marked all T. M., his own initials — 
I thought to myself, if ho got Annie, they would 
have plenty of silver things to begin with ; for 
I knew my sister would not let her go to her 
own house without a good dozen of spoons — 
and there was short-bread and a great rich 
bun, and biscuits and bread of every kind. For 
company, there was Annie and me, and the 
two Miss Thomsons, and young William Wood 
and his wife, besides Phcmic and Nicol, and 
Mr. Mouter himself. 

“When arc wo to hear of a mistress to this 
fine house of yours, Mr. Mouter ? ” said young 
Mrs. Wood. “ Its a pity to see sueli a Lonnie 
little room, and no a wife to puL into it : wc 
have been looking for it these three months 
and more.” 

“ Its a serious business ; I am not a mail that 
undertakes anything rashly; but there’s no 
saying, ladies — there’s no saying,” said Mr. 
Mouter, briskly; and lie looked straight round 
at Annie. 

What did Annie do, think you ? I was feared 
she would have laughed : instead of that, she 
held up her head, and asked Mr. Wood, as 
grave as if sho had been Lexie, when he was 
last in Edinburgh. 

“ When I was last in Edinburgh,” snid Mr. 
Wood, “you’ll no guess, Miss Annie, who I 
saw. Do you mind tho young man that used 
to drive tho Butterbracs’ cart ? Robbie some- 
thing — but 1 never heard his lost name. Well, 

I mot him in a little street near the college, 
dressed in black, as well as anybody need be, 
and walking w r itk a gentleman. I never was 
more astonished ; but I did not speak to him, 
for I thought, if ho had got any rise in the 
w orld, ho would not like to be minded that he * 
was once only a servant-man.” 

“ It was very thoughtful of you, Mr. Wood,” 
said I. 

“ Eh, and was’t Robbie ? ” said Phcmic 
Mouter, “what w’ay did you no follow' him, 
Mr. Wood ? I w'ould have gnen step for step, 
if it had been five miles — and there’s nao say- 
ing what grand house he might have led you 
to in the end.” 

“ Dear me, will somebody have left him 
siller P” said Miss Christina Thomson. I 

But Annie Orme never spoke a word, though | 
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when I looked at her, I saw her dyes dancing, 
and such a crowd of smiles into every line of 
her face, that my heart was moved to see her 
pleasure. Tho two Miss Thomsons were come 
of very comfortable folk, and would both have 
portions — so would Phemie Mouter ; but when 
I looked at Annie Orme, I could not help Boe- 
ing the difference, though Annie would have 
no portion, and was an orphan, poor thing, 
with only two single women, Lexie and me, 
all tho friends she had in tho world. 

And as I thought upon my sister, tho water 
came into my eyes. When did Lexie seek a 
pleasure to herself, or when did she spare herself 
an hour’s w ork that was to better one of us P I 
have worked w ith her all my days — it may ho 
thought I am taking a Bliaro of the honour, 
but anybody that knows me may kuow it is 
not so. Many a one has thought Lexie hard, 
even when she was toiling for them, and I 
question if any mortal but me, so much ns 
guesses wliat kind of heart she lias, or, indeed, 
if she know s herself. 

And there was Annie Orme — little wonder, 
that we were both proud of her — little wonder 
that w e both would have had her well wcrldcd, 
if we could ; but flic lad she liked best herself 
-what if lie did turn out some great man 
after nil? 

“ Annie,” said T, when wo were on our road 
home, “ is this lnd, Robbie, a greater person 
than he looks ? tell me, Is lie some rich gentle- 
man guisarding in this fashion? for, if ho is, 
I’ll tell Lexie, and we must instantly leave 
this place, and never he w ithin knowledge of 
liim more.” 

“ No, auntie, he is not a great gentleman,” 
said Annie Orme, “no, lie’s may-lie no quite 
what lie looked like, but he’s a true man ; niul 
by and bye he’ll tell you everything himself — 
but you’re no to ask me.” 

I was confused and bew ildcrcd, I could not 
tell wliat to think. 

When w’o got homo wc heard a sound of 
voices in the parlour, and there was Peter 
Ih ail’d sitting with my sister. He had been 
getting a glass of wine— Lexie never offers 
folks drams — ami there was a plate of our new- 
year’s short -bread on the table. 

“ Dear me, Mr. Peter,” said I, “ are you 
going up to Windlostrae at this time of night.” 

Peter gave a great laugh, and turned red in 
the face, “ I w ant to be somebody’s first-foot in 
Lass wade here; I came out on purpose; but 
I’m not going homo to night, Miss Rcchie.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ you are paying somebody 
a great compliment, coming out all the way ox 
a cold night. Who is it, Mr. Peter P ” 
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11 Every thing in its right time, Rechie,” 
said my sister, who was looking uncommonly 
pleased. It was clear that Lcxic expected 
that he had come to be first-foot to Annie 
Orme. 

“ I met a gentleman on the Soutli-bridgo 
the other day, Miss Rechie,” said Peter, “ and 
he asked kindly for you. lie used to give me 
a lift in his cart, sometimes, on the Saturday 
nights, when I was coming home wcuricd, und 
a fine lad he is — -Robert Scott — you mind him ? 
— he was at the Buttcrbracs.” 

“ And, Mr. Peter, do you keep company 
with the like of him?” said my sister, with a 
kind of horror. 

II When I met him he was better dressed 
than me,” said Peter, looking down upon his 
own coat, which was not quite so well brushed 
as it might have been, “and I am sure ho 
speaks as good English ; but I don’t just to 
call keep company with him, Miss Lcxic, for I 
never saw him but this once.” 

u Let not the name of any such person be 
picntioncd to me again,” said Lcxic, “ what do 
I care about his good dress — if somebody hud 
even left him a fortune, what w ould he be for 
all that, but an uncultivated hind? No, Mr. 
Peter, as a man’s breeding is, so is he — you 
may take my word for that.” 

“ But its past eleven, and I’ll have to be on 
the watch, or I’ll be cheated after all,” said the 
young man, “ and I said I would let nobody be 
before me. Good-night to ye all, and a happy 
ncw’-ycar when it comes ; don’t say I w as here, 
Miss Lexie, if my mother comes down the 
mom.” 

Saying which, Peter went away, to the great 
astonishment of my sister, who tried to persuade 
herself he was coming back again after all. 
But I knew very well that Peter Braird eared 
nothing about Annie Orme — the great red- 
headed lout — as if he had discrimination for 
that. 

When Annie went ben the house, to tell 
Beenic that she was to come to the parlour 
just before the clock struck twelve, and get a 
spoonful of toddy, and a bit short-bread, and 
wish us a good ncw-ycar, as w as our custom, 
Lcxic looked up to me with a concerned face. 

“ Rechie,” said my sister, “ do you believe 
that Annie is still thinking about that lad ? ” 

II I do not ken, Lexie,” said I — for I durst 
not say an untruth either one way or the 
other. 

“ They tell me he’s to be seen in Edinburgh, 
well put on , and like a gentleman — a gentleman ! 
— as if dress was all that was needed for that. 
He’ll be takiug his new trade by the liuud, 


Rechie— just you see if I am not a sooth pro- 
phet — he’ll have got somebody to lend him 
siller, and before we ken where w'e are, he’ll 
be setting up an inn or public-house at our very 
doors, and asking us for Annie. I’ll never 
consent — no, if it killed mo to refuse, Rechie 
Sinclair, I’ll never consent to tlio like of that !” 

“ There’s worse things than keeping an inn, 
if he had got that length,” said I, “ and, be- 
sides, Lexie, folk need licenses for many an 
innocent trade; it might be only a grocery 
shop — it might be — ” 

“ Never let me hear his name again,” cried 
out my sister, and at that moment the clock 
warned twelve, and Annie and Beenic come 
into the parlour, and there was not a word 
more spoken till after the twelve strokes of 
the clock, when every one of us wished tlio 
other a luippy new-year. 

But no first-foot crossed our door-stone that 
night. 

Chapter IX. 

About three or four months after that — it 
was in April, and pleasant weather — there 
came a letter to us one day, inquiring if the 
two of us — being addressed just as “Misses 
Sinclair, Lass wade ” — were called by the Chris- 
tian names of Alexina and Ilaelicl, and were 
of kin to one Ninian Sinclair, dead in London, 
who had willed— being a poor old solitary man, 
though he left a great sum behind him — a 
legacy of a hundred and fifty pounds to the tw o 
daughters of his cousin, Johnstone Sinclair, of 
Lusswude. Now’ this being our father, and these 
being our names, besides that we knew’ of a 
cousin Ninian lie had in London, Lexie imme- 
diately wrote to the law gentleman, in Edin- 
burgh, who asked the question, saying it w*as 
us ; and there came back an answer from him, 
telling some ceremonies he w r ould have to go 
through, and appointing a day for us to come 
to liis office to receive the legacy. 

It is not to be supposed wx* could hear of a 
great sum like this without sore p elevation of 
spirit, and Lcxic said immediately to me, 

“ this w ill furnish a house for Annie Orme,” 
and we were as glad about it as wre could bo 
about money. We put on blacks, of course, for 
the poor old man — I call him poor, not becauso 
lie w’as dead, hut because he had departed 
without one to grieve for him — and I thought 
it in a measure right to mention to folk who 
wo were in mourning for, and w’hat he was, 
just that he might not be defrauded altogether 
of somo natural notice by the living, of the 
great end he had undergone. 

Just a day or two after this, Annie came in 
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one day, in a great haste, and ran into the 
parlour breathless. And what was this but to 
tell us that Peter Braird and Phemie Moutcr 
had run away together, and had come back 
monied folk, and were even now coming up 
the town with white gloves and white ribbons, 
on their rood to Windlestrae — though what 
kind of recoption they would get there I can- 
not tell. 

I ran to the door in a minute, to wish them 
joy ; but Lexic sat still in her chair, and would 
not move, and I saw she was just shaking. I 
was sorry for Lexic, for she had aye thought so 
much of this lad, though I did wonder how she 
could ever even the like of him to Annie Onne. 

When the two young fools and their train 
had passed — for they were behaving just like 
foolish persons, Peter, especially, looking half 
out of his senses, though Phemie behaved a 
little better — and wc were back again into the 
parlour, and at our work, Lexie sat silent for a 
long time, after which she began to speak to 
Annie Onne, und to call her “my dear” — a 
thing most uncommon for Lexie — as if she 
thought the news about Peter Braird would be 
n disappointment to Annie*. 

“ I have been thinking, Itechie,” said my 
sister, “ that this poor bairn, Annie Onne, is 
held far too eloso to one place, and that a 
change would do her good. So it shuck me, 
that when wo went into Edinburgh for this 
siller, we might take a 1*0001 for a day or two 
at Miss Clephanc’s, and take Annie with us, 
and just go about and sec what was to be scon. 
May-be, if there was a very beautiful, quiet 
day, wo might go ucross to Fife, and back 
again, for a sail, and just let Annie have a 
little pleasure like others of her age, poor thing.” 

“ Thank you, Aunt Lexic,” said Annie, “ I 
should be very glad.” 

“ Would you be very glad, my dear ? then 
we’ll go, Annie, and you may think that settled, 
for ill would I like this day to refuse you any- 
thing tliut would make you glad, my poor bairn.” 

Oh, Annie Ormo ! the tear was in your eye 
for my sister’s kindness, but the laugh wub on, 
your lip for her deceiving herself. Do you 
think I did not sco the half-dimple 011 j our 
check, or do you think 1 did not know that 
you were no more disappointed about Peter 
Braird than I was? — you need not deny it, 
Annie Oimc. 

So it was settled, that on tho Friday next — 
that was a week from the time wo were speak- 
ing — we should all go into Edinburgh, and 
that wc should stay, perhaps, a week away 
from home. 

That same night, Annie went out to get a 
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walk hy horself, for I was busy; and not long 
after she went away, I heard a rap at the 
door, and immediately Bcenie showed in Mr. 
Moutcr into the parlour. He was dressed 
more carefully than usual, and had a white 
lily of the valley in his button hole, and whito 
gloves in his hand — but being a careful lad he 
had not put them on. 

Ho got a veiy cold reception from Lexie ; 
so, thinking myself bound to pay more atten- 
tion to him on that account, and having, be- 
sides, aye an idea that he might turn out 
Annie’s goodman after all, I was very kind to 
him, and we began to speak about what had 
happened in the morning. 

“ It could not be a greater surprise to you, 
than it was to me, Miss Itechie,” said Mr. 
Moutcr. “ I have observed some stir going 
on for a day or two — hits of white ribbon lying 
about, and frills and collars, and things of that 
kind, whicli I suppose Phemie had gotten from 
Nicol, who is very careless of his money, like 
most seafaring men ; but when there was no 
appearance of her at breakfast-time this morn- 
ing, I thought she had gone in to Mrs. Thom- 
son’s, or was standing havering with some of 
tho women about, and never troubled myself 
on the subject. As tho day went past, I got 
more anxious, but still I thought it was only 
1 J hemic’s nonsense ; so you may judge how I 
wus stmek when I saw a post chaise stop at 
Mr. Trotter’s door, and out of it came a couplo 
in white gloves. My first thought was, that 
they w crc strangers, and I went to the door to 
see — when, behold ! who was it but Phemie 
Moutcr and young Windlestrae.” 

“ Not young Windlestrae ; Sinclair Braird 
is married upon a gentlewoman like himself,” 
said Lexie, sharply, “you mean Wiudlc- 
strac’s young soil, that silly callant, Peter, 
Mr. Moutcr.” 

“ Silly, or no silly, lie’s my brother-in-law, 
Miss Lexie,” said Mr. Moutcr, a little ill- 
plenscd, “ und I would not like to hear him 
Npokcn of otherwise than civilly.” 

“ Ho was my second cousin’s son twenty 
years before he was your brother-in-law, Mr. 
Mouter,” returned my sister, “ and one of tho 
family may speak, as I believe, from her ain 
knowledge, without asking any permission 
from a fraud person. Windlestrae, poor man, 
will be tried this day — I must go up to-morrow 
and ask for the family.” 

“ For you see, Mr. Moutcr,” said I, being 
feared for Lexic hurting his feelings, “ a mar- 
riage like this is a trial to both the families, 
both his and hers. If they had only, been 
prudent, the rash young things, and let their 
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friends ken, and havo a right wedding for 
them — but no doubt it will save much trouble 
if it does nothing else.” 

“ It brings things to a point with me, Miss 
llechic,” said tho young man, “I cannotjdo 
without some woman person in my house ; for 
you see, I am a man by nature who cannot 
endure waste, and the shop takes me up often, 
and prevents mo looking after things. It is 
true, Phemio was no great hell), hut still she 
wus aye there. Now, lo tell, tho truth, I want 
a wife, and I want a thrifty, quiet one, that 
will not be extravagant, but take care of the 
siller after its made, and spend it with discre- 
tion. There’s your own niece, Annie Onne, 
MissLcxie and Miss llerhic — if you’ll assure me 
of your consent, I'll speak to her. My business 
is a good business, and u steady man can make 
it better; but if there’s nny olmnee of your 
making objections, I'll no speak to tho young 
lady, for I never like to raise hopes that urc 
not to bo fulfilled; lor this reason I thought it 
best to speak to you first.” 

For a moment there was perfect silence in 
the room— you mighthavcheurdufeather fall, 
for I durst not speak, though lie wus waiting 
for an answer. 

“ Does my niece, Miss Annie Onne, ken 
how much you think of her, Mr. Mouter,” said 
Lexie, in a voice of suppressed anger, which, I 
suppose, sounded quite quiet to the stranger. 

“ ’Well, Mias l.exie, 1 cannot say,” said Mr. 
Moutcr, “ I am a prudent man by nature ; I 
never put out my hand farther than I can draw 
it back, and not being quite sure about myself, 
not to speak of you, I never said anything to 
Miss Annie — but she may ha\e guessed.” 

“ Here she is herself, we’ll ask her,” said 
Lcxie, very quietly. 

Tho poor young man roso up; “No, no,” 
said he, “ if she’s to be asked, I’ll ask her my- 
self but before he could say another word, 
Annie was in the room. 

“ Mr. Mouter’s sister has married Peter 
Braird, of Windlestrue, Annie, my dear,” said 
Lexie, “and Mr. Mouter, there, thinks a on 
w r ould make a good wife to him. Now, Annie, 
I’ll let you givo the answer for your own hand ; 
would you like to many tliis young man, iny 
dear.” 

Poor Annie’s checks grew like crimson ; I 
never saw such a face, and I thought she would 
havo fallen clown ; but glancing at Mr. Moutcr, 
and seeing him pull his white gloves through 
his hands, dirtying them far moro than if ho 
had put them on, tho dimple formed in her 
cheek again, and she just said, “ No, auntie, I 
would not,” and ran from the room. 


“ Miss Lcxie, you’ve used mo very ill,” said 
I Mr. Moutcr, “ I can never look over the like of 
this. You think I’m not good enough for 
Annio Orrae ? very well, we’ll goo j I would 
have mado her Mrs. Moutcr if you had givon 
me civil treatment. Now, though I know very 
well she docs not mean to be ruled by what 
she suid just now, yet I’ll bo held by it, Miss 
Lexie Sinclair; and I can tell you I think 
myself as good as your nieco any day, or 
better, if the truth wero told. I wish you 
good evening. Miss Jlcchio ; you need never 
hope to sec mo in this house again, grand as 
you think it ; for 1 can do better than a poor 
mantua-maker, before l go a dozen steps, and 
when that gill, Annie, is an old maid like your- 
selves, you’ll repent the way you’ve usod me.” 

Saying that, ho Hung open the parlour door 
and went away. “ I um very Sony, Mr. 
Moutcr,” said I, “you see Lcxic's that proud — 
to be suro she has a good reason — but if you 
like to speak to Annio herself ”■ — 

“That’s past, that’s past, Miss Itcchic,” said 
Mr. Mouter, waving his hand, “if she went down 
on her knees to mo, I coidd not look over this.” 

“ Which she never will do, bo you suro of 
that,” said I, in haste, 11 not if you were a king, 
instead of having a grocery shop ; and its a 
comfort to think she would not liavo tuken you 
alter all.” 

T said this last low, and lie did not hear me ; 
but, indeed, 1 came in in a fever nt him mid 
Lexie, not knowing which had made me most 
angry ; hut then I minded that nobody had so 
good a light oh Lcxie to disposo of Annio 
Onne, and that the young man was not seeking 
her because he liked her, but because she 
would make a thrifty wife. Now I had no 
doubt Annie would make a good wife, if she 
had a little time to get douce and settled— but 
a thrifty one — alack a day! 


ClIArTEE X. 

Foit the whole next day, Lcpc was much 
cogitating in her own mind, anu’scarcely spoke 
a word to anybody ; but in tho evening, os she 
was standing at the door for a mouthful of air, 
Annie having again gono out (Annie had really 
1 urned very fond of being out at nights), young 
])r. Jamieson stopped his horse at the door to 
speak to us, and after asking vciy kindly for 
her and me, how wo wero, made particular in- 
quiry for Annie Ormc. When he rode away, 
I saw the face of Lexie was full of meaning, 
and so waited till she should speak. 

“ Itcchic,” said my sister, at last, “ Annio 
Ormc now will havo a tocher.” 
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“ And not a bad one, Lexie,” said I, “ for 
the like of us.” 

It was just dusk, and there was a kind of 
grey, quiet light coming down out of the sky, 
where the clouds lay motionless, like far-off 
lands sleeping by the sea. Some of them had 
just touches upon them of the sun here and 
there, and some of them were dark and round, 
as if they projected out of the blue, and some 
of them were white and soft like masses of 
down ; in among them was a star or two. It 
looked to mysolf, being pondering, as if it w as 
the golden streets of Jerusalem, with the even- 
ing lamps lighted here and there, and that wc 
in this world could only get this one glance at 
them before the deep night came over us, and 
gave us our lawful sleep. And then my 
thoughts went away from me, up to what they 
were doing, who went about tho streets of 
J crusalom where the lights were lighted yonder ; 
and I thought of what the prophet says of 
grey-headed men leuning upon their staffs, 
and bairns playing in that city, and tho voice 
of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride ; 
and then I marvelled if the folk yonder might 
ever w’in to tho walls or to the gates, to look 
down on the old country far below, and W'hut 
they thought of it now. And from that my 
mind wandered to little Annie, and tho way 
she used to ciy our names li-om our old thres- 
hold stono ; and I looked aw r ay over the water, 
to tho side of the brae that glimmered up 
among the clouds, and I almost thought that, 
if I had been on tho road, I could have seen 
Annie at tho door, with her arm round the 
neck of our dog, Warlock, and him giving aye 
his little hark when she cried, “ Lexie, Kechie,” 
and my mother busy in the room, and now and 
then passing by the door. 1 gave a long 
sigh as my heart returned to mo, and my 
sister must have been thinking tho same, 
for she sighed too. “ Its liko one of the old 
nights langsyno, Kechie,” said my sister to 
mo. 

And then we both gave another sigh ; and 
then, for my part, tho tears came to my eyes, 
and I bado Lexie come in, and wo would get 
a light and take our seams again. 

Koing returned, Lexie began to speak again 
about what she was saying before. 

“ Kechie,” she said, “my mind is not changed, 
though neither you nor me judged discreetly 
about tho proper person — hut we’ll no controvert 
that any more. There’s that young man that 
was speaking to us thiB moment, Kechie — that’s 
a fine lad, and a good son, and a person that 
nobody could make any objections to — I would 
bo content with him for Annie.” 


“Dr. Jamieson P but hell be looking for 
higher than our Annie, Lexio,” said I. 

“ I would like to ken how he could look 
higher, or in what respect ? ” said my sister. 
“ If it were for good looks, Annio Onne is 
what I call bonnie ; and she'll ha ve as much 
us furnish a pood house, and she's come of 
most creditable people. So, I say, Kechie, wo 
must be civil to tho doctor, and ask him to ^ 11 
and see us, for 1 sec nobody in Lasswade that 
would bo as suitable for Annie Ormo.” 

At this moment, Annie herself came into 
the room. 

“ You have been long out, Annie Orme,” 
said I, “ where have you been ? you should take 
your walks through the day, and no at night.” 

“ I have been just at tho waterside again, 
aunt Kechie,” said Annie Orme. 

Something in the tone of her voice made 
bo til Lexie and me look up. I never saw so 
happy n face ; one smile was coming close on 
the step of another, and there was a wavering 
colour upon her cheeks, which rose and fell, 
nml lu»r eyes were .giving shy, sudden glances 
here and there, from under the cast down eye- 
lids, and her breath came a little fast and 
short, so that ) ou saw her heart was heating 
quick. 

“ Dear me, Annie,” said I, “ Avns there any 
body with you by tho waterside ?” 

The next moment I repented having said that, 
for Lexie saw what I meant, and her face grew 
red, and she stopped her work and looked at 
Annie with a knitted brow. Annie never 
noticed this ; she gave a low laugh, twisted 
the strings of her bonnet, and said to me, “ 1 
met Helen Lyon, auntie,” and then u ent quick 
an ay to her own room. 

I dared not look at Lexie; for to tell the 
truth, I felt almost sure, within myself, that 
Annie Onne had been holding a meeting with 
Kohbie, from the Kutterbracs. 

“ Kechie,” said my sister, solemnly, “you’ll 
see if I do not speak true. She’s dealing un- 
faithfully with us ; see if that hind lad docs 
not come to us, to dishonour our liouso with 
his mcun proposals. I am as sure as if I had 
seen them, that Annie met him this night, and 
tho first word of such a thing that’s minted to 
me, I’ll take my staff in my hand, and this 
misguided thing by the arm, and journey away 
to some strange place — for I’ll no bear it. To 
see Annie Ormo serving strangers, and filling 
measures, and taking pennies and sixpences, 
from the meanest passer by — it would kill me, 
Kechie Sinclair ! ” 

Well, if it would have killed Lexie, it may- 
be was even greater pain to me; for you see, I 
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stood between tho two, and had sympathy 
with l>oth, and sorrowed with both in my own 
spirit, feeling that I could not bear this any 
more than Lexic, and yet in my heart yearn- 
ing with pity over the ill-advised bairn. You 
may believe, too, what a start I was thrown 
into, when the candle being put out, and me laid 
down, Annie Ormc crept into* my arms, and 
whispered to me, “ He’s got his license, Auntie 
Kcchie.” 

“ Oh, bairn, bairn ! ” said I, “ do you tell me 
that;” and I thought I would have broken my 
heart. 


Chapter XI. 

Now whether it was a natural perverseness 
of circumstances, such as I have sometimes 
seen, or whether it was really a sudden liking, 
I cannot tell, but of this 1 am certain, J)r. 
Jamieson called upon us within two days of 
the time I have mentioned, of his own accord, 
and told us that our father’s cousin, Nininn, 
was also a far-away cousin of a friend of his, 
to whom some of the old man’s money had 
likewise come. 'Flic doctor was a very plea- 
sant lad, good at conversation, and of a cheer- 
ful nature ; and I could not help thinking that 
Lexie would have done better if she had made 
as discreet a choice the first time, instead of 
betting her heart upon Peter Braird ; but I saw 
at once, that i» would be nonsense ever dream- 
ing about it; for, seeing lie wus received 
among some of the gentry and the rich gentle- 
men farmers, and had money and an inherit- 
ance himself, was it ever to be supposed that 
he would come courting to Annie Ormc ? 

However, I had to keep my thoughts to my- 
self, for Lexic was greatly exalted about Dr. 
Jamieson, and pressed him to come back again, 
which he said he would do. And ever after 
that, Lexic was both anxious and angry if she 
saw so much as a smile on the face of Annie 
Orme, and would have done some ill to Robbie, 
I believe, if lie had been so rash as to come to 
our door. 

Rut the week passed, and we heard no word 
of him. And who do you think was cried in 
Losswadc kirk upon tho Sabbath-day ? who 
but young Mr. Mouter and Miss Christina 
Thomson! I could not believe but the pre- 
centor was out of his senses when lie said 
the names. 

Upon the next Friday, according to our 
arrangement, having put up a supply of things 
in tho little black trunk, and all our best 
bonnets in a big box, and tea and sugar for a 
week in a little basket, we took tho coach, and 


went into Edinburgh. Tho place we were 
to lodge at was Miss Clephano’s, where Lexio 
had learned the milincry. It was up a 
long stair, near the end of the Cannongate, 
and close to the palace, and we could see tho 
sentries at the gato from our windows, and 
Arthur’s Seat beyond. Miss Clophano was 
then an old woman, and had given up the 
business, and lived on her money, just letting 
a room now and then, and like us she had a 
niece living with her; but Miss llosic Cle- 
phanc was nearly as old as me, and very toll, 
and ns thin as Lexic, so thcro could not 
possibly be any comparison made between her 
and Annie Orme. 

They were speaking much at this time ‘ 
about some students who had lodged with 
them, w ho w ere done with their time at college, 
and now' were preachers, ready for kirks, and 
waiting on them. One of the first things 
Annie said, when wo got to Edinburgh, was, 
that she w anted to go to one particular church, 
and no other, a thing which surprised me, see- 
ing that Annie did not commonly express so 
very clear a will of her own ; but os the minis- 
ter there was a great man, and well worth 
hearing, neither Lexie nor me made any ob- 
jection. On speaking about it to Miss Rosie, 
w c discovered that she w r ent there too, so wo 
made up our minds to go altogether, to Annie’s 
great good pleasure ; though wliat special in- 
terest she had in it, I could not, with all my 
skill, make out or perceive. 

On the Saturday, w*c took Annie to see tho 
palace and the castle, and let her out by her- 
self at night— on her promising not to stay 
long — to go up as for ns St. Anthony’s chapel. 
She came in as blooming and happy-like as 
could be, und I never was prouder of her — 
though it did not become me on a Sabbath ! — 
tliun when I fastened her white gown the next 
morning, and watched her put on her new 
bonnet with the white and lilac ribbon, which 
I choose for her myself. You never saw a 
fresher, bonnier face in Edinburgh or out of 
it ; und she looked as like a ?idy, I am bound 
to say, as any ono wo met, though we passed 
through some of tho grandest streets in the 
town, on our way to the kirk that day. 


Chapter XII. 

I like to see folk coming into a church. If 
we arc thcro a quarter of an hour too soon, 
Lexic alwuys reads her Bible without ever 
lifting her head, and makes Annie Orme do 
the same ; but, for my part, I like to notiee 
everybody that comes in, and to see who of a 
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family is at tho kirk and who is not, and just 
to take a kindly look of them all. So it hap- 
pened, being busy looking at all the strange 
folk, I never glanced up at the pulpit at all, 
till the psalm was given out, and then I had to 
hurry to find the place in a very small-printed 
Psalm-book*; besides, I was particularly taken 
up with Annie Ormo, who let fall her Bible a 
dozen times, I am sure, if she did it once, and 
grew red and white, and put up her hand- 
kerchief to her face, till I grow very anxious, 
and thought she was ill ; I nsked her, and 
said, I would go home with her, if she liked ; 
but Annie answered, “No, no,” and let fall 
her book again. So immediately it came into 
my head, that may-bc she had seen Bobbie in 
the church, and 1 looked round and round, und 
lost my own place, and missed the psalm-sing- 
ing, hunting through the kirk for him ; but I 
could see him nowhere. 

What blind inconsiderate mortals we arc 
after all ; I was within half-an-liour of what 
made my heart stir with thanksgiving, and I 
knew it not. 

All through the prayer I was concerned 
about Annie ; I scarcely could attend to it for 
my trouble about her, which was a great sin 
in me. So we sat down again, and I was 
looking into Annie’s face once more, and ask- 
ing if she were unwell, when I heard the click 
of Lexie’s glasses — Lcxic is -very short-sighted 
— as she put them on to look up at the minis- 
ter, and wait for tho text. But before there 
was a word of the text -you may think liow I 
started, both my heart and me, when Lexio 
suddenly threw up her arms, and gave a cry, 
which made me think she had fainted. I 
started from Annie, and turned to my sister, 
who was on my other side. “Are you ill, 
LexicP” whispered 1, and there was great 
drops hanging on my brow with fear. 

11 Rcchio Sinclair, I’m a fuil,” said my 
sister, Qfd she punted for her breath. “ Look 
up yonder — up yonder, ye foolish person, I tell 
ye — its Robbie, from tlie Buttorbraes ! ” 

I looked up ; what did I see ? past the long, 
pulpit stairs, past the precentor’s desk — there, 
with his minister’s gown upon him, and his 
fine blacks and white neckcloth, bending his 
head over tho big Bible, in tho very pulpit 
itself, was the sumo Robbio that took off liis 
hat to me on Losswadc-bridgc, and that we did 
not think good enough for Annie Orme ! 

I sat there with my mouth open and my 
eyes — I could not believe my very sight — and 
at tho same time I was half distracted with 
the constant click of Lcxic’s glasses, os she put 
them on and took them off, and did not rest 
VOL. i. n. s. 


still for a single moment. Also, Annie Orme had 
hidden her face low down in her hands, and I 
could feel by the motion of her, being close to 
my side, that she was crying with all her 
might But I could not say a word — I could 
not do a single thing, hut sit with my eyes 
staring wide open upon Robbie Scott 

Bless me, to think of that — to think of that ! 
But bye and bye I noticed that his voice was 
shaking, and I steadied myself as well os I 
could, that the poor lad might not lose his for- 
titude by looking upon us ; I have no doubt it 
was a grand sermon — not the least doubt — but 
what it was about at this moment I am not 
prepared to say. 

44 Do you ken the minister, Miss Sinclair,” 
said Miss Rosie Cleplmnc, bending over to my 
sister, when the blessing was said ; 44 did he no 
do gran d ? That’s our student lad I was telling 
you about — for the Presbytery only licensed 
him last, week.” 

I looked at Lexio, and Lexie looked at me — 
never one of us said a word ; but at last Lexie 
gave a bit short laugh, and rose up and went 
right away ; I saw she thought shame. 


Chapter XIII. 

The * minister came after us immediately 
from the church, Sabbath-day as it was. 

44 Annie Orme,” said my sister, 44 your aunt 
Rechic and me aro two old fools. 1 make no 
hesitation in saying that — but I am not a dour 
person — nobody can blame mo with such a 
spirit ; so if your aunt Reehie does not object, 
Annie, we’ll ask this young man to stay to his 
dinner.” 

44 Me, Lexie ! ” said I. 

As if they did not both know that I would 
never oppose ! So we put the minister oppo- 
site Annie at the table, und I took the head, 
and Lexie took the foot, and thus we had our 
Sabbath-day’s dinner in Edinburgh. If any 
body had told me, three hours before, that 
Robbie would dine with us that day, I should 
have laughed it to scorn ; yet, here ho was, 
and no one in the room more taken with him 
than Lcxic Sinclair, her very self. 

So he told us all his story'. It was true his 
father was a very poor man, with a poor small 
moorland-farm in the south country, no better 
than an East Lothian hind ; but Lcxic never 
seemed to heed that, though Mr. Robert told 
us plain. The poor, lad said, too, that ho lived 
for his first session on little more than five 
pounds ; that his second he got some teaching; 
and that over since he had been keeping him- 
self in the hardest way, though principally by 
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touching, till the last summer, when his father 
was in want himself, owing to an ailment among 
his cuttle, and he was driven to great straits, 
and had to hire with Mr. Lait, of Huttcrbrocs. 

“ A little vulgar prido stood in my w ny, no 
doubt,” said Mr. Robert, with a smile, “ but it 
■was necessity, and I did it. There is no 
time of my life I shall regret less, Miss Lcxie ; 
for when I drovo tho Butterbrucs cart, I had 
liberty sometimes to walk by tho Esk water- - 
and you will let me carry, not the remcinbraneo 
only, but the companion of these walks with 
me all my life — will you, Miss Lcxie ? ” 

And Lcxie said afterwards to me, “how 
could I, if I had been ever so inclined, liavo 
said 1 No,’ to a minister ?’’ 

So he is to get our Annie ; and I am sure 1 
am very glad and very w ell pleased, and proud 
of him, ibr a fine looking young man, not to say 
a minister. There is already some chance of 
him getting a kirk very soon, and whenever 
he is pluccd they are to he married ; hut though 
I am very glad of so suitable a man for Annie, 
and that she will not need to sew all her life, 
like us, but will he well taken care of and 
provided for, and have a higher place in this 
world than the like of us— I 


Still — but I would have been d isa ppointed 
if she had not been monied — still I am very 
loth to let her go away; and I think, may-he, 
tho best plan of all would have been to let 
well alone, and keep her beside us, and have 
licr aye Annie Orme. 

It is too late for that now, for she is sitting 
at the window with Lcxie making her wed- 
ding gown, which my sister and mo bought 
out of Annie’s knowledge, in Edinburgh, last 
Monday. And Lcxie herself can almost come 
the length of laughing now about the license, 
and is as proud of tho young man as can l>o. 
And only yesterday, when wc went up to Win- 
dlestrae to see Mi’s. Braird, w*ho, poor woman, 
is anything but pleased with Phemio Moutcr 
for a duugliter-in-hiw, I smiled within myself 
at the change in Lcxie — for w'hercas, a short 
time ago, she would have been overcome with 
shame at the very mention of Robert Scott as 
a match for Annie Orme ; now she began of 
her own accord to tell Windlestruc and his wife 
the whole story, and all about “ the grund 
sermon (1 urn sure she never heard a word of 
it any more than myself) which Mr. Robert 
preached in Edinburgh to Ilcchie, and Annio 
Orme, ami me!” 


BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY.* 


thu nruiM ir. 


(Lojria Pyrrhuhi.) 

“ His bead of glossy j<*t I spy, 

His downy breast oi sotti>ri ml.” 

I divide this subject into two parts— (he 
educated and the untaught bird. The impe- 
rative necessity for adhering to the treatment 
pursued by the German instructors of these 
docile creatures would alarm an amateur, satis- 
fied to have a bulfinch in its natural and un- 
educated state. I am fully convinced that, 
were our artizans to give the same meed of care 
as the patient professor of “ Cher-I lessen,” 
“ Fulda,” and the “ Vogelsburg,” our native 
birds would cquul, if not rival, those of the 
“ Faderland,” our melodies being more simple 
and familiar ; the natural notes are pleasing 
only as being illustrative of a cheerful, loving 
temperament — their huskiness conveying an 
idea of an effort to do better. 

Naturalists have a variety of opinions as to 
the migration of tlicso birds : I am inclined to 

* Continued from page 99. 


believe that if, w ith us, it is a permanent resi- 
dent, it, nevertheless, is more gregurious than 
is comprehended by a small family party, and 
that they change their quarters. It is only in 
the south that the hulfiuch is pronounced to 
be a bird of passage, and I have reason to 
believe that it is a more Bupjwsition, tho result 
of finding these birds in every European state 
and abounding in Russia and Sweden. This 
confirms my opinion, that the delicacy of tho 
German birds is the effect of man's trRitment. 
1 doubt that tho “ black bulfinch” is aught but 
u victim to bad feeding; the “ jfchite bulfinch” 
I should not pronounce to be so problematical, 
if the specimens said to he in tho “ Leverian 
Museum” had been bred in the house , as theso 
birds pair with canaries; and tho bird called 
“ the London mule” (the produce of goldfinch 
und canary) is nearly white ; besides, I have 
scon a bird called “ tho white blackbird”— (tho 
term rather paradoxical !) The food for bul- 
finchcs caught in a wild state (id. est . tho 
dunces) should be tho same as I have lnid down 
for tho first and second class feeders, also ap$le 
blossom fruit : insects they seek when on tho 
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wing, but in confinement they are not neces- 
sary ; larch-buds and green food making tho 
nearest approach to its natural food ; bearing in 
recollection, that for ten months in tho year 
this bird frequents* the woods, and ap- 
proaches the gardens and orchards only when 
the buds are Bill of tho embryo blossoms. In 
May, they return to tho hedges and sloe-blos- 
soms, and, by a provision of nature, build about 
Juno — later than the mere seed-eating birds. 
Baths and sand wind up this treatment : the 
latter is absolutely required, as tlieso birds are 
inclined to grow fat, and aro greedy. Quartz 
has been found in small particles in their crops. 
Hcmpsccd only to be allowed as a treat — a few 
grains a week ; flax, canary, and rape to form 
the standard food. 

I now begin tho more important theme, and 
having bought tho German piping bulfiuches, 
and had instruction from tho dealer, I shall 
give the substance of the lessons received, us 
also my experience of their efficacy. 

The first food given iu Germany, vv here the 
art of rearing nestlings is understood, is egg 
and “sweet summer rapcsced : ” tho seed is 
steeped iu boiling water, and then washed, so 
that the husk comes off; after this, u very 
little seed is mixed with the egg, and with 
this paste tho birds are fed every two hours ; 
each succeeding day a little more seed is added 
to the egg, and thus the bird becomes at last 
used to the rapcsced. 

Their mode of instruction maybe acceptable 
to my readers. “ After the birds have been at 
home four or five days, tho teacher whistles to 
them, three times a day, the tune which they 
are to learn; and that whirh they have not learned 
when February comes , they will never learn 
at all. About this time they arc all sold to the 
bird-dealers, and by them brought to l'!n gland, 
America, and other countries, where they uio 
disposed of at a high price : even in Gcrmuny, 
a good piping buliinch is sold for e ight or ten 
louis d’or (about nine pounds sterling).” 

Tho great objection to the importation of a 
number of valuable birds together is, that they 
ore apt to becomo “confused” in the airs' 
learned, and to take from one another the first 
or second part of a tune — some of the travellers 
singing overmuch en route , while others forget 
the lesson taught; but if the birds have been 
well instructed, they will resume their own tune 
or tunes, when separated from the many. At 
times, a bird con only remember the call-noto : 
a tune may bo whistled to it, always in the 
same key , and liking to sing, und its original 
tuj|B having been forgotten, it will take to tho 
new one; but it is only tho experienced 


teachers of Germany who will be able to in- 
struct in a new air. After moulting, these 
birds are frequently distressed, and others are 
enraged, because their attempts to sing are 
abortivo : in such case, let their health be at- 
tended to, and they must he kept warm and 
quiet, when it is moro than probable their 
voices will come round in a natural way. Any 
impatience on tho part of tho possessor will 
irritate a species that nature, or, what is more 
likely, training, has made irritable ; but when 
the bird begins his engaging tricks, and looks 
cheerful, then assistance, by whistling in the 
same key to whicli he had been accustomed, 
may be afforded. It must be remembered that 
tho Germans rear their bulflnchcs in rooms 
heated by stoves, and that hoarseness is gene- 
rally the consequence of their first winter in 
Britain. 

In a single instance I was not successful. 
Mv room was not kept sufficiently wurm : tho 
bird moulted badly the first season, and forgot 
his tunes ; lie partially resumed them in sum- 
mer, and seemed to be in good health when in 
my largo aviary cage, to which 1 removed him 
from his own, for exercise ; the second moult 
he died. 1 have known these Germans to be 
in excellent song for years, where windows 
were seldom opened ; and I judge that, being 
removed from the close rooms of nrtmrns, tho 
first winter* is their trial ; once acclimatised, 
they do well. A late authority mentions an 
instance of a piping bulfinch having lived in a 
cage twenty years ; and the writer (Mr. Thomp- 
son) adds, that the age when bought is un- 
known ; but it is easy to kuow by the feel of a 
bird, and by other signs, if it be an old one. 

Their food should be summer rape, called 
“ sweet summer seed,” a little canary, and flax. 
It is difficult to obtain it : as a substitute, 
lumip-sQpd may be given, it is more expensive, 
but the rape sometimes sold is strong and bitter. 
But with us there is no seed called summer 
rape. Not more than five or six grains of hemp 
weekly, this will be sufficient, uud muko them 
tame; they tako it ofr tho tongue; also tho 
pips of apples, green food — especially chick- 
weed and salad— apple-blossoms, larch- tops, 
a cherry, and a fig. Tho fewer delicacies tho 
better, as these birds arc inclined to apoplexy. 
It is recommended to put a bit of rusty iron in 
the drinking vessel, if the bird becomes hoarse; 
also about tho size of a nut of manna, given 
occasionally in the same vehicle, improves the 
voice. I lmvo never found manna to cure a 
bird when ill, but it relieves one slightly ailing. 
For tho euro of fits, dip the bird into cold 
water, and put him then in a warm and quiet 
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place. For this attack, known by the bird 
fulling down, spreading the wings, and open- 
ing the beak, a spider may be afterwards 
given. Some add “ a bit of pork,” “ a sprig of 
wormwood,” but I did not lind tho bird picked 
at either ; and as a general remark, I would 
say that simple remedies only have any chance, 
beyond them you only increase suffering. 

Although this species is supposed to be in- 
sectivorous, I have seldom found them to take 
with the avidity of other loxias a meal-worm 
or raw meat, both of which are good when 
ailing. I gave about the size of a nut of 
bread, upon which cold boiled milk had been 
poured, at least twice a week, as I made a rule 
to do to all my birds. One reason is, flint it is 
the best remedy against the hnskinoss produced 
by constantly eating dried seeds, and also that 
I found birds prefer the milk so given to it 
by itself; and milk being one of our best 
remedies, birds unaccustomed to take it when in 
health , icill not touch it when ill. T also scrape 
raw beef, and mix it w ith the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg, on wliich a few drops of water have 
been poured, and all made into a paste, and 
given quite fresh, on alternate days, with the 
above. When this paste (the nightingale’s 
food) was provided, 1 added a vessel of cold 
boiled milk — provisions indispensable before 
and during the season of moulting, and the 
first winter’s triul of our variable climate. 

The possessor of a bird who will take an in- 
terest in his well-doing, need hardly be re- 
minded to observe if the ailing favourite will 
take the milk. I have known it prescribed 
“ to withdraw the water vessel.” The sufferer 
sulked, obstinately avoided the milk (perhaps 
it had become sour), and must have died, if the 
water had not been replaced; this supports my 
argument, that it is better to accustom tho 
birds to that which they will really like. 

All obstructions in the voice proceed from 
cold; when the sufferer makes tho continual 
sound of “ tjib-tjib the Germans use a warm 
bath, by wliich I have seen two birds killed ; 
and I believe, as I before tried to impress upon 
my readers, that all unnatural remedies frigh- 
ten so delicate a creature, and hasten its death. 
Again, I advise the prevention of cold, given 
principally by draughts of air. This bird likes 
a cheerful cage; 1 found tho bell shape the 
best, placed in a cheerful and yet warm situa- 
tion. It may seem strange to say, but it is a 
fact, that these birds, and others ulso, require 
occasional change of air; about tho pairing 
season, I restored one of mine to health by a 
country visit. Experience has taught me that 
tho early training of tho taught bulfincli points 


# out the necessity of steady care to preserve 
health and song — little can be done to cure the 
consequences of neglect . The trained bulfincli 
is a delightful companion, ho bows, hops on the 
table, sings at command, ’and is susceptible of 
tho strongest attachment; if slighted, ho 
grieves or sulks, and fits frequently follow a 
fright. I prefer the bird that has but one tunc, 
for in more than one iustanco I have known 
them to forget, or confuse the march and tho 
waltz, that so delighted tho hearers in the 
former season, and two “ pipers ” in the same 
room will cause confusion and forgetfulness ; 
in any cuse, two birds of tlic same kind should 
never see each other. A thrush has been known 
never to hare sung because another was present. 
The price of a good taught bulfinch is from 
three to four guineas. There is an indescri- 
bable charm in the melody of theso pretty be- 
ings, and their desire to attract the attention 
of those they arc attached to, and they arc 
exclusive and constant. As I regret that any 
bird is in confinement, and know that no bene- 
volent feeling will emancipate the whole class ; 
also that foreign birds cannot be given their 
freedom , I try to make mine feel less of tlio 
irksomeness of captivity, by allowing them at 
times, when perfectly safe from accident , to fly 
in and out of their cages; it is the careless 
neglect of persons not closing their doors to 
shut out the little toddling feet of children, the 
gaucheries of servants, and tho indifference of 
casual visitors, together with the undesired at- 
tentions of grimalkin, that cause so many “ fatal 
ends to favourites.” I say less about fire- 
places, for, with two exceptions (a nonpareil 
and n golden oriole), I found that birds, accus- 
tomed to leave their cages, avoided tho fire; 
still it is a dangerous practice to neglect placing 
a guard, or to forget that a large water ewer or 
basin may lose you your favourite also. When 
the forms of an early greeting and good will 
had been gone through, "Pop” (my pet bul- 
Jinch) ranged the breakfast-table, and took a 
bath, cold or tepid, according to season ; if I 
left the room, ho watched tl 6 door, and pre- 
pared his call-note; lie hopped to meet mo 
when I entered, and poured forth his airs, 
looking saucy all the while, for no one elso 
would ho sing “ at command.” I remarked 
the fondness of these accomplished birds for 
hats, by which I conclude some association — 
shall we call it memory ? — was connected with 
early lessons. On one occasion — for I seek all 
that can take mo within tho sounds of melody, 
sweeter to mo than that of a prima donna — I 
saw a ludicrous, and, to tho bird-denied a 
rather inconvenient illustration of a piping 
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bulfmch’s fondness for that very ungraceful 
portion of man’s attire. I accompanied a lady 
to Schinge’s rooms, and he had one choice and 
high-priced bird exhibited the last ; this ho, 
with merchant-like acumen, had removed to his 
“ family apartment,” redolent of onions and 
German cookery, n'importe , thero perched 
“ bully,” indifferent to all objectionable 
matter, and heedless of fastidiousness as we 
were, when we encountered his bright bluek 
eye, he did not obey the sign (the waving of 
his master’s head), a hcmpsccd offered and ac- 
cepted, still silent ; the poor man looked dis- 
tressed, but conscious, while, in his broken 
English, ho said the words “ conf ousted” 
“ sulky.” Our anxiety made us look patient 
and amiable, another trial — there the culprit 
sat “ in dull contented ignorance” — at last, in 
despair, the owner of the contumacious beauty 
clapped on his hat, with “ dere now” closely re- 
sembling poor Hood’s “wooden d— n,” and, 
forthwith, after two or three preparatory calls, 
bully threw himself, con amove, into his three 
melodics — to call them either “flute-like,” or 
“ bird-like ” sounds, would be to wrong the ex- 
quisite sweetness of the notes — the more extra- 
ordinary that the natural tone of the bird 
cannot be called a song. I need scarcely add 
that, after the extorted confession of this mono- 
mania on the part of Dcr G impel odor l)omp - 
fajf'e, my friend not being a "Welshwoman, or 
an admirer of innovations, and with a prudent 
conviction that the owner of a hat could not be 
ever at hand when she desired a w alt/ from 
the cage, declined the purchase. I have often 
thought over this, and several instances of 
similur associations, with surprise, for the 
German miner and arti/an never has, 1 believe, 
adopted any head-covering except a cap. 

To prove that the bulfinch is fully entitled, 
by his docility, his excellent memory, and his 
social habits, to rank in the collection of the 
amateur as a first-rate favourite, I givo the 
following anecdotes, illustrative of his just 
claims to favouritism, premising that the term 
“piping bulfinch” always means a taught bird.' 

One which a lady (north of the Tay) bought 
of a German bird-dealer, because of tlio excel- 
lence of its song, was no sooner in her posses- 
sion than he became entirely mute, and 
though apparently in perfect health, neither 
voice nor instrument could induce it to sing. 
A Hanoverian officer, who happened to he pre- 
sent, whistled several waltzes, but in vain. 
Bully was still silent ; at last the Hanoverian 
recollected on air he had heard a bird-dealer 
sing in Germany, and whistling the first bar, 
the bird instantly finished it. 


Another, in Edinburgh, not only sung de- 
lightfully, but performed several curious tricks. 
When its mistress was at work, it flew away 
with her needle ; or if she was writing, it tried 
to carry off her quill ; sometimes a hempseed 
or two was put into an ivory box, the top being 
lightly laid on, tho bulfinch darted towards it, 
and dexterously overturning the lid, hovered 
over the open box, from which ho picked out 
the seed, and flew off without alighting. 

1 taught mine, also a canary, (and a non- 
pareil, by means of meal-worms,) to do tho 
same, even taking seed from my half closed 
hand. 

One more instance, and I have done. A 
lady bought a bulfinch from a French prisoner, 
the poor exile had painted the cage of his little 
captive like a prison, and the bird drew up 
two little buckets, suspended by a gilt chain, ono 
containing seed, and the other water. This 
bulfinch was extremely tame, and though bred 
in the woods of Grceuilaw, (near Edinburgh,) it 
whistled a variety of troubadour songs. 

I quote the last' anecdote, on account of the 
proof it affords of the teachable nature of this 
bird, hut 1 enter a protest against training 
birds with buckets, for reasons which I shall 
give more fully under the head of the goldfinch. 


THE CARDINAL GROSBEAK. 

(Loxia Cardinal it) 

The appearance of tliis beautiful bird is 
more familiar to our cages than liis treatment 
is understood, which should be simple but 
varied. Of a brilliant colour and a hardy 
nature, he is equally desirable as au inmate of 
an aviary; fierce and destructive to his own 
species, lie never molests even the smallest 
specimen of any other. The female is of a soft 
mouse-brown colour, tinged with red, the crest 
(like that of the male bird) forms a point when 
raised ; she is graceful and lively, and, unlike 
hen-birds, sings as well as her mate ; the notes 
arc softer, but less continuous. The male-bird 
has been known to evince much jealousy at the 
vocal powers of his partner, aud I have wit- 
nessed, with my own pair, serious mutrimonial 
bickerings, requiring a total separation, not 
only from cages, but from the same room, when 
at liberty to range about. The Virginia night- 
ingale is of the rare instances of foreign birds 
pairing in confinement. The late Earl of 
Derby had a “residence” prepared for these 
royal visitors, and succeeded in their naturali- 
zation. I an also aware of a pair having 
hatched, and brought out their young in a 
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largo cage, but the tyrant caro destroyed bis 
offspring in a jealous fit. I am not n convert 
to an opinion lately given, that the cardinal 
grosbeak would bear the severity of an English 
winter in a wild state ; many reasons tend to 
support my view of the subject, with which a 
supply of food bus nothing to ’do. They arc 
not calculated to endure hard weather, being 
subject to blindness ; before rain they crouch 
down and depress their crests, and their joyous 
notes pending its descent is no proof Hint 
shelter in a comfortable domicile is adverse to 
their taste. Any one who has studied their 
habits will also allow, that, pugnacious as our 
robins, “ a broad-gauge” would be required. 
Their price is at all times high, not being im- 
ported in large numbers ; however, it is with 
this prince of captives our true history lies. 

Of all birds I consider the cardinal gros- 
beak to require a room) cage, and baths daily. 
The latter ns a preventive to parasites, to which 
it is said they arc much subject, and a variety 
such as I have laid down under tlic head food. 

I have known those biids perish, and in great 
agony, merely from the sameness of their food, 
and neglect us to clem: 'in ess and exercise ; my 
birds have a flight in the room daily , but this 
is not a necessity • T like to see their enjoy- 
ment on the wing. 

There is a prevailing idea that the toxins 
hide their food: observation of their habits 
induces the belief that they do not like eating 
from the seed-drawer or vessels, but seek about 
for a place to which to carry their selection. 1 
therefore placed a little square box (like a nest) 
near a perch, and invariably they remove their 
choice bits to it, ami cat in comfort. They 
should have fiedi soft food daily, and the 
“paddio” (unsholled rice) is the seed they 
prefer, but give them but little, of it; Indian 
corn or liempseed, canary and millet, (espe- 
cially the foiincr,) being less heating. They 
delight in barley and wheat in the ear; they 
enjoy all kinds of fruit ami grass seeds. My 
bird is unusuall) tame ; I leave his cage-door 
open, and he dashes in and out at will (for no 
other word can express his rapid movement, 
and he knows his name, “ Dot' 1 perfectly well) 
when he wants sugar , bathes in preference on 
the table, and is a determined fly-catclier. It is 
not usual to tamo a Virginia nightingale. “Dot” 
is very happy, carrying his food to his box, dis- 
cussing grapes and apples, while waiting for the 
summer fruits. He likes “ high places,” and is 
especially fond of the shelter of his half cover 
at night. At midnight, he sings suddenly and 
loudly ; as summer advances, the song becomes 
continuous and incessant from dawn of day. 


Although these birds moult in autumn, and 
arc supposed to be in song soon after Christ- 
mas, I find a good deal depends upon the 
season ; if severe, a huskincss in the throat 
checks their early notes, nor can they bo de- 
pended on until April. [The conceited air, when 
before a looking-glass, tho raising and depress- 
ing of the crest, together with the rolling 
motion of the body when singing in the sun- 
shine, render these birds most amusing, also 
most desirable inmates of the cage. I have 
only observed, in any instance, the ailments 
which result from mismanagement — want of 
variety of proper food, want of exercise, and 
w unt of sand. When oppresssd by unwhole- 
some treatment, they open their beaks and 
look sad. I pronounce this loxia to bo the 
king of seed-birds ; and a friend, who has one 
twelve years in good plumage and song, gives 
him in these days tho desirable character of 
being “ the most economical of favourites.” 
One eanury eats more than would three red 
birds. This lady lost hers, and he luxuriated 
three weeks in a garden, feeding on green peas. 
A red-coat is a grand provocative to a shot, and 
the gardener w as proceeding to kill, when his 
master kindly interposed, baited a trap with 
tlie favourite food, and returned the vvundcrcr 
to In', happy ownois. 

The vocal powers of these birds vary consi- 
derably, their superiority consisting in the 
prolongation of the “roll” and “jug,” from 
which musical sounds they derive the distinc- 
tive appellation of “ nightingales.” Tho repe- 
tition of a favourite stanza is their morning 
practice; and it goes sometimes beyond the 
bounds of the hearer's patience. The character 
of this species is that of nonchalance and viva- 
city; lie is not of the gentler kind; woe bo to 
the person during enough to catch him, or to 
attempt to pare his nails (a necessary opera- 
tion); he fixes his beak, and bites through the 
flesh ; and before lie has accomplished this re- 
vengeful feat, lie utters loud mid angry cries, 
sufficient to deter from a Quixotic attempt to 
better his condition. 

My hero, “ Dot,' 1 had, on one of his days of 
full liberty, a fancy to sleep outside his cage. 

I returned home late, threw a handkerchief 
over him, and placed him in his tenement : ho 
awoke, and screamed loudly. For three days 
lie resented the liberty — by total silence the 
first, and a cessation of song whenever I en- 
tered my sitting-room, whero he lived, on tho 
other two. He is amiable when addressed by 
name, but flutters when strangers approach 
without this ceremony ! These would be con- 
sidered trivialities in a petted native bird, but 
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the grosbeaks are not " model ” birds in temper ; 
they bear captivity without repining, but 
mostly retain their wild habits. There is much 
in kindness to develops disposition, and the 
Virginia nightingales repay any care. 1 must 
repeat that they are most frequently mis- 
managed. 

I find, as with all foreign birds whose health 
has been preserved, that each additional year' 
in confinement improves their song ; the bird 
of the first year’s importation is dependent on 
tho care afforded him for the ensuing period. 
Seed is but the smaller proportion of their 
food; therefore licedlcssness only can be ad- 
vanced where fruits, vegetables, and soft food 
are the staple commodities. The brilliant co- 
lour changes by neglect of food and air. 

I mentioned to a friend the singular fact, 
that my Virginia nightingale sung on Christ - 
mas-day for the first time of! or tho autumnal 
moult, and not afterwards until April; and 
this for three succeeding years. Too polite to 
express u doubt, this lady could not conceal a 
look of surprise. The following year, she ob- 
served in her own bird the same singular fact. 
In a very delightful work, On the Passions of 
Animals , by the late Mr. Thompson, of Belfast, 
many wonderful details arc given, to he ac- 
counted for by those very “passions but to 
that just related there is no clue. 


A propos to this subject, that of "curiosity” 
is most remarkable in the cardinals (and I 
have observed it in most birds). The gros- 
beak , if nurtured to intelligence, examines all 
alterations in his food-vessels and pefehes, the 
changes of position with reference to the 
placing of his cage — he even observes tho out- 
ward aspect of surrounding objects. At the 
present writing, my “I)ot n is in full song by 
day and night, at a time when other Virginia 
nightingales arc looking abashed at their 
ragged garments, in this 11 tho silent month.” 
1 found my bird, at the ordinary moulting 
season, drooping too suddenly for this natural 
process ; lie had taken cold and was ill. I re- 
moved him to a room having on it the morning 
sun, hung up his cage free from disturbance, 
administered the remedies already prescribed 
for tho bulfinch and other loxias , with the ad- 
dition of mealworms, and in a few days “ Dot” 
resumed his melodies, and retained his coat. 

The moulting of foreign birds is irregular, 
being greatly dependant on the period (ncces- 
sniily unknown to us) when they leavo the 
parent wing — the early or late brood. This 
simple fact, when unconsidercd, causes great 
perplexity ; proper treatment will also pro- 
long the period ot song, a desideratum when 
tlicir resuming it will depend on a mild spring 
season. 


A LADY’S NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY AMONG ALGERINE PIRATES.* 


Aftkk the first week of our detention in 
Salee, my husband began again to manifest 
symptoms of ague; mental disquiet, eimline- 
ment, and starvation had done their work, and 
tho horrid disorder had come back. This put 
the climax to my misery. AVc petitioned the 
governor to be allowed to send to the ship for 
some bark, hut received in answer a peremp- 
tory order not to attempt to communicate with 
it on any account. Tho old despot did not change 
to want anything just then. I felt ns if I could 
more readily have pistolled him for that cruel 
refusal, than I could have performed tho same 
offico for Allan Ruberice, in the struggle for 
liberty. For nine days the poor sufferer did 
not leave his mattress. Our principal nou- 
rishment was now derived from sour black 
bread, onions, garlic, and turbid water ; coffee 
rarely made its appearance. The heat of the 
sick chamber was almost suffocating ; no 


breath of fresh air could be coaxed into it; 
and during the day, from sunrise to sunset, 
continued confusion, bustle, and noise were 
around us — constant demands upon me for 
exhibition ; then shouting, bawling, and 
screaming fi-om the different members of tho 
household; and, between these, interludes of 
young Judah’s vehement treble. I verily be- 
lieve my spirits could not have home up against 
these accumulated sources of wretchedness, 
had I not cherished the daily thought, that 
each morning might he the last we should have 
to endure them. 

On tho third Friday of our stay in Salee, 
Samuel Bendcnhen came to chat with us. Ho 
seemed to think he was promising me a high 
gratification, when lie said I should soon be 
taken to seo the king's wife; adding, that 
“she was four, and nil travelled at once.” 
This puzzling announcement was soon made a 
little clearer to mo by the running commen- 
tary — “ Sho is fine thing to see ; two is black, 
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and two is white; sho is all covered with 
jewels and gold." I then understood there 
wero four wives in the case ; all the Moors in- 
crease the fractional division of their better* 
half as their worldly prosperity augments. 
The conversation having thus inadvertently 
gone in the direction of matrimony, I took 
occasion to ask my instructor in the customs of 
the land why Miriam, who was a Jewess, did 
not cat with her husband. He gave me to 
understand that it was because of her extreme 
modesty — “she was so very shameful, that 
sho could not eat with him.” I unconsciously 
turned to look for this fine specimen of female 
delicacy : she was sitting upon the top step of 
the stairo, at the end of the gallery, completing 
her purification for the approaching Sabbath ; 
before her was a large brass cauldron of wutcr, 
in which sho was bathing her feet and legs, 
and immediately beneath her stood the Irish 
captain, looking on with a puzzled stare. 

During this night, we frequently heard the 
cry of the minaret watchmen, and also the 
clapping of their hands and wooden shields, as 
they called the Mahometans to pruyer. Soon 
after sunrise, an extraordinary commotion 
began in the streets : we could distinguish the 
continued tramp of soldiers. Bendenhen soon 
brought the news, that a special courier from a 
neighbouring town had given the governor 
information that hordes of wild Arabs were 
pouring down from the high country. The 
noise we had heard was caused by Algerine 
troops marching in to garrison the town ; the 
large gates were already closed, and the walls 
manned. The inhabitants were used to these 
incursions of the Bedouins, who, upon such 
occasions, swept from the mountains in vast 
unorganized masses, and drove before them 
whatever booty they could lay their hands 
upon. Whenever their visit was anticipated, 
the women and children from Jew-town were 
brought to Salce, for their common danger 
effaced for a time all distinctions of faith and 
of caste. Several ladies came to Miriam for 
protection, and among them one who interested 
me exceedingly, in consequence of her being 
the wife of my friend Bendenhen. She had 
with her an infant son ; and the united ages of 
the parent and child amounted to only fourteen 
years and four months. 

On the Saturday evening, to my great sur- 
prise, when our host had finished his recital of 
Hebrew psalms, ho sang part of our national 
anthem in veiy tolerable English. After this 
vocal performance, he unlocked an old chest, 
and exhibited its contents, either to amuse me, 
or to gratify his own vanity. He showed me 


some fine gold ear-rings, measuring three or 
four inches across, and set with large car- 
buncles and other precious stones; each drop 
could not have woighed less than four ounces, 
and the two wero connected by a strong gold 
chain, intended to be passed over tho top of 
the head, when they wero worn. He also 
produced some magnificent bunches of pearls, 
that must have been of immense value, and 
seemed to enjoy my admiration exceedingly. 
I did not, however, find that my host was 
raised in niy estimation by this display of 
wealth ; I could only think how vast the booty 
must have been that had afforded such a share 
for one individual. As I gazed at the gold and 
gems, I only saw tho plundered ships that had 
yielded up their freights, the gallant hearts 
that had battled in vain with robbers, and the 
sorrowing homes that had mourned the miss- 
ing ones. After I had inspected the treasures 
of the casket, Miriam and Una endeavoured to 
persuade me to let them dress me out in Moor- 
ish costume ; they wanted to sec how I should 
look in it, and had prepared a very handsome 
equipment, but my heart was too ill at ease to 
allow me to submit to their will, and I besought 
them, by signs, to leave me in peace. 

My dear husband was now alarmingly ill ; 
the fever was again at its height, and raging 
the more furiously, because 1 was unable to 
procure either the medicinal or dictcticul ap- 
pliances that I could command while lit sea. 
Half frantic, 1 begged that some kind of fresh 
meat might bo purchased for us : I was told 
that we could uot have any for five days, as 
no animal food might enter the purified dwell- 
ing of the Jew, unless properly slain by tho 
rabbi, and the rabbi would not kill uguin be- 
fore that time. After reiterated petitions, the 
boy Mehemed was sent off a six-hours’ jour- 
ney, to beg that, the rabbi would deign to 
slay a chicken, at this unusual period of tho 
week, for a sick Christian. When the luxury 
came, however, we were not allowed to have 
it dressed to our own fancy ; .Miriam had it 
prepared for us, and then sent us but a very 
small portion of the whole. The hardly- 
earned morsel proved to be, after all, but a 
sorry boon. 

When the measure of my despair was nearly 
full, and my spirit humbled to the sense of 
how powerless the arm of flesh was to aid or 
comfort, the hand of Almighty Providence was 
stretched out in our behalf, our bonds were 
rent in twain, and our mourning turned into 
joy. The Jew came to us on the Monday 
morning, with the astounding intelligence that 
the governor had just received an express from 
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the Emperor of Morocco, intimating that the 
brig Perseverance, then suffering detention at 
Solee, had been peremptorily demanded of him 
by the resident consul of Tangier. The com- 
munication stated that the Tangier consul had 
informed the emperor, that unless the vessel, 
her British captain, her lady passenger, and 
her crew and cargo, were immediately sent to 
him, he should forthwith strike his flag. So 
great was the emperor’s anxiety lest this threat 
should be acted upon, that the imperial despatch 
was accompanied hy a mandate, that wc should 
depart instantly for Tangier, under the convoy 
of a schooner of ten guns. Our host was 
amazingly surprised at all this ; he could not 
think how on earth anything should he known 
at Tangier concerning us. Wc, of course, wero 
no less astonished than he was : wc very well 
knew that both himself and his courier would 
keep their own counsel, inasmuch as that 
would be tantamount, in the existing state of 
affairs, to keeping their heads. My husband 
had only once during our captivity in Saleo 
seen the four men of his crew, who were con- 
fined with the Austrians. The men were then 
in very good spirits ; they w ere in a more 
roomy house than ourselves, were better fed, 
and seemed, upon the whole, to find their de- 
tention agreeable ruther than otherwise. They 
suffered no privations, had no work to do, and 
were aware that their pay was running on. 
Under these circumstances, they enjoyed the 
passing day, and were reckless of the morrow. 
During this afternoon, they were brought to 
the consul’s house, in order that wc might be 
in the greater readiness for our start. The 
consul, our host, took this occasion to dilate 
eloquently upon (lie great trouble and expense 
so much unanticipated company hud caused 
him, and then finished his harangue by pre- 
senting his bill — a list of exorbitantly heavy 
charges for the entertainment of ourselves and 
our men. Wo were too^anxious not to throw 
any impediment in the way of our liberation 
to hesitate for an instant about the payment ; 
again English sovereigns were tendered and 
graciously accepted, and I had once more cause 
for the deepest gratitude that it had occurred 
to us to 8601x10 our little horde of money, as 
the prime necessary of our condition. If we 
had not possessed these secret friends, I believe 
we should have ended our lives in the land of 
deserts, and' laid our bones among the Al- 
gorines. 

During the afternoon, the poor Austrian 
oamc to take leave of us : he had been informed 
of our good fortune ; but the same courier who 
had been its bearer had also brought orders 


that ho and his sixteen men should be taken 
up the country, to meet the King of Fez. I 
always believed that this was merely a blind, 
intended to deceive us as to his whereabouts ; 
for it was not at all likely that an escort would 
be spared from the town, when all the sur- 
rounding troops and inhabitants were throng- 
ing in for its protection. Tho heart-broken 
man thanked us for the little kindness we had 
been ablo to show him, with tears running 
down his venerable face; he pressed and 
wrung our hands, and was considerably com- 
forted by my husband’s solemn assurance, that 
liis first act of liberty should he the notification 
to the authorities of Trieste, and to the cap- 
tive’s owners and friends, of all that had 
happened. Wc could only further murmur a 
prayer for his deliverance, as tho soldiers hur- 
ried him away. 

Tho evening of this eventful day, that was 
to be the last of our sojourn in the land of cap- 
tivity, was marked hy an incident in which I 
was interested, in spite of myself. Miriam 
and a party of femalo visitors were occupied 
in staining the eyes, hands, and nails of tho 
pretty Una; arrangements had been made 
among her relatives to marry her in a few days 
to a young man of Jcw-town, whom she had 
never seen. The work proceeded merrily, and 
the victim seemed perfectly unconscious of the 
fate to which I fear she was doomed. How 
earnestly did I wish she had been going away 
with incj as it was, I left many grateful 
thoughts w ith her. She had been a constant 
and useful friend, and was indeed a creature 
of singularly warm affections, gentle feelings, 
and kindly sympathies ; she always seemed to 
me like a pearl that had been cast among 
swine ; I do not think there could be a single 
dweller in Salcc, or in Jcw-town, who wus ablo 
to appreciate her pure lustre at its proper 
worth. 

"When my husband had received the notifi- 
cation of the emperor’s order, ho had sent a 
message to the governor, requesting that ho 
might have sufficient notice of the hour ap- 
pointed for his departure, to enable him to 
procure a supply of provisions for the passage 
to Tangier. As wc had no trunks to pack, 
this was the only preparation wc had to troublo 
ourselves about; wc therefore retired early, 
and enjoyed a little repose ; for this one night, 
wc were alike indifferent to rats, birds, spiders, 
fleas, and suffocating air. Soon after sunrise, 
tlircc different parties came for us in less than 
os many minutes: go w'c must that instant. 
So, after all, I was not to be allowed to see 
either the quadruple consort of his majesty 
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the king, or the spectacle of the land-robbers’ 
attack upon the nest of the sea-robbers. I 
easily managed to find consolation for theso 
disappointments : the haste of our escort did 
not outstrip our own willingness to move. Wc 
left the consul’s house without seeing any of 
its inhabitants save Miriam, who gave me a 
hearty parting embrace. We passed through 
the streets without molestation, and were 
ushered for the last time into the patriarchal 
prcscnco at the custom-house. 

Joy and hope had operated wonderfully 
upon my husband’s frame, but he was so weak, 
that he could not stand before the governor. 
He was accommodated with a chair, while a 
little pretence at business was gone through : 
mysterious papers were formally and ostenta- 
tiously signed ; but, then, at the last, the sleep- 
ing lion aroused himself, und shook his mane. 
My husband said there was something more to 
bo done — he must- have his country mmi with 
him; he could not go without the Irishman, 
and, what xvns more, lie would not. And, 
enervated and depressed as he was by illness, 
his generous heart prompted him in the part 
he had to play so well, that it was at length 
deemed best to accede to liis demand — the 
Irishman w as pronounced free to go to Tangier 
with us. This knotty point settled, wc were 
hurried onec more over the rocks, and down 
the descent, t»» the landing-place. A large 
Moorish barge was waiting for us, with the 
sails already spread ; our old acquaintance, the 
captain of the port, ivas at the helm, and the 
boat was soon scudding with us before the 
breeze. The port-captain told us that, his 
orders were to take us to the Moorish schooner, 
and not to our own vessel. This w as a little 
drawback upon our pleasure; but expostula- 
tion was useless, and wc were forced to make 
the best of it. 

The day was intensely hot, and there was a 
heavy sea running, so that I was soon insensi- 
ble to everything about me. Wc met the 
schooncr’sboatatsea, und were transferred into 
it. The port-captain compassionately took me 
at once on board the Perseverance, contrary to 
his orders, and in ten hours my husband joined 
me there. He had merely been detained on 
board the schooner until the orders were issued 
to get the vessel under weigh. Our four men 
were kept on board the schooner to help to 
work her. Allan llubcricc and twelve Moois 
still took command of the Paneverancc. The 
Irishman (I neither remember his name, nor 
that of his little cork boat) and his crew also 
formed part of the schooner’s complement. The 
governor had sent on board the brig a peace- 


offering, consisting of twenty loaves of white 
bread, fifty pounds of grapes, and half-a-shecp. 
This was courteously and considerately desig- 
nated as a present to the Christian woman. 
The Christian woman saw them delivered, but 
she saw nothing more of them; Allan Rubcrice 
and his comrades took care of that. Wo did 
not much trouble about it, however, as Samuel 
Hcndenhcn had accepted a commission fk>m 
the captain to purchase provisions for the ship. 
He told us lie had done so, and received the 
amount of liis outlay, upon the assurance that 
lie had seen all the things safely locked up for 
us. This was, nevertheless, a falsehood. My 
favourite had, at last, managed to get his share 
of spoil out of us, and had left me to grieve, 
more for the unanticipated baseness, than for 
the privation which it entailed. 

A gun from the Moorish schooner was the 
signal for the llritish ships to weigh their an- 
chors. This w as, however, the w’ork of many 
hours, ns there was but one able seaman among 
the dozen Moors on hoard; our convoy w'as 
out of sight before the anchors were disentan- 
gled from the ground. The Austrian brig w r c 
left, riding where we had first seen her, but 
she was now floating lightly on the water, the 
Moors had relieved her of her cargo, consisting 
of valuable packages of jewellery', watches, and 
other costly goods. 

Wc were thus once more at sea, after twenty 
days’ residence in Salcc. We landed oil the 
Wednesday, and effected our happy escape on 
the Tuesday fortnight following. Hut our suf- 
ferings w ere not yet by any means at, an end. 
The distance to Tangier was about a hunched 
and forty miles, and the passage might have 
been made, under favourable circumstances, in 
twenty-four hours. Jn consequence of being 
badly manned, and encountering strong adverse 
winds, we were, however, twelve long fearful 
days beating about in heavy seas. There were 
twenty-two of us onboard, and we hud nothing 
but salt provisions to live on, and one small 
cask of water. In ten day’s, 'he water was ull 
gone, and for the remaining two of the voyage, 
w’c had to endure the most agonizing thirat ; 
at length Capo Spartel hove in sight, and we 
entered the bay of Tangier. All other thoughts 
were, at the time, lost in our pressing need ; 
W’c were more alive just then to our thirst, 
than to the joy’ of our deliverance — w’ater was 
our only hope --water was our only cry. From 
the first boat that came off to us, we received a 
small supply of it, and this seemed to us of ten 
thousand times more value than all the gold 
W’e had left in Salee. 

Our anchor was dropped in the bay of Tan- 
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gier on Sunday morning, and a signal imme- 
diately appeared from the consul’s house, sum- 
moning the captain on shore. We were soon 
in the boat, Allan Ruberice accompanying us. 
Wo landed on a sandy beach, with the sea 
breaking over rocks on cither sido of it. Tan- 
gier lay straggling in front of us, its houses 
occupying a sort of valley, through which a 
water-course descended, affording traces along 
the sides of how heavy the fall must he in the 
rainy season. The consul’s residence stood 
upon a i-ising ground to tlic south, and was 
built in the Portugueso style, being adorned 
with verandahs and porticoes. Its interior 
was furnished with all the luxury' and elcgaueo 
that wealth and a cultivated taste can com- 
mand. The formalities of depositions and 
protests having been gone through, wo were 
kindly invited to partake of refreshments, and 
I was presented to the consul’s lady, a mitiu; 
of Gibraltar, dressed in the European fashion, 
and of prepossessing appearance. 1 1 or man nor 
was, however, reserved, and as I was myself 
still considerably indisposed, I could make no 
effort to break through tlic barrier. The con- 
versation -was, therefore, exclusively carried on 
by the consul, Mr. Douglas, and my husband, 
and related chiefly to the circumstances of our 
position. After two or three hours entertain- 
ment, wc returned oil hoard, and found our 
men quarrelling openly with the Moors ; Allan 
Jlube rice -was getting very outrageous. For 
the next two days lie and the captain spent 
their time in countermanding each other’s 
orders, and I was in the hourly dread of hear- 
ing that the turbulent African had drawn the 
long knife he constantly wore at his girdle; 
at last lie attempted to prevent the mate from 
going on shore with a letter the captain had 
written to Mr. Douglas. Upon this my husband 
took me with him, and went on shore himself, 
protesting that he would not again return to 
his ship until every Moor was taken out of her. 
Mr. Douglas said he had made frequent appli- 
cations to the governor to remove our unw el- 
come companions, but that that official had 
refused to do so until the Moorish schooner hud 
arrived. Our ship’s papers had been purposely 
kept on board the schooner appointed to he 
our convoy, and in their absence, our advocate 
could of course take no further steps in the 
proceedings. Mr. Douglas approved of my 
husband’s determination to remain on shore 
for tho present, and gave him a recommenda- 
tion to a Spanish hotel. Hero w*c remained 
for four days in comparative comfort. We 
thoroughly enjoyed the luxury of a pretty airy 
bed-room; tlic only annoyances wc suffered 


were caused by the nocturnal inroads of an 
army of mosquitoes, and the nocturnal vocifera- 
tions and clappings of the watchmen upon the 
four minarets of a neighbouring mosque. These 
wero trifling vexations after all we had suf- 
fered. Tho change in our circumstances was 
so great os to seem almost incredible j I could 
not tell wliat to make of having no requisitions 
to exhibit myself hour after hour ; I no longer 
• entertained any apprehension for our personal 
safety, and my dear husband was rallying fast 
under the influence of mental quietude, pure 
air, and an abundance of delicately prepared 
food. Wo were quite satisfied to remain tran- 
quilly within the precincts of our delightful 
sanctuary. The very noises around it made us 
more sensible of the realities of its pleasures. 
The house stood in that part of the town which 
lies on the south side of the valley; four 
spacious windows admitted light and air, and 
overlooked a wide extent of fruit farms, wear- 
ing the aspect of richly cultivated gardens, 
’flic buildings of Tangier arc not ornamental 
in themselves, but they arc so irregular in 
their outlines, that they impart a very pretty 
appearance to the valley they occupy. The 
most striking feature ill the scene is the wind- 
ing water-course, diversified by the variously- 
coloured soils the torrent has left behind. The 
eye follows its track downwards to the ocean, 
and upwards to the distant hills, where the 
over-green orange trees, with their golden fruit, 
and the gracefully waving fan palms, blend 
together to form a luxuriant drapery for the 
verdant slopes. To the eastward, tho picture 
is finished by the sea and tlic hold outlines of 
Gibraltar’s rocky heights; and to the north- 
ward, by the little lighthouse of Turiffu. Such 
was the lovely landscape that greeted us when- 
ever w'c chose to turn our attention outwards, 
from the comforts of our temporary home. 

Our hostess had brought with her from Spain 
skill in the culinary craft thnt is there so highly 
prized. Our table w as furnished sumptuously, 
agreeable dishes that T knew nothing of, fresh 
fish in very variety, pigeons that, never looked 
or tasted twice alike. These were but a few 
of the luxuries wc feasted on, and of course we 
measured the excellence of every dish sub- 
mitted to us, by our memory of Miriam’s garlic 
soup and sour bread. Wc hnd also dates, 
grapes, figs, and pomegranates, in the greatest 
profusion, and of finest quality. Fate s&mcd to 
he bent on making us amends for one long 
month of starvation, and to be setting about 
its work in the handsomest possible way. 

The inhabitants of Tangier arc a mixed mul- 
titude. The Moors only wear the odious flannel 
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wrappers; the Spaniards and Portuguese ap- 
pear in graceful, dark-blue cloaks; and the 
French, German and Swedish inhabitants 
affect even gayer and more diversified costumes. 
The Moors are no votaries of fashion; their 
mode of dress lias not been altered in a single 
particular for more than a thousand years. 
There is still very much in their customs that 
call to mind the early days of the Patriarchs ; 
they say that they prefer to do without chairs 
and tables now, because there were none used 
at the beginning, and why should they want 
sucli appliances, when their fathers’ fathers 
did very well without them. All those inno- 
vations which we denominate refinements, 
they call base effeminacies, and therefore shun 
them ; hence the very strange doings we wit- 
nessed during our sojourn in Satee, where no 
breath of foreign influence has yet been able 
to make its way. 

During the first night of our residence in the 
Spanish hotel, the little sleep the musquitocs 
and minaret criers would have allowed us, was 
frequently broken by tumultuous noises in the* 
neighbouring streets. Crowds seemed to be 
rushing backwards and forwurds, and indulg- 
ing themselves in a liberal allowance of gun- 
firing and drum-heating. Our hostess, who 
spoke tolerable English, came to us to tell 
us what all the disturbance meant : “ You 
must not be frightful,” she said, “it is only a 
Moorish wedding.” She told us that the bride 
elect was in the midst of the noisy throng, 
carried in a sort of sedan, by the male relatives 
of her family. After she liad been paraded 
three several niglits in this way, she w ould be 
taken to the house of the bridegroom, and be 
left for a day; if, after this probation, the 
parties found they could agree together, 
they would be man and wife; if otherwise, 
the lady w’ould be returned to her friends. 
The contract could only be made binding by 
the occurrence of twenty-four hours of unin- 
terrupted harmony. In the morning, our 
hostess recurred to the subject of this wedding ; 
Bhc said, laughingly, “ I know the Indy. She 
tell me she not let her new* husband like her, 
she look ugly all she can ; she never look at 
him yet, but she look at somebody ; she hear 
lie not like a woman talk, she will talk very 
much; she hear he like sit on carpet, she will 
stand and walk all day; she hear him not like 
singing, she will sing, and never stop.” We 
afterwards heard that the promising lady had 
proved as good as her word. Young Sadam 
Ncdabro took home liis refractory bride, but 
did not prove himself by any means a Petru- 
chio in managing her ; she was all too much 


for him, and the upshot of his wedding was, 
that ho got greatly laughed at, and had to 
take himself off to another town. 

The Perseverance had been seven days at 
anchor in the bay of Tangier before the 
schooner that had been appointed for her pro- 
tection arrived. Wo had then, at last, the 
satisfaction of seeing her standing in, with the 
Irish vessel in her wake ; the poor little craft 
w as, however, almost a wreck, in consequence 
of the unsco manlike manner in which she had 
been handled by her Moorish erew\ My 
husband immediately presented himself beforo 
Mr. Douglas, and signals were made for the 
master of the Moorish convoy and Allan 
Kuberico to come on shore. They obeyed tlio 
summons, and brought with them the ship’s 
papers, but denied that we were British sub- 
jects, and stated that upon that ground they 
intended to retain possession of their prizes. 
Thereupon Mr. Douglas despatched an express 
to the governor, who had found it convenient 
to absent himself from Tangier just at this 
juncture. In a few hours an answer was re- 
ceived from the Moorish ruler, in the form of 
an official document, requiring Mr. Douglas to 
attend a convocation of the resident consuls at 
noon on the following day, niul intimating 
that it was generally understood the prizes did 
not belong to any nation represented at Tan- 
gier, and that, therefore, lie, Mr. Douglas, had 
no authority for interference in the affair. Mr. 
Douglas immediately forwarded a notification 
to the governor, and to the several consulates, 
that if any one presumed to question his 
authority in the matter, or if every Moor w r as 
not instantly removed from the vessels, and 
every person connected with them was not at 
the same time restored to unconditional and 
perfect liberty, lie should forthwith strike his 
fing, and take the two British captains across 
to Gibraltar. His highness Julah Itai w'os by 
no means prepared for this energetic course of 
proceeding. The announcement of Mr. Dou- 
glas's intentions produced -an immediate 
change in his view's of this matter, and he 
now r seemed only anxious to rid himself of any 
further responsibility in an affair that was 
assuming so ugly a look. He, therefore, at 
once issued a peremptory order to tho Moors 
to deliver up both the vessels on the following 
morning. This order waB obeyed without 
further hesitation. As soon as tho Moors had 
performed their earliest prostrations, they 
came on shore, and gave up the ships’ papers 
to tho consul, and unco more the rightful 
masters of tho vessels assumed entire control 
and command of them. 
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As we were on our way from the Spanish 
hotel to the boat, on this joyous morning, a 
young Moor, of very exquisite and dandified 
appearance, addressed us ; he was clothed in 
fine, white flannel, and wore a very tasty scarlet 
turban, trimmed out with silver, and tasscllcd 
with gold ; ho walked first on ono sido of us 
and then on the other, with a mincing gait, 
and at length addressed my husband in Italian. 
He said he understood him to bo the captain 
of the great English ship in the bay, that was 
laden with dollars, and as he wanted money 
very much, he would be greatly obliged to him 
for some of them. This request sounded so 
comically innocent, that I could not restrain 
my inclination to laugh. My husband was in 
a more serious mood, but even he could not 
altogether resist the winning smile w ith which 
the petition was preferred. He therefore • 
answered, that he should have been very 
happy to be able to accommodate him, but 
that his own considerate countrymen lmd 
already taken away from the ship everything 
but the musts and anchors, and he must, 
►therefore, postpone the consideration of his 
request until he was himself liehcr. 'flic 
young dandy appeared to be thoroughly satis- 
fied with this explanation, and bowed, and 
smiled graciously to us, as lie moved away. 

On the same day with our return to the 
ship, a French brig-of-war came into the bay, 
to complain of several acts of molestation that 
vessels of their nation had suffered from Salec 
rovers. At the very time the French officers 
■were going on shore, my husbund and his mate 
were binding, with the purpose of lodging an 
information at the French consul's against his 
highness the Algerine admiral, for having 
stopped the Perseverance under French co- 
lours. Immediately on our arrival at Tangier, 
ho had forwarded letters to Grazia J)io Mi- 
nerbe, of Trieste, the owner of the Austrian 
vessel ; and he had also written to the govern- 
ment authorities of that port, as well us to the 
Austrian captain’s family. 

Those of our men who had been detained on 
board the Moorish schooner were restored to 
their own ship as soon as they arrived in the 
bay of Tangier. They were not a little rejoiced 
at the change, for they found their fare, in the 
close, dirty hold of tho schooner, a very dif- 
ferent thing to their shore living at Salee. 
They had there neither fresh fish, dates, grapes, 
nor peaches, tlicir ordinary diet upon land; 
but they were now, however, persons of great 
importance in the eyes of their messmates, and 
had very astonishing and amusing yarns to 
spin. They fully accounted for the slow pas- 


sage the schooner had mado from Salco ; for 
they stated, that as soon as a breeze of wind 
touched her sails, her anchor went down, that 
sho might wait for better weather ; she had 
crept along close in shore all the way, and once 
had positively returned to Salcc. During tho 
voyage, she fell in with a British sloop-of-war, 
on surveying service ; the officers had imme- 
diately Ixiardcd her, to ask what the Moors were 
up to with the little Irish craft. The answer 
was, that they were taking her to tho British 
consul at Tangier, because she was without a 
Mediterranean pass. This account did not sa- 
tisfy the officers, and they insisted upon seeing 
the Irish captain, that they might hear his ac- 
count. The poor fellow was brought to them, 
but his energies had been so crushed by suffer- 
ing and fear, that when they inquired whether 
lie stood in need of any of their assistance, he 
answered imliesitutingly, “ he did not.” When 
again interrogated us to whether he was suf- 
fering any restraint, lie again said, “ lio was 
not.” Nothing further could, therefore, be 
done for him, and the British cruizcr had 
reluctantly allowed the Moors to continue their 
course. While this conversation was passing 
on deck, our four men and the three Irishmen 
were in confinement bclow r , Moors standing 
over them with drawn sabres, to compel their 
silence. There is no doubt that tho captive on 
deck had by some means been impressed with 
the part they expected him to take, and had 
had his fears so played upon, that ho dared 
not depart from his instructions. The result 
showed, that the Moors had not been mistuken 
in the character of the poor fellow they were 
dealing with ; their craft hod for this time at 
least been equal to the occasion. 

It had often been matter of considerable 
surprise to us that Allan ltubcricc had kept 
the secret of our haring money and watches in 
our possession ; this matter w as no longer to 
to remain an unsolved enigma. Before wo 
left Tangier, he came on board, under the pre- 
tence of wishing to take leave of us, but reully 
to claim the bribe wo had offered him in the 
first week of our captivity. He said the re- 
ward was promised him on condition that ho 
should bring tho brig to Tangier, and as he 
had now fulfilled his part of the bargain, wo 
must also fulfil ours. Tho prompt refusal he 
met enraged him excessively, and he took his 
departure, vowing vengeance in every possible 
Moorish form. 

Our Irish companion in misfortune now 
came to tender ns his thanks, and to take his 
farewell of us. His expressions of gratitude 
were as boundless as they wero extravagant j 
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the tears once again coursed down his chocks. 
My husband went on board his sloop with 
him, to see what the Moors had done with it; 
ho found it a complete wreck — leaking, and 
plundered of everything moveable. He there- 
fore counselled that she should be tuken across 
to Gibraltar, and that a survey should there be 
called, to determine whether it would be best 
to condemn her as unworthy, or to refit her for 
the voyage homewards. The Hibernian gladly 
followed this judicious advice, and soon after 
hove up his anchor. We hud the satisfaction 
of seeing him glide out of the hay towards the 
shore of liberty. Tho wind soon failed him, 
but we knew that tlio current would, never- 
theless, carry him into Gibraltar, even before 
wo had time to get under weigh. I shrewdly 
suspected that if the simple-hearted Paddy 
once more found himself safe at Cove, he w ould 
never again venture out of sight of Irish shores. 

Wo found that the worshipful company of 
rovers had plundered us of every moveable 
object they could liy any means appropriate ; 
they had also cither used or destroyed c\ery 
vestige of tho ship’s stores. Wo were going to 
Seville light, being chartered for a cargo there ; 
so that fortunately there was no merchandize 
on board for them. It was tho general opinion 
in Tangier, that if the British government 
made a claim for compensation for the ship's 
unlawful detention, and lor the loss of property 
entailed by her plunder, even though the claim 
were not acceded to, the commander of the 
gun-brig who had taken us would bo punished 
with the loss of his head. Success or failure, 
in Barbary, makes any action right or wrong ; 
and deeds that are row aided with honours 
when they issue well, are attended by disgrace 
and death, when they lead to unpleasant 
consequences. In Moorish despotism, heads 
are generally considered as the most conve- 
nient kind of palliation that can be offered to 
conciliate offended potentates. If one does not 
seem to be sufficient to prove that the emperor 
has no wish to assume the responsibilities of his 
subordinates, a dozen arc sacrificed, as a matter 
of course ; there is no measure to the amount of 
compensation that is readily given, when the 
account is allowed to be settled by human life. 

As soon as wc had laid in sufficient stores to 
last us to Seville, wc went to Mr. Douglas, to 
thank him for his kind and prompt attentions. 
We were keenly sensible, that hut for his bold 
and rcsoluto conduct, even our hoard of gold 
might havo failed at last in restoring us to 
freedom. Wo chanced to name, during the 
interview, that my husband had again suffered 
a paroxysm of ague on tho first night we slept 


on board the brig, tho consequence was, that 
when we returned to our boat, we found a pre- 
sent awaiting us of a packet of bark, and half- 
a-dozen of old Port wine. Words would ill 
express the grutitudo I felt for this lost touch- 
ing proof of om- good friend’s consideration ; I 
am sure that he found in his sense of well-pcr- 
formed duty a rieli and ample reward for all 
tliat lie had done. 

In the evening, our anchor was hove a-peak, 
in expectation of tho land-breeze ; hut wc wore 
becalmed throughout tho night. Wo were 
lying within a quarter of a mile of the French 
brig-ot-war ; but the expression of Allan Ru- 
berice’s face, as he passed over tho sliip’s side, 
had been so full of binistcr meaning, that it 
w as deemed prudent to keep the entire ship's 
company alert und on deck until daybreak. 
Our men accordingly paced backwards and for- 
wards in the calm summer’s moonlight, re-spin- 
ning old yams, the captain every now and then 
visiting them, to make sure of their watchful- 
ness. Just before sunrise, tho breeze of our de- 
sire came, the ship gathered way before it, and 
when the orb of day rose into sight, we were 
making good speed for the Gimdalquiver. 

In a few hours we were at St. Lucar, but we 
found that our troubles were by no means 
ended by our return to a civilized land. It 
would be foreign to tho direct object of my 
narrutivc to record all we had yet to suffer. 
We were detained lor a quarantine of twenty 
days at Bouanzu, on account of coming from 
an African port; in tho Guudalquivcr, four 
other days were added to the detention, becauso 
an epidemic had broken out at Gibraltar ; at 
t he end of these, we were ordered to return 
immediately to sen, without holding any com- 
munication with the land. To have done this 
in the state in which we were would have been 
to a have rushed upon starvation, for we were 
literally without tho necessities of life; my 
husband, therefore, simply answered tliat he 
could not, and would not go. During the four 
succeeding days, soldiers were sent to enforce 
tho order of departure; my husband’s reply 
was to point his loaded cannons at the boat tliat 
contained the armed men, and to adviso them 
not to undertake a task tliat would prove to be 
beyond their strength. On the fifth day, his ob- 
stinacy seemed to havo gained the victory, for 
the boat then came to us from tho quarantine 
guard-ship, with a flag of truce and a pass, au- 
thorising us to go where wo pleased. My hus- 
band immediately proceeded to Seville, some 
miles higher up the river, to claim his cargo 
from tho merchant ; but, alas ! the cargo had 
been already shipped somo weeks in another 
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vessel, on account of the Perseverance not 
presenting itself at the expected time. After 
some delay, the captain accepted another 
freight, consisting of wool, for London, and 
began to load at the Garden of Olives. Dur- 
ing the lading, the rain came down, and tho 
wool was damaged, and the owner forth- 
with instituted an action for tho recovery of 
tho amount of damage, in one of the courts 
of Seville. After nine days spent in law 
proceedings, the cause was turned over to arbi- 
tration, and it was decided that tho amount 
demanded should be deducted from tho freight 
payable in London. We then dropped down 
to St. Lucar, took in our sea-pilot, and in a 
few hours were once more on the open ocean, 
homeward-hound. 

Our passugc to England was n tedious and a 
stormy one ; for three weary weeks we were 
beaten about in heavy seas and adverse winds, 
at the entrance of the channel, and during this 
time we wore short of water, short of provisions, 
short of fuel, short of patience, short of every- 
thing, in fact, excepting suit water, of w hich 
W’O had more than enough. At last wo made 
Dartmouth, recruited there for four days, while 
waiting for n change of wind, and then iimilly 
ran for the Thames. 

During our short stay at Dartmouth, the 
dreadful intermitting fever again uttacked my 
husband ; it came with a severe paroxysm of 
spasm, apparently the immediate result of 
sleeping in the damp bed of an inn. In con- 
sequence of this fresh accession of illness, the 
captain remained on ship-board until the ves- 
sel was cleared at the Wool Quay in London ; 
then a broom w r as hoisted at tho must-licnd, 
and a negotiation was opened for the sale of 
the ship. In a few days the bargain was 
concluded, and the money paid; tho Perse- 
verance passed into other hands, and I saw 
her debilitated and invalided master carried 
on shore from the berth that was no longer 
his own. At the time, it seemed to me that 
wc were taking leave of u vessel that had been 
cursed to us by some disastrous spell. After- 
wards, when my dear husband was once moi o 
restored to health and strength, I was able to 
look hack upon the past with different feelings ; 

1 then saw that, however great our trials and 
sufferings might have been, the mercies be- 
stowed with them had vastly exceeded them in 
amount. Wc had been surrounded by tho 
dangers of tho mighty deep, hut had been car- 
ried in safety through them; enemies had 
hemmed us in, yet no hair of our heuds had 
been hurt ,* famine and sickness had grievously 
assailed us, yet, when the jaws of the grave 


seemed to be opening before us, we had been 
snatched from tho brink of the yawning ca- 
vern, and healed in the hour of our greatest 
need. And, more than this, we had been led 
into temptation, but not left there) impulse 
and casuisty had urged us to take upon our- 
selves tho sin of bloodshed, but oven at the 
lust moment our hands had been stayed from 
the dreadful deed, and our memories saved 
from the heart-rending remorse that must have 
followed. In a worldly sense, our Algerine 
cuptivity and voyage to Scvillo had been 
fraught with loss and disappointment ; but, in 
a spiritual sense, they were profitable and 
blest to us — they had taught us experimentally 
that “ affliction comcth not forth of the dust,” 
and that “ trouble springeth not out of tho 
ground.” We had gone forth in the pride of 
our strength, and with stubborn hearts, but 
bad fallen among barbarians and heathens, and 
had returned from their companionship hum- 
bled und chastened. Wc had been shown, by 
adversity, that there is a hajipincss apart from 
worldly prosperity, which grows stronger and 
deeper, in proportion as the more evanescent 
joys of life reveal tlicir shadowy and uncertain 
character. Wc had proml, in our own expe- 
rience, that good comes out of evil, and that, 
therefore, patience and long suffering are never 
without their ultimate reward. 


lu concluding the abovo narrative of an in- 
cident of real life, it may be as well to state, 
ill explanation of the proceedings of the Al- 
gerine pii utes, that, previously to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the lawless horde of 
Arabs, inhabiting the northern Atlantic coast 
of Africa, had been in the habit of plundering 
indiscriminately the trading ships of all mer- 
cantile nations. About this time, however, 
their depredations became so troublesome, that 
the mistress of the seas was induced to expos- 
tulate in rather high and earnest tones. A 
formal demand was made of tho Emperor of 
Morocco, that the merchant ships of England 
should be allow ed free and uninterrupted in- 
gress to the Mediterranean, then one of the 
great emporia of its commerce. His swarthy 
highness did not deem it prudent to demur to 
this demand, and, accordingly, a treaty was 
entered into, by virtue of which it was arranged 
that British ships bound to tho Mediterranean 
should take a safe-conduct with them, which 
should suffice to secure civil treatment at the 
hands of the subjects of Morocco. For this 
safe-conduct it was agreed that the owners of 
the vessel should pay a small tribute, amount- 
ing to a few shillings. Tho document was 
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made out on parchment, and embellished with 
an ornamental figure of Britannia, and in this 
guise was distinguished by tlio appellation of 
“ Tho Mediterranean Pass.” 

As years rolled on, the Moorish treaty con- 
tinued in force, and by degrees its provisions 
became matters of custom ; so that tho “ Me- 
diterranean pass” remained ono of the ordinary 
papers all ships provided themselves with 
when about to enter the great inland sea. 
The Moorish cruizers wero allowed from time 
to time to board such vessels, and ask for a 
sight of their pass ; but they had no right to 
institute any other kind of examination into 
their papers ; neither was it in any way lawful 
for them to demand a pass of vessels bound 
only to the outer Atlantic ports. 

Upon the shadowy pretext of this almost, 
obsolete treaty, three centuries and a half old, 
Algerine piracy has managed to drag on a 
precarious existence even to the present day. 
From time to time, ships have been fitted out, 
in the remote port of Salce, by lawless adven- 
turers, whose policy it has been to interest the 
Moorish authorities in their occupation, by 
yielding to them the lion’s share of the booty, 
after each successful expedition, taking in re- 
turn only the name of servants of the emperor. 
Whenever cruizers of this nature fell in with 
the armed vessels of civilized nations, they 
were invariably found under Moorish colours, 
engaged in the harmless and peaceful work of 
usking for a sight of the Mediterranean pass ; 
but when, on the other hand, they chanced to 
pounce upon prey of inferior strength, false 
colours appeared, as in the rencontre with the 
Perseverance , and, under the pretext of some 
informality in the papers submitted to their 
inspection, they carried off their victims to 
Salce, and retained them there in secrecy, until 
they had ascertained whether any inconvenient 
inquiries after them were likely to bo made. 
If all seemed to promise well, after a sufficient 
time the vessels and cargoes were appropriated, 
and the crew carried up into the country, and 
there detained, upon the chance of extracting 
ransom for them at some future time. Every 
now and then it has chanced that tho bucca- 
neers have caught Tartars, and have j>nid 
heavily for their temerity. They have, upon 
such occasions, been quiet for a time; but 
after an interval of repose, they have again 
appeared in tho open seas, when least ex- 
pected, and recommenced their predacious 
work. In tho affair with the Perseverance, 
they were very near meeting the chastisement 
they merited. In conscqucnco of the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Douglas to tho Foreign- 


office, four ships of war wore sent out to Tan- 
gier, to demund compensation for the plunder 
and detention of tho British ship ; the Algerine 
port was blockaded ; but, soon after the com- 
mencement of the blockade, a severe epidemic 
broke out at Gibraltar, and the ships wero 
withdrawn, to procure supplies for tho rock 
fortress, and there the matter ended. Some time 
afterwards, the owner and captain of tho Per- 
severance had an interview with Sir G. Mur- 
ray, then secretary for foreign affairs ; but tho 
interview only led to on expression of regret 
that nothing further could be done. 

Something, however, was done, in one sense, 
the sympathising reader will be glad to know. 
In consequence of the generous Englishman’s 
letter to Trieste, the poor Austrian captive was 
demanded and restored to his Mends, and soon 
after an Austrian squadron presented itself at 
Kabat, and bombarded the nest of the piratical 
horde. The three principal Moorish ships that 
were in the anchoring-ground at tho time of 
the bombardment were entirely destroyed. 

In the Morning Advertiser of February 2, 
18.'H), the following paragraph appeared : — ■ 
“ On the 27th of October lost, a bottle was 
picked up at Bottle Creek, Grand Caicos, lati- 
titude 21° 20', N., longitude 71° 20', W., which 
was found to contain tho following note : ” — 

August 1, 1028. — Should this bo picked up k l>y 
any one, I beg thoy will make known, as soon as 
possible, that the English brig, Perseverance, is taken 
by a brig of 10 guns and 150 men, apparently 
Turks, and carried into Salee. Taken off Capo 
Finisterre on the 2(>th of July, 1828. I have my 
wife on board. — Brig Perseverance, W. S , Master. 

It will be at once perceived that this was 
the document spoken of in the first part of tho 
narrative, as being thrown overboard from tho 
bows in a cask, tho night after the purpose of 
the Moors to tako their captives to Salee was 
discovered. The cask was launched into tho 
Atlantic, near the latitude of Cape St. Vincent. 
It must have thenco been carried southwards, to 
the neighbourhood of tho Canary Islands (for 
such is the well-known direction of the ocean’s 
drift) ; there it must have Income involved in 
tho northern edge of tho great equatorial 
current of the Atlantic, which the earth’s ro- 
tation causes to set into the Gulf of Mexico, 
between San Domingo and tho main land of 
South America. The Grand Caicos bank, 
where the bottle was stranded, after a voyage 
of nearly fifteen months, is just north of Snn 
Domingo. It is worthy of remark, that Hum- 
boldt has given an estimate that tho equatorial 
current of the Atlantic would drift a floating 
body from the Canary Isles to the Caracas in 
thirteen months. li. J. M. 
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It is the privilege, or rather tho office, of 
the pointer, to deal with the common incidents 
of life as if they were not of ordinary occur- 
rence ; or it may, perhaps, with more pro- 
priety, be said, that he is allowed to invest 
them with so much of poetical imagination os, 
while retaining their natural features, to give 
them a character and beauty not invariably their 
own — to wrap them in sunshine or in shadow 
as his fancy pleases. And, when left to follow 
the current of his own free thoughts, unfet- 
tered by commissions for given subjects, which 
ho neither feels nor cares to feel, except os 
they may effect his interests or his reputa- 
tion ; the works of every artist aro a tolerably 
sure index of his own mind, tho reflex of his 
thoughts upon what has been presented to his 
observation, either personally, or through tho 
medium of indirect channels, such as come to 
him by reading, for instance. Ami hence, 
they who have studied the pictures of the 
great masters of ait, whatever their ago or 
country, and have also become acquainted 
with the individual character of the painters, 
cannot fail to como to the same conclusion. 
Hoffiidlo could never liavo sketched tho 
gaunt and miserable beings that Spagnolctto 
delighted to picturo ; nor could Guido havo 
associated with the ferocious bands whom 
Salvator ltosa is said to have made his com- 
panions; simply because the artist would, in 
such eases, have had no sympathy of feeling 
with their models, living or only imaginary : 
tho art which results only from the eye and 
the hand, and that expresses not the love of 
tho painter for what ho represents,' as one de- 
lights in that which is agreeable, will be, 
perhups a piece of clever mechanism, but no- 
thing more. 

Now wo know only by reputation tlio artist 
who painted the picturo of “ Tho Sicilian 
Mother,” but we will venture to ussert he 
would never have selected such a subject if ho 
had not thoroughly felt it, and had some sym-^ 
pathy with tho joyous prido of the young 
matron in her children. There is no doubt 
some such scene may have attracted his atten- 
tion in tho country to which ho has assigned it ; 
but he has thrown around it the charm of his 
owm fancy, and tinged it with the poetry of life. 

We havo sometimes hoard tho question de- 
bated whether the father or the mother pos- 
sesses the deeper affection for a child ; yet tho 
argument has never, to our knowledge, been 
satisfactorily settled. In Mrs. Hemnns’s 
“ Siege of Valencia,” sho puts forth the claims 

VOL. I. n. s. 


of tho latter very strongly ; the quotation is 
rather long, but tho language of her reasoning 
is so beautiful in its simplicity, and so natural 
in its fervour, that no apology need be made 
for repeating it. Elmina has been vainly at- 
tempting to induce her husband, Gonzalez, 
tho governor of the city, to save tho lives of 
her young boys, who havo fallen into tho 
hands of the enemy, by surrendering up tho 
place : he continues determined in his refusal, 
and her entreaties give way to reproach : 

“ There is none 

In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother's breast. It is but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son, the father’s eye doth turn. 
Watching his growth. Ay, on ike boy ho looks, 
Tho bright, glad creature springing in liis path ; 
But as the heir of his great name, tho young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well. And this is love ! 
This is man'll lovo 1 What marvel ? you ne’er made 
Your breast the pillow of Jiis infancy, 

While to the fulness of your heart’s glad heavings, 
ilis fair cheek rose and fell ; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath ! You no’er kept watch 
Beside him till the last pale star had set, 

And morn, all dazzling as in triumph, broke 
On your dim, weary eye ; not yours the face. 

Which early faded through fond care for him, 

Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as heaven’s light. 
Was tliero to greet his wakening! You ne’er 
smoothed 

His couch, ne'er sung him to bis rosy rest, 

Caught his last whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance; press’d your lip to liis. 
When fever parch’d it ; hushed his wayward cries 
With patient, vigilant, never- wearied love ! 

No 1 these are woman’s tasks I In these her youth 
And bloom of check, and buoyancy of heart, 

Steal from her all unmark’d ! ” 

Tho women of Sicily arc, in general, re- 
markably handsome, very fascinating in their 
manners, but, unfortunately, scarcely less lax 
in their morals than the females of tho other 
Italian states. Tho island lias been so fre- 
quently colonized by both its European and 
African conquerors, Greeks, Carthagiuians, 
and Saracens, Normans and Spaniards, that it 
sometimes is not difficult to trace the origin 
of certain classes of its inhabitants j but tho 
Greek and Punic features and character seem 
to prevail most in the higher grades of society. 
Their fondness for music, the dance, and tho 
song, their high degreo of civilization, the 
beauty of the country, and its genial atmo- 
sphere, all contribute to render a temporary or 
even lengthened sojourn in tho island moot 
agreeable to tho traveller, who may easily 
reach it from Reggio, at tho extreme southern 
part of Italy. 
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THE LUCKY PENNY.* 

UY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Chap. IV. 

Matthew Wliitelock, reclining in what he 
called his “easy chair,” was musing, rather 
than thinking, over the inconsistencies of the 
most consistent, and pondering as to which 
was the more beautiful to contemplate — the 
love a mother bears her child, or the devotion 
a child renders to a parent ; thinking how 
many instances there ure of the former, 
and how, comparatively, few of the latter; 
hoping that the widow would really buy the 
wine and meat, us lie desired ; and having, 
liko all genuine Englishmen, great faith in 
“ creature comforts,” he converted the worn, at- 
tenuated widow into a portly woman. Having 
arranged this, he indulged in a a ision he had 
of late enjoyed so frequently, that it had be- 
come almost a reality — that Richard would 
turn out something like Whittington: his 
dreams of flic future had gradually taken 
ltiehard in, first as a shadow, then as a sub- 
stance, until he formed a portion of all his day 
dreams — wondering if he could tic up fishing- 
flics, yet fearing to ask him, lest Martha might 
make it another subjec t of complaint ; varying 
these fancies with probabilities as to whether 
he should have good fishing the first of the 
following June, when iio made his annuul 
journey to Teddington, and, be the day hot 
or cold, invariably returned with a swollen 
face, wonderfully helping Martha's sarcasms 
during the following summer and autumn 
months ; indeed, she constituted it a red letter 
day — everything occurred “before” or after 
“ muster went bothering after the bits of fish, 
that the eat would’nt cat without butter, and 
got the bad face.” Then again his thoughts 
would dwell Lqjon Richard, whom lie believed 
— and with fair show of reason — endowed 
with a rare capacity for acquiring knowledge, 
and turning it to the best account. lie never 
thought of another power ho laul - that of at- 
taching to him those who seldom formed at tach- 
ments. Some observation made by the lad, in 
a careless, off-hand manner, would frequently 
set his master calculating what lie could 
do for him. He delighted in lending him 
books, and to draw forth his opinions upon 
them; devising many clever expedients to 
overcome Richard’s shyness, and make him 
“ speuk out.” As the lad’s accumulated and 
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accumulating knowledge became better known 
to him, he felt almost inclined to apologize 
when it was necessary ho should take out 
parcels ; but whut especially charmed him was 
the boy’s unconsciousness of his own book im- 
provement and superiority. Had it not been 
for the unaccountable fear Matthew Whitelock 
entertained of his housekeeper — which he 
only overcame by fits and starts— lie would 
have forbidden Richard the kitchen, and 
seated him at Ids own little table in the dusty 
back room; but he know that such a move- 
ment must lead to open rebellion. Ho 
had grown positively uncomfortable at tho 
idea of Richard’s brushing his shoes, and clean- 
ing knives — “a lad capable of writing the 
J .a tin names of his books without a dictionary, 
and wus a better penman than he was himself! ” 
However difficult it may be of belief, consider- 
ing Ids 11 calling,” it is a positive fact that 
Matthew Whit clock reverenced literary ac- 
quirements; and when a clever book did not 
“ sell,” Matthew would take the part of the 
author ugainst “the trade”- -a proceeding 
which caused him to be considered “ a fool” 
by many who are wise in their own conceits. 

Those and such like thoughts were passing 
through Matthew’s mind, in a half-dreamy way ; 
now lingering, now rushing onward, and then 
ofF, while Peter lay at his feet ; and lie began 
to long, us he often did, for Richard’s return ; 
for lie enjoyed a chat with his messenger, ns 
he used to enjoy a newspaper. Without liis 
perceiving it, Matty entered, and shutting the 
door, as she always did when she had anything 
particular to say, placed her hack against it, 
wreathed her bony arms together, and passing 
one foot over the instep of the other, stood on 
one leg, “ shouldering” the door-case. 

11 Its my opinion, si ^ that you mako too 
much fuss entirely with that boy, and that he’s 
forgetting his place.” 

“ Is it — how P” 

“ Well, thoughts is thoughts, and its hard 
to put them into words ; but here they arc ! 
He’d raythcr any time stay fiddling after ono 
bit of dust or another, or stitching onld tata- 
ration books, that’s going to the bad since the 
year one, or mending your pen — os if you had 
not eyesight (the Lord presarve it) to do it 
yourself — than sit and rest his young bones at 
his supper ; and as to rubbing over the knives, 
he docs them in no time, without a bit of a stop 
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between ; so that I never have a word out of 
him. And the paper ! lie roods it shameful ! 
treating polytioks as if they war dirt; and so 
ignorant, that when he’s done, he knows no 
more of the state of Europe than when he 
began. His mother says lie lives without 
sleep, or as good as : there’s a heart-break for 
a tender mother! I hate unnatural ways. Tho 
truth is, he’s above his business.” 

“ 1 quite agreo with you.” 

“ Then,” said tho contradictory Matty, “ its 
a sin and a shamo for you to say so, bit. You 
have nothing to complain of : he’s willing enough 
to do every hand’s turn for you. I’m nothing 
in the houso— just no-thing! lie's as civil and 
smooth as crame — with his good morning, and 
good evening, and fine day, Mrs. Cook! but 
that’s professional — there's no love with it. 
He’s all for learning and books. If ho goes on 
this way, you’ll have to take him into part- 
nership.” 

“ Very likely !” 

Matty immediately stood erect. 

“Then, sir, you must look out for another 
housekeeper, that’s all : I’m not going to have 
two masters, and one of them no better than a 
dog-boy ! Oli ! that T should eomc to that ! 
lie’s bewitched you, so lie has-- put his come- 
thcr over you. I should’nt wonder if you made 
him sit down at your table, and printed his 
poems.” 

“ His what ? ” 

“Poems! Hav’nt I heard you say many 
times that there was no good in books now, 
since there’s such a many writers ; that a book 
is no longer a book, only a rubbish ; and that 
all the half of the writers do is to spile paper 
and pens, and waste ink. Them’s your words, 
master, when you war in one of your pleasant 
humours, discoursing upon tho ruin that’s conio 
into tho world. And now this hoy goes and 
writes poems, and you’ll print them ! ” 

“ Go down stairs, Matty, and bring mo those 
poems.” 

“And to be made a paper weight in my 
ould days — just to stand upon papers.” 

L “ Do as I desire you.” 

“ I can’t : do you think I’d keep ’em in the 
kitchen P There they oro!” she continued, 
throwing a roll of manuscript on the tabic; 

“ there they are 1 As if he had any right to set 
up for a poet— as if his mother and him hav’nt 
gone through starvation enough without that. 
That’s what comes of his neglecting the state 
of Europe, and hurrying over the knives : his 
mother wanted to tell you about it, but had no 
courage, and no wonder. Its asy to seo what’s 
before him now; and his poor mother blind 
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and desolate. Poems I Oh I no wonder my 
hair’s grey! But its your fault* master — in- 
forming his mind ! I wonder who ever troubled 
about my mind ! ” And out she flounced, while 
her mastor, not without some secret apprehen- 
sion — more anxiety, in fact, for llichard than 
he had ever felt before — unrolled the manu- 
script, and, after wiping and putting on his 
spectacles, commenced its perusal. 


Ciiap. V. 

In Ilarley-street, whero the houses bear a 
near relationship to each other, and seem to 
have been erected by some grave builder, who 
was never ambitious of being considered an 
architect, but heaped brick upon brick, in the 
heavy, old-fashioned style ; laying down solid 
floorings — putting iu solid windows — bear- 
ing in inind that there might he dancing 
in (lie first floors, and dinners ill the dining- 
rooms — and so created (giving the walls 
time to dry, and the plaster to harden — doing, 
in fact, everything which builders do not do 
now) the long, solemn street, which so ad- 
mirably illustrates the term “ respectable.” In 
one of tho most sedate and self-important 
houses of this very respectable street, lived 
Mr. Francis Oldham. His name was upon 
a brass plate on the door, showing that he 
was not ashamed of it. The brass plate 
was as lustrous as if it had only been put 
up the previous day, and the door-steps were 
white and spotless us snow; the windows 
v ere bright in the lustre of unstained plate- 
glass ; the paint all fresh. Many beggars, 
well or ill-dressed, passed up and down that 
street, in sunshine and shower, but few knocked 
at that particular door, or addressed begging- 
letters to Mr. Francis Oldham, though his 
name could bo read from the opposito side of 
tho gaping street; indeed, if a beggar did 
knock at that bright-plated door, the police- 
man (policemen and dogs know beggars by 
intuition) on his lonely beat would have set 
the knocker down “as a real case, and no 
sham — a green one .” No regular beggar would 
wasto time on such an act, it being currently 
reported amongst the clique, that Mr. Francis 
Oldham never did an act of charity in his life, 
and never would do one. 

The house without was an index to the house 
within : it was so well ordered as to be posi- 
tively uncomfortable ; tho bright bars had the 
effect of ice — it was impossible to imagine they 
had ever contained a fire ; the polished oaken 
floor of the dining-room had a small, square 
Turkey carpet in tho centre, upon which stood a * 
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solid mahogany table, like a tomb-stone. Thcro 
was a picture (how such a picture ever came 
there was a mystery) of Christ overturning the 
tables of the money-changers in the temple. 
It was gloriously treated. The figure of the 
Saviour in the foreground — culm and erect, 
the face more than lialf-turncd towards the 
cowering crowd ho had reproved, while with- 
drawing from a presence whoso authority 
they dured not dispute — was full of the most 
sublime dignity of displeasure; the effect pro- 
duced upon the people was tho effect of will, 
rather than of words ; the attitude was in itself 
all-eloquent — all-powerful. If you looked at 
the picture before you noted the frozen bars 
and tomb-like table, and desolate aspect of the 
room, you would never notice them at all — it 
would absorb your attention from the first to 
the last moment you passed in the slmcring 
atmosphere of tho rich man’s inhospitable 
chamber. The Saviour's right arm was out- 
stretched, yet not fully elevated ; it seemed as 
though the tables of the money-changers had 
been crushed and broken while lie raised it 
from his side — the arm of flesh being the 
symbol of the arm of the Spirit ; there was a 
positive halo — a radiance — around tho head, 
not painted in the ordinary way, as if brought 
there, but a tender light exhaling from the 
Christ. It was impossible to tell how the 
effect was produced, there it was, a tiling 
to dream of; inspired, doubtless, after holy 
prayer and supplication, that it might, be 
given to mortal man to show wliat Jesus 
was — what Jesus did. The whole picture, 
in every effect, in every detail, was magni- 
ficently painted ; and yet it was the Saviour, 
the Saviour alone, that rivetted attention. 
You w r ould have given much that the face had 
been turned away from the multitude, and to- 
wards you ; and yet who could look upon the 
severity of its beauty unscathed ! Oh ! rare 
painter — and wise as rare ! 

The wonder was, how Mr. Francis Oldham 
could enduro the 6ilcnt reproof of such 
a picture; for tho talc was whispered that 
he had been, and was, a money-changer — 
one who gave gold for bills, uml took large 
interest. It might have been untrue, but 
so wont tho tale; and if true, then it is 
not to be w’ondcrcd at that Mr. Francis 
Oldham rarely dined there, but partook 
of his solitary meal in a little back room, 
where the barred window looked into a small, 
square, paved court, surrounded by high, wliite- 
w ashed walls, which even the Harlcy-strcet 
cats, could never scale ! 

The house, despite its glaring and ostenta- 


tious cleanliness, felt as if uninhabited; and 
there was a close atmosphere, caused by want 
of ventilation, which oppressed the spirits of 
thoso who were accustomed to breathe fresh 
air. It was also a silent houso, nothing moving 
about it except a very beautiful little spaniel, 
of a bitter, umimiablc temper, who attempted 
to bite every visitor, without the courtesy of a 
warning bark. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Mr. Francis 
Oldham was pacing up and down the drawing- 
room. The chairs and sofas must have been 
rare und costly, to match the inlaid tables and 
bulil cabinets; but they were all carefully 
covered with brown liolland — cold and glazed ; 
the rich paper looked as if it had not been 
hung a week ; and tho dreadful holland that 
shrouded the carpet was spotless and chilly as a 
field of snow. The little dog paced after its 
master, pausing occasionally, as if wondering 
why he walked there at all : it was not at 
home in the room, seemed to have no place to 
lay down upon, and was thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. A magnificent pendule , and two 
costly, but heavy und tasteless, lustres, were on 
tho eliimney-picce ; and the old man (for ho 
w as old) never failed to pause before the clock, 
to see if time lingered ns usual. lie frequently 
glunccd at the arm-chairs, as if intending to 
sit down — perhaps it was their cold and com- 
fortless air w hich prevented his doing so, or 
perhaps lie did not like to crease the covering. 
A very small lire was burning in a fire-basket 
within tho grate, and yet the short November 
evening was closing in, with more than usual 
fog, und creeping, creeping cold — a cold which 
rliimcd the windows, and made the strcct- 
lunips look dim and wet. Mr. Francis Oldham 
w alked on ; sometimes rubbing his dry, hard 
palms together, and feeling if there was an- 
other button to draw his coat still more closely 
over In's narrow chest ; lie coughed frequently 
— it echoed like a death-knell in that still 
house. After a long time, a step was heard 
ascending from below ; it came stealthily up, 
as if unwilling to uisturb tho silence. The 
drawing-room fire W'as nearly out, only one or 
two cave-like coals glowing at tho back of tho 
basket, and the mystified street lamps cast their 
palest light into the room ; still Mr. Francis 
Oldham walked, und liis shadow, broken off at 
intervals by tho piers between tho windows, 
to which tho curtains were drawn tight back, 
and covered with tjiat ghastly holland, came 
and went, a thin, crazy-looking shadow — now 
on the floor, now on the wall. How dim and 
homeless everything appeared in that chill, 
unsocial room — it was becoming positively 
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spectral; at last the step paused at the door, 
and then the handle turned, and a gaunt-look- 
ing woman, shading the candle with her hand, 
said: — 

“ The cook, sir, declares the rabbits will not 
be fit to eat, shall she ” — 

44 Rabbits," he interrupted, and his voice 
was hard and grating, 44 1 told her if iny bro- 
ther did not come, she should dress but one." 

44 I don't know, I am sure, sir; that was what 
she said." 

“ It is past six?” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 Then tell her to put tho dinner by, it will 
do for to-morrow. I cannot eat at this new- 
fashioned hour ; clear away the things below, 
and get me some tea." 

As if the dog understood the mandate which 
deprived her of her bones, she leaped up to 
her master's hand ; lie stooped and fondled her, 
14 No, no, Fan shall have her dinner; tell the 
cook to send me up Fan's dinner — poor Fan. " 
lie took the little animal in his anus, and 
caressed it tenderly, and his eyes lost their 
fieree, suspicious look, while playing with his 
little favourite ; it was strange how much the 
cold man and the crass dog were to each other. 
Mr. Francis Oldham never looked sternly or 
suspiciously on Fan, never grudged her her 
food, never withered her by unkindness, or 
spurned her, as he did his fellow-creatures, 
with contempt from his heart and door. In a 
short time, both were seated in the little hack 
room. Tea was the only luxury lie in- 
dulged in, and this he drank so strong that, 
if he had taken council of a physician, he 
would havo learned that, the excited state of 
his nerves, and the irresistible humours from 
which he suffered, were the results of his liba- 
tions to the Chinese gods. A knock came to the 
door, single and deep ; tho lonely man sprang 
from his chair as if electrified, and Fan burked 
furiously; tho stop from tho depths below 
again oscended tho stairs, and in process of 
time, the gaunt housemaid entered with tho 
newspaper — which Mr. Francis had long since 
ascertained he could keep for two hours in the 
evening for the charge of one penny — he read 
it in less than one, for he was quick of eye and 
comprehension ; hut ho calculated on the pos- 
sibility of not being able to read it in one, and, 
besides, it was a bargain, 44 1 told him," said 
the maid, in answer to her master’s angry look, 
" I told him, over and ovepugain, he must ring, 
not knock," 

Hard, iron-hard, ad that man seemed— un- 
impressible— his features and expression re- 
maining unchanged, while perusing column 


after column of disastrous warfare, of frightful 
shipwreck, of murder and rapine, of execution, 
of marriage, of insanity, of gay balls, of costly 
city pageantry', of advertising misery, of catch- 
penny falsehood ; redeemed from time to time 
by a burst of honest enthusiasm fbr a noble 
cause, or a noble virtue, or marked by the no 
less noble sarcasm, shivering a false speculation 
to atoms, or torturing some hoary Binner by the 
public exposure of his gilded sins. Unmoved, 
I say, as tho old man looked ,* unmoved by wit, 
or eloquence, or heroism ; untouched by misery; 
stolid, silent, except when shaken by his warn- 
ing cough — there was still beneath that mask 
of wrinkles, within that petrified heart, ono 
eternal pulsation, that heat there night and 
day, that would not, could not rest; throb- 
bing on, gaining strength from his weak- 
ness in its fearful monotony — still talking of 
the past ! 

Another knock, by a hesitating hand, fol- 
lowed rapidly by one loud and redoubled— a 
will-comc-in, whcther-at-homc-or-not, sort-of- 
knock — and then a tearing ring, vibrating 
through the house ! Fan was paralyzed, she 
opened her mouth twice or thriec to bark, hut 
could not; Mr. Francis dropped the paper, 
clutched tho arms of his chair firmly, and 
gasped for breath. 

44 IVluit a waste of noise ! ” he murmured, 
thirty years has not changed his knock ; an- 
other! why will not that woman hurry, ho 
will shake the paint off the door.” 

There was loud and joyous questioning in 
the hall, u voice of boisterous cheerfulness 
shouting with all the eagerness of fraternal 
a flection for his 44 brother.” Mr. Francis Old- 
ham was moved, lie did not understand it, but 
he was moved; he almost staggered to the 
door, and staggered still more when his 
brother, after an embrace close as the hug of a 
brown hear, wrung and shook his hands until 
they ached again. Tho old men looked each 
the other in the face. 44 Why Frank, God bless 
me, your features are our poor father’s ; your 
height, f»i7C, all liis ! But arc you ill, brother ? 
or has any sorrow since the last I hnow of 
come upon you ? No ; well, that is good ; but 
you show sorrow — you must brighten up.” 

44 But for your voice, John, I should not have 
known you. Your hair, however, is not white 
as mine." By a dexterous movement John 
Oldham removed his wig ; 44 there," ho ex- 
claimed, 44 how do I look now, and not afraid 
of tho phrenologists. But where oro your 
fellows P I want my things brought in and 
taken up stairs. What, no men servants ; well, 
my rascal will soon bo here, I left Mm to look 
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after tho luggage, and take care (don’t be 
frightened, Frank, my boy) of my monkey ; 
the nicest creature you ever saw. I hope your 
dog is good-natured ; Jcbb is quiet enough, but 
if sho teazes him, he’ll ilay her alive, he will 
by Jupiter!" 

41 He’d better not,” growled Mr. Francis, 
snatching up his favourite. 44 John, this is 
my only companion, or friend ; she betrays no 
secrets, tells no tales, and knows a beggar even 
in the disguise of a gentleman.” 

44 Ah! Frank, you were always cynical. 
Make a dog your only companion und friend, 
when there are friends to be had, aye, in plenty, 
if we only deserve them ; and as to the beg- 
gars, poor devils ! why Frank, you remember 
our own young days; a broom and a crossing 
would ha\e been a fortune to me, when our 
luxury consisted in sniffing the savoury steams 
that loomed from the kitchens of the London 
Coffee House; talk of the increased power of 
steam after thut,” and he laughed joyously ; 

4 and then do you remember how we w orked for 
a supper — * Want a coach, your honour ?’ 4 here 
Frank, hold the link to his lordship ! ’ 4 Chair- 
man! See-dan — ay- -ay — all ready!’ All! 
the days of Kanclagli and Yuuxhall! wo 
were hungry, half-starved link-boys, errand- 
boys, sening-boys then; hut we had youth, 
and hope, and energy ; strong wills, though 
in tangled ways, ami triumphed. Lucky 
dogs we have been, eh, Frank?” nnd again 
John Oldham shook his brothers hands; 
while the proud, rigid brother writhed under 
the remembrances in which John gloried, nnd 
continued, 44 Do you remember, Frank, our un- 
lilcky sixpence ? I never forget the tenderness 
I felt for that last coin we hud in the w orld ! 
nnd how, after a hard day’s fug, and a hard 
day’s disappointment, we went to the baker’s 
to buy us a loaf, depending on the change for 
a bed, and how the sixpence was a bad one ! 
and how the baker w ould have it thut \vc knew 
it, and threatened us with a constable ; but 
the baker’s wife said him nay — that I 44 Untied 
honest ,” and 44 you looked starved ,” and she gave 
us a stale roll. That woman’s kind eyes have 
shone in my dreams many times since then ! 
what a living, abiding thing is charity ! ” 

It was well that John did not then look at 
his brother Frank. 

The baker’s wife was right ; more than fifty 
years had gone past, grinding its thousands, 
and its tens of thousands, und its hundreds of 
thousands, into nameless or forgotten graves ; a 
generation had come and gone, yet her judg- 
ment wasstill true — 44 the one looked honest, tho 
other starved.” The children had grown into 


boyhood, into youth, manhood, age ! had passed 
through six of the 44 seven ages,” with toil and 
labour, been elevated by 44 lucky hits,” and de- 
pressed by commercial changes ; had been both 
battered and cherished by what the ono called 
“Luck,” and the other 44 Providence i” had 
been stimulated by extraordinary energy, and 
strengthened by a fixed purpose; nurtured, 
they could not imagine how r , though they could 
tell where ; they had achieved tho same end, 
by different means, and in different hemi- 
spheres, and still 44 one looked honeBt, the other 
starved.” 

Mr. John and Mr. Francis Oldham sat oppo- 
site to each other in the little parlour, that 
commanded a view of the small square court- 
yard, with the high walls ; there never before, 
lmd been such a fire in the grate, the coal 
seemed endowed with a spirit of life, and 
crackled and sparkled — resolved to 44 make a 
night of it.” The spring of tho candle-lamp 
gave an occasional click, a sort of hurra in 
steel, and a bound, thrusting the candle up so 
us to form a mimic illumiuution. Fan did not 
partuko of this dumb hilarity ; she knew the 
monkey was in the house, and crouched her 
nose between her paws, ready to spring forth 
in a moment. Sho groaned and growled to 
herself, wondering, doubtless, in her canine 
selfishness, what her master could want w ith 
a brother or a monkey, when lie had her. 

AVine, of marvellous age nnd flavour, was 
poured from cobwcbbed bottles into glasses 
which had been dry and dusty for years ; it 
evinced its power by fevering the one, and 
rendering the other still more hard and bitter ; 
but both men were “moderate” — the one from 
penurious habit, tho other from a principle 
instilled by wisdom and experience. 

4 4 1 wonder, brother,” said Frank, abruptly, 
after many topics had been exhausted, “I 
wonder you never married.” 

44 1 think,” replied John, after a very long 
pause, during which the thoughts of both 
hud been rushing wi’dly among memories of 
the pust — long forgotten ; while some almost 
obliterated associations started like skeletons 
from mouldering graves, or arose with all the 
freshness of mocking youth before them; trials 
and turmoils, hopes, disappointments, a ming- 
ling of life and death, vapoured through the 
long vista of time, into which each gazed be- 
wildered ! John’s jocund face assumed now a 
sad, and then a segious expression, like the 
long-drawn rays of a winter sunset; his 
thoughts had strolled hack to the present, 
laden heavily with the memory of a wrong, re- 
vived, cruelly and unnecessarily by his bro- 
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tiler’s question. He felt constrained to speak, 
and yet feared to'give his thoughts or feelings 
voice i his age was forgotten, or only recalled 
by the shrivelled, blighted man, whose manner 
and words had jarred upon the heart that only 
wished to feel how they, two remnants of the 
past, were alono in the wide world ; and that 
it would bo wiser never to touoh the chord, 
that already the brother had struck with 
heartless violence. 

41 1 think, Frank,” lie said, at last, “ if your 
memory does not fail you, you cannot wonder 
why I never married.” 

44 If,” replied his brother, and his words 
camo hard and broken through his compressed 
lips, “ if you mean that her memory prevented 
it, so best. One was quito enough to bo en- 
snared into matrimony. I congratulate you 
on your escape, brother John.” 

44 This comes ill from you,” replied the 
brother; “ she preferred you.” 

44 She married me” interrupted Frank Old- 
ham, with bitter sarcasm. John rose from his 
seat, and looked fixedly at his brother. 

44 If she had not loved yon, she would not 
have married you; thero was nothing to in- 
duce her but the love of woman — the unselfish 
love which wo so little understand. She 
sacrificed all for you, Frank; you were not 
then the prosperous man that you became — 
she was a blessing.” 

“A curse/” groaned out Francis Oldham, 
fiercely, prolonging tlic r, grating it between 
his teeth, while his dark, sunken eyes, glared 
like a tiger’s in the dark. 44 A cu-r-se,” lio re- 
peated ; 44 1 wish you had had her, with all 
the luck she brought to me ! ” 

A variety of contending feelings wrestled in 
John Oldham’s bosom ; his distress was suffo- 
cating — agonizing ; he gazed on tho distorted 
features of his brother, and thought, “Was it 
for this I returned — despite his written words, 
is he unchanged?” And then, terror- stricken, 
he fancied that Frank must be insane. For a 
moment, frightful as this was, he would rather 
have had it so, than know that, in his senses, 
his brother had ever dared to express such 
thoughts: he summoned his better angel to 
his aid, by a rapid supplicution for strength, 
and power to overcome evil by good. After 
another moment, he felt compassion for tho 
rich, wretched man, who was grasping con- 
vulsively the handles of the chair whereon he 
sate, and muttering. 44 Brother,” he said, 

44 more must have passed, during the many 
years of our estrangement, than I have ever 
known. We are old men, both ; we exchanged 
brief letters ; at first they were cold and for- 


I mol— but of late our hearts drew towards 
each other — mine did, God knows, towards 
yout We are, to all appearance, once more 
together, beneath tho sanctuary of your roof, 
warmed by your cheerful fire, stimulated, per- 
haps, over-much by your good wine — but we 
arc, in reality, beside tho graves which yawn 
for those who approach three-score and ten. 
I have given up the associates and associations 
of forty years, for my heart yearned to be with 
you, brother, so that we might end our days, 
os wo began them — if it was God’s will — 
within an hour of each other. For this I have 
crossed the sen, determined, because of the 
long estrangement between us, that we should 
now be all in all to each other; but while 
I breathe this air, and have the power of 
speech, T will sutler no shadow to be cast upon 
her memory. You wooed her from me, brother, 
and far-off I bore, silently, unropiningly, the 
misery which I believed secured her happi- 
ness.” 

Age had failed to paralyze that largo heart! 
it was heating at that moment with the fervour 
of youth’ within his breast ; tears overflowed 
his eyes, and, if he had yielded to his feelings, 
lie would liavo covered his face and wept; but 
there w as a stern severity, ail unmclting nature 
about his brother, which brought his years back 
upon him, and though his purpose remained 
liis enthusiasm faded. 

44 Wo will not speak of it,” said Frank, 
abruptly ; 44 wc are two old men now, waiting 
annihilation.” 

John Oldham shuddered, and drew back, as 
if stricken by sudden ague. 44 Not so,” ho 
said, 44 waiting the perfecting of a life com- 
menced here, to he purified and immortalized 
hereafter.” .Such w as his noble nature that he 
could hardly help — as lie stood looking down 
upon the man, “ the muck worm,” writhing in 
the toils of infidelity, ashamed to let his faco 
be seen, so that he covered it with his hands — 
falling on his knees besido him, and praying 
that his heart might be changed; lie forgot 
his indignation in his horror and sorrow at 
the confession which had escaped from those 
shrivelled lips; his sanctified benevolence, 
born of truo Christian charity, come forth, 
and he longed to take him to his bosom as a 
little child, and nurture him with tidings of 
great joy; tho causo of tho deformity of his 
brother’s nature was laid bare before him; 
tho hideous skeleton of his life was there in 
all its frightful, flcsliless deformity ; the coil 
of tho great sin-serpent was around him, its 
breath stifled him, its eyes pierced him, its 
poison mingled with his blood, he was exist- 
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ing without hope! without faith! trembling 
on the brink of the damp, hollow grave, from 
which he believed, or desperately thought he 
believed, there was no resurrection. What 
availed his heaps of gold, the greetings of 
men in the market-places, the notoriety 
achieved by his wealth, he must exchange 
all for the putrid grave — for that consum- 
mation he had toiled — living his latter years 
unloving and unbelovcd — living without a 
blessing, dying without a hope ! 

John, the eldest of the two old men by one 
hour, laid his hand gently — pityingly — on his 
brother’s shoulder. “ Frank,” he said, “ this 
must not be — this cannot bo ! My poor brother, 
what fearful tortures you must have gone 
through to have come to this.” 

The gentle, tender tone of the voice, the 
loving pity of the words, touched him; the 
wine fever was abating — the bitterness giving 
way; he was never otherwise than hard and 
severe, but he had become a demon under the 
unusual influence of the old wine. He with- 
drew his hands from his full, but wrinkled 
brow, and spdke : — “ You do not spurn away 
your infidel brother? She learned to shrink 
from my touch before she died. The preachers 
got hold of her; men who cry perpetually, 

‘ Flee from the sinner — flee from the sinner, 
and leave him to destruction;’ but that wns 
not all — the mother of five children — but one 
survived — one hoy- -beautiful as she had 
been. I looked to that boy to take up my life, 
and in his turn bequeath it to his child -that 
teas the immortality Tmuyht ! John, she taught 
that boy to shudder at my voice; she did 
more! she strengthened him in wliat she 
called a faithful standing up against A poly on. 

I will tell you ; I would not have my child 
think and feel ns I do for the universe! T 
would teach my enemy to do so, not my friend 
— not my child,” the old man groaned. 

" Speak freely,” said John, Boothingly; “I 
pity you the more, but do not love you the 
less, my brother !” 

“ But Margaret thought I would have taken 
away the stay, the hope, from my own child, 
though I had nothing to give him in return ! 
She made him dread his father. My child 
shrank from my side ; those eyes of light be- 
came dark'whcn I drew near ; and when ray 
wife lay dead, that boy watched beside her, 
lest I should disturb the inanimate clay by my 
presence. He rose against mo when I crept 
into the room to look my last on her — it might 
bo in love, or hate — ho rose against me, up- 
braided me like a strong man, for having 
broken her heart. I did not do it, John— 


women have pined and died from contradiction 
before now ! J could not help it ! if Bke would 
watch and pray by night, and catch consump- 
tion, wliat could I do ? She had a doctor, too ; 
though the boy upbraided me, and 6aid, ‘ not 
until it wns too late ! 1 My own child taunted 
me ; and that dreary night I was heated, as I 
was but now ; for I had drunk much wine, to 
give me strength to look upon the face of 
death. Thus nerved, ha bade me back — dared 
me to take the seat which he had left — stood 
in my path — I struck him down. As I am a 
living man, the dead cried out! It was no 
funcy ; for years I have been started from my 
sleep by that same cry !” His shrunken chest 
heaved convulsively, and he shuddered so, that 
his after-words came trembling from his quiv- 
ering lips. “ I raised him in my arms, and 
laid him in my own bed; anrl when I went 
for help, he crawled back, and there again I 
found him, kneeling beside her corpse. If I 
injured her, she was revenged by the deep 
hatred that most beautiful of boys bore to me — 
his father! Oh! how I watched nnd waited, 
thinking to win his love ; how I sought to dis- 
cover his tastes, his fancies, nnd force them to 
the one purpose — affection for myself. All spoke 
of his beauty, and congratulated me on having 
such a Ron, a scholar and a gentleman, to hold 
high place in good society. I ’wish I could 
have hated him ; no, cold as he was to me, 
he teas my pride, hut us he grew, his genius 
was cramped by fanaticism; lie sought con- 
venticles, and took companionship with Me- 
thodists, little caring what I thought. And 
then his health failed, and I sent him from his 
associates into the countiy, hoping he might 
be tempted into the manly pastimes of the 
English field. Wliat did he then ? Married — 
while a mere boy, he married a farmer’s 
daughter. He, whom I hoped would have 
brought family and distinction, enriched our 
blood by means of my hard-earned wealth, 
w'cdded a low-born, silly girl — a loving fool, 
no more ! And when I questioned him — hoping 
they w r erc not wed—lic said she was good 
• enough for him ; that his mother had often told 
him of the lowly struggles and station of our 
young life ; and how riches, such as I possessed, 
never brought honour or honourable distinc- 
tion. I told him he was no more son of mine; 
and he coolly wished that such were possible ! 

I never saw him after.” 

“ Did he leave no children ?” inquired John. 

« What care I !” said Frank, fiercely. “ If 
he left a swarm of children, what is that to 
me ? My heart was forthwith locked against 
him and all the world ; I have long shut out 
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all human sympathies, and never thought to 
be moved again as I have been moved to- 
night Now, brother John, you know me, or 
nearly so. It may bo that you leave mo to- 
morrow: there is no reason why wo should 
seek to please each other — neither can serve 
tko other's interests.” 

“Enough of this stony creed!” exclaimed 
the stranger. “ 1 have heard so much, that 
I can endure no more to night. I warn you 
of one thing — if your son left children, I 


will find them out. I do not seek to excul- 
pate him from the great crime of -disobe- 
dience, but I will find his widow, and her 
children.” 

“Aye, try it; I knew you would/' said 
Frank, worn out by his unusual emotion; 
“ they will be Murgnret’s grandchildren.” 

“ And yours.” 

Frank Oldham tossed his aims wildly out, 
as if he would cast them from him ; and the 
old men separated for the night 


ITALY AND HER 

Tx our preceding remarks concerning Rome 
and the Papal States, we have shown upon 
wliat obsolete and absurd principles their pre- 
sent existing laws arc founded ; the unjust and 
contradictory manner in which those laws nrc 
administered, and the disreputable character 
and conduct of too many of the individuals to 
whom the power of carrying them into execu- 
tion is entrusted. It is now our more painful 
duty — a duty we owe alike to humanity and 
truth — to inquire into the effects of sucli a 
system of government upon those unfortunate 
enough to be subjected to its tyranny ; to con- 
sider the severity of the sentences that follow 
a secret accusation, and a mockery of a trial ; 
and to throw open the doors of tho prisons, 
wide enough to show the horrors to which 
their unhappy inmates are exposed. 

Under tho old clericul rt'gime , the prisons 
and galleys of Romo were in a most deplorable 
condition. At the epoch of the Italian revival, 
and during tho constitution, Doctor Luigi 
Carlo Farini, at this lime minister of public 
instruction in Piedmont, was appointed to the 
superintendence of them; and under his direc- 
tion many abuses were destroyed, and tho 
whole system was much ameliorated. 13ut 
with the restoration of tho papacy came tho 
restoration of all the evils, in every department, 
of tho old clerical administration. 

Wo have already stated that a Roman citizen 
may be dragged from his home, even in the 
middle in tho night, without any charge being 
specified against him, and confined, for an in- 
definite period, in any of tho ordinary prisons. 
That of Monto Citorio is tho one to which an 
unfortunate is usually sent, immediately upon 
his arrest; from this depot, ns it may be con- 
sidered, and which wc have already mentioned 
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as receiving within its walls, in the first seven 
months of the pust year, 3745 persons, from a 
population not exceeding 120,000 souls, tho 
prisoner is generally removed to the Carccre 
nuorc , or new prisons, where he is placed in 
Kcgrvta, or secret confinement. This segreta is 
a subterranean chamber, about ten or twelve 
feet square, and the same height, with a vaulted 
roof, containing one solo aperture for air and 
light. In this cell frequently twelve or fourteen 
unhappy wretches, not condemned, but only 
suspected, are pent up, in a space that does 
not allow more air than is required for four or 
five. In one of those cells, by order of somo 
previous Pope, who had more compassion for 
the sufferings and sorrows of his subjects than 
Pio Nono has ever shown, a marble inscription 
was put up, directing that not more than eight 
persons should be confined in it at once ; not- 
withstanding which edict, twenty- two persons 
were very recently crammed into this same 
ceil ! 

Wliat renders this over-crowded state still 
more intolerable is, that no classification, cither 
with regard to offence or station in society, is 
made. A young man accused of attending an 
obnoxious meeting, or merely suspected of po- 
litical disaffection, may be placed side by side 
with a murderer, or a miscreant whoso crimes 
disgrace humanity ; and Colonel Grandoni, a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, is at 
this moment associated, by the infamy of his 
gaolers, with the very dregs of society, in one 
common prison. There are at this time seven 
hundred prisoners in the Carcere nuoce . Out 
of seventy-five who were personally known to 
a highly respectable resident in Rome, holding 
an important official situation, only thirty re- 
main; fever, consumption, sickness of the 
heart, and, unhappily, suicide, having bunt 
the bonds of the rest. 
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Each prisoner has a bag of musty straw, 
never changed, and generally swarming with 
vermin, for his bed, without any sort of cover- 
ing. Of the internal arrangements of the cells 
we cannot allow ourselves to speak ; suffico it 
to say, that anything more revolting to de- 
cency, more injurious to health, inoro disgust- 
ing in every respect, cannot be imagined, 'rhe 
most ferocious and hardened criminals in the 
cell make a point of assailing and stripping all 
new comers, and subjecting them to the most 
atrocious outruges, whilst the keepers them- 
selves have frequently cruelly beaten, for pre- 
tended insubordination, the injured parties, 
who have cried to them for help ; nay, murders 
have been committed within the very walls of 
the prison, and no notice taken of them. 

The food of thc-prisoners is usually calculated 
at two pounds of bread, twelve ounces to the 
pound, nominally, but in reality eighteen or 
nineteen ounces in tho whole, instead of 
twenty-four ; a soup of paste, rice, or beans ; 
three ounces of meat, of the most, disgusting 
quality ; and a fuylietta , about a pint, of the 
commonest wjne. This is tho ration issued 
once in every twenty-four hours. The style of 
the prisoners’ living maybe appreciated by our 
readers, when wo inform them that the ori- 
ginal contract between the government and 
purveyors of the prisons, allows ninc-and-u-lmlf 
baiocchi (fourpencc three farthings) per diem, 
for the food, clothing, and nil other expenses 
of each prisoner. This contract is then taken 
by a sub-contractor, at only sovon-and-a-half 
baiocchi per head; and in some of the pro- 
vinces it is still lower. It is in speaking of 
the seyreta that we mention meat, such as it 
is, being given every day ; in many prisons it 
is only allowed twice a week. 

With these seven baiocchi and a half, jier 
diem, for each prisoner, the contractor has to 
pay all his underlings, besides the expenses of 
warehouses and carnage, and tho interest of 
the capital he may employ in the speculation. 
He must, moreover, have all the keepers and 
inspectors accomplices in his frauds, because, 
if he were to abide honestly by the terms of 
his eontract, he would be ruined, as far as liis 
worldly interests might be concerned. These 
gently must, consequently, bo very highly 
bribed : we know of one keeper who receives 
from a contractor as much as thirty scudi u 
month, under various false pretences. It may 
easily be imagined what much larger sums the 
inspectors and superior officers ure paid in 
proportion ; and all these sums have to be de- 
ducted out of tho miserable pittance allotted 
to the maintenance of the prisoners, whether 


innocent or guilty, accused or condemned! 
But the badness of tho diet, trying as it must 
be, even to tho strongest constitution, is, per- 
haps, more supportable than the badness of the 
air ; which, contaminated as it is at all times in 
tho prison, by impuro drains and other sources 
of pollution, becomes, under tho oppressive 
heat of an Italian summor, a misery sufficient 
in itself to produce madness and suffocation. 
In the 8eyreta, tho prisoners aro allowed to be 
shaved once a fortnight, and, tho operation 
being performed outside the entry of the cell, 
it is eagerly anticipated by them, as affording 
them their only opportunity of inhaling for a 
few minutes a pure atmosphere. If any of 
them aro indisposod, they arc not allowed to 
see a medical man until the day after they have 
made their complaint ; and a young man from 
Albano, in the month of August, 1831, was 
suffered to expire on his bed of straw, in pre- 
sence of liis fellow-prisoners, without tho 
smallest bodily aid or spiritual consolation. 
Indeed, the religious observances, on which 
the priests lay so much stress, when anything 
is to be accomplished by the outward display 
of them, seem to he thought no way neces- 
sary for unhappy captives shut out from 
cveiy other solace ; and even among the me- 
dical men that attend the prisons, there are 
more who are cruel enough, like l)r. Valeri, 
to insult the sufferings of their patients, than 
to sooth them, ns the humane and honourable 
Dr. Bacelli does, by the language of condolence, 
und an attentive inquiry into their maladies. 

In proportion as the keepers arc careless and 
brutal, with respect to the comfort and health 
of their victims, they arc ferocious and vindic- 
tive in the exercise of the power put into their 
hands of punishing insubordination ; by which 
term they almost exclusively understand any 
appeal made by a prisoner against the violence 
and injustice of the ruffians who may sur- 
round him. The modes of punishment which 
the keepers arc allowed to use aro tho caro- 
lina , the stick , fetters (ic eight d discretion J, 
and segretino. The Carolina is an instrument 
lately imported from Austria, resembling the 
stocks, in which the prisoner is fastened, whilst 
he receives a certain number of blows from a 
stick, according to the humour in which the 
keeper may tiud himself at the moment of 
pronouncing the sentence. A prisoner, who 
was condemned by the despotic will of ono of 
these monsters to receive fifty blows every day, 
expired under the forty-fifth, on the second 
application. 

It is to the Austrians that Italy is indebted 
for the introduction of tho stick, as an instru- 
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ment of punishment; and in their merciless 
hands it frequently becomes the instrument of 
what on English jury would bring in wilful 
murder, os a certain number of blows are 
allowed to be given across the stomach, which 
is almost inevitable death. The Italians were 
horrified at a ferocity they had never before 
witnessed, and in some cases the display of it 
led to tlio most tragical results. One instance 
moy suffice, though many might be given. A 
respectable man, a widower, at Forli, by trade 
a shoemaker, had an only child, u boy thirteen 
years of age, who, besides being the delight of 
his father’s humble dwelling, industriously 
assisted him in his business. One day, the boy 
was walking along the road, accompanied by 
his little dog, when he unfortunately met an 
Austrian officer, who was taking un airing on 
horseback, and who was likewise: accompanied 
by a dog, but of much larger breed ; the big 
dog flew ferociously upon tlio little one, and 
the poor boy, alarmed at the peril of his canine 
friend, seized some stones, and struck the as- 
sailant so courageously and repeatedly over tlio 
head, as to kill him on the spot. The officer, 
enraged at this termination of a combat which 
he had before looked upon with considerable 
satisfaction, immediately had the boy seized, 
and condemned him to receive twenty-five 
strokes of the bastinado. It was urged to him 
that the youth, being slender and delicate, 
might not. be able to sustain so severe a punish- 
ment ; hut he would hear of no mitigation of 
it, and the poor child expired under the seven- 
teenth blow. The wretched father, frantic at 
the intelligence of his child’s death, rushed the 
next morning into the coffee-house where the 
Austrian officer was composedly taking his 
breakfast, and stabbed him with seventeen 
wounds, leaving him lifeless, and himself quit- 
ting the horror-stricken circle without any 
one making an effort to detain him. 

Nor is this cruel and degrading punishment 
confined to the humbler classes; the most 
respectable members of the community arc not 
secure from it. A short time ago, a party, 
seventy- five in number, of the principal citizens 
of Jesi, a place we have already mentioned as 
rejoicing in Cardinal Cesari for its bishop, 
wished, in compliance, we would take the 
liberty of suggesting, with the most sacred in- 
born feelings of the human breast, to solemnize 
tiie anniversary of the day on which they had 
to mourn the fall of many of their nearest and 
dearest relatives and friends on the field of 
battle, in the vain endeavour to preserve the 
precious gift of liberty to their country, at the 
expense of their blood. These citizens, aware 


of the despotio tendency and hypocritical hol- 
lowness of their governors, would not give 
them a plea for persecution, by celebrating a 
moss for the souls of those dauntless heroes, 

« who Bank to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest," 

though that very mass for the defunct, \f paid 
for , is held out by the priests as the surest 
release from purgatory, and passport to the 
gates of paradise ; they therefore limited the 
expression of their living regrets and hallowed 
remembrance to the simple insignia of a black 
scarf. Would it be believed by Englishmen, 
by any one possessing a spark of human sym- 
pathy, that this mere outward sign, 

“ The show and semblance 
Of their grief ” 

as Hamlet would express it, should be con- 
strued by the self-installed ministers of a reli- 
gion honoured by the precious tears of its 
Omnipotent Founder himself, who, in his 
human garb, sympathising with human sor- 
rows, wept with the weeping sisters of Lazarus 
dead, though, in his omniscience, he knew that 
lie should restore the same Lazarus to life, ere 
these precious tears upon his own sacred cheek 
were dried — would it be believed that this 
mere outward sign of mourning, adopted in all 
classes of civilized society, as # the natural ex- 
pression of an interior sense of deprivation and 
regret, should he construed by these same 
ministers of “peace and good-will towards 
men ” into a crime, subjecting those guilty of it 
to imprisonment and the stick / Yet. so it was. 
Had hut our readers seen, as we did, one of 
the most gifted, the most eloquent of Italian 
exiles in our land of refuge, turn pale, when 
he was apprised of this horrible treatment of 
his countrymen, they would have joined, as 
we did, in tlio exclamation, “not loud but 
deep,” — 

"Bcutamirc i ItaUanil ma il giomo vetrd /” 

But wo must return to the prisons. The 
punishment of the stick is usually inflicted in 
tho court-yard, iu sight of the other prisoners ; 
Farini had put a stop to this abuse; since 
the restoration, however, of the priestly 
rfyime, it also lias been restored, with more in- 
humanity than ever. After being thus beaten, 
almost to a mummy, at the pleasure of the 
keeper, the miserable prisoner is laden with 
fetters, sometimes to the weight of eighty 
pounds, and thrust into the hole called the 
segretino, where he is left to his fate. Last 
summer, an unhappy wretch in this condition, 
smarting under his laceratiqns, tortured by 
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thirst, and tormented by fever, shouted in vain 
for water, from an hour after dark until six in 
the morning, when, happily for him, he was 
found dead upon the floor of his cell! And 
where, among the thousand priests of Home, 
where was his ghostly comforter ? his spiritual 
adviser ? without whom the death-bed of the 
rich man is considered neither holy nor safe ! 
where the disciple of Christ, who, in visiting 
“ the sick and in prison,” is considered to visit 
his Blessed Master, who graciously identifies 
himself with all who are in suffering and 
sorrow ! 

The prisons termed Alla Largo. , or at large, 
arc certainly more humanely organized, espe- 
cially the new ones of Monte Citorio, the pri- 
soners in them being allowed to receive clothes 
and money from their relatives and friends, hut 
it is on the condition of bribing their keepers 
heavily; and the cells are subject to a very 
unhealthy degree of humidity. 

The prison of San Michele, which occupies 
no inconsiderable part of that immense build- 
ing, is solely devoted to political prisoners, and 
is at this time as full as it can hold. The 
keeper is one of the most ruffianly fellows in 
Home, and the prisoners arc treated with the 
most atrocious barbarity — nny, even their 
relatives and friends, anybody, in short, con- 
nected with them, who may present themselves 
at the gate, in the hope of seeing or procuring 
tidings of them, arc subjected to every insult 
that the cruelty of a bad heart, joined to “ the 
insolence of office,” can suggest. One instance 
may suffice of the behaviour which is suffered 
on these occasions, and we will select, it from 
many of a similar nature that occurred Inst 
year, when Signor Marco Evnngdisti was 
superintendent of the prison. A young man, 
of the name of Apollonj, the son of a respect- 
able advocate, was seized, on some political 
pretext, and dragged to the prison of San 
Michele, where he languished week after week, 
month after month, denied any communication 
with his family. His father, an aged man, 
repeatedly petitioned Evangelist! for leave to 
see him, hut was always sternly refused ; at 
length, after eight months, he took courage to 
address Monsignor Giannagi, w ho, more mer- 
ciful, granted him permission to pay the young 
man a visit, accompanied by his wife and 
daughters. They accordingly set out for tho 
prison; but when they arrived there, they 
were most brutally received by the keeper and 
liis agents, and some time elapsed before the 
prisoner was allowed to bo brought out. At 
last he came ; but when he stood before them, 
pale, emaciated, loaded with fetters, and co- 


vered with filth ond vermin — an inevitable 
consequence in an Italian prison — tho unhappy 
father was so agonized at the sight, that he 
fell to the ground in an apoplectic fit, to the 
horror of the son, and bewildered terror of his 
mother and sisters, whose shrieks and cries 
for help filled the air. At that moment, Evan- 
gclisti, as naturally attracted by sounds of dis- 
tress as the tiger by the scent of blood, came 
to the spot, and instantly ordered the young 
mail back to his cell, and tho father to bo 
dragged into the streets ; which ho actually 
w r as, in his unconscious and apparently lifeless 
state, hy the feet ; and we state this upon the 
information of a gentleman of tho highest 
respect ability in Home, and of considerable 
official importance, who w r as an eye-witness of 
the fact. Signor Evangelist! then turned 
round to the distracted females, and told them 
they “must not stay there to act their farces,” 
and actually threatened them with personal 
violence, if they did not instantly depart. 
Shortly after, this man, w'ho, as chancellor of 
the Sacra Consulta, and secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Censure, had caused misery and death to 
hundreds, himself fell, under the stroke of an 
[ assassin. 

We now come to the places of confinement 
for convicts, of which the principal is the 
Carcere de Termini ', intended originally solely 
for galley-slaves, hut into which the uncon- 
denmed arc often thrust, at the tyrannical 
caprice of the authorities, as was the case w ith 
our unhappy countryman, Edward Murray, 
who, in a letter which he w’as fortunate 
enough to get conveyed from his prison, in 
Ancona, to this country, thus describes his 
situation at the time : — 

“ The epoch of my judgment now approaching, 
Mr. Moore advised ina to go to Rome, m order to 
go in person before my judges, and he obtained 
that for mo. 

“ Fresh sufferings were continually added to the 
old ones. Often they refused to give ine somo 
wood, under pretence there was no order from the 
government. When r J Spoleto, tho chief of the 
gendarmerie — anmn ortho most ferocious temper- 
loaded my hands and my feet with heavy iron chains. 
When in Home, I was confined in the horrible 
galley of Termini. While still uncondemned, had 
they the right to stamp a mark of infamy on my 
name, associating my existence to that of robbers 
and murderers 1 My process bod been completed 
a year ago ; since a year I had no more been kept 
up in a solitary dungeon, but in a common prison. 
Consequently, according to what laws could they 
shut mo up again in so horrible a prison, or, I 
should rather say, in so horrible a gravel For 
such it was. A very damp-looking place, seven 
feet long, and four wide ; unwholesome, and com- 
jdctehf dark; no breath of air penetrating into it, 
for there was no window at all* My physician de- 
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ol&red faalf-on-hour’a walking, every day, to be in- 
dispensable to me ; hut they refused it constantly. 

“Wcro I to mention my several sufferings, I 
should say they were far beyond physical tortures ; 
I was innocent, but unablo to prove it to the world; 
I hod no means to remove from my face the stamp 
of ignominy, the vengeance of men 1 never offended 
had stamped upon it — of men who, by an extra- 
ordinary refinement of cruelty, granted me to sco 
my family, but only in the presoncc of ignoble spies, 
who were there to catch every word, to interpret 
every ugh of the afflicted soull ” 

Alas ! how many could tell a similar talc ! 

The places of confinement for criminals, or 
those pronounced by the tribunals to be such, 
exhibit the same disorders and abuses as the 
prisons of detention, with the addition of otlicis 
peculiar to themselves. Here, also, the keepers 
beat the prisoners, and rob them likewise, but 
according to a particular system ; the keeper 
acts as a check on the contractor, and the capo- 
stanza, or chief of the room, who is alw ays one 
of the oldest and most wicked of the prisoners, 
as a cheek on the keeper. What arc the con- 
sequences of this system? The contractor 
hands over to the keeper, wine, broth, or soup, 
which passes through the hands of other officials, 
and, finally, through those of the capo-stanza , 
or distributing prisoner; so that before it reaches 
the mouths of the prisoners, en masse, the food 
becomes strangely diminished in quantity, and 
the wine as strangely diluted in quality. These 
facts can bo proved by certificates drawn up 
in the timo of Farini, in consequence of which 
Pietro Perotti, the chief keeper wus removed, 
along with somo others, since restored to fa- 
vour and to office. 

The consequence of these connivances is, 
that the chief keeper is obliged to w'ink at the 
excesses of tile capo-stanza, w T ho is generally 
the tyrant of the whole room, and ill-treats 
and strikes the rest of the prisoners, particu- 
larly any that may have belonged to the 
Civic Guard, which body was noted for its 
activity against robbers. The capo-stanza , 
Antonio Sabbatini, was ail accomplice in the 
frauds of the chief keeper w'o have just men- 
tioned, Pietro Perctti, who, in return, screened 
him, when ho notonly cruelly beat and wounded 
many of the prisoners, but even outraged 011 c of 
them, in a manner too revolting to describe. If 
any of the prisoners complained to the head- 
keeper of tho tyranny and brutality of this 
man, ho. paid no attention to them whatever; 
and at this present time, if they do so, they arc 
placed in the stocks and beaten. 

A keeper in tho fortress of Nami, named 
Carticoni, has so frequently and so cruelly 
administered tho bastinado in this manner, 
that several prisoners have died under his 


blows. The attention of the authorities was at 
last called to tho case, and he was removed, 
but not deprived of tho power he so much 
abused, as he is at this time in office, in tho 
prisons of Civita Voccliia j so little regard does 
tho Papal government pay to tho lives of tho 
unfortunates whom they are called upon, 
at any rate, to protect as fellow-creatures, 
if not as sheep, even though stray ones, 
of that fold of which the Pope professes to bo 
tho true and only shepherd. But it is not only 
directly that the head-keepers and capo-stanza 
rob the prisoners, many indirect means of accom- 
plishing the same end are open to them. Tho 
head-keeper is generally tho proprietor of a 
depot, or shop, at which ho sells whatever 
articles the prisoners may require — such as 
tobacco, wine, or spirits — of courso at an ox- 
horbitant rate. In the prisons of Monte Citorio, 
this trade is carried on by a man of tho namo 
of Fcvri ; now r a sbirro , or police ruffian, in- 
stead of following his former occupation, one, 
if possible, more base. 

The capo-stanza frequently buys up before- 
hand, for a mere trifle, the rations of impro- 
vident prisoners, who, in somo coses, have 
actually expired of hunger afterwords ; indeed, 
in the month of August, 1851, six were found 
dead in their cells from this cause. This insane 
folly is generally the consequence of gambling; 
und the profit ting by it, though strictly for- 
bidden, is constantly connived at. Indeed, all 
these abuses are well-known to the authorities; 
but when men so closely connected w ith the 
ruling powers as Monsignor Savclli, and tho 
brothers of Cardinal Antonelli, have an interest 
in the contracts, no wonder that tho contractors 
should rarely become the subjects of judicial 
inquiry. 

On the same ground of peculation, it becomes 
an important point to tho peculators to keep 
as great a number of persons as possible in tho 
prisons ; and many are detained in them, under 
various false and fraudulent pretences, long 
after their term of imprisonment is expired. 
This abuse, also, Furini had in a great measure 
done away with ; and in one year he prevented 
the infliction of 10,000 extra days of imprison- 
ment on various prisoners, thus saving the 
government 1500 scudi, which it must other- 
wise have paid the contractors for their main- 
tenance. The abuse is now, however, revived 
in full vigour. 

Under such regulations, the morals of tho 
prisoners, in general, may be pretty well 
imagined. In no other country do offenders 
so almost invariably relapse into crime, after 
their release ; for, even if they were disposed 
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to remain honest, it is next to an impossibility 
for them to do so, no lawful moans of getting 
their living being available to them, after 
having once been in the galleys. Of course, 
we cxcopt men of honourable character — ho- 
nour not to be tarnished by the breath of 
calumny — men who have been the mere victims 
of tyranny, such as the brave and unimpeach- 
able Calcndrelli. We have already made men- 
tion of this ill-used man, but wc will now lay 
some further particulars of his caso before our 
readers, as a specimen of the mode in which 
justice is administered by the Consul ta Tribunal 
in Rome. 

Alexander Calandrolli was many years an 
officer in tho Engineers, esteemed by all who 
knew him for his acquirements, probity, moral 
character, and religious feelings. He it was 
who prevented the firing of cannon, on the lOtli 
November, 1848, against the pontifical palace, 
in a moment of popular indignation, when tho 
vaccillating character of l*io Nono, since too 
clearly made manifest, first began to be sus- 
pected by his subjects. He was also greatly in- 
strumental in preserving sacred the libraries, 
palaces, and villas of Rome; and he saved the 
lives of the few soldiers who endeavoured, 
during the revolution, to raise again tho 
Papal banner. He was made minister of war 
during the republic ; he afterwards resigned 
that office, though he continued to serve the 
cause of liberty by every exertion of his cour- 
age and military knowledge. After tho re- 
signation of Mazzini, W’ho refused to sign tho 
capitulation of Rome, Calcndrelli was made 
triumvir, and in that capacity he held stores 
in the artillery, and a great deal of property 
elsewhere, which had been exacted by the re- 
publican government for the necessities of the 
state. On the entrance of the French, he, as 
member of the triumvirate, consigned to tho 
restored authorities 200,000 seudi in paper, 
and 60,000 in gold and silver— a fact proved 
by incontestible documents, lie remained in 
Rome purposely to give an account of his ad- 
ministration, although ho well knew that ho 
endangered his head by so doing. Ho re- 
paired to the municipality, and slated what 
articles where in his possession. He also de- 
clared to the Commission of Recovery the 
quantity of copper and other articles he 
had, and assisted in restoring them to their 
owners. He sent three cart-loads of books, 
belonging to the ecclesiastical library, to tho 
librarian, Abate Saliccti, and several baskets- 
full to Monsignor Cardona, superior of that 
institution; and on Saliceti’s stating that 
some works were yet wanting, ho exerted 


himself to the utmost to recover them from 
various quarters where they had been dis- 
persed. Tho Abate Saliceti still, howover, dis- 
satisfied, applied to a commission, instituted 
by General Oudinot, for the recovery of books, 
manuscripts, and other objects of science or 
art ; but his application was rejected, because 
he could in nowise prove his previous posses- 
sion of tho books he claimed. Notwithstand- 
ing this ungenerous conduot on tho part of 
Saliceti, Calcndrelli Qgain exerted himself to 
satisfy liis demands, as far as lie could, by 
purchasing*somc of tho required books from 
the shops of different booksellers, and 'giving 
up others belonging to himself, from his own 
library. For these Saliceti promised to send, 
but ho delayed doing so, jvith an inertness 
singular enough, as contrasting with his pre- 
vious eagerness on the subject, and in the mean- 
time, Calendrelli’s house was invaded by sbirri, 
who carried off all the hooks, and also a number 
of works of art, as well as some arms, which ho 
had been a long time in collecting. This seizure 
was made without any legal intimation or war- 
rant of tribunal ; without the presence of a legal 
appraiser, without drawing up an inventory, 
in short, without the observance of any of the 
formalities of the law. It w r as executed by 
one Domenico Farina, by trade a pawnbroker, 
in the 11 or go ; a man of notoriously bud cha- 
racter, which, however, had not prevented 
him being made secretary of the commission 
of recovery; probably, in illustration of tho 
popular adage, apparently a very favourite 
one with the clerical government, " set a 
thief,” fire. In his official capacity tills F 1 arina 
found, from Calcndrelli’s own deposition, that 
lie had in his possession certain books be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical academy; the 
man was a bitter enemy to Calcndrelli, and is 
generally believed to have been the principal 
instigator of the iniquitous legal proceedings 
against him. 

The articles thus taken from Calcndrelli’s 
house were publicly exposed, under pretence 
of their being identified ; but, during that ex- 
posure, many of them were stolen away, and 
it is by no means improbable that many others 
were secretly added, in order to work the ruin 
of the party accused. 

Several months after his arrest, Calendrclli 
was accused of theft on various counts. The 
proceMante , or conductor of tho accusation, 
was Signor Manzoni, and to him wero con- 
signed the written testimonials in favour of 
Calondrelli, to which we have already alluded. 
Manzoni constantly affirmed that he had re- 
ported these documents, as was his duty, and 
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that his own conviction was that Calendrclli 
was innocent. It was, perhaps, for this reason 
that the proceedings were transferred to a 
man named Mori, not of very good repute, but 
who still had honesty enough to confirm the 
presence of the testimonials, among the papers 
connected with the trial, all of which finally 
remained in the possession of tho Chancellor 
Fasqualoni. We have already stated that 
the acts of the Conaulta are carried on and 
completed in secret, without any guarantee 
for the prisoner. Calendrclli, when accused, 
could not, according to the tenor of the re- 
gulations of this tribunal, cither defend him- 
self, or choose an advocate in whom he could 
trust; he was therefore obliged to take an 
advocate, ex ojfftvio , a man named Gui. Tho 
defenco was secret, as usual, the prisoner never, 
in any case, being made acquainted with 
the nature of the defence made for him, any 
more than with any other acts of his trial. 
Yet, by virtue of a trial like this, was this 
bravo and honourable, and most disinterested 
man, pronounced guilty of theft, and con- 
demned to fifteen yearn of the galleys for 
stculiny books from the ecclesiastical academy, 
and fee, more for stealing arms from the 
Prince Barber ini. 

Now comes the question: was this most 
harsh and unjustifiable sentence passed through 
the iniquity of the judges, or tlirough the fal- 
sification of the acts of the proceeding?-- 
amid tho darkness that shrouds tho legal ad- 
ministrations of Rome can the problem ever 
be solved ? It is certain that, the testimonials 
wo have mentioned, and which have been 
seen by a most honourable Roman gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, ns well known 
and as much respected among the highest 
English families that seek the eternal city 
for health or pleasure, as among his fellow 
citizens, these testimonials abundantly proved 
Calendrclli’s innocence with respect to the 
first of tho charges against him, and tho 
second was positively rebutted by the Princo 
Barbcrini’s own agent, Giordani, who affirmed 
tliat ho himself sent the arms as a present to 
Calendrclli, in acknowledgment of his ex- 
ertions to save tho Barberini palace from in- 
jury, but that ho was subsequently paid tho 
full value for them. This statement was con- 
firmed by Enea Viti, who was present during 
the transaction, and was tho bearer of the 
money from Calcndrelli to Giordani. Calen- 
drelli’s own account tallied with that of both 
these witnesses. 

Tho processanto Mori in vain endeavoured 
to corrupt the testimony of Viti, by alternate 


promises and intimidations ; he could no way 
shake his integrity, so he revenged himself 
upon him for it, by getting him sent to prison, 
where ho was kept five months without a 
shadow of pretext or accusation against him. 
Calcndrelli’s advocate, Gui, and several of the 
judges, affirm that none of the testimonials in 
his favour appeared in the acts of his trial ; but 
if their affirmation bo really true, in proportion 
as it proves their individual innocence with re- 
spect to tho verdict, it necessarily implies the 
most shameful infamy on the part of the public 
administration j the injustice of Calendrclli’s 
condemnation is equally manifest in cither 
case, and a system cannot ho too strongly exe- 
crated, u hicli, pandering to the worst passions 
of human nature, only Bervcs to favour the 
secret workings of cruelty and vengeance in 
the sacred name of God ! If there were want- 
ing further evidence as to the lofty honour 
and calm self-posscssiou of this brave and 
higli-souled officer, it would be found in his 
own announcement of the dreary fate before 
him, for all the best part, of his life, in his 
letter to his sister, just before leaving his 
prison. 

September 8, 1851. 

My dearrst Sister, — Yesterday evening my 
sentence was notified to me ; it is to the following 
tenor : “ Fifteen years lo the galleys for robbing, 
to the prejudice of the ecclesiastical academy ; and 
five yeara of public labour for rubbery of twenty 
aevdi, to tho prejudice of the Barberini family ; be- 
sides which, ignominious death, for treason.” All 
this, by the special favour of his Holiness, lias been 
reduced to twenty rears at the galleys 

Before setting out for Palliano or elsewhere, ac- 
cording to my destination, I communicate this to 
you with the utmost serenity of mind, because I 
feel that I am no way culpable. Thank my uncle, 
than l iny defender, thank all those who have ex- 
erted themselves on my behalf ; especially the 
Prussian minister, to whom present my respects, 
and entreat him to place at the feet of tho king 
my most heartfelt homage, and my boundless 
gratitude for the interest lie has deigned to take in 
iny case. 

1 send you my picture ; keep it in remembrance 
of me, but Jet it bo hidden from every eye save 
your own. I scud you also iny sheet, pillow-case, 
trousers, and basin. Collect vvliat linen you can ; 
shirts, handkerchiefs, and two pair of sheets, and 
send all to tho place of my destination ; having 
previously obtained the consent of the Sacred Con- 
sulto, through which you will also send mo news of 
yourself and family. 

1 beg you, my Lisa, to tranquillize yourself, to 
preserve your health, and to live for your children. 
With regard to myself, you will see that the very 
men who are now so deeply humiliating me, will 
liberate me from the penalties they have inflicted 
upon me, as soon as their party-spirit calms down, 
and they become better acquainted with my in- 
nocence. 

Console Ludovico and my poor father, and tell 
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thorn that I shall bo composed and resigned, if I 
do but know that they do not take to heart a thing 
which I hope will be but temporary. I mn on the 
point of going, and in setting out, I remember that 
on this same duy ( a few years ago, I and Ludovico 
weru all intent on adorning our house, and con- 
tributing many srudi to the grand festival in ho- 
nour of the Holy Father. (Alluding to the splendid 
demonstration of affection and gratitude with which 
the Pope was greeted by the people, September 0, 
I84ti, after having granted the colobrated amnesty 
to political offenders.) 

Now, I set out poor and abandoned, with only 
thirty-six baioedei (eighteen -ponce) in iny pocket. 


Such is the fruit of my plundering/ I embrace you 
affectionately; believe mo to bo always your brother. 

Alexander. 

P.S. I beg you to make interest for me, that my 
little dog may not be taken away from mo. This 
is the favour that I request. 

Wo leave our readers to form their own 
opinions ns to the present state of justice or 
humanity in Rome. Our next remarks will 
bo upon the system of education and public 
instruction pursued in tlio Papal States, and 
its influence upon the character of the people. 


A VISIT TO JERUSALEM IN 1827. 
Extracted from the Private Journal of Lady Monlcjiun . 


TlIUltSDAY, October 18. Jerusalem. — There 
is no city in the world which can hear com- 
parison in point of interest with Jerusalem, — 
fallen, desolate, and abject c\en us it appears 
—changed us it lias been since the days of its 
glory. The capitals of the ancient world 
inspire us, at the sight of their decaying monu- 
ments, with thoughts that lead us fur back into 
the history of our race, with feelings that en- 
large the sphere of our sympathies, by uniting 
our recollections of the past with the substantial 
forms of things present : but there is a power 
in the human mind by winch it is capable of 
renewing scenes as vividly without external 
aids, as when they are most abundant. There 
are no marble records on the plain of Marathon, 
to aid the enthusiasm of the traveller, but lie 
feels no want of them : and thus it is, whenever 
any strong and definite feeling of our moral 
nature is concerned ; we need but be present on 
the spot where great events occurred, and if they 
were intimately connected with the fate of mul- 
titudes, or with the history of our religion, wo 
shall experience a sentiment of veneration and 
interest amounting to awe, and one above all 
comparison nobler than that which is excited 
chiefly by the jiomp or wonders of antiquity. 
It is hence that Jerusalem, notwithstanding tlio 
ploughshare of the heathen, infinitely exceeds 
in interest Rome, Athens, and even the cities of 
Egypt, still abounding, as they do, in monu- 
ments of their former grandeur, and wonderful 
and venerable os they arc, above all other places 
on which the mere temporal history of man- 
kind can bestow a sanctity. No place has ever 
suffered like Jerusalem : it is more than proba- 
ble that not a single relic exists of the city that 
was the joy of the whole earth ; but the most 
careful and enthusiastic of travellers confess, 
that when they have endeavoured to find parti- 


cular marks for their footsteps, there was little 
to encourage them in the investigation. Hut it 
depends not for ils power of inspiring vene- 
ration on the remains of temples and palaees ; 
and were there even a less chance of speculating 
with success respecting the sites of its ancient 
edifices, it would still he the city towards which 
every religious and mrditati\ c mind would turn 
with the deepest longing. It is with Jerusalem 
as it w ould be with the home of our youth, were 
it levelled with the earth, and we relumed after 
many years and found the spot on which it 
stood a ploughed field, or a deserted w T aste, 
the same thoughts would arise in our hearts 
as if the building was still before us, and would 
probably be rendered still more impressive 
from the very circumstance that the ruin w hich 
had taken place was complete. 

It is almost a matter of necessity thnt tho 
traveller should have these feelings on visiting 
Jerusalem. It is only in proportion as he vene- 
rates the spot, independent of what lie at 
present sees there, thnt he can properly estimate 
its sanctity. I f his thoughts refuse to obey the 
simple impulse of his spirit, or if his mind be 
incapable of waking into action without the 
aid of monuments > inscriptions, or statues, he 
must not look for gratification in Jerusalem; 
and if he trust to the traditions which have 
been accumulating there for centuries, his re- 
flections will bo mere mental shadow's. It is to 
his notions of the general sacrcdncss of the 
place, thut he must resign himself. Jerusalem 
is the same now, in respect to its monumental 
records, as it was before it becamo the city of 
David ; its rocks and valleys alone remain to 
prove its identity with Jerusalem of old. 

Rut when once the mind is properly roused 
to the sentiments which should thus arise, inde- 
pendently of external objects, every foot of 
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ground which the traveller passes in Jerusalem, 
or its neighbourhood, will help to increase tho 
vividness of his emotions. A vast chan go has 
taken place in the very clothing of nature hero 
since its fall, and her present apparel is in 
striking harmony with tho later chapters of its 
history. The olive, the fig-tree, and the vine, 
still cover many of her hills with their richly- 
laden branches ; even the rose is seen flourish- 
ing in bright luxuriousness in the recesses of her 
valleys, and somo of her plains indicate their 
fertility by plentiful harvests ; but tliero is 
everywhere some appalling token of desolation, 
and the traveller can scarcely help feeling that 
he is in a country of which it might be almost 
said, without a figure, that the heart of the 
land is broken. 

It is not difficult for a reflecting mind <o 
imagine what a variety of strange — both 
solemn and pleasurable — emotions must fill the 
mind of tho pilgrim, as lie approaches the 
venerable capital of this singular com itry. The 
feeling of awe and melancholy, bo natural to 
the region, is necessarily tempered with that 
delight which a traveller can scarcely help 
experiencing on finding himself neur the ac- 
complishment of a long and difficult journey. 
Almost, all w ho have visited Jerusalem describe 
themselves as having been thus affected. 

Little is known respecting the origin of this 
city, which makes so remarkable a figure in 
the history of mankind. It is, however, sup- 
posed that it w r as the residence of the ancient 
monarch Melcliisedcc, king of Salem; and 
Scripture informs us that it subsequently 
became tho possession of tho Jchusiles. As 
the capital of a nation usually experiences, in 
the most eminent degree, the various changes 
of its fortune, Jerusalem, in tlic time of David 
and Solomon, was probably the wealthiest 
city, for its extent, in the habitable world, 
and justified, without a metaphor, the expres- 
sions employed to indicate its greatness and 
magnificence. The afflictions which its in- 
habitants experienced in the subsequent wore 
of tho kingdom, were evidently rendered oil 
all occasions moro terrible by the wealth and 
luxury, tho stem pride and haughty feeling 
of security which appear to have characterized 
them from tho earliest period of their estab- 
lishment in tho land. From the description 
given of the ancient city by Josephus, assisted 
by a view of the spot on which it stood, it is 
cosy to form a judgment of what must have 
been its strength, and its power of resisting 
the attacks of an enemy. It was fortified, he in- 
forms us, with threo walls, except where it was 
protected by tho better defence which naturo 
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had provided, deep and impassable volleys, 
where one wall was deemed sufficient. These 
walls enclosed the mountains of Sion and Acre, 
and encompassed, it is supposed, about tho 
space of an English league. The mountains 
arc divided by a valloy ; and on tho former of 
them, by much the loftiest of tho two, stood the 
upper town, circling the fortress of David; and 
on the latter was built the lower town, with the 
splendid (cmplc occupying the hill known by 
the namo of Mount Moriah, which tho Asmo- 
nean princes joined to Acra, by filling up tho 
valley which intersected them. Of the three 
walls above mentioned the historian remarks, 
that the old one, which formed tho strongest 
portion of the defences, had been an object of 
careful consideration with both David and 
Solomon, and of many of their successors. 

Hut never did a city, about to become tho 
prey of a conqueror, offer a spectaclo of such 
magnificence to the eye of its enemy as did 
Jerusalem. Fitted by its very position, on 
the summit of hills which seemed to have a 
meaning in their fiwn, and hanging over val- 
leys of which the sterility and roughness might 
be easily imagined to have only been overcome 
by the special blessings of the God of nature, 
this city of Zion would have offered a spectacle 
sufficiently imposing, had it still consisted but 
of the rude dwellings of the ancient Jebusitcs. 
It is not difficult, therefore, to account for tho 
astonishment and even deep emotion with 
which Titus contemplated tho scene before 
him while preparing his legions for the 
assault. “Peace be within thy Avails, and 
prosperity within thy palaces,” would havo 
been the natural exclamation, probably, of tho 
general under any other circumstances but 
those in which lie was placed. “ The Lord 
shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion” 
would have been more ready to rise in his 
mind, than a feeling that ho should bo its con- 
queror and dcsolutor, when he saw before him, 
in its grandeur, the Temple of Israel’s God. 
Of that most wonderful building of antiquity 
we can form no conception from any edifice at 
present in existence ; but the historian has de- 
scribed it in language glowing at once with 
the spirit of religion and patriotism. “ Tho 
outward face of the Temple,” says he, “ wanted 
nothing that was likely to surprise either men’s 
minds or their eyes; for it was covered all 
over with plates of gold, of great weight, and, 
at the first rising of tho sun, reflected back a 
very fiery splendour, and made those who 
forced themselves to look upon it avert their 
eyes, as they would have done at the sun’s own 
rays. But this Temple appeared to strangers, 
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when they were coming to it at a distance, 
liko a mountain covered with, snow ; for, as to 
those parts of it that were not gilt, they were 
exceeding white.” 

It was against the city thus fortified by all 
the contrivances of ancient military art, aided 
by advantages of situation scarcely equalled by 
that of any other city in tho world, that tho 
son of Vespasian planted his standards. His- 
tory lias no pago on which she has employod 
a more fearful eloquence to describe human 
calamity, than that in which she hns depicted 
tho fall of Jerusalem; but tho records of its 
subsequent fate are not without detuils of ruin 
and suffering almost as terrible. It was not till 
after many an attempt on the part of the sur- 
viving Israelites to throw off the yoke of the 
conqueror, and many a fierce and bloody con- 
flict, that Hadrian built, on the ruins of Zion, 
Elia Capitolina, and Covered every spot of 
ground, which had been hallowed by the wor- 
ship of tho true God, with the grossest em- 
blems of idolatry. The emperor Constantine, 
witli his mother Helena, afterwards filled it 
with places of Christian worship. An immense 
addition was thence made to tho Christian 
community; and for near three hundred years, 
Jerusalem enjoyed comparative peace and pro- 
sperity. Hut in the year six hundred and 
eleven, Chosrocs, king of Persia, subjected 
almost the whole of Syria to his sway ; and, 
three years after, led his conquering army into 
Judea. The intermediate districts offered for 
some time a barrier to the holy city; but no- 
thing could resist tho perseverance of the in- 
vader, and Jerusalem, after a vain attempt at 
defending her sacred walls, saw her streets 
crowded with the barbaric hosts. 

Tho Persians, however, did not long retain 
possession of tho conquered country. The em- 
peror llcraclius succeeded in effectually expel- 
ling them both from Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding territory; and Palestine again re- 
mained undisturbed till the renowed Omar, in 
the year six hundred and thirty-six, laid siogo 
to it at tho head of his victorious Mussulmans, 
and converted it into the chief city of tho 
Mahometan power in the east. For u consider- 
able period the reign of Islamism remained 
unshaken ; but both Jew's and Christians, 
feeling no diminution in their reverence for 
the Holy City, continued to traverse its streets 
and environs, in defiance of tho bitter insults 
heaped upon them by the Turks. The com- 
plaints which the pilgrims from Europe 
brought back to their country, respecting tho 
oppressions they had suffered in fulfilling their 
vows, at length excited, as is well known, tho 


zeal of the western princes, and gave rise to 
that series of mcmorablo wars to which, it is 
argued, modem Europo owes much of its cul- 
ture and civility. Tho success of Godfery of 
Boulogne again made Jerusalem tho capital of 
a kingdom; but in proportion as tho Christians 
becarno divided among themselves, tho Turkish 
power recovered strength ; and at the close of 
the thirteenth century the flower of chivalry 
fell beneath the swords of more than two hun- 
ched thousand Moslems, and Jerusalem again 
saw its walls crowned with the crescent. But 
the conquerors of the fourteenth century were 
led by a prince of different character to him 
who achieved the conquest in the seventh; 
and the victory was gained under dissimilar 
circumstances. Tt is not, however, necessary 
to search very deeply for tho causes which 
have gradually reduced Palestine to its pre- 
sent impoverished condition. Tyrunny and 
misrule arc at all times sufficient of them- 
selves to engender misery, and in Jerusalem 
they have had their perfect w ork. 

But to pass from these reflections to my own 
feelings, I can never he sufficiently thankful to 
Almighty God for suffering us to reach this city 
in safety. The obstacles that presented them- 
selves, the dangers with which we were tlircat- 
cued, the detentions and vexations which had 
actually to be endured, all rose in my mind as 
I gave way to the fooling of delight with w hich 
I at length saw the fulfilment of my dear hus- 
band’s long-clierished w'ish. Nor was my satis- 
faction a little increased at the recollection that 
I had strenuously urged him to pursuo tho 
journey, even w'hen his ow r n ardour had some- 
what abated, and when I had to oppose my 
counsel to tho advice and w'ishes of our com- 
panions. 

Mr. Amzlac lias a synagogue in the house, 
and at day- break tho male branch of the family 
assembled at prayers. Notwithstanding the 
earl incss of the hour, and the little rest wo 
had been able to procure, owing to the number 
of insects which came Jprth during tho night 
from tho cushions ^of the divan, or sofas, that 
formed our bed, Montcfioro w r as induced, by 
the holy feelings so naturally excited in this 
place, to join them. 

Mr. Amzlac’s daughter, by a formor mar- 
riage, came in tho morning to offer her ser- 
vices at my toilette. She is not moro than 
fourteen years of age, but is already married; 
and her husband, who is only ono year older, 
has so feminine an appearance, both in person 
and stylo of dress, that w r c imagined him, the 
preceding evening, to be a lady. Mrs. Amzlac, 
who is an exceedingly pretty young woman, 
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was herself married at thirteen, and is now 
not more than twenty. This is, however, 
nothing extraordinary, it being the common 
custom in the east for marriages to he solemn- 
ised as early as the ago of eleven or twelve 
years. The ladies in general wear a profusion 
of ornaments. A broad, gold belt encircles 
' the waist ; but tho head is Bimply covered by 
the turban, no hair being allowed to escape 
from its folds, which, when tho features and 
forehead are handsome, is a becoming fashion. 

Our breakfast consisted of a cup of coifco 
and a cake, which was handed round; and 
we wore happy to find Mr. Ainzlac, who said 
our arrival had proved a balm to him, much 
improved in health. Tho chief rabbis of the 
Portuguese and German Jews, attended by 
the different officers and deputies, together 
with all the heads of the nation, came to wel- 
come us. Thcso visitors occupied our atten- 
tion during tho forenoon ; and after dinner we 
accompanied our party to see tho Greek con- 
vent, and then to a large stone, said to bo the 
last relic of tho Temple of Solomon. It is held 
in universal veneration, and is inclosed by a 
gate, the key of which is held by the Turks. 
The Jews, who visit it regularly once a week, 
are obliged to pay every time it is unlocked 
for them. Ono of our religion attending us, 
was recognized by tho Turk, who demanded 
his usual fee; but this claim was resisted, it 
being argued that, as he simply came as our 
guide, and it was not the customary day, the 
exaction was illegal. Tho disputo created 
some confusion, and I was somewhat alarmed ; 
but tho interference of our Agar prevented 
the] Turk from persisting in his imposition; 
not, however, without uttering many a threat 
that ho should represent the affair to the go- 
vernor. 

Friday , October 19. Jerusalem . — Having 
sent our letters of introduction, wo had the 
greatest difficulty imaginable in excusing our- 
selves from accepting tho urgent invitations of 
tho hospitable persons who had prepared rooms 
for us in their houses, and pressed us, with the 
most urgent invitations, to sojourn with them 
during our stay. On© of tho foremost was a 
relation of the late high-priest, of the German 
congregation here, to whom tho Rev. Doctor 
Hcrschol gave us a letter; but Mr. Amzlac 
said that it would be offering him the greatest 
possible affront if we left his house for that of 
any other friend, having stopped there on our 
arrival. Wo were thcreforo compelled to re- 
linquish tho obliging invitations wo had re- 
ceived, greatly to the disappointment of those 
who made them. Wo could not, however, 
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resist their entreaties to see the apartments 
they hod prepared for our reception, and which 
we found to bo very nico and replete with 
every comfort 

While Montefiore proceeded with Mr. Anus- 
lac, to visit some of the sacred spots most es- 
teemed in this revered city, I accompanied 
Mr. Bell and Captain Anderson to Bethlehem. 
Wo were escorted by a young monk from the 
Greek convent, followed by our Agar, Drago- 
man, Paulo, and Armstrong. I commenced 
the journey on a mule, but finding its pace too 
heavy and fatiguing, I changed it for a donkey, 
whicli I found far more agreeable. Wo ob- 
tained, as we proceeded, a good view of the 
mosque built over tho tombs of David and 
Solomon, and tho Mount of Olives. We also 
passed a ruin said to have been tho Tower of 
Simeon, und the monasteiy of Elias, which is 
now occupied by Greek monks. Tho road was 
rocky ; but fig, olive, and mulbcrry-trccs 
adorned many of the hills, and the declivities 
were covered with a gay harvest of the most 
beautiful wild flowers. After an hour's ride 
we conic to Bachcl’s tomb, which stands in a 
vulley on the right, near to -which is a well at 
present without water, Wo dismounted to 
view this most interesting monument of sacred 
history. It is formed of four square walls, with 
Gothic arelies bricked up, and is covered by a 
dome-roof. On entering I was deeply im- 
pressed -with a feeling of awo and respect, 
standing, as I thus did, in the sepulchre of a 
mother in Israel. Tho walls of the interior 
are covered with names and phrases chiefly in 
Hebrew and other Eastern characters ; hut 
some few English ore to be found among them, 
and to these I added the names of Montcfioro 
and myself. My feelings of gratitude on this 
occasion were not a little increased by a know- 
ledge of the circumstance, that only six Euro- 
pean females are said to have visited Palestine 
in the course of a century. 

The next object which attracted our atten- 
tion on tho road was a Greek convent, at 
which tho monk, our companion stopped to 
converse, for a few moments, with the superior 
of tho establishment. Continuing our route, 
the town of Bethlehem at length appeared in 
sight, built on a hill ; and wo were soon seated 
in the Greek convent, to which we were wel- 
comed by its holy inmates, whose appearance, 
however, was far less robust than that of their 
brethren whom we had seen on the way. Wo 
were hero shown tho celebrated chapel said to 
have been built by Justinian. It is adorned 
on each side with twelve Corinthian columns, 
each consisting of one solid piece of marble ; 
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and the walls aro decorated with Mosaics, on 
a gilt ground which, however, havo suffered 
greatly from the ravages of time. Wo next 
descended to a subterranean chapel built on 
the spot where the birth of Christ is said to 
havo taken place. An arch, or grotto, is 
pointed out, in which the birth is supposed to 
have occurred. It is ornamented with several 
historical paintings, descriptive of the event 
from which it derives its sanctity. They aro 
productions of very early masters, and are 
executed on a gilt ground, similar to some 
that we saw at Pisa. 

Opposite to the grotto was a long passage, 
lighted by two rows of silver lamps. This 
portion of the edifice belongs to the Greek, 
Armenian, and Latin churches ; but the place 
of nativity is the especial property of the Greek 
order, and is the most highly appreciated. Wo 
were next shown the place whore the threo 
Magi came to offer their adorations, and pre- 
sent their offerings to the infant Jesus. This 
appertains to the Armenians, and is a grotto 
similar and contiguous to the former, and 
adorned, like that, with descriptive pictures. 

After this wo were led to a dome, said to en- 
close the bones of the massacred infants, but 
which is held too sacred to be opened. Leaving 
these vaulted places of Cliristian veneration, wc 
gladly accepted the invitation of the fraternity 
to take some refreshment after our fatigue, and 
were shown into an upper room of the convent, 
where wc seated ourselves on cushions placed on 
the floor round the room. Sweetmeats, lemon- 
ade, and coffee were presented us, (the sanio 
spoon sufficing for the whole party — fortunately 
I was served first.) We then inspected some 
mother-of-pearl shells, and various soils of 
beads manufactured at tliis place, and made 
several purchases. The beads, which come 
from the Dead sea, are very curious, and arc 
held in great estimation, particularly by Ca- 
tholics. 

After tendering our acknowledgments for 
the civility they had shown us, and taken our 
leavo of the monks, wc left Bethlehem, and 
on again arriving at the Greek convent on the 
road, wo were invited by the superior, who 
was standing at the gate expecting our return, 
to enter. Sovcral of the brothers came and 
joined in the gracious request; and on our 
acceding to the invitation, wo were led into a 
comfortable room, and took our places on the 
divan, the good-tempered superior heading the 
party, on a raised separate scat, at tho top of 
the apartment. Water and towels were served 
to each guest; mine being, as formerly, orna- 
mented by gold and silver ends. The presi- 


dent then poured out some liqueur, of which 
he first tasted; then followed lemonade, scented 
with otto of roses ; and a fow minutes after a 
dinner was served, which proved to us that 
tho merits of a good kitchen wero not wanting 
to tho holy establishment. In dividing the 
poultry, without tho aid of knife, or other in- 
strument, except a fork to steady it, our Greek 
proved, by the expertness of liis fingers, that ho 
was a good anatomist among the feathored race. 
Each person, however, was served with a knife, 
fork, and spoon. Pomegranates, figs, and 
coffee, with a cibouc to each of tho gentlemen 
finished the entertainment; and this being 
Friday, a day on which the monks abstain from 
animal food, their attention to us was par- 
ticularly manifest. Before taking our leave, 
wo looked into tho chapel, and were directed to 
observe the altar, as exhibiting a proof of tho 
present comparative poverty of the establish- 
ment ; brass candlesticks having been placed on 
the shrine in lieu of silver, which were sacri- 
ficed to supply the exactions of the Turks, and 
in contribution to the expenses of a war carried 
on with their own country. But the complaint 
of extortion is not confined to one sect. Among 
the poor Jews but very' few families aro ablo 
to support themselves. There is no commerce, 
mid shops are not suffered on terms which ad- 
mit of tlieir becoming profitable. 

Wo returned to Mr. Amzlac’s at half-past 
four, having had a most gratifying excursion. 
Mrs. Amzlac we found handsomely dressed for 
Sabbath, and the house neatly prepared. Mon- 
tefioro was as delighted as myself with tho 
manner in which the forenoon had been spent. 
11c had visited, in the course of his ramble, the 
Valley of Jchosliajihat, tho Jewish place of 
interment, where he saw the cave of Jeremiah, 
the tomb of Absalom, and inspected, for a 
second time, tho stone, said to be the last 
vestige of Solomon’s Temple. Friday being 
tho day on which it is the custom to viow this 
only relic of former magnificence, and to in- 
dulge themselves in which the Jews, poor as 
they arc, pay their tribute. Wc passed tho 
Sabbath evening in Jerusalem most happily 
with our kind host and his family. 

Saturday, October 20. Jerusalem . — At dawn 
of day Montcfiorc arose and went to syna- 
gogue, accompanied by Mr. Amzlac. An hour 
afterwards I repaired with Mrs. Amzlac, es- 
corted by two malo attendants, to tho same 
placo of devotion. The gallery was thronged 
with females, all clad in deep white scarfs, 
which covered their head and figure. There 
aro no scats, but two wore provided for us; 
tho other persons who were present placing 
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their handkerchiefs on the ground, and there 
taking their places. We perceived through 
the wooden trellis-work that Montcfiore was 
just called up to Scplmr; and this being the 
first Sabbath we had over spent in Palestine, 
he offered for all his absent friends indi- 
vidually. Many wero the solemn thoughts 
which rose in our minds, finding ourselves 
thus engaged in this holy land: the country 
of our ancestors, of our religion, and of our 
former greatness; but now, alas! of persecu- 
tion and oppression. Wc hear from every 
one of the extortions that aro levied, and that 
there is no means of supjxn't except such as is 
provided by the bounty of other countries, 
with tho exception of the little help afforded 
by the few families who continue here from a 
principle of religious cuthusiusm, and contri- 
bute all in their power to the support of the 
ueecssitious. There arc four synagogues ad- 
joining each [other, belonging to the Portu- 
guese, who form the principal portion of the 
Jewish community. The Germans have only 
one place of worship, and the greater propor- 
tion of the congregation are from Poland. 
There is also a numerous society at. Hebron, 
eight hours’ journey from Jerusalem; but they 
are in a wretched state of poverty. Still, how 
delighted should 1 have been, had time allowed 
our visiting that town, consecrated to recol- 
lection, as the burial-place of the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of Suruh, the 
mother of Israel; nml interesting from so 
many other circumstances connected with the 
history of the Old Testament. 

After breakfast \\ e paid a Uit to the Ila- 
ham, who expected us. Sweetmeats and 
liqueurs were handed round, as usual; and, 
what was more agreeable and refreshing, we 
received the hearty and paternal good wishes 
and blessings of the reverend priest, who be- 
stowed them with ail affecting cordiality, and 
said that our visit to the Holy City appeared 
to them almost like the coming of the Messiah. 
Mr. Amzlac then requested us to call upon an 
old lady who had, a few months since, lost her 
husband. He had been one of the most learned 
and esteemed rabbis of the place. Our friend 
was much affected on entering tho house and 
beholding the widow. 

On our way homo wo were accosted by a tall 
gentleman, in so emphatic a manner that his ve- 
hemence led me, at first, to imagine that he was 
a Turk, come with hostile intentions. Wo 
found, however, that he was only endeavouring 
to express how it would mortify his feelings if 
wc left Jerusalem without paying him a visit. 
It would have been difficult to refuse an invi- 


tation so earnestly expressed, and we accord- 
ingly accompanied him to his house, which wo 
found to be exceedingly neat, well furnished in 
the Turkish style, and altogether one of the best 
wc had seen here. The gentleman was about 
seventy years of age, of a healthful, robust mien, 
and most cheerful manpers : he had returned, 
the preceding week, overland, from Constanti- 
nople, without having encountered the smallest 
obstruction. Wc here again accepted refresh- 
ment, which its superior quality rendered by no 
means a difficult task. Every thing, indeed, 
and not less than the rest, the neatness of the 
ladies’ dresses, exhibiting marks of elegance 
and refinement. 

We romnincd,on reaching home, a short time 
to rest, and then proceeded to fulfil our engage- 
ment to dine with Mr. Molded, and prevailed on 
Mr. Anizlac to uccompany us, whereby we 
hoped to promote unanimity between the Por- 
tuguese and German congregations ; nn object . 
which Montcfiore wished to accomplish, it being 
the ardent desire of Dr. Hcrschel, who solicited 
his interference to that effect. The most heart- 
felt satisfaction was expressed at our presence ; 
every one \ied in showing us politeness and 
attention ; and the table abounded with all the 
delicacies that could be obtained. Tho female 
branches of the family were in tho same room, 
but did not sit with us. As Mr. Amzlac had 
invited Mr. Pell and Captain Anderson to dine 
with him, he entreated us not to prolong our 
visit beyond what politeness on our part re- 
quired. Wo therefore took leave of our hospi- 
table and worthy entertainers, and found 
ourselves obliged to partake in a second 
dinner. Thus there was no deficiency of good 
cheer for the celebration of this my birth-day, 
>\hich I never expected to pass at Jerusalem. 
Monteliorc requested Mr. Amzlac to obtain a 
necklace similar to the one worn by liis lady; 
and having succeeded in his commission, I 
have been this day presented with it by my 
dear Montcfiore, as a memento of this vener- 
able city, and a birthday present. 

We had several arrangements to make 
during the evening, ail early hour having 
been fixed for our departure the next morn- 
ing. It wits our wish to obtain specimens of 
whatever curiosities the place afforded; but 
we could obtain nothing cxcejjt wine, earth, 
some embroidery on calicoes descriptive of the 
most celebrated ancient edifices, soap, a silver 
cup, an ancient manuscript, and some coins. 
Of the wine we took a small cask, it being 
mado by families only as it is required for 
their own immediate supply. No stock is 
therefore kept; und, as there are no wine- 
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merchants, each person procures his own 
grapes, and makes it at home. 

In the course of the evening wo wero visited 
by the superior of the Latin convent, who, 
among other civilities, expressed a hope that, 
if ever we renewed our visit to tho Holy City, 
we should not pass his convent without enter- 
ing. He also expressed regret that our friends 
did not take up their abode with him, instead 
of proceeding to tho Greek Convent. Great 
jealousy is said to exist between the different 
orders, of whom the Armenians aro tho richest. 
Montefiorc had received an invitation from 
tho governor tho day beforo to pay him a visit, 
but he excused himself, pleading the shortness 
of our stay. A second invitation, however, 
having been sent, ho was prevailed on to go 
this afternoon. His reception was most flat- 
tering: coffee and pipes wero handed; and 
his excellency expressed somo surprise that 
Montefioro had not called on him before. Ho 
then desired his scribe to add a handsome 
eulogium to our passport, to which he also 
affixed his name and seal, and offered to send 
a guard with us to any place we might wish 
to visit, whether within or without the walls 
of the city. 

Seventeen rabbis read prayers for us, during 
the night, in Mr. Amzlac’s synagogue; and 
after two hours’ rest, Montefioro joined them 
in their devotions. 

Sunday , October 21. Jerusalem . — Tho pious 
sounds from the plaeo of prayer, which was 
opposite my chamber, awoke me, and 1 aroso 
with the sun. Tho necessary arrangements for 
our journey were speedily made. Captain An- 
derson, Mr. Bell, and suite, already awaited us 
below ; the mules and guides were at the gate ; 
Armstrong and Paulo were actively placing tho 
luggago ; while the Agar, ready mounted on his 
beautiful chargor, with the attendant drago- 
man, completed the picturesque group. I now 
descended to perform the unwelcome task of 
taking my leave of friends, who, although tho 
acquaintance had been of so short a duration, 
had gained a place in our affections, by their 
hospitality and their many kind expressions of 


regard. The Portuguese high-priest had come, 
at this early hour, to give us his blessing ; nor 
did I over behold a more bonign countenance, 
or a more venerable-looking man. Many other 
respectablo members of the congregation also 
attended, and overwhelmed us with their affec- 
tionate wishes. A host of poor widows also, 
and others, came to ask assistance ; but Mon- 
tefiore hod previously arranged this matter 
with Mr. Amzlac. Coffee and chocolate were 
served ; and our amiable hostess had provided a 
supply of whito bread and small cheeses made 
at Hebron, with a quantity of cakes and wine 
for the journey; which wero increased by the 
kind present wo had received of a large basket 
of almond-cakes, and two bottles of his best 
wine, from the gentleman who had so parti- 
cularly urged us to accept his houso during 
our stay in the city. 

At a quarter before eight wc mounted our 
mules and donkeys, amid the blessings and 
good wishes of a numerous throng, who fol- 
lowed us to the gates. Farewell, Holy City ! 
we exclaimed in our hearts. Blessed be tho 
Almighty, who has protected us while con- 
templating tho sacred scenes which environ 
thee. Thankful may we ever be for His mani- 
fold mercies ! May the fountain of our feel- 
ings evermore run in the current of praise, 
and entire devotion to His will and His truth, 
till the time shall arrive when 44 the ransomed 
of tho Lord shall return, and eomo to Zion 
with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads!" Isaiah, xxxv. 10. 

A fine sunshiny-day brought us safely, 
though with some fatigue, to the wcll t bcyond 
Abbah-Gousli, which vre again passed without 
molestation. A poor Hebrew guide, however, 
who had remained near me all the way, was 
detained for his fine. I was not aware of his 
religion till afterwards, nor of his being in 
custody ; but in about half an hour he over- 
took us, having paid two piastres. After an 
excellent meal at the side of the well, wc con- 
tinued our journey tc ^Rarala, which we reached 
about five o'clock, and were again welcomed 
by the good brothers of tho Greek convent 
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CAMPAGNA DI ROMA. 


They alone who arc unacquainted with the 
Italian language need to be informed that the 
term Campayna, though generally used with 
reference only to tho country round about the 
city of Rome, is also applied to other localities 
in Italy — as tho Camplgna of Florence, tho 
Camp&gna Felice, in tho kingdom of Naples. 
The Camp&gna di Roma includes a voj>t terri- 
tory of somo sixty miles in length, by nearly 
fifty in broadth, which contains several towns 
of good repute, besides the former capital of 
the western world. 

If there be one part of Europe wliich offers 
to the traveller whose thoughts are with the 
past, and whoso mind is stored with 'the spoils 
of time, stronger inducement to visit it than 
another, it assuredly is this portion of the 
Papal States, which, under its ancient title of 
Latium, once occupied so prominent a position 
in the history of mankind. Every step his 
foot takes is on classic ground, hallowed in his 
recollection by the events which have trans- 
pired within its limits; hut the portion which 
more especially would attract his attention is 
that lying immediately about the city of Home, 
to the south and east of the Capitol, and along 
the Palatine, Quiiinal, and Aventinc hills, on 
each side of the Tiber — 


“ Everywhere 

Some trace of valour or heroic toil ! 

Here is the sacred field of the lloratii, 

There the Quintian nu adows. Here the hill. 
How holy, when* a generous people, twice*, 

Twice going forth, in terrible anger sate 
Armed; and, their wrongs redressed, at onco gave 
"ay; 

Ilelniet and sliield, aud sword and bpcar, thrown 
down, 

And every hand uplifted, every heart 
Poured out in thanks to heaven.” 


Now', let us suppose the traveller, after a 
long day’s wandering through this locality’, 
Kings himself weiuily on otic of those lofty 
eminences, and, as the evening s»un lights up 
the whole scene around him, he falls into a 
deep reverie, haunted with “visions of the 
dead,” passing in rexiew before his eyes, from 
the hour 

“ when lie from Troy 
Went up the Tiber,” 

till Generic, the Vandal, covered the land with 
Ins barbaric armies. "What a dream of glory 
to the imagination! How the memory reeals 
the deeds of brave renown in tho warriors of 
ancient Rome — 


" Her demi-flods, in senate meti 
All head to counsel, and all heart to aot}— 

Her festive games, the school of heroes, see, 

Her circus ardent with contending youth; 

Her streets, her temples, palaces, and baths, 

Full of fair forms, of beauty's eldest born, 

And of a people cast in virtue's mould." 

This is the dream of her greatness and her 
triumph, her magnificence and her patriotism ; 
but it is followed by another, in which tyranny 
and sensuality, passion and lawlessness, usurped 
the plaocs of more noblo feelings : — 

“ Hark I a yell, a shriek, 

A barbarous outcry, loud, and louder yet. 

That echoes from the mountain to the sea ! 

And mark, * * * * like a bursting cloud, 
The battle moving onward 1 Had they slain 
All, that the earth should from her womb bring 
forth 

New nations to destroy them t From the depth 
Of forests, from what none had dared explore. 
Regions of thrilling ice, as though in ice 
Engendered, multiplied, they pour along. 

Shaggy and huge ! Host after host they come; 

Tho (loth, the Vandal, aud again the Goth !" 

But, amid tho impending desolation of a 
mighty heathen nation, thero arises another 
power, which Rome, through the cross of Con- 
stantine, wields over the civilized world, and 
brings it into subjugation: the tiara of the 
priest has pushed aside the iron crown of the 
Holdicr ; the inccnsc of tho Christian's offering 
smokes upon the ruined altare of pagan sacri- 
fice; and now, at the expiration of fifteen 
hundred years, we find — 

“ Groves, temples, palaces. 
Swept from tho sight; and nothing viable 
Amid tho sulphurous vapours that exhale. 

As from a land accurst, save here aud there 
An empty tomb, a fragment like the limb 
Of somo dismembered giant. In the midst, 

A city stands, her domes and turrets crowned 
With many a cross; but they that issue forth, 
Wander like strangers who had built among 
Tho mighty ruins, silent, spiritless; 

And on tho road where onco we might have met 
Cicsar, and Cato, and men more than kings, 

Wo meet, none Use, tho pilgrim and tho beggar." 

Well, it is thus; but, nevertheless, a pil- 
grimage to Ihc Campagna di Roma is worth 
the undertaking, even if one cares not to wor- 
ship at the shrine of St. Peter; and prefers 
rather to bit, like Marius, among the ruins of 
Carthago, beneath one of the time-worn frag- 
ments of ancient Rome, or under the majestic 
tree that throws its deep shadow an the waters 
that run at tho base of some modern temple in 
Mr. Crouch's classic picture. 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND, IN SEPTEMBER, 1852. 


***** Killamey. 

You ask me if the country is much changed : 
and, now that wo have journeyed from tho 
“black north” to the sweet south, what wo 
“ think" of it? 

I have never had time to 11 think'* while in 
Ireland; seeing and feeling so much and so 
rapidly prepares one far too little for thought ; 
thought must be the produce of hereafter; 
but I can tell you a few of my “ impressions.” 
The old friends that remain greet us with their 
old affection ; but more than one, or two, or 
three high-born families — whom we knew and 
loved — have been swept, as it were, completely 
away ; and, though w t c were aware that such 
was the ease, and that their homes had passed 
into the hands of the stranger, the realization 
of the fact certainly cast a shadow over our 
footsteps during our brief sojourn in Dublin. 
You must not Nmilc when I say tho streets of 
the city look lonely “without the beggars.” 
I pray you to understand that I do nut wish 
them back ; those whom the pestilence spared 
arc better off in the workhouse, and the in- 
habitants and tourists do better without them 
— no question about that. Their misery is 
both alleviated and concealed, and Dublin is 
almost as free from mendicants as London; 
but yet their bright change of wit was a good 
exchange for the copper coin, or the silver 
fourpencc, which gained you the ready-made 
blessing an d made you smile. 1 1 ov> ever, n s far 
as Dublin is concerned, “street beggars” are 
matters of history. * 

> * Some of the Irish gentry depict all Irish men- 
dicants (who are still in considerable force at tho 
tourist stations) as “impostors,” and set down 
those who relieve or sympathize with them as fools. 
If the Irish mendicants are all impostors, then arc 
the tales of Irish distress till untruths ; for one is tho 
consoqucnce of the other. There arc impostors in 
Ireland, as well os in England; but to say, as I 
read .it this morning, in a very intelligent and 
pleasing little guide-book, by “ An Old Traveller,” 
and published by the Dublin Murray, McCilashan, 
that “ tourists have created this abomination is — 
to speak of it very politely — a grkat mistake. 
Beggars and begging were rife in Ireland before a 
dozen tourists had crossed “the herring-pond” — 
those who repeated their wit and repartee, chro- 
nicled what might have been said to a dozen 
others, but was no less clever on that account. The 
Irish beggars are not the only wits who rehearse 
their good things, and repeat them frequently. 

“ You’ve crammed your wit to cram me,” said ono 
of those “hard” gentlemen to a witty beggar. 
“Why, thin, if I did,” was the reply, “ it was all I 
had to cram, and you’re too crammed to take it.” 


Tho “season” (for Dublin has its season) is 
over, and tho inhabitants arc either luxuriating 
in tho beauty of tho hays and breezes, tho 
rivers and mountains, of their native country, 
or “ touring it,” abroad or at home ; still there 
is a great pulsation going on in tho voiy heart 
of “ the city,” which, by next May, will burst 
forth, not into outrage, but into a peace-offer- 
ing — a “great Exhibition” of industrial art — 
proving still more largely what. Irish resources 
are, and at the same time inviting competition 
from other lands. The plans arc all prepared 
— the site, decided upon — subscriptions paid, or 
promised — the great stronghold being the 
energy and liberality of the same gentleman 
who gave confidence to the projectors of the 
Cork Exhibition, by his liberal donation at its 
commencement. I do truBt and believe that 
the undertaking will prosper as it. deserves. 
Cork planted its first step firmly, it kept its 
promise, and more than paid its way ; it burst 
forth with true Celtic spirit — the Dublin 
committee for tho proposed Exhibition has 
more time to organize its proceedings; and, 
judging from the present zeal and industry of 
its various members, the undertaking will not 
only receive, hut command support, and draw 
thousands of visitors, next summer, to tho 
banks of the Liffy. 

There was something singularly strange to 
us in the great steam “movement," which has, 
since our last visit to Ireland, altogether 
changed the character of Irish (ravelling. We 
could hardly believe we were skirting the bay 
of Dublin on a railroad, and then durting off to 
the “ north,” freighted with the wisdom of the 
“ British Association,” and the brilliant cortege 
of tho popular lord-lieutenant, who were to 
assemble, on business and pleasure, in Belfast. 
The line from Dublin to Belfast is not yet com- 
pleted, so the passengers — first, second, and 
third class — with their luggage, were turned, 
in a most miscellaneous manner, into cars and 
omnibuses, to cross the “Boyne Water,” and 
meet, as one of the drivers expressed it, “ tho 
tail of the other tay-kottle,” at the opposite side. 

You would have been exceedingly amused 
by the confusion and chaos which occurred 
during this singular transit, upon which tho 
sun shone with unclouded brilliancy. Every 
vehicle was crowded — every unfortunate qua- 
druped overweighted: in ono comer of a 
“two-horso car” was seated an archbishop, 
balanced at the opposite side by the great 
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oroclc surgeon of tho age— -whose wit is as 
bright as his knowledge is profound — and who 
enjoyed the metre with a true sense of the ridi- 
culous ; the pallid Napoleon-likc face of Prince 
Bonaparte contrasted with the restless expres- 
sion of a Russian prince, whose moustachios 
extracted some not very original wit from the 
multitude of ragged boys, who screamed and 
tumbled along the road — “ Will I, sur — will I, 
my lady, stand on my head P just one ha’penny. 
Sure I’ll stand on my head for a ha’penny; 
I’ll stand as straight as a rush on my head for a 
ha’penny, sur.” Even in that I saw a change — 
it was not the kneeling, screaming, downright 
do-nothing begging of the olden days; the 
ragged urchins wanted to cam the “ ha’penny” 
by standing on their heads ; it was a step or a 
toss with the times — it was (laugh if you please) 
an improvement — it was more than some- 
thing ; and they did stand on their heads, and 
scream und jump “Jim Crow,” and escape in 
the most miraculous manner from under the 
very foot of the horses, until wo believed in 
the opinion expressed by a grim old Scotch- 
man — a philosopher, doubtless — who observed, 
that “ the right way to get boys into danger 
was to take care of them.” And while we 
rattled and “ tore” over the bridge, the beau- 
tiful Boyne rolled beneath, freighted with 
memories of very different import to the still 
divided “ factions” of Ireland. If I journeyed 
frequently to Belfast, 1 think I should be sorry 
when tho railway is quite finished, and pro- 
perly and discreetly munaged; a little variety 
enhances the pleasure of travelling, and Ireland 
is becoming so very like England in its iron 
highways, that, but for the guard’s plaintive and 
repeated entreaties at the different stations, of — 
“ Oh ! then now, gentlemen, for God’s sake take 
ycr seats, will you, if you please '/ sure the train 
can’t keep time this way, no how! Oh, then, 
go in, and good luck to yc ! Oh, do ! ” — and the 
flying peep at a dilapidated cabin, or an exqui- 
site bit of mountain scenery, or a magnificent 
ruin, or a rushing, foaming river, and the one 
want, tho dreary want, of trees -wo might 
fancy ourselves in “ the sister couirtry ; ” but 
tho “Dublin and Belfast line” is not well 
managed yet, as the lamentation of a good- 
natured, bewildered young Englishman testi- 
fied. He expected considerable sympathy for 
the loss of “ twenty-two pair of boots and a 
sword,” which “his rascal” had put up in a 
great hurry, and which could bo found no- 
where ! There was something irresistibly droll 
in his lamentations, and the often-repeated 
determination to make the railway company 
pay for them; but, in the meantime, what 


could he do without his sword and his boots, 
and his boots and his sword P Still the wonder 
was, (considering the bustle occasioned .by the 
transit of the British Association and the lard- 
licutcnant,) not that this half-innocent, half- 
knowing youth had lost so material a part of 
his wardrobe, but that anybody recovered 
theirs. And when at last wc found each other, 
and were all seated “ at the tail of the other 
tay-kcttle,” wc were still more astonished that 
we nil fell into right places, considering how 
small and ill-organized a staff was appointed to 
attend to the wants and wishes of such a nu- 
merous assembly. 

When we arrived at Belfast, wc found tho 
population of that highly prosperous and in- 
creasing town literally “ out of the windows,” 
for every window was open, and filled with 
ladies waving handkerchiefs, while the crowd 
beneath screamed and scrambled; and tri- 
umphal arches were crowned with flags and 
flowers, bands playing, and cannon firing ; and 
the* mayor met the lord-lieutenant, and tho 
lord-lieutenant met the mayor, as if they had 
been friends from the days of Fin ma Cowl. 
The wise, and grave, and learned members of 
the British Association were quite forgotten in 
this first burst of loyalty ; and, so great was 
the turmoil, that wc were but too happy to 
escape to the other terminus, where we again 
steamed away, and in little more than an hour 
arrived at the noble and hospitable castle, 
'within sight of the inland sea of Loch Neagh, 
where we were to spend some happy days. 

Of all the “ four quarters,” “ the north” pro- 
gresses the most steadily; not only in ono 
branch, but in art, commerce, and manufacture. 
In Belfast commenced those extraordinary 
efforts to give profitable means of employment 
to the female peasants of the surrounding 
country, and the blessing of industry has in- 
creased the small “comforts” of the people in 
% urious wuys : the cottages look more prosper- 
ous, though they are not so numerous as they 
were ten years ngo ; and wherever we turned 
in Belfast, wc heard the sound of the mason's 
trowel and the carpenter’s saw. Buildings are 
progressing as rapidly in and about this north- 
ern town as they arc in the neighbourhood of 
London ; the “ Linen Hall” is in itself, and for 
its suggestions, and the beauty of order in 
its arrangements, worthy a pilgrimage; tho 
“ School of Design” is filled with anxious and 
earnest pupils ; the “ Botanic Garden,” wo 
were told, was greatly improved; and we 
should have been pleased to inspect tho Col- 
lege, but it had been taken possession of by 
the sections of “ The Buiush Association.’* 
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Men with placards, signifying their office of 
watch-keepers over the doors of Section A. or 
B., permitted ns to peep in, and hear the 
“ hum of wisdom,” to which young and old 
listened with very enviablo attention. 11 Pro- 
fessors — (the Irish never abate a dignity, 
and are as fond of a title as our Germanic 
neighbours) — hurried hero and there ; bishops, 
princes, philosophers, a stray poet or two, his- 
torians, geologists, rhetoricians, a fair sprink- 
ling of indefatigable Americans, mingled with 
the worthy people, whose “ northern manners,” 
warmed to southern heat, and whoso hospi- 
tality spread “luncheons,” which were per- 
petually replenished from threo until five; 
then there were “evening meetings,” and 
“ excursions,” and “ investigations” of “ round 
towers” and all other “towers;” and visits to 
“the Causeway” and “Loch Neagh;” and 
“breakfasts” and “dinners,” nt the residences 
of the “nobility and gentry” — “friends'” 
houses overflowing with “friends” and intel- 
ligence; and little children in the streets, 
playing — as big children sometimes do — at 
“ philosophy,” and investigating oyster-shells 
■with great gravity. 

It was very delightful to hear how much the 
members of the British Association enjoyed 
their visit to Tue North, and to feel that 
then, as ever, the English who visit Ireland 
are certain to forget, in the enjoyment of the 
present , the prejudice of the past . 

We visited the damask manufactory of 
Ardoyne, and there, after the lapse of ten 
years, again saw the interesting progress of a 


manufacture which has established, a world- 
wide fame. 

Around Antrim wore ‘spread the bleach- 
greens of Mr. Chayne, the exquisite linen 
forming a filmy covering on the bright, green 
grass, like the first fall of early snow. Wil- 
liam Spencer says that 

“ Noiseless falls the foot of time, 

Which only treadB on flowers,” 

but it falls, nevertheless ; and we returned to 
Dublin by the same route, though with less 
confusion than we experienced on our journey 
to the north; and then, by tho Dublin und 
Cork railway, wo came on our road to the 
south. I cannot say too much for the arrange- 
ment and good order of the line, which is as 
yet only completed as far as Mallow ; the sta- 
tions arc really picturesque and substantial 
buildings ; but the loneliness of the beautiful 
country through which we passed, realized still 
more fully the accounts of the double desola- 
tion that has so altered the aspect of the 
country — indeed, I could not have believed in 
such a total change, had we not seen it; and 
when we left the train at Charlcvillc, in route 
for Springfield Castle, and after spending a 
couple of days with our friends there, posted 
on to Killarney, the lonely ruins of the pea- 
sants’ cottages, by hill-side and w T uy-sidc, im- 
pressed me so painfully, that I wits only 
consoled by repeating over and over again in 
my own mind the miserable truth — “ better in 
another land — better in their yraves — than 

hcTC -” * A. M. Hall. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABTN :* BY HARRIET BEECHER 

STOWE. — HINTS ON DRESS AND BEAUTY :f 

BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 

We have placed these books together, not be- 
cause of any semblance existing between them, 
but simply because they are types of the ex- 
traordinary differences which exist between 
two distinct classes of intellectual American 
women. 

Mrs. Stowe is earnest, intense, faithful, fer- 
vent, a very woman in gentleness and love, 
yet of heroic determination, and inspired in 

* Uncle Tom's Cabin ; or, Negro Life in the States 
of America. By Harriet Bccchcr Stowe. Rout- 
ledge and Co., rarringdon-Btreet. 

+ Ilints on Dress and Beauty. By Mrs. E. Oakes 


impulse and in action, by the strongest and 
purest spiritual religion. She is tho grand 
and prominent type of tho “ Marys” who have 
“ chosen the better part." 

Mrs. Oukcs Smith is 6mart, sharp, and intel- 
ligent ; superficial A ~morc, perhups, from habit 
than deficiency — hitting with considerable 
clearness upon a “ fact or two,” and making 
the most of them. Much troubled about the 
long dresses and externals of w omanhood ; 
and yet, with the blackest and bitterest ex- 
amples of slavery around her on every side, 
making the welkin ring with republican 
tirades, winding her periods with praise of 
tho “regal pride of democratic simplicity,” 
and “ leading the van of nations in tho great 


* To be continued. 
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sentiment of human freedom.” The unblushing 
manner in which she boasts of “ freedom,” 
while so largo a proportion of her country’s 
population are crouching in their fetters be- 
neath the slave-lash, is a proof rather of hor 
superficiality than of her want of feeling. Her 
whole mind is sot upon trousers and gipsy 
hats ; she is one of the wide world’s “ Marthas,” 
“^troubled about much serving.” 

With us, such distinctive classification is 
rarely to be met with ; we are outwardly more 
alike, and even in our books and domestic habits 
more closely resemble each other; so that a Mrs. 
Stowe or a Mrs. Oakes Smith are here seldom 
encountered. Indeed, the author of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin stands pre-eminent among women; in 
the wholo range of European and American 
literature thero is no such book; the author 
has been happy in a subject of all-engrossing 
interest ; her 11 facts ” arc as interesting, as full 
of the wildest adventure, the truest pathos, the 
blandest humour, as the imaginations of our 
best novelists could supply. Consequently, 
we cannot speak of her as an imaginative 
writer ; she has simply and forcibly recorded 
whut she has seen and known ; and she has 
done this as fearlessly, and with as high an 
object, os ever stirred the heart of woman into 
action. Wherever this precious book is read, 
the deepest contempt for the upholders of 
slavery must follow'. Until the America 
wo desire to love, and to which we look as 
tho country of the future — until she is tho- 
roughly purged from tho sin of slavery — until 
tho fetter and the scourge are altogether aban- 
doned — it is in vain to claim for the United 
States a large share of political or intellectual 
progress. Sho may continue to achieve com- 
mercial greatness — sho may be rich and power- 
ful — sho may rival Birmingham in locks and 
pistols, and skim the waters more fleetly than 
tho parent bird who taught her how to spread 
her wings and trim her plumage — she may 
talk (as, in fact, sho docs) more loudly about 
liberty than all tho nations of Europe put 
together— but as long as a single negro is en- 
slaved within her broad domiuious, she remains 
a polluted and blood-stained object of contempt 
to every nation under heaven. 

Oil ! w hat a bitter thing to bo branded as 
the “ Stare State /” “ Toll me not of rights,” 
said Lord Brougham, in the unforgotten days 
of his stirring eloquence ; 11 talk not of the pro- 
perty of tho planter in his slaves ; I deny the 
right, I acknowledge not the principle ; the 
feelings of our common nature rise in rebellion 
against it ; be tho appeal made to tho under- 
standing or the heart, the sentence is the same 


that rejects it In vain you tell me of laws 
which sanction such a claim : there is a law 
above all the enactments of human codes, the 
some throughout the world, the same in all 
times, such as it was before the daring genius 
of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and 
opened to one world the sources of power, 
wealth, and knowlcdgo ; to another, all unut- 
terable woes, such as it is at this day — it is the 
law written by the finger of God upon the 
hoart of man; and by that law," unchanged 
and eternal, while men despise fraud, and 
loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they will reject 
with indignation the wild and guilty phantasy, 
that man can hold property in mas." 

It is marvellous how tho gentle and pleading 
tone of this fearless, yet womanly book, sets 
forth tile terrible and gigantic iniquity of 
American slavery ; the faults, and follies, and 
vices of the negroes, are not glossed over by a 
single effort to make them better than they 
are; “Tom” himself is simply a faithful, af- 
fectionate creature, sanctified to endure, as 
only a Christian can, by a firm belief in the 
truths of revelation. We are so carried away 
by the holiness of the mission Mrs. Stowe has 
undertaken, that it is not until after the book 
is closed we do justice to its literary merits. It 
is composed of events arising out of slavery, 
and of characters, for many of which wo havo 
no parallels in England. The author excels 
in lieu descriptions of natural, as well as spi- 
ritual strength; such as, for instance, tho 
escupe of Eliza, tho quadroon girl, with her 
child, when sho discovered that her master 
hud sold him to a slave-dealer, though she 
herself was to have remained with a mistress 
who treated her kindly, and to whom she was 
much attached. 

“It is impossible to conceive a human creature 
more wholly desolate and forlorn than Eliza, when 
she turned her footsteps from Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

“Her husband’s suffering and dangers, and the 
danger of her child, all blended in hcrinind, with a 
contused and stunning sense of the risk she was 
running, in leaving the only home she hud over 
known, and cutting loose from the protection of a 
friend she over loved and revered. Then there 
was tho parting from every familiar object— the 
place where she had grown up, the trees under 
which she had played, the groves where she had 
walked many an evening in happier days, by the 
side of her young husband — everything, as it lay in 
the clear, frosty starlight, seemed to speak reproach- 
fully to her, and ask her whither could she go from 
a homo like that f 

“But stronger than all was maternal love, 
wrought into a paroxysm of frenzy by the near 
approach of a fearful danger. Her boy was old 
euough to havo walked by her side, and, in an in- 
different case, she >vould only have led him by the 
hand; but now tho bare thought of putting him out 
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of her arms mode her shudder, and she strained 
him to iier bosom with a convulsive grasp, as she 
went rapidly forward. 

“ The frypty ground creaked beneath her feet, 
and she trembled at the sound; every quaking leaf 
and fluttering Bhadow sent the blood backward to 
her heart, and quickened her footsteps. Shu won- 
dered within herself at the strength thut seemed to 
be como upon her ; for she felt the weight of her 
boy as if it had been a feather, and every flutter of 
fear seemed to increase the supernatural power 
that bore her on, while from her pule lips burst 
forth, in frequent ejaculations, the prayer to a 
Friend above — ‘ Lord, help; Lord, save me 

“If it were your Harry, mother, or your Willie, 
that were going to be torn from you by a brutal 
trader, to-morrow morning — if you had seen the 
man, and heard that the papers were signed and 
delivered, and you had only from twelve o’clock till 
morning to make good your escape — how fast could 
you. walk 1 llow many miles could you make in 
those brief hours, with the darling at your bosom — 
the little sleepy head on your shoulder— the small, 
soft arms trustingly holding on to your neck ? 

“ For the child slept. At first, the novelty and 
alarm kept him waking; but his mother so hur- 
riedly repressed every breath or sound, and so ns- 
sured him that if he were only still she would 
certainly save him, that lie clung quietly round her 
neck, only asking, as he found himself sinking to 
sleep: — 

“‘Mother, I don’t need to keep mvake, do I ?’ 

“‘No, my darling; sleep, if you want to.’ 

“ 1 But, mother, if 1 do get asleep, you won’t let 
him get me 1’ 

No 1 so may God help me !’ said his mother, 
with a paler cheek, and a brighter light in her 
large dark eyes. 

“ ‘ You’re sure, an’t jou, mother 1* 

“‘Yes, sure!’ said the mother, in a voice that 
startled herself; for it seemed to her to come from 
a spirit within, that was no part of her; nml the 
boy dropped his little weary head on her shoulder, 
and was soon asleep, llow the touch of those 
warm arms, the gentle breathings that came on her 
neck, seemed to add fire and spirit to her move- 
ments ! It seemed to her as if strength poured into 
her in electric streams, from every gentle touch and 
movement of the sleeping, confiding child. Sublime 
is the dominion of the mind over the body, that, 
for a time, can make flesh aud nerve impregnable, 
and string the sinews like steel, so that the weak 
become so mighty. 

“The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the wood- 
lot, passed by her dizzily, as she walked on ; and 
still she went, leaving one familiar object after an- 
other, slacking not, pausing not, till reddening day- 
light found her many a long mile from all traces of 
any familiar objects upon the open highway. 

“ She had often been, with her mistress, to visit 

some connexions, in the little village of T ,not 

far from the Ohio river, and knew tlio road well. 
To go thither, to escape across tlio Ohio river, were 
the first hurried outliucsof her plan of escape; be- 
yond that, she could only hope m God. 
#*«*#**#* 

“‘ No, no, Harry, darling ! mother can’t cat till 
you are safe ! We must go on — on— till we come 
to the river 1’ And she hurried again into the 
road, and again constrained herself to walk regu- 
larly and composedly forward. 

“ She was many miles post any neighbourhood 


where she was personally known. If she should 
chance to meet any who knew her, die reflected 
thut tlio well-known kindness of the family would 
be of itself a blind to suspicion, ns making it an 
unlikely supposition that she would be a fugitive. 
As she was also so white as not to be known of 
coloured lineage without a critical survey, and her 
child was white also, it was much easier for her to 
puss on unsuspected. 

“ On this presumption, she stopped at noon at a 
neat farm-house, to rest herself, and buy some 
dinner for her child and self ; for, os the danger 
decreased with the distance, the supernatural ten- 
sion of the nervous system lessened, and she found 
herself both weary and hungry. 

“ The good woman, kindly and gossiping, seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise with having some- 
body come in to talk with ; and accepted, without 
examination, Eliza’s statement, that she ‘ t was 
going on a little piece, to spend a week with her 
friends/ — all which she hoped in her heart might 
prove strictly true. 

“ An hour before sunset, she entered the village 

of T , by the Ohio river, weary and foot-sore, 

but still strung in henrt. Her first glance was at 
the river, which lay, like Jordan, between her aud 
tho Caiman of liberty, on tile other side. 

“It was now early spring, and the river was swol- 
len and turbulent ; great cakes of floating ice were 
swinging heavily to and fro in the turbid waters. 
Owing to the peculiar form of the shore on the 
Kentucky side, the land bending far out into the 
water, the ico had been lodged and detained in 
groat quantities, and the narrow channel which 
swept round the bend was full of ice, piled one eake 
over another, thus forming a temporary harrier to 
the descending ico, which lodged, aud formed a 
great undulating raft, filling up the whole river, 
aud extending almost to the Kentucky shore. 

“ Eli /a stood for a moment, contemplating this 
unfavourable aspect of thingH, which she saw at 
once must prevent the usual ferry-boat from run- 
ning, and thou turned into a small public-house on 
the bank, to make a few inquiries. 

“ The hostess, who was buzy in various fizzing 
and stewing operations over the fire, preparatory 
to the evening meal, stopped, with a fork in her 
hand, as Elizu’s sweet and plaintive voice arrested 
her. 

“ ‘ What is it 1' she said. 

‘“Is n’t there a ferry or boat that takes people 
over to B y, now ?’ she said. 

“ * No, indeed ! ’ said the woman; 1 the boats lias 
stopped running.’ 

“Eliza’s look of dismay and disappointment 
struck the woman, and si p said, inquiringly : — 

“ ‘ May -be you’re wanting to get over 1 — any- 
body sick ? Ye seem mighty anxious 1’ 

“‘I’ve got a child that’s very dangerous,’ said 
Eliza. * 1 never heard of it till last night, and I’ve 
walked quite a piece to-day, in hopes to get to tho 
ferry.’ 

“‘ Well, now, that’s onlucky,” stud the woman, 
whoso motherly sympathies were much aroused; 
‘I’m re’lly consamed for ye. Solomon I’ she 
called, from a window towards a small back build- 
ing. A man, in leather apron and very dirty hands, 
appeared at the door. 

“ ' I say, Sol !’ said the woman, c is that or man 
going to tote thfcm bar’ls over to-night 

“ ‘ He said that he should try, if ’twas any way 
prudent,’ said tho man. 
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u 4 There’s a man a-pieco down here that's going 
over with some truck this evening, if he durs to; 
he’ll be iu here to supper to-night, so you’d better 
sot down and wait That's a sweet little fellow/ 
added the woman, offering him a cake. 

“Hut tho child, wholly exhausted, cried with 
weariness. 

“ ‘ l’oor fellow ! he is’t used to walking, and I’ve 
hurried him on so,’ said Eliza. 

14 4 Well, take him into this room,’ said tho 
woman, opening into a small bedroom, where stood 
a comfortable bed. Eliza laid the weary boy upon 
it, and held his hand in hers till ho was fast asleep. 
For her there was no rest As a tiro in her bones, 
the thought of the pi^sucr urged her on; and she 
gazed with longing eyes on tho sullen, surging 
waters that lay between her and liberty.’ 1 

Of course a hot pursuit is commenced, tlic 
slave-dealer accompanied, certainly not assisted, 
by “ Sam ” and 44 Andy,” two of Eliza’s fellow- 
servants, track her to the house, whero ho has 
taken shelter. 

“ In consequence of all the various delays, it was 
about throe-quarters of au hour after Eliza had 
laid her child to sleep in tlio village taveru, that 
tho parly came riding intu the same place. Eliza 
was standing by the window, looking out in another 
direction, when Sam’s quick eye caught a glimpse 
of her. Haloy and Andy wero two yards behind. 
At this crisis, Sam contrived to have hiB hat blow n 
off, and uttered a loud and characteristic ejacula- 
tion, which startled her at once; she drew suddenly 
back; tho whole train swept by the window, round 
to the front door. 

“ A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated in 
that one moment to Eliza. Her room opened by a 
side door to the river. She caught her child, and 
sprang down tho steps towards it. The trader 
caught a full glimpse of her, just as she was disap- 
pearing down tho hank ; and throwing himself from 
his horse, and calling loudly on Sam and Andy, ho 
was after her like a hound after a deer. In that 
dizzy moment, her feet to her scarce seemed to 
touch the ground, and a moment brought her to the 
water's edge, liight on buliind they came; and, 
nerved with strength such as God giveB only to tho 
desperate, with one wild cry and bounding leap, 
she vaulted sheer over the turbid current by tho 
shore, on to the raft of ice boyond. It was a des- 
perate leap— impossible to anything but madness 
and despair; and Haley, Sam, and Andy instinc- 
tively cried out, and lifted up their hands, as she 
did it. 

« Tho huge green fragment of ice on which slid 
alighted pitched and creaked as her weight came 
on it, hut she stayed there not a moment.' With 
wild cries and desperate energy sho leaped to an- 
other and still another cake;— stumbling— leaping 
—slipping — springing upwards again ! Her shoes 
arc gone — her stockings cut from her feet — while 
blood marked every step; but sho saw nothing, 
felt nothing, till dimly, as in a dream, sho saw the 
Ohio side, and a mail helping her up the bank. 

«» Yer a brave gal, now, whoever year I’ said 
tho man, with an oath. 

M Eliza recognized tho voice and face of a man 
who owned a form not for from her old home. 

««0 Mr. Symrnca 1’— saYO mo— do save me— do 
hide me 1 ’ said Eliza. 


“ < Why, what’s this ?’ said the man. ‘ Why, i 
’tan’t Shelby’s gal ! * 

“ 4 My child I— this boy— he's sold him I tfftere 
is his mos’r,’ said she, pointing to the Kentucky 
shoro. * O Mr. Sy mines, you’ve got q^ittle boy. v 

“ 4 So I have,’ said the man, as he roughly, bat 
kindly, drew her up the steep bank. ‘Besides, 
you’ro a right brave g&L 1 like grit wherever I 
see it.’ 

“ When they had gained the top of the bank, the 
man paused. 

“ * I’d be glad to do something for ye,’ said he; 
but then there’s nowhar I could take ye. The best 
I can do is to tell you to go thar, said he, pointing 
to a larjje white house which Btood hy itself, off tho 
main street of the village. * Go thor; they’re kind 
folks. Thar’s no kind o’ danger but they'll help 
you — thcy’ro up to all that sort o’ thing.’ 

“ ‘ The Lord bless you I ’ said Eliza, earnestly. 

“‘No ’casion, no 'cosion in the world,’ said the 
man. 4 What I’ve done ’s of no ’count.’ 

“ * And, oh, surely, sir, you won’t tell any one I’ 

“ 4 Go to thunder, gal ! What do you take a feller 
for ! In course not,’ Baid the man. 4 Come, now, 
go along liko a likely, sensible gal, as you are. 
You’ve arnt your liberty, and you shall have it, 
for all me.’ 

“ 'The woman folded her child to her bosom, and 
wulkcd firmly and swiftly away. The man stood 
and looked after her. 

“ 4 Shelby,- now, inebbu won’t take this yer the 
most neighbourly thing in the world; but what’s a 
feller to do 1 If he catches one of my gals in tho 
same fix, lie’s welcome to pay back. Somehow, I 
never could sec no kind o’ critter a strivin' and 
pantin’, and trying to clartlicirsclves, with the dogs 
arter ’em, and go agin ’em. Besides, I don't sec 
no kind of ’cosion for me to be hunter and catcher 
for other folks, neither.' 

“ So spoke this poor, heathenish Kentuckian, 
who had not been instructed in his constitutional 
relations, und consequently was betrayed into act- 
ing in a sort of Christianized manner, which, if ho 
had been better situated and moro enlightened, ho 
would not have been left to do. 

44 Haley had stood a perfectly amazed spectator 
of the scone, till Eliza had disappeared up the 
bank, when he turned a blank, inquiring look on 
Sam and Andy. 

44 4 That ftr was a tolaldo fair stroke of business,' 
Baid Sam. 

44 4 The gal's got seven devils in licr, I believe,' 
said Haley. ' How liko a wild cat sho jumped ! ' 

44 4 Wal, now,’ said Sam, scratching his head, 1 1 
hope mas’r ’ll ’sc use us tryiu’ dat ar road. Don’t 
think I feel spry enough for dat ar, no way 1 ’ and 
Sam gave a hoarse chuckle. 

44 4 You, laugh 1 ’ Baid the trader, with a growl. 

44 4 Lord bless you, mas’r, 1 couldn’t holp it, now,’ 
said Sam, giving way to the long pent-up delight of 
his soul. 4 She looked so curia, a lcapin* and 
springin' — ice a crockin’ — and only to hear her — 
plump 1 ker chunk ! ker splash J Spring 1 ^Lord 1 
liow she goes it ! ’ and Sam and Andy laughed till 
the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

“ 4 I’ll make ye laugh t’other side yer mouths 1 ’ 
said tho trader, laying about their heads with his 
riding-wliip. 

44 Both ducked, and ran shouting up tho bank, 
and wero on their horses before he was up. 

44 4 Good evening, mas’r l ’ said Sam, with mueli 
gravity. 4 1 very much ’spect missis be anxious 
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»bout Jerry. Mas'r Haley won’t want us no longer’ 
Missis wouldn’t hear of our riding tho critters over 
Lizy’s bridge to-night;' and, with a facetious poko 
into Andy’s ribs, he started off, followed by the 
latter, at fulftpeed — their shouts of laughter coming 
faintly on the wind.” 

The power and pathos of this would, we are 
certain, induce such of our readers as have not 
already road Uncle Tom 1 8 Cabin , to do so forth- 
with. Rut it is not detached scenes, or charac- 
ters, however admirably painted or portrayed, 
that can convey an idea of the perfectness of 
this transcript of “ negro life.” As a whole, the 
philanthropist will find ample reason in the 
information here conveyed for putting his 
theories in practice ; and we pray that it may 
rouse those who are possessed of political in- 
fluence, to combine with those who write, 
to denounce slavery to tho world, ns a curse 
and a degradation wherever it exists. So 
much we in England can do; but we must 
look to the American abolitionists to uproot 
the iniquity and cast it from them. The love 
of gain, and the love of tyranny, und in some 
modified instances, the love of old habit, will 
of course oppose this to tho death; but tlio 
spirit of freedom is gaining hourly strength 
throughout their immenso continent; noble- 
minded American women, sheltered by tho 
banner of love, and charity, and justice, which 


.Mrs. Stowe has unfurled, can do much — 
perhaps more than men — to set the captive 
free ; they may combine to avoid all intercourse 
with slave-holders; they may resolve not to 
give their maiden hands in marriage to any 
who sanction slavery ; they can unlash the 
whip and unlock the fetter ; and, while exer- 
cising this power firmly and calmly within tho 
sanctuary of their own homes, or in the wide- 
spread circle of their influence, they may feel 
assured they arc among the foremost and truest 
patriots of whom America. has ever boasted. 
No one who desires to sco tho United States 
respected, no one who longs to sec her really 
enjoy the freedom, which as yet is but tho dis- 
turbed dream of the bond-slavo ; no one, who 
sympathizes with tho bold, onward progress 
with which she rushes forward in other things, 
but must pray — und more than that, must act 
the prayer — for tho total abolition of slavery. 
And, in future times, when the mild quadroon 
and the merry negro arc free to go, and free to 
come — it may be as tho servants, it may ho as 
the friends, of the white man — they, will teach 
their children to kneel and pray beside tho 
grave of I Tan-ict Beecher Stowe, who, in a book 
then perl laps faded into tradition, stood be- 
fore the world as their defender, and the friend 
of her beloved country. 
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Mrs. Howitt, who has long been considered 
one of those possessing tho happy art of loading, 
without lecturing, children into knowledge, is con- 
ducting a magazine for the young, called The Dial 
of Love. Mrs. Howitt, in her graceful and natural 
address, says, that her Dial “ will have the pecu- 
liarity of inscribing its precious und beautiful truths 
in sunshine; it will bo calculated alike for boy and 
girl; for tlio thoughtful as well as tho merry; for 
the poor as well as the rich. It will be useful in 
the school-room, and os an out-of-door companion; 
and tlio cheerful light of the flickering fireside- 
flame will mark its shadow indications no less truly 
than the broad sunshine of the field and tho sea- 
shore; it will lie with the playthings, 011 tho scat in 
the nursery-window, and on the bench of tlio child’s 
garden, whilnt its spirit will be loving and gentle 
and pure enough for a dial-plate, above the 
entrance of the temple of worship in every child’s 
heart.” The three published numbers realize the 
promise contained in this extract ; and, judging so 
far of tho work, we may cordially recommend it. 
The yonng will learn only what is good in these 
pages; they will so learn as to remember; lured on 
to knowledge through the pleasantest paths. The 
woodcut illustrations are sufficiently numerous and 
good; perhaps, if they were more explanatory, they 


might ho more valuable; but wo by no meanscom- 
plaiti that exuberance of fancy is here prominent, 
for the fault of tho age is the other way. Those 
who know Mi’s. Howitt — and they compriso a very 
large majority of- the old and young everywhere — 
need not be told, that in thus superintending and 
directing a publication for the especial use of 
“ boys and girls,” she is sustaining another claim 
to their respect and affection. 


• Literature in Paris is now in a very quiescent 
state. During a receJt visit, wo could not avoid 
contrasting tho aspect of the walls with former ap- 
pearances. Announcements of novelties of all 
kinds, from pens of all qualities, used to meet tho 
eye continuously, sometimes simply appealing to 
the judgment of the reader by tho value of the 
subject, or the power of the writer announced; or 
ingeniously and powerfully attacking his love of the 
novel or ridiculous. Every means that invention 
could attain was resorted to fbr attraction, and it 
was neither unamusing nor uninstnictivo to think 
over the moans which enterprising publishers 
adopted, to insure notice and salo of the works 
in which their capital was embarked. Tired, 
in the end, of the M thousand and one” modes of 
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catching your eye, and wearied with the streets of 
Paris, if you strolled into a theatre, you might 
chance to find yourself “ caught again” — the curtain 
or drop-scene was covered with placards also, and 
ruthlessly fixed before your tired eyes. It would 
seem as u the noble art of puffery hod expired with 
this * grand coup de thddtre;” for now we see no- 
thing of the kind. There is a dreariness, however, 
in its place, anything but gratifying to a reflective 
mind, and the sense everywhere as of something 
wanting. The press in France is effectually 
shackled, and its great writers silencod or banished. 
Victor Hugo, one of the greatest, is an exile on our 
own shoros, neither his native land nor Belgium af- 
fording him a home ; yet, spite of persecution, ho 
still retains his power, which is visible even in the 
eager search, by the douuniers of the frontier, in 
every corner of the travellers’ baggage, lest Napo- 
Mon-lc-Pelil should lurk there unobserved. To see 
the master-minds of a country thus crippled, alie- 
nated, or persecuted, is a really lamentable thing; 
this fear of the pen is but another proof of its 
power, a power which ever lias, and ever will 
triumph, if not in the present, most certainly in the 
future. It awards justice to the good, and inflicts 
justice on the bad; the actions of a conqueror arc 
as nothing without tho record of the historian, and 
to him falls the task of fixing tho character of tho 
victor. A similar dread of the press seems, also, 
to be shared at present in Austria, and adds 
not a little to the difficulties which beset publishing 
houses or dealers in new books. The publishers 
are much restricted by the power given to tho 
police minister to refuse copyright to any book he 
pleases. The dealers have to run continued risk 
of confiscation in the transmission of their property 
from placo to place, inasmuch ns tho prohibitory 
index of tho officials may condemn, without hope of 
appeal, the whole or greater part of tho assignment. 
Tho discretionary power allowed these censors may 
induce them to prohibit, for local reasons, a book 
which has passed freely elsewhere; from this 
there is no appeal, nor is the unfortunato bookseller 
allowed indemnification, or permission to take bock 
his books to his own warehouses. The wholo of 
theso stringent regulations are under the command 
of Field Marshal Von Hempen, of whom report 
speaks highly, as the most fitting man in the em- 
pire to entry them out, inasmuch as ho possesses a 
linn conviction that the invention of printing was 
one of tho wickedest suggestions of the Father of 
all Evil, and ono which he is especially bound to 
nullify. Englishmen have reason to be proud of 
their "island home,” on contrasting it, reflectively, 
with some continental countries. 

• 

Nursery Rhymes have marvellously / gained 
favour in the eyes of the public. We behove tho 
first colleotor of theso “ waifs and strays” of child- 
hood was tho industrious literary antiquary of tho 
last century, Joseph Uitson. His collection was, 
however, a small and comparatively unknown book. 
Mr. IIalliwkll, about ton years ago, took up tlio 
subject, and first published an enlarged and classi- 
fied collection, at the expense and for the members 
of tho Percy Society. The book was afterwards 
reprinted for tho public, and bad on immense sale. 
It was reproduced in America, and it occasioned 
similar collections in Germany. Illustrated editions 
were announced, resplendent in gilding and colours, 
and some displaying great artistic powers. We see 


that a fifth edition of My. Halllwell's gatherings is 
announced, in spite of the exhaustion which the 
subjeot would appear to have undergone. 

* 

The Retrospective Review, published some thirty 
years back, lias always retained its position as a 
stock-book for tho library— its price has never gone 
down— and it has been gladly consulted by all who 
wish for an acquaintance with the elder writers of 
England, whose works are rare, expensive, and 
cdufined to the costly libraries of the collectors of 
scarce books. Sometimes these works were of that 
nature, that an entire perusal would weary any 
but the moBt enthusiastic admirer of “ bokes olde;” 
but when apt and interesting quotation was com- 
bined with agrceablo writing, and instructive com- 
ment on the author and liis times, the reader never 
failed of gratification in reading of these by-gone 
masters of the pen. Hence the popularity and 
enduring value of tho old Retrospective Review, 
to which tlio best scholars of the day contri- 
buted. Mr. J. R. Smith has announced a New 
Retrospective Review, which will continue the same 
style of research, but will embrace a new feature in 
ono of its departments, that of printing, for tho 
first time, short manuscripts in Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman, and Early English; and another 
division will he open to correspondence on literary 
matters. If tho work exhibits a due amount of 
vigour and research, it will be a welcome quarterly 
visitor to the lover of old literature. The announce- 
ment promises well. 

Mr. R. R. C alton, author of Rambles in Sweden 
and (Jt ittland, has just published a little volume of 
A nnals and Legends of Calais, which possesses much 
interest, from tho curious details it gives of the 
town which was the lost possession of the English 
in France, and which abounds with historic me- 
mentoes. The vicinity of the dreary old city is 
also possessed of much to attract the lover of 
famous sites : between Guisnes and Ardres was 
held "the Field of the ('loth of Gold,” when 
llcnry VIII. and Francis I. met royally, feasted 
sumptuously, and involved themselves and their 
courtiers iu extravagant debts. The history of 
the “ olden tiiuo” in Calais is a curious mixture of 
war, pageantry, and religious celebration, during 
the transformation of a nest of pirates into a city 
of thriving merchantmen. The more modern his- 
tory of the town “ points a moral” in tho notices of 
rmiifrd notabilities, such as the Duchess of Kingston, 
Beau Brummell, and Lady Hamilton, who fled 
there to die impoverished; the last-named was 
carried to her grave “ with a black silk petticoat 
stitched on a white curtain thrown over her coffin 
for a pall,” that grave being in "the timber-yard, 
just without the fortifications.” There is food for 
interesting reflection in every page of this little 
book. 

There ore certain peculiarities affecting astro- 
nomical Bcioncc, which render any attempt to make 
the study of it easy altogether impossible. It would 
seem that while Providence has permitted us to 
acquire, with comparative facility, a knowledge of 
what it most concerns us to know respecting tlio 
earth on which we dwell,— its construction, the 
laws which regulate its motion, and tho times and 
seasons that affect its external condition, — the mys- 
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tcries of the heavens still remain an occult science, 
if the term may bo allowed to be thus applied, 
until deep thought and much study shall bring its 
hidden things to tho light of our mind. But the 
difficulties in the way of attaining this knowledge 
are under no circumstances so great as to deter 
any from its acquisition, especially with tho aids 
which modern writers have proffered for our assist- 
ance. One of the most simple of its kind, and at 
the same time most comprehensive, is a littlo work 
recently published by Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, 
entitled A Guide to the Knowledge of the Heavens, 
by Mr. It. J. Mann. As it is chiefly intended for 
the use of schools and families, tho information 
contained in tiio book is arranged by way of ques- 
tion and answer, and illustrated with diagrams of 
the heavenly bodies, and of such geometrical figures 
as it is necessary for the student to be acquainted 
with. With such help as Mr. Mann’s volume af- 
fords, the pupil will find a rough path made toler- 
ably smooth, as liis thoughts travel upwards to a 
world of which even Newton confessed, that all 
he had learned only taught him how littlo lie knew. 

Ciiuncu History. — It may interest not a few of 
our readers to know that a project has been started 
to publish, by subscription, the writings of the prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical authors, from the Venerable 
Redo to Foxc, forming a complete Church His- 
tory. It certainly does seem strange, as tho pro- 
spectus which announces this design affirms, “ that 
the people among whom religious controversy, and 
the Affairs of their church, have always excited the 
deepest interest, should have exhibited hitherto 
such a strango deficiency in this matter.” Thero 
never has been, we should think, a marc fitting 
time than the present for the publication of a series 
of works of this description; now, when the most 
searching spirit of inquiry after truth is abroad, 
and tho whole fabric of tho religious and political 
constitution of our land is undergoing a thorough 
investigation for its better security. The writings 
of tho ancient fathers, hitherto known, even to tho 
learned few, only by epitomes and abstracts, arc 
now in a fair way of being placed fully and promi- 
nently before the world; so that both priest and 
laity may learn on wliut foundations the early 
chiiFch of this realm was built, and how it was sup- 
ported, till the Reformation cleared away tho dross 
And rubbish time had gathered around it, and its 
pure and majestic principles of truth and beauty 
were once again developed in all their originality. 
Tiio editorship of this important work has been 
confided to the Rev. Josei’H Stevenson, the author 
of several publications on ecclesiastical history. 

Spanish Poetry.— Considering that Spain has 
of late years been anything but a terra incognita to 
the Englishman, and also the earnestness with which 
our own writers are searching for the intellectual 
wealth possessed by other countries, it is extra- 
ordinary how littlo we know of the modern litera- 
ture of this portion of the great European peninsula, 
it may be, foi almost aught we fiud to tho con- 
trary, that the 1r >ng unsettled state of Spanish 
politics, the dark cloud which war, revolution, aud 


misrulo cast over that fiur but stricken land, has 
overshadowed its intelligence, and blighted the 
aspirations of its men of science and letters : only 
now and then do we gather a gleam of light, to 
show us there still exists some few descendants of 
a once numerous literary race, and some poets who 
havo not yet hung their harps upon the willows. 
Messrs. Lonoman liave recently published a small 
volume of translations, by Mr. J. Kennedy, of tho 
Modem Poets and Poetry of Spain, which intro- 
duces tho reader to a few names whoso writings 
ore worthy of perusal. Mr. Kennedy observes, in 
his preface, that the last twenty years have been 
distinguished by a most decided improvement in 
the tone and character* of Spanish poetry, and he is 
inclined to attribute this to the progress which tho 
English languago has made, during this period, 
among the cducuted classes of the country; from 
which they have imbibed more vigorous and manly 
ideas aud feelings than their immediate predecessors 
possessed. He instances, in proof of tnis, that ten 
out of the twelve authors whom he writes of wero 
well acquainted with our languago and literature, 
it is alho not a little singular, that the best and 
most popular of these poets, such as Martinez de la 
Rosa, JovcUaiins, and De Arriaga wero statesmen, 
actively employed in the bustle and turmoil qf po- 
litical life. Wo could fiud many poems in Mr. 
Kennedy’s translations worthy of extract, had wo 
space for them; but we can only direct attention to 
his volume, as a novelty among our own literature, 
and accept it as a proof that the land of the Cid is 
not utterly deaf to the voice of song and the inspi- 
rations of the muse. 

Among the many valuable books which Mr. H. 
G Botin is offering to the public in a new form, 
and at a cheaper rate than that at which they wero 
originally published, we notice some of Trofessou 
lit nt’s most instructive and interesting works — 
viz., his Elementary Physics, Poetry of Science, and 
his Pant licit, (he Spirit of Nature. These aro vo- 
lumes worth republishing, the offspring of a mind 
versed in the philosophy of nature, and susceptible 
of all her poetic influences. 

Mr. W. H. Bartlett, whose illustrated works on 
eastern countries have found so many admirers, 
will shortly add to his other publications — Sicily; 
its Scenery and its Antiquities. These latter consist 
chiefly of Greek, Saracenic, and Norman remains, 
of a most picturesque character; engravings from 
which, united with views of the beautiful scenery 
of tho island, cannot fail to form an attractive 
volume. 

• 

Mr. George RiJiiardson Porter, ono of the 
secretaries of the Board of Trade, well known to 
the public by his admirable statistical publications, 
particularly by his Progress of the Nation , a work 
which will convey the history of the present to re- 
mote ages, has recently died. Close application to 
the duties of his offico had induced a diseased con- 
dition of tho system, and haviug boon accidentally 
stung by a gnat, the little wound became the final 
cause of his death, at Leamington. 
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THE MARRYING MAN. 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

• (By the Author of “ Frank Fairlcgh ,” itc. dtc.) 


CllAPTEtt I. 

“Tom, I’m going ashore for a couplo of 
hours; if the first lieutenant should forget to 
send a boat for me at the end of that time, 
invent somo dodge to jog his memory, there’s 
a good fellow. Is there anything I can do for 
you in the excellent and amphibious town of 
Portsmouth?” 

“ Of course there is,” was my reply. 

“ Let me hear it, then,” was tho rejoinder ; 
“ quick, man, for I’m in an awful hurry.” 

“ Aye! what, is the pretty Polly so impa- 
tient, you dare not keep her waiting for five 
minutes, even to oblige a friend; or do you 
fear a rival ? There was a most fuseinatiiig 
bagman making the agreeable to her yester- 
day, when I happened to look in at tho 
11 Crown” for a bottle of soda-water. What, 
you won’t wait ? Well, then, I commission you 
to buy yourself, at your own expense, a pound 
of tho best Manilla cheroots, in w hich ease you 
will have a decent weed to give a friend, from 
time to time. Buy ’em, my dear boy ; and to 
save your white teeth from discoloration, I'll 
smoke ’em for you.” 

But ere I had reached this point in my dis- 
course, Charley Burrell was over the side, and 
a suggestion which I was about to hazard, that 
he should invite the port admiral to take a 
friendly glass of grog and a hand at cribbago 
in tho cockpit, some fine afternoon, was lost to 
tho world for ever. 

And now, perhaps, the reader will not object 
to bo enlightened on the important point of 
who Charley Burrell and “I” might happen 
to be. Who I was, is a question moro easily 
than satisfactorily answered. I — ipsissimws 
ego — I myself, I, Tom Harrington, was tho 
youngest son of a younger son of a 'good old 
county family : wo had Norman blood in our 
veins, and “showed breed” in our forms and 
features ; but, although we allowed pockets to 
be made in our unmentionables, it was merely 
for fashion’s sake, for we never had anything 
to put in them. My father w as one of the 
handsomest men I ever beheld, and, being only 
a younger son, held his head high, and felt 
proud of his family, upon the superfluities and 
runnings-over (to coin a word) of which ho 
contrived to exist very comfortably; but I, 
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being a generation worse off, was “ no-ways 
proud,” (as the old women term it,) and held 
my head “ promiscuously,” and as it pleased 
Providence. I had four brothers older than 
myself — each possessed a talent of his own, 
took a line of liis own, and distinguished him- 
self in that line. I, on tho contrary, hod no 
particular talent, took no line, and distin- 
guished myself only by tho facility with which 
1 availed myself of every opportunity of get- 
ting into scrapes. Thus I became looked upon 
at homo as the shocking example, and was 
sent to sea accordingly, where attatis eighteen, 
I found myself, on the morning when the con- 
versation just detailed took place, midshipman 
of the watch on board H.M.S. Spitfire, then 
lying as guard-ship off Portsmouth. To detail 
the antecedents, or dcscribo the social position 
of Charles (or, os ho was moro familiarly 
termed, Charley) Burrell, is no such cosy 
mat tor, seeing that from the first moment in 
which I beheld him, a species of mystery ap- 
peared to hang about the man. Although 
Burrell is a good old name, it was impossible 
to identify tho particular branch of the Burrells 
to which he belonged. When pressed on tho 
point, ho hinted, rather than declared, that he 
had been brought up in Irelund, where his 
father was possessed of large estates ; and as 
he always appeared flush of money, no one 
doubted the truth of the statement, or cored 
to verify it. lie had joined our ship about a 
year previous to the time of which I am writ- 
ing, having obtained tho appointment of second 
lieutenant. He had not been on board a fort- 
night, ere, by his fascinating appearance, 
polished manners, obliging disposition, and 
the variety and extent of his accomplishments, 
ho had captivated all hearts. He seemed about 
twenty-two, possessed a tall, graceful figure, 
and singularly handsome features, and rejoiced 
in an admirable Crichton-liko facility for doing 
everything better than anybody else. It may 
easily be imagined that this favourite of nature 
soon gained a position among his shipmates, to 
which any less gifted mortal would never have 
attained; and ere he hod been six months on 
board, no one would have ventured to pro- 
nounce u girl pretty, a horse promising, or a 
bottle of wine drinkable, till Charley Burrell 
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hail established their orthodoxy by the fiat of 
his approval. Since he had catered for the 
mess, tho wine-merchant was besieged for tho 
same port with which he supplied tho Spitfire, 
Tho steeple chase he got up became memorable 
in tho annals of sporting, for, although all tho 
horses were ridden by naval officers, only three 
out of eight came in minus their riders. Then, 
as to women, every ono acknowledged that 
Mary, tho “only daughter” of mine host of 
the “ Crown,” was by long odds tho prettiest 
girl in Portsmouth ; and if Mary hud not lost 
her heart to Charley Burrell, why she was tho 
most arrant littlo coquette who ever trod pru- 
nella, that’s certain. 

“Tom! Harrington! Tom, I say! whero 

tho Oh, there you are. Here’s the til’s t 

lieutenant been singing out for you, and swear- 
ing like a whole regiment of troopers, because 
ho can’t find you,” and the speaker, Fred 
Onslow, a fine, spirited little fellow of thirteen, 
a particular friend and prutcyv of mine, rushed 
into the cockpit so hastily, that, catching his 
foot against tho door-sill, lie would have fallen 
headlong, had not I extended my arm, and 
caught him. Tho situation was essentially 
melo-dramatic, and, flinging myself into a 
tragic attitude, I availed myself of it, by apos- 
trophising an imaginary long-lost brother, 
when tho ungentle voice of the first lieutenant 
rc&ohcd my ear, “breathing my name” in 
tones which proved that he was not in a mood 
to be trifled with. 

“ Tho boat sent for Mr. llurrell has waited 
for him an hour, and he had not arrived, so 
th© cockswain returned without him. You 
know as well as any ono where ho is likely to 
be found, Mr. Harrington : take the gig, and, 
if he is in Portsmouth, bring him off with you. 
Tell him to consider himself under arrest, for 
neglect of duty.” 

Having thus spoken, the first lieutenant, 
who, in the captain’s absence, was really a 
terrific personage, resumed his promenade up 
and down tho quarter-deck, with the air and 
gait of an hungiy tiger. I did know where 
I conceived Burrell would probably be found; 
but in vain did I search Portsmouth through, 
there apparently ho was not ; he had not visited 
any of his usual haunts, even the pretty Mary 
denied having set eyes on him that morning. 
At last, a half-tipsy hostler deposed to having 
seen somebody, whom he took for Mr. Burrell, 
ou tho top of ono of the London coaches, but if 
ho, “he had been and altered hissclf some- 
ways.” And with this scanty and unsatisfac- 
tory information I was obliged to return, and 
make my report to the first lieutenant, who 


received it with a most diabolical expression of 
countenance ; but he was an awful man, was 
that lieutenant, at least, when the captain was 
not on board. 

Well, thcro was a pretty shindy mode about 
poor Charley’s disappearance: the captaiu 
went bodily to London to look after him — all 
kinds of traps were laid to catch him — even a 
reward was offered for his apprehension — but 
in vain ; and at length a report was circulated, 
and pretty generally believed, that he had 
been seen dressed like a common sailor, with 
his whiskers shaved off, and a carrotty wig on, 
serving beforo tho mast in a vessel bound for 
America. One thing only was certain, — 
Charley Burrell had bolted. 

The next question was — why or wherefore 
ho had done so? An answer was quickly 
forthcoming. No sooner had the news become 
generally known through Portsmouth, than bills 
innumerable poured in ; not only “ little ac- 
counts,” private and personal, hut unfortunately 
debts for wine he had supplied to the mess, 
for the payment whereof he had months ago 
received the money. The result may bo easily 
imagined — a court-martial was called, and 
poor Charley ignoininiously dismissed the ser- 
vice. Popular as he once was, men now vied 
with each other in abusing him. Still thcro 
were somo three or four of us, (myself among 
the number,) who could not so easily forget 
our friendship, and, in spite of uppearanccs, 
hoped against hope that somo explanation 
would be found for his extraordinary conduct, 
without reducing us to tho unpleasant neces- 
sity of admitting that, for moro than a year, wo 
had been tho facile dupes of an accomplished 
swindler. 

On calling to inquiro how Mary had borno 
the' desertion of her lover, 1 was informed that 
the hot weather had disagreed with her, and 
that she hud gone to stay with her aunt in 
tho country, to recruit her energies. For at 
least three weeks nothing was talked of hut the 
“ mysterious disappearance” of Charley Burrell, 
at the expiration of which period, somebody 
else’s cow died, and the affair was forgotten. 

As it is not my intention to write my life, 
but morcly to relate so much of it as is neces- 
sarily involved in following the carcor of 
Charles Burrell, the Marrying Man, I will skip 
over the next two years, and beg the reader to 
imagine mo at tho ago of twenty, highly elated 
at finding myself a lieutenant, and waiting in 
London while some of my influential relatives 
used their interest to get me appointed to a 
ship. Loitering down Bond-street, one sunny 
afternoon, my attention was attracted by the 
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splendid action of an unusually fine horse, the 
tusto and finish of a remarkably stylish cab, 
and the thoroughly workman-likc appearance 
of the wholo turn-out. To my surprise, no 
sooner did a fashionable-looking young fellow 
who was driving it catch sight of me, than a 
pair of lemon-colourcd kid gloves pulled up 
the splendid horse with a jerk so sudden us to 
throw him on his haunches, while a voice that 
sounded familiar to my ear exclaimed, “ Tom 
Harrington, by all that’s wonderful !” and on 
looking up, I immediately recognised in the 
speaker, my former friend and associate, Charles 
Run-ell, the runaway cx-licutenant of the 
Spitfire, Although the moment 1 caught his 
bright sparkling eye, and recognized his joyous 
devil-may-care smile, I felt something of my 
old regard stealing over me, I considered it 
due to my own dignity to resent, w hat I could 
not but consider, the impertinent familiarity of 
his address. A man who had lost Ills charac- 
ter, and bolted with a considerable umount of 
money belonging to the mess funds in his 
pocket, had no right to consider himself fit 
company even for such u very youngest son us 
I w as. So 1 merely raised my hut with Gnui- 
dlsouiun politeness, and w r as about to pass on ; 
but Charley was too cool a hand to be shaken 
off so easily. 

“ Very grand and dignified, indeed,” lie said, 
laughingly ; “ but, my dear boy, it won't do. 
Ever since 1 came into my for Limp, and stood 
right with the world ugain, 1’vc been w anting 
to run against one of the old Spitjircs, ami 
now elianee has thrown you in my wuy, and 
I’m not going to let you escape me. Come, 
jump in, man ; don’t you see the horse is tired 
of standing ? ” 

At the beginning of this speech, my niiiul 
w T as quite niado up to persevere in my coolness, 
and to resist any overtures towards tho re- 
newal of our acquaintanceship ; but, somcJiuw r , 
Charley had a way with him which rendered 
it so disagreeable to say “ No,” that, in fact, it 
becamo next to impossible to do so. It is 
lucky ho never tried to persuade mo to rob a 
bank, or pillage a church, for I fully tx-lieA c I 
should have done it. At all events, 1 know 
that on the occasion in question T w r as seated 
by liis side, and dashing along Bond-street at 
tho rate of twelve miles an hour, almost before 
he had done speaking. 

“ And so you all set mo down as a swindler, 
and the old fools on the court-martial actually 
dismissed me tho service, because 1 happened 
to have a run of ill-luck, wdiieh my purse was 
not long enough to bear up against, eh ? Well, 
they only saved me the troublo of resigning 
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’ my commission, which I certainly should have 
done, when my jolly old undo in India died, and 
loft me his heir. Handling tarry ropes becomes 
slow work when one can spend £6000 a year on 
shore, and yet not consider oneself extravagant. 
But, as 1 see you’re in a hurry now, dine with 
me quietly at Morclli’s, in the Haymarket, at 
hulf-pust seven, and I’ll tell you all about it, 
over a bottlo of real Chateau Marg&ux.” And, 
so saying, Charley set mo down within a 
stone’s throw of the Admiralty, very angry 
with myself that I had not been able to muster 
sufficient presence of mind to refuse his singu- 
larly impertinent invitation. As I had not 
refused it, however, go I must, and go I did, 
although my joy at finding, on my return to 
my hotel to dress for dinner, on official letter, 
appointing me first lieutenant of tho good ship 
Cassandra , put me in such a celestial frame of 
mind, that 1 could have feasted with Duke 
Humphrey, or the Burmecide, or oven Sancho 
Pau/a, iu Barratai-iu, without complaining of 
the fare. 

The veriest epicure who ever adored turtle, 
however, could not have compluined of the 
dinner Charley Burrell had provided for my 
entertainment- --on the contrary, one only felt 
ashamed that two men wiio could have dined 
off a couple of pounds of beef-steak, and a 
quart of porter, should have had such a ban- 
quet set before them. 

After the second bottle of claret made its 
appearance, Charley, who had previously ren- 
dered himself especially agreeable on the 
general topics of the day, began — “ And now, 
Tom, my boy, I w ill tell you (always supposing 
you find the subject sufficiently interesting to 
wish to hear the truth uboul it) why I asto- 
nished tho good people of Portsmouth, by 
muking myself scarce upon such short notice — 
what has befallen me since — and how, if to- 
morrow conies, and finds me alive and jolly, I 
intend to employ it.” 

Of course I expressed my eagerness to hear 
liis explanation, and he continued. 

“ The fact is, that when I first joined tho 
Spitfire , I w'ent the pace u great deal too font ; 
but 1 believed my governor would help me if I 
got into any scrupc, and 1 trusted to luck to 
bring mo right again. I did pretty well till 
that confounded steeple-chase j but on that I 
lost, from first to last, about £1000. Just at 
that time I received tho money for the mess- 
bills, and as I knew that the tradesmen would 
wait, and the blacklegs wouldn’t, I applied 
the uforesaid tin to satisfy the more clamorous 
ones, fully believing that I should be ablo to 
replace it when necessary. Whether the cap- 
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tain grow auspicious of me, or what, I can’t 
tell i but he suddenly desired me to make up 
my accounts, and send them in by a certain 
day. I instantly wrote to my father, telling 
him tho scrape I was in, and begging him to 
send me a cheque for £800. By return of post 
come a letter from his lawyer, informing me 
that, owing to tho failure of one of the great 
houses connected with tho India trade, my 
father was a ruined man, and that his liabili- 
ties were so heavy, that, by Ills friends’ ud\ ice, 
he had determined to keep out of the way till 
some arrangement should be entered into with 
his creditors. Well, you muy suppose this 
news, coming at such a time, drove me nearly 
frantic ; and, as a last chance, I rushed to the 
gaming-table, played for the full amount of my 
debts, and — lost! I gave un I.O.U., payable 
next day, for the money, and resolved, before 
it should be due, to blow my brains out. Ac- 
cordingly, I came on shore, with a brace of 
pistols ready loaded in my pocket, and betook 
myself to the 41 Crown,” meaning to write 
something between a will and a last dying 
speech and confession, and then Nlioot myself. 
Littlo Mary brought me pens and paper, and, 
somehow — (I suppose by a woman’s instinct of 
affection, for the poor girl was desperately 
fond of me) — she guessed my purpose, and 
would not leave me till she lmd obtained 7iiy 
promise not to attempt my life. Having 
yielded to her persuasions, there was nothing 
for it but to decamp. Accordingly, disguised 
as a common sailor, I found my way to London, 
whero I contrived to elude the search mado 
for me. How I lived for the next year and a 
half, I can scarcely tell you ; at times I was no 
stranger either to cold or hunger, and have 
gone out in the morning without a farthing in 
my pocket, or tho slightest idea whither to 
direct my steps. But when things get to the 
worst, they’re sure to mend ; so just as I was 
beginning to lose my last possessions — health 
and strength — old nunks, in India, who was 
always an intolerable bore when living, very 
obligingly died, and from a beggar I awoke 
one fine morning to find myself rather a mil- 
lionnairo than otherwise. The first thing I 
did was, as you may guess, to make it all right 
in regard to tho Spitfire ‘defalcation,’ us tho 
old fogies on the court-murtial lmd the imper- 
tinence to call it. And, now, what do you 
think I am going to bo after to-morrow?” 

44 Get married, perhaps,” returned I, naming 
the most improbable thing that came into my 
head. 

“ Right, by Jove ! Edipus himself could not 
have hit it nearer. Yes, my boy, I’m going to do 


what most people will call a very foolish thing 
— I’m going to marry littlo Mary, daughter to 
mine host of the 44 Crown but she’s as good 
and as pretty a girl as ever lived. She’s saved 
my life ; she’s remained constant to me through 
all my troubles ; she cares more for me than 
any one else ever did, or ever will j so people 
may say w'hat they please, I’m independent of 
everybody, and many her I will.” 

“ Your determination docs you credit,” re- 
plied I, grasping his hand, and shaking it 
warmly. 41 Charley, old follow, you’re a brick, 
and 1 beg your pardon for ever having been 
induced to think otherwise of you.” 

“Say you so, man!” exclaimed Burrell, 
eagerly, “then you shall come und sco mo 
spliced; and if jou don’t say the champagne 
ut breakfast is the best you ever tasted, why I 
don't know good wine from bad, that’s all.” 

1 took him at his word, und a gay and happy 
wedding it proved. The wine w T ns super-ex- 
cellent ; but a handsomer couple than Charley 
Burrell and his bright-smiling, blushing, littlo 
wife, could seldom have been found amidst all 
the rank and fashion who take each other for 
better for worse beneath the lofty dome of 
St. George’s, llanovcr-squarc. 


^Chapter II. 

Five years had elapsed since the morning 
on which I lpid drunk more champagne than 
was by any means prudent, at Charley Bur- 
rell’s wedding breakfast, and the giver of the 
least I had not encountered since. Having, 
like Lord Bateman, of lyrical celebrity, “sailed 
east mid sailed west’’ — having been done ex- 
ceedingly brown by the sun and the slave- 
dealers off the coast of Guinea, and been put 
out to cool in the vicinity of Greenland’s icy 
mountains — haring, like the pious ^Encas, been 
“ considerably tossed about, both by land und 
sea,” and in short experienced the usual vicis- 
situdes of a sailor’s life, I now found myself 
appointed first l'putenant of tho good ship 
Atalanta , refitting at Portsmouth, preparatory 
to her departure to join tho admiral, then 
cruizing off Malta. Of course, as the operation 
of taking in her stores was not completed, I 
was obliged to be almost constantly on board ; 
but the Jittlc time I spent on shore I mado tho 
“ Crown" my head-quarters. One of the first 
questions I asked mino host was concerning 
the welfare of his daughter and her husband. 

The worthy man shook his head. 44 Mary is 
well enough,” he said ; 41 she lives in a little 
cottage, just outside the town, and I generally 
contrive to spend my evenings with her ; it is 
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better for mo than being tempted to exceed 
my one glass of grog, os I often did at home ; 
and it cheers Mary, poor thing, Lo have oven 
her old father to gossip -with a bit.” 

“ Why, how is that, then,” I inquired ; “ docs 
not her husband live with her ?” 

“ Ah ! that turned out a bad business,” was 
tile reply ; “ I never approved of the mutch ; 
she’d better have married some honest young 
fellow in her own rank of life ; but, woman- 
like, she was so taken with Mr. Burrell’s hand- 
some face and dashing manner, that she w ould 
not so much as look at any other man. But 1 
expect she secs her error now, though even yet 
I believe she’s very fond of him.” 

“ Well, but what has Burrell done to forfeit 
her good opinion?” asked I, impatiently, 
wearied by the worthy man’s prolixity. 

“ Ho has done this, sir ; he has won my poor 
girl’s affections, bound himself to her by the 
solemn tie of matrimony, and then first, neg- 
lected, and finally, deserted her. He has not 
been heard of in Portsmouth for the last three 
years, audit's my belief he has left the country, 
lor good and all.” 

“ But what has become of the fortune ho 
received from his uncle in India?” 1 inquired. 

The innkeeper smiled, “lie was a first- 
rate liar, I will say that for him,” ho resumed ; 
“ he’d got such an easy, off-lmM way of saying 
things, that people couldn’t help behoving him. 
Why, bless you, Mr. Harrington, he’d no more 
a fortune left him than you had.” 

“ Then I wish he’d teach me the secret of 
living, as if he were Dives himself, without 
one,” rejoined 1. 

“You would not make use of it, if he 
did, sir,” wus the reply. “I’ve learned tlio 
truth of a good many of his goings on since I 
saw you lost. When he first cut away from 
here, uforo the court-martial, he hadn’t a six- 
pence in the world.” 

“ So lie told me,” interrupted I. 

“ Aye, but he didn’t tell you that when lie 
got to London he went as a billiard-marker, 
and by his cleverness, and a little r-hcating, 
whenever lie could munage it without being 
found out, contrived to scrape together money 
enough to take a share in a fashionable gaming- 
house, where he grew rich on the ruin of better 
men than himself. Ho didn’t tell you that, 
did he?” 

My companion then proceeded to relate va- 
rious minutiro in the career of Charles Burrell, 
which certainly threw discredit on the story 
of the Indian uncle ; hut when one came to 
sift the ovidence, there was always a link 
wanting to enable one to fix the accusation 


unmistakeably. A person like Charles Burrell 
was seen several times acting as croupier, and 
eventually as dealer, in a notorious gambling- 
house. Times and seasons suited, but still 
there was always room for a doubt; it might 
not have been him. Certain facts, however, 
wero indisputable. For the first six months 
aftor his nmrriago he lived quietly and peace- 
ably with his wife, at the cottage Maxy still 
occupied. At the expiration of that period, a 
letter arrived, which, os ho said, required his 
presence in London ; and from that time his 
absences became more and more frequent and 
prolonged, till at length he stayed away alto- 
gether. Mary’s letters were returned un- 
opened, and for three years she had neither 
seen him nor heard of, or from him. 

This account of my quondam friend grieved 
and annoyed me ; but so strong was the fasci- 
nation he had exercised over me, that I could 
not help hoping against hope, that partiality 
to liis daughter might, have prejudiced the good 
innkeeper against his son-in-law, and that 
even yet, .Charley would turn out not to bo 
so black as he was painted ; with which vague 
and not particularly well-founded expectation 
I was fain to content myself. 

AVlien her preparations were completed, the 
Atdlanta sailed, and in duo course of time 
reached Malta in safety; thence we wero 
dispatched to cruize off the coast of Turkey, 
and look out for pirates at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. We had been on thiB station 
about three weeks, and were lying off one of 
the smaller Turkish ports, the name of which 
lias escaped my memory, when, one morning, 
w o perceived u boat from the shore* approach- 
ing us, with an individual in the stern who 
looked like, and proved to be, a clerk in a 
public office. He was the bearer of a letter to 
our captain, from the English consul. The 
captain of the Atalanta was a man younger 
than myself; but, having the good fortune to 
be nephew to a cabinet minister, ho found 
himself captain of a frigate at the age of 
twenty, while I, five years his senior, was still 
a lieutenant. Probably, from a latent con- 
sciousness of his youth and inexperience, which 
he studiously concealed by an affectation of 
remarkable and superfluous decision of charac- 
ter, he did mo the honour of consulting me in 
all cases of difficulty. Accordingly, on the 
present occasion, he hud not been closeted more 
than ten minutes with the young official, be- 
fore I received a summons to attend him. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Harrington ; I have just 

received a communication from Mr. , the 

consul, informing me that an English subject 
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having become involved in a quarrel with a 
French employ 6 of the Turkish government, a 
duel lias been the consequence. They fought 
this morning, on the sands below the town, 
and the Frenchman was mortally wounded. 
The Turkish authorities immediately seized 
tho Englishman ; and, ns by their law such an 
offence as ho has committed couslitutes a ca- 
pital crime, ho is to be executed outside 

the town to-morrow morning. Mr. has 

used every means in his power to obtain a 
commutation of the punishment, but without 
success ; and in his position he dare not inter- 
fere further. The Englishman, it appears, is 
a young fellow of good family and fortune, and 

Mr. is naturally deeply interested for 

him; he therefore writes to me to say, that if 
by any chance I should he disposed, on my 
own responsibility, to send a boat’s crew on 
shore an hour after midnight, lie will tala' care 
that the prisoner shall have an opportunity 
afforded him to escape and join them, come on 
board, and before daybreak to-morrow, find 
twenty miles of blue wafer between himself 
and tho fatal bowstring. Of course, I have at 
once made up my mind bow to net ; there can 
be but one opinion on the subject. You see 
the matter in this light, Mr. Harrington, do 
you not ? ” 

Too well accustomed to the captain's habits 
to indulge even in a smile at the tact with 
which he thus, without committing himself, 
sought to draw out my opinion, 1 replied, 
gravely, “I perfectly agree with you, Captain 
Flexmore; the rules of the service, and the 
common dictates of humanity, alike require 
you to send tho boat.” 

“Of course, of course,” was the quick re- 
joinder, “there can bo no doubt about it; only, 
as tho affair is somewhat out of the common 
routine, and one which may hereafter lie 
called in question, it is a satisfaction to me to 
find that your opinion so entirely coincides 

with my own. I will write to inform Mr. 

that the boat shall bo in readiness, waiting, an 
hour after midnight, nt the point he mentions; 
and as, if anything should go -wrong, some 
judgment may be required, I shall feel obliged 
by your taking charge of the expedition in 
person.” I, of course, expressed my perfect 
readiness to do so, and the conference ended. 

Five minutes before llio time appointed, I 
sat, wrapped in a dark cloak, in the stern - 
sheets of the boat, which, manned by a dozen 
well-armed seamen, rose and fell with the 
ripplo of the water, -within an oar’s length of 
tho small rocky landing-plarc named in 
Mr. ’s letter ns the point of rendezvous. 


The moon was low, but afforded sufficient light 
to enable one to discern tho outline, though 
not the colouring, of objects in the immediate 
vicinity. After waiting till some minutes past 
the time, anxiously listening for the slightest 
sound which might indicate that the prisoner 
had succeeded in effecting his escape, I grew 
fearful that the scheme had in some way trans- 
pired, and that the authorities had adopted 
measures to frustrate it, and -was just consider- 
ing what, steps it would, behove mo to take in 
such a conjuncture, -when the flash and sharp 
reports of u couple of muskets startled me from 
my meditations, whilst almost at the same mo- 
ment a figure emerged from tho gloom, and, 
dashing hastily forward, exclaimed, in tones 
which even then founded familiar to my ear, 

“ Jfoat, a-lioy ! arc you the Atalantas ?” And, 
as I returned an affirmative answer to the hail, 
the speaker jumped on hoard, almost before 
the boat's prow touched the shore, with an 
ease and mvoir fair o which proved that lie 
was well accustomed to the water. 

“ Cii\ e way, my huls,” exclaimed the stranger, 
os the men took to their oars ; give way with a 
will ; those confounded mnsket-shots will alarm 
the town ; we shall have the whole swarm 
taming out directly, and a stray bullet might 
pick off one of us ; 1 should be sorry if any one 
got, hurt on m^ account.” Ho removed his 
hat, and examined it by the light of a dark- 
lantern I had with me. “ A near thing, lieu- 
tenant,” he said, directing my attention to a 
hole by which a bullet must have entered, and 
passed through the hat. “ If I’d been one of 
a our long-headed fellows, now, I should have 
had half an ounce of lend in my brains by this 
lime : this is tho third shot I’ve had fired nt 
me in less than four and twenty hours; so its 
not my fate to be food for gunpowder, 1 sup- 
pose.” 

“ Xn ; you’re reserved for a more exalted 
destiny, probably, Charley my friend, though 
you’ve contrived to client tnc gallows, too, this 
time,” replied I, w 1 K), during the former speech, 
had made up my mind that the illustrious 
stranger, was no stranger nt all to me. 

“ Charley, eh?” repeated my companion, ill 
surprise ; “ your acquaintance with my name, 
and the appropriate sentiment with which you 
accompanied the mention of it, convinces mo 
that you know mo; but it’s so confoundedly , 
dark that, I can't recognize your features. 
■\Vho is it that I have tho pleasure of thanking 
for my delivcraftcc from, not the gallows, as you 
so obligingly hinted, or, at all events, only a 
Turkish version of it, tho bowstring ? All ! I 
thought so.” 
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^ While this conversation had boon going on, 
lights had been flitting about the town in all 
directions; and after more bustle and confu- 
sion than would have accompanied the arousing 
and arming a couple of battalions of English 
troops, some dozen Turkish soldiers came run- 
ning pell-mell down to tho landing-place, and 
perceiving tho boat, which was not yet out of 
reach of shot, commenced an irregular and, 
fortunately for us, badly-directed Are upon it. 
One of the first shots discharged, however, 
unluckily struck the arm of the cockswain, 
who was pulling strokc-oar, and disabled him. 
Charles Burrell (the reader has of course 
guessed that he it was, and none other), how- 
ever, caught the oar as it was falling from the 
man’s hand, and taking his place, pulled away 
lustily, till we had the satisfaction of seeing the 
bullets fall short of us at eaeli report. 

“ You may take it more coolly now,'* ob- 
served I ; 11 no shot has readied us for the last 
minute and a half; — your arm ’s not broken, I 
hope, Evans ?” 

“ All right, sir ; it *s only knocked off part 
of the sheathing, and cut through some of tho 
running gear, so that my fingers don’t act 
altogether so ship-shape as they used to did.” 

“ Never mind, my man,” was Burrell's reply ; 
“ I’ll splice it for you with a ten-pound note, 
as soon as we get on boqjrd the Atafanta . 
Those Turkish scamps luckily missed my 
poeket-book, when they took my traps from 
me.” 

On reaching the ship, which we accom- 
plished without further mischance, Burrell, 
who appeared, as usual, full of money, was as 
good as liis word, for, having obtained Captain 
Flexmorc’s permission, ho not only gavo the 
wounded cockswain a ton-pound note, hut 
tipped all the boat's crew a guinea cadi. The 
moment ho recognized me, lie, with his usual 
sang-froid, plunged at onec into terms of the 
closest intimacy, “ old-following ” and “ Tom- 
my- boying” me at every second sentence lie 
uttered; nor could I, unless I had chosen 
actually to pick a quarrel with him, do any- 
thing to repel his advances. He had not been 
on board twelve hours ere he became hand and 
glovo with Captain Flcxinore ; so that, when 
at last I found an opportunity to relate to that 
gallant officer my previous knowledge of his 
guest, nothing I could say would induce him 
to regard Charley Burrell in any other light 
save that of an injured innocent ; and he boldly 
declared his intention, the moment he returned 
to England, to apply to his uncle to institute an 
inquiry, and have the iniquitous decision of the 
court-martial reversed, as it was a scandalous 


shamo that such a fine young fellow aa Burrell 
should bo lost to the profession, because a crew 
of old women could not make allowanoe for a 
man getting into a scrape. And perceiving 
that this frame of mind was stereotyped, (fer 
the captain continued in it quite a week,) I 
ceased to attempt to alter it. Charley cer- 
tainly was a genius in his way. Before he 
hod been three days on hoard, he had related 
a most interesting romanco (in every sense of 
the word) to account for his dud with the 
Frenchman, in which the interior of a hareem 
and a lovely Greek captive were tho prominent 
features ; while for my privato car he had pre- 
pared a statement refuting the scandal of tho 
gaming-house episode, establishing the de- 
ceased Indian uncle ns a great fact, and ac- 
counting satisfactorily for his desertion of 
Mary; to the whole of which narrative ho 
contrived to impart such an air of veracity 
that I actually gave it credit, and believed, 
with Captain Flex more, that he was tho victim 
of appearances. 

After Burrell hod cruised with us about a 
week, we fell in w ith a vessel bound for Eng- 
land, on hom’d of which he secured a passage, 
niul so departed, hearing with him a whole 
liarx est of golden opinions. 

As the Atafanta continued on the same sta- 
tion for some weeks longer, I one day obtained 
leave to go ashore, and dine with a wealthy 
Greek merchant, to whom I had brought 
letters of introduction. The old gentleman re- 
ceived me most courteously, mounted me on a 
mule almost us fat as himself, and took me to see 
the lions of the neighbourhood, including tho 
ruins of a temple, w itli all the antecedents of 
which he expected mo to he acquainted, “be- 
cause tbe English were such excellent classics,” 
and tlic site of an ancient battle-field, where, 
for the same reason, he begged me to point out 
to him the exact position occupied by each 
several phalanx — all of which, considering 
that I could not with a safe conscience have 
deposed on oath that I had so much as heard 
the name of either temple or battlo before, I 
flatter myself 1 accomplished very creditably, 
my observations tending to exalt, rather than 
depreciate, the old gentleman’s preconceived 
idea regarding the classicality of an English 
education. 

At dinner, the agri-mens of the affair were 
greatly enhanced by tlie presence of two veiy 
lovely girls, tho old Greek's daughters — my 
attentions being pretty equally divided be- 
tween the interesting Soplironia, who sat on 
my right hand, and the, if possible, still moro 
interesting Zoe, w ho was placed as my vis-u- 
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vis. The meal passed off most pleasantly, the 
wines being as good as the young ladies were 
pretty, until I arrived at a frame of mind in 
which I felt quite capable of pitching my hos- 
pitable entertainer out of his own window, and 
availing myself of the catastrophe to make 
double-barrelled love to both his fair daughters 
at one and the same time. 

I am happy to say I restrained the impulse, 
and merely endeavoured to look my admira- 
tion; although, 60 completely was my mind 
filled with the lovely objects before me, that, 
when the young ladies retired, I could not, for 
the life of me, think of any other remark to 
address to my host than what a fortunate papa 
he was, to possess two such beautiful daughters 
— so I actually went the length of saying it. 
Moreover, it answered very well, for the old 
gentleman chuckled, rubbed his hands, and 
seemed highly pleased with the compliment. 

II And which do you admire most?” lie in- 
quired, as he filled his own glass, and passed 
me the bottle. 

“ Where both arc so lovely, it is difficult to 
decide,” replied I, meditatively ; “ but if I 
must pronounce an opinion, I think the young 
lady who sat opposite mo is perhaps the most 
faultless in profile.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ Zoo’s is (lie higher 
style of beauty ; hut you mast not lose your 
heart to her, Mr. Harrington, for she is already 


married to a countryman of yours, a young 
Englishman, of high birth and large fortune.” 

“ Indeed !” replied I, with a slight start of 
annoyance, for, entre nous, dear reader, Zoo 
was the one at whom I had chiefly been 
“making eyes,” with, as I hoped, no incon- 
siderable effect. “ Indeed ; he is a lucky dog, 
whoever he may be.” 

“ lie is, or rather was, in your profession,” 
was tho rejoinder ; “ but he quitted it when ho 
had obtained the rank of post captain. Ho camo 
1101*0, about two years since, with letters of in- 
troduction to me from my London agent, and 
fell so desperately in love with Zoe, while, at 
at the same time, he grew so delighted with our 
mode of life, that ho became a suitor for my 
daughter’s hand, and promised, if I would bestow 
her upon him, to give up his own country, and 
to reside here for the future. They have been 
married above six months, and lie has now re- 
turned to England to sell his estates, intending 
to embark a largo portion of his capital in my 
business, in which he will become a partner.” 

“ And a very sensible thing to do, too ! I 
only wish I were able to follow his example, 
and try my luck with Miss Sophronia. May 
I ask,” continued I — little anticipating the 
answer I was ubout to receive— “may I ask 
the name of this favoured individual ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply ; “ the name of 
my excellent son-in-law is Mr. Charles Burrell.” 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Death has done his work among us ! A 
great victim has fallen ! The Duke of Wel- 
lington is no more ! 

That we should have to record this event 
before very long, we were prepared for. That 
it did not happen sooner, was one of the many 
wonders of that wonderful man’s career. As 
far back as 1839 , his constitution was sup- 
posed to be so utterly broken down, by re- 
peated shocks of illness, that nothing could 
prolong his existence beyond a few years, 
or the use of his faculties till the morrow: 
yot thirteen years have pussed over, and still 
the annual gathering of heroes has been re- 
newed under his presiding auspices, and the 
British peers have listened with reverence to 
his voice in debate on questions of the highest 
import, and ho has been ready and able to 
buckle on his sword to the last, and do good 
service in defence of his country’s interest and 
honour. 


The final hour, however, is come — he is 
(lead! From a thousand churches the bells 
toll their solemn knell over tho departed; 
and cannon from a thousand bastions and 
batteries boom forth the death-note of the hero; 
and the flags on u thousand ships float half- 
mast high; and crape wraps the colours of 
the brave, wherever the British ensign is un- 
furled; and at his post the lonely sentinel, 
that humblest representative of the system 
of war, brushes away a tear— his tribute to 
the memory of the captain he revered; and 
in the minster’s gloom the banner of knighthood 
droops, and the casque and the falchion aro 
wreathed with funereal emblems, for the pride 
of chivalry is departed. And, in the secret con- 
clave of many a hostile power, a gleam of ex- 
ultation dares to light up malignant eyes, for 
the spell of that name which kept envious and 
conspiring Europe in awe is broken, and the 
enemy thinks he may venture once more to look 
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a British battle-front in the face. The empty 
pomp and procession to the tomb is all that 
now remains — the plumed hearse, and the 
muffled drum, and the war-horse, and the 
spun, and tho sword — the sword that con- 
quered the conqueror of tho world: for tho 
hero of an hundred fights and an hundred 
victories lies low — low as the lowest of his 
enemies, as tho earliest companions of his arms 
— in tho dust; and we feel, and tho world 
feels, that the greatest of soldiers is no more. 

But all this — and it is much — would not 
have stirred the deep feelings of our hearts, 
and urged us to our task with the ardour we 
feel, like the thought — the exulting thought, 
which adds poignancy to our grief, and en- 
thusiasm to our eulogy — that Wellington, 
warrior as he was, was the great Pacifioatoh 
of the world, the man who, under Almighty 
God, gave to Europe that glad and golden in- 
terval of peace, within which our national 
liberties had time to be ripened, our popular 
institutions matured, and our social system 
humanized; during which the wealth and pro- 
sperity of the empire -was consolidated, and 
scope given for tlie arts we cultivate and ap- 
preciate to grow up and flourish, and — we 
w ould fain believe— strike root into the soil of 
society, too deeply to be again permanently 
displaced by the brute ferocity of a returning 
military age. 

Yes, Britons! we have lost a hero indeed! 
• — a hero, ns boundlessly superior to the soldier 
lie conquered, ns fortitude, honour, heroism, 
and moderation must ever be to ambition, 
pride, selfishness, and cruelty. To compare the 
genius of Wellington with that of Napoleon is 
absurd ; probably no man ever lived combining 
the same diversified, and apparently opposite 
qualit ies of mind, as Bonaparte. This peeu 1 iarity 
it is, which, while it explains the amazing re- 
sources of his policy, likewise forms tlu* truest 
point of distinction between him an d Wcllin gtoii. 
In the latter, was displayed as remarkable a sin- 
gleness of character and purpose, as in his rival 
a diversity of both. The only point on w hich Na- 
poleon was at unity with himself was ambition. 
But as ambition is a march and not a goal — 
in which the road is indifferent, if only progress 
bo made along it — so tho emperor’s meteoric 
career was as aimless and headlong as it was 
dazzling. He rushed forward, ho knew not 
and cared not whither, so that in his way he 
trampled upon tho liberties of nations, and 
decked himself with their spoils, Behold, on 
the other hand, in the mighty dead before us, 
tho embodiment of the opposite quality. To 
humble the enemy of Britain and of Europe, 
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to cripple his power at every accessible point, 
no matter how remote, or how apparently in- 
significant — in short, to follow out the great 
conceptions of Nelson, and complete by land 
what was by that hero begun upon the ocean- 
ami to pause when those objects were accom - 
plished — such was Wellington’s policy, from the 
moment he first set foot in Portugal invested 
with the independent command of our armies, 
to that in which, at La Bello Alliance, ho re- 
signed the pursuit of the imperial armies he 
had routed to the Prussian commander. 

We do not shrink from saying, that it was 
the least of Wellington’s merits that he was a 
grout general — though even his enemies admit 
lie was that. His distinguishing praise is that 
he never for a moment sacrificed tho citizen to 
the soldier, or forgot, in the height of his most 
crowding triumphs, that he was the servant of 
his king and country, fighting battles not for 
himself, but for them; and reaping laurels 
whereof the richest boughs should adorn the 
statue of British liberty, whilo only what the 
nation could spare should be appropriated to 
himself. Itis whole career was an illustration of 
this honest citizenship of his. Amidst tho 
seductions of success, his penetrating glanco 
still darted through the rnnks of his enemies 
towards the peace which lay beyond, and he 
fought for that, ns other men fight for con- 
quest, triumph, glory. The peace he sought, 
moreover, w as no extravagant or chimerical 
one, to ensue upon tlie annihilation of our 
enemies, and the acquisition of the power and 
possessions they had lost. The war as waged 
by him was, even when it seemed most aggres- 
sive, purely a patriotic one, and not more 
truly did the Archduke Charles act upon tho 
dofensm* when he drew up the Austrian 
armyjipon the field of AVagrnm, than did AVel- 
lington in dining Soult in confusion across 
the frontiers of Spain into France. To fight 
for peace is the most glorious of warfares ; it is, 
in fact, the only one upon which the soldier 
uinl nation may safely invoke the blessing of 
God. This glory was AYclling ton’s. 

AVe have neither space nor inclination to 
ofTcr a memoir of the departed Duke. Infor- 
mation of this kind the public has had on 
every side; and no doubt extended and de- 
tailed biographies will satisfy the world’s 
curiosity upon the subject before long. Still 
less is it our design to enter upon on examina- 
tion of his military talents, cither in the way of 
comparison, or upon their positive merits. But 
it seems due to the dead hero and his surviving 
fame, to remind the reader of seme circum- 
stances which ought to be taken into consi- 
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deration, in forming a final estimate of what 
he had to do, and wliat he did. 

When, in 1809, Sir Arthur Wellesley pro- 
ceeded to Lisbon, charged with tho mission W 
his courage and prudence to repair the disasters 
of the British arms, certain and peculiar diffi- 
culties met him at the outset. The successes 
of the revolutionary armies, and afterwards of 
Napoleon and his generals, had gradually 
given a colour of plausibility to the idea which 
the French themselves industriously fostered, 
that the power of France on land was irre- 
sistible, and that all operations were hopeless 
against troops who had the God of Battles so 
manifestly on their side. On the other hand, 
although a degree of eclat had attached already 
to tho name of Wellesley, both in India and in 
the Peninsula, the general opinion of Europe, 
and more especially of England itself, was 
strongly against the efficiency of oar land 
forces ; with which — the popular idea was — it 
was absolutely ridiculous to attempt to face the 
victorious soldiers of the Empire during any 
continuous operations. And there seemed 
grounds for this opinion, first in the retreat of 
the Duke of York, and now, more recently, in 
the disastrous affair of Coninna, and the discom- 
fiture of Sir John Moore’s army. In short, all 
the influences of presliye, as it isYalled, which 
had so materially favoured Nelson in those 
adventurous and hazardous exploit s of his 
upon the sea, wore against us on land. And 
no one who knows what effort character 
has upon masses of men will be inclined to 
slight or undervalue these influences, acting 
upon tho physique as well as the morale of 
our troops. 

Again : Wellington entered Portugal not so 
much as an independent power as an ally. 
He w’as obliged, if not to take orders from the 
Portuguese Junta, to co-operate with it j which 
meant to operate, with the embarrassment 
of its thwarting, vexatious, vacilating, and 
treacherous policy to impede him. And this 
counteracting influence of so-called allies hung 
upon him ever afterw ards — through Spain, and 
even to the field of Waterloo, where his dispo- 
sitions were all hut neutralized by the shameful 
apathy, or cowardice, of a considerable portion 
of his force — that portion being the allies. At 
the commencement of the Peninsular w nr, had 
he possessed the advantage of an army un- 
shackled by assistance of this kind, and free to 
operate in the country according to his own 
ideas of what would he most detrimental to 
the enemy, and advantageous to himself, his 
task would have been an easier one, though 
not more glorious ; for, as these difficulties ac- 


cumulated around him, and he became more 
and more convinced that tho settlement of 
affaire was farther off than was generally 
supposed, ho came to a cotcmporaneous deter- 
mination that no human power should induce 
him to relinquish tho advantages ho had 
already secured, or forego the object lie had 
originally in view, in undertaking his com- 
mand; — thus bringing into prominent and 
early relief those qualities that were so con- 
spicuous afterwards, and alone enabled him to 
realise, at length, and after various vicissitudes, 
hopes w hich w'ould have been chimerical had 
they been indulged by any one else, or on any 
other grounds than they w'erc. 

But there was another paralyzing influence 
at work at the opening of the Peninsular ope- 
rations, which struck at the very root of the 
efficiency of the British army, and bid fair to 
neutralize all its efforts : this was tho financial 
condition of England at tho time. As tho his- 
torian of the Peninsular war remarks : — “ Her 
enormous debt was yearly increasing in an 
accelerated ratio; and tho necessary conse- 
quence of anticipating the resources of the 
country, and dealing in a fictitious currency, 
was fast eating into the vital strength of the 
state ; for, although the merchants and groat 
manufacturers were thriving from the acci- 
dental circumstances of tlie times, the labourers 
were suffering and degenerating in chhractor ; 
pauperism, and its sure attendant, crime, were 
spreading over the land, and its population was 
fast splitting into distinct classes — the one, 
rich and arbitrary : the other, poor and discon- 
tented; the former composed of those who 
profited, the latter of those who suffered by 
the war.” 

How* this state of things operated upon Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s army is well known. In 
1801), the British force was expected, in con- 
junction with tlie w r enk and undisciplined 
troops of the country, to accomplish the de- 
liverance of Portugal, and ultimately of Spain, 
from the French, whose force in those kingdoms 
approached 800,000 men — this army of ours 
numbering hardy 22,000 effective men, “ weak 
in everything but spirit; the commissariat with- 
out sufficient means of transport ; the soldiers 
nearly barefooted, and totally without pay ; the 
military-chest empty, and the hospitals full ! ” 

Tho condition of this handful of men as to 
supplies is thus further described by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley himself, in a letter to Lord Castle- 
reagh : — “It was, and is, impossible for us to 
move without money : not only are the officers 
and soldiers in the greatest distress, and tho 
want of money the cause of many of tlie dis- 
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orders of which I have had occasion to com- 
plain, but we can no longer obtain the supplies 
of the country, or command its resourcos for 
the transport of our own supplies, cither by land 
or by water.” This is bad enough ; but the lottcr 
to the Marquis Wellesley, of the 30th of Octo- 
ber, presents a yet more deplorable picture of 
the privations of the British army, or rather, 
yet more striking evidence of the crippling of 
its resources as an invading power, in conse- 
quence of such privations ; for the; difficulties 
resulted in this. 

Now, look at the state of financial affairs in 
France at the same period. Notwithstanding 
the vast expenses of two great ware, the re- 
sources of the Empire were fully equal to its 
emergencies. The budget, no doubt, which 
had been 720 millions, was raised to N00 mil- 
lions and more. But the income of the trea- 
sury was obtained with extreme facility, the 
caissc tie service abounded in money, and taxa- 
tion was not overwhelming, while the cur- 
rency was a sound metallic one. The magazines 
at Perpignan, Toulouse, and Bayonne were 
supplied with vast stores of materiel, including 
all those comforts which, we have seen, the 
British soldier was without ; and accordingly 
the French troops presented at that, period a 
contrast to ours so striking, as could not fail 
to provoke the comments of the nation that 
witnessed it. 

Thus, neither money nor men were wanting 
to this war. 'Hie intrusive king, Joseph, was 
guided by the counsels of his imperial brother ; 
and, although that brother urged him to apply 
the resources of Spain in its defence to the 
uttermost, ho was always prepared to make 
good any deficiency, rather than that tho 
masses there in operation should lose anything 
of their effective strength. 

Here, then, Ls surely a sufficiently remarkable 
contrast in the condition of the hostile powers, 
at and towards the commencement of the 
Peninsular war. It must not, indeed, be over- 
looked that the British leader had, to aid him, 
an intense national feeling on the pfjrt of the 
population of both countries, which led them 
to lend, by means of the Partidas Bystem, or 
guerilla warfare, much of that co-operation 
they were utterly unable to afford with effect 
in the open field ; but this assistance, import- 
ant as it no doubt was, did not become avail- 
able at the eommencement of tho war, and 
could not possibly have been anticipated. It 
only affords another proof that the strong 
resolution to succeed under difficulties will 
have its effect, sooner or Inter, in raising up 
means for itself, and developing powers around 
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it, which would never have sprang into exist- 
once but for the invigorating and inspiring 
example of its own heroism. 
tBut there is a final reflection, which tho con- 
templation of our position in Spain at this 
period neccnsarily suggests, and which has 
rcferenco rather to a fixed law of political 
dynamics, than to anything peculiar in tho 
circumstances of the time, or the characters of 
those engaged in the important events then 
going forward. A country, if it bo blessed 
with freedom, lias something to pay for tho 
blessing ; while, on the other hand, if a country 
be cursed with slavery, it enjoys one or two al- 
leviating advantages growing out of its condi- 
tion. No government is so strong as a military 
despotism ; that Is, in no form of government 
can the whole power of the state be brought 
so fully to bear upon any particular object. 
Napoleon possessed this advantago over every 
one of bis enemies, except Russia, that he, as 
an individual, fought against constitutions. 
In the case of England, the contrast was the 
strongest of all. In her, a responsible ministry 
— a sort of domestic junta — organized, or half 
organized, a force — equipped it, or half equip- 
pod it, by the intervention of jobbers — assigned 
it its destination at a distance — then appointed 
a responsible commander, removable at will, 
at the same time retaining the power of con- 
trolling the operations of that commander, 
while it limited or refused tho supplies, in 
personnel and materiel , which alone could make 
his combinations or their own successful ; and 
those operations were all the time looked at 
askance by the whole body of discontent and 
disaffection in the country, which watched for 
evciy slip, and was ready to call prudeneo 
cowardice, and heroism rashness ; thus realiz- 
ing the minimum of national physical force. 
In France, on the contrary, every circumstance 
combined to raise hers to a maximum . A 
despot, wielding the whole political and finan- 
cial resources of his empire, was also the gene- 
ral of its armies, thus uniting tho military 
clement with the others, and constituting one 
solid, single, concentrated and absolute power, 
which nothing less compact and vigorous could 
be supposed capable of coping with for a mo- 
ment. 

Thank God, the single clement of Liberty 
was wanting to make France invincible. That 
element Britain possessed ; and it stood herdwr* 
do-niduv airacrav — instead of spear and shield. 
Yes; from tho days of Leonidas to those of 
Wellington, freedom has been informed by the 
same inherent genius of victoiy ; and in esti- 
mating the achievements of tho Great Man 
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who is gone, this consideration should, in jus- 
tice to those he led, never be lost sight of, that 
lie commanded an army of freemen — men 
who, under the sacred banner of Liberty, wqgp 
nerved with a strength such as to render that 
memorable expression of their chief not hyper- 
bole — that their warfare was that of giants ! 

These considerations it will ever bo neces- 
sary to bear in mind, in funning an cstimute 
of the genius of Wellington. They should 
constitute the foundation from which any cri- 
tical analysis of his military career should 
commence, and be the tirst postulate demanded 
of those among rival nations who seek to cavil 
at and calumniate him. With us, we would 
once more repeat, his great and crowning glory 
is his being the Pacificator of Europe. This 
merit was peculiarly his. We know of few 
generals — Washington was one of them — of 
whom it was never suspected that, in the 
flush of success, they had sought out a held 
for the further display of military talent, at 
the sacrifice of political considerations. Wel- 
lington was content to do his duty without 
cutting out fresh work for himself; he had 
completed it early, and never sought again to 
embroil his country for his own purposes. His 
occupation was gone at a period of life when 
most men arc entering upon theirs ; but instead 
of whetting his sword in secret, he beat it at 
once into a ploughshare, and put his hand ho- 
nestly to it. We are not now going to analyze his 




I political opinions — people differ about them , — 
but surely no one, not even a soldier, can refrain 
from admiring his cheerful and life-long aban- 
donment of the calling which he felt his country 
could now dispenso with. For this we bless him 
— for this we lament him — for this we do not 
hesitate to pronounce him an instrument in 
the hands of God for promoting the happiness 
of mankind. If the tempest of war should 
burst upon Europe before he u laid in his 
grave, still a generation of men has passed 
over in the sweet calm of un invaded tran- 
quillity. Nations have cemented alliances, and 
secured enduring advantages from each other 
in the time; the sciences, the arts, the charities 
of life have put forth their tender buds, have 
blossomed and borne fruit in the time; dis- 
tance has contracted, thought has gained wings 
in the time; the servants of religion have 
gone forth unobstructed, and brought dis- 
tant tribes to a knowledge of the true and 
only God in the time. Yes; if the Spanish 
Godoy, by an impious mockery, was styled 
“ Prince of the Peace,” while he was insti- 
gating one of the cruellest of wars, our Prince 
of Waterloo may be allowed to have merited 
the lofty and Christian title by truer claims — 
claims which distant, ages will best appreciate, 
inasmuch as the acquisitions of war dazzle in 
proportion to their insecurity, while the bless- 
ings of peace are an eternal possession of the 
human race. 
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Chap. VI. 

“ And so, mother, ns this is the first day of 
the ncw-year, after I have given my good 
friend and master the best wishes a grateful 
heart can offer, and presented to Martha the 
gift you prepared for her — ” 

11 Let me sec it — let me feel it, I mean,” in- 
terrupted Richard’s mother. “To me the 
shawl looks dull and spotted ; yet it is of good 
Bubstance, a nice soft shawl, and green, you 
say; what green? is it the bright green 
green which the young larch puts forth, when 
the first showers of April hang upon it like dia- 
monds ; or the blue green of the infant wheat, 
clothing a field in velvet ; or the deep, dark, in- 
digo green of the solemn pine trees ? Richard, 

* Continued from page 233. 


my child ! ” and she laid her hands on bis 
.shoulders, closing her eyelids over her dim 
eyes ; “ Richard, this blindness has its bless- 
ing ; I never, until I became dark, would think 
of the scenes of my early days — when the 
farmer’s daughter danced for joy in the first 
beams of summer, or watched from the hay- 
field the soaring lark, or gloried in the rich 
harvest-home, or the merry-making round the 
Christmas fire — I did not dare to shut my eyes 
and rccal those childish tilings, when I knew 
they must open on all the cold, cruel, wants of 
poverty ; but now, when you are out, and happy 
— bless you, my darling ! happy in industry — it 
is quito cheerful to close them against the wall 
of motes, and stars, and swimming things, that 
mingle with the daylight. I have but to shut 
my eyelids, and recal all I over saw, or lived 
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among; and thoro it is, the trees! such 
trees! and the flowing river, fringed with 
rushes, and floating bunches of forgct-mc-not ; 
and tho nest of the green-footed water-hen, 
tho skimming swallow, tho glancing flsh, 
the heavens so blue, so full of light ; our own 
farm-house, where first your father came for 
health, and loved to read to me, and hear me 
read, and tried to teach mo all things good and 
holy, and made me see the beauty of the trees, 
and clouds, and flowers, and blossoming grass ; 
and would ask questions, which, as I could not 
answer, why tears would come ; and then lie 
would call mo a silly village girl, and say, with 
hope, and faith, and love, I needed nothing 
more, and that his learning would do for both. 
I sec him now, not as you remember him, a 
pale, dying man, but full of youth and beauty. 
I gave him (may God forgive me) idol worship, 
I gave him as much love, as much devotion, as 
I gave my God, and did not think wliat ho 
would have to suffer from marrying without 
his father’s leave. I did not know wliat 
poverty or sickness were, nor think what it 
w'ould be to sec him and you want food.” She 
shuddered, and then udded, “Hut God took 
him from me — so best.” 

Tho boy looked all tho time upon his 
mother’s eyes, and yet she could not read his 
passionate gaze of love and udmiration ! boy 
though ho was, ho had arranged her cap, and 
smoothed her glossy hair beneath its borders, 
and joyed in the tint of returning health upon 
cheeks no longer thin and wasted; the pre- 
scribed diet had done well, but repose had done 
better. Richard had acted on his master’s in- 
structions, and spent more time in rending what 
she loved best to hear ; ho had also written a 
hymn, which, in her own way, she set to an old 
child-loved tune ; and, frequently, while her 
Angers plied her netting or her knitting, sho 
would croon over those words, dearer to her 
than all that Milton ever wrote, and conjure 
up the scenes of her girlhood to tho harmony 
of her son’s versos. 

“ How is it, mother ? ” inquired Richard, for- 
getting his purpose, his master, and Martha's 
shawl — “ how is it, that when you speuk of 
those past days, you speak so differently from 
what you do about othor times and things, and 
look so handsome, dear mother ? I only wish 
you could see how different you look, from what 
you did this day twelvemonth, before I got my 
lucky penny .” 

“ God has been very gracious, Richard, but 
there is a promise: ‘Yet saw I never the 
righteous forsaken, nor liis seed begging their 
bread.* I daresay I do speak differently, par- 


ticularly when I speak and think of your father; 
he took such pains with us; but poverty lowered 
me every way, and it iB only when I think of 
those days I rise again.** 

" 11 But, mother, you always hoped.” 

11 Yes, dear — ■*’ and Richard saw her old look 
return — “ yes dear, I should have died without 
hope ; but 1 don’t want the hope that you will 
be a great 'writer, your master thinks it is 
better to print books than to make them.** 

“ Perhaps better than cither, to carry them 
out,** answered the boy ; and whilo his cheek 
flushed, a very different expression passed over 
his features, from that which dwelt upon his 
earnest brow the morning that ho waited for 
his master’s door to open. 

“ No, Richard, you cannot mean that,” re- 
plied his mother, in simple faith that ho meant 
what lie said ; “ you have done a great deal 
more than carry out books or parcels ; but I 
believe what Martha says is true, that you are 
a spoilt boy,” and she passed her hand fondly 
over liis head. “ Now take tho shawl to 
Martha, and don’t laugh at her odd English, or 
mind her unkind words ; she means well.” 

“ And so did the old governor, who gave us 
the pennies ! timely I have had a good master 
since then ; I only wish he was poor, that I 
might work for him;” and after somo more 
words, and a promise to return to their new- 
year’s dinner, mother and son separated; witli 
her head a little bent, like a listening bird, sho 
harkened for the sound of his footsteps in the 
court, and when they were no longer audible, 
sho heaved a mgh, as those who lovo sweet 
music do when it is ended. 

Richard bounded on with the freedom of a 
sunbeam over tlio snow, which had fallen as a 
shroud on tlie grave of the old year ; even at 
that early hour it was soddened and trampled ; 
but tho youth heeded it not; it is doubtful 
whether ho thought lie wulkcd upon snow or 
upon pavement. 

Though his master had advised him to avoid 
poetry as he would a pestilence, (resolving in 
his own mind that he should emulate Benjamin 
Franklin, and become, in duo time, one of the 
first booksellers and printers of the world,) yet 
he had praised one poem, and sent it, very un- 
wisely, to a periodical ; the bookseller thought 
it would keep his vanity down, if ho signed it 
“ By an Errand-Boy.” Alas ! it mode him bat 
tho more vain ; “ the pride that apes humi- 
lity*’ is the most dangerous of all prides. For 
some days afterwards, Martha and his master 
hud reason for discontent ; the boy, when his 
thoughts were in “ the shop,” was as anxious 
as ever to please, but it must be confessed he 
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now and then built castles which over-topped 
St. Paul’s, and rendered him oblivious of his 
duties. No mean or sordid visions disturbed 
his mind ; he did not dwell on the wealth, or 
city honours, or bewildering dinners, or pause 
before large houses, thinking he should like to 
dwell therein. He might have altogether 
longed for fame, had not the life of the Ameri- 
can Franklin inclined him to utility, and taught 
him lessons which recalled him from the 
11 dream land,” whoso threshold ho had but 
just past. He longed to form charities, to build 
schools, to erect monuments, and then came 
the hope and prayer that his mother might, 
live to hear him spoken of us “the great,” 
“ the good.” lie treasured up anecdotes of 
those whose fortunes have grown, as from the 
grain of mustard seed; but all his utilitarian 
view’s, oil his benevolent projects, all lie 
thought of or about, •was poetized — the divine 
cssenco pervaded his nature — all was steeped 
iu the poetry which may not harmonize in 
rhyme, but yet impregnate every thought 
and feeling. After one of these fashions ran 
Richard’s thoughts, while he pushed eagerly 
through the streets, when he was suddenly 
seized by the arm, and Martha’s unmistukcablc 
brogue attacked him. 

“ Passing the doorc ! is it passing the doore 
you arc, this blessed new-year's-day? and ye’r 
as good as a fat taller than you war when 
you bothered tho cars and the heart, out of me 
to como in ; passing the doore ! there’s grati- 
tude! Not that I think of mjself, hut your 
blessed master within there, tmit’a made a fuir 
fool of you, and of himself, too, so that you 
should honour the ground he walks on; for 
many a fine boy has been led to transportation, 
at the very least, and may bo a great deal 
worse, through his means (I mean the means 
he takes to set you up as a walking gentleman.) 
Passing tho doore ! without a ‘ God be with ye,’ 
to the fine ould year that found yer mother in 
light, and left her dark ; or a 4 welcome kindly 
to the new,* that may see you as badly off, 
before its six months' ould, as yo war in the 
days of its grandfather.” 

Richard’s spirits were so buoyant that lie 
laughed. 44 It was stupid of me, Martha, to 
pass tho door — a door I know so well, and love 
so dearly.” 

44 Love on ould doore dearly,” repeated the 
tormenting Martha ; 44 listen to that, its some- 
thing else you'll be loving some of these days.” 

The boy looked at her stolid, unsympathizing 
features, her hard, stoney, glittering eyes ; he 
hod grown used to them, and knew that though 
her words were often cruel, her acts were 


; always kind. 41 Whatever I love,” he said, 
44 1 shall never ceaBe to feel the deepest grati- 
tudo for your kindness." 

44 You might name tho master first.” 

44 Well, master and you are one." 

In an instant a storm gathered and burst 
forth. 44 Master and I one ; take care what 
you say, or I’ll have you before tho Lord 
Mayor himself, for defamation. One! we’re 
no such thing ; them clouds full of snow ore 
not more free from spot or blemish this very 
moment than me, Martha Conner — an O’Brian 
by the mother’s side, and one grandmother a 
bom O’Donoghoo. Me! one with a trades- 
man ! I am a servant, free to come, free to go — 
a servant, is no slave, I can east service off when 
1 like — but stick a trade, with lawyer’s inden- 
tures on a man’s back, und there it is to the day 
of his death, and will sit on his grave, like a 
black cat, to the end of time. Me ! you’re ail 
ungrateful, unchristian boy, to even that tome; 
and I want to know what you mean by it P ” 

Richard assured her he raeunt they were ono 
in nil kind deeds and thoughts, and that wus 
all. 

44 Then you should learn English,” she said, 
44 you should lcurn your own language, before 
you write verses ; but that’s what none of them 
poets do, nor never did.” 

Richard then ottered his presont; Martha 
took it graciously, shook it out, looked at it, 
und smiled. 

44 1 thought you would like green,” lie said, 
unfortunately, 44 because yours is the ‘green 
isle.' ” 

In an instant the smile vanished. 44 Did I 
ever take a pistol to shoot the Queen ? (God 
bless her.) Did 1 ever change a whole shilling 
into penny pieces, to break tho Duke of Wel- 
lington's windows, as my cousin Judy did? 
Did I ever blow up tho parliament house? 
Did you ever hear me whistle Guryowcuen, or 
4 Orange, lie down ?’ Havn’t you heard me tuno 
up the Protestant boys, of a Sunday morning ? 
Did I ever wear a leaf of a shamroguo of a St. 
Patrick’s day? ' Theso questions followed 
each other with startling rapidity. 44 Will you 
answer me?” she continued, having worked 
herself into what people call “a temper;” 
44 will you answer me, and not stand there, 
aggravating ? " 

44 I’m sure, Martha,” replied tho boy, gently, 

44 1 never intended to aggravate you, I only 
thought — ■” 

44 That I was a rebel ? thank you, young SlB, 
that’s just what all the English think all the 
Irish, little knowing tho loyalty that beats 
hard and fast in tho heart’s blood of tho 
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country; but I think you need not put the 
mark of a rebel on mo with a green shawl. I 
didn't boo your dirty moaning at first, I ace* it 
now ; but I’ll keep tho shawl, though I am a 
Queen’s woman, and my father was an Orange- 
man, 1*11 keep it just to show — ” 

Not knowing exactly what it would “ show,” 
Martha did what was very uncommon — she 
paused — sho was at fault, though but for a 
moment ; the youth caught at the opportunity. 

“ No, Martha, I bargained with the shop- 
keeper that if you did not like it, he should 
exchange it ; shall I get you un orungc one ? ” 
This kindness made matters worse ; nothing 
irritated Martha so much us proffered kind- 
ness. She “ rose at it,” ns critics say tho pit 
of u theatre does at a favourite actor; but 
this “ orange ” proposition added insult to in- 
jury. Her wrath was a study, though not a 
pleasant one; her indignation touching the 
green shawl was assumed. Martha cherished 
the green too fervently to permit it to he sup- 
posed she eared for it. Like many of her 
eountry and class, she loved the Queen, w hilo 
she hated the lay s, and reconciled rebellion to 
her conscience as a royal movement. “ Sure 
it wasn’t against the Queen at all fliey would 
stand up, hut aguinst them murdering minis- 
ters, who never let the darlint lady do as she 
liked, and she so heart- fond of ould Ireland; 
hut to propose an orange shawl to her!” 

“Orange!” she hissed forth two or thiee 
times, “orange! oh, the curse ne%er fell heavy 
on my country till now ! AVliat did I ever do to 
3 on, to make you tliiuk I’d go out into the world 
with an insult to my country lapped about my 
shoulders ? Hid n’t my father’s being ail 
Orangeman make him murder my poor mother, 
every day of her life, for twenty years ? J )idn’t 
Ids being an Orangeman instigate him to full 
down and worship that brazen king in Dublin 
College-green, us if lie was a saint? Didn't 
orange, bad luck to it, make him turn me out, 
the way he did, upon the wide-wide world, 
because I liked the ways of my mother's people 
better than his ways. And you ! who arc you, 
to ask me to give up my religion, and all I 
love and care for in the w hole "world, for a bit 
of an orange shawd ? ” 

“ But indeed, Martha — ” 

“ Will-you-hould-your-tonguo ? I never can 
open my mouth when you’re to the forfc — 
small wit many words. Well, can’t ye spake ? 
did you never sec mo before, that you stand 
there staring the eyes out of your head for 
nothing ? who do you think likes to be stured 
at, that "way ? " 

Richard turned to leave the kitchen without 


speaking ; she flew to the door, and looked it. 

“ You shan’t go, yon shall spake” she ex- 
claimed ; “ I'm not going to be insulted by yon 
this way.” 

“ Then,” said Richard, his eyes flashing fire, 
“ if you want to make me speak, I will speak, 
and you shall listen ho laid his hands on her 
shoulders, and pressed her into a choir. Her 
eyes bccamo fixed, her mouth opened, she was 
paralyzed with astonishment. 

“ You shull listen to me, and learn. In Eng- 
land, wc do not care for your party-colours ; 

I thought your heart would warm to the green, 
and 1 hoped to begin the new-year kindly. If 
you knew my real name, you would not easily 
forgive yourself for tho way you have some- 
times behaved.” 

Martha sprang to her feet, rushed back, 
pointing her long, lean arm towurds him, and 
screamed — 

“ An impostlicr, an imposthor! I know he 
was an impostlicr, nono hut an imposther 
could do it. I’ll tell the masther, tho masther 
shall know it!” and before Kichurd could pre- 
urn t her, she rushed into the bookseller's little 
dingy sanctum, where he was calmly thinking 
of his messenger, and wondering if the stranger 
would keep his penny trystc. 

1 1 was, as I have said, the first day of tho 
new year. Long before its arrival, the worthy 
bookseller had pondered, more than booksellers 
usually do, over Richard’s poetry; he would 
base been well satisfied had it been plain, 
wholesome prose, or files of figures, problems, 
translations, anything but poetry ; and yet, as 
he was a seller, not a publisher of books, and 
some poems sold in these days ; ho read such 
volumes as achieved popularity, and enjoyed 
them after his own fashion. And though he 
kept on slinking his heuA over Richard’s poems, 
still he rend them also, and turned them over 
and over, and wondered if sympathy could bo 
enlisted for tho young author, and if they 
could he got out by subscription — there was a 
great deal in them. “ Patronage,” the mildew 
of genius, had converted good farmer's boys 
and w orlhy peasants, gifted with small talents, 
into “ popular poets ; ” -wedded their verses to 
sweet sounds, led them ostentatiously forward 
as the “ lions of a party,” made them discon- 
tented w ith their cott&go homes, showed them 
the gates of an inflated paradise, into which 
they could not enter, and, after a few show 
days and nights (during which they were 
treated as stalled oxen, rather than thinking, 
feeling men) voted them “ bores ; ” and, having 
fostered their vanity, uprooted their rfclf-re- 
spcct, robbed them of the dignity of their 
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peasant nature, cast them back to their homes 
rifled of their simplicity, and tainted with all 
the bad of the “ clique ” which had draped 
them from obscurity, to be with, though not 
of, their own particular class or coterie. Matthew 
Whitelock knew nothing of this ; he saw in the 
papers that the “ Northamptonshire peasant,” 
or the “ Farmer's boy,” or the “ Ettrick shep- 
herd,” had been at some Lady Bluebottle’s 
conversazione ; ho saw the new volume with an 
overwhelming list of five shilling patrons, had 
frequently thought liow beautiful ltichard’s 
head would look as a frontispiece to his 
poems — it was such a fine head — and he had 
more than once commenced a sort of fiddling 
calculation with his pencil, as to what would 
be the trade cost of a volume (supposing 
Richard did write a whole volume). It was 
just a pastime, to ascertain what it would 
cost, bound and lettered, with gilt edges, and 
a famous list of subscribers, and then Richard 
would bo sure to be lionized ; and he was so 
well bred, naturally, lie would never be awk- 
ward, like the shepherd or farmer’s boy. Mr. 
Whitelock was a worthy, honest mail — a good 
man — who hated slavery and Smithficld, und 
would have given a large donation to the 
baths and wash-houses, if such things had been 
thought of then ; but it was not given him to 
understand the inspirations of country life, he 
had a great idea that people must congregate 
toge tiler, and talk over their poetry to each 
other to make it good; and Richard never 
would talk of anything lie had written. Mr. 
Whitelock knew nothing of the true dignity, 
and silence, and solitude of genius ; lie fancied 
country folk must he “ dull ; ” lie could not have 
comprehended the holy happiness of a peasant- 
poet on the mouiitaiu, watching the coining of 
the stars, as first alone, and then in countless 
multitudes, they glorified, with their beauty, 
the bluo firmament of heaven ; ho knew no- 
thing of the excursive soul, winging from star 
to planet, and pouring its inspirations into the 
warm and breathing clay, wherein for a season 
and a time, God had commanded it to dwell. 
He knew nothing of the whispering voices 
which breathe into the poet’s ear from moss 
and harebell, from the leaping brook, and the 
mysterious cells of the butterfly and the ant. 
Ilis check had never been brushed by the trans- 
parent wing of the wavering bat, nor did the 
grave moth ever sit upon his hand, oh if it had 
been the sheltering leaf of the early primrose. 
Ho had never seen the sun rise, not even from 
Highgate, how could ho tell what it was fur 
the shepherd to see from his mountain ^throne 
the earth flooded in glory — wliilo every 


insect and every leaf quivered with joy, and 
the lurk, all confiding and nothing daunted, 
his perfect love casting out fear, rose to meet 
the morning, while every other bird chorused 
his anthem — and he, poor town-bred man! 
would deem it a distinction for him, who had 
heard God iu the thunder, and watched him 
in the whirlwind, yet knew that ho would not 
smite the young lambs, and that the brood of 
the wild bird should continue in safety — ho 
would consider that man, upon whom the 
sacred fire descended, and over whose dreams 
angels watched and wondered, a great, free, 
spiritual man, God-like, God-gifted, he would, 
in his own money-working way, think him 
honoured by an invitation, to be stared at by a 
sweltering multitude, or by his name being 
mingled with the time-serving, bought and 
sold paragraphs of a morning paper ! 

But the subscription list was, so to say, the 
coronet of Matthew Whitelock’s hopes ; yet, 
with it, to do him justice, came no one feel- 
ing of selfishness, it was all for Richard, and 
Richard’s blind mother; and now mark the 
inconsistency, the worthy man’s imagination 
hud elevated Richard— the boy Richard — into 
a poet, a celebrated foy-poct. At all events, bo 
had been invited and feted, his beautiful head 
was engraved, the book -was open in all the 
shop windows at the portrait; and with the 
moi icy real ized by the salcof the poems, Richard, 
forgetful of the glitter und celebrity of his feted 
life, forgetful of sweet smiles and bright eyes, 
forgetful of his portrait , was to enter the murky, 
greasy, inky atmosphere of a printer’s office, 
and become a second Benjamin Franklin — as 
if Benjamin Franklin lmd began life as a poet — 
with the millstone of a subscription list round his 
neck, to draff him into the mire of dependence. 

IS till Matthew Whitelock reasoned rather ac- 
cording to his knowledge than according to 
his ability, for he was a kind man, shrew d in 
some things, and seemingly simple in others — 
simple, because his ways and means of obser- 
vation were limited. It was his new-year’s-day, 
also, and he sat in his little parlour, absolutely 
making out the subscription list for his proteg6, 
wandering if the gentleman would come to his 
penny “ tryste,” and also wondering if he Bhould 
hear as good a sermon that new-year’s-day, as 
he did the last ; for he liked to begin the year 
well, and would not have “ missed church” that 
day upon any consideration. Ho felt in a con- 
tented, happy mood ; the world had gone well 
with him, and ho hod gone well with the 
world. Peter, too, looked as fat and as sleek 
as ho had looked five years ago j and Martha, • 
when she wished him “ a happy now-year, and 
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a great many of them/' had not marred it with 
her heretofore observation, of 44 praiso to the 
holies that you was not found dead in your 
bed this blessed new-year’s morning, as you 
may be the next, who knows ! and we all 
grow nearer death every year of our lives ! 
Man's but a shadda' or woman cither.” In fact 
ho was disappointed when Martha disappeared 
without an unpleasant observation of any kind, 
but his disappointment was not to continue. 
He had just counted up two-and-thirty names, 
when Martha rushed into the room — 

41 1 thought I was right, sir ! ” she exclaimed, 
44 indeed, I knew I was — an imposther — a regu- 
lar town-built imposther ! a false name, and an 
orange shawl on the back of a green one, think 
of that! insulted both ways — and he to say, if 
I knew who ho was U-’ ! ” I wonder is it 
Henry the Eighth, or the Tope of Home, or 
the Lord Mayor of the City of London, he 
wants to be? Well, I'm sure ! and here he is, 
hot foot after me ; but I may be insulted ! I’m 
nothing but an Irish woman, such as they put 
in the newspaper, 4 *No Irish nerd apply;” 
orange and green! one on one shoulder, the 
other on the other ; to live to sec it, and hear 
it, and all of a new-year’s-day ! there's only 
one comfort — only one — here we ore, three, 
one ould, one middle-aged, one young ! and 
we may never see another ! ” 

44 1 am so sorry, sir, Martha should misun- 
derstand a little token of kindness I offered 


her,” said Hichard, apologetically, from behind 
the door. Now thoso who knew Matthew 
Whitclock best, never could say that ho was 
given to jesting, but when the words, 44 she 
misunderstood a little token of kindness I 
offered her,” were Bpokcn, the quiet bookseller 
glanced up, and inquirod in a voico sufficiently 
loud not to be mistaken — 

44 Was it a kiss ? ” 

Martha answered by a scream, and tossing 
her arms wildly in the air, dived at once into 
the lower regions, declaring she would not re- 
main in the house. 

44 A shawl, sir,” replied Hichard, blushing, 
44 only it was unfortunately a green one, which 
I chose in compliment to her country, and 
when she objected to tliat, I offered to ex- 
change it for an orange one, which seemed to 
make it worse. I lost my temper, I fear, a 
bit, which was very Avrong, and said, that if 
she knew who I was, she would be sorry for 
her words.” 

The bookseller’s face lit up, he knew, as tho 
keeper of a circulating library, the value of a 
mystery, and that Hichard should he a mystery 
w as quite beyond his hopes. 44 And who aro 
you ? ” inquired Matthew. 

The clock broke into a little click, to notify 
it was going to strike, which it did, ten times. 

May I tell you when I return, sir ? it is now 
something about tho time I promised to meet 
tho old gentleman at Covent-gardcu. 


IDYL. 


INSCRIBED TO D. 0. II. 

44 A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

• JoiixtKkats. 

We tore along with shriek and yell, 

Through barren wastes of mounded sand; 

Till, with a sweep, we came at onco 
Upon the level ocean strand. 

Dark blue bqnoath the summer sky, 

The windless waters stretched away, 

And here and there tho white-sailed ships, 

Entranced with long, white shadows lay. 

Still as a dream! But, as the breast 
Of some sweet sleeper heaves and falls, 

Ono long, bright surge along tho beach, 

Glittered and died at intervals. 

Such was the hour, tho scene, I said, 

When Zephyr to tho Paphian shore, 

With Nereid song and sounding shell, 

The naked, foam-born Virgin bore ! 

VOL. I. N. s. T 
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When, lo! as if the very -words 
Had realized the poet’s thought, 

My thirsting soul from Nature’s breast 
Drank of the loveliness it sought. 

For there, upon tho glimmering marge, 
Between tho dusky, sea-worn rocks, 

Stood, mother-naked, in the sun, 

A little maid with golden locks. 

Sudden, os if ’twixt shame and fear, 

She turned half round with blushful grace, 
And, with a piteous smile, threw back 
The clustering tresses from her face. 

Then, with a joyous shriek, she tossed 
Her rosy, rounded arms in air, 

While, like a Mcrmid’s, backward streamed 
The dancing masses of her hair. 

With shout on shout, with bound on bound, 
Aloft she clapt her dimpled hands, 

And, swift os flash of living light, 

Fled gleaming seaward down the sands. 
Her white foot touched the chilly foam — 

One wild, exultant leap she gave, 

Like the winged fish of Indian scus, 

And plunged into the coming wave! 

I saw her glancing form emerge — 

I heard her breathless laughter ring 
One moment! Then once more away 
The steam-fiend rushed on murky wing! 

Away wc flew — with pant and yell ! 

Far from that still, secluded spot; 

But richer, purer, far that draught 
Of Beauty, ne'er to he forgot ! 

— So, let us thank kind heaven, my friend, 
Who, if to m it hath refused 
That talisman, by knave and fool 
Possessed so oft — so oft abused — 

Yet, wielded by the wise and good, 

• That \torks such blessings in the land — 
Hath given the quick, perceptive eye, 

The thoughtful brain to understand— 
Despite the soul-corroding toil, 

And clangour of this iron ago — 

The mysteries of God’s finger writ 
On Nature’s cvcr-opcn page ; 

The chain less fancy that can track 
Creation to its fountain-springs, 

And read the lofty meunings hid, 

In what the world calls common things; 

Tho heart to feel the beauty shed 

O’er all — through all — from heaven above, 
And, like that heaven, to comprehend 
Creation in one clasp of lovo. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CRUISE ON THE WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 


During tho month of November, 183—, I 
was serving as midshipman on board his 

Majesty’s ten-gun brig, tho , then on hex 

passage from the river Gambia to Sierra Leone; 
when off the Rio Pongo, tho wind became very- 
light, in fact, almost a calm. 

His Majesty’s brig was never at any time a 
good sailer ; sho had originally been built for 
blockading in the North Seu, during tho lato 
war; her draught of water was very light, 
thus enabling her to cruise near the shore, 
which, on the western coast of Africa, is a 
great advantage. 

She was commanded by a lieutenant, 
with a complement of sixty officers and men; 
the commander, who had long served on the 
coast of Africa bitterly lumcnted her dull 
sailing, for he was well aware of the fast- 
sailing qualities of tho greater part of the 
slavers; however, ho promised us the chance 
of a capture, with the aid of the boats, should 
it fall calm off tho entrances of the three 
rivers w r e w'ere then near; — \iz., the Rio 
Grande, Rio Nunez, and the Rio Pongo, ull 
noted as the resort of slavers. 

While m the latitude of the last named 
river, and just off the shoals to the westward 
of it, tho wind entirely left us, and the sea 
became like a vast mirror ; suddenly the look- 
out man at the masthead called out, “ Sail 
right ahoad.” It being my watch, I wus or- 
dered up to sec what I could make of tho 
strange sail, with a telescope. After a long 
look, in which most of tho officers joined, wo 
camo to the conclusion that sho was a ‘fore- 
topsail schooner, with only her upper sails 
visible above the horizon, evidently becalmed 
like ourselves ; from her position sho appeared 
to have either lately left the Rio Pongo, or wus 
about to enter it. It being one o’clock, and 
the crew at dinner, nothing was done until 
their meal was over, when tho boats, arms, and 
provisions were prepared, and the men told off 
for the cutting-out expedition, should the 
stranger prove suspicious and the w'cather 
remain calm. At last, it struck the officers 
from the masthead that the schooner appeared 
to near us ; she was standing towards tho brig, 
but 00 far as the eye could reach, not a ripplo 
appeared on tho horizon. 

Tho schooner still neared us, until her hull 
was visible from the masthead. Various wero 
tho conjectures now amongst the officers and 
men os to what tly> strange vessel could be ; I 


those who hod previously been on the coast, 
said, it could not be a slaver, for slavers always 
keep a look-out man at the masthead, and 
generally sec tho cruisers as soon as they are 
seen themselves, and then make the best of 
their way off. 

The schooner still approached fast ; at last 
the look-out man at tho masthead called out, 
that he now could see the hull, and also that 
the stranger was sweeping towards us — this 
accounted for the rapid approach. All hopes 
of promotion and prize-money were now at an 
end; no slaver, the commander said, would thus 
throw himself in the way of a man-of-war; it 
must be some vessel in distress. 

I had now an excellent view of the stranger 
from the musthead, with a powerful telescope 
of the commander’s; her snow-white canvas, 
large sails, and low, black bull, with the rapid 
movement of the sweeps on the smooth, glass- 
like surface of the sea, were all distinctly 
visible. The schooner being now in sight from 
the deck, and still nearing us, the commander 
ordered the master to take a boat, and see 
what was required. The whale-boat, a very 
fast-pulling one, was accordingly selected; 
moreover, from being painted white, it would 
not be noticed so easily as the others which 
were black. The master left w r ith eight men, 
well armed, and pulled in the direction of tho 
schooner, now not more than three miles dis- 
tant, still swooping towards us, the weather 
calm as before. Everything on board was 
ready for hoisting out the pinnace — men all 
prepared at a moment’s notice. The schooner, 
which could now be plainly seen, was a beau- 
tiful vessel, with a very low, black hull, painted 
with a thin, white streak ; her deck appeared 
crowded with men. The whale-boat rapidly 
neared her, when suddenly the schooner, about 
two miles distant, altered her course, and com- 
menced sweeping away in the opposite direc- 
tion, at tho same time firing guns at the whale- 
boat. From tho first manoeuvre and wreath 
of smoke seen on board the schooner, all had 
been excitement with us ; the pinnace was im- 
mediately hoisted out, and hastened to the 
assistance of the whale-boat, the schooner 
opening her fire on both boats, and sweeping 
away towards the shoals at the entrance of the 
Rio Pongo. 

It was approaching sunset; there being 
little or no twilight in the tropics — and os 
there were indications of a light air from the 
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westward, which would favour the schooner, 
without making much impression on our dull- 
sailing brig, the chances of success were 
very much against us. In the meantime tho 
chase continued; the boats at first rapidly 
gaining on tho schooner, and the latter firing 
with greater precision at them. 

After sunset, a light air enabled the shooncr 
to get away a little from the boats ; but our 
men pulled away, cheering each other. It 
soon became quite dark; two men were seri- 
ously wounded in the pinnace, the sehooncr 
keeping up an incessant fire of great guns and 
musketry. The brig showed her position by 
occasionally burning blue lights and firing 
rockets, and tho effect of the firing from the 
schooner and boats, in tlic dark, was very sin- 
gular to those on board the brig. The boats 
now began to near the schooner, when the 
bows of the pinnace were pierced by three 
grape shot, and one of our best men, an old 
quarter-master, shot through both thighs ; the 
whale-boat now pulled for the larboard side of 
the schooner, and the pinnace for the star- 
board, the marines picking off the crew of the 
schooner, when they became visible by tho 
flashes of their musketry. Both bouts now got 
dose to the schooner, the shouts of the captain, 
urging his crew for a last effort, could bo 
plainly heard; and just ns the pinnace got 
alongside, three more of our men were laid in 
the bottom of the boat, seriously, but not mor- 
tally wounded, and on the whale-boat touch- 
ing the other side, a marine was shot through 
the arm ; as the men jumped up from the boats, 
a gun, that was pointed into the pinnace, 
missed fire, this was the last shot attempted to 
he fired from the schooner; the resistance of 
the crew was of short duration, they were soon 
overpowered, our men being exasperated by 
tbe long pull and the sight of their wounded 
messmates. A Frenchman, who had steered 
the vessel during the chase, made a most des- 
perate resistance ; ho had been twice shot be- 
fore the boats boarded, and was not over- 
powered until ho had shown himself worthy 
of a better cause; he never left liia station 
until he fell covered with wounds. 

Several of the crew jumped overboard, tho 
slaves below made a dreadful noise ; one of the 
crew who had been cut down, fell across tho 
grating of the slave-room, liis blood dropping 
on the slaves below, roused them to madness. 
The crew were soon driven off the upper deck, 
many had thrown themselves into the sea, and 
were drowned, the remainder hid themselves 
below in tho forepart of tho vessel, sentries 
wore immediately pluccd over the hatchways. 


Tho light air having freshened into a breeze 
from the westward, the schooner, now our prize, 
was steered towards his Majesty’s brig. 

The master and one of my messmates were 
wounded, not seriously, seven of our men badly, 
and four slightly. Tho first caro was to col- 
lect the crew of tho slaver, several of whom 
remained on deck badly wounded; thosowho 
were in tho forepart refused to come on deck, 
it was not until one had been wounded with a 
bayonet that they came up; they seemed a 
very villanous set of ruffians. 

But where was tho captain ? at last ho was 
found in his berth in the cabin, under two 
mattresses, entreating for quarter as our men 
dragged him from his hiding-place; he had 
urged his crew until our men hoarded ; it was 
lie who attempted to fire the last gun, which, 
in the hurry, from the cartridge not being 
pricked, missed fire, then he had rushed below 
and bid himself. Had that gun gone off, tho 
pinnace’s fate -would have soon been decided, 
for it was pointed right into tho boat. 

Upon being questioned, the captain, n Por- 
tuguese, said, his vessel had left the llio Pongo 
the evening before, that he was bound for tlio 
island of Boa Vista, one of the Cape Vord 
Islands, with 180 slaves, which were to be 
sliipped on board a large vessel bound to the 
Brazils, and after delivering the first cargo, he 
was to return to the river for another; his 
crow consisted of fifty-six men besides the 
officers, they were chiefly Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese; upon being asked why lie swept his 
vessel towards ns, he said, he thought we were 
one of the outward-bound English merchant 
vessels going to Sierra Leone for a cargo of 
timber, and thut he wanted to purchase an 
anchor and cable; he had no idea wc were a 
man-of-war, until he saw the boat pulling to- 
wards him. There is no doubt, from what was 
afterwards found in the vessel, that he com- 
mitted piracy as well as slave dealing, when- 
ever chance favoured him, and had ho found 
us a trading vessel, ours would not have been 
an enviable position. 

During the struggle on the schooner’s deck, 
a Spaniard, who had jumped overboard, swain 
to the pinnace — which, with the whale-boat, 
was fastened to the schooner’s stem, and con- 
tained all our wounded men who were unable 
to get up the vessel’s side — his lifo was spared 
by the old quarter-master. A painful thing 
happened at tho Bamo time : a seaman, who 
had never seen a slaver, hearing the dreadful 
noise below, fired into the woman slave-room, 
and wounded a poor young woman with an 
infant at her breast, fortunately not a very 
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severe wound. At eight o’clock, p.m., the 
schooner was alongside the brig, three hearty 
cheers were exchanged; the commander had 
been very anxious about the boats after the 
firing ceased, as it was a very dark night, and 
nothing could bo seen of cither schooner or 
boats. The wounded men and the schooner’s 
crew were now brought on board the brig, tho 
boats were hoisted in, and both vessels mado 
sail for Sierra Leone, the schooner witli a tem- 
porary prize crew on board for the night. 

The senior mate, myself, and ten men were 
ordered to be ready to go on board tho schooner 
at daylight, to navigate her to Sierra Leone ; 
the senior mate was selected from having 
served on the coast of Africa before, lie had 
also taken two prizes to Sierra Leone from the 
Right of Benin. The poor young woman was 
the first attended to by the doctor; she bore 
the probing and dressing of her wound w ith- 
out a murmur — everything was done to make 
her comfortable. Tho prisoners were all placed 
on the after part of the quarter-deck, with 
sentries to guard them, except the wounded, 
who were all taken below, and attended to 
with our own men ; two of them — the second 
mate, a Spaniard, and the Frenchman, men- 
tioned before — were so dreadfully wounded, 
that the doctor lmd no hopes of their living 
through the night. I went to my hammock 
exhausted w ith the excitement of the day, but 
sleep was out of the question; beneath my 
hammock, on a mattress, was stretched tho 
powerful frame of the Frenchman, he must 
have been upwards of six feet high, and stout 
in proportion, but was so disfigured ns hardly to 
look like a human being, entreating every one 
that came near to give him a loaded pistol, or 
to put an end to his sufferings; everything 
that could possibly be done to relieve him wus 
tried. I was obliged to go on deck again, for 
ha\ ing lately left school in France, every ord 
lie uttered was painfully intelligible to me. 

At daylight, the schooner was elose-to on our 
lee quarter, with hardly any sail set, and then 
with difliculty keeping her station, ;1 though 
we had all sail set. I thought her the most 
beautiful vessel I had ever seen, her masts 
raked very much, and she appeared to cut the 
water without throwing any ripple from her 
bows, the hull was very low, and the sides 
smooth and rounded. I afterwards found that 
niuny of the slavers on the coast of Africa were 
precisely the same stylo of vessel, chiefly 
built in America, and differing very little, ex- 
cept in tho rig and interior arrangements, from 
Uic transatlantic yacht which has lately put 
so many of ours to the blush. The commander 


now came on deck, ordered sail to be shortened, 
and tho brig liove-to; tho prize crew wero 
ordered up, a boat was lowered, and the prize- 
master having received his orders, wo left for 
tho schooner. On our arrival, the officers and 
men who had been in charge during the night, 
returned to tho brig, when the Portuguese 
captain, tho steward, and the cook of tho 
slaver were sent to accompany us; sail was 
then made, and both vessels in company 
shaped their courses for Sierra Leone. Tho 
captain remained sitting abaft, in sullen si- 
lence, the cook cheerfully commenced prepar- 
ing the slaves’ morning meal, and the steward 
coffee for us ; our men wero busily employed 
in cleaning the decks, and removing the traces 
of tho last evening’s work. 

The schooner on deck was a beautiful vessel, 
her width was very great near the centre, and 
gradually tapered away to a very sharp bow, 
giving her, on looking down from the mast- 
head on her deck, the form of a wedge ; she 
A\us armed with a long brass twenty-four- 
ponndcr, on a sweep, between the foremast and 
mainmast ; it could be pointed in almost any 
direction, and was a well-finished piece of ord- 
nance ; there was also a twenty-four-pounder 
cam made, which could be transported from 
side to side, it was still loaded, and on the 
charge being drawn, was found to contain, 
besides grape shot, two bagsful of rusty nails ; 
the cartridge had not been pricked in tho 
hurry, and being made of stouter material 
than is generally used, the gun missed fire, 
and saved the pinnace’s crew; there was n 
complete set of small anns, cutlasses, and 
boarding pikes, all in good order. 

The slaves’ breakfast being now ready, tho 
iron bars were removed from tho hatchways, 
and they all came on deck; they were counted, 
and made to sit in circles of ten — the women 
and girls on the quartcr-dcck, and the men 
and boys before the mainmast — there 'were 
seventy of the former, and one hundred and 
ten of the latter, ull in a complete state of 
nudity, except five of the best-looking women, 
who wore flaming-coloured scarfs round their 
waists, and from the place they selected on tho 
quarter-deck, appeared to have been favourites 
of the captain and his officers. In the mean- 
time the boiled rico was placed in tin pans, 
one in the centre of each circle, none daring to 
commence eating until the signal was given, 
which was done when all had been served ; 
they appeared a fine, healthy, and muscular 
set of slaves, having suffered very little from 
confinement ; they had only been shipped two 
days, and none of the men were put in irons — 
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as is the case in most slavers — the captain, 
probably, thinking that the strength of his 
crew was sufficient protection ; moreover, the 
slaves were always sent below after their 
meals, except a few of the most intelligent 
who were kept to work on deck, and attend 
to their fellow-captives. 

At a later period, I witnessed much misery 
in captured slavers, from the negroes being 
sickly, and on the vessels being first taken, tho 
greater part of the men wore shackled two and 
two by the legs, in some instances, a living to 
a dead man. After the slaves had finished 
their meal, half were sent below, and the re- 
mainder allowed to stop on deck, which was 
a great boon to the poor creatures, for so closely 
packed were they on the lower deck, that it 
must have been awful ; there was not room 
for a full-grown person to sit upright without 
touching the beams. Tho prize-master and 
myself lived as comfortably as could be ex- 
pected under such circumstances, taking our 
meals and sleeping on deck, which was far 
preferable to the close cabin; the captain 
messed with us, but was not allowed to hold 
any communication with either his men or the 
slaves. In looking over the contents of the 
lockers in the cabin, we found English cheeses, 
bottled porter, pickles, and various articles 
that looked very much as if they had lately 
come out of an English merchant vessel ; there 
was a good stock of champagne, claret, and 
preserves, the coops on deck were full of 
poultry, showing that the Portuguese captain 
and his officers were fond of good living, and 
to all of which we did ample justice, In one 
of the lockers was a quantity of loose powder, 
which was immediately thrown overboard, tho 
steward, a Spaniard, who could speak a little 
French, told me, that during the chase, the 
captain kept him and the cook in the cabin 
filling cartridges; the locker was filled with 
loose powder from the magazine under the 
cabin. It is a mercy that, during the scuffle, 
the cabin was not fired into, otherwise all 
would have been blown up. In the afternoon, 
the slaves had another meal, and the half that 
had been on tho lower deck in the morning 
were allowed to remain on deck, the others 
being sent below. During our dinner, the 
children used to come and sit on the deck, at 
a respectful distance, eagerly watching every 
mouthful that we took, and when we had 
finished, the steward would divide the re- 
mainder between them, not forgetting some 
of the ladies. In the evening, the slaves 
had their lost meal, and then were all sent 
below, as their being on deck at night would 


have interfered with tho working of the 
vessel. 

The same daily routine was followed with 
the slaves; my messmate, the prize-master, 
from his previous knowledge, having managed 
everything so well that we had very little 
trouble. Nothing particular transpired until 
the morning of the fourth day, when wc saw 
the high land of Sierra Leono ; having a fine 
breeze from the westward, we rapidly neared 
the land ; we were ordered to keep astern of 
the brig, and it was only by almost taking in 
all sail that we could keep our station. On 
looking for tho schooner's colours, to hoist, we 
found English, French, Spanish, and American 
ensigns, besides the Portuguese, which wc 
hoisted, as the captain's papers were of that 
nation, although he used the other flags when 
it suited his convenience. 

It being the fine season, everything looked 
cheerful as we approached the anchorage ; the 
red soil here and there covered w ith masses of 
largo trees, looked very picturesque, and the 
houses, surrounded by large verandahs, had a 
pleasing effect. Wo were soon at anchor off 
the town, and visited by boats filled with 
sable washerwomen, dressed in the European 
style, with gay, many-coloured handkerchiefs 
tied round their heads, which set off to advan- 
tage their black, shining faces and snow-white 
teeth, all chattering together, soliciting our 
custom, and offering pine apples, bananas, 
oranges, guavas, and other choice fruit for 
sale ; one of them, a fat jovial personage, after 
selling us some fruit, amused us by calling out, 
“ I say, you smull white officer, what for you 
no make do ladies dress : I ’sposc dem clothes 
all packed for dc wash." This was a common 
joke of hep's, for she was a liberated African, 
and had arrived at Sierra Leone, some yours 
before, in the same light-mnrchi ng order, but 
by means of a happy disposition and industri- 
ous habits, in selling fruit and washing clothes, 
had secured a competency for herself. Wash- 
ing here is a profit ^blc trade, as so much white 
clothing is worn, and the charge, when I was 
there, was three shillings a dozen. The officers 
of the Mixed Commission Court now came on 
board, to examine the documents and the vessel ; 
the Liberated African Department authorities 
also came to make preparations for tho landing 
of the slaves, which took place after their din- 
ner. They appeared to leave the schooner 
with regret, many of them kissing our hands 
aB they went over the side into the boats sent 
for them : they were taken to a large building 
fitted for their reception by the Liberated 
African Department, clothing was given to 
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them, and they were subsequently apprenticed 
to different trades in the colony. 

I went on board the brig to see my mess- 
mates and hear the news : the wounded were 
progressing favourably, they were to be sent 
to the military hospital that day; I found that 
the Frenchman had died the morning we went 
on board the schooner, and the Spanish mato 
in the afternoon — both were buried at sea. 
On going to see the old quarter-master — who 
was a great favourite of mine, from being in 
the same watch — he told mo that they were to 
be accompanied to the hospital by the com- 
mander’s black cook, a loquacious West Indian, 
who not having quite got over the excitement 
of the capture, had tho day before spoiled the 
commander's dinner, for which he was threat- 
ened to be flogged ; and, during a violent alter- 
cation with the commander’s steward, had 
upset a kettle of boiling water over his legs 
and feet, which confined him to his hammock. 

When the men were carried up to the hospi- 
tal in cots, through the town, the cook groaned 
lustily, and showing his woolly head occa- 
sionally above tho cot, oxcited all the sym- 
pathy of the black population who crowded 
the streets to see tho procession. On arriving 
at the hospital, and after the men were made 
comfortable in the wards, he cunningly told 
tho black officials, that the severe scald was 
occasioned by his gallantry in trying to bo the 


first to board the schooner; in the hurry, he 
had jumped into a large tub of boiling rice 
that had been prepared for the slaves, and left 
near the gangway; of course, his story was 
listened to with admiration by his hearers, to 
the great indignation of his shipmates, who 
would have mode him a good hospital case, 
had they been able to get hold of him. The, 
schooner was delivered over to the Mixed Com-' 
mission Court to be condemned os a prize; the 
captain, his officers, and crew were landed, 
under a strong guard, and lodged in a jail to 
await their trial as pirates ; the wounded were 
placed in tho hospital attached to the prison. 
Having completed water and provisions, wo 
sailed for the cruising ground allotted to us 
by tho commodore. On our return to Sierra 
Leone, some months after, we received the 
news that tho master had been promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant for his gallant conduct, 
a gratifying thing for him, as it is very unusual 
to promote officers from one line to the other; 
the Portuguese captain, and the two surviving 
officers, were to he imprisoned in their own 
countiy for life, and the remainder of the 
crew at Sierra Leone, for one year. The 
schooner was bought by a merchant and sent 
to England with a cargo, and on her passage 
out from Liverpool, heavily laden, is supposed 
to have foundered in the Bay of Biscay during 
a heavy gale, for she was never heard of again. 


SEA-NYMPHS. 

BY MISS PARDOE. 


Bravf.lv rido the Ocean- Daughters, 

When tempests lash the bounding waters; 

Their music then is the thunder’s crash, 

And their midnight torch the lightning flash; 

They garland then their reeking locks 

With waves that are tom from streaming rocks ; 

And as he sees them shine through the gloom, 

The mariner deems them wreaths of foam, 

And breathes a prayer that the next wild wave 
May not prove lus gallant vessel’s grave. 

Gracefully ride the Ocean-Daughters, 

When moonlight floods the sleeping waters; 

Then the lotus that opens at night > 

Is wreathed in their tresses soft and bright ; 

The breeze that kisses the swelling sea 
Is their low but joyous minstrelsy ; 

And they snatch at the stars when they see them 
glow 

In the liquid depths of the tide below; 

Or chase the sword-fish in merry glee, 

As they dart through the still waves wild and free. 


But fairest far are the Ocean- Daughters, 

When noontide sleeps on the quivering waters ; 
They cluster then like breathing flowers 
On their watery couch in those dreamy hours ; 
Whispering soft tales 'mid the listening waves 
Of the sea-gods who dwell in their coral caves — 
Tales such us earthly maidens tell 
Of those whom they love, and who love them 
well ; 

One to the other murmuring low', 

What must not be heard in the depths below. 

Crowned u'ith pearls, and draped in mist. 
Tenderly by the sunbeams kissed, 

Just where the rainbow spans the sea, 

A triad of these Bisters see 1 
Naught reck they of the cork and care, 

Of the toiling earth, or the fitftil air ; 

Dreams of love, and forms of graoe, 

Fill up for them the realms of apsoe : 

And blithely o’er the heaving waters, 

Swells out the song of the Ocean-Daughters. 
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BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY/ 


THE GOLDEN' ORIOLE. 

(Orioliu Galbula.) 

This is the only species of the genus ever 
seen in Europe. Arriving towards the end of 
spring, it visits Italy, Spain, France, and Ger- 
many. Individuals have been observed in Eng- 
land ; and Mr. Thompson, in liis work on the 
birds of Ireland, mentions the golden oriole to 
have been seen in the county Wexford, and at 
Dungarvan, male and female adults. It is 
imported to this country', for captivity, from 
America; yet I have never remarked the sem- 
blance of migratory impulse in tho oriole. 

There have been many disputes as to its 
classification : -while the tarsi and broad toes 
approximate it to the rollers, tho bill, more de- 
cidedly typical, ranks it with the shrikes and 
flycatchers. Most authorities agree in saying 
the crow' tribe (coraces) appropriate it, while, 
assuredly, its habits and general aspect have 
alliance with the thrush family ; in support of 
which it has been called “ the golden thrush,” 
and I have been credibly informed it is “ tho 
blackbird of America.” Treating with becom- 
ing reverence all scientific disputes, I must 
truly assert the petted caged oriole to be at least 
first cousin to flic jackdaw, as indicated by its 
predatory tendencies, and more than kin to tho 
starling in his murderous propensities. His 
comical ways are his own, and “ none can be 
his parallel.” 

The 4 ‘o’cr-trac tale” of my own “Diavolo” 
■will redeem the general character of a much 
calumniated and undervalued race. Cultivate 
his affections, and your reward will be com- 
mensurate. So intelligent is he, that I am 
inclined to believe his not using oral language 
is owing to neglect in his early days. Our 
transatlantic visitors never arriving mi til the 
autumn, their first winter in confinement is a 
season of suffering. 

“ Diavolo” was a bird comme %l y en a pett ! 
To the exclusive lovers of melody I cannot 
address myself, for my golden friend reminded 
me of “the flaxen-headed plouglilwy, that 
whistled o’er the lea;” joyous in his cage, as if 
perched upon the forest tree ; as mischievous 
and as loving as any biped, whether of the 
leathered kind, or “the cooking animal,” ho 
had all the curious gestures of the stare; 
emancipated from his abode at breakfast-time, 


* Continued from page 121 


he amused himself by peeping into covered 
bowls and teapots ; during these thievish in- 
vasions, ho carefully tested the temperature of 
liquids, by spilling a few drops, and drinking 
thereof. A favourite amusement was hiding 
keys; the inconvenient result — when only 
“ echo answered, whero ! ” — induced me to adopt 
a covered basket, placing it on a bracket. 
Forthwith, “ Diavolo” entered it, and ensconced 
himself therein, occasionally peeping forth, to 
see into tho state of affairs, and to- -whistle. 
My pet delighted in dropping a silver thimble, 
and keys, into the milk- vessels that were hung 
in tho aviary-cage, about the inhabitants of 
which he -was dangerously curious, plucking at 
wings carelessly spread out by their owners 
towards the wires ; his especial animosity being 
directed against a smaller bird of his own co- 
lour, another species, the Baltimore oriole. 

On my approaching his cage, he uttered the 
mo.it joyous cries, alighted on my hand, cat 
hempseed from my lips, yet, to strangers, he 
showed anger, and every inclination to do battle 
a V out ranee. He -went about ns he liked, 
bathed, and dried his black and yellow gar- 
ment on the fender, turning his back to the 
fire. “ 1 HavoloV’ anger at any shining object 
was laughublc ; he showed intense dislike to 
boots, whereas lie liked any other reflection, 
and had a looking-glass in his residence. A 
remarkable contraction of the eyes took place 
when he was excited, and lie rolled out his 
notes rapidly, and with discordance. 

I have seen a tame and beautiful oriole, in 
the possession of Sir Philip Crumpton. It is 
only my genuine love for birds that I can ad- 
duce as an apology for an unpermitted mention 
of a name bearing a more than European repu- 
tation, also connected with the most important 
subjects of zoology. It added to my pleasure, 
during the interviews with which I was ho- 
noured, to sec the ittochment of this noble- 
looking bird : he flew to the writing-table for 
heath, and was perfectly familiar. 

The golden oriole is decidedly omnivorous : 
his cage-treatment should assimilate to that of 
the soft-billed birds of the thrush and ouzel 
genera. I fed mine upon German paste and roll- 
crumbs, or plain bun and biscuit, upon which 
boiled milk had been poured. Occasionally, I 
gave a meal of soaked bread and crushed hemp- 
secd. Grated bullock’s liver was sometimes 
added to the German paste preparation ; but I 
found scraped raw beef, or sheep’s heart, on 
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every occasion, more suitable, the liver pro- 
ducing thirst. Haw meat is essential to this 
class of birds. Orioles cat hemp and canary- 
seed : they do not partake of prepared food 
with avidity, but seem to prefer picking at all 
provisions in turn. Fruits, especially cherries 
and oranges, aro most welcome, also berries ; 
to the ordinary green food, except grasses and 
heaths, they arc indifferent. I waB advised to 
add fine granite (called freestone) to the sand 
usually provided. “ Diavolo” drank milk con- 
stantly, and seldom approached the water- 
vessel. Ho bathed with great apparent en joy- 
ment. On one occasion, he opened, with some 
dexterity and trouble, a meal-worm jar, and 
devoured the contents — no small quantity. I 
w as called too late to the rescue : lie stood in 
bold defiance, crying loudly, with angry ges- 
tures, and a harsh scolding tone, which they 
adopt when thwarted. The day before my 
poor bird met with an accidental death, by 
falling from a window, we had a very angry 
altercation on (he subject of figs ! T brought a 
supply home next day ; the draught, from an 
open door caught the heavy cage - it fell — the 
sufferer was dead from fright before he reached 
the pavement. One drop of his hrart’s-blood 
fell on my hand; I thought his heart still heat 
— it was my own! His loss nearly cured me of 
keeping pets, lie was my yreatc&t favourite ; 
and live years have not obliterated the pang of 
reproach and regret I then suffered. 

I heard also of another well-nurtured oriole. 
He was allowed the range of the lawn, and 
was recalled by the voice of his mistress, 
and left the high trees in an avenue, allured 
homo by mealworms, lie affected to lie dead 
on the hand, and performed many tricks. 
It died suddenly, but was a fine young 
bird. 

I have been induced to advocate the orioles 
cause, because he is not sufficiently appreciated, 
lie is reproached for not singing. “ It is not 
given to every one to go to Corinth,” is the 
Greek proverb. To the mere lover of songsters 
I cannot recommend him; but his joyous 
whistle is worth much that is called melody. 
To travestic Alexander’s memorable compli- 
ment to Diogenes— if I were not a nightingale, 

I would be an oriole. 

All the individuals of this species are not 
equally diverting : these birds require notice 
and great kindness, otherwise even their fa- 
rouche propensities lie dormant, and they exist 
in a state of fat contented ignorance. One 
imported with mine, lived and died unculti- 
vated; year after year his plumage grew 
brighter — being orange at first; mine was 


bright yellow. Ilcnco I conclude the change 
of colour to be the result of increasing age.. 

On inquiry in London, I have been surprised 
to find the number on solo so few. Liverpool 
is the mart for American birds, yet the demand 
is not great for orioles. Their price is at all 
seasons high, varying from fifty to sixty shil- 
lings ; and the subject is tncomprise, therefore 
the demand is not great. 

The Baltimore oriole and the orchard oriole 
arc of this genera : the former is & handsome 
specimen, often caged, is ornamental and gentle, 
without any decided characteristics ; the latter 
is called “ the bastard.” And I hero take (ho 
opportunity of introducing a correct and excel- 
lent observation of an ornithologist, as remark- 
able for refinement as for fidelity of narrative, 
that, “ specific names, to be perfect, ought to ex- 
press sonic peculiarity not common to others of 
the genus, arid should be consistent with truth.” 
This word, like that of “ goat-sucker,” is ridi- 
culous, and calculated to perpetuate the error 
from which it originated ; and, I may add, is, 
like any other popular error, a gross absurdity. 

“Tho African golden oriole” is a splendid 
yellow bird; “the small-billed oriole,” and 
“ the Cape black-cupped oriole,” complete the 
species. 

TIIE NIGHTINGALE. 

(Motacilla Lmcinia.) 

“ IT ark ! ’tis the vesper hymn of some sweet bird, 
('haunting his evening lay to yon bright star, 

Tlie while, the plaintive cadence sooths his mate.*' 
This, the sweetest warbler of the feathered 
tribe, combining in his notes all that is pre- 
eminent in song, is unrivalled among British 
birds for the volume, compass, and quality of 
his voice. A native of the South, the night- 
ingale visits England in April — the period of 
their arrival will vary by a fortnight in some 
localities — travelling by night, and appearing 
singly ; the females follow about ten days later. 
On tho eve of being muted, which takes place 
about a week after the point of destination has 
been attained, “ sweet Philomel” pours forth 
his song of love and joy. 

Nightingales arc by no means generally dis- 
tributed. Individuals settle in the southern 
counties of Englund, and as far north as York 
and Curlisle; aro never seen in Cornwall, 
Wales, Scotland, or Ireland — while, on the 
Continent, they proceed farther north, even to 
Sweden and ltussia.* Audobon, in one of his 

* Dr. Clarke mentions Moscow especially. This 
intelligent traveller says that nightingales aro there 
heard during the night, making the city mound 
with the melody of tho forest. 
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charming narratives of birds, makes this ob- 
servation : — “ There exists a singular arrange- 
ment of Nature relative to singing birds of all 
sorts — it is this : I have never met with birds 
truly migratory — by which I mean birds that 
visit countries, from which they retire as soon 
as their young are able to travel — that ever 
sing in confinement during winter in the coun- 
tries to which they had migrated to breed, 
though they sing in the country to which they 
return to spend the winter.” The nightingale 
bears out this observation, for it docs not ex- 
hibit its vocal power in confinement until after 
the spring moult. 

Mr. Thompson, in a late work, has enume- 
rated at least twenty-four well-known speci- 
mens of birds that summer with us, and winter 
south of the Mediterranean. The nightingale 
takes his departure from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the end of that month. This bird is heard 
in the greatest perfection towards the; east; 
and his voice declines in sweetness ns it mi- 
grates north and west: hence, London ama- 
teurs prefer the nightingales of Surrey to those 
of Middlesex. The Italian birds excel the 
French, and the latter surpass the English 
nightingale ; whereas Persia and Greece can 
boast of an undoubted superiority over all 
other countries. In the East, nightingales arc 
not migratory ; but from all parts of Europe 
they retire to Asia and Africa. 

I have, contrary to my usual practice, en- 
tered into the peculiarities of a bird in its wild 
state, and have done so advisedly, ns all the 
facts detailed tend to its efficient management 
in a state of captivity. The migratory impulses 
(which have never yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained) are especially developed in “the 
various- voiced bird” — the theme of Hesiod, 
Virgil, and Pliny, of old — the admired of our 
own poets, Milton and Shakespeare. The night- 
ingale, if I may so express myself, lias more 
character than any other bird. No writer on 
the subject has succeeded in accounting for its 
choice of habitat ; climate has no attraction, 
food no peculiar charm ; attempt to acclimatize 
him, and he returns no more. The direct agency 
of God is here obvions: there arc impulses 
given, independent of common causes, and 
through the aid of a higher intelligence. These 
impulses ought to point out that emigrants 
are unfit for domestication; that the cage is 
more than their prison — it is their mausoleum ! 
The unsupported advocacy of a single rcasoncr 
on a subject where there is a traffic in opposi- 
tion, would provo as useless a piece of labour 
as the task of Sysiphus. Let us proceed to in- 
carceration. Virgil and other classic poets 


have characterized the strains of the “ solemn 
bird” as a miserabile carmen. Subsequent ob- 
servations have more justly prized his excelling 
powers of song — lively, and full of vivacity, 
and with but a few notes of a melancholy tone, 
“ he all night, long his amorous descant sings.” 
Proud and shy, he loves only his own wild 
airs; his song is Nature’s masterpiece; ho 
refuses instruction; certain of perfection, he 
bears no rivalry. 

The management of this class of warblers is 
altogether a task of difficulty ; simply that the 
food provided is of necessity unnatural, and 
that their impulses being under restraint, they 
grieve nnd suffer. As the time approaches for 
flight, their trouble, and that of their captors, 
increases. I heard from an amateur of strict 
veracity, and an enthusiast in his attachment 
to songsters, that on one occasion his nightin- 
gale rushed night and day through his cage, 
without taking any food for twelve days. On 
| the thirteenth, he lay still, and apparently 
dead ; his protector moistened the bird’s beak, 
soaked Naples biscuit, and placed it in it 
crumb by crumb. After a time of watchful 
anxiety, he gave signs of life, raised his head 
for a mealworm, and was gradually restored. 
He lived some jears afterwards. Yet, all this 
suffering, where instinct would fain burst the 
prison -bars, is but an evidence of man’s self- 
ishness. 

The only chance for passing over the migra- # 
tory period, is to have previously treated your 
bird judiciously, as to food nud quietness. It 
is at roosting time that restlessness is most 
apparent : if a candle is taken suddenly into 
the room where the nightingale is, at the 
migratory seasons, it will cause great disturb- 
ance — the pom 1 prisoner bends his neck back- 
wards, heats his head against the cage-top, and 
looks anxiously upwards. By this and other 
signs, it is supposed that moonlight is the time 
chosen for flight. The dispositions of this bird 
vary much ; none bear interruption to their 
habits, nor disturbance of any kind ; yet some 
are more cheerful tl An others, likiug to be 
hung in a window. Some like the society of 
man and their own species; others, sulky, 
affect the reverse. These tendencies demand 
indulgence for a subject so delicate. 

I do not approve (except for newly-caught 
birds) of the system of trappings about the 
cage, to darken it — captivity is enough, “ with- 
out poking fun at it.” A good nightingale, 
judiciously treated, will not fail to sing, both 
early and late, but never at night, unless tlio 
moon is at its full, the weather and sky serene 
— indeed, it is most likely they will cease to 
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ring in confinement an hour or two after sunset 
The mode adopted for quieting this bird, when 
first caged, (and if taken after ho has been 
mated he will surely die,) is to place him — 
previously tying the tips of his wings — in a 
cage, the top, sides, and bock of which arc made 
of wood; paste over the front a covering of 
tissue-paper, and feed the bird from a trough, 
or pan, placed on a level with the sand-drawer; 
also, the drinking-vessel to be so arranged as 
not to require to open tho cage-door ; feed the 
bird from tho bottom, not looking at him, at 
the game hour daily. After the third day, ho 
will go down at once to feed, and the paper 
may bo tom away by degrees, by whicli time 
lie will have become tame. 

With reference to food, I furnish the formula 
found to be most successful, premising that tho 
best is far removed from nature ; and this ob- 
servation holds good with regard to all artificial 
preparations for birds that are not grani vorous. 
Press the yolk of a hard-boiled egg once 
through an iron sieve, pour on it a few drops 
of water, sufficient to form a paste, scrape an 
equal quantity of juicy raw beef, and mix all 
together ; the consistence should not bo heavy, 
or the bird will not feed freely, nor too light, 
or it will cause weakness. If your bird is not 
fat, the water may be omitted. In nutumn, 
they fatten much, and should be given meal- 
worms and spiders three times a week ; when 
the swollen appearance declines, keep the bird 
warm ; likewise, if inclined to leanness, give 
figs, chopped finely, and mixed with the ordi- 
nary food, but discontinue, them when not 
needed. 

The great difficulty in treating of food arises 
from the evils of confinement, causing indiges- 
tion to this bird especially Those so fed I have 
heard sing gloriously, have moulted well, and at 
this writing have a plumage smooth as marble ; 
one especially shows a bold front, advances to- 
wards his kind master, and distinguishes him, 
gazing at strangers with a shy aspect. It 
is a scandal to impugn tho appcaranco of tho 
nightingale : his dress is of sober brown ; his 
shape elegant; his gait is proud and graceful; 
his eyes are full of inquiry and intelligence, 
not observable to careless persons, but in ac- 
cordance with the true harmony of nature ; his 
grave aspect protects him ; with a bright 
coat, and throat of tho most perfect musio 
— what chance would he have ? In confine- 
ment, his appearance varies with the care he 
may enjoy ; smoky* close rooms will darken 
hia plumage, and improper food destroy his 
elastic gait. 

There is another kind of food sometimes 


adopted — German paste, and parboiled sheep's 
heart — the latter free from fat. It is my opi- 
nion, that the ingredients composing the paste 
are too rich for a bird so delicate as the present 
subject. Some birds (branchers, so called from 
the time they leave their nests until they mi- 
grate in autumn) aro brought to thrive on this 
strong food ; but it is doubtful if thoy are long- 
lived. The first-named food should be given 
fresh, twice a day — in summer, morning and 
mid-day, or the meat will have become tainted, 
and injure the feeder. Ants — their eggs — and 
ants* mould are desirable ; mealworms allowed 
occasionally, principally when, as is frequently 
the case, their appetites fail, at the migratory 
season ; as an article of daily food, they arc 
hurtful, producing restlessness, and distaste for 
other food. The greatest cleanliness to bo ob- 
served in Rcalding tho feeding-vessels and 
scouring the sand-drawer ; and the cages to be 
so constructed as not to require to disturb them 
from the wall during the process. 

In summer, tho drinking vessels should be 
renewed twice, daily; in winter, every day, 
and, if possible, the qmateur should perform 
these attentions at a regular hour, noticing his 
captive all the time, who will become familiar 
or sulky, according to the modicum of attention 
proffered ; not that the nightingale will per- 
mit the familiarities that a seed-eating bird 
would meet hulf-way, his dignity would be at 
fault. 

The skin of this bird being porous and very 
tender, care must be taken with reference to 
bathing. In winter, he should not be allowed 
a greater supply of water than the drinking- 
vessel contains, and at no time should he be 
allowed to bathe if (he temperature be below 
70 °, and the Him not shining; it is perhaps 
best on all occasions to take the chill off the 
water ; an ardent desire common to migrants 
to wash himself will cause this bird to wash, 
and souk, and shiver, day after day, till he 
dies ; paralysis is a frequent consequence of 
winter bathing to many of this species. 

The nightingale is subject to loss of sight if 
the room is kept below temperate, a moderate 
heat is best suited to their constitution ; many 
mistaken opinions have induced the adoption 
of a high artificial temperature, which has 
proved fatal. During moult, their digestion is 
temporarily impaired, give additional ants, 
ants' eggs, and mealworms, also a spider, and 
some iron or saffron water ; if melancholy, dis- 
solve sugar candy in the drinking vessel, and 
provide suitable food — this care will cheer and 
keep him healthy — of insects, these birds eat 
all but the hairy caterpillar ; the young larv® 
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in the combs of wasps aiul hornets, is his favo- 
rite food.* 

Like the black-cap, robin, and thrush species, 
the nightingale feeds on juicy berries, espe- 
cially towards the autumnal migratory season. 
This is but little noted by amateurs; by a 
trifling degree of trouble they might bo pre- 
served in summer, by drying the berries and 
fruits in the sun that have been previously 
threaded with a needle ; in cold weather, dip 
them daily in tepid water, when they will 
swell, recover a portion of their colour, and ho 
taken with avidity by your bird. The cole- 
opterous insects may be also preserved ; meal- 
worms can be purchased, or •* raised,” by the 
possessor of soft-billed birds. A clever writer 
made this pithy observation, that the night- 
ingale, not being an egg-sucker, the provision 
of an hard-boiled egg is uimatimil us staple 
food. 

The scales must be removed once a year from 
the feet of the nightingale ; for gout, use fresh 
butter; for cramps, hartshorn and oil. 

Owing to carelessness in feeding, fibrous 
matter from meat will sometimes collect rouml 
the tongue, causing the appearance of choking, 
in buch case, open the beak very gently with a 
flat stick, and remove the obstruction. 

I have now given the fullest instruction for 
the treatment of this favourite songster, and 
conclude by advising no one to keep nightin- 
gales who has not sedentary occupations, with 
spare time and patienc e. 

Abler pens than mine liaic vainly tried to 
describe the preparation of the nightingale for 
the hymn of nature — tin; soft breathings of j 
love and joy — the strains poured forth amidst I 


the solemn quiet of evening, and in welcoming 
in the approaching morn, 

“ Where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake, 
Tunes sweetest his lovc-lubor’d song.” 

Izaak Walton’s eulogy runs thus : — “ The 
nightingale breathes such sweet music out of 
herf little instrumental throat, that it might 
make mankind to think that miracles had not 
ceased. He, that at midnight, when the very 
labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling and 
redoubling of her voice, might well be lifted 
ill >o vc earth, and say, ‘ Lord, what music hast 
thou provided for the saints in heaven, when 
thou aff orded to had man such music on earth ! ’ *’ 

Some idea of the superiority of this songster 
will ho afforded, when it is related that the 
lion. Dniucs Harrington, in his table of the 
comparative merits of birds, with regard to 
their notes— twenty being the point of per- 
fection — states the nightingale’s to be nine- 
teen in mellowness, nineteen in plaintiveness, 
nineteen in compass, nineteen in duration, and 
fourteen in sprightlincss. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica pronounces 
this bird to sing but ten weeks in the year in 
a w ild state, und ten months in captivity ; the 
error is evident, were it confirmed, the voices of 
birds would arise more from sorrow than from 
joy; authority and experience demonstrate 
that lie sings from the time he is milted until 
the period when the young are hatched, his 
note then changes to a low hoarse note, ex- 
pressive of anxiety: soon afterwards he depurts. 


MOSSPOOT, THE DEMON OP THE RED MAN. 


[Wo extract this article from our able contem- 
porary of Ncw^York — The Literary World. It 
occurs in the course of a series entitled Home 
Sketches, and is from the pen of tlio author of The 
Ycmuwtee. Wo so rarcl) meet a fairy tale of the 
New’ World, that our readers will, we ure sure, 
thank us for transferring this to our pages.] 

“ Tub car stops ! what can be the matter ? 
There is a screw loose somewhere.” 


* It is a groat error to feed nightingales on flies, 
tlioy disorganize the digestion of this bird ; the 
consequences have boon so suddenly fatal us to in- 
duce the supposition that the insects had partaken 
of poison. The solo remedy is to Btrcw the sand- 
drawer with ant-mould ami ants, scatter a little 


Sure enough, there was a screw loose ; and, 
our engineer, -with his assistants, was soon 
busy hammering and tinkering at tho wheels 
of the iron horse. The delay threatened to be 
a serious one ; and the passengers were soon to 
be seen, white and black, tumbling out in all 
directions. Our party of four followed tho 
general example, and strolled off to a little 
hillock, freshly strewn with the decaying 

Herman paste on the surface of his food as usual 
(which he will shun), and continue tho ants until 
he quite recovers. * 

f It is here observable that our quaint old fa- 
vourite adopts tho feminine gender. The female 
sings sweetly, but not so powerfully as to attract. 
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leaves of the forest, 'where we cast ourselves they dispossessed tho Indians, their DU Lure* 
down, waiting events, 'llio woods were still still remained in frequent cases in the old set- 

clothed in a most glorious garniture. The trees tlcment, town, or hunting range, and were to 

immediately about us wore scrubby oaks, each be seen and felt upon occasion. They seemed 

of which was caparisoned like a young prince to belong to tho soil rather than tho people ; 

in crimson, waiting to be crowned. In tho and a change in tho tribo or nation, so long as 

back-ground rose up a pine thicket, solemnly the habits of tho people remained the same, 

dark in its uniform depth of green. We mused worked no change in their auspices. This, I 
for awhile, and at length naturally resumed suspect, -was the true reason why they lingered 

the subjects of previous conversation. behind the raco by whom they were first re- 

“ Woods and forests seem to bo proper places cognised. Their offices and influences were tho 

to be haunted,” was the remark of one of our same, and equally essential, so long as there 

companions. “ Hut tho spirits, or elves, or M as no decided alteration in the character and 

fairies, change their character according to the civilization of the human family. Now, during 
degree of civilization in a country. The English the first thirty years after tho English coloniza- 
fairics were tricky and playful spirits, full of turn of this region, the greater number of tho 
mischievous fun and fancy, but not malignant. settlers were a M ild, rude, uneducated people, 

The German elves were demons ; and the M’hosc acquisitions as M r ell as habits were of a 

Hrownics of Scotland were scarcely less so — j sort to muko them particularly accessible to 
quite as rough, certainly, if less frightful and superstitious influences. I need not tell you 
diabolical. The forest and M’ild arc possessed that, where there is no faith, there aro no 
by demons ; tho M oods by fairies. Tliis seems spectres ; — wc lose our capacity to perceive tho 
to be the difference.” supernatural, in due degree, ns common reason 

“Necessarily; and yet, such as arc recognised opens to us, and satisfies us M’ith the natural. 

(i were rather) by our early back-woodsmen, do 1 Jut our early colonists had made few advances, 
not seem to have been particularly hostile or and were nearly us rude, in most respects, as 
malicious. From all that T have heard, they the Indians. They became hunters and gra- 
bclong to the Puck and llobin Goodfollow ziers, and found themselves under tho same 
order of spirits, and arc never spiteful, unless j influences through which the Indian had been 
when neglected or ill-treated. Our Aborigines, ' made sensible of the spiritual in his forests, 
it is true, tell us of darker and sterner beings, They also became acquainted, through tradi- 
M'ho occupied with them the forests. Of these | tion, M’ith the elves and deities of the red man. 
they had greater terrors, and generally eon- ; These revived and strengthened tho early su- 
verted them into deities, M’hosc wrath they j perstitions of the European races, from which 
deprecated by M'orship and sacrifices. Tho j they sprang ; and, in the lone depths of the 
wilder kind of elves whom they kncM’, they j forest, M’ith the crash of winds among tho 
adopted into the family, as it were, making j trees, and the deep sighing of the midnight 
them lares familiares , and naturally seeming i breeze, spectral images became necessary to 
to expect from them a sort of domestic service. : supply the solitude Mith associations. Tho 
Those could be mischievous, like those of the heait rather encourages such indications under 

English, and they sometimes ran away with such influences. Poverty and toil, in particular, 

tho venison, and so charmed the bows and perpetually crave a supernatural sympathy, as 

arrows, as to defeat for a time, and until tho a substitute for that which wealth and society 

hunter made atonement for his neglect or his deny. Accordingly, the hermit, hunter, farmer, 

offences, his skill and enterprise. There is or grazier, remote from the world, in solemn, 

undoubtedly a strong family likeness running silent depths of the forest, becomes singularly 

through tho elves and demons of all ^nations, susceptible of all the changes of the seasons, of 

which shoM’s the secret conviction of the soul, the atmosphere, stars, and suns, and, through 

making its superstitions to have been derived, these, finds his sensibilities continually awak- 

in all rwions, from the sumo universal foun- cuing to other and more occult influences, 

tains oAnagination and thought Tho most It is easy to find elves where mo desire them, 

curious feature in tliis history is, that a nation Our early peasantry had their familiars of tho 

succeeds to the phantoms of tho pcoplo whom forest, with whom, in some cases, they lived on 

it supersedes, even as tho IIcbreM’s and other terms of singular intimacy. Ordinarily, what 

races ; the llomans, for example, occasionally they knew of them was singularly vague and 

borrowed their gods from their neighbours. uncertain. They M’erc conscious of strange 

Among tho early settlers of tho American noises, night und day, about them in the 

forests, there was a clear belief that, though woods, particularly on tho edges of the swamp 
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and thicket ; and sometimes thoy heard sounds 
of inscrutable character about the dwelling; 
occasionally, glimpses were had of strange 
forms flitting suddenly from sight ; and occa- 
sionally, at dusk, the clown was startled by 
tho rude outlines of a form — which could not 
be considered human, but which was too 
closely akin to it not to command human respect 
and sympathy — which rose up suddenly beside 
the path. Pursued, a strangely-distorted stump 
stood in place of the spectre. On one occasion, 
a woodman, thus startled and disappointed in 
this manner, is said to have struck the hatchet 
into tho stump, and to have been terrified at an 
awful yell of pain and fury which instantly 
followed the blow, lie took to his heels, and 
when, next day, he returned to the spot, ho 
found no stump at all, but the earth was damp 
all around it, and the place was quickly covered 
with mushrooms. The story further relates, 
that the same woodman, using his axe upon a 
log, but a short time after, by some strange 
eccentricity of aim, struck off his left hand — a 
mishap only to be ascribed to the ic vengeful 
elf whom ho had so wantonly smitten in tho 
shape of a stump. Tho people seldom spoke 
freely in relation to these mysterious beings ; 
they had an opinion that they did not like to 
be made subjects of conversation or scrutiny. 
They would show themselves to, and actually 
serve, the individual to whom they took a 
liking ; haunting a particular household, and 
doing little offices where they w ere well treated. 
It was found, too, that they relished some va- 
rieties of human food, vegetable mostly, and 
were particularly fond of fruits. They ate 
Indian corn and peas, such us tho Indians 
planted; but were better pleased with sweet 
potatoes and ground nuts (pindars or ground i 
peas) : of these latter they made great havoc, 
whenever they got a chance. A peck of them 
lias disappeared in a night, nothing but the 
hulls (shells) remaining in proof of their 
dexterity and appetite. Of course, the house- 
keeper know not whom to suspect ; but they gave 
the quid for all that they got. They rendered 
useful scrvicHB. They accumulated piles of 
wood for the fireplace when nobody saw ; they 
drew water, und kept the bucket always full ; 
and sometimes, when bear or wolf came about 
the habitation, they led tho dogs out ou the 
hunt at midnight. Bear and deer were said 
to have been found in the morning, with tho 
hounds gorged, standing over them ; tho 
wounds upon the beur resembling those struck 
by a hatchet. As they wero well treated by a 
family, their intimacy increased, and they have 
been occasionally known to sleep upon the 


threshold, of a night, looking for all the world 
like the stump of a pine sapling cased in bark, 
and wrapped up in moss and leaves. Shape 
they seemed to have none ; a crude, unsightly 
mass, with short bodies, long arms, big heads, 
red complexions, and small eyes. They could 
laugh — a sort of yell and chuckle, hoarse, but 
shrill, and delivered spasmodically. But the 
glimpses had of them were always so brief as 
to baffle close observation. With faculties dif- 
fering from those of the w'hite man, and appa- 
rently inferior, (us they seemed in some degree 
dependent upon his favours,) they 'had yet a 
corresponding capacity to do him service, and 
to render him help in situations where ho could 
do little for himself. The Indians in all tho 
tribes knew this particular sort of household or 
domestic fairy, and valued lus attentions pro- 
perly. In some of tho southern nations, lie 
went by the name of Logoochie. Wliat the 
word signifies, we IfUve never been able to 
ascertain.” 

“ A curious history, but nothing is seen of 
these beings now ; — 1 mean, nobody now pro- 
fesses to assert or credit their existence ? ” 

“ Of that I cannot say ! We hear nothing 
now-a-days, at least, and the region has under- 
gone too great a change not to make us appre- 
hend that our Indian elves are tolerated no 
longer. They have probably followed the tribes ; 
or, if they linger still, arc undisccrnublc in any 
way by the small faith of those who occupy the 
country. There arc superstitions now, but of 
a different character. I fancy tlio revolutionary 
war put a full extinguisher upon the aboriginal 
legends. It suspended, by stronger charac- 
teristics, those of the fancy and imagination. 
But, very possibly, up to that period, the fami- 
liars of the red men continued to exercise their 
employments, and to maintain a certain repu- 
tation. There is a story of tho olden time, 
when the settlements of the English colonists 
were chiefly confined to the rivers Ashley and 
Cooper, with a small group, here and there, on 
the Santee and Savannah, which I heard in 
my childhood, and which concerns this very 
neighbourhood, ana relates to this very class 
of Indian goblins. The hero of it was a simple 
woodman, named Perkins or Larkins, I don’t 
recollect which, but w T e will call him Larkins. 
He formed one of a class of whom we ettry now 
and then encounter a specimen still surviving 
— a tame, poor-spirited, good-natured, lazy 
creature, — who had not the proper energies 
of manhood, and, having neither tho world’s 
goods nor gear, yet never made the slightest 
effort to secure them. How ho lived, people 
could not well say, but his reputed business 
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was that of a woodcutter. He was occasionally 
employed by men of substance in the city, who 
owned lands along the Cooper and the Ashley, 
to out and haul wood for them, cither to the 
city, or to their boats upon the river. They 
allowed him to occupy a shanty whenever they 
employed him, upon tho estate where he cut 
his wood. This was cither fuel, or timber for 
shipping; at this occupation, chiefly, did he 
get his bread ; but he was too iudolent to make 
the labour profitable. lie saved nothing, and 
a week or ten days’ labour generally exhausted 
him ; when he would lounge about the woods 
with an old gun, seeking squirrels or partridges, 
quito as much for sport os food. He was a 
listless, good-natured dog, with a small rheu- 
matic sort of humour, and went about whistling 
or singing, when ho had not a stiver in his 
pocket, or a potatoe in the ushes. In this 
region was he bom ; here he had lived all his 
life, and he never thought so greatly of im- 
proving his fortune, as at any time to medituto 
seeking it elsewhere. To roam the woods, to 
squat down at camp fires with the hunters or 
the waggoners, sing rude songs, and tell rough 
stones, and hear them, occasionally making a 
trip to the city, to lay in his small supplies of 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, and perhaps one hottle 
of Jamaica rum, never more at a time, for Lar- 
kins was temperate withal ; these furnished 
tho chief excitements of his life. Occasionally, 
he might be found making merry with his 
fiddle at somo of tho great plantations along 
the river, for he could draw a sharp bow, could 
Larkins, at Christmas, or other seasons of 
merry-making, when tho young people hap- 
pened to hear of his being in tho neighbour- 
hood. Though poor us Job’s turkey, Larkins 
does not seem to have been much troubled with 
anxiety, and if not a rolloeking blade, was at 
least not a desponding one. He felt assured 
that ho could always make his daily bread, 
and he had a most religious disregard of w hat 
tho morrow should bring forth. With slouched 
hat aud homespun garments, he rambled in 
tho woods, or hewed his timber, or fiddled for 
the young folks, or for himself in his lonely 
cabin, and gave himself but little concern 
about the improvement of his condition or his 
resourc^. Ho lived, something as a squatter, 
for a lo^ period on the estates of a wealthy 
proprietor on Cooper river, in a spot very 
nearly parallel to that which wo now occupy. 
His cabin was mode of logs, and in one of the 
loneliest parts of the forest. This, os I said be- 
fore, was a long while before the revolution, 
and when tho condition of tho country was 
very different from what it is at present. Ho 


was tolerated in his abode, as ho was frequently 
employed by tho proprietor of the lands upon 
which he squatted. Here he fiddled, or 
whistled, or sung, when the day was over, sit- 
ting beside a rousing fire, for which the sur- 
rounding woods afforded him fuel in abundance. 
Here, at length, he had reason to think that 
he was not wholly companionless. He could 
detect noises at his door at night, sometimes a 
hoarse chuckle as of laughter, and particularly 
when ho had finished some of his merry tunes. 
Occasionally, ho was startled to perceive the 
singular and sudden diminution in his sack of 
com, or peas, or potatoes, or ground-nuts, for 
which lie could never account. That he should 
be robbed was very surprising, for everybody 
regarded him with kindness. Among the 
negroes, who were tho persons he at first sus- 
pected, lie wus quite a favourite, as well on ac- 
count of his fiddlo as his fun. To protect his 
property he at length got himRclf a padlock, 
for, hitherto, his cabin door had never known 
the security of bolt or bar. But his lock was 
broken the first night after it was put on, and 
Larkins never thought to provide another. 
His provisions still disappeared, and while he 
somewhat wondered at tho circumstance, he 
never allowed it to give him much uneasiness. 
Indeed, whatever might be the extent of the 
loss, lie was soon reconciled to it. Ho began 
to have suspicions that the robbery was effected 
by a trespasser against whom he could obtain 
no damages, and towards whom he felt no re- 
sentments. Larkins was not without his 
superstitions. He had heard old stories, along 
the river, about the Indian elf, Logoochie, and, 
in his solitary life, these stories grew into a 
faith. Tho need of a. companion soon found 
him one. As the heart craves, will it pray, 
and as it prays will it find. Ho remembered 
to liavo w ished that Logoochie would come 
about Jiis cubiu, as lie was reported to have 
cornu about the cabins of tho people, who had 
by no means given the intruder a gentle recep- 
tion. For his part, ho should be glad to wel- 
come the red goblin. Larkins may not havo 
said so much in words, or aloud, but ho felt 
thus, and very soon after lie became aware of 
his losses in grain, potatoes, and ground-nuts; 
while lie grew conscious, at the same time, of 
corresponding benefits. The game grew plen- 
tiful about his wigwam. He could always 
tumble one or moro fox or cat squirrels from 
his roost-trees. lie stumbled over vast flocks 
of partridges, sometimes five hundred in a gang; 
and almost every afternoon, he happened upon 
a fat rabbit leaping along his pathway. This 
was all very well calculated to reconcile our 
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woodman to his petty losses ; and ho unhesi- 
tatingly ascribed his good fortune to the weird 
influence of the Indiun demon who was the de- 
predator upon his stores. Even if he some- 
times questioned this influence, he was not 
permitted to question other facts in his ex- 
perience, which could be ascribed to no other 
cause. If his stores disappeared during his 
absence, he found himself supplied by the same 
mysterious visitor with things which seemed 
intended to compensate him for them. From 
tliis time ho never had occasion to supply him- 
self with wood and water. Huge piles of oak 
and lightwood were always to bo found in the 
corner of his room, and his bucket of water was 
always full and fresh from the spring. He 
resigned himself gracefully enough to the 
wizard influence which thus provided for his 
comforts, and saw' his stores of earn and 
peas diminish daily, in supplying the demands 
of two mouths instead of one; the Logooehic 
whs evidently a great feeder. Resides, Lar- 
kins now hud companionship. He was never 
lonesome. His violin, as we have said, found 
a listener nightly without his cabin, and an 
eldritch, but not disagreeable chuckle of 
satisfaction, acknowledged the excellence of 
his reels. As time advanced, Larkins some- 
times found himself welcomed, on his return 
home, by strange creukings of his favourite 
instrument, which saluted hi* cars when within 
fifty or a hundred yards from liis home ; but 
he never found the goblin at the instrument, 
nor vras it ever injured by liis uncouth per- 
formances. Logooehic drew a severe how, 
but never a musical one ; and the tones from 
the violin, when in his hands, were uniformly 
monotonous— a mere sawing to and fro of the 
bow, as if drawn by exceedingly long' and 
heavy arms. At length the woodman obtained 
glimpses of the creature. He was now con- 
scious of a strange shape sidling into tlic w ig- 
wam, at the late hours of night ; when lying 
in a state between sleep and waking, lie saw 
the fire about to sink, and when the crimson 
shadows were growing faint upon the wall, lie 
could see the strange visitor, a mere outline, 
short, thick, and seemingly wrapped in bark 
and moss, throw himself down beside the fire, 
and there lie till morning; stealing away with 
the first grey streaks of dawn. Larkins felt 
extremely happy in this sort of companionship. 
He had a sense of society, associated with a 
superior sense of safety, lie lost nothing. He 
feared no enemies, and he had no wants. His 
petty affairs prospered as they had never done 
before ; he worked more regularly, more suc- 
cessfully, and accumulated the means for more 


expensive luxuries. Ho soon found that he 
needed them. The goblin’s wants increased 
also. Larkins soon found that ho began to 
prey upon his coffee as he had preyed upon his 
grain $ eating tho parched berries with avidity, 
without requiring them to be ground, and dis- 
solved into the purple beverage. It was neces- 
sary to check this penchant of Logooehic, and 
the good-natured woodman, after a good deal 
of cogitation, concluded that tho only way to 
do this was to teach liis companion tho proper 
method of using it ; in other words, to make a 
sufficient supply of tho coffee nightly for tho 
use of liis eldritch guest, and inform him of his 
wishes. He did so one night, when, after a 
long flourish upon his violin, ho was apprised, 
by the chuckling from without, that Logoochio 
•was at his post. He laid down his fiddle, and 
brought out liis calabash of ground coffee. Ito 
knew that the goblin was watching all his 
movcnicn ts. He poured out a more than doublo 
portion of the grain, separating it at first into 
two parts. This done, he apostrophized the 
listener, to whom he had long since given the 
name of ‘ Old Moos foot/ on account of his sly 
and stealthy movements. 

“ Mot-afoot” says ho, “ old boy, coffee ain’t to 
bo eaten like peas or com ; it’s to be drunk, 
jest as you drink water. Now, you see, here’s 
more than enough to make two quarts of the 
liquor. This heap here would make a lectio 
under 011c quart, and, seeing as how that was 
always enough for me, of a night, I reckon, if 
I more than double it, the rest will be quite 
enough for you. Now, you see, I’ll put both 
together, und give it a great b’iling. When 
its done, I’ll put mine in this mug, and put 
the bigger mug on the window for you. I’ll 
sweeten it fair, and yon must drink just as you 
see me drink. So, old boy, you’ll understand. 
You mustn’t eat any more of the coffee. ’Taint 
the natural way to use it, no how.” 

A chuckle of approbation from without, 
followed his speech, by which he understood 
that tho terms of compact were quito agree- 
able. Sure cnofgh, the coffee was placed, 
according to arrangement, upon the sill of 
the open window, and very soon disappeared. 
Larkins quietly drank his share, never onco 
looking up. But after awhile a go^-natur- 
ed grunt at the window caused him to turn 
his eyes in that direction, and there he beheld 
the pitcher. He suffered it to remain awhile, 
then took it in, without seeing anybody, and, 
filling his pipe, he proceeded to smoko, aware, 
from long experience, that tho fumes of tho 
tobacco was always grateful to tho nostrils of 
his goblin, though he w r as never conscious of 
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any disposition on the part of the latter to 
“ blow a cloud ” himself. He puffed for an hour 
by his fireside, in a condition of great content 
with the world around him, then played a 
few tunes upon his violin, and retired for tlic 
night to his mattrcBs of " shuck and moss.” 
For a while he lay awake, and, before he slept, 
he heard his door creak upon its hinges, and 
distinguished the rude outlines of his companion 
as ho quietly entered, und stretched himself, a 
mere log, enveloped in bark and moss, in front 
of the decaying embers. The events of this one 
evening were of nightly recurrence, with little 
variation, for months afterwards. Still, 
Larkins prospered after a moderate fashion; 
increasing his profits in a small way, and mul- 
tiplying his own comforts and those of Logoo- 
chie. At length he was invited by no less a 
person than the Landgrave, or Huron, upon 
whose estate lie wus a squatter. You know 
that, in Carolina, under the institutions as- 
cribed to Locke und ►Shaftesbury, we had a 
provincial nobility: a Lundgravo wus one of 
the highest rank, next to that of Palatine, und 
by the laws of tlic province, was required to 
own at least twenty-four thousand acres of 
land. The title survived, by courtesy, the abo- 
lition of tlio legal distinction. The Landgrave 
in question, whose name is no longer remem- 
bered, was a North Briton, uiul a very uvari- 
cious and selfish person. lie hud driven up 
from the city, oil the route to his stately re- 
sidence on Cooper river, and hud taken a 
somewhat circuitous progress, in order to see 
Larkins. Ilis purpose was to set him to 
work as a woodcutter; one of muny whom 
he employed to load u couple of schooners 
which he kept continually plying between his 
plantation and the city. He found no difficulty 
in engaging Larkins, at a very low price, paying 
him by the cord of wood for his labour. Ilis 
waggons were to arrive weekly, ut the clearing 
ground, to haul away to the river the wood us 
it was accumulated. The contract made, the 
Landgrave disappeared — a stfttcly personago 
who terribly awed our simple w oodman, by his 
pride and splendour ; and, the next 'day, the 
labour was begun, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Larkina's wigwam. The good follow 
hewed jail day with tolcrablo industry, and 
supposed himself to have cut up, perhaps, a 
couple of cords. But he did not measure it, and 
went to bed somewhat more tired than usual. 
For him, indeed, the day’s work had been a 
hard one. In the night he did not see the 
goblin appear, as before; though the pot of 
coffeo, placed on the window, had been drunk, 
and he had heard his chucklo one or twice 
VOL i. n. s. 


without the wigwam. But it seemed to him 
that he could hear, in the pauses of the night, 
the sound of an axe in the wood; a notion, 
however, which he ascribed to his dreams, which 
might naturally be supposed to run upon the 
labours of the day. When, however, he went to 
work next morning, he was struck by the ap- 
pearance of a greater pile than he had left the 
evening before. This might be a fancy also, 
so he congratulated himself on his own effi- 
ciency, and went to work with renewed vigour. 
Next night, lie again fancied that he heard his 
axe, and tlio next day he was again impressed 
with the unexpected magnitude of his pile; 
and so it continued throughout the week. 
When ho proceeded to cord his wood, it far 
exceeded all his calculations. The waggon was 
filled, and filled, and still there was mncli more 
wood. Tlic Landgrave, who was profiting by 
the wants of the city, was compelled to send the 
waggon thrice a week, and, finally, evciy day. 
Larkins was making money. The amount paid 
to him was quite enormous, in his humble 
imagination. lie felt where his gratitude was 
due. He increased his supplies of coflcc and 
sugar, and doubled his allowance to liis service- 
able goblin, whose increased ehucklings be- 
trayed his increased satisfaction. Our Land- 
grave, not satisfied with his own gains, was 
now intent on diminishing those of the wood- 
cutter. He paid him a second visit, in the 
same state as before ; and the simple Larkins 
uas persuaded to a new contract, in which, 
instead of being paid for the quantity cut — by 
the cord, — he was paid by the day for his labour. 
The Lundgravo thus withdrew the stimulus to 
performance as well from Goblin us Woodman. 
Ills calculations were not based upon any just 
knowledge of human nature, or any proper con- 
sideration of the motives by which it was 
influenced. Tlic consequence might have been 
foreseen . The supplies of wood fell prodigiously. 
Larkins was conscious, himself, of very for in- 
ferior results from his own labours ; and he was 
now struck with the additional fact, that his 
piles, instead of increasing nightly, os before, 
now underwent a singular diminution. But his 
puy must nevertheless continue the same, and so 
he suffered from no serious annoyance. Not so 
with oui' Landgrave. Being really anxious for 
the wood, his purpose in making the new 
bargain with Larkin, was, not to lessen the sup- 
ply, but to lessen the compensation. When ho 
found that the quantity furnished from this 
quarter was bo greatly diminished, ho paid the 
woodman a third visit, in the same state as 
before, in a fine carnage drawn by four horses, 
and attended by outriders in a rich livery of 
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gold and green. Ho found Larkins languidly 
at work in the forest. He alighted from his 
vehicle and approached him. He spoke to him 
sharply, as having defrauded him of his rightful 
labour — spoke to him, in short, as, in that day, 
nobility and wealth were but too apt to speak 
to poverty and dependence, — as one speaks to a 
worthless dog, or a lazy horse. In doing so, 
he leaned against a short stump, seemingly a 
very old tree, and was suddenly pierced ns by 
{i thorn. He started up with a slight cry, and 
turned to examine the stump, but ho found no 
thorn, and ascribed the hurt to some sliver or 
splinter of the w ood. The stump looked inno- 
cent enough. Ltirkins only smiled, looked affec- 
tionately at it, but said nothing. The result 
of the visit was favourable to our woodcutter 
The Landgrave had to’rosumc the old arrange- 
ment, paying Larkins by the cord, instead of by 
his day labour. Then followed the history, as 
before. Tbo wood accumulated amazingly, 
beyond all previous experience. The night, 
to Larkin s’s eyes, seemed to double fully the 
showings of the day. His own prowess in- 
creased in like proportion ; and, wondering 
at results so infinitely superior to those pro- 
duced by the toils of any other of his cmph*yfa t 
our Landgrave proceeded again to visit our 
woodcutter, us well in the hope to drive some 
better bargain, as to inquire into the secret of 
such great performance. As before, lie found 
Larkins in the wood, and busy with the fate of 
his forest victims. Never did the stately visitor 
behold such rapid execution. The green heads 
of the great trees went down thundering in the 
twinkl ing of an eye. The havoc w as very fear- 
ful. Great gaps of an acre were made daily in 
the thick woods. The measured cords rose 
like groat batteries on every hand. The axe 
revolved like lightning around the head of the 
woodcutter, and every stroke seemed to bury 
itself fatally in the hearts of the most gigantic 
victims. Larkins seemed to require few pauses, 
and but little rest. At such periods, however, 
the Landgrave observed that he drew nigh to a 
short rugged stump of an ancient tree, that 
seemed a nondescript, on the top of which lay 
probably a dozen of the smaller gourds or cala- 
bashes, such as the farmers of the country used 
as drinking vessels. These might contain from 
two gills to a pint. The Landgrave saw that 
each of these was stopped with a cork made of 
the light wood called the tupelo , Our woodman 
emptied one of these at one draught. Then ho 
renewed his toils with wonderful increase of 
strength, lie scarcely seemed to flag after an 
hour’s incessant chopping. Ho paused only to 
renew' his draught. The Lundgrave was 


curious. Ho drew nigh to the stump, took up 
ono of tho gourds, and had succeeded in draw- 
ing the stopper and testing the liquor — when ho 
suddenly felt a heavy strike on tho side of his 
head, as from ono of the calabashes. His eyes 
flashed fire, and, furious as a wild beast, ho 
lifted his whip, and, with a terrible oath, struck 
desperately at poor Larkins, to whom he as- 
cribed the blow. But the lash was caught in 
an ungainly branch of a stunted tree, that had 
entirely escaped liis sight before, and was thus 
jerked suddenly out of his hand. Bitter were 
the imprecations which he bestowed upon our 
wood-cut tert who found it difficult to persuade 
him that he had not administered the blow. 
Looking up, the secret seemed to explain itself. 
A dozen calabashes wero hanging by their 
vines in the branches overhead. That one of 
them should have descended upon his sconce, 
just at that moment, was something of a coin- 
cidence, but nothing more; and the humble 
assurances, and (he submission and very re- 
gretful demeanour of our wood-cutter, served 
to mollify the w rath of the baron. When he 
became quieted, he remembered tho taste of 
the liquor with which he had been allowed 
only to wet his throat, and was reminded that 
it was gratefully pleasant, of a nutty flavour, 
slightly sweet, and somewhat oleaginous. 
What could it be? He determined to taste 
ugain, and ugain resorted to the calabashes. 
This time, however, the result was not so satis- 
factory ; and he dropped the calabash as soon 
as he had swallowed. The liquor was now of a 
nauseous bitter. Unfortunately, with the most 
pleasant recollections of his previous taste, 
and, resolved not again to bo disappointed, 
he had eagerly gulped an entire mouthful. 
The result was such a spluttering and spit- 
ting, such a coughing, and such contortions, 
on the part of the nobleman, that Larkins was 
fain to lay down the axe, and yield himself up 
entirely to luughtcr. But he dured not. Ho 
was too greatly in awe of the dignitary. 
What, however, he dared not do, was done 
w itli impunity by his double. Such a chuck- 
ling ensued throughout the forest, seeming, in 
a sudden, to arise from every possible quarter, 
that the Landgrave recoiled in horror. 

“ What docs it mean, Larkins ? ” 

“ Ah, Lord ! your honour, there’s no telling ! 
These arc mighty strange woods, I tell you ! 
They’ro full of spenits ! I hear ’em pretty 
often, with all sorts of noises.” 

Tho visit of tho Landgrave was not much 
prolonged after this. He paid Larkins a sum 
of money in gold, and hurriedly took liis leave. 
When he was gone, our woodman gravely ad- 
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dressed the stump at his left hand, while he 
indulged in a quiet chuckle also. “ Ah ! Moss- 
foot, but 'twos a sound whack you ’gin him, 
and the proud old Lucifer desorved it. He’s no 
feeling for a poor fellow. I’d like to lick him 


myself, but that’s unpossible, and I’m not Sony 
you ’gin it to liim !” The goblin chuckled 
in turn ; both parties were well satisfied and 
thut night the fiddle of Larkins sounded more 
lively in tho cars of Logoochie than ever. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
( Translated frwn the "Revue des Deux Mondca”) 


Is studying attentively tho history of Ger- 
many from tho time of Goethe and Hegel, the 
most obvious feature which arrests our atten- 
tion is the feverish agitation manifested on 
various points by its intellectual and moral 
life. Goethe and TIegel — the one in the region 
of art, the other in the order of deep thought — 
represented, with a kind of majestic power, 
the course of tho German mind during more 
than half a century. This course, originated 
by such a man ns Lessing, and guided by flic 
most dariug minds, in an ugc of scepticism 
and innovation, was not accomplished without 
doing \ iolencc to many creeds, without de- 
stroying numerous customs, formerly the charm 
and honour of this country. Goethe’s impas- 
sible serenity, Hegel’s almost familiar tranquil- 
lity, concealed these changes in the national 
genius, and public feeling reassured by the 
calmness of its leaders uppeared also deter- 
mined to banish all thought of alarm. On 
their death, a sudden change took place : the 
generation which they hud brought up soon 
protested impatiently against the cold and cir- 
cumspect gravity of their fathers ; the veil fell, 
the mists were dispelled, and it was soon dis- 
covered thut a new Germany had sprung into 
existence. 

What was to he tho character of the new 
Germany? This wan a question to which she 
herself could not give a very definite reply. It 
was evident to all that she w r as about to issue 
from tho regions of abstraction, and step into 
the real w r orld. A transformation oi 'this na- 
ture required the aid of years, and could only 
produce its proper fruits and accomplish its 
work without destroying the essential tradi- 
tions of a great people, by gradual and slow 
development. Yet the most legitimate revo- 
lutions are not those which most implicitly 
obey tho dictates of reason. In this trans- 
formation, undertaken so hastily, how many 
were tho precious treasures destroyed by ruth- 
less hands ! how numerous tho venerable 
souvenirs insultingly consigned to oblivion! 


Every tiling that impeded tho march of tho 
innovators was numbered among the antiqui- 
ties of a bygone age, and these edifices of 
philosophy and art, these temples reared, as 
wiitli the Latin pool, by the noble scicnco of 
sages, 

" Edita doetrina sapientum tompla serena,” 

strewed the soil with their ruins. Hence tho 
peculiar aspect of German literature during tho 
last twenty years ; hence tho singular confu- 
sion in which the most opposite inspirations, 
the great and tho mean, the serious and tho 
frivolous, the true and the false, in vain aspire 
to impracticable harmony. Tho past illu- 
mines the present with its lustre ; tho loftiest 
poetry is frequently found united to tho most 
ordinary thoughts; ideal reveries are asso- 
ciated with the most unblushing materiality ; 
— in a word, the most singular and inde- 
lible marks of connection subsist between 
ancient Germany and the Germany of our own 
day, which so determinately renounces its 
ancestors. Treasures of olden times, although 
insultingly dissipated, or employed for ignoble 
purposes, arc continually to bo met with; and 
the atheist is heard speaking tho language of 
the jjriest. Extraordinary collection of simi- 
larities and contrasts! One may reasonably 
expect to meet w r ith remarkable peculiarities 
in such a period. If it cannot boost of unity, 
it will at least bo distinguished by variety ; in 
order to describe it, wc must not only produce 
one or other of its poets, but we must instance 
the restless grief of some, the venomous satire 
of others, and the laborious efforts of all ; we 
must summon, one by one, numerous characters 
which bear no resemblance one towards an- 
other. 

Nevertheless, there is a writer who appears 
to comprise in his own person the agitation of 
the lust twenty years — in whom all dissimi- 
larities appeared to be combined. Ho is gifted 
with the most fertile imagination, with singular 
talent for poetry and satire, and with a vigor~ 
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ous intellect 'peculiarly] qualified for tho posi- 
tion which he occupies. Neither the philosophy 
nor poctiy of the preceding ago arc unknown 
to him : ho comprehends all the problems of 
science, he possesses all the treasures of art, and 
merrily bears the artillery of ancient Germany 
in the midst of tho revolutionary expeditions 
of an emancipated generation. None but 
himself could thus smile in the midst of 
ruins. With infantine cruelty, with sadness 
mingled with indifference, he appears to de- 
light in raising flowers on the field of deuth — 
flowers lovely, yet em]x>isoncd! Perfumes of 
every species there meet, and are united, und it 
is impossible to inhale them without expe- 
riencing at once pleasure and sorrow. Is he 
sad ? Is he joyous ? Is it the triumph of the 
free-thinker that sparkles in his gaiety ? Is it 
the melancholy of the disappointed poet that 
lies concealed under the mask of irony P Doubt 
on this point is indeed permissible — or rather, 
we may affirm, that these two opposite senti- 
ments form in him an union w hich composes 
the very originality of his works. It is assur- 
edly the free-thinker who makes the haughty 
declaration : — “ I have never considered poetry 
as aught but a sacred toy, a means consecrated 
to a divine end. Whether my songs arc praised 
or blamed, it matters little tome ; place a sword 
on my grave after my decease -yes, a sword l 
for I have ever been a good soldier in the w ar 
of deliverance for the human race.” Hut the 
poet is no less sincere when he exclaims : — 
“ My poem is the dream of a summer’s night ; 
it has no object, like life, like love!” Or, 
again : — “ I am the last songster in the bound- 
less and vernal forests of romance.” Unite 
these two opposite ideas ; picture the harmony 
which theso contrasts, when blended, w ill pro- 
duce; form a complete being of this vuliant 
free-thinker and this poet enamoured of his 
fancy, and you will have the representative of 
the period that succeeded Goethe and Hegel ; 
you will have the author of the llcisebildv.r and 
tho Book of Sony s, the author of Atta- Troll 
and the Itomanccro — tlie brilliant, the fanciful, 
the incomprehensible Heinrich Heine. 

We have now an opportunity of appreciating 
the complete works of Herr Heine. Formerly, 
amidst tho brilliant productions of an inex- 
haustible imagination, and tho various parts 
acted by the humorist, criticism nuturally he- 
sitated in passing an opinion; it could but 
follow the rapid flight of his imagination, mark 
the phases of his evolutions, and indicate the 
connection of tho poet’s writings with the 
times in which they were composed, and tho 
influence he designed them to exercise. Hen- 


rich Heine has now completed tho circle of his 
poetry, his entire works aro before us, and we 
can, as it were, cause his whole life to pass in 
review before our eyes. His life has been ono 
continued act of homage to fancy ; it will end 
as it commenced, with the charming gaiety 
and poetic aspirations of youth. In vain have 
years succeeded years — in vain has agonising 
and relentless suffering placed her leaden 
hands on his winged fancy — imagination has 
triumphed and soared “ to the heights that over- 
look creation.” Hchold him on his sick couch ; 
admire his pensive and intelligent countenance, 
which testifies at once to physical suffering and 
mental tranquillity! The delicate and inte- 
resting features, the faint smile of tho lips, the 
half-closed eyes, bear undeniable marks of 
impassible calmness, of tho triumph of humour 
over the most cruel sufferings that fall to the 
lot of niun. 

The scholastic terms, sensuality and spi- 
rituality, appear to be incorrectly applied in 
connection with him. The soul of his poetry 
is, strictly, neither ideal enthusiasm, nor love 
of material beauty, but humour — humour! 
that literary mysticism peculiar to the north ; 
fanciful garb of intelligence, concealing grief 
beneath joy, and tenderness beneath jest; dc- 
licuto irony, establishing itself on the highest 
pinnacles of thought, and clothing the uni- 
verse in its all comprehensive soft veil ; sport- 
ing playfully with heaven and earth, with tho 
real as well as tho ideul. 

As we found Heinrich Ticino fivc-and- 
twenty years ago, when w r riting the satirical 
pages of the llamihildcr — young, fearless, at 
once joyous and sad — the very samo do we 
now find him, triumphing over grief by poetry, 
und inditing the brilliunt stanzas of tho Ito- 
manccro. 

Heinrich Heine was born on the banks of 
tho Rhine, in the city of Dusscldorf. Tho 
date of his birth has not hitherto been rightly 
ascertained by his biographers: they almost 
all assign it to 1800; the real date is 1799. 
The following lines which ho has given to 
satisfy our curiosity, will furnish not only tho 
definitive solution of a doubtful question, but 
also additional information respecting tho 
mind of tho poet : — 

“ My health is too delicate at present to permit 
me to furnish you with notes ; I can merely inform 
you that the date of my birth lias not been cor- 
rect! y stated in the biographies you may havo seen 
of me. This inaccuracy, 1 confess, between our- 
selves, arises from an error voluntarily committed 
in my favour, at the time of the Prussian invasion, 
to withdraw mo from the service of his Majesty the 
King of Prussia. Since that period, all our family 
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archives have been destroyed in various conflagra- 
tions, at Hamburg. On consulting the register of 
my baptism, I find indicated as tho date of my 
birth, December 12, 1799. • Tho most important 
part is .that I was bred and born on the banks of 
the Rhino, where, at tho age of sixteen, I composed 
a poem on Napoleon. You will find it in the Buck 
der Lieder , under the title of Leu Deux (frevadiers. 
It will show you how ardently l then worshipped 
the Emperor. My ancestors belonged to the Jew- 
ish faith ; I was never proud of this origin, noither 
have I over boasted of being a Lutheran, ulthough 
I belong to the evangelical faith as sincerely as the 
most devout among my enemies at Berlin, who 
always censure mo for want of religion. I was hu- 
miliated at being compelled to acknowledge myself 
a mere human being ; for Hegel’s philosophy lmd 
made me think myself a god. How proud was 1 of 
my divinity ! What an exalted idea J had of my 
greatness 1 That was a glorious period. Alas ! it 
is long since passed, and I cannot think of it without 
sadness, now that I am miserably stretched oil my 
couch, and my disease is inuking tearful progress.” 

This melancholy cheerfulness and innocent 
playfulness, which even on his death-bed, 
have not forsaken him, have been from child- 
hood the peculiar characteristics of lioinricli 
lleine. Add to these a brilliant imagination, 
which lie bus ever most implicitly obeyed, and 
you will have a picture of this charming poet. 
Ilis irony, whenever he does not do violence to 
his nature, is not that injurious sarcasm which 
infects and withers everything; it is n sympa- 
thetic irony, if we may ho permitted to asso- 
ciate two such words. He collects a thousand 
different ideas; he yields to opposite senti- 
ments; then he confronts and satirizes them — 
but how delicate is his satire! or, if it be 
irritated and hitter, how much of tenderness 
and compassion for mankind docs it conceal ! 
"When, in liis childhood, he wus reading- the 
adventures of JDon Quixote, lie frequently wept 
from anger at finding the valiant knights 
heroism so pitifully rewarded. not 

this childish anger, and, despite the opinion of 
the world, despito even the lamentable faults 
of the author, believe that there is often much 
Don Quixotism in his wildest flights. Tic also 
relates, that at the Franciscan convent of Dus- 
scldorf, where he passed his earliest years, ho 
used to gaze with pious awo upon a large 
wooden figure of Christ, the mournful features 
of whose countenance filled his lieart with 
anguish. From that time, to tho period of the 
philosophic conferences at Berlin, when ho 
adopted Hegel’s opinions, he opened his heart 
to numerous conflicting influences ; and, strange 
as it may appear, it was precisely this open 
and generous disposition of his mind that fed 
his gaiety. Wliat would have been to others 
a source of serious reflection, became to him 
the aliment of ceaseless irony. Wc may ima- 


gine what such irony comprises, and how pain- 
fully the ideas, emotions, and systems of the 
most agitated of ages arc blended in his joyous 
satires. Ho is suffering himself, but humour 
alleviates his pain. In the midBt of the cruelty 
for which we censure him — in the midst of the 
temerity which has contributed in so large a 
measure to alienate him from his country, an 
attentive observer will always discover in his 
work evidences of natural tenderness. Ho 
possesses sympathies which he seeks in vain 
to conceal ; he comprehends the peculiar genius 
of every age. Antiquity and the middle ages 
— Jews, Greeks, Christians — ho loves them all, 
and satirizes them all equally. In the midst 
of the accents of his ironical voice, listen atten- 
tively and you will be surprised by tones of 
singular sweetness, these are caused by the 
recollections of childhood recurring to the 
mind whcii least anticipated. When ho ridi- 
cules the ancient customs of his native land, he 
does it with infantine grace, by repeating the 
songs of his nurse ; and when he ventures to 
attack, under the name of Hegel’s philosophy, 
tho most sacred of all creeds, lie will yet re- 
member the crucifix of the Franciscan convent, 
and the tearful eyes which were so earnestly 
fixed on him. 

On leaving the Franciscan convent of Dus- 
seldorf, where ho had been instructed during 
his childhood, he entered the public school of 
that town, and a few years after, in 1819, 
commenced the study of jurisprudence, at the 
university of Bonn. After remaining two 
years in that city, he proceeded to Goettingue 
and thence to Berlin, where, under the tuition 
of Hegel, he devoted himself especially to phi- 
losophical science. When scarcely twenty-two 
years of age, lie was associated with all those 
men of Berlin who were renowned for literary 
labours. Hegel, the jurisconsult Edward Gans, 
the talented writer Varnhagcn d’Ense and his 
celebrated wife llalicl, the great philologist 
Franz Bopp and the poet Chamisso, were the 
patrons of this young man, who had already 
distinguished himself by his resolute inde- 
pendence and sparkling humour. 

At Berlin, II. Heine also met with a writer 
well known in Germany, both by his curiouB 
dramas and the eccentricity of his life — namely, 
Grabbe. H. Heine lived in intimate friend- 
ship with the unhappy poet, whose wild fancy 
formed so striking a contrast to the phlegmatic 
temperament of the inhabitants of Berlin. 

Louis Bocmc, the talented civilian, like 
Heine, enjoyed the friendship of tho literati of 
Berlin ; hut all that he remarked in this choice 
circle was the operation of the intellectual 
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powers, the victories of tho mind ; as to philo- 
sophy itself, he was indifferent. Thus, of these 
two romarkable men, tho most serious and 
most rigid in his principles has ever enter- 
tained an aversion to those systems of meta- 
physics so dear to the German nation ; whilst 
he, on the contrary, who has been censured for 
the frivolity of his caprices, was once hope- 
lessly buried in the abstruse problems of moral 
philosophy. Marks of these studies are fre- 
quently to be fouud in his writings — even in 
the most brilliant and lively. Thus the irony 
of Heinrich Heine is much more bold and com- 
prehensive than that of Louis Boerac, thus 
he can sport with the universe, and thus the 
alarming doctrines of his master have furnished 
an inexhaustible provision for his imagination. 
Think not that even ull the formulas of llegcl’s 
philosophy had power to chain his fancy ; for 
whilst the master was introducing his pupil 
to his arcana, the poet forgot not his work. 
The pupil of Berlin’s great philosopher had 
just published his first verses, those which, 
under the title of Jtnu/e Leiden , form the com- 
mencement of the lirndc of Sovtjs. Two years 
later, in 1823, appeared another collection 
containing two dramas — Almanzor and Rat- 
cliff— which were acted on the stage and re- 
ceived veiy unfavourably. A lyric poem, under 
the title of Intermezzo , was inserted between 
these two dramatic pieces, which, notwith- 
standing their ill-success, aie lar from con- 
temptible. 

In 1825, appeared the til's t volume of the 
Reisehilder , (Pictures of Journeys,) which 
signalized tho young poet as the leader in a 
literary revolution. 

The Burk der Lieder and tho Reisehilder, 
are, both in poetry and prose, the commence- 
ment of a new era in German letters. These 
two works lead the van, and complete each 
other; they are inseparable. In the Reise- 
bildcr appeared, for the first time, many of the 
most beautiful pieces with which the Buck der 
Lieder is enriched; and in the Buck der 
Lieder the author sings the brilliant and hu- 
morous poem on w hich the Reisehilder forms so 
admirable a commentary. 

How magnificent a poem is this ! "What ex- 
quisite rhythm! What power of language 
docs it contain ! At times it is pluintivc as the 
voice of a suffering child; at others it is sonorous 
as the clarion of war ; and again it resembles 
a voice from the infernal regions. Tho book 
commences with the sorrows of a young heart 
tried, at the age of twenty years, by the 
bitterest grief. Ho loved, and believed him- 
self loved ; but she to whose charms he had 


surrendered his heart become the bride of 
another. 11 Do you know' the old song P ” asks 
the poet, “ do you know the old song which 
so many hearts have sung P ” Thus ho com- 
mences; and tho old song, the monotonous 
lament, becomes animated and vigorous in his 
stanzas, so full of pathos. At a later period, 
ho will avenge himself by satire; at present, 
lie seeks not to conceal his sorrow, and his 
grief is so sincere, his style so pure, and the ima- 
gery he employs so touching and suitable, it is 
impossible not to he affected. 

The following ballads — Don Ramiro , Lcs 
Deux Frcrcs , and Les Grenadiers — ore earn- 
ests of tho future greatness of the poet j they 
arc bold sketches mado during the intervals of 
suffering. After these, he again returns to 
the melancholy subject by w r hich ho com- 
menced, and in a scries of poems, entitled • 
Intermezzo , he continues the description of his 
grief. This inimitable composition consists of 
sighs, tears, mournful dreams, and, at times, 
even of cries realized, if wc may so speak. It 
is truly an extraordinary production — a dia- 
mond of tho tirst water — nothing more perfect 
in the whole range of poetry can be conceived. 
There is nothing harsh or dissonant in tho 
accuracy of liis measures; for accuracy is 
united with the most touching sweetness, and 
the most melodious tones. It would be impos- 
sible even for the most talented interpreter to 
clollic these powerful and lovely images in 
any other idiom : the Lieder of Schubert alone 
can convey the same idea of utter desolation 
and misery by a few rapid passages. Instead 
of launching forth into invectives, instead 
of reproaching her w ho has broken his heart, 
he seeks only to tranquillize liis grief. He 
nurses it tenderly, w ith singular care ; ho sings 
to himsclil; lie relates dreams, and summons 
before his mind’s eye countless images of un- 
paralleled loveliness. What mother could in- 
vent more soothing language to comfort her 
newly-born, weeping babe? Yet, under the 
infantine harmony of this lament, his grief is 
still perceptible ; anu the contrast between the 
words and sentiments is painfully touching. 
Nevertheless, tho beauty of the poem is tri- 
umphant ; we follow the writer throughout his 
reverie; we do not refuBO the bitterness so 
poetically veiled; when suddenly wo are 
awakened by tho piercing cry ; — 

“ How can’st thou sleep in tranquillity, knowing 
that I am yet alive! My dormant anger will 
shortly awake, and I will cast off my fetters. 

“ K no west thou the old song of the young man 
who, after death, comes at midnight to seek bis 
beloved one, and drags hor to the bottom of tho 
grave 1 
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“Believe me, oh, beauteous child! oh, won- 
arously lovely child 1 1 am yet living, and am more 
powerful than all the dead united.” 

It is no longer the author of the Intermezzo 
who thus speaks ; it is the author of a new 
series, entitled Ileimkchr (The Return). The 
poet, after his journeys, returns to the scenes 
of his former sufferings ; he is still sad, still 
broken-hearted, but on the present occasion ho 
attempts not to calm his feelings. The uni- 
verse has lost the beauty whose praises lie once 
sung ; broken vows, wounded affections have, 
by their dull glimmer, revealed to his disen- 
chanted eyes all the miseries of human kind, 
lie plunges himself in the de epest ubyss 
of melancholy and exults in the mournful 
images then presented \o his mind. No order, 
no Law can he discover; but everywhere evil, 
everywhere impotence or contradiction, every- 
where “the iron)' which God lias placed in his 
universe, and which the great poet of Don 
Quixote has imitated in his.” 

This series of bitter stanzas forms the centre 
of the Buck dcr Linder ; it is like a volcanic 
eruption taking place between the confiding 
youth of the uuthor and the experience which 
is on the eve of avenging itself. The union 
of sadness and anger, of departing serenity 
and awakening irony, is truly remarkable. 
The subdued lament of the Intermezzo is suc- 
ceeded by indignant words and gloomy images, 
united at intervals to humour, although as yet 
it is but melancholy humour. 

In the second part of the Buck dor Liedcr, 
the poet appears to he employed only in refuting 
the iirst ; having been deceived himself, he de- 
lights iu endeavouring to prevent others from 
believing and trusting. Heavenly joy no 
longer gladdens his heart, therefore will lie 
sing the calamities of nature, the dark night 
of the world. How frightful is the inspiration 
by which he is possessed, when he represents 
the gods of the heathen world devastating the 
Christiun paradise ! Irrational deities, like a 
horde of Huns, fall upon the guests of the 
divine city hymned by Dante. Tlie tents of 
Jehovah are now destroyed; the stars are 
but dust driven by the wind; the satellites 
of jthc god Thor, the deformed dwarfs, and 
hideous kubofds fall upon the holy an gels 
and tear off their silken wings. “ My good 
angel ! ” exclaims the poet ; “ alas ! I saw my 
good angel destroyed by a 7cobold f then all was 
over; heaven and earth formed but one im- 
mense ruin, and chaos reappeared.” These 
wild effusions arc succeeded by several charm- 
ing ballads, some of which are little dramatic 
scenes illumined, os it were, by meridian 
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| brightness, such as Dona Clara and Al- 
manzor ; others are Catholic legends which 
wo might almost believo to have been borrowed 
from the collection of Wundcrhom, as Le 
PtHerinage de Kevlaar ; others again are 
magnificent poems inspired by the mountains 
of the Harz, or* by the glorious spectacles of 
the northern seas. Yet be not deceived, this 
new inspiration will grow bolder every minute. 
Whether ho is singing the praises of the proud 
Dona Clara whom the son of the rabbi of 
Salamanca seduced ; whether, in tho extraor- 
dinary ballad of Almanzor t lie is casting 
down the thousand columns of the mosque of 
Cordova, which he represents ns indignant at 
having been convert ed into a cathedral, and 
having been so long used for the “odious wor- 
ship of the Christians ; ” or whether, at last, 
enveloped in the mists of the Baltic, ho sud- 
denly remembers “ tlie gods of Greece,” and 
taking their cause in hand, being annoyed by 
their defeat, he defies Jehovah and Christ ; his 
rebel spirit is ever adding new fuel to its vehe- 
mence; his imagination is still loosening its 
letters with warlike impiety. He docs not 
employ invectives, but makes use of an union 
of anger and tenderness. Even when he ap- 
pears to lead ull tho vanquished systems of re- 
ligion to the assault of Christianity, when, like 
the dark companions of the gods of tho Edda, 
he seeks to disperse the tents of the Almighty, 
some latent sentiment is still in operation 
tempering the violence of his words. Unex- 
pected changes arc sometimes to be found in 
liis writings ; thus, in the scries entitled Nord - 
sec (the north sea) immediately alter the poeti- 
cally wild stanzas of which we have been 
speaking, ho w rites those fine verses entitled 
Peace. 

“ Tho sun surrounded by clouds was shining in 
the heavens. The sea was calm, J was seated by 
the rudder of the hark, lost in thought and in 
dreams. As I bat there, half awake and half sleep- 
ing, 1 saw Christ, the Saviour of tlie world, clothed 
in a v kite, flowing garment ; of colossal stature, ho 
Vas walking on the sea and land, lie extended his 
hands in the attitude of blessing over earth and 
ocean, whilst his head reached unto tho heavens. 
Like a heart in his bosom lie wore the sun, the red, 
flaming sun ; and this flaming sun poured forth 
tho ra)H of his grace, his lovely, blessed light, which 
illumined and renewed the universe. 

Sounds of bells, sounds of mirth und festivity, 
echoed from all parts ; soft sounds which, like tho 
swans harnessed with garlands of roses, appeared 
to loud tho vessel gliding on the waves ; yes, they 
joyfully led the bark to the verdant bank, where 
man dwells in tho vast town of noble towers. 

“ 0 miraculous peace ! How calm was the town I 
No longer was heard the confused murmur of tlie 
buby and tumultuous crowd. In the beautiful 
streets walked men, clothed in white garment^ 
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and bearing palms in their hands. Whenever two 
of them met, they regarded each other with looks 
of sympathetic joy. Influenced by love, and having 
their hearts filled with tenderness and generosity, 
they kissed each other on the forehead, then turned 
their eyes towards the flaming heart of, Christ, 
whose red blood fell upon the earth in rays of re- 
conciliation and grace, and thrice happy, they ex- 
claimed, Blessed be Jesus Christ ! ” 

But it may be asked, is not this majestic nnd 
lovely picture merely produced in order to 
bring out in stronger relief the poem conse- 
crated to the gods of Greece ? Although this 
mode of proceeding is by no meuns unusual 
with H. Ilcine, we cannot think he has employed 
it in the present instance. Every species of 
emotion found a place in his heart. Sincere 
when ho wrote Almanzor and The Gods of 
Greece he doubtless was, and not less so is he 
when he sings of the heart of our Saviour enve- 
loping the world in its rays, and reconciling 
mankind to God. Forget not that his irony 
possesses a sympathizing character, especially 
before it became habitual to him, during the 
period in which it was merely the voice of 
youthful grief. These noble verses on Peace 
urc like u pause in his delirium; and then the 
delirium recommences in a loftier strain, and 
not only the worship of Christians, hat nil re- 
ligions, all systems of philosophy, ull doctrines 
fall under the lash of the pitiless satirist, when, 
in the cave of the Rathskeller of Bremen, he 
shows to us the whole uni.ersc staggering 
from inebriety, and the 14 great spirit,” by the 
light of his red face which bom's undeniable 
marks of intemperance, illumining this merry 
chaos. 

It is difficult to describe the impression pro- 
duced in Germany by this extraordinary com- 
position. Everything was comprised in the 
Rack dor Lieder; tenderness and fury, sub- 
mission and revolt, the sublime and the ludi- 
crous. At first we believed wo were listening 
only to the tender confessions of a young heart, 
and soon tho most sacred things, the topics 
most revered by mankind, became the play- 
thing of this irritated child. His voice in- 
creased in force, his anger rose by degrees, like 
the waves of the north sea, and irony attained 
unto formidable proportions. No author since 
the time of Goethe had displayed so much vigour 
and beauty in the lyric art. To the childlike 
sweetness of Novalis and the irresistible power 
of Goethe, he united the boldness of an ago 
that had broken its last fetters. The connect- 
ing link of all these things was the passion of 
the poet, that agitated, uncontrolled passion, 
which produced tears or smiles, which cither 
enraptured or irritated. Not a man, from the 


dogmatizing philosopher on the rostrum, to the 
dreamer wandering in the gladeB of tho forest, 
could remain indifferent to poetry of this nature. 

The Reisebilder created no less sensation. 
Here the author abandons the visionary world ; 
it is no longer in the realms of the ideal that 
he wields his revolutionary sword, but in the 
very heart of the real world. Germany was, 
at that time, the victim of a species of languor ; 
the patriotic excitement of 1813, betrayed by 
the sovereigns who had reaped benefit from it, 
had given place to tho deepest dejection. 
Everything languished, literature and politics, 
poetry and prose. The great Goethe still ruled 
the world of art j but lie was no longer the re- 
presentutive of his age. # The school of romance, 
whence issued so many delightful i>octs, was 
then doing ponnnee in the cloister ; Clement of 
lirentano had retired into concealment, and the 
aged Goerrcs was expiating the temerity of his 
youth in Munich. Ceremonious gravity, pe- 
dantic learning, want of intellect, this was all 
that Germany could boast at the period of the 
restoration. A young man issues from Berlin, 
v here lie has been living in intimacy with tho 
great men w ho still remain in Germany ; he 
wanders over hills and valleys, visits the moun- 
tains of the llarz, traverses the German 
countries, and resides for a time in Tuscany ; 
at every step he meets with subjects for medi- 
tation, nnd his thoughts travel far more quickly 
than the boat or vettnrino in which lie is 
journeying. They are not confined to Goet- 
tingue, Munich, or Florence ; the Whole human, 
race, the middle ages, the revolution, the pre- 
sent and the past, the present in particular, 
are included in the satire of tho hostile hu- 
morist. A race on the summits of the Brocken, 
ail evening passed in conviviality with a party 
of students, the meeting with some English 
tourists, a cemetery, a museum, a passing cloud, 
a newspaper lying on a table in tho hotel, the 
most trivial incident escapes not his irony. In 
his native land, questions relating to public 
affairs are always treated seriously and dif- 
fusely ; but lie invo’ ts the few words he em- 
ploys with greater vigour than whole volumes 
that have been previously written. Woe, to 
grave Germany, under her doctor's cap and 
gown ! Woe, to the ignorant clergy, tho in- 
fatuated aristocracy, the abstruse philosophers, 
when under the lash of his satire. 

The remarkable feature in Heine’s writings, 
that which imparts tho truly original charac- 
ter to all his works, is tho union of infantine 
delicacy with bold thoughts. lie speaks after 
tho manner of the old popular legends, at tho 
very time he is shaking the tree of the know- 
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lodge of good and evil, and causing innocent 
Germany to taste the bitter fruit thereof. 

The heiaebildcr owe their existence chiefly 
to a warm attachment to France, and the most 
exalted opinion of the grandeurs of the con- 
sulate and empire. This sentiment, which 
dates from a very early period in II. Heine’s 
life, gives evidence of singulur liberty of mind. 
In the midst of the legitimate revolt of the 
German nation against the Emperor Napoleon, 
and the attractions thus presented to youth, at 
the very time when Fichte was summoning 
his pupils to the war, when the lyre joined 
hand in hand with the sword, when llucckcrt, 
Arndt, and Schcnkendorf, ranged their verses 
in martial array; when Theodore Koenirrdied 
while singing la Chassc dc Lutsow , the youthful 
Heine was cherishing the warmest affection to 
Franco and its great emperor, and ull the al- 
lurements of the revolution originated by the 
universities, had not power for one moment to 
change his sentiments. From 1H1:| to 1815 
national enthusiasm continued to increase, and 
when Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo, 
Germany resounded with shouts of joy. In 
1815 also, at the very time of the triumph of 
the allied armies, the poet, at the age of six- 
teen only, produced his admirable piece, en- 
titled Les deux Grenadiers. Two grenadiers 
are returning from Russia, they hear the 
mournful tidings that the “ grande annee ” is 
defeated, and the emperor taken prisoner. 
The one is about to proceed on his journey in 
order to visit his w ife and children, the other 
finds his end upproucliiug, and thus addresses 
his companion : 14 If I die, take my body to 
France ; place the cross and the red riband on 
my breast, lay me with my gun in my hand 
and my sword by my side ; thus 1 shall wait 
in the tomb until I hear the roar of the cannon 
and the pawing of the war-horse. Then, when 
my emperor passes over my grave, I shall rise 
in full armour to defend the emperor, the 
emperor, the emperor ! ” 

Thus sang the young poet of Dussoldorf be- 
fore Beranger had written le Vie ax Drapeau, 
le Vieux Scrgcnt , h Cinq Mai , and les AW- 
renirs du Peuple. He w as, probably, at that 
time, the only being in Germany w T ho enter- 
tained such sentiments ; ten years later, when 
he published the Reiscbildcr , his boldness was 
not less great. The Teutonic feelings of 1813, 
bo successfully exerted against French in- 
fluence, were encouraged by authors of every 
school. The author of the Iteiscbilder attacked 
thifl blind patriotism, and these superannuated 
feelings of hostility. Read L'histoire du Tam • 
hour Lcgrand ; listen to the brave man instruct- 


ing tiie poet in the barracks of Dusseldorf. 
He describes the revolution to him merely by 
playing on the drum : by means of the dram 
he introduces him to the battles of the con- 
sulate, to tho triumphs of the empire. How 
vividly is everything presented to tho child’s 
mind by the sound of the drum! He had 
never clearly understood the taking of tho 
Bastilo : the drum is beaten, and he perceives 
the unanimous rising of France, and the aboli- 
tion of ancient social abuses. He could not 
understand tho part that Germany had acted 
with regard to Napoleon ; the drum sounds : 
“ dumm <hr mm /” (foolish ! foolish !) and every 
thing is made clear to him. Tho drum Bounds 
again ; the scene is Jena, now it is Austcrlitz ! 
Thus the cliild sees history unfolded by these 
mugic littlo sticks. He, himself, like tho 
drummer Lcgrand, sounded the charge in Ger- 
many. At the voice of his cheerful drum, 
the principles of ’89 extended to literature, 
the ghosts of the middle ages took flight, and 
the emperor, who had before been daily abused 
by the “ national party,” was now regarded by 
the Germans ns the precursor of modem times. 

The success of the Jleiscbilder was extraor- 
dinary. Whilst enthusiasm and anger were 
criticising the works of the humorist, whilst 
the literary world was panic-stricken, and 
great changes were taking place in it, the 
young poet was travelling in various parts of 
the continent, as well as in England; between 
the years 1820 and 1830, he visitod Great 
Britain and Italy, and added some curious 
chapters to his book, amongst others. The 
Ruths of Lucca and Nights at Florence. 
During the intervals of his journeys, he resided 
at Luncburg, Hamburg, Magdeburg, at which 
place he became intimate with Charles Jm- 
mermann, and at. Munich, where, with his 
friend Lindner, he published a newspaper, 
well known at the period, entitled Political 
Annals. The French revolution of July pro- 
duced the same impression upon tho satirical 
poet, as on the ardent mind of Louis Bocrne ; 
it had charms for both. When Louis Boerae 
crossed the bridge of Kehl, and entered France, 
he launched forth into wild effusions which 
his Letters have hut too fuithfully transmitted 
to us. He beheld the tricoloured flag on the 
frontier, and the red banner waving on the 
German territory. “ We will have but one 
colour,” exclaimed he, “ red! blood! blood! 
oh ! that I could one day write with blood-red 
ink!” We quickly perceived tho difference 
between these two warlike spirits. H. Heine 
is also infected by the fever of the moment, 
but his sentiments arc clothed in poetic images. 
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It may naturally be expected that this re- 
volutionary delirium will, on more than ono 
occasion, impede the flight of Ms imagina- 
tion; but we may feel equally certain that 
the fetters will be broken. “I am 'wild,” 
writes lie; “daring hopes aro rising within 
me, like a tree bearing golden fruit, whose 
branches shoot forth in every direction, and 
reach even to the clouds. Adieu, projects of 
rest ! I know now' wliat I wish to do, what I 
can do, and W’hat I ought to do. I am tho hoii 
of the revolution, and I will wear the arms my 
mother has blessed. Give me some flowers, I 
want to crown my head for a mortal combat ! 
my lyre, also ; give me my lyre, that I may 
sing a battle-song! I know words that re- 
semble flaming stars, words that would burn 
castles and illumine cottages. I know words 
that arc like poisoned arrows ; they will reach 
the seventh heaven, and transfix the hypocrites 
who conceal themselves under the holiest of 


holies ” How singular a medley of 

w'ords! This confusion, which is already a 
characteristic feature of II. Heine’s writing, 
will be found daily to increase. Generous 
hopes and impious expressions, enthusiasm 
and blasphemy will he curiously interwoven 
in all his productions, and the thoughtless will 
be fascinated. Let us henceforth be mistrust- 
ful, and beware leBt we bo deceived : hitherto 
the most lively sallies of tho poet have borne 
their corrective within them ; now, tho artless 
churm seems to have disappeared, his irony 
is no longer the sudden flight of a careless idea, 
sent forth by chance, and returning again to 
the point from wMch it started; thcro is some- 
thing constrained and premeditated in it ; the 
poet w hets it in anger. Let us exercise patience 
nevertheless, this delirium will last but for a 
time ; when the stormy period is passed, the 
demagogue will again become a poet, and oucc 
more enjoy his former tranquillity of mind. 


THE CAPTIVE CHIEFS OF MOUNT LEBANON;* 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 

MY MISSION TO EGYPT IN 1841. 

( r>y the Author of “ Jlauiuiscciices iu fti/eia” «0c. <bc.) 


THE FLAG UK SHIP. 

“ Truf\ I talk of dreams, 

Which are tho children of un idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but % ain fantasy, 

Which is as thin of substance as the air.” 

Shakes f> K mr. 

Having arrived at Alexandria, mid brought 
the mountain Chieftains of Lebanon Ihus far 
towards their native land, I now considered 
nil further difficulties at an end; in anticipa- 
tion, therefore, of shortly embarking with my 
charges, and making a speedy and pleasant 
voyago to Beyrout, I now quietly “ smoked the 
chibouque of satisfaction on the carpet of 
repose.” It so happened, however, that I had 
reckoned without my host. 

Commodore Napier — whom I informed of 
tho shameful treatment experienced by tho 
captive Sheikhs and Emirs, on their way from 
Sennoar — had taken precautions to insure them 
every comfort on their arrival at Alexandria, 
where they were — through his provident in- 
tercession — lodged and fed, in a manner more 
suitable to their rank and misfortunes than had 


* Continued from page 107. 


previously been the ease, during their late resi- 
dence at Cairo ; whilst, through the medium of 
the same channel, they were liberally supplied 
with clothes and other requisites, and had even 
a considerable sum of money placed at their 
command. 

It has been justly remarked, that theve is no 
diplomatist equal to a British man-of-war ; and 
whilst some of these eloquent and persuasive 
negotiators were at hand, everything had a 
promising appearance, and tho preparations 
for our departure went on, as the sailors say, 
“ with a will.” 

One of the Fas? ft’s steamers was to he plaerd 
at my disposal, and tho Commodore having 
seen, as he imagined, everything made square, 
departed with his squadron for Marmorico 
Bay. No sooner, however, W'as the British 
“ negotiator” out of sight, than all preparation 
for our departure appeared at oucc to come to 
a stand-still. The engines of the Egyptian 
steamer were suddenly found to he quite out of 
order, and it was stated it w'ould require several 
days to effect the requisite repairs. I patiently 
w aited the specified time, when it was next 
discovered that the vessel had sprung a 
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leak ; and I discovered, when too late, that 
French intriguo had been at work to thwart 
my proposed undertaking, and delay, or endea- 
vour entirely to prevent, my convoying back 
the mountain Chieftains to their respective 
homes. 

It may be askod : what could possibly havo 
been the object of this unlooked-for interference 
with tho Commodore’s design ? a design in 
itself, which — although partly dictated by po- 
licy — was, undoubtedly most charitable and 
humane. 

The reason of the opposition I then met 
with, although perhaps a mystery to tho un- 
initiated, was palpable to all such us happened 
to be versed in the politics of the East ; and its 
cause may be traced back as fur as Bonaparte’s 
expedition to Syria, in 1799. 

Nupolcon, whose prescient and eagle glance 
had, from the moment he turned his arms 
in this direction, embraced at once tho Cau- 
casus, tho southern frontier of liussia, and 
even our remotest possessions in the East: 
that glance had at once fixed the Taurus and 
tho Lebanon to be — the one a natural barrier 
against the encroachments of the Czar, the other 
the gateway opening, through Persia, a path- 
way to tho golden regions of Hindostan. 
Alexander the Great had, with a handful of 
Macedonians, conquered all the intervening 
countries, crossed the Indus, and next defeated 
tho most powerful monarch of the East. Why, 
therefore, should Napoleon Bonaparte, with— 
ns was then supposed — the finest troops in the 
world, not be able to carry u smilar project 
into effect ? The conqueror of Italy pronounced 
his “Open sesame” before the gates of Acre ; 
but our gallant countryman, Sir Sidney Smith, 
was there, told him there was no “ thorough- 
fare” that Avuy, and Napoleon was thus unex- 
pectedly checked in his first great stride to- 
wards the East. 

Tho successful defence of Acre, and the con- 
sequent retreat of the French urmy, arrested 
Napoleon’s ambitious projects in the East ; but 
tho French have, nevertheless, from that period, 
been unceasing in their endeavours to establish 
and maintain their influence amongst the moun- 
tain tribes of the Lebanon — a design which 
has been greatly facilitated from the circum- 
stance of the greater part of the population 
being Christians, and acknowledging the sway 
of Home; a circumstance which the pious 
Bourbon successors of Bonaparto had never 
failed likewise to turn to good account, 
r Such was the stato of tho “ Mountain ” — os 
the Lebanon is called par excellence — when 
the conquests of Ibrahim Pasha turned tho j 


| eyes of the European powers towards the East, 
and caused the presence of those powerful 
French and English fleets, which, during the 
summer of 1839, were anchored in Busseekah 
Bay, at the entranco of tho Dardanelles. 

Meanwhile the victorious Ibrahim continued 
to advance on the capital of tho Turks; the 
“ integrity” of the Ottoman empire was con- 
sidered to be in danger, and those decisive steps 
were then taken by tho united powers, which 
led to hostilities against Egypt; in which the 
French not only declined to take a part, but, 
for a moment, appeared irresolute whether or 
no they would side with Mehcmct Ali, and 
desolate tho world with all the horrors of a 
European war. The whole of Syria had, after 
the capture of Acre by the Egyptians, in 1832, 
fallen under the sway of Ibrahim Pasha, and 
his administra tion of the regions of tho Lebanon, 
had in particular, been cruel and tyrannical in 
the extreme. Tho mountain tribes of every 
sect — Maronites and Druses, Christians and 
idolaters — were, one and all, most eager to bo 
rid of their oppressors ; and when Commodore 
Napier landed at Djouni Bay, and advanced 
\\ ith an Anglo-Turkish force into their country, 
the hardy mountaineers eagerly flocked around 
his standard, and followed him to tho heights 
of Boharsef, where he defeated tho Egyptians, 
drove Ibrahim Puslia from what was consi- 
dered an impregnable position, obliged him to 
retreat on Damascus, and thus added tenfold, 
to the great popularity he had already acquired. 
The name of the “ Komodor-cl-Kibir” * was 
enthusiast ically re-eelioed amidst the rocks and 
cruigs of the Lebanon ; and that of England 
became “exalted” ill tho “Mountain,” to the 
serious detriment of the previous influence of 
France, which had liitlicrto passively contem- 
plated the oppression to which the mountaineers 
had so long been helplessly exposed. 

The events then in occurrence were, of them- 
selves, sufficient to show the precarious nature 
of our overland communication with India, 
whilst the channel of that communication waa 
confined to Egypt, and liable at every moment 
to be occupied by the French. Commodore 
Napier, spite of the charge of 11 want of discre- 
tion,” which has subsequently been laid to his 
door, was quite “ discreet” enough to be fully 
aware of the importance of taking advantage 
of this opportunity to supplant French influ- 
ence in these rocky strongholds — destined, 
perhaps, to ho at some future period tho key- 
stone of our power in the East; nor did he 
leave any expedient untried in orderjto effect 

* The Arabic for w Great.” 
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this object; and so successful was he in his 
efforts to establish a popular feeling in favour 
of England, that he was not only adored by 
both Druses and Maronitcs, but had, strange 
to say, likewise managed to turn to account 
some of those Homan Catholic religious esta- 
blishments which swarm in the Lebanon, and 
whose inmates possess great influence over the 
rude and ignorant mountaineers. * 

It were perhaps well, and might perchance 
be turned to the future advantage of England, 
if our “discreet” rulers would, in their rela- 
tions with Syria, adopt some of tho precepts of 
the Commodore, and only bear in mind that 
the Turkish empire may one of these days be 
dismembered, Constantinople and the Caucasus 
in the power of Hussia, Egypt occupied by the 
French — and that Syria, tiie Lebanon, and the 
Euphrates may then possibly become the step- 
ping-stones to our possessions in the East. 

Ho this, however, as it may, such were the 
reasons — combined with the mil interest lie 
felt in behalf of his late gallant companions in 
anns — which gave rise to my mission to Egypt 
in quest of the captive mountain Chiefs : hence 
the cause of French intrigue, and their endea- 
vour to throw every difficulty in my way, in 
order that England might, if possible, he pre- 
vented from having the credit of performing un 
act which would still further enhance her lately- 
acquired popularity in the Lebanon ; and hence 
the unexpected prolongation of my stay at 
Alexandria after the departure of the Com- 
modore. 

This delay, sufficiently vexatious in itself, 
was rendered still more annoying by other 
concomitant circumstances, peculiar to tho 
locality where 1 was so provokingly detained. 

Hitherto, from my first arrival in Egypt, at 
the commencement of the year, the climate 

* Amongst these may be mentioned the Jesuit 
establishment at Hliekfaia, whose superior, l‘adro 
Hyllo, was so successful in stirring up the “ Moun- 
tain ” in our favour, incurring thereby to hucIi a 
degree the displeasure of France, that Louta Phi- 
lippe obtained from the court of Home his deposi- 
tion as superior of the Jesuits on Mount Lebanon ; 
and lie was consequently banished to Malta, ltyllo 
was by birth a Pole: lie had fought gallantly against 
Russian oppression in his country’s cause; and 
when that cause was lost, ho retired in disgust 
from the world, and became a disciple of Ignatius 
Loyola. The author of these pages” again, subse- 
quently, met Padre Hyllo, at the Propaganda 
in Home: his spirit was, however, of too ardent 
a nature to submit to the ordinary routine of a 
priestly life : lie volunteered to carry tho pre- 
cepts of Christianity into the far interior of Africa, 
where he ended hia career, being murdered by the 
barbarous natives of those distant and unknown 
regions bordering the “ White Nile.” 


had been delightM — in fact, one of the most 
delicious I had ever experienced in all my 
numerous wanderings, far and wide ; but, as 
the season advanced, the Simoon, or Desert 
wind, known there as the “ Khamsecn,” next 
cast its burning and noxious breath upon 
Egypt’s “ palmy land,” engendering, and ap- 
parently bringing.forth from the regions over 
which it swept, tho still more deadly and ter- 
rific “ Demon of the Plague.” 

« which soon cast, 

From its hot wing a deadlier blast, 

More mortal far, than ever came 
From the red desert's sands of flame, 

So quick, that every living tiling 
Of human shape, touched by his wing. 

Like plants, whero the * Ktiamsecn ’ hath past, 
At once falls black and withering.’’ 

The “ Hot Winds” of India, the “ Levanter” 
of Gibraltar, the “Sirocco” at Naples and 
Malta, are all sufficiently unpleasant, but none 
of these are t,o he compared, in their disagree- 
able and deleterious effects, to the much-dreaded 
“ Khamsecn,” which periodically sweeps over 
the land of the Phnmolis, and derives its name 
from the circumstance of being supposed to last 
for the jioriod of fifty days. 

When the “ Khamsecn” blows, body and 
mind appear to be equally prostrated in tho 
dust —or, more correctly speaking in the fine 
and almost invisible particles of sand — which, 
wafted from the interminable desert, on tho 
“ wings of the Simoon,” pervade every object, 
however carefully seemed. Shut doors and 
windows, close up every crevice you can sec, 
notwithstanding all the precaution you may 
take, furniture, tables, and flooring, in short, 
every tangible object, w ill nevertheless, be com- 
pletely covered with a fine, impalpable sand, 
which penetrates into your boxes and ward- 
robes, and will even find its way into tho 
works of your chronometer or your watch. 

This — us may well bo imagined — is dis- 
agreeable; but the “Khamsecn’ is a minor 
evil, and one unthought of, when — as is often 
the cose — it is th j forerunner of, and ushers in 
tho mysterious and dreaded visitation of the 
Plague. 

I shall say nothing on the origin and sup- 
posed causes of this fearful scourge — suffice it 
to observe, that on tho occasion to which I 
now allude, its presenco was first discovered 
shortly after my return to Alexandra with the 
exiled mountain Chiefs ; nor shall I ever forget 
the sensation I experienced of stupefaction, of 
horror, and of awe, when the fearful tidings 
were confirmed, announcing that tho destroy- 
ing demon actually soared above us and around, 
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■with the knowledge that a miserable death 
unavoidably awaited thoso on whom might 
fall the mysterious shadow of his poisonous 
wing! 

So much are we, in most instances, the 
children of custom and habit, that tliis rule 
'will apply even to our relations with that grim 
visitant called Death, to whom all must — in 
whatever form he may appear — sooner or later 
be introduced. Tho soldier and the sailor will 
sometimes view respectively, with comparative 
indifference, his approach, when home towards 
them on the field of battle, or in the whirlwind 
of the storm; tho Turk and the Egyptian, 
accustomed to the periodical appearance of the 
pluguc, armed, moreover, with their belief in a 
predestined fate — a firm reliance on their 
“ K. hi. smut” — can witness its approach with 
much more philosophy and resignation than 
most Europeans — I speak for myself us one — 
nor will I attempt to conceal that I heard of 
the actual presence of this fearful scourge with 
mingled feelings of horror, fear, uiid mental 
depression, which I cannot well describe, and 
could not then controul. 

Nor were the surrounding objects calculated 
to dissipate the unpleasant sensations, suggested 
by the announcement of the actual appearance 
of the plague. 

The lower class of the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria aro all crowded together in confined, 
loathsome, and filthy hovels, amongst which 
the pestilence soop raged with a fearful violence, 
which no precautionary measures could re- 
strain; and from amidst these Oolgotlias, ac- 
counts of honors were sometimes wafted, 
wilich were far from agreeable to “ ears jxjlite,” 
and ill-calculated to reconcile us (the small 
European portion of the community) to the 
unpleasant position in which wo were then 
placed. 

I must, in justice to the officials of Alex- 
andria, say, that notwithstanding the passive 
reliance which all good Mahometans are sup- 
posed to place in their “ Nussecb,” or predes- 
tined fate, no precautions were left untried to 
arrest the destroying evil in its fatal course. 
The Arab huts I have alluded to, were periodi- 
cally examined, and cleared of the infected, 
the dying, and tho dead; for it will scarcely 
be credited, that, to conceal the latter, (in order 
not to be themselves subject to the stringent 
rules enacted in such cases,) the survivors 
would often bury them around, cvcu it i their 
hovels, and under their very beds ; whilst from 
these shallow graves, human remains, in every 
state of decomposition and decay, would not 
un frequently be torn out, and exposed to sight, 
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by thoso lean, gaunt, and hungry troops of 
dogs, which act as scavengers, and infest the 
streets and purlieus of every eastern city. 

I had taken up my rcsidonco in a largo 
French hotel, situated in a fine, airy, open 
square, in the eastern, or European quarter of 
the town; tho windows of tho apartment I 
occupied commanded an unlimited view of tho 
bright blue expanse of tho Mediterranean Sea ; 
and here — when the official business of tho day 
was at an end, did I generally seclude myself, 
in order to escape tho unpleasant sights and 
sounds of death, which, even in this “Bel- 
gravia” of Alexandria, would occasionally 
offend the ear and eye. Nor was it possiblo, 
with every precaution I could adopt, to exclude 
unmistakcublc evidence of the fearful pestilence 
which raged around; sounds of lamentation 
and of woe w ould often, even in this seclusion, 
obtrude themselves upon the car, as the “ wil- 
wah,” or piercing cries of grief, shrilly uttered 
by the closely-veiled and phantom-likc-looking 
figures of the female mourners following cveiy 
successive corpse, but too plainly announced 
that “ Azraccl,” the grim angel of death, con- 
tinued still busily to ply his trade ! 

Anxious in every way to divert my thoughts 
from suck constantly-recurring and painful 
scenes, I asked mine host, if he had, or could 
procure me any hooks, w'hcrcwith to vrhilo 
uw r ay the dull and dreary hours, I then found 
to hung so heavily on hand. 

My worthy Boniface was not himself a 
reading man, but, having successfully applied in 
my behalf to an Italian adventurer, who hap- 
pened at the time to be his guest, ho brought 
me for perusal a copy of Boccaccio’s Decameron , 
which, by a strange coincidence, I opened at tho 
very passage descriptive of the Florence plague. 
With a morbid feeling, for which it is difficult 
to assign a cause, I continued to pore over this 
vividly horrible account, and which appeared 
to me so applicable to w'liat I then myself 
beheld, that I may perhaps be forgiven, if I 
here transcribe a few appropriate passages 
from this celebrated work. 

“ In the year 1348, a deadly pestilence — whether 
brought on by any particular revolution of the ce- 
lestial bodies, or in consequence of the anger of tho 
Almighty, aroused bj the iniquities of men — which 
hud appeared some years previously in the East, 
and, after causing unheard-of ravages in those 
parts, had gradually progressed towards the West, 
and at last showed itself in Florence, that most 
beautiful and perfect of all the cities of the Italian 
states. 

“ In spito of every precaution — such as cleansing 
the city from all filth and impurity, preventing tho 
admission therein of any diseased person, with 
many other precautionary measures of health — 
notwithstanding also the numerous religious pro- 
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cessions, and humble supplications offered up to the 
Almighty by revered ana holy persons— notwith- 
standing all this, from tho commencement of the 
spring in the aforesaid year, did this fearful inflic- 
tion exercise its influence in tho most fearful and 
miraculous way. 

“ In the East, one of tho mortal symptoms of this 
plaguo was a rush of blood from the nose of thh 
person who was attacked ; but, here, tho evidence 
of the disease first manifested itself by certaiu 
swellings, which appeared both in the male and fe- 
male sox, about tho groin, and under tho arm-pits, 
of the persons so attacked. 

“ These swellings assumed in some the size and 
shape of a common apple, in others that of an egg; 
soino were larger, and others smaller; and the 
swellings were generally known by tho name of 
‘ga>occioli.' The disease would next assume tho 
character of black or livid spots, showing them- 
selves sometimes on the arms, thighs, and other 
parts of tho body ; in some eases largo, and small 
in uutnbcr, in others quite the reverse; but irlwaus, 
like the ‘gavoccioli,’ prognosticating certain death. 

“ No precautions or medical treatment appeared 
to be of the least avail, for, whether it he that tho 
nature of the disease admitted of no cure, or that 
the doctors (of whom, besides regular practitioners, 
tho number had become very great, by many 
quacks, both men and women, having then under- 
taken the healing art) wi re ignorant of what that 
cure should bo, few patients ever recovered ; gene- 
rally speaking, about three da^s after the above- 
mentioned signs, falling victims to the disease, 
without fever or any other accident.’* 

Tho Florentine author continues most largely 
to descant oil the horrors lie then witnessed 
himself— details which it would be here un- 
pleasant to repeat, hut the account of which 
corresponds most, exactly with the appearance 
and symptoms of the plague at. the present day. 

One circumstance which he mentions is 
worthy of remark —namely, the liability to 
which even animals were exposed of being in- 
fected by the deadly contagion which then 
raged abroad. Boccaccio gives examples, in 
point, which he states to have himself beheld, 
and his assertions are corroborated by what 
other authors have advanced to the same effect ; 
in short, the pestilence which prevailed in Flo- 
rence in the year 1318 appears — save in being 
more intense — to vary in no respect from that 
which I witnessed at Alexandria a very few 
years ago. 

It may well be imagined that my anxiety to 
quit so unenviable a residence, to bid adieu to 
the “ land of the Pharaohs,” and to fulfil with- 
out further delay the object of my mission, was 
not a little increased by the existing state of 
affairs. I had no idea — if I could possibly 
avoid it — of becoming a martyr to what I con- 
sidered far worse than all the united “plagues” 
which desolated this land of bondage in the 
“ good olden times : ” in short, I began to en- 
tertain the greatest aversion to tako through 


this medium my departure from the world — a 
medium which I considered to be at once quite 
out of both the regular military and diplomatic 
line ; nor will I attempt to deny, that, whilst 
thus provokingly delayed in the midst of this * 
city of the dying and tho dead, I felt all the 
timo in a most confounded stew. All my most 
strenuous efforts to accelcrato our departure 
appeared, however, to be of no avail: the 
steamers — of wliich the viceroy had two or 
tlircc — were still reported to be unfit for sea ; 
one was leuky, and tho engines of the other 
had suddenly got out of repair. I had seen 
Mchcmet Ali on tho subject, and had had 
endless audiences with his prime minister, 
Boghos Bey, whoso kind regard for my welfaro 
would not suffer me on any account to expose 
my valuable life in ail unseaworthy craft. 

The Pasha listened to my representations 
with coolness, and replied to them, as I thought, 
with some little want, of civility: Boghos Bey 
— a plausible, oily, old Armenian, who spoko 
French like a Parisian, and appeared to follow 
Maeehiavelli's precept, that language was 
incant only to conceal our thoughts - — old 
Boghos Bey was always affable in the ex- 
treme ; lie granted me daily interviews ; sent 
his carriage to convey me to his residence ; 
always placed me in the seat of honour, on 
an ot toman, by his side ; his sherbet w as 
delicious | his coffee, pure Moclia; from a 
splendid amber-mouthed chibouque I in- 
haled the aroma of undeniable “Latakia;”* 
hut, amidst all this hospitality, he ever ma- 
nnged, with some fresh excuse, to delay the 
period w hen w e should embark ; — till, at last, 
losing all patience, I plainly told him I would 
stand no more humbug, and that if a vessel of 
some sort were not immediately got ready for 
the conveyance of my party to Bcyrout, I 
would start for Malta, by the steamer, which 
was to carry thither the expected Indian mail; 
and thcnco report tho whole transaction to my 
government, and likewise “tell the Commo- 
dore.” 

Next day I received a communication from 
“Monsieur lc Ministre” — as old Boghos was 
always styled — stating, that as it was found 
the repairs required by tho steamers would 
take a considerable time to effect, his Highness 
the Pasha had placed one of the corvettes of 
his fleet at my disposal, for the purpose of con- 
voying back the Syrian chieftains to Beyrout; 
and that this vessel would be ready to depart 
whenever I might please. As may readily be 


* Tho best tobacco of tho Levant comes from 
Latakia, in tho north of Syria. 
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imagined, I lost no time in getting the wliolo 
of my precious charges conveyed on board. 
Fortunately, they and their attendants had 
hitherto all escaped contagion from the “ pre- 
vailing epidemic;” and were, therefore, enabled 
— as far as we wero ourselves concerned— to 
obtain a clean bill of health, immediately 
weighed anchor, and soon got out to sea. 

The vessel which boro the “Emirs and their 
fortunes’' was a fine corvette, called the Tania , 
(from the namo of u town in the 1 )elta,) can*) ing 
24 guns, with a crew T of 140 men ; and, as my 
party consisted altogether of no less than 00, 
wo had consequently upwards of 200 souls on 
board. The commander, a Circassian, was a 
sharp fellow in his way, hut evidently knew 
little of his trade, as his first step was to con- 
sult me rclativo to our proposed course of navi- 
gation; and in short, lie appeared to consider 
me as do facto in command of the ship ; in 
which novel position, my scunty knowledge of 
nautical affairs was soon put to rather a severe 
and unpleasant test. 

Favoured by the “ Khamseen” — which, as it. 
swept over the “world of outers,” appeared 
gradually, as we increased our distance from 
Egypt’s low and sandy shores, to lose its 
fiery eharaet eristics, and to become a cool and 
pleasant breeze- -wo crowded on a press of 
sail. 

The white buildings of Alexandria — the few 
date-trees scattered along the line of unbroken 
and level coust-#the Host of windmills to the. 
westward of the town — Cleopatra's Needle-- 
the tall Pharos — Pompom’s Pillar —all classic 
relics of ancient times — these, and other fami- 
liar objects, wore fast sinking behind the 
w atery horizon ; and under such fin ourublc 
auspices we had every prospect of a pleasant 
and a speedy voyage. 

Fatigued with the unavoidable exertions I 
had had to undergo, under a broiling sun, 
during the earlier part of the day,! hud retired 
below to my cabin, to obtain a little repose, 
■when an unusual noise upon deck, and the 
sudden and violent heeling over of our cruft, 
plaiuly announced that something had' gone 
wrong. I mado instantly for the companion- 
ladder, but was nearly knocked down in my 
ascent, by the skipper, who was rushing dow n, 
post-haste, to tell me that we wero overtaken by 
a violent squal'l, and to receive my directions 
as to what was to be done. 

Fearful that in another minute we should be 
on our beam-ends, the only thing I could think 
of was to Bing out lustily to “ cut everything 
away.” This order was obeyed, and the vessel 
immediately righted, as the clouds of canvas 


she had been carrying, now streamed away to 
leeward, and fluttered wildly in the gale, 
which turned out to be only what is called by 
sailors a “white squall.” In less than five 
minutes it was all over, leaving me, no doubt, 
i* the eyes of our Egyptian crew, the credit of 
being the most expert of seamen, whoso skill 
liad saved the vessel, which now lay, heavily 
rolling in tho trough of a short bubbling sea, 
quite powerless and becalmed. 

Although the corvette was flush-decked, the 
after-part of her was covered in, and on a plat- 
form, slightly raised abovo tho dock, wero 
placed, in oriental fashion, ottomans and 
cushions, on which, during tho fine weather 
v hick ensued, it v\ as pleasant to recline. Here, 
either plying the bubbling caleeoun,* or in- 
haling the aroma of Latakia “ tumbec,” through 
the medium of a long cherry-stick pipe, would 
I sit for hours and hours, surrounded by my 
mountain friends; and the thought, would 
sometimes occur, what a capital venture it 
w ould he, to turn free rover of the sens — to be- q 

come tlic “ Conrad ’’ of such a tight, well-armed, 
little craft — had \\c only been manned by real 
seamen, instead of a set of lubberly Egyptian 
Fclluhcens. 

The crew, however, gave me no trouble, but 
far otherwise was the ease with tho “pas- 
sengers” on hoard: the Sheikhs and Emirs, 
with their still more refractory attendants; 
v, hose propensity to bo constantly smoking, 
both day and night, between the decks, caused 
constant apprehensions of accidents by tire, and 
kept me perpetually on the qui vice. 

Troublesome as I found them all, more or 
less, in this and other respects, I must, how- 
ever, make an exception in favour of the old 
Druse chieftain, Sheikh llamoud-el-Nckcd, 
v horn J have before had occasion to ulludo to. 

At the commencement of the voyage, when 
all his companions in exile were suffering tho 
miseries of sea-sickness (which, by tho bye, 
they bore with aught save heroic fortitude), 
w lieu, during the squall which I have described, 
they ull evinced iuonI un mi stake able symptoms 
of trepidation and alarm ; the old Sheikh alono 
appeared unmoved and unmoveable, both in 
body uud in mind. 

On first going on board, ho had, pipe in 
hand, taken up his position on the above-men- 
tioned raised and oovered-in divan, a s being 
placed in the aftermost part of the corvette; 
here, apparently unshaken by either mental 
or liodily discomforts, ho sat quietly smoking 


* A small description of hookah, or water-pipe, 
much used iu tho Levant. 
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In’s “ narghil," or calceoun, during the whole 
period of the voyage; for I do not remember 
to have seen him leave, for a single instant, his 
first selected post. An attendant regularly rc- 
plenished his pipe, brought him his daily 
meals, and the noble-looking old warrior, with 
his piercing black eye — if I rightly remembrf, 
he had but one — and peaked, falcon nose, (tho 
only feature of his countenance visible, between 
an enormous turban and a profusion of beard, 
whiskers, and moustache, white as the driven 
snow,) looked for all the world like one of 
those large owls, whose solemn, grave, and 
majestic appearance, often fixes our attention 
in a 41 menagerie 1 .” 

The old Sheikh and myself became great 
allies, and between the respective puffs of his 
calceoun, and of iny Turkish pipe, would we 
unreservedly discuss the eastern polities off he 
day, tho causes and the origin of the war, 
the state of the 44 Dgebel,” or mountain, (as the 
Lebanon is usually called,) the former oppres- 
sion of the Turks, and the still more grinding 
* tyranny of the Egyptians. 

Of Ibrahim Pasha, tho old warrior could 
not speak w ithout a curse, and the ut rarities 
he related us having been perpetrated by 
him, would, if true — nor had I reason to doubt 
the veracity of the old Sheikh- -pass all belief : 
occording to him no enemy c\or escaped from 
his relentless spirit of revenge — no man from 
liis hardened cruelty — no woman from his insa- 
tiable lust; and liis unrestrained appetites were 
described os being so depraved, that I cannot 
here defile my page v\ ith an account of them. 

Would that all my 14 charges” had given as 
little trouble as this venerable old chief! Their 
inveterate propensity to be constantly smoking 
in their confined berths, between ducks, amidst 
heaps of baggage — together with the know- 
ledge I had of the cureless manner in which 
the gunpowder oil board was secured — caused 
me continual uneasiness, obliged me to be ever 
on tho alert, and to be repeatedly visiting their 
44 quarters ” at all hours, botli by night and day. 

Whilst thus going my rounds one night, 
during tho middle watch — after having, 
amongst the attendants of the Emirs, dis- 
covered two delinquents und secured their 
lighted pipes, which were immediately thrown 
overboard, and confiscated, us an offering to a 
cooler clement than thut which they had pre- 
viously contained — as I was next prying 
about with a lantern, in search of further 
prey, a low, plaintive, and indistinct groan 
suddenly assailed my car. It proceeded from 
behind a heap of baggage, around which 
were sleeping some attendants of the chiefs, 


and on peering further into the darkness be- 
yond, I beheld in a corner, stretched on the 
bare deck, in the midst of a collection of nau- 
seous filth, a poor little negro, apparently in 
the last agonies of death. 

44 It was,” said a servant of tho Emir Hyder, 
looking up and rubbing his eyes, “only his 
master’s little Ethiopian slave, who had been 
some time ailing, whom he had believed to bo 
already dead, and whom bo meant next morn- 
ing to throw overboard into the sea.” So say- 
ing, my informant turned round, and was imme- 
diately in the enjoyment of his resumed repose. 

Meanwhile I ordered the Egyptian seaman 
who accompanied me, to take up the poor 
child, and as its powerless head fell back over 
liis encircling arm, and became exposed to tho 
glare of tho lantern, which I had taken from 
the sailor’s hand, by the peculiar 44 tattooing,” or 
rather ornamental cicatrices, which scared tho 
little fellow’s now emaciated cheeks — by his 
white teeth, filed, us if for cannibal purposes, 
like tho indentations of a saw — by these un- 
mistakeablc tokens, I recognised the youthful 
negro slave whom I had noticed in the cara- 
vanserai at, Cairo, when the Emirs first aivivcd. 

I immediately caused the poor little crea- 
ture to be carried to my cabin, determined to 
see what I could do in his behalf. 

Under ordinary circumstances — setting 
aside the dictates of humanity — the death of 
a negro c hild might ha\ e been considered as 
an occurrence of little importubut the peculiar 
position in which we happened to be placed, 
imparted a frightful degree of significance to 
such an event. 

Although we carried with us a clean bill of 
health, it was from a locality over which a 
dreadful disease had been stalking with the 
most fearful strides; and should this happen 
to be a case of plague, where w r as the contagion 
now to stop ? Crow ded up as wo were in an 
infected vessel — -bearing along with us tho 
rankling seeds of death — debarred from all 
assistance, even from access to any port, might 
not the plaguc-st icken vessel in which I then 
found myself shut up, be — like tho fabled phan- 
tom-ship of old — condemned to wander on tho 
waste of waters, perhaps long after it had 
ceased to contain a living soul on board ! 

On the other hand, even should a cose of 
death occur amongst us from any other than 
this dreaded cause, wc had tho horrors of a pro- 
tracted quarantine next staring us in the face. 
All these facts flashed at the same moment sud- 
denly and spontaneously across my wind, and 
nover did greater inducementexist to the per- 
formance of a charitable and philanthropic jict. 
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The surgeon of the vessel was immediately, 
by my directions, roused up, and summoned to 
attend. I communicated to him my fears, that 
if already a corpse, tho little negro had died of 
“ Kouba,” or tho dreaded plague, hut that 
possibly existence had not yet departed, and in 
which case there might still be some chance of 
life. 

This worthy disciple of Avicenna, with all 
the stoical indifference of u true Mussulman, 
and apparently relying implicitly on his belief 
in predestination, took up the poor infant, as a 
butcher would handle a slaughtered lamb, and 
feeling for the dreaded “ ga\occioli,” pro- 
nounced that the boy had certainly not died 
from the effects of plague, but that apparently 
severe dysentery, aggravated by neglect, had 
been the cause of his decease — for that the 
child was evidently dead. 

“ But,” continued the learned “ hakeem,” 
“ to prove this to the ‘ Sunita,’ or Board of 
Health, at Beyrout, tho corpse must he kepi ; 
and if favoured by the wind, we may yet 
urrivc at our destination before it is decom- 
posed, and thus save our forty-days quarantine.” 

Notwithstanding the doctor’s assurances, I 
retired to my berth in none of the most plea- 
sant. moods of mind, and when sleep at last 
sealed down my eyelids, “ nature’s soft nurse,” 
brought, with it no repose; for my haunted 
imagination wus then assailed by dreamy 
visions, more frightful even than those sug- 
gested by previous waking fears.. 

Methought I won in a well-appointed, gal- 
lant, English craft, the bright suiisliinc beamed 
gladly on the white, expanded sails, and un- 
spotted, polished decks, as we glided smoothly 
along the clear blue waters of a summer sea : 
suddenly uroso a black, portentous-looking 
cloud, followed by a fierce, threatening, and 
scorching blast, which furiously lushed the now 
dark and crested waters into mountain waves. 
Staggering, as we were, under a heavy press of 
sail, our masts were soon carried by the hoard 
and we next broachcd-to, a powerless and dis- 
abled wreck. Gathering still nearer, this 
ominous leaden-coloured cloud appeared, as it 
approached, to envelope us in its embrace, as- 
suming at the same time the shapo ot a huge, 
unearthly vampire, whoso wings then fanned 
with deadly blast the crowded decks, striking 
down by scores our gallant crew, now scattered 
about in heaps, consisting of the dying and 
tho dead — whilst those whoso swollen and 
blackening tongues still retained the power of 
uttcranco and of speech, vainly shrieked out 
for water, wherewith to cool the burning tor- 
ments of the “ Plague.” 
vol. i. N. n. 


I next found myself the sole surviving occu- 
pant of this erst gallant hark: I placed myself 
at the helm ; a mountain sea soon struck tho 
vessel’s side, curled over the quivering bul- 
warks, and precipitated me to leeward, 
amongst tho now rotting heaps of foul cor- 
ruption, which lay strewed about the deck. 
Unable to regain my feet, stunned, helpless, 
and prostrate, I rolled powcrlcssly to and 
fro, amidst these loathsome relies, so thickly 
scattered o’er the dismantled wreck, then pain- 
fully labouring in the deep trough of the sur- 
roundiug mountain sens : to steady myself by 
seizing upon some object, I threw out my 
hands to the right and left ; masses of tangled 
lmir and putrid flesh — the only tangiblo sub- 
stances J could lay hold of — then filled, and 
appeared to mock my grasp. 

Succeeding horrors — “ horrors ! — honors ! 
horrors! more than tongue can tell, or ear 
can listen to at length aroused me from a 
most disturbed and troubled sleep, with cold, 
drops of perspiration starting from my clammy 
brow, ’fhe flickering rays of the expiring 
cabin lamp, swayed to and fio by the rolling 
motion of the ship, appeared] to be struggling 
with the approaching dawn of day, which 
now glimmered faintly through the skylight 
overhead; and both combined to throw a 
dubious and fitful light on the features of 
the poor negro child, who, extended on a low 
ottoman, or settee, slowly rocked with the 
liea\y rolling motion of the ship — which, by 
the complaining timbers, and from the creak- 
ing of bulkheads, masts, and spars, I concluded 
lobe then becalmed; which was indeed tho 
ease. 

Whilst contemplating this painful sight, I 
fancied that a low und scarcely audible moan, 
responded to a slightly perceptible, heaving 
movement of the poor little Ethiopian’s breast. 

I listened more attentively, it wus certainly no 
illusive sound. I arose and felt the poor child’s 
pulse nml heart, but life and motion appeared 
to be there completely gone. 1 next placed a 
small mirror before his lips, and this last test 
proved my first supposition to be no mistake, 
that some few hut faint remains of life were 
left; for the hitherto bright surface of tho 
gluss became tinged and deadened, though in 
the smallest possible degree. 

Whilst there is lifo there is hopo — I felt an 
unusual interest in the fate of this poor, aban- 
doned little wretch, cast thus friendless and 
unprotected, from the far regions of central 
Africa, upon a wide and unfeeling world. 

The ship’s doctor had given him up. I re- 
solved now to try what the ship’s cook could 
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do ; recalling mav-be to mind, that Mehemot 
Ali had once — as the reward of genius and 
science — promoted to the exalted post of his 
own 44 chef do cuisine/’ the best scholar in the 
recently established mathematical college at 
Boulac: hence, reasoning from analogy, I 
perhaps concluded that a man of science might 
fill the same responsible situation on board one 
of the vessels belonging to the fleet of so dis- 
criminating a man as the Pasha had thus 
proved himself to be. 

. Nor was I mistaken, as appeared by tho 
result of what ensued : for proceeding imme- 
diately on dock, I found the lord of the cabooso, 
even at that early hour, at his post The 
coppers were already alight, to prepare the 
matutinal repast of beans and lentils, for the 
frugal Egyptian crew. I consequently had 
no difficulty in obtaining from the man of 
saucepans, a can of boiling water, in which I 
next infused a little tea, with the slightest 
dash of good French cognac; both these in- 
gredients forming part of the few private stores 
I had taken the precaution of bringing with 
me on board. 

With the assistance of my new ally tho 
cook, 1 poured Borne of this cordial mixture down 
my patient’s throat, and the experiment was 
attended with the most instantaneous and suc- 
cessful effects ; for the poor little fellow first 
heaved a deep-drawn sigh, then breathed 
heavily, and at last languidly opened the lids 
of his half-closed, and apparently fast-glazing 
eyes. A repetition at intervals, of tho dose, 
was continued with the same beneficial results ; 
next, my friend Aehmct the cook, slaughtered, 
at my suggestion, ono of the small number of 
fowls constituting part of the live stock we 
had on board ; and this being converted into 
broth, effected -wonders in tho recovery of our 
littlo patient, who — to make short of a long 
story — was thus, by the creative genius of the 
Egyptian cook, enabled in a day or two to 
make his appearance upon deck. 

Ere this, however, took place, I must pause 
to relate what had previously passed between 
myself and Emir llyder, the quondam master 
of the little negro slave. 

The Emir heating that 1 had undertaken 
the doctoring or 44 cooking” of his 44 nig- 
ger,” had — under tho conviction that ho 
could not possibly survive — most generously 
begged my acceptance of him os a gift. 
"When, however, the little fellow, on his ap- 
pearance on deck, showed every sign of con- 


valescence, and of a speedy return to health, 
scruples Boomed suddenly to beset the con- 
science of the worthy Chief, on the score of the 
religious education my now “prot§g6” was 
likely to receive at my hands. Tho Emir — who 
was a Christian Maronite, and a good Catholic, 
acknowledging the supremacy of tho successor 
of St. Peter at Rome — told me ho understood 
that although a Christian, I did not oxactly 
profess his own particular creed; that on at- 
tentively and maturely considering over the 
case, it had occurred to him that the eternal 
welfare of tho little negro, whom ho had rescued 
from heathenism and perdition, might he com- 
promised, if his spiritual education were left to 
my care, and that, under thoso circumstances, 
he begged I would allow him to rccal his gift. 

44 Oh ! Highness,” was my reply, 44 it is to 
me a cause of great grief that it should he out 
of my power to comply with your request: 
the little Ethiopian was your slave: but by 
the laws of my country, from the very moment 
that, in the height of your generosity, your 
Highness presented him to me, and that I ac- 
cepted of so munificent a gift — from that 
instant the boy became free ; he is now under 
the protection of my sovereign, and it would 
be contrary to our laws, were 1 to repluce 
him in the state of bondage from whence be 
has just emerged.” 

44 1 am sure,” continued I, “your Highness 
would not wish mo to incur thf; displcusurc of 
my most gracious Queen, and the consequent 
and inevitable disgrace which would ensue 
from the infringement of our customs and our 
laws ; in such a case, however, your Highness’ 
conscience may he at rest, for on the first op- 
portunity the child shall be baptized — he 
shall bear the name of 4 Tanta/ in commemora- 
tion of your Highness’ generosity on board this 
vessel- -and in order to testify how fully I ap- 
preciate your Highness* most liberal act, I beg 
the acceptance of this littlo 4 souvenir,’ which 
I brought with mo fiw\ Frangistan.” 

So saying, I presented the worthy Emir 
with a brace of pistols, which ho required but 
littlo pressing to accept, and I heard no more 
of any objections or religious scruples, us to the 
spiritual wclfuro of his former slave. 

Little Tanta become my 44 Chibouqucjee,” 
(pipe-bearer,) and page: we arrived shortly 
afterwards safely at Beyrout, where I had the 
satisfaction of restoring the exiled Syrian 
Chieftains to their fumilies and their mountain 
homes. 
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LE GLACIER DES BOIS. 

a A wintry waste in dire commotion all.'* 

Thomson. 


We know of nothing better calculated to 
impress the mind with the solemn feelings 
which certain aspects of nature never fail to 
call forth, or to convince man of his utter in- 
ability to stand against her “terrible mnjcst} r ,” 
when she reigns supremo in desolation, than 
to place him in the midst of one of those icy 
valleys, which constitute a portion jf the Alpine 
glaciers. Let his foot be standing wherever it 
may, upon any part of the green earth, wild, 
dreary, and trackless as it may be, he can havo 
no such sense of his own individual weakness 
to eseupe from its horrors, as when surrounded 
on all sides by the everlasting snows of these 
mountainous regions. Their very height above 
the habitable world seems to shut him out from 
all communication with his fellows, while the 
absence of everything that betokens life und 
vitality produces a sense of want, in addition 
to rlmt of solitude; and if lie happen to find 
hiniH'lf in these pathless deserts when the 
tempest is brooding, 

“ Sudden and sad, with all its rising train, 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms,’’ 

it requires no other element of disquietudo to 
fill up the measure of his fear and evil fore- 
bodings, and to lay prostrate his pride and 
self-sufficiency. 

Hut there is a bright side to the picture, 
which, as just presented, shows only its dark 
and appalling features. Every traveller, who 
lias visited the Glacier domains, speaks in 
most rapturous terms of their magnificence 
and beauty, when viewed under the influence 
of a clear, bright morning sun, or at its setting: 
the level plains of ice reflect its rays like a sea 
of glass, tlic spiral and conical shaped masses 
of frozen snow rise up, like the pin paclcs of 
some vast cathedral with crockets and pro- 
jecting ornumcntal work formed by successive 
driftings and showers, glitter and sparkle in 
the sun-beams, as if covered with the most 
dazzling gems ; while the tops and tho slopes 
of the mountains catch every tint of glory 
which tho day, in its varied radiance, flings 
upon them. The dangers and difficulties of 
an Alpine ascent are amply compensated for 
by the scenes of beauty it reveals to the tra- 
veller. Tho glaciers of the Arctio regions 
must surpass those of more southern countries, 
in extent and sublimity ; but their immensity, 


and the extreme rigour of the climate, alto- 
gether preclude the voyager from obtaining 
such a Anew of them as to form a just estimate 
of their grandeur, and to eqjoy it even if he 
could bring them within the range of his vision. 

Saussure, a French writer, haB, perhaps, 
given the best detailed description of the 
glaciers of the Alps ; lie says, that if a person 
could be placed at such a height as to take in 
at one view the range of mountain scenery ex- 
tending through Switzerland and Dauphin^, 
he would sec a huge mass of lofty elevations, 
intersected by numerous valleys, and composed 
of parallel chains, the highest in the middle, 
and the others decreasing gradually as they 
recede. The central and highest chain would 
appear bristled with craggy rocks, covered, 
even in summer, with snow and ice, in all 
those parts that are not absolutely vertical ; 
hut on both sides of the chain, he would also 
discern deep and verdant valleys, well watered 
and covered with villages. Examining still 
moro in detail, he would remark that the 
central range is composed of lofty peaks and 
smaller chains, covered with snow on their 
tops, but having all their slopes, that are not 
very much inclined, coated with ice, while tho 
intervals between them form elevated valleys, 
filled with immense masses of ice, extending 
down into the deep and inhabited valleys which 
border on the great chain. M. Saussuro seems 
to recognize two kinds of glaciers, quite dis- 
tinct from each other, and to which all their 
varieties may be referred. Tho first are con- 
tained in the valleys more or less deep, and 
which, though at great elevations, arc yet 
commanded on all sides by mountains still 
higher ; whilo the second arc not contained in 
the valleys, hut arc spread out on the slopes of 
tho higher peaks. The distinction which this 
writer hero makes, is not confirmed by the 
opinions of others, who consider that what he 
describes as two kinds, arises from the different 
situation of each, and is dependent upon it. 

One of tho most singular phenomena which 
the traveller may chance to see in these regions 
is the descent of the glaciers, when the warmth 
of the sun has disengaged them from the sides 
of the mountains, and they are impelled down- 
wards by their own enormous weight. The 
natural heat of the earth loosens first the under 
surface of the masses; and when the sun's rays 

x 2 
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have penetrated into the surrounding soil, tho 
edges of the glaciers become thawed, and they 
rapidly glide down, — frequently rush down — 
into the valleys beneath, presenting the strange 
spectacle of a field of ice in close proximity to 
green pastures and wide acres of waving corn. 

The Alpine glaciers are of very considerable 
extent : from Mount Blanc to tho borders of 
the Tyrol, about four hundred are reckoned, 
ranging from three miles to fifteen miles in 
length, and from one to two and a quarter 
miles in breadth; the ico varies, generally, 


from one hundred feet to six hundred in 
thickness. 

How much of wonder and admiration is 
elicited by such a scene as is presented in tho 
charming little engraving which has suggested 
theso few brief remarks upon “ the glaciers.” 
How impressively are the thoughts borne 
upward to Him who “ giveth snow like wool, 
and scattcrcth the hoar-frost liko ashes: who 
ensteth forth his ice like morsels.” And how, 
almost involuntarily, we arc forced to exclaim 
“ AVho can stand before His cold ? " 


A LETTER FROM IRELAND, IN SEPTEMBER, 18.32.* 


I was obliged to break off abruptly, tho 
day after I complained of having no time for 
thought in Ireland. I was compelled, as you 
know, by an accident, to relinquish “ sight- 
seeing,” and be content to listen, and think, 
and suffer. As a portion of our route from the 
house of one friend to the house of another, lay 
out of the regular line, we posted, and the 
further south we advanced, the more numerous 
became the ruined or deserted huts; with 
acres upon acres of uncultivated land, basking 
their crops of gigantic weeds beneath a ferti- 
lizing sky, passed over even by the rooks, as 
yielding nothing for their support; telling 
with mute eloquence, the oft repeated tale, of 
famine, death — or emigration. The failure of 
the potato crop this year has struck a panic 
into those w ho thought they would hide by the 
old country a little longer; so the tide of 
emigration flows more freshly and freely than 
ever; every living creature who can “rise” 
the price of a passage, “ is determined to leave 
the old world for the new ; ” this is, therefore, 
now a fertile subject for beggary. “Ah, 
thin sure you won’t refuse us the little six- 
pence, towards the price of the passage to 
Amcrickay — give it, and God bless you — 
sure it’s there we’ll he out of your w’ay in- 
tirely.” And I w’as, in every instance where 
I conversed with those w’lio were “ flitting,” 
most forcibly struck with the feeling expressed 
by the painter, Barry — “ Ireland gave me birth, 
but she would never have given me bread” 
— which seemed to have taken possession of 
every mind ; the love of “ the sod ” is gone — 
patriotism is starved out; their affection for 
their kindred is as warm as ever; and the 
sums of money sent from the new world, 


to bring out even aged parents, so that 
“ they may live and not die,” is positively as- 
tounding. Whatever bo the faults of the 
Irish peasant, selfishness is not among tho 
number ; the last thing he thinks of is his own 
personal comfort or ease; he was the per- 
fection of a sort of busy activity, which 
prompted him to make great efforts for others, 
little as he did for himself; und for a sudden 
hurst of enthusiastic devotion to a person or a 
cause, he had no equal. But all this has 
changed ; the starvation ho has either suffered 
from or witnessed, has taken the spirit out of 
him ; and he is fully impressed with tho belief 
that there never will he any luck for him or 
his on 14 Ireland’s ground.” It was painful to 
me, to hear the poor speak as they did in a tone 
of heart lossn css or contempt of the land of their 
birth. 

“ I have nothing to leave behind,” said a 
young man, “ but the hones of my people who 
died — part of the sickness, part of starvation 
— and it’s not likejy I’d go on starving in a 
country that can’t keep its own. My only 
brother ’s in {Sidney, and it show's what a fine 
place that is, when Ac sent me the price of my 
passage, and he only in it five months.” 

“ Anyway,” said another, “ wo can’t be 
worse w'hcrc w'e’rc going than we’ve been here; 
it’s not the country, but food, we w'unt.” 

Stern, gaunt starvation had clutched them 
in its iron grasp, and they panted for escape. 

“ I had no dow'nright fear of starvation for 
myself,” suid a stout fanner, who had thrown 
up his farm, and with his family looked Irish- 
comfortable, and were packing for emigration, 

“ but it’s not pleasant to feel that you’ve no . 
real interest in the bit of land, nor no Chris- 
tian right to the bit of food, and so many 
hungry eyes on it; and that some plague or 
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another rises from the very thing; you and 
your people before you, trusted in — if we are 
to eat the yellow meal, wc may as well cat it 
where its grown.” 

Some ten years ago, I saw the departure of 
on emigrant ship from Cork, and then the re- 
grets were quite as much for the country , as 
for the “ friends.” I have seen them throw 
themselves on the ground and kiBS it ; 1 havo 
known them gather the grass from off* “ their 
people’s ” graves, and fold it, as a sacred relic, 
in their bosoms ; 1 have seen the stern man, 
os well as the young maiden, take the leaves 
of a tree, or even a handful of the thatch of 
their cabin, as mementoes of the land they 
loved; but this was before the visitation of 
the famine and pestilence. The advantages 
of emigration were questioned, and doubted, 
and debated; “there was plenty of land in 
their own country to emigrate to, if by any 
amount of law or labour they could make it 
their own; ” they would “ try ” wlmt could he 
done in the far west, and, plcn.se Cod, return 
with a “ handful of money to otild Ireland, 
God m hlcss it.” They did not go away then 
with a fixed determination ncur to return, 
they did not loathe the soil they left; now 
they fly from that, green and beautiful land, as 
in old times the people fled to their tents from 
the plague-stricken City of London. The penal 
laws, the fire and sword, the sacking and pil- 
laging of the old policy, failed to, depopulate 
the country. Nine, emigration toils for the 
Saxon. It is no longer Ireland for Jlie Irish, 
but Ireland for the stranger. Ireland, that is 
to say, the laud— -the earth — of that uninha- 
bited country, will improve; when the Eng- 
lish and the Scotch settle down upon its hills 
and valleys, and infuse their gold into its soil, 
circulate their wealth und intelligence amongst 
each other, and the emigrants will better 
themselves by removing to where their indus- 
try would yield them subsistence ; but Ireland 
and the Irish are no longer one and the same 
thing, and to my simplicity, it seems that the 
policy which has induced und permitted this, 
to its present extent, is, to say the least of it, 
doubtful. The emigrants take with them 
a host of unkindly feelings towards the father- 
land, and it is a question how these feelings 
may be employed in the “ hereafter,” which 
theso rushing-on- times forces on so rapidly. 

Certainly, tho emigration movement I have 
observed sinco wo came here, is so different 
from what I remember, that 1 scarcely recog- 
nize the people under its influence ; the only 
“ travellers ” you meet on the high roads, arc 
emigrants; they crowd the quays of Dublin 


and Cork and Limerick. Tho mistress of this 
beautifully situated hotel, which, when I was 
lust at Killamey, was tho residence of one of 
the old gentry, complained to mo bitterly this 
morning, that she could not get a good female 
servant, they were all gone to Australia; and 
when wc inquired why,’ at this late season* 
the harvests were not gathered in, the reply 
was, wc cannot get hands, they have emigrated! 
An cyc-witncss described to me a little scene 
which he saw ut Limerick, bearing out the 
carelessness of country, which struck me os a 
new reading of Irish character. A little group 
of friends and relatives had gathered round a 
young mair and woman, the former was about 
to leave Ireland, the latter was to receive 
money from her betrothed, to take her to him 
in the spring ; the girl’s mother, a remnant of 
the old school, was remonstrating with him. 
“ All thiu sure, can’t ye make the money and 
come to her, and take the place yo’r people 
lmd before you, sure its your own country, 
dear ; live Sod, darling, and you’ll be happy 
in it, and not take from mo the little girl that’s 
the light of my eyes, and the joy of tho poor 
w iddy’s heart ! ” 

Tho young man replied to this with a bitter 
laugh ; but a stern, strong man, who had been 
looking-on silently for some time, laid his 
hand on the old woman’s shoulder, and, turn- 
ing her, commanded she should “ listen to him.” 

“ Hear him,” “lie's a line man,” “has fine 
learning,” “poor ernythur! he’s gone through 
a dale of trouble,” “whisht now, listen to him,” 
exclaimed the little crowd. 

“ Whisht all of you,” he said, “for you all 
ought to hear it, and to some of yo I’ve tould 
it more than once. What’s to be got by stay- 
ing in Ireland tell me that; if there’s no- 
thing to be got by staying in it, -wliat’s to be 
got by returning to it ?” True for ye, my poor 
man, nothing sure enough ; its gone the miscr- 
ablost country under the sun. “ Its improv- 
ing,” suggested u voice. “ Not for us,” ho re- 
plied, bitterly ; “ I hear of it, but I don’t seo it, 
I don’t feel it. Its been promising that same 
a long time ; wc never got the repale HE pro- 
mised, who’s in his grave long enough now. 
Hasn’t cholera, and fever, and tho black blight 
of the potutee been with us ever since that 
time ? llavn’t they rack-rented and ejected 
every soul belonging to me, and yet can find 
no one to roof the walls I left ? Aint tho heart’s 
blood of the old gentry gone ? Wouldn’t their 
sons thank God they knew a trade, and their 
daughters be glad they had never been bom ? 
Isn’t tho Saxon riding on Ills iron horses 
through tho country, and laughing, ay laugh- 
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mg at the hills and fields P Doesn’t he know 
they’ll all be his, without moro murderers than 
plague and famine clearing the way before 
him ? The back of my hand to you, Ireland, 
for ever more,” and he held his huge hand 
aloft, the palm turned towards the sliiji — 
“ the back of my hand to you for ever more 
— but there’s a worse curse than mine over 
you, the famine and the cholera again and 
aguin, until the dead must bury their dead ; 
never look to bring any one hack you have 
any call to,” lie repeated, and turned away. 

“ He was a fine man onct,” said the widow, 
“ but his head’s gone, that’s it, dear ! ” 

1 am sure it would have been impossible for 
any Irish peasant to have used these words ten 
years ago ; but suppose it possible, he w ouhl 
have been stoned where he stood ; and it is not 
only amongst “ the poor and friendless ” that 
this feeling exists; u very respectable servant, 
in a friend’s service, who, with her husband, 
had accumulated enough to purchase houses 
which brought them in thirty pounds n-year, 
told me, that after awliile they thought of 
going to America. 

“ llut why should you go ? ” I questioned, 

11 you are exceedingly comfortable, all ) our 
wants eared for, you are not over-worked, you 
have good wages, and property to the amount 
thirty pounds a-yenr.” 44 But what is to be- 
come of our children ? ” was the reply of this 
most un-Irish Irishwoman, “ the country is 
going every year more and more to the bad, 
and no one will stay in it that can help them- 
selves out of it. We are in no hurry, but we 
don’t mean to leave our bones in Ireland.” 

“ Hut you are surely attached to the family 
witli w hom you have lived so long ? ” 

44 God bless them, I am, and so is my hus- 
band, und a good right we have ; but they can’t 
save the country, and so, when the children 
I are not as soft (young) as they are now, why I 
suppose we must leave ill-luck and old Ireland 
behind ns ! ” 

lean understand both the charity and policy 
of clearing the “ unions” of the young and the 
able-bodied, and shipping them to the colonies, 
but to suffer the better class of the population 
to pour away ns they are doing, and have done, 
without an effort being made to induce them 
to remain, looks as if it was thought desirable 
the country should be cleared of the abo- 
rigines — no matter what they were, or wdiat 
they might become. In the county Limerick, 
we saw several cows labouring under an 
epidemic, which has prevailed in a fearful 

degree— a sort of foot-rot. At Lord M ’s 

we went to a field where five were lying 


down, quite unable to stand, and fed from 
the cow-boy’s hand. The local veterinary 
surgeon confessed he did not know what to 
make of it ; it was piteous to see the melan- 
choly expression of these patient animals, lay- 
ing on the swad, and evidently tiying to pre- 
vent their poor hoofs touching the ground. 

14 Another curse on the country, that’s what 
it is, your honour," was the observation. 

There seems less of this presentiment of evil 
to the conn try, at Killarney, thnn in other 
parts of 41 the south,” here the unprecedented 
crowd of visitors has caused the pulses of the 
people to heat with something akin to hope — 
they ull say they never had such a season. 

The hotels have benefit ted largely from this 
influx of 44 foreigners,” and the lodging houses 
in the dirty and neglected town of Killumey, 
must have realized little fortunes, and certainly 
there is more hope of these “fortunes” being 
laid out to advantage, than there was ten years 
ugo ; the people have imbibed not only a value 
for money, but some idea that cleanliness is a 
good speculation. “How could the gentle- 
man tukc you for a guide, and you so dirty” 

I heard one man say to another. I do not 
think that I ever heard “ dirt ” put in that 
light before, by one of “the people.” If 
44 the pledge” — that holy compact between 
labour and prosperity — has been broken by 
some, it has been the temporal salvation of 
others ; I can reeal the time when boatmen, 
who now bend to their oars in clean white 
flannel jackets and smart lints, und look the 
44 picture ” of cleanliness und health, w ere 
pour, squalid, worn-out drunkards, whom I 
trembled to trust myself with on the Lake. 
Time has reversed the order of tilings ; and 
hut for the greeting, which an Irish peasant 
never forgets recalling to your mind a former 
meeting, by a sly compliment or a jest — I 
should not have believed it possible that even 
temperance could have brought such health 
und prosperity to th i poor boatman. 

You remember Spillane, who in your day, 
was the only 44 bugler,” ns Gandsey was the 
only piper of the lakes— they still maintain 
their superiority. The echoes of “ the gap,” 
and of the “eagle’s nest,” obey Spillane's bugle 
with redoubled vigour, to what they bestow 
on other bugles; and “gay, old Gandsey” has 
no rival near his throne, though we heard a 
piper at Glena, w ho, were he a younger man, 
we should say might one day claim his crown 
and sceptre, but both in humour and pathos, 
Gandsey is still unrivalled. You will be glad 
to hear that, in the 44 dead season,” the young 
Spillanes, who arc so exceedingly and deser- 
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vedly popular os guides and buglers, turn their 
time to good account, having established a sort 
of trade of their own with England, in Kerry 
cows and mountain poneys. “ Kill&mey, by 
which 1 mean the town itself, seemed to be 
more disgusting than ever; I supposo the 
problem could bo explained, of why Lord 
Kenmore, who docs so much to clothe and 
educate, and beautify certain portions of his 
property, leaves this doomed town to its origi- 
nal misery and wretchedness. The beggurs 
will not remain in “ the union ; ” during the 
“ season,” but they are not permitted to swarm 
over the country, as they used to do, before 
there was a “ union,” or before the hotel re- 
gulations, and the consideration of the gentry 
for the stranger, restricted their wanderings 
at “ their own sweet will,” and destroying tho 
effect of the scenery by their rags and impor- 
tunity. 

The town, too, has its schools, and charities, 
and one or two buildings — the new lunatic 
asylum especially — which serve only to render 
it still more hideous by the power of contrast. 
The railway proprietors are about to build an 
hotel nt the terminus, which on ilit says, is to 
contain a hundred bed-rooms, and a salon on a 
magnificent scale, where dinners, oil the con- 
tinental table d'hote plan, are to be served at 
stated hours; this will be n temptation, be- 
cause of its accommodation to gentlemen 
tourists, and it is to be hoped that the re- 
generation of the town will follow ; for some 
time, the four-wheeled 44 Biancon i ” has taken 
the place of the old jumping car, which, often 
as it lias been “snubbed,” is still a delightful 
mode of travelling: there arc absolute omnibuses 
attached to some of the hotels — only irnugine a 
genuine London omnibus— and ten times more 
noisy and fussy than the usual lumbering con- 
veyance — oversetting cubs and elderly gentle- 
men, all the windows rattling, and with half-a- 
dozen “ conductors ” hanging on to the step! 
isn’t that another Saxon stride in the country ? 
“ All for tho good of the Irish,” you, will say. 
« All for tho good of Ireland,” I reply, “ wo 
shall soon have to seek for a Celt at noon -day 
with u lantern, unless, indeed, we visit Americu, 
or take a peep at Austrulia.” I huve seen so 
entire a change in tho aspect of the coun- 
try, and missed so many persons, rich and 
poor, and been so astounded by tho extent of 
tho emigration, and more than ustounded by 
tho little impression it seemed to make upon 
tho gentry, who took it as a thing of course, 
that everybody was to “ go,” and that then 
all kinds of prosperity was to follow, not 
seeming to comprehend the vastness of the 


change and its consequences — that I hardly 
dare open my eyes upon tho Lakes. We 
arrived late at night in the town, and stop- 
ping to make some inquiry, were surrounded 
by the tmters from the town hotels. “ Sorra 
a use in driving to tho 4 Lake,' or the 1 Vic- 
toria,' or 4 Mucross,' or the 1 Toro’ itself ; it isn’t 
half a bed they have at the hotels, nor won’t 
for a week — better stop here, where there’s 
illig&nt accommodation for man and beast.” 
“Welcome to Killarney, rao lady; if we 
knew you wur coming, it isn’t tho rags we’d 
have on.” “ Kindly welcome ; and God bless 
you for the sixpence you're going to give me — 
just sixpence, to help me to go to my poor boyB 
in Amcrickay, who havo sent me almost the 
price of ine passage — a pound moro ’ll do it. 
All ! then, muy-be the Lord would open yer 
heart, and you’d give me the pound.” 

This sort of begging continued amid the 
accumulating crowd ; but there was no sparkle, 
no flash — the wit is certainly gone out, or away, 
like the will-o’-the-wisp, to spring up where 
least expected. But there are signs and tokens 
of a more industrious spirit than possessed the 
people some eight or ten years ago, in Killnr- 
noy, as elsewhere. I must repeat, that then 
it was all positive, decided, helpless, hopeless 
beggar}' ; now, the children try to sell you bits 
of amethyst and Irish diamond “from the 
mountains ; ” and the girls importune you with 
hair chains, and sometimes with inferior spe- 
cimens of the needlework which is brought to 
such exquisite perfection in the “ schools.” • 


* The Irish needlework is certainly extraor- 
dinary — hot only when you consider by whom it 
is done, but in itself. The crochet , made by the 
poor pupils of the late lamented Lady Deane ; the 
embroidery of Mrs. Sainthill’s Cork school ; the 
“ Valenciennes” lace, produced at beautiful Wood- 
stock, under the untiring superintendence of Lady 
Louisa Tiglic ; and the guipure, made at Lady Batlrs 
schools, whit h were first established under the able 
superintendence of Tristful! Kennedy, Esq., M.P. 
These schools are all sending workers into the 
world, able, os they are willing, to earn their bread 
and radiate their knowledge. Wo have particularised 
those “ schools,” because they have been more im- 
mediately under our eyes ; but what shall we say of 
the Belfast schools, of tho Limerick schools, of the 
zealous organization which has set forth working 
embroidery schools in Connaught. And it is not 
only the work, but the habits of industry and clean- 
liness begotten and cherished by it, that are of price- 
less value. A friend of mine asked a young girl 
who was emigrating, what she had to support her 
when she reached Port Philip I and instead of tho 
“ten-years-ago” answer, “ Muslia, I don’t know,” 
the reply was — 44 My needle ; and I hope, please 
God, not to be idle .on the passage. I was one of 
the best hands at Mrs. SaiuthilTs.” Here is con- 
fidence — born of Industry. t 
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When driving to the Gap of Dunloc, wo 
paused to look at the old church of Aghadoe 
(where, notwithstanding the thousands of 
bones that have been buried, even within our 
mcmoiy, there arc still many bleaching in the 
sun and wind). Children cumc to us, with 
tastefully-arranged bouquets of wild flowers — 
“heather and harebells.” You may say this 
was begging . No ; it was bartering — they sold 
their flowers; and this is the germ of a 
higher feeling than begging or giving — it is 
a little bit of scrambling industry. And when, 
after our pass through “ the Gap,” the cmburcu- 
tion at Lord Brandon’s cottage, shooting the 
old Weir, and thinking the lakes and their 
mountain encampments far more beautiful 
than anything we had seen since we were 
lost bewildered by their varied and gorgeous 
scenery — when, I say, we arrived at the Eagle’s 
Nest, and, after listening to the echoes, as in 
days long past, and thinking the Eagle’s Uoek 
the finest “bit” of close mountain scenery on 
the lake, we were greeted by the “ strawberry 
girls” from the shore, with their arbutus ber- 
ries, and mountain dew', there, again, were 
symptoms of improvement ; they w ere not the 
ragged, half-dressed girls of our first acquaint- 
ance with the lake. No — we heard that “the 
most of them” died in the hard years of fe\er 
and famine, and some were gone to America 
(oh, that everlasting America!); but neat- 
handed lasses were plying their fingers busily 
at hair chains, while tin* elders “ knit;” and if 
one or two of the anvien regime remained 
amongst, them, they were so “improved,” that 
wc could not have recognized them. Yes; 
there are many signs and tokens of an improve- 
ment, which will be perfected in other lands. 
Those who have been labouring at. “ the 
schools,” both literary and industrial, lia\c 
been educating an intelligent race of people 
for the New World, who arc gone in the first 
strength of youthhood, to seek w hat landlordism 
and intrigue, social and religious, and an utterly 
faulty system — false, too, as it w as faulty, for 


centuries — forbade them achieving in their 
once-loved country. 

I am thinking apart from the North. Oh ! 
there is no fear of the North ! that will go on 
weaving, and bleaching, and building — think- 
ing, and watching, and acting — prospering in 
all things. But though the North is in Ire- 
land, it is not Irish : look at the faces of the 
people ; you might, with no great stretch of 
imagination, fancy yourself in the Ifigh-Btrect 
of Edinburgh. Look at their manners : short, 
and blunt, and business-like — a people of great 
earnestness, and truth, and activity — sparing 
but little time to the graces, though much to 
the kindliness of life. 

Did the \ Educator, when he pleased to 
educate the peasant — to withdraw him from 
the depths of ignorance and superstition — 
imagine that the educated would be content 
to live on like the brutes that perish, and 
derote his children to the like destiny ? 

When the legislature planted “ national 
schools” in the valleys, and on the hills, and in 
the noisome villugcs, why did they not provide 
some “ tenant-right,” or prepare some indus- 
trial system, in which the young, up-spring- 
ing people might exercise their new-found 
strength ? 

In the old ignorant days, these peasants 
knew' nothing of the world’s resources, or the 
world’s wealth; their mental serfdom was 
heavier than their physical slavery ; and I am 
convinced Unit, hud not. the Educator been 
busied with them — bad not a great fermenting 
power stirred up their minds —they would 
have died on, and died olf, in the old way. 
Now, they Juno made their past the teacher of 
their future ; they have looked upon maps, and 
seen (lie extent of the woild — new and old — ■ 
and cried out — the whole country — in ono 
great human cry, “Why should we stay here, 
and perish?” True ; and why have they 
been sutlcred to come to tbis ?i 

A. M. Hall. 
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THE LAST OF THE MAGICIANS. 

( By the A itthor of the “ Battle Cross , ” Ac.) 


In early summer, when the leaves were in 
all their delicious freshness, Lnurentius, uftcr 
the toils of the day, quitted the city of llacr- 
lem, and wandered forth into the neighbouring 
fields. As he sauntered on, the sounds of the 
distant populace grew fainter on his ears, and 
the beauty of nature beneath the setting sun 
awakened a train of thoughts connected with 
the passing glories of the scene before him, 
and the instability and changes that seem 
combined with the \ cry nature of all that is 
fair and beautiful. 

There came over him saddening reflections, 
recalling the languor of his own little Lotchcn, 
und lie thought how gradually her smile, like 
the light of a twilight sky, grew fainter und 
fainter. Much he feared all would he dark 
soon -dark to him; that his child herself 
would he a shadow; her voice but a fairy 
song, an echo fleeting farther off in liis me- 
mory, till it mingled, and was lost for ever, in 
the murmurs of the infinite Past. 

lie had striven to minister to her comforts 
and amusements, yet toys, and even flowers, 
were neglected now', or yielded but a mo- 
mentary pleasure ; and so the gloom deepened 
upon him — upon all ; for this was not his only 
grief; ever, ns the child drooped more and 
more, there caiue anguish over the countenance 
of another, whom he loved dearer than life 
itself. 

Lnurentius had begun toinstrucl his Lotchcn 
in the rudiments of reading. She had learned 
with avidity, at least in days of health and 
vigour, and even that morning, reminding him 
of some manuscript which lie had show n her, 
with its illuminations and large initial letters ; 
she had besought him to design for her some 
of its words, that she might keep them by her, 
and look at them, uud learn them — when she 
was w’cll again. 

In his walk, he heard a bird singing in a 
wood close by : it was a merry strain, hut it 
made him sadder, if possible, for it reminded 
him of a time, not long ago, on that very spot, 
when, w’ith a fair companion on his arm, he 
momentarily led her usidc, and pointed out to 
her in living letters her own gentle name, 
carved on the bark of a young tree. 

Now, thinking also to gratify his child, 
stepping out of tho path, he engraved some 
letters on the rind of a beech-tree. 


He would have carved her name too — 
“Lotclien” — but his hand slipped at the se- 
cond letter, so he made it another word. 
Then, cutting g square of bark from the tree, 
lie folded it in a piece of paper, and returned 
home. 

Pleased was the little girl when she heard 
her father’s step, and she stretched out her 
hand to take his present. Put, even as he told 
her of the carved letters, her eyes became dim, 
and she said she was “ a-weary ;” und then, ns 
she saw her mother turn away, and her father 
look strangely at her, she put out her hand 
feebly for the let^rs, and, placing them beneath 
her pillow, said, “ she would look at them by- 
und-byc:” and no doubt she did so, for she 
had become during her illness an nngcl in 
truth and gentleness; but it must have been 
in heaven that she read them, for she died 
that night! 

Laurenlius bowed down W’ith grief; hut, 
after a time, he arose, and went to his usual 
occupation ; and, one day, casting his eyes 
upon t lie* cover in which he hnd wrapped the 
beech-rind, he perceived that the cut edges of 
the letters lmd stained the outlines of a word 
upon the paper. That word was “ Light” — 
the talisman that led to a mighty discovery — 
the “Open sesame” of an infinite store-room 
of Thought and of Intelligence. 

Thus ran the tale — for it is un old one, and 
in telling it wc have indulged in a few 7 parti- 
culars — thus was printing invented. 

Put not to Hucrlein only, but to Mcntz and 
to Strnsburg has been assigned the honour of 
this discovery. Very earnest ut one time w f os 
the controversy, and each locality had certain 
pretensions to enforce. 

Luurcntius, sometimes called “Coster,” from 
liia office in the cathedral at Haerlem, has the 
prior claim. From the rude hints he had now 
obtained, he* perfected a sort of press, or rather 
wooden stump, on which he cut his letters, 
lie impressed one side of his sheets only, 
pusting the unlettered surfaces together, to 
render their appearance more sightly. The 
earliest of his essays was long considered to be 
a work entitled, Speculum Nostra Salutis , 
subsequently, however, a book was discovered, 
supposed to he the first specimen of printing. 
It was an Uorarium, impressed on parchment, 
of eight pages only, containing the Alphabet, 
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the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles Creed, and 
three other prayers. It was the rudest thing 
in the world — such as the first specimen in a 
new discovery might indicate — as primitive 
almost as the first steam-engine. It had no 
numbers to the leaves— no distinctive murks or 
points ; the lines were uneven, and of various 
lengths; nay, the very shape of the pages 
differed, some being rliomboidal, some square, 
some angular. This might be about a.d. 1430. 

Previous to this era, wood engraving, a sister 
art, had been invented. In connection with 
it, a curious circumstance bus lately come to 
light. The earliest supposed specimen, bear- 
ing date a.d. 1423, was a representation of 
St. Christopher, carrying the infant Jesus. 
However, about seven years since, an ancient 
print was discovered at Malines, on the lid of 
an old chest, of a religious subject, dated A.D. 
1118. It was purchased foi^twcnty pounds, 
by the conservator of the Royal Library, in 
Brussels, and is a far more curious and better- 
finished specimen than that of St. Christopher, 
which is, we believe, in the possession of Earl 
Spenser. 

Playing curds are said to be of an earlier 
date — first painted, they were supposed to be 
printed, towards tlie end of the fourteenth 
century, lienee sprang the engraving of the 
images of saints on wood. 

Ilaerlem w'as not long permitted to boast the 
undisputed possession of so vnluublo an art as 
printing, 'l'lie invention, in spite of ull at- 
tempts to conceal its nature, w as pirated. It 
is generally supposed that a workman of 
Laurcntius fled to Strasburg. At oil events, 
Geinsfleich, ullegod to be the elder brother of 
Guttcnbcrg, set up a printing machine, in con- 
nection with the latter, in this town. This 
undertaking, however, appears to have been 
fruitless nuy, utterly failed for there is no 
proof of uny book being printed at Strasburg 
till ufter a.d. 1402, the date of the gcncrul 
dispersion of the printers. 1 

Guttcnbcrg shortly afterwards mode his 
appearuuce at Mcntz. This city was undoubt- 
edly the scene of tliut improvement in the art 
which amounted to a second invention, and 
endued it with a vitality which may be Haid to 
have rendered it immortal. It w r as the appli- 
cation of moveable metal types, instead of the 
old, fixed wooden ones — nu improvement still 
further enhanced by the use of cast, instead of 
cut letters; and here for the first time appears 
on the scene John Fust, or Faust. 

Faust, or Faust us, is a name memorable alike 
in truth or fable. Marlow and Goethe, in 
undying verse, have immortalized their hero ; 


but the Faust of history is no less famous, and 
stands forth, in connection with the supersti- 
tion and fears of an age that saw in his per- 
fection of a wonderful art, something ominous 
of an alliance w’ith the Enemy of Mankind. 

With John Guttcnbcrg did Faust, an emi- 
nent and enterprising citizen of Mentz, asso- 
ciate himself as partner in the first printing 
press ; while his ow r n energies and pecuniary 
resources, combined w ith the skill and practical 
knowledge of his coadjutor, soon gave that 
signi Heaney to the discovery that immediately 
rendered it famous throughout the world. 

A Von d erf ul as w r as the power of Thought, it 
might be said to have now acquired an omni- 
present and all-pervading vitality. Hitherto, 
the discoveries of science, and the experience 
of the prolbundcst minds, were hut indented 
upon hand, which every deluge of barbarism 
was certain to efface; now, n security was 
given to man- a sort of ark — which should 
securely float down the tide of Time to the 
remotest ages; not only preserving within it 
nil that was most precious in intellectual ac- 
quisition, hut containing a talisman which 
should stay, or at least divide, the stormiest 
waters, so that the good nnd the true should 
henceforth pass dry-shod and unharmed among 
them ! 

John Faust, citizen of Mentz, having amassed 
considerable wealth, by commercial pursuits, 
became stimulated by a nobler ambition than 
that of mere acquisition, and was desirous of 
dc\oting bis fortune and his energies to some 
system which, though it might benefit him in 
a pecuniary view', should ulso conduce to the 
intellectual und physical luRantuges of his 
fellow-men. Long, however, did he muse in 
his search for an efficient modo of earning 
his piojcct into effect. 

One evening, as the shudes of twilight were 
descending, mid ho sat alone, deeply absorbed in 
thought, upon looking up, he helicld a tall, dark 
form before him. ') here wus an ominous light 
in the eyes, and a w ild intelligence on the dusky 
brow’ of the strnnger, but on his sunken cheeks 
were Cure, and unrequited Toil, and Famine. 

With scarcely a word of apology for his in- 
trusion ; with some muttered exclamation, 
“ that he had at length found the man he had 
long been in quest of,” Guttenberg — for he it 
was — unfolded a small packet, and spread 
upon the table some pieces of metal. Faust 
looked, rather thun asked, for an explanation. 
The stranger placed the dies in a kind of 
stamp, painted the surfaces of the letters — for 
such they w ere, with a dark fluid, produced 
apiece of vellum, and impressed upon it a 
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Bhort sentence. ITo repeated the operation 
several times, on each occasion comparing the 
results. He then displayed a printed page — 
nay, several printed pages — identical in form, 
words, and points, such as no scribe could imi- 
tate or repeat — such as only could be perfected 
by some new and wonderful art., or by magic. 
When Faust had sufficiently admired the pro- 
duction, he exclaimed, “ That such a beautiful 
invention must bring its own reward, and 
that its authors must speedily become in- 
dependent of the wealthy and of the great.” 
The stranger made no - reply, lie took a small 
lamp from his vest, of a construction that 
seemed to combine the excellencies of all tfoo 
latest improvements; ho touched the wick 
w ith a match, it lighted up, streaming through 
the apartment, now darkened by the shades 
of evening, then instantly went out. 

“ It wants oil — it has none,” said Faust. 

“Behold the lamp!” replied Guttenberg, 
again spreading the inctal types before Faust. 
“ It wants oil — will you supply it?” 

“ I will.” 

That night the bargain was struck — the com- 
pact signed — the Lamp teas Lighted / 

That lamp had the power of infinite multi- 
plication. From a little star, it became to the 
world a sun ; it pierced through the thickest 
clouds of moral and mental darkness; it was 
soon reflected by other lamps, of more or less 
intensity, throughout all the cities of the civi- 
lized world. 

For some years Faust and Guttenberg la- 
boured together. Though not the inventors, 
they stamped this art with a utility that ren- 
dered it universal. It was in many senses a 
feurful innovation ; it swept away whole cen- 
turies of conventional rights and monopolies. 
Soon, however, it directed itself to mightier 
and to loftier objects. 

These were the mugicinns ! and at one time 
it appeared they would have experienced the 
fate of ull supposed confederates with the 
powers of darkness. 

Our Faust did not shut himself up with 
Wagner, to discourse of “dry philosophy;" 
nor roam the world at largo with Mcphisto- 
pheles, to indulge in luxury, or share the 
watches’ banquet; hut he had leagued himself 
with the unknown, mysterious Guttenberg, 
and that was nearly as bad. Ho wielded a 
power which shook tho conventional world to 
its foundations. 

When the first productions of the two 
printers camo out, wo are told they created a 
vast sensation. Men could not sufficiently ad- 
mire and wonder at tho new art; the most 


i t 

accurate scribes, and the best judges of chiro- 
graphy, were astonished at the exact simili- 
tude of each copy of an impression ; they had 
no idea of the means — at. least, the greater 
portion of them — by which this identity of 
character w r as produced, for tho operations of 
tho printing press were guarded and watched 
over with jealous and mysterious solicitude. 

If Faust eschewed magic, wc cannot deny 
but that ho loved mystery. Thus, in a most 
splendid edition of Tullyst Office*, which issued 
from his establishment, he declared, in an 
appendix, “ That the book was not executed by 
means of ink, nor a quill, nor a brazen pen, but 
by a wonderfully beautiful art!” 

Books, and editions of books, w'cre now pub- 
lished from the press ut Mentz, comprising 
hundreds of volumes, identical in every respect 
— nay, even to the slightest error, or smallest 
typographical mark. Gradually, the admira- 
tion of the public yielded to a sort of supersti- 
tious wonder ; then, to fear — to hate. Many, 
too, were, personally interested in denouncing 
the new art. Fanaticism and ignorance set 
earnestly to work ; the passions of an unedu- 
cated populace were speedily aroused ; neither 
witches nor wizards had ceased to he believed 
in, nor persecuted; and there was in tho 
legends of the people many a wild tale of 
supernatural agency. 

It luid been the custom of the scribes to 
illuminate and embellish some of the ancient 
manuscripts. Faust, to enhance the valuo of 
his impressions, had in some degree followed 
their example; he had introduced coloured 
inks ; in many of his books the rod hue pre- 
dominated. 

This was conclusive; little further proof 
wus required by his enemies; for here was 
displayed the very signs by which he had 
contracted his compact with tho Evil One. 
The populace of Mentz rose in tumult. In vain 
he addressed the municipality; his house was 
invaded, his presses were destroyed, his busi- 
ness suspended — nay, it is even said lie was 
obliged for a timo to shelter himself in con- 
cealment from the fury of the rioters. 

But Truth prevailed again ; the violence of 
the populace subsided as quickly as it had 
risen, and the printing press resumed with 
increased vigour its operations. But Faust 
and Guttenberg hud quarrelled; they were no 
longer to be associates. The man of genius 
and the man of enterprise separated ; each be- 
took himself to his own path; tho mighty 
secret was divulged, and the press, the dead- 
liest enemy of monopoly, whether scientific or 
political, became patent to all mankind. 
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Faust, in union with other partners, issued 
many works from his establishment. There is 
a Jove story, too, connected with this art, with 
his daughter, the gentle Christina; but we 
will not tell it now, lest we be accused ,of 
romancing. 

Faust lived to witness many of the mighty 
effects of tlic science which lie had so mate- 
rially promoted. He was undoubtedly a man 
of energy — a master spirit in his time — one of, 
if not tlic last of, the magicians ; for the night 
clouds w’erc breaking up, and the mighty re- 
velations of new truths, as they rose, shone 
with the clear light of stars, and startled not, 
with the same fears and superstitions as they 
didofold! 

Last year, during the course of a summer’s 
day, we ascended the Kliinc from Bonn to 
Mcntz. Deeply impressed with the scenery 
around us, the associations connected with the 
rent walls and gleaming fortresses on either 
hand — with Drachenfels, and Licbenstcin, nnd 
ltoluiidscck, ami oil the memories of that Fast, 
which their ruins or their strength arrayed 
before us; warmed, too, by the exclamations 
of surprise and of delight which escaped the 
lips of those who, like ourselves, for the lirst 
time contemplated this strange region, aH it 
w ere, of castellated romance.— We, neverthe- 
less, were pilgrims to another shrine, one 
which, if it offered less of the wonderful to tins 
imagination, was of far deeper significancy in 
the destinies of man. That shrine was the old 
house at Mentz, where Faust and Guttenberg 
set up the printing press. 

It is preserved, perhaps, too well ; there arc 
certain signs of renovution about it, which we 
could have dispensed with. Nevertheless, 
much yet survives — the strange old gables, 
the solid masonry, the curious style of build- 
ing, for architecture wc could lmrdly cull it — 
to connect it with the mysterious agents who 
once inhabited it. It should be religiously kept 
from innovation. 

The house — 11 Zuinjungcn ” — is likewise 
shown. It was tenanted by Peter Schocffcr, 
who supplied Guttenbcrg’s place in Faust’s 
establishment, and married his only daughter, 
the fair Christina* 


On the evening of our arrival at Mentz, we 
crossed the Grand Square. Through the dim 
and almost, lampless obscurity, wo saw a co- 
lossal statue rise before us ,* wc had consulted 
no guide-book, and it was too dark to form any 
accurate judgment ; however, we deemed it 
somo conqueror — some hero in those physical 
w r ars whose fame men so delight to cele- 
brate. 

Wo visited the spot at an early hour the 
next morning ; we Bawr at a distance, from the 
style, the attitude, the designs on the compart- 
ments of the pedestal,* that it was no mere 
physical hero ; wc read thq inscription with a 
tiusli of triumi>h — 

“Joannes Guttenberg — Primus Typographus.” * 

Not Mentz, nor any other city, could liavo 
claimed a prouder distinction. 

At Frankfort, in its principal square, wc 
saw the bronze statue of Goethe, the pedestal 
of the figure being illustrated with relievos of 
the most touching episodes in his works. 

Over the Grande Place, at Antwerp, presides 
tlie noble figure of Itubens ; but, them, every 
spot connected w ith art, or literature, or religion 
— the Gallery, the Museum, the Cathedral, the 
Churches — is consecrated to his fume. 

When shall England, in the centres of her 
mighty cities, cease only (o worship war, or 
rank, or power?- putting these things ever 
before the eyes of her population as the highest 
examples of emulation and of national pride ; 
passing over with a disdainful neglect the con- 
querors in the intellectual world — the mighty 
magicians of thought, of poetry, und of art ! 

* On ono side of the pedestal of Guttcuberg’s 
stu tut* is this inscription : — 

Johannon Guntielsch de Guttenberg, 
l'atrociuium Moguntliiuin, 

iErc pur tot&nu Kurop&no col la tune l'owierunt Cites, 
MDCCCXXXVII. 

The reverse has these verses : — 

Artun quo Gra?r js, latuit que Latinos, 

German! hollers rxtudit jiigcniuni, 

Nunc quidquid napiunt, saplunt que rcccntcs, 

Non sibi «ed populus, omnibus id saplunt. 

The other sides exhibit, in relievo, Guttenberg 
reading his first proof to Faust, and a representa- 
tion of tho working of the printing press* 
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Our excellent friend, Robert Chambers— one 
of ** The Brothers Twain” — who were tho means 
of diffusing so much knowledge by their pure and 
excellent i( Cheap Literature,” before cheap litera- 
ture became the fashion, has finished his publica- 
tion of a life — Another Life / — of Robert Burns. 
It has beon a labour of love, and yet Mr. Chambers, 
aided by industry and perseverance which have 
never been surpassed, lias added little of value or 
iuterust to the poet's biography, although he has 
so arranged and completed it as to render it 
the standard life of the great Scottish poet ; his- 
tory, with its strong lights and heavy shadows, 
remains the same. There arc those who talk of 
the “warning#” such biographies give to men of 
genius : we never knew an instance where the fate 
of one poet detorred another from pursuing exactly 
the same course. Experience must be bought; all 
the great teachers fail in bequeathing it to their 
descendants. Did Jamie Hogg tako warning by 
the fate of Robert Burns 1 We do not for a moment 
mean to compare their genius — only their positions 
aiid their fates. Poets can be no more taught pru- 
dence than pedants can he taught poetry. This 
may be unphilosophic, but it is true, though it is 
hardly d gropes of these volumes. Robert Chambers, 
however, rescues the memory of Robert Burns 
from much connected with it that was intensely 
painful. He proves that ho was neither steeped in 
the worldly degradation of poverty, nor the besot- 
ting habits of intoxication, which overshadowed his 
memory; neither were his family of a low grade 
in their native world. We remember well tho 
Burns’ Festival; never can we think of the Scotch 
ns a “cold-hearted people,” after witnessing the 
enthusiasm of the meeting that hailed tho return 
of the poet's sons to their native land — sons who 
had won for themselves a position in society, w hich 
was elevated by the knowledge that, though the 
Earl of Panmure (to his honour be it spoken) 
settled a pension of JL*50 a year on the poet's widow, 
her son James, in one } ear and a half after tho 
deed of gift, “relieved his mother from the neces- 
sity of being beholden to a stranger’s generosity.” 
When the excitement and fever of this very re- 
markable gathering had subsided, and we hod 
visited the cottage in which the poet breathed his 
first breath, and the monument, so exquisitely pre- 
served, which “repentant Scotland” gave to his 
memory, we were invited by one of the poet's sons, 
whom we had known iu London, to pass ah evening 
in the cottage of Mrs. Dcgg, the poet’s sister. She 
was a slight, venerable-looking woman— of a mild, 
rather than an intelligent face — and with that calm, 
self-possessed manner, which prevents oven tho 
humbler Scotch from appearing embarrassed jn any 
society. We were presented to tho old lady in duo 
form, to her two daughters, and her son. The 
daughters, especially one df them, were quick and in- 
telligent, and did the “honours” of hospitality with 
genuine kindness, and without the least leven of 
affectation. There were also the poet's three sons 
— two of them officers of rank in the Queen's ser- 
vice— and they sat at the cottage board, and en- 
joyed tho meeting with their aunt and cousins 
earnestly and happily. One of tho brothers sang 
two of his father’s songs with a taste and feeling 


never to be forgotten ; and, as a memento of this 
meeting, inscribed their names in our (< album," 
— which we havo cherished much and long. They 
stand thus : — 

Robert Burnt, 

W. N. Burnii, 

J. G. Burns, 

Isabella Hogg, 

Agnes llegg, 

] Rubella llegg, , 

Robert Burns llegg. 

Ayr, Sth of August, 1844. 

Mrs. Begg was, perhaps, the most interesting of the 
little party. The sons spoke of their father with a 
veneration which the remarkable scene of tho past 
day might well have increased; but she spoko of her 
brother — the playmate of her childhood — with affec- 
tion, blended, ae thought, with something like 
astonishment that the world should make such a 
wonder about his “bit sangs.” We remained at 
Ayr a day longer than we had intended, that wo 
might pass an evening with the family of Robert 
Burns ; and we feel, after the lapse of eight years, 
that wo enjoy this lresh and earnest biography all 
the more for having done pilgrimage to his shrine, 
and passed a few hours in the society of a family 
who hardly dared hope to be assembled together 
again on this side of the grave. We wish that all 
biographers would study the arrangement of these 
volumes. The plan is admirable. The letters and 
poems are givcm chronologically; and the life, as a 
connecting narrative. No living writer could have 
performed the task so well. It is by far the most 
rfect and the most valuable work that hofi yet 
cn given to the world by Mr. R. Chambers. 

Mr. Justice Talfourd has written a memoir to 
accompany a posthumous tale by Mr. William 
Frederick Deacon. To many, this will be a 
new name in literature — destined to become famous 
only when the ear is deaf to the voice of tho 
charmer. We knew Mr. Deacon for some years, as 
tho sub-editor of the Sun newspaper; he Jed a 
life of hard and earnest, but useful labour, from 
which ho derived small income and no fame. His 
work, from day to day, in the close and confined 
atmosphere of the Strand, must have undermined 
his health. We have rarely seen any ono who 
gave us more completely, or more painfully, the 
idea of the pale earnest student, the oil of whoso 
lump was wasting gradually, but surely down to 
death. He died early, but little known, although 
much respected by his small circle of friends ; and 
it has been a good work, worthy of the estimable 
gentleman who has undertaken it, to preserve his 
memory green, by explaining something of the debt 
tho world owes him. We allude to this case, how- 
ever, chiefly to lay stress upon a plain, although sel- 
dom considered, truth — that many of the most prac- 
tically useful of our public writers are not known, 
even by name, to the thousands or tens of thou- 
sands whose ouinions they daily sway, or it may 
be, control., Take ud any newspaper, and the 
chances are, you will find m it at least one article 
equal to the best of those that have given an 
author fame ; now-a-days, the very humbleBt of our 
London journals contains matter better by far tha n 
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the boosted “ Classic ” of tho past century. Wlio 
will liesitate to say, that at least once a day, he will 
find in the Time* newspaper articles as full of 
vigour, point, and eloquence — as pure examples of 
the “ well of English ” — as the volumes of Junius 
can supply, which startled our fathers into wonder 
approaching to idolatry ! Yet not one out of one 
hundred of the readers of this journal knows, or 
cares to know, the name of tho person who makes 
his political creed, and gives him mind as well as 
tongue. It is to he regretted that we must wait 
until “ death, a necessary end,” makes us aware of 
our obligation.. 

The Photographic Album — As the first fruits of 
the liberation of the art of photography from the 
restrictions which the patent laws have so long 
imposed upon it, wc have the above publication, 
issued by Mr. Hogue, of Fleet-street We stated 
in our last that Mr. Fox Talbot had resigned his 
claims as patentee in the calotyiie, and some other 
processes of his invention, to the public, still re- 
serving his claim upon the production of portraits 
by those processes. Mr. Roger Fhmon has im- 
mediately availed himself of this, and executed the 
series now published. The pictures arc obtained 
in the first place on waxed paper, prepared accord- 
ing to the directions *bf M. Lii Cray. From the 
original, any number of conies, such as are pub- 
lished, can be obtained. We admire the spirit of 
the producer and the publisher ; at the same time, 
wc cannot hut think that some of the \iewa given 
are of too common and insignificant a character. 
“The Old Barn,” and “The Well Walk,” for ex- 
amples, have no peculiar pictorial merit to recom- 
mend and. as every photograph involves no 

small amount of trouble, it appears unfortunate 
that, in a publication of this kind, the views selected 
should not have been of spots rendered sacred by 
the memories clinging to them. The French have 
done this better than we have; the tombs of 
Nubian kings — the relics of Egyptian temples — 
fragments of ancient art— and the sites of heroic or 
sacred deeds, have been selected by their photo- 
graphers; and the result of a speculation in photo- 
graphic views of this character 1ms been most 
satisfactory. We have no desire to discourage 
either Mr. lioguo or Mr. Fenton in their spirited 
undertaking, but wc cannot avoid thinking it will 
prove to their advantage to select, for the photo- 
graphic artists historical scenes and shrines, telling 
the tales of the earnest demotion of our forefathers. 
These, or such as these, every oiip would desire to 
possess. “ Time’s effacing fingers” are pawning over 
some hundreds of buildings which wc would wish to 
preserve; photography might be made the means 
of securing in all truthfulness their present states, 
and of thus handing down to future historians a 
history such as no pen could write. 

“Another child's book !” Yes ; and one of the 
best, the very best, we have seen for years. Louie* 
School Days professes to be a story for boys ; but it 
is in every way worthy of a prominent place wher- 
ever there are young people. The characters are 
well drawn— the incidents arise out of circum- 
stances which ucciu to bo inevitable— and the moral 
and religious lessons which pervade tiie whole, are 
so admirably given, that they never seem to teach. 

A spirit of truth and Christian honour hallows tho 
little volume. ; we are almost ashamed to confess 


that we know not who E. J. May is, though' Louis * 
School Lays has arrived at the distinction of a se- 
cond edition. If such a book did not find a grate- 
ful home in every mother’s heart, we should fear 
that the “ women of England” were not worthy of 
the jewels of which Cornelia was so proud. 

Messrs. W. and H. Chambers, of Edinburgh, to 
whom every part of the world, where the English 
language prevails, owes a large debt of gratitude, 
aimnuuco a new u’ork ; it cannot fail to be good 
nml valuable ; wo may readily take upon trust 
any production of theirs, inasmuch os there is no 
one of their many publications against which ob- 
jections have ever been urged. The announce- 
ment contains a singular fact : the title of the work 
is to bo Chambers' Repository of Instructive and 
Amusing Tracts. It is to be precisely similar ill 
form, price, and literary character, to that Miscel- 
lany of Tracts formerly issued by them, and which, 
as theyinfoim the public, although it reached a 
sale of 110,000 a number, they were obliged to dis- 
continue, “ because it proved more remunerative 
to the State, through the channel of the paper 
duties, than to the Editors, with whom lay the risk 
a ml labour.” Why then commence once more a 
similar enterprise ? Messrs. Chambers are con- 
sequently obliged to oxpluin that they only are en- 
abled to commence a similar work by a very small 
reduction in the manufacturer’s charges for paper, 
and in some other expenses.” Wo see it asserted in 
a contemporary (the Critic) that there was origin- 
ally “ a slight miscalculation on the part of Messrs. 
Chambers.” This, however, is an error on tho 
part of t he Critic ; various circumstances have com- 
bined to enable Messrs. Chambers to issue tlicir 
publication at the price stated, and jet to clear a 

{ irotit, where two or three years ago no profit could 
lave been. Let it be remembered, tlmt upon each 
number issued, a very small fraction of a farthing 
only would be required “to pay ; ” but that frac- 
tion multiplied 00,000 times, may yield a sufficient 
recompense to justify the undertaking. We ear- 
nestly hope that, ere long, a removal of the tax 
on paper will supply a salutary aid to such whole- 
sale caterers for the public as Messrs. Chambers ; 
for we very strongly suspect that the competition 
among paper-makers lias brought their prices, and 
consequently profits, so low, as to leave them little 
more than a nominal advantage upon the issue of 
the «0,lXW sheets. 

The Cloud tcifh the Silver Lining , is a pretty little 
story, by the author • t A Trap to catch a Sunbeam, 
and the immortal brochure of Old Jdifft. This 
tale is constructed on the same plan as these two 
favourites, and breathes the same Bpirit of fragrant 
cheerfulness. The idea is by no means a new one, 
Milton says — 

“ J)ld. a gable cloud 

Turn forth iti silver lining on the night,” 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall adopted the idea from an old 
Irish proverb, in her novd of Marian, whoso nurse, 
Katty Maekanc, talks a great deal about there 
being “ a silver lining to every cloud.” Mrs. Mac* 
k inlay also, wrote a song, which we remember to 
have heard Catherine I J ayes sing, There's light be- 
hind a Cloud , and we have now on our table a 
poem, by Colonel Blacker, with the same refi'ain, 
and the last test of the popularity of this favourite 
sentence, was seeing a box of adhesive wafers from 
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Mr. Dolby, stamped with “ Hatty's saying,” os a 
motto ; it is one of those simple and exquisite 
truths, which cannot be too frequently illustrated, 
which extracts sweets from bitter, and light from 
darkness. Tho author of The Cloud with the 
/Silver Lining understands this happy art, und her 
tales are always welcome, coming as they do, to 
cheer our firesides — 

“ hike tho awcot bird, we can both remember, 

Who loft us when Hummer shone round, 

Hut whan chilled b> bleak December, 

Upon our threshold a wulcomo still found.” 

Some time ago, the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge published a book by a lady 
of the name of Kino, (whether Mrs. or Miss, we 
know not,) but it was called The Mother'# llrig, un<l 
a very ‘'helping” book it is; we have just re- 
ceived another carefully written volume, with a 
rather unpronounceable title, Ctifichetual Headings 
on. the Pentateuch, but it is valuable “help” to 
parents and teachers, in the scnnl-room ami out of 
it. The catechetical form is certainly peculiarly 
useful in recalling the attention and arousing the 
reasoning faculties of young persons, where the 
one might be apt to wander, and the other .supinely 
to acquiesce ; but it does not woo the young student 
to study, appealing rather to reason thnn to feeling; 
it is too like the muiiual of a teacher ; thus the 
book is really what its title professes it to be, an 
excellent Bible class-book ; but we should like to 
see the matter put into a more readable form, con- 
vinced that it would be the means of muking it 
more generally useful, ns it shows knowledge of its 
subject, and breuthes pure Christian doctrine in 
every line. 

Pilgrimage* to English Shrines. The second 
series of this work, from the pen of Mrs. S. CS. 
H ill, is announced for publication during the pre- 
sent month. It cousists of pilgrimages to the 
graves of Jxaak Walt. 011 , William Penn, l.ady 
Rachel Russell, and Sir Richard Lovelace : to 
the monument of Wren, the garden ol Sir Thomas 
More, the dwelling of Edmund liurke, to Flax- 
man’s monument, and to the time-honoured 
vicinage of Cliertsey. The volume will derive 
much of its interest, however, from the visits it 
records to the houses of some of the writer’s per- 
sonal friends. Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. lloflaud, 
Jane Porter, and (trace Aguilar. The work is dedi- 
cated to the writer’s friend, Madame Goldschmidt 
(Jenny Lind). It is very satisfactorily illustrated, 
by Mr. F. W. Fairliolt, who lins, moreover, added 
largely to the value of the volume hv the many 
useful historical und explanatory “ notes,” which 
accompany the letter-press. 


Bohn’s Scikntific Library. — The Bridgewater 
Treatises have been, until the present time, in a 
great measure unknown to a very largo proportion 
of a reading public, in consequence of the cost of 
the volumes forming the scries ; and when it is re- 
membered that, as science and its laws have be- 
come “ familiar as household words,” tho immense 
debt of gratitude due to the spirited exertions of 
the publisher of the Scientific Library will be un- 
derstood and appreciated. It may not be generally 
known from what cause arose the writing of the 
Bridgewater Treatises , penned by some of the lead- 
ing spirits of the day* Tho Right Hon. and Rev. 


Francis Henry, Earl of Bridgewater, by his last 
will and testament, directed certain trustees to in- 
vest in the public funds the sum of £8,000; this 
sum, with the accruing dividends thereon, to be 
held at the disposal of tho President (for the time 
being) of the Royal Society of London, to bo paid 
to tho person or persons nominated by him. The 
testator further directing, that the persons so se- 
lected should write, print, and publish one thousand 
copies of a work “ On the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the creation ; illus- 
trating each work by all reasonable arguments — as, 
for instance, tho variety and formation of God’s 
creatures in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms ; in tho construction of the hand of man, 
and tin infinite variety of other arguments ; also by 
discoveries, ancient and modern, in arts, sciences, 
and the whole extent of literature.” The profits 
from the sale of the works so published to be paid 
to the authors of the works, llis Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
were requested, by the late President of the Royal 
Society, Davies Gilbert, Esq., to afford their assist- 
ance in determining on the best mode of carrying 
into effect the intentions of the testator. Acting 
upon the advice of their lordships, nnd with the 
eoneiiiTenee of a nobleman eonnected with tho de- 
ceased, Mr, (.Hilbert appointed the following eight 
gentlemen to write separate treatises on the dif- 
ferent branches of the subject, as herewith stated : 

“ Oil the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 
as Manifested in the Adaptation of External Na- 
ture to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of 
Man.” By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 

“On the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Physical Condition of Man.” By John Kidd, M.D- 
F.K.S. 

“Astronomy and General Physics considered 
with reference to Natural Theology.” By the Rev. 
W. WheweU, M.A., F.U.S. 

‘■The Maud, its Mechanics and Vital Endow- 
ments, as Evineiug Design.” By Sir C. Bell, K.H., 
F. IIS. 

11 On Animal and Vegetable Physiology.” By 
Peter Mark Koget, M i). 

“On Geology nnd Mineralogy.” By the llev. 
W. Bueldand. D.l)., F R.S. 

“On the History, Habits, and Instincts of Ani- 
mals ” By the Rev. W. Kirby, M.A., F.K.S. 

“ On Chemistry. Meteorology, and the Function 
of Digestion, considered with reference to Natural 

Theology •” Ry W. Prout, M D., F.R.S. 

Of the above subjects, the two volumes before us 
contain “ The Adaptation of Exteniul Nature to the 
Phvsical Condition of Man,” and “Astronomy and 
General Physics ” The re-issue of these celebrated 
treatises in so cheap a form, with every attractive 
combination of good t\ pe and paper, is a boon for 
which to be thankful, affording opportunities and 
advantages seldom realised. 

Two parts of Grimm's Jlonsehold Stories, illus- 
trated by Wkhnekt, are before us. At a period 
when the enjoyments and the pleasures of children 
are subjects of just consideration, it is of immense 
importance that the literature devoted to their 
service should bo free from serious objection. 
When this is the case, it would be unjust to quarrel 
with the fact, that fairy tales are only amusing, 
and not improving : it is an uncontroverted opi- 
nion, that much injury liaa been done to the tastes 
and inclinations *of young persons, through their 
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having had “ strong food*’ too early forced upon 
them ; expecting pleasure, they found but grave 
disquisitions, ill-digested, badly understood. The 
consequence is obvious — a dislike to seek a re- 
source in reading The fairy feast has many 
charms, and little beating hearts will look with 
pleasure ontho “Holden Bird,” and “ Jorinde and 
Joringel.” “ The Almond-tree” will bo asked for 
again aud again — “ Do tell me once more about the 
little bird that sung — 

“ * My mother killed me, 

My father grieved for mo, 

My eister, little Marlinu, 

Wept under the nlmoml-trco ; 

Kywltt, ky witt, what a beautiful bird am 1 ' ” 

The illustrations and the letter press of Grimm'* 
Storie* are worthy of high praise. This edition is 
published by Annul' and Co., Old liemd- street.” 
“The Soaring Lark” forms the third part of the 
series, and will cause to little folk equal delight 
with the preceding portions. 

The Charm. — Children ! “ these are happy days” 
when magazines are written for your use; boys and 
girls are offered, ns the motto points out, 

u The smiles of nature, and the charms of art." 

Tales, poetry, narratives, and illustrations abound 
in the five parts alrcndy issued by A duly and 
Co. Let each little reader tell liis playmates of 
the woodcuts, and of the knowledge of historical 
facts and anecdotes lie acquired, while apparently 
seeking out a charm. 

Home Day * ; or, The Scrap Book . — This little 
book, published in Exeter, by Holden, is less re- 
gular in its construction than is common to others 
dedicated to young persons ; the variation from a 
beaten track will, at first, cause perplexity, which 
a little attention to the details will remove. A 
family party, with individual traits, intermixed 
with some charming passages, the offsprings of a 
poetical temperament, and some pleasing tales, 
constitute the mat f riel of the Jut mile Scru p- flunk. 

Nut and Dhnan in Mouse! and IJy the same 
publishers. — “Nut” and “Dlman” are two fine 
dogs, and “ Tee,” “ To,” and little “ Turn” are three 
lovely young Inice ; and of their veracious history 
this pretty book speaketh. The adventures of the 
former will cause us* to exclaim, with “Tommy,” 
the cat, “ Very glad to see } on back again.” Loth 
these little books arc very neatly “got up,” and do 
much credit to the taste of a provincial publisher. 


(Erstted's Soul in Nature is a work which has 
attracted a considerable amount of attention in 
Denmark and in Germany. It is a series of essay s 
and lectures, directed to carrying out one main 
idea — the existence of a spiritual beauty in all tho 
works of nature. This work lias lately been pub- 
lished by Mr. Roiin, the translation having been 
made by the Misses Horner. English readers 
will now have an opportunity of judging of the 
merits of the book. To (Erstcd wc owe all the 
advantages which we derive from the electrical 
telegraph, he having first discovered the tempo- 
rary magnetism given to a bar of iron whilo an 
electric current is circulating around it. This 


publication has a peculiar value at the present 
time, os counteracting the mere material philo- 
sophy of our ago. The tendency of many of our 
scientific thinkers appears to be to refer every 
function to material agencies; hero we have the 
great Danish philosopher beautifully showing us 
that behind tlio veil of external nature there is 
hidden u spiritual nature — the sonl in nature — to 
which we owe all the pleasures derivable from the 
phenomena of life and the development of beauty. 

"VVe have heard with feelings of sincere pleasure 
that £‘120 have been collected towards the erection 
of :l monument to the memory of Thomas Hood — 
one of the purest poets, and worthiest men of our 
century — the Duke of Devonshire has given £25 
towards this object. Compelled “to be funny," 
from an idea which the hydra-headed “public” 
took up for a time, that he could bo nothing else ; 
it was only during the poet's struggles against death 
that his pathetic, or playful poetry, began to be 
justly appreciated, and warmed the w'orld into en- 
thusiasm It is curious to read, just now, of the 
thousands collected, hero and there and every- 
where, to erect monuments to the great “ Captain 
ok tiie Age,” who, wo declare earnestly and truly, 
deserves all honour and all homage — hut the 
“ crumbs which fall from the rich 1 nan’s table,” 

I would serve to show the world, if proparly gathered 
I up, that wc also honour those whose lyres were 
turned to elevate and embellish life — to hymn 
freedom — and show us the path were glory waits 
ns. Let us hope that wo shall yet lay fitting offer- 
ings on the graves of Thomas Moore and Thomas 
lloud. 

Gold. — It is curious to observe how rapidly 
lipnks are multiplying on this subject. Wo have, 
first, the Let lure* which were delivered at the re- 
quest of tho Society of Arts, by the professors of 
the Government School of Mines; then we have a 
Manual, by Mr. J. A. PniLLirs, published by 
GnirriN and Co.; The Chemistry of Gold, by Dr. 
Scoffern ; The A mtralian Gold-field , by Mr. 
Plpphji, of tho Polytechnic. All these have their 
several orders of merit, and will he found more or 
leas useful to the gold-seeker. 

K ‘ Wf. are not in the habit of noticing music, hut a 
rare little morceau of Handel’s lias been brought 
to light in Ireland ; it is called Foirst Music. The 
first movement, in common time, is in his own 
unmistakeablo style -a bright reveille, as if for 
hunters going out in the morning. In the second 
movement, which is in 6-8 time, there is a singular 
blending of the character of Irish music with the 
peculiar style of Ilandcl. “ It would seem,” says 
Mr. Townsend, “as if, by interweaving the national 
music of Ireland with his own, he meant to pay a 
graceful compliment to the country where he was 
receiving a very cordial welcome.” It is well ar- 
ranged for the piano-forte, by Dr. Smith, without 
any attempt to spoil it by the innovations of modem 
musical display. Messrs. Robinson have also pub- 
lished, for a ciiaritahlo purpose, a pretty song, by 
Mr. Stewart Blacker, wedded to music by a fair 
composer, who lias done justice to the melodious 
words. 
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TIIE LUCKY PENNY.* 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Ciiai*. VII. 

“ Ned, ” who, be it remembered, had received 
one of the “trysting” pennies from the old 
gentleman, on the first of January that com- 
menced our tale, was shuttling his way to the 
appointed corner, among the market baskets 
and decayed vegetables which always crowd 
about Covent-garden ; it was the new-year’s-day, 
and Ned had improved astonishingly in rags 
and laziness since that day twelve months. 

“ Still on the battlin' , chicken,” said an old 
Irishwoman to him j “ but where's your eome- 
a-radc ? ” 

“ You know” — was the curt reply. 

. “ Ay ! IN JAIL ! where you ought to be your 
own self, you spalpeen, if right w T us right; why 
couldn’t you take pattern by the other — lie's, a 
credit to look at, and no ways proud — he helped 
me up with a basket last w eek, and that in the 
public street "-and you! You’ve looked ut me 
slaving at this for ever so long, and ne\cr 
ottered me a hand.” 

“ Its too bad,” grumbled the boy, without 
heeding her hint; “ here am I, a poor lad, poorer 
than I was last year; and there's lie, g row’d 
stout and tall, and with an air ! — I hate them 
getting up w r ays! ‘Crabs' and ‘Jim Crows' 
ain’t what they was — I’m too hig for them— 
or standing on my head either. If mother 
know’d I’d have grown out o’ that, she'd have 
given me more gin than she did, to keep me 
little ! » 

“ God help you!” said the poor woman— 
whoso withered, wrinkled face beamed with 
good nature — “God help you, and such us 
you — who are east, not born, into the world. 
And sure this is the first of the blessed now-) ear, 
and may-bo the Lord would look dow n upon 
you, and put some light or sense into y Qu- 
it’s too much trouble I have of my own', to he 
bothered with other peoples. And yet, it ’s 
tho troubles of the w-orld that bother me most, 
so it is ! God help me, and every poor sinner, 
this blessed ncw r -year’s-day ! ” 

“I Avondcr,” muttered tho hoy, while the 
brisk, little woman, her load on her head, 
trotted off, “ I wonder wliat makes the days 
be blessed to little Molly— she’s always talking 
of blessed days— sho is”— and lie lounged 
on, so degraded us to ho hardly ashamed of 

* Concluded from page 273. 
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his rags, or conscious of his having descended 
lower and lower in the scale of humanity — 
“them that promise me pennies for holding 
their horses,” lie continued, “I never sees them 
again; but the old gentleman promised mo 
nothin’, so 1 suppose he'll come buck.” Ho 
lounged to the corner, close to the basket 
shop, and stared in at tho window, but soon 
turned away iii disgust; there was nothing 
available there; but a sharp, keen, sleet was 
descending — cutting and cold. The boy slunk 
away, and took shelter under the portico of 
St. raid's, ju^t as the brothers Oldlmm camo 
up Tuvistook-street : Mr. Francis looking pur- 
pled, piuehed, and frozen ; his double-breasted 
coat buttoned up to his throat; his narrow 
shoulders .shrugged to his cars; his long 
w il bored hands encased in warm rough gloves ; 
his step, still firm and rapid ; ho carried an 
umbrella open ; nothing could suggest a more 
perfect pic ture of sour discontent, of a man at 
odds with tin* world- -as much from bitterness 
as eccentricity-- than did his face, and figure, 
and general hearing; not the pinching misery 
of w ant and hunger, but the still poorer misery 
a man entails upon himself; the working 
of a powerful hut self-harrow ed lfiind, soured 
rather by wilfulucss than circumstances. Mr. 
Francis seemed gathered together against the 
world; hi: was condensed into a human icicle. 
John walked beside him, the hail beating 
nml melting against his jovial, ruddy face ; and 
ho met it, witli jo\ial good humour— he might 
bo said to woleome the hail as an old friend, 
so earnestly was his face upturned to meet it; 
his strong muscular figure w r as enveloped in a 
sort of roqueluuro, lined with a still more 
foreign-looking fur, or it might be feathers; 
for men (and women too) come home with such 
strange “ tiring ” frail the far cast, that it is 
quite impossible for an untravellcd citizen of 
London to define their dresses or draperies ; 
one thing was certain, lie carried a pink silk 
umbrella in his hand, which he sometimes 
wdiirlrtl round like tho sails of a windmill ; 
at others, thrust out before him, as a sort of 
pioneer. When lie passed a woman, young or 
old, rich or poor, he made instant and imme- 
diate way ; but ho walked in general in that 
free and easy manner, as if the street and 
“ tho houses,” right and left, wore his own, and 
he w as attached to them all : lie looked even 
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af the bricks and mortar with loving eyes — 
dogs peered up into his face and wagged their 
tails — children gazed into his eyes and smiled. 

Mr. Frank was sullen and out of humour, 
and he wils particularly so, because his brother — 
despite the weather, the hail, rain, and w ind — 
persisted in being so happy. He did not quite 
believe in his happiness, and every now and 
then lie glanced at him in a sideway, uncom- 
fortable manner. If Mr. John saw it, lie did 
not heed it The sleet was so sharp and bitter, 
that the street was almost deserted j it glittered 
in round shining globules upon the pavement, 
one running a race with the other, and hoppi ng 
fiercely against the shop windows — old women 
said the new-year was coming in like a lion, 
and would go out like a lamb. 

“ Brother ! ” said Mr. John, still more to his 
brother's disgust, “ I can’t tell you how this 
sleet revives me! I have not felt, anything 
half so invigorating for twenty years ! it. puts 
me in in ind of a hail storm once on Snow-hill, 
when we were little starvelings ! — Ah! I meet 
it differently now, thank God ! ** lie added, re- 
verently, wrapping his warm cloak more* closely 
round him, “ thank God for that, and all other 
mercies ! ” 

“ I can’t think,” muttered his brother, 
calling to mind his tryste, “ how I could have 
heen such a fool, or in such a humour --one of 
my speculations in human nature, fond of 
delving and diving — hut having promised, 1 
must come— never broke my word in my life ! 
that's something to say— never! All! here’s 
one of the hoys! hut no — it can’t ho!” 
AVe need not say that it was Mr. Francis Old- 
ham who had invested the sum of threepence 
in an experiment on the three hoys, with whom 
we also at. the same time made acquaintance. 
Richard. Holland knew Mr. Francis at, once ; 
but his quick eye rested for more than a mo- 
ment upon his brother, even while he took off 
his hat to Air- Francis. Richard never ap- 
peared to so much advantage as at that mo- 
ment ; his features had grown in beauty and 
intelligence- -his fair, white brow gleamed 
beneath the rich masses of his folded hair, and 
his uplooking eyes were filled with the triumph 
of success. 

“ Put on your hat,” exclaimed Mr. John — 
“ Stay ! ” said Mr. Francis, with hi$ usual 
suspicion — “ What brought you here ? ” 

“ You gave me a penny, sir, this day twclvo 
months, for holding your horse ; you may re- 
member there w’cro three hoys, you gave each 
of us a penny — and — ” 

“ Ay — ay !— - hut where arc the other two? ” 

• “ 1 have not seen either of them to-day, sir.” 


“ That’s not true,” said Mr. Francis, rudely, 
while ho backed into the bosket shop for shelter, 
“ you boys always herd together — herd 
together.” 

“And is that all you have got to say to 
him ? ” inquired Mr. John. Mr. Francis shook 
the sleet from his coat, and, while doing so, 
Ned, having crept up to the door, shivering in 
his rugs, made a Bort of harlequin pirouette — a 
half-starved approximation to hilarity. “ Here 
am T!” ho exclaimed, while Richard stood 
back to make room for him. 

“ Hunt in couples, eh ! ” said Mr. Francis, his 
eye gleaming and glittering from one to the 
other, v\ bile the sight of the rags and wretched- 
ness seemed to do him good. 

“Hunt in couples,” repeated Mr. John, in a 
tone of voice conveying dissent, “Hunt in 
couples ! ” Richard had been changing from 
red to pale. It was a singular group. 

“ Well, and what did you do with your 
penny?” inquired Mr. Francis, addressing Ned. 
“ Why, yc’r honor, I made more of it ? ” 

“ Good,” said Mr. Francis, “ but how ? ” 

“ 1 had a run of luck, and turned it into 
four brownies, and would have traded it, only 
mother spent it all in lush, and heat me after- 
wards ; he knows the sort she. is,” he added, 
“it’s all ulong of h is having a tidy mother, 
lie’s such a svv ell.” 

“ So you have a good mother, have ) ou ? ” 
inquired Mr. John of Richard. 

“ Thank God, I have, sir ! ” 

Richard’s w urmth and confidence returned 
under the influence of Mr. Johns genial smile 
— “and the penny the gentleman gave me 
was * the lucky penny ’ of my life ! ” 

“It lmd a hole in it?” interrupted Ned 
(pointiug with his thumb), “ho always got 
the luck.” 

Mr. Francis chuckled; the evident rascality 
and starvation of Ned, seasoned by his quaint, 
course humour, hud attracted him; tlic boy 
upheld his theory as to the wretchedness of 
humanity — it w r a pleasant to find all as vile 
as he argued they must be ; it was pleasant to 
know that, though the penny multiplied, the 
canker was at the root, and it did not prosper. 

“ But tell me, how was it? ” said Mr. John, 
vvhosc sympathies went with Richard. Before 
the youth could reply, Mr. John espied a 
somewhat discontented expression in the eyes 
of the good-natured shop woman. 

“ Ah !” lie said, smiling at her, “ so many 
damp strangers : has your mother a dog ? ” 

“ No, Hir.” 

“ A cat ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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11 Then hero’s a houso for the cat, and a bas- 
ket for your mother.” Iluving thus gained the 
good graces of the shop woman, who was not 
very clear as to the sanity of cither of the 
old gentlemen, yet oflered a chair to Mr. 
John, os seemingly the most sane of the two, 
she withdrew to the communicating door of 
the second shop, keeping her attention fixed on 
“ Ned,” and wondering how any one could no- 
tice such a “ rubbish ! ” 

“Now, my lad, what of your 1 luvhj 
penny ? * ” inquired Mr. John, of Itichurd. 

“ 1 had long desired to read tho life of Bon- 
jamin Franklin, sir — and I went to a book- 
seller’s where I had seen it, ami offered the 
penny for tho privilege. He wanted nn errand 
boy. and took mo into his service ! ” 

“ Without a character ? ” 

“No, sir,” replied liiehard; and he drew 
himself up a little — “ I Mas never without 
that." 

“ Oh ! oh ! proud I see ! — good -and why 
did ^iou want to read tho life of Benjamin 
Franklin ? ” 

“ Because, sir, long ago, when my poor 
father was alive, he used to set me copies- -sen- 
tences composed by Benjamin Franklin— and I 
wanted to read tho lift* of a man who wus so 
wise and so useful, and who did so much lor 
himself as well as for mankind.” 

“ Good ! and were you quite satisfied \\ ith 
the book?” 

“ There is a great deal in it I should like to 
do, and much I should like to be. My mother 
objected to some tilings; but she would have 
me to read only one book — the Bible, sir.” 

“ And you P ” 

“ Oh, sir, I should like to read all the books 
in the world.” 

“ Ah ! youngster, did you ever read men ? ” 

The hoy looked down ; and, after a moment, 
or two, said, “ It is perhaps pleasanter to n ad 
books.” 

“ Complimentary ! you try, then.” 

“ I do, sir ; every face is a hook — is it not, 
sir?" 

“ Ah ! well, I suppose so — the young arc tho 
pleasures of hope— now I, what should I he ? ” 

“Tho pleasures of memory, sir, I should 
think, you look so happy.” 

Mr. Francis had dismissed his “ hoy,” and 
was watching the progress of the acquaintance 
between his brother and liiehard. 

“A flatterer!” said lie. | 

“Oh, sir, truth is not flattery: I only 
thought so.” 

“ You said you wero an errand boy,” ob- 
served Mr. Francis, advancing. 


“ Yes, sir, at first, quite ; but my master is 
very kind to me, very ; ho lends me bookB, and 
of late I sometimes sit with him and read to 
liim, and miyht do so every evening if I liked; 
but my mother, sir, she is quite a young wo- 
man, but she is blipd.” 

Mr. John spoke to Mr. Francis apart ; while 
they did so, liiehard went to tho door, and 
looked out into the sleet which was thickening 
into snow. “And why did you make tho ap- 
pointment with the boys, if you did not mean 
to help the deserving ? ” said Mr. John. “ I am 
delighted with this lad: the penny, brother, 
cun bo made as lucky to you *ns it has been to 
him, if you only tuko advantage of it; his 
voice lius a strain of music in it which reeals — " 

*• Nothing ! ” interrupted Mr. Francis, “ what 
should it local ? You arc still given to seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams. Now, hoy,” 
lie added sharply, “where dors your master 
IB o ? ” 

Jlichard told him. “ And your name ? ” 

“My father changed his name some time 
before his death; but J am called liiehard 
Holland!” 

“ And m hat was your father’s real name ? ” 
inquired Mr. John. 

“ What have u e to do with that ? ” said Mr. 
Francis. 

“ 1 have ” replied Mr. John ; “ I do not liko 
changed names.” 

“ Ah ! if he hud one 1 dare say he had forty,” 
said Mr. Francis, with a hitter sneer. 

4 * No, sir,” answered the lad, while nn in- 
dignant flush overspread his face. “ No, sir, 
he changed his name because of the cruelty 
of his father; liis real name was liiehard 
Oldham.” 

Francis Oldham sprang at the lad’s throat, 
as a tiger would spring upon a fawn. 

“It is false!” he screamed, “It is false! — 
false !— false ! — he left no child; and if lie did? ” 
His grasp relaxed, he fixed his strong eyes 
upon the panting boy, who returned his gaze 
with more indignation than terror — there was 
something, to the looker-on, positively fearful 
in the expression of both ; one bo blighting, so 
cruel ; the other so defying ; the very look 
which youth should never wear to age. 

“ Gome ! ” said tho old man to his brother, 
in a deep, hoarse voice, so deep that it seemed 
a voice from the grave, hard and untrembling as 
from a tongue of stone. “ Come, come ! I say, 
why do you look at him ? there might be twenty 
liiehard Oldhams. Come, John, brother — if 
you touch him, or hold any communion with 
him, I will never grasp your hand in mine. 
Never, do you hear ; 1 will never, never give 
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my thoughts hack for yours; never rest (if 
there are spirits) in a grave near yours : touch 
him not, brother ; brother, if you touch him 

I will curse you botli ! Do not speak to me, ” ho 
added passionately, not the frail flickering 
passion of an old man, feeble even in its 
violence, but with deep, concentrated, ungo- 
vernable rage; liis eyes flashing, his thin 
lips quivering, his long, blue fingers impotent 
in strength, grappling the air eonvulshely — 

II do not speak to me, bu.* follow me, idiot 
though I ha\c been, wnat had T to do with 
new readings of human nature — follow me, 
brother ! ” 

Mr. John saw that the present was no time 
to combat Ids brother’s will ; and so, without 
another word, lie follow ed him out of the shop, 
much to the relief of the basket-seller, who 
told Richard he would have a good action 
against that awful old gentleman, who was 
the biggest Turk .she had ever seen; begin- 
ning the new-vear after that fashion, and at 
his age too, when every additional day was an 
especial merry. 

“ There he goes, tearing down the street?” 
she continued, “the wind lias carried off his 
hat, but he does not heed it ; the bail mingles 
with bis grey hair, and streams over hu 
shoulders ; yet he feels nothing but his own 
passion : his strong, hearty brother can hardly 
keep pace with him. 1 judge lie hasn’t the 
same devil within to urge him on. Why don’t 
yon follow, and find out who they are ? it 
may bo worth your while.” 

Richard did not tarry cither to hear or 
answer the question; ho had disappeared 
through the other door. “ Well, I declare, ” 
continued the woman, “this is as strange a new- 
year’s prank as e\er I saw played; and as [ 
live, the boy hasn’t taken the baskets ! ” 

Heedless of the knobby snow', and the piti- 
less wind which drifted it against his bare head, 
Mr. Francis rushed on. The few passengers 
who sheltered beneath their umbrellas, or bent 
half blindly to the blast, felt something pass 
them on the pavement so rapidly that -visions 
of accidents or death troubled tlicir minds; 
others stepped from beneath the shelter of 
door-ways, or hooded lanes, and thought, the 
old man just escaped from a lunatic asylum, 
and that his keeper w'as following. More than 
one policeman asked Mr. John if ho wanted 
help ; but ho waved them back, and they 
looked half perplexed and Half offended ut 
their assistance being thus declined. Mr. 
Francis’s knock made the old door shudder 
again ; though the servant did not know that 
her master inflicted this loudness on the quiet 


of Ilaricy-sfrect, his little dog -was aware of his 
presence, and flew to meet him ; but his savage 
mood permitted of no tenderness, no sympathy, 
even from his clog. He kicked it madly from 
his path i the little creature howled piteously ; 
but the moment after it limped to the door, 
which w*as banged and bolted against all the 
world, stretched out its half broken limb, 
niul with that look of patient agony W’hich a 
clog’s face so well expresses, resolved to watch 
and wait for the returning love, which was all 
the heaven it ever knew or hoped for. 

Mr. John could hear his brother pacing 
up and down the room, and when his step 
came near the door the dog’s ears moved, and 
it uttered its little whine of recognition and 
entreaty. “ How much love,” thought Mr. 
John, “ we east to the winds and waives, which 
if garnered and nurtured, if even received and 
suffered to enter into the recesses where it 
would be content to dwell and fructify, would 
multiply the sweetest and tendcrost blessings of 
existence around our hearths and homes. The* 
sympathy we give to the small demands of 
others returns four-fold info our own bosoms.” 
And then, again and again, be murmured — 
“Her grandchild, her grandchild — such an un- 
accountable sympathy drawing me towards 
him!” He tried to read; the letters es- 
caped from their position, and resolved them- 
selves into silhouettes and outlines of the face 
and figure of the youth lie hacl seen — lie 
looked lip at the ceiling — out of -the window' 
— shadows, and visions, and memories wero 
all about him. The present and palpable 
world was the dream — the shadows, the reality. 
TTo repeated over and over again to himself 
the youth’s address, as if it could by any pos- 
sibility be forgotten ; his eagerness to go to his 
master could scarcely be restrained, and yet 
he must wait — lie must not go alone. How 
liis long life in the Indiun world seemed but a 
day, an hour, so forcibly did the time previous 
to his leaving England return to him ; how 
he recalled it, a id reviewed it, and what 
strong claims did nature assert within his 
bosom to enable him to remember, during 
those feverish bom’s, that Francis was bis 
brother, bom of his ow r n mother — that 
mother whose imago, beautified by the lapse 
of years, w'as so often present in his dreams 
— and how mysterious it was that Richard 
mingled with his thoughts, few as they were, 
of the future. The boy had suddenly given 
him a new interest in life. His thankful, 
righteous spirit was more than once lifted 
up in gratitude to God, not because of any 
certain good, but of the promise w'hieh lie felt 
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Jiad been given him wince the morning, that 
his old ago would not bo childless. “ Child- 
less! ” had it ever been so? - -never! lie had 
taken to his bosom, during his long life, or- 
phans and deserted little ones, children who 
would at all events have morally perished 
but for the strong hand which gathered them 
into a home, and the worm heart which 
opened to Receive them; fed, and clothed, and 
educated, he had pluccd out many such in the 
world. He had a perpetuity of children, and 
children’s children, whose praycis daily and 
nightly rose to the throne of the Almighty for 
liis good ; no wonder that his ways prospered, 
that his sleep was sweet, and his blithe 
old heart happy. Some who did not profit 
by their blessing, lie tried either to hope for 
or forget; the wild and the wayward, he suf- 
fered for a time to he scourged by their o»vu 
whips, and the whips of the world; and when 
satisfied that their chastisement had been suf- 
ficient, he made a woj for them to escape. He 
had engraved on brass, out the door of h 
school he had founded and endowed, a motto 
which should be engraved on every Christian 
heart — | 

“ While there is life there is Iiojie ! ” 
lie had even scotfed at the idea of “ natural 
affection,” instancing the love borne to him by, 
and the love he bdre to many of, these adopted 
children, as a love which could not he sur- 
passed; but. the lad llichard tugged so 
strongly at his heart, that he might have 
doubted his favourite thorny, though he would 
have answered, “kindred lias nought to do 
with it, hut lti chard's father was 111:1: child!” 
Oh, deep and priceless love ! bearing the toiler 
company through the lugged yeais of a 
rugged life; living after the life which gave 
it life has perished ; a memory, jet strength- 
ening the strong manly heart, to conquer in 
the battle with the world ; a fragrance shedding 
perfume all along that world’s thorny ways ; a 
presence in the toilsome day and silent night-— 
an active, earnest influence rising from a little 
mound of daisy-cov ered earth — a faith strength- 
ening the faith by which eternal happiness 
is gained. Oh, matchless love ! tile joy and 
tlicmo of angels, when purged of earthly pas- 
sion, it lives, 

“ Bright as a star, when only one 
9 Is shining in the shy.” 

Blessed are they whose hearts by thy power 
become* altars ! Even so it was w itli Mr. John 
Oldhum ; and those who observed his refine- 
ment and his benevolence, little wot of how 
it came, and wondered lio\v it was that he 
did not marry, that his own children might 


inherit the wealth lie lavished (bo always prate 
the thoughtless) upon those who were not kith 
nor kin to him. 

At last his brother’s door was opened, and 
the little dog permitted to enter, which it did 
with a joyous bark, looping up its poor leg tlio 
while, but not heeding its suffering, in delight 
at. the murmured words which crept into its 
little palpitating heart ; and he wax sorry — Mr. 
brands was both sorry and ashamed that lio 
had injured the faithful brute, who had im- 
bibed from him whatever of ill-temper dis- 
figured its canine nature. I11 a short time the 
dinner was served, and Mr. Francis, self- 
conquered, met liis brother with a firm step. 
Two hectic spots, as if dashed on by a fire- 
brand, burned beneath his eyes; they were 
the only vestiges of liis recent emotion. “ I 
hade two of our old friends to meet you,” he 
said, “but they were engaged.” Mr. John 
made 110 reply — 110 could not speak- -his bro- 
ther helped him and himself; nor did Mr. 
Francis seem to observe that. John's plate 
was removed untouched, 'flic brothers had 
changed natures. Mr. Francis was terribly 
gay and grim- it was the flashing, fearful 
attempt at mirth of an evil spirit — the death’s 
I head crowned wit li a upas branch. When J ohn 
spoke at all it w ns in monosyllables, dropped 
by accident ; once lie attempted to caress tho 
little, limping dog, but the creature would 
have bitten him. Mr. Francis laughed. Thera 
was something terribly desolate, worse a hun- 
dred times than lonely, in this now-year's 
feast — for in Mr. Francis’s fnigal housekeep- 
ing it was a least. The cloth was removed, 
wine and dessert were placed upon the table; 
the servant vanished. 

“ 1 did not forget even your monkey, bro- 
ther John,” said Mr. Francis, “here arc some 
nuts for him; but let us drink to this happy 
new-ycar, brother — happy new-year — ah ! all ! 
Come, happy r.cw-yeur.” 

John sprung to liis feet, and pushed back tlio 
wine ; “ as I am a living man,” lie exclaimed, 

“ I will neither break bread, nor taste wine, 
until we— mind, brother, I said wt. -it is my 
duty as well as yours — before we render jus- 
tice! Food would suffocate me, wine would 
poison me, until this is done. I followed 
your footsteps; waited till your feelings sub- 
sided ; acted like a child, instead of a man, at 
your command. But now' I call upon you — 
put that wine from your lips — put down tho 
w inc, brother Francis- let us out through tho 
night ; find the lad’s master; and if it ho that 
liis character is clear, let us render justice; let 
us receive him as a new-y car’s gift from God!” 
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41 Perjury!” said Francis, 14 1 swore no child 
of my child should ever toucli coin of mine.” 

“lie has touched it: tho ‘Lucky Penny’ 
was given by you to him ; but away with so 
poor a subterfuge. Shall man swear to the 
author of all evil to do evil, and may not God 
set tho compact aside, and tench him to repent, 
and do well ? Wo are commanded not to 
do evil that good may come of it ; how much 
stronger is the command not to let evil become 
the parent of evil.” 

44 There is somewhere,” replied Francis, with 
scorn and calmness, “mention made of a deaf 
adder, that will not hear the voice of the 
charmer.” 

44 Ay, because he is deaf, but you are not so ; 
nay, you shall not puny me. Look at it us vou 
will, I see that a fearful -wrong lias been 
done; nay, more than one, a succession of 
wrongs — leaving you, the inflictor, a creator 
sufferer than those upon whom you inflicted 
punishment. 1 know it is the time and the 
hour to see to this; if, indeed, the lad would 
accept retribution from your hands.” 

44 If— if — lie would accept retribution from 
my hands,” repeated Mr. Francis, bitterly, 
“if! — if! — you know lie lias been taught 
(should he be the hoy) to curse his grand- 
father; and yet were I to advance a step — 
were I to advance hand or foot, towards him 
— were I to look upon him an 1 would upon a 
thing I loathe (he knowing who I was, and 
what I have), the young .serpent would coil, 
and cringe, and smile, and flatter, and link, and 
fawn; — the old man’s goal- see if he would 
not plunge his soul into perdition to grasp it 
— do I not know the world'/ — do 1 not know 
the mammon worship of old and young ? ” 

44 Test him, try him,” rejoined Mr. John: 
44 brother, that is all I ask, try if he he tho 
thing you say- if he be, I w ill absolve yon ; ” 
Mr. Francis rose from his seat, 44 T will do 
more, I will not consider him our kin.” 

Mr. Francis rang the hell. 44 My coat, and 
hat, und stick.” 

44 It rains, and blows, and snows, from all 
points of the compass, sir,” said the astonished 
sen-ant ; 44 shall I call a coac h ? ” 

“ No ! now r , brother John ” — lie east a look 
of such exultation towards him - such a look 
as Satan cast at our first parents w T hen they 
departed from Eden. Going down the steps, 
Mr. Francis turned round, and laid his hand 
upon Mr. John’s arm — 44 if he accepts, you do 
not give him any claim on me ! ” 

44 No,” was the curt reply. They proceeded 
silently, those two old men, battering on 
against the blast, trembling both — the one 


securo in his belief of the predominance of 
that cringing evil fthich would lick the dust 
for gold; the other hoping in the good, and 
con tiding with most unworldly wisdom in the 
independence of a young hoy, whose loving 
and beloved mother was blind and helpless, 
and w r ho, with high aspirations, had suffered 
from the bleakest poverty. 

An empty coach hailed them they en- 
tered. Mr. John heard through the blast, and 
amid the rattling of tho once courtly carriage, 
the low*, chuckling laugh of his brother — ho 
enjoyed the infliction ho suffered because of 
its anticipated fruitage. They drew up at tho 
bookseller’s door, and knocked. By degrees tho 
light vanished from the area window, and as- 
cended the stairs, standing still in tho hall; 
again they knocked, and Martha slowly undid 
the door to the length of the chain, and poking 
her face out, usked wliat they wanted. 

44 Woman! undo the door,” commanded Mr. 
Francis — it needed no second word — the chain 
fell, and Martha, shading*lier candle from tho 
wind mul rain with her hand, stood open- 
mouthed gazing at the old man. 

44 Ask, ask,” he repealed, to Mr. John. 

Mr. John did so : 44 Was this Matthew 
Whi to lock's ? ” 

44 People generally, even when they come 
by daylight, say Mr. Matthew,” was the reply 
to him , though her gu/.e was rivet ted on Mr. 
Francis : 44 hut he was not at home, ho w r ns 
gone out — gone to Richard Dolland’s ; why 
shouldn’t he, if lie liked it, go to liis messen- 
ger— Dick Dolland’s, who had grown into 
Richard, and might into Mr. Richard, who 
could tell?” She gave the widow’s address, 
and away lumbered the carriage, stopping at 
the entrance to the little court. The two old 
men prepared to cross the threshold of the 
widow’s lodging; they saw- from the shadows, 
ns they passed the window, that there were 
three in the little room. Mr. Francis knocked, 
Richard ripened the door, and turning sud- 
denly round, excla'med, as pcoplo do at the 
sudden ful filmcnt of a dream — 44 They arc here ! ” 


Ciiap. VIII. 

The widow was seated in her usual comer; 
her llihlc lay in her lap, for though she had 
ceased to be able to read its word, it was»hcr 
inexpressible comfort; it strengthened her 
feebleness, nay, it restored her sight — it was 
her friend, her faith, her love, her devotion — 
the fountain of living waters, the rock of ages; 
her fingers knew all her favourite chapters, 
und could trace them verse by verse — never 
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did she sit down that her Bible was not in her 
lap ; never did she lie down, that it did not 
companion her pillow. Matthew Whitclock 
eate at tho table, upon 'which ho had placed 
the rough-looking book in which he had 
made calculations os to the probable success 
of Richard's poems. Oh! fallacious hope, 
that could cause a bookseller to miscalcu- 
late, and believe in tho profile of poetry! 
yet it is a positive fact, that Matthew Whitc- 
lock was telling off, bit by bit, tho expected 
“ trade protits.” Tho widow’s early bloom and 
beauty was, of course, gone ; there was no truce 
of that remaining; but there was something 
so sweet, and calm, and patient, in tho expres- 
sion of her face; so lovely, in the hot-house 
delicacy of her complexion ; so fragile and 
helpless in the transparency of her hands, 
which, since the brothers’ entrance, trembled 
upon her Bible; something so appealing, not 
to man, but to God, in those upturned eyes, 
that John felt as if the presence of an angel 
filled that small rc^m. Francis looked and 
wondered, and mentally cursed nil beauty, 
but he could not speak. Mr. John briefly 
explained to Mr. Whitclock why they had 
sought him, and how much the}’ desired to 
know if Richard’s tale was true. Gradually 
during the brief and (to Mr. John) most satis- 
factory conversation, the widow rose from her 
scat, and passing one arm round Richard, 
drew’ him towards her. As word after word 
of praise passed from the bookseller’s lips, the 
mother became more and more erect. “ i have 
only learned this evening,” said the worthy 
man, “ that, for reasons rather to bo felt than 
understood, his mother born the name her 
husband chose, and the lad seems to think that 
one of you gentlemen knows more about his 
family than they themselves have been able to 
ascertain.” 

“ No, sir,” said the w idow, “ not able to as- 
certain — because w’c never inquired; never, 
since my poor husband’s death, did we w’isli to 
know’ aught about the cruel parent who aban- 
doned him on his death-bed. Sir, T offered to 
leave my husband — I knew it would have 
killed me— if that could have tempted his 
father to forgive him — forgive him the crime 
of marrying me. No : w e have starved since, 

„ and laboured until those eyes wept and worked 
themselves into darkness, but w’o never, in 
our bitterest days of want, or weakness, desired 
to hear the name of Mr. Francis Oldham.” 

Mr. John feared to look at his brother, nor 
did he see tho door partially open, or the 
strong profile of the bookseller’s Irish servant 
resting against its frame. 


“ And yet,” said Mr. Francis, “ I believe I 
am the grandfather of that boy, whose father’s 
perverse will displaced him from my heart.” 

Richard felt his mother press heavily against 
him ; it seemed as if she felt, by strong instinct, 
her husband’s spirit rising within her son. 

“ Keep still,” sho whispered, “keep still; hear 
him to the end ! it may ho he repents ; wo 
must forgive him if he repents.” The boy was 
swelling into a giant. 

“ 1 will now acknow’ledgo him, take him 
from his low’ associates, and place him pro- 
perly in the world,” continued Mr. Francis. 

u Don’t tliiuk of me, Richard, don’t, dear ; ” 
again whispered the mother, “ perhaps he re- » 
pents.” 

The lnd pressed closely to her. “ I have no 
low associates, sir,” ho said, “and having 
work, I am already well placed in the world.” 

4 pang shot through Mr. Francis; could it 
bo that ho was wrong, that the boy would 
not accept the golden bribe he offered ? Ho 
now’ became more anxious to succeed. “ But 
1 am rich, hoy, very rich ; instead of carrying 
parcels, you shall ride your own horse, you 
shall go to college, and become (if you are 
clever, as this good man says,) celebrated; 
think; of it, this narrow room, these poor clothes 
will pass away; you have a rich grandfather 
who can’t live long — you have but to obey him 
— to love him.” 

“ Lo\ c him ! ” repeated Richard, and the 
torrent of his feelings broke forth. “ Love 
him ! sir, 1 could not love you, I could not for 
an hundred times your wealth ; obey you, I 
could not —you, sir, you, who might have 
saved my father’s life and would not ; whose 
unforgiving neglect has scaled my mother’s 
eyes in blindness — loxci/nnf Can I not now 
rccal my father’s wasted form — and the words 
of patience under affliction, mid of pruisc to 
God, tho breathings of memory mingled toge- 
ther, and how he spoke of his mother, und 
the cruelties she received at your hands — lovo 
you / ” 

“ The lad,” interposed the bookseller, “ has 
a highly poetic temperament, and no know- 
ledge whatever of the w arid, as you may ob- 
serve, sir ; you have taken him unn wares — ho 
will sea his advantage soon ; he cannot help 
seeing it.” 

“ T see,” said Richard, “ the advantage you 
gave me : J feel that , and am grateful for it. 

I see how’ I can work my way. I do not fear 
for myself or for my mother, now.” 

“ You are excited ; do you not know that 
your grandfather has a right to your duty and 
obedience ; do you not Bee the hand of God 
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in bringing you together ? ” said Mr. White- 
lock. 

“ I see ! ” replied Richard, “ my (lying fa- 
ther, my sturv ing mother — I see her now — I 
remember what I was myself.” 

“Hut also remember the hand which gave 
you the ‘ lucky penny ,*” interrupted the book- 
seller. 

Bichard covered his face. 

“ Battery and brutality,” muttered Matty to 
lierself, “I thought I knew the oulcl tyrant 
through the hoary shroud of age; and good 
right 1 have. Didn't J nurse his wife through 
her dying ; and to think of our Bichard being 
, her grandchild — no wonder my heart went 
to him so linderly — oh the deceitfulness, mur- 
dering, and dreadfulness of the world; day 
and night, day and night — God help us all! 
we are all bad together ! ” 

“Were my lather’s father poor,” t^id 
Richard, after a long pause, “ were he poor 
and 1 rich, I would help him : hr should not 
starve, nor work himself to blindness ; but I 
will never put my neck into a joke I cannot 
carry. I could not lo\e liim- -I could not 
obey liim. His help would be to me a mill- 
stone. I will not even bear his name.” 

“ Speak to him,” said the bookseller, address- 
ing the widow. “If all he leal that 1 have 
heard, he is thrusting fortune fiumhim.” 

The widow drew heist- If up, grasping her 
Bible more firmly than e\cr. 

“ Let it be, ” she said, “ according to the texts 
—Hi: loved. When great trouble came upon 
HIM, particularly in his latter days, when his 
hours were numbered, and he would still try 
1o teach the child; then, when in most need 
of comfort, lie would open his Bible, asking 
God, according to his want, for u text of 
patience, or faith, or hope, or charity, and it 
would come ; just where he opened, there would 
be the balm and the teaching. And, accord- 
ing to the words God calls to my memory, let 
the lad decide.” She paused as if w aiting, and 
then quoted, in a low* tone, 

“ It suitli — ‘ the chief thing for life is water, 
bread, and clothing, and a house to cover 
shame.’ Thank God, we have ull these in an 
humble way. And it says again, * Better is the 
life of a poor mail in a mean cottage, than de- 
licate fare in another man’s house;’ and it 
saith, * understanding is a well-spring of life.’ 
My child has understanding, and his father 
thought it for good, and it was sanctified by 
Lope, and the hope huth been fulfilled.” She 
paused, and shook her head mournfully ; “ they 
will not come to me, as they used to HIM. I am 
not worthy as iie was ; and I told ms father 


I -was not worthy, and that if he would forgive 
him, and nurture him, I would give him back 
his son ! ” — again sho paused. 

“This is cruel,” said Mr. John; “it is too 
much for her ; sec liow she trembles!” 

“ Mother ! blessed, mother ! ” exclaimed 
Richard, clasping her in his arms, “ my ow n 
dear, darling mother ” — 

“ And what,” she said, “ did Jesus in the 
Temple ? did ho not overthrow the tables of 
the money-changers ? You arc right, my child 
— } on do not w unt his wealth, let liim go forth ; 
his presence troubles me, 1 have the right text 
now, my child — it is for YOU — ” 

“ ‘ And thou slialt eat of the labour of tliy 
bunds. Oh, well is thee, and happy shalt thou 
he ! ’ 

“ Happy shalt thou he, my child,” she re- 
peated, exult ingly, “ his wealth has not made 
him huppy ; there is no itope in his voice ; and if 
he came to make the offer, it was because of 
I lie unquietness of his own spirit ; he 1ms said 
naughl of 1 he sorrow, nau^it of the repentance, 
that would sanctify the gift. Oh, poor, old 
gentleman, how T 1 do pity him; his cruelty 
killed the sweetest lady that ever loved u 
tj rant, and that was one desolation ; and then, 
when his son loved me, that w*as another! I 
do pity the poor old gentleman whom even 
w e desire to depart.” 

The bookseller was pulling at Mr. John’s 
arm — “ Ho has such talent, sir, poetic talent,” 
lie whispered, “a wonderful hul, sir; 1 saw 
it from the first, sir; he is proud and wilful. 
Ask the gentleman to give him time ; you know 
it is sheer madness - quite the spirit of a gen- 
tleman.” Th is eloquence w as lost on Mr. J ohn, 
whoso feelings lmd been, and were, too 
strong for words ; he had altogether lost sight 
of the actual motive why his brother had 
accompanied him there. He took the wi- 
dow^ hand, — “ You mistake — you both mis- 
take,” he suid, gently, “ we came here to render 
justice, and I — I ought to have long since in- 
quired concerning my nephew.” 

“ Then,” said the ’ ridow, “ you arc Mr. John, 
ah ! my poor husband always said, you ouyht 
to hare been his father /” 

A fearful groan hurst from the lips of Mr. 
Francis, the straightforward and simple 
avowal stuck like a spear into his heart : the # 
widow heard the groan. 

“ The poor gentleman is ill,” she said, add- 
ing, with her usual simplicity, “Richard, 
though we will not have his money, nor his 
help, wo must pay him respect; he has no- 
thing to love him — nothing — no one — in the 
wide, wide world.” 
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Hardened and cynical, avaricious, cold, and 
calculating, oh Mr. Francis had been for years, 
labouring to stiflo all human emotion, that 
scene was more than he could bear ; a victim 
of the contending and stormy passions which 
for years had rendered him the terror of his 
household, and a mystery to tho world ; dis- 
appointed by an independence which, while he 
could not comprehend, he was forced to re- 
verence ; lie was so suddenly struck by tho 
widow’s observation to his brother that, as 
the room felt whirling round, he grasped the 
door, falling literally into tho arms of the 
woman, who had watched with deep devotion, 
the fading away of his gentle wife. Matty 
•was silenced by both the terror of that mo- 
ment, and the memory of the past. She flung 
off his cravat — loosened his throat and chest ; 
und while he lay in a fearfully prolonged state 
of insensibility, they saw, resting upon the 
shrivelled skin that barely shrouded tho bones 
and muscles of his frame, the miniature of hi* 
wife. 

No one but Matty knew why, when Ills eyes 
rested upon that picture, poor Mr. John sunk 
upon his knees, close by his brother’s side, or 
why tears — large tears — streamed through his 
fingers. That night Mr. Francis was curried 
home to his cold and stately house, a stricken 
man ; a sluggish attack of paralysis had 
seized upon him, not fiercely, but fatally, with- 
drawing motion and feeling gradually, bit by 
bit, from the w'orn-out frame, but leaving the 
brain, after a time, clear and active, although 
tho heavy tongue could not give words 
to his thoughts or his desires; when, after 
that fearful interview, consciousness fully 
returned, it was evident, that this stubborn 
spirit rose in rebellion against the Mercy, 
w hich had borne so long w’itli his caprices and 
his misdeeds — his angry looks and stammering 
words were ever rushing against those who 
ministered to his w T ants- -sleepless and rest- 
less, ho wearied even Mr. John by his thank- 
less and turbulent spirit — lie would get up, and 
when his feet refused to do their office, curse 
in broken accents, the poor limbs that could 
neither move nor support his frail weight. Gra- 
dually his speech returned, and long did Mr. 
John, with the patient, loving kindness of tho 
teuderest woman, minister to his wants. How 
he prayed for that brother, how daily and 
hourly, ho wearied heaven with prayers, how 
ho entreated that grace might be given even at 
tho eleventh hour ; that he might hut call upon 
that name, in spirit and in truth, of which only 
comcth salvation ; how, sometimes in the night 
watches, sometimes in tho grey morning light, 


he fancied that a murmured petition — an 
entreaty for peace, and pardon, trembled on 
those adamantine lips. Oh, how his old heart 
beat with joy and thankfulness, when Mr. 
Francis asked him, to finish the Lord’s prayer; 
lie knew', lie said, as far as the petition for daily 
bread, and was “ curious ” (so his prido masked 
his desire), to hear the remainder ; how fer- 
vently it was repeated, though in a trembling 
voice — earnest and trembling — is recorded in 
heaven — hope twinkled like a star, flickering 
and wavering at first — obscured by clouds, but 
still ascending in tho firmanent. It was not 
often that John slept upon Ills watch, but one 
particular night, lie was awakened from tho 
slumber, which in age is frequently as light 
ns in childhood — “ Brother, brother ; ” it was 
Mr. Francis ; he asked him to pray for him, 
and wondered if the boy and his mother would 
conic to liis bed side. 

Many weeks laid passed, and Mr. John 
knew that Kichard continued earnestly at his 
work, more brave because of his independence, 
and, perhaps, a thought more erect in his car- 
riage, but steady and firm; thinking some- 
times of what lie might have been, but re- 
solved to be, by his owm exertions; it was 
well to see that though tho poet’s dream waa 
strong upon him — though he was in the toils, 
he worked manfully in his vocation ; his blind, 
patient mother, pondering now and then, if 
the old gentleman lived, but turning from his 
proffered gifts, into the poor, but happy haven, 
where hope was growing into certainty. 

Mr. John did but wait; he lingered in tho 
trust that his brother might be permitted to 
perform his duty ; and thus it was, mother and 
son stood beside his bed, and then the hard 
bitter man, grown feeble as a little child — tears 
welling from that stern heart, pushing from 
those blood-shot eyes — asked for the purdon 
ho had refused to grant; the blind woman, 
standing still beside him, until her limbs re- 
fused to do their office, and she sank upon 
her knees, hound to pray for him “who 
had despitefully used her,” which she did 
weepingly, and with the earnestness of a 
Christian. After tlmt, the old man could not 
hoar that Kichard should be aw'ay from his 
bed-side ; in this new love, he seemed to have 
forgotten altogether Mr. John, he would fol- 
low ltichnrd’s movements with his eyes, listen 
to his reading until the coming shadows of 
the great change dulled his senses — and 
mutter, “ The Lucky Fenny, Tho Lucky 
Penny!” The lad’s voice soothed him — tho 
lad’s hand smoothed his pillow — the lad’s step 
fell like a feather on the floor, and yet, as the 
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old man's face whitened, and assumed, strange 
to say, even a peaceful expression, that of tho 
youth became anxious and distressed. Mr. 
Francis lingered long on the threshold of the 
grave, and yet to his brother all seemed soon 
over ; but his was that happy nature which 
renews its youth by sympathy with the 
young. 

Matthew Whitelock flourished greatly in a 
new shop, and had the satisfaction, after the 
lapse of a few years, of publishing (not by sub- 
scription) a beautifully illustrated volume of 
poems, by an Oxford graduate, who might 
have played a distinguished part in fashion- 


able society, but for a home-keeping and some- 
what distant manner — loving the companion- 
ship of a very jovial old uncle better than the 
society of Freshmen or Fellows — and watch- 
ing the footsteps of a blind mother with the 
tenderness and affection of a girl. 

It may seem no less strange than true, but 
Richard Oldham always believed he would 
havo preferred the fortune ho might have 
achieved for himself, to that which ho in- 
herited ; though in a glass case in his library, 
containing many coins of rare value, is depo- 
sited an old co|)y of the Life of Benjamin 
Franklin , and u common penny piece — the 
“ Lucky Penny.” 


LIRPS IN CAPTIVITY.* 


THE PAINTED BUNTTNG. 

( Kniberiza Ctris,) 

The characteristics of the hunting family 
do not vary materially from the grosbeaks 
{loxias) and the finches ( fringilla ) ; the hunt- 
ings are gregarious, with a strong bill, the 
sides of tlic mandibles bending inwards, having 
in the upper one a knob (or tooth) for tho 
purpose of bruising food. 

The painted bunting is one of the most pieu- 
sing of cage birds; its form, loving habits, 
and gentle sweet song, combine to make it an 
especial favourite. I have been the possessor 
of several, and found all equally doc ile, fond 
of leaving their cages for the breakfast -table, 
and eating and bathing close by me, in tho 
most familiar way. I had some trouble in en- 
ticing them back to captivity, and a chase 
ensued ; they run along the ground like mice, 
and skim noiselessly from place to place. With 
their own species they are us quarrelsome as 
our own robins, but quite gentle with other 
birds. In the pairing season they have, during 
the night, a loud but melodious cry, or call- 
note, beyond which they do not betray the 
migrator}' impulses. Their resentments and 
love of practical jokes arc admitted by every 
one who gives room Dor their exhibition. In 
one instance, in my large cage, I had found it 
necessary to divide two of these birds, their 
quarrel being d Poutrance , the stronger being 
condemned to solitary confinement, he con- 
stantly watched the approach of his opponent 
to tho seed drawer, and through the bars at- 


tacked an unfortunate bunch of newly -grown 
feathers on -the head of his enemy ; this freak 
he repaid with interest, the lex talionis was 
suggestive of a shower bath. The Rev. Gil- 
bert White, in his churming work on the 
Natural History of Svlbvrne, gives the follow- 
ing passage, illustrative of this peculiarity : — 
“ I have a nonpareil which often sits demurely 
upon a perch behind the other birds, and from 
thence makes excursions to pull their tails, 
poising itself upon the wing, like a kestiil, 
underneath another bird, while it pulls its 
tail, and almost drags it from the perch, re- 
gaining its own post before the other can 
steady itself or look round. It is very fond 
of molesting, in this manner, a beautiful red- 
bird, which had lost a foot before it reached 
this country, and to whom the joke is on this 
account particularly inconvenient ; and I have 
been amused at observing, when the nonpareil 
went down afterwards to feed, the red-bird 
look dowTi upon it with un aspect that s]K>ke, 
as plaiti as words could tell, * you arc the fel- 
low who dared to pull my tail.’ ’’ It is 
singular that thes; birds, like the genus Syl- 
via (w arblers), are very troublesome to each 
other, in plucking out feathers from their 
companions, and swallowing the small ones. 
The nonpareil being a foreign bird, it is not 
possible to ascertain if the analogy holds good 
throughout, tlic sylvia division not showing 
this mischievous propensity, except when 
reared from the nest. 

The painted bunting — better known as the 
“nonpareil,” and also called the “pope” — 
suffers greatly during the season of moult j he 
therefore requires warmth, an unequal tem- 
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perature causing much irregularity and defi- 
ciency of plumage — the supervention of cold 
weather stopping its progress. It requires 
four years to bring to perfection the varied 
colours of this beautiful and gentle little crea- 
ture, and the assistance afforded to nature 
will depend upon a warm room at the moult- 
ing season, a sunny aspect (without draughts 
of air) in summer, and suitable food. The 
healthiest and the highest coloured nonpareil 
I ever saw, was one the property of an invalid 
lady; I attribute its beauty to an increased 
temperature, and the fuct that it was fed all 
day upon bread and milk, and towards even- 
ing the seed vessel was returned to the cage, 
and left with the bird until morning ; fed 
on seed only, the brilliant colouring could not 
have been found. The nonpareil is not one of 
those birds directly subject to notation of 
colour (which in every ease may be attributed 
to climate or artificial heat, and to the quality 
of food), but lie approaches near to it, for elder- 
berries and soft pears cause a deeper red upon 
his breast, while the seed-eater, exposed to 
variable degrees of cold, will only attain to the 
yellow colour, and probably have a buhl head. 
It is possible that the absence of the sun’s rays 
has much to do with colour. The Rev. W. 
Herbert says that he once saw an English 
white water lily blow of a pale rose-colour, 
after a week of unusual heat in July; besides, 
a feather that lias three colours will have three 
distinct glands, a vessel attached to each gland 
lor conveying the colouring- matter to the fea- 
ther — may not weakness lessen the vitality 
necessury to the supply P 

The proper food is millet, canary, chicory, 
and lettuce seeds, with poppy-seed und figs 
occasionally ; the soft food already prescribed, 
such as milk, bread and milk, and meat; of 
green food, lettuce, ehickweed and cress, aiul 
occasionally mealworms; a spider when ailing, 
and flies ad libitum. T do not, under other cir- 
cumstances tli an an in\ ill id’s chamber, advise the 
adoption of the alternate meals, for an obvious 
cause ; there the bird was under sm vcillance, 
and the food not allowed to sour, or full short. 

1 found these birds subject to diarrhoea and 
wasting fever; the former 1 cured in a manner 
which will bo found in a future chapter, on the 
diseases of birds ; w hen the malady proceeded 
to the second stage, I failed, and the sufferings 
of several days’ duration ended in death. I 
advise that all remedies he accompanied by 
great quiet to the bird. 

The silence of M. Bechstien and other 
writers on tho subject of tlio habits of this 
most interesting of the buntings would surprise 


any one who had been so fortunate as to make 
one familiar, the emberiza ciria being deci- 
dedly one of our best foreign cage birds. 

It is a nativo of Mexico, Guiana, and Lower 
Canada, a few specimens to bo seen in North 
Carolina, more numerous in South Carolina, and 
still more abundant in Georgia. It is described by 
Wilson — “ As one of the little summer birds of 
Louisiana, with gay dress and docilo manners ; 
arriving there from tho south in the middle of 
April, mul building in May, making its nest in 
orange trees, and only perfecting its plumage 
in four years ; its favourite food is flies, which it 
greedily devours, even cm the passage ; as a cap- 
tive, it w atches for some friendly hand to offer 
them; they arc extremely susceptible of cold.” 


THE SON(i TIIRUSII. 

(Turdvs M miens.) 

“ ’Tis thine, us through the copsps rude 
Some passive wanderer highs along. 

To soothe him with a checrftil song, 

And. tell of hope and fortitude." 

I KKET) not tell my readers that this is a de- 
lightful cage bird, and in consequence of the 
facility of its capture, is a common bird with 
persons who ure content with tlic chance of 
its turning out. well; nevertheless, there are 
few native birds so uncertain. In the first 
place, it is difficult to distinguish the fcmule 
(und she sings the first year), unless to those 
accustomed to observe trifling distinctive 
marks, one of which is that the breast of tho 
hen bird is not so yellow' as in the males ; also 
it is considered that the spring und autumnal 
brood differ in quality of song in cities. The 
adult bird is captured in preference to nest- 
lings — of the former many die from hunger, 
refusing to feed- others remain sulky, while 
some become so tame as to sing on tho hand; 
consistently with this variety of temperament 
will be found an equal diversity of song. A 
good bird is worth, in London, from one pound 
sterling to fifty shillings, while another may 
not he valued at a few pence. 

The beat food for thrushes and their allies 
is German paste, and of bread crumbs, sweet 
bun, or French roll crumbs, one-third, with 
occasionally a little raw beef — it creates blood, 
and gives health and song. They also like 
bread and butter, a spider, when ill, and meal- 
worms occasionally. Some persons use bean- 
meal und potato; it is unobjectionable as a 
variety, but I have not found it veiy advan- 
tageous to make much alteration in the food 
of this order: indeed, they will not allow of it 
“ Fig-dust,” moistened with W’ater into a stiff 
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paste, to which add an equal quantity of 
bruised licmp-seed, is the most wholesome 
food for young thrushes and blackbirds, tend- 
ing to cleanliness and brilliant plumage. 
Thrushes like grated cheese, but I quite ob- 
ject, through lecent experience , to the scalded 
bread and hemp-seed, recommended by Mr. 
Sweet and the Rev. Mr. Herbert. 

I have seen this class cat fresh lettuce, ami 
it is good for them, also fruit of all kinds. I 
need not repeat these directions, under the 
head of blackbirds, and others of the same 
species, for the food should be alike. 

Thrushes and blackbirds ure usually given 
snails in their cages, which they break by hit- 
ting them ugainst a stone piovided for the 
purpose. They get oil, however, whore some 
umatcurs object to slow torture , without them, 
but I tliink the birds are in better health if 
given ants’ mould; sand and fresh water re- 
quired. I have stated my objection to meal- 
worms as a dietary supply — some writers ad- 
vise barley-meal and milk ; 1 have not found 
milk to answer given constantly. The thrush 
loves bathing ; in England he frequents wet 
meadows, especially in the winter season — in 
Scotland he shows himself as a hardy moun- 
taineer. He is not migratory, except in 
France, but with us they have their seasons 
for being gregarious. Their tenderness for 
tlicir young, even for the nestlings of other birds 
is quite remarkable. The thrush, in a wild 
state, breeds early In spring, frequently the 
nests of this species are constructed in March, 
and lias from two to three broods in the year — 
this is the ease with most birds that continue 
in song till after midsummer. It is one of our 
earliest songsters, beginning its sweet notes in 
January, when all nature is waiting the ap- 
proach of spring ; it continues its song until 
August, and resumes it in autumn. 

Like all the soft-billed birds, the thrush 
does not breed in confinement - the period of 
its song is about the same duration in captivity 
as in the wild state. Many have been taught 
to whistle, but the natural notes of a good 
thrush are to bo preferred. 

The thrush and blackbird species arc gene- 
rally hardy, and will live in a cage with 
varied food from seven to ten , years. The 
diseases to which they are most subject are 
constipation mid consumption, to be treated as 
directed for nightingales and others of the 
soft-billed kind ; for cramps, to which they uro 
subject, apply oil, with a small preparation of 
hartshorn to the legs, and lay the bird gently 
on flannel, -which should, for the time being, 
cover tho sand-draw er and perches, and keep 


tho sufferer warm, clean, and dry. This disease 
is frequently fatal to warblers, any degreo of 
cold or damp affecting the digestion of birds 
necessarily fed artificially. The nostrils of 
thrushes and blackbirds frequently become 
.clogged ; instead of adopting the cruel and un- 
certain operation of “ passing a feather through 
them,” use vinegar and water outwardly. In 
all cases of illness to this genera, increase, (or 
rather provide, if not previously ullowcd), tho 
use of insects, giving the present subject a 
spider occasionally, -wood-lice, earwigs, flies, 
and mealworms. 

There is one trait observable in all tho 
thrush genus — they arc jealous birds, and 
they exhibit this failing by preserving a total 
silence in the company of a rival. It is a re- 
markable fact that perhaps the better songster 
will choose to show his indignation by not 
uttering a ’single note for months— may be for 
life — whereas, when separated, perhaps given 
away in disgust, he has “ come out ” to asto- 
nish his little world. 

A friend »f mine, who is compassionate and 
abounding in kindness, rescued, by the means 
of a small bribe, a nest of thrushes from a 
diminutive Nero ; this Indy lost her rest, and, 
with care brought on her callow’ nestlings ; in 
course of time, to the surprise of every one, 
one of the birds had the perfect song of the 
Virginia liiglitingalo or red-bird, an inmate 
of the room; the peculiar “roll” of the Amc- 
rican grosbeak was imitated so well, thut, 
when not looking at the birds, the owner of 
the voice could not he distinguished. The 
other nestlings never sung, and moulted so 
badly that a proposal was made to clothe the 
nuked in llunncl jackets. It is this tendency 
to imitating sounds that makes it necessary to 
take thrushes by a process called by bird- 
fanciers bat-folding, and not from the nest. 
These birds bathed at night, and I believe all 
thrushes would do so if uflbrded the oppor- 
tunity. 

There is no qualification required in a pet 
bird that a thrush has not — lie is friendly, do- 
cile, easily pleased, saucy, and hardy — accord- 
ing to the kind treatment he receives he will 
repay. His voice when at the height of tho 
season is best nicllo-wcd by distance, it then 
steals softly on the ear, and is truly delightful ; 
placed outside a window (provided the top and 
sides of his cage are protected from harsh winds 
or draughts of air) it will be found more ugrcc- 
ablc than when he is the inmate of a room. 

The effect, in one instance I am about to re- 
cord, of thoughtful care and of its reward, will 
interest all lovers of birds. I have the anecdote 
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from tlic possessor of “ Tom Thrush, ” and have 
been introduced to the hero of my 11 o’er true 
tale,” who looks down so contentedly from his 
gilded apartment, as if he would fain say, “ Hero 
I am a happy pensioner!” One day this 
favoured bird had been allowed as usual to leave 
his cage for a bath ; after ho hud washed him- 
self in the very effective manner natural to his 
species, ho flow into the fire — the rest I give 
in the words of his fond mistress. “ When I 
returned to the room I did not know what 
had occurred, and called him as usual; lie did 
not come, and when I found him, he looked to 
mo as if wet ; on taking him up, his feuthers 
crumbled in my hands — I was so distressed ! 
I found, however, upon examination, that 
although his feathers were frizzled olf, that 
only his feet were burnt; we were rcuun ing 
hero (a distance of twenty miles from London), 
uml were to leave on the day following; this acci- 
dent. I put my poor toasted bird in a cage, 
covered the perches and .sand-drawer with 
oiled cambric, took him on my lap in the car- 
riage, and brought him here; he sung during a 
part of the journey. 1 renew ed the oiled cambric 
as it dried, lie lost the front toe of each foot, 
and Ihc first joint of two others, but ho con- 
tinues well and saucy.” This bird is now eight 
years old, feeds well, and sings well, even in 
tills present month, illustrating the fact of the 
pleasure to he derived from the exercise of feel- 
ing and kindly care, directed towards our poor 
defenceless prisoners. 1 do not remember to 
have heard, during my long experience of the 
feathered tribe, a more beautiful instance of 
thoughtful and tender treatment than poor 
“ Tom "received. It is supposed that animals in 
a domestic stutc arc longer lived than those in 
a wild. Man’s “ threescore years and ten ” are 
prolonged by constitutional strength, and by the 
cares, the loves, tlic charities of human nature. 

1 conclude with the indulgence of quoting a 
passage from Mac Gillivray laudatory of the 
“ throstle : ” — “ There may be wilder, louder, 
and more marvellous songs, and the mocking- 
bird may be Hinging the requiem of the Red 
Indian of the Ohio, or charming tlic heart of 
his ruthless oppressor, the white man of many 
inventions ; but to me, it is all sufficient, for it 
enters into the soul, melts tlic heart into ten- 
derness, diffuses a holy calm, and connects the 
peace of earth with the transcendent happiness 
of heaven.” 

TITE BLACKBIRD. 

(Turdua Merula.) 

Of all our thrushes this ought to be tlio 
favourite in confinement ; its docility, loveliness, 


and aptitude, arc all desirable qualities, its 
natural note is good, but moro fitted to a large 
spaco than in a room, and it can bo taught like 
a bullfinch, and with moro certain results. 

The treatment to be the same as for the 
thrush ; it only sings six months in the year ; 
in a wild state they frequent marshy meadows, 
and hu\ e, like the thrush, the watcr-eoll. It is 
supposed that, in Britain, blackbirds stay with 
us all the year round ; they sing on the wing, 
also (it is asserted, hut I do not know it to bo 
so) at night; they breed in Murcli. Tho 
blackbird is unfit for tlic aviary, being as 
pugnacious ns the starling, destroying not only 
small birds, hut, without hesitation, he will 
attack poultry. I have been told of a deter- 
mined fight with a duck, which was assuiled 
by his enemy under the disadvantage of perch- 
ing on his hac k. This organ of “ destructive- 
ness” would not be suspected by an ordinary 
observer, so gruceful and gentle are his move- 
ments in a cage, so loving is his eye directed 
towards his master. 

Their fondness for baked pears may he turned 
to amusing account. In my family, a black- 
bird was taken from J )ublin to London, and 
in remembrance of his nativity was called 
“ Baddy.” Like the Mungo oftcclchrity, Paddy 
“was here and there and everywhere ; ” lie 
had all the vivacity and saroir vivre justly 
attributed to Irishmen, and 1 fear I must add 
pugnacity also; one day lie observed from his 
cage (for ho was a favoured inmate of tho 
dining-room) a dish that roused his epicure- 
anism ; lie alighted in the midst of his coveted 
feast, and devoured to his heart’s content — who 
could resist so decided a compliment to tho 
providnre '/ The supply was frequently re- 
peated by his kind mistress, till Paddy’s 
favourite plat became an understood attention 
on the part of the chef; to try tlic bird, tho 
cage door was sometimes closed, and then his 
anger and his cries procured him liberty, when, 
without hesitation, lie darted onwards to the 
feast. It was said, that “Paddy” held Lon- 
don birds to be inferior to him in fun and 
frolic ; poor bird, ho paid the penalty of having 
been fed on hempsced and soaked bread. Over 
the manner of liis dentil, and his previous long 
and painful illness, 1 must drop a veil. 


THE MIGRATORY RED-BREASTED TIIRUSII. 
OK ROBIN. 

(Turdus Miyratoiius.) 

This beautiful bird is, a s arc all tho trans- 
atlantic thrushes, migratory, but more especially 
restless, roving from one region to another 
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during fall and winter. The great American 
ornithologist, Wilson, writes of this species 
ns “ well known ; ” in Europe it is a scarce 
bird, even through importation, and not indi- 
genous to Britain. I must, therefore, treat of 
it according to its habitat. It is called in Ame- 
rica tho robin, and is treated with all tho 
veneration paid with us to tho red-breast ; ho 
is one of tho earliest songsters, pairs in April, 
and sings with earnestness, and is welcomed 
as forming the prelude to the general spring 
concert, llcarnc says that tho migratory 
thrush or robin is also called at Hudson’s Bay 
“ the red-bird ” — “ the American field- fare ; ” 
that of “ rod-bird,” must he an error, that name 
being invariably given to tho Virginia night- 
ingale. 

It has been asserted that this bird cannot 
brook the confinement of the rage. Wilson con- 
tradicts the supposition, udding, that except 
the mocking-bird, there is none morn frequently 
domesticated. I have one of them, it is docile, 
tame, sings melodiously, but with the inter- 
rupted note of the thrush tribe, and is es- 
pecially unwilling to leave his abode. Tho 
only difficulty I found, was to discover tho 
most suitable food ; he had become, before he 
came into my hands, thin and relaxed, on bread 
and milk, meal, and the ordinary treatment. I 
succeeded in strengthening him by tin* follow- 
ing diet : German paste and bread crumbs, w ith 
raw scraped beef, which 1 varied by the dry 
food niado of German paste, bread crumbs, and 
grated bullock’s liver ; I intend, when in better 
condition, to try “ fig-dust ” and crushed hemp ; 
at present he feeds best on the first-named 
treatment. I found meal-worms put him off his 
food, and gave him ants and their mould, which 
ho greatly relished. I observed he sought 
eagerly for the ants in the mould ; a spider often 
mado him lively when drooping; he eats grapes, 
cherries, salad, and ohickweed, berries, and all 
insects offered him. I found it nih isablc, about 
once a week, or when I saw him too still, or 
look “shaky,” to vary his food by a day’s 
supply of bread and milk prepared as directed, 
tho choice of which preparation must deprnd 
upon observation, and at other times, scalded 
hemp and bread. This bird lins to he care- 
fully kept from cold during moult, when he 
suffers much, but is long lived, if attended to 
with any degree of attention ; he sings very 
little when not in the open air, or his cago at 
an open window, and his best notes are to be 
heard morning and night; he bathes daily, 
and requires a roomy cage high and long, as 
he is easily startled and breaks his feathers. 

I have not tested his temper, but consider 


among small birds he would bo destructive, 
from his answering the Virginian nightingale's 
note, when in separate windows, but trying to 
attack him when ho alights on the cage. His 
breast, in confinement, takes a darker hue than 
in a wild state. Tho migratory thrush par- 
takes moro of the blackbird than of the song- 
thrush, the latter is a more gentle bird. At 
Mr. Nolan’s, in Dublin, 1 have seen it among 
small birds in an aviary cage, and more sin- 
gular, at u season when most birds are restless 
and quarrelsome, at the breeding time : one of 
tho birds was laying, but tho eggs were not 
fertile. While on this subject, I wish to men- 
tion a statement of Mr. Forster’s, for the truth 
of which I cannot vouch, that tho migratory 
thrush or American robin, at Moose Fort, 
builds, lays, and hatches, in fourteen days; 
hut 1 hat at Hudson’s Kay, four degrees north, 
they take twenty-six days ! 

In the depth of winter their plumage is in 
the best, order, nnd they arc subject to changes 
of colour on the breast, according to food and 
locality. 


THE RED-UREA ST. 

( Motacilla Rnbenda.) 

“ To hearts that fancy fairy things, 

Ju plaintive prelude sweetly sings 
Tho requiem of the dying j ear.” 

The robin, sacred to the household gods, is 
known to and loved by nil, from the infant 
who hears in his nursery of “ the babes in the 
wood,” to tho aged being who associates with 
his sweet noto and lively greeting, “ the old 
familiar friend,” who now — 

“ Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats, then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth, then hopping o’er th* floor, 
Eyes all tho smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is, 
Till more familiar grown the tablo crumbs 
Attract his tender feet.” 

No bird has given rise to more frequent ar- 
guments on the subject of migration ;* but it is 
generally allowed that this bird, unsocial with 
his kind, seeks in the season of scarcity for 
man (from whom, the enemy of his order, his 
confidenco has purchased an immunity in his 
favour — tho veriest murderer of “ small deer ” 


* Bulhin is of opinion tho robin migrates singly. 
Many remain with us all the winter, principally 
males ; but in Sweden and Germany they are con- 
sidered to be migrants. MacGillivray and Montagu 
incline to tho siao of migration to a partial extent. 
Robins are, above all others, the least gregarious. 
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would blush to say he had killed cock robin); 
and without leaving; us, he lays in summer his 
tax on nature. No redbreast out of Great Bri- 
tain is familiar with man. 

I do not like to see these birds caged, nor do 
I think they thrive in confinement after the 
pairing time sets in, and it is therefore advis- 
able to give them their liberty in the spring 
season ; when their plumago looks milled you 
may be certain they will no longer repay 
your care ; but if tho place where they arc 
cmanciptcd affords shelter, they will, in grati- 
tude, sing their song of liberty close by your 
window. To return to plain prose, their food 
should be varied — scraped meat, egg, and 
moistened bread is the best; German paste 
and crumbs also agree. It Is customary to give 
grated liver added to the latter, but I prefer 
boiled veal grated, it is used as a substitute 
for mealworms in some eases ; nuts’ mould 
pleases them on the snnd-drawcr; a totally 
dry diet will give robins paralysis. In sickness, 
and they show it by drooping rapidly, and 
looking anxious, give mealworms in castor 
oil ; the objection to them as food is the dis- 
like which insectivorous birds take afterwards 
to artificial preparations, and producing a crav- 
ing for them ; they bathe daily, and take the 
water so plentifully as to look black. I have 
never seen them eat green food or fruit. 

So much has been written on the pugnacity 
of robins, that I am unwilling to add an addi- 
tional stone to tlic cairn of its misdemeanours. 
That the subject is an old one, is proven by 
an old Latin proverb, signifying that “one 
bush does not hold two robins’ - “ utmm arhnn- 
tum non alit duos vrithacos Hrithacos , that 


prettiest of gcncrio names morked by tho 
most scientific of writers ! no, we would take 
thee in thy peaceful mood, associate you with 
the earliest recollections of happy childhood, 
and invest you with piety and love, and hail 
you ns that sweet bird 

“ — — who, by some name or other. 

All men who know thee call the© brother.” 

In this spirit, I transfer to these pages an 
idea truly beautiful. It is tho legend of the 
robin. “It was on tho day when the Lord 
Jesus felt his pain upon the bitter cross of 
wood, that ii small and tender bird, which hod 
hovered awhile around, drew nigh, about the 
seventh hour, and nestled upon a wreath of 
Syrian thorns. And when thcgcntlo creature 
of the air beheld those cruel spikes, the thirty 
and three which pierced that bleeding brow, 
she was moved with grief, and compassion, 
and the piety of birds ; and she sought to turn 
aside, if hut one of those thorns, with her 
fluttering wings and lifted feet ! It was in 
vain ! Slio did but rend her owm soft breast, 
until blood flowed over her feathers from the 
wound! Then said a voico from among tho 
angels, * Thou hast done well, sweet daughter 
of the boughs ! Yea, und I bring thee tidings 
of reward. Henceforth, from this very hour, 
and because of this deed of thine, it shall bo 
that in many a land thy race and kind shall 
bear upon their bosoms the hue and banner of 
thy faithful blood ; and the children of every 
house shall yearn with a natural love towards 
the birds of the ruddy breast, and shall greet 
their presence in its season with a voice of 
thanksgiving ! 1 " 


THE INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


Were we skilled in the art and mystery of 
novel- writing, or of inditing an amusing story, 
here is a subject that might tempt u* to lead 
our readers into a labyrinth of plots as intri- 
cate as the web of Penelope, and as changing 
in their operations upon tho characters mixed 
up with them, as the lights and shadows that 
play upon the landscape in nn Ajiril day. It 
is true that, a letter “ intercepted ” in the way 
we find it in Mr. Wood’s picture, suggests but 
ono idea of its contents, for the often quoted 
line of our great dramatist, 
w The course of true lovo never dal run smooth, 
seems truthfully exemplified in the two figures 


composing the work; in the downcast look of 
the charming girl, the story of whose heart 
undoubtedly is laid bare in those unfolded 
pages; and in the earnest, affectionate look of 
her mother. But then, who wrote the letter — 
and how came it to be written — and how hap- 
pened it to fall into the old lady’s hands — and 
what did it actuully say — and who is the 
young creature w’ho has had the imprudence to 
fall in love, and the misfortune to have tho 
secret thus prematurely discovered? These, 
and many other questions w e should be com- 
pelled to answer, if wo once made an attempt 
to unravel the mysteries of this “ Intercepted 
Letter.” One thing, however, we may affirm, 
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nncl it is forced upon us by tho gontle, loving 
expression of tho matron’s countenance, that it 
was no idle curiosity that induced her to 
break that seal, but a mother’s solicitude for 
the peace and happiness of her child. That 
there is a probability of theso being compro- 
mised by what tho epistle reveals seems not 
unlikely ; or it may be the daughter is, after 
all, only receiving a just, but kindly reproof, 
for having kept back her secret from one who 
has a parent’s right to know it, and a parent’s 
heart gently to admonish, if unworthy, und to 
rejoice with, if deserving of .sympathy. 13 ut a 
truce to fancy, aud now for a few words about 
the class of art to which the subject belongs. 

As a general rule, it must be admitted wo 
English arc not a poetical people, or in other 
words, that the physical constitution of our 
minds sympathises little with the purely ideal. 
Now it seems singular that this absence of, 
or rather disregard for, imaginative feeling, 
should exist in a country that produced Shake- 
speare and Milton, with ft host of lesser lumi- 
naries, whoso individual and united pow era 
have transcended those of any single .state, 
ancient or modern, in the whole world. 13 ut 
this does not alter (lie fuct, which might be 
easily proved by inquiry among a miscel- 
laneous company of some twenty men of or- 
dinary education, how many have road the 
entire plays of Shakespeare, and the Paradise 
Lost of Milton; we might safely affirm that 
not one in five would acknowledge to have 
done so. It may, however, be argued, that 
this is only a negative proof of our indifference 
to ideal composition, for it is possible to love 
tho poetry of nature, yet not the poet's de- 
scription of it ; we may wander in an imagi- 
nary world of our own, but care not for one 
another creates for us. 1 lore, again, we hold 
to our former position, by asserting that the 
appreciation and love of beauty depend upon 
the effect it lias upon us apart from the acci- 
dental circumstance of production. 

But to turn from hooks to pictures ; what is 
the class of art most popular with us? We 
speak not of landscape, for all delight in that 
with more or less intensity, but of that class 
which comes under tho denomination of his- 
tory? public or domestic. Religious art, in 
its ordinary acceptation, is little esteemed 


among us ; wo havo not been educated to a 
love of it, nor had it brought before us so pro- 
minently as to influence our feelings and judg- 
ment; while tho legendary Christian art, that 
yet forms no unimportant part of sacred wor- 
ship in other countries, has never found a 
habitation in Protestant Britain. Historical 
painting, on a grand and comprehensive Beale, 
finds abundanco of admirers, but few patrons, 
and is consequently but little practised : hod 
we more public galleries, our deficiencies in this 
branch of art would probably bo bettor sup- 
plied ; but so long ns public aid is withheld 
from it, we must submit to tho reproach that 
foreigners arc pleased to cast at us — of being a 
nation indifferent to high art. Benjamin West 
found a put ron in George III., and painted 
some excellent pictures, though not of the high- 
est order; 1 layden persevered in itand perished; 
Hilton also clung to it with the enthusiasm of a 
great mind, though he left most of his works 
unsold behind him ; and Barry could scarcely 
earn a decent maintenance for himself, though 
lie -was a man of unquestionable genius; so, 
indeed, were the others, hut, excepting West, 
they acquired a reputation and little else. 
It is, however, only right to express an 
opinion, that the historical painter is nowin 
a fairer way of being recognised and appre- 
ciated than he was a quarter of a century 
since, though there is yet but little encourage- 
ment for him to launch out boldly on its wide 
arena. 

It is the ordinary incidents of life which, ns 
pictures, commend themselves most favour- 
ably to tho English people : crowds gather 
round a “ Dame’s School,” by Webster ; the 
“ Selection of a Wedding Gown,” by Mul- 
rcady ; and a “ Court Yard,” full of dogs and 
horses, by Landseer, who glanco only at a 
more elevated class of 2 >ictures, from the pen- 
cils of Eostlakc, Cope, and Herbert. They 
can enter into the spirit and reality of what 
they know to j>c nature in its common aspects; 
but they cannot fiel when tho artist comes 
out from tho usual haunts of the world, and 
would carry others with him into a nobler 
and more elevated region. We must havo 
more of what tho French term le spiritacl in 
our mental composition, ere wo shake oft' our 
attachment to the actual. 
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THE MARRYING MAN.* 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

(By the Author of “Frank Fahirgh Ac. Ac,) 


Chapter IIT. 

Mt extreme surprise, or, I may almost say, 
my consternation, on hearing the announce- 
ment with which the former chapter con- 
cluded, was so evident that I was naturally 
obliged to enter into an explanation, which 
was almost as painful to my feelings to 
make, as it must have been to those of my 
auditor to receive. For some time he could 
not bring himself to believe that T was not 
mistaken ; but each fresh question served only 
to render the identity of Murrell with that of 
his English son-in-law more certain. Age, 
height, appearance, manner, oil coincided ; the 
time at ^hich ho lind quitted England, the 
name of the London ugont, (a person with 
whom I knew my Murrell to have some business 
connexion,) even a peculiar ring which he was 
in the habit of wearing, all tallied— the fact 
was indisputable. Charley Murrell, rescued, 
not a fortnight since, from the Turkish bow- 
string— Charley Burrell, the run-away husband 
• of little Mary, daughter of the Crown Inn, at 
Portsmouth, had been and gone and committed 
bigamy, by espousing the lovely and accom- 
plished Zoc! The disco> cry was a most un- 
pleasant one. My poor friend, the merchant, 
was in a frightful state of mind, nor was 1 in 
a much more comfortable one ; and 1 mentally 
cursed my evil fortune, which had first brought 
me in contact with so great a scoundrel as 
Bun-oil, and then forced upon me the ungrate- 
ful task of appearing ns his accuser. 

It was above an hour before my host became 
sufficiently composed for me *to venture to 
leave him. When at length I did so, it was 
with a promise that I would revisit him before 
the ship sailed, and afford him any further 
counsel and assistance which it might be in 
my power to offer him. And so 1 took my 
departure, leaving the poor old man to explain 
to his daughter her uncomfortable position of 
widow-bewitebed-hood, as best lie might. 

The following day, I again called on him, 
bringing Captain Flexmoro with me, to relate 
his own version of the bowstring story, and so 
confirm wlmt I could not but feel must have 
appeared a somewhat incredible narration. 

* Concluded from page SG4. 
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If any hope had lingered in the mind of the 
unfortunate fathor-in-law, my production of a 
slip of paper, containing a song which Charley 
had written out for me, must have effectually 
destroyed it. lie even remembered to have 
heard his rascally son-in-law (as he not untruly 
termed him) sing the identical song. And so, 
having dona our best (which in this caso was 
about cqui\nlcnt to doing nothing) to console 
him, we left him, breathing vengeance against 
the scoundrel who luql thus cruelly deceived 
him, and wronged his unfortunate daughter. 

At that time, Captain Flexmorc and 1 fully 
intended, the moment wo reached England, to 
follow up the affair vigorously, find out Master 
Charley, and in some way bring him to account 
for his misdeeds, even if wo should be reduced 
to the unpleasant resource of horsewhipping 
him, with the almost certainty of getting shot 
by him afterwards, us a reward for our chi- 
valry. Mut the 

“ Mest laid schemes o’ mien and men 
dang aft ftgeo,” 

and this one proved no exception to the rule, 
'i lia Atalanta was ordered to the West Indies, 
■where she remained a year. Towards the end 
of that period, by the exertions of my friends, 
1 obtained an appointment in Calcutta, so in- 
finitely more lucrative than a first lieutenant’s 
pay, that for an empty -pocketed Harrington to 
refuse it, would have been an act of folly too 
great even for mo to commit. Accordingly, I 
did not hesitate to accept it, although to do so 
involved my proceeding thither direct, without 
a chance of revisiting my native land for moro 
years than were at all agreeable to contemplate. 
Mut I could not afford to be sentimental, bo I 
went, and thus my good intentions in regard 
to Charley MurrelL assisted to repair tho pave- 
ment of a certain placo reported to be warmer 
even than Calcutta. Why Captain Flexmore 
did not execute those which ho had formed I 
cannot say, except that, perhaps, ns he was 
never able either to make up his mind, or to 
adhere to his decision when arrived at, for ten 
consecutive minutes, without my assistance, the 
same cause which prevented my astonishing 
Charley Murrell may have influenced him also. 

Although tho Harringtons arc too poor to 
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indulge in sentiment and sucli like luxuries, 
tin* prohibition does not unfortunately extend 
to liver complaints, and a residence of fivo 
years in Calcutta sent me back to England the 
proprietor of (what the rubric designates) “ a 
notoriously evil liver." Slightly revived by 
the voyage, I patiently awaited in London the 
decision of the faculty, whether I was “ to be, 
or not to be,” a confirmed invalid for the rest 
of my days. 

On an unkind morning, in tin; severe month 
of May, about which poets have written more 
lies than on any other subject — though that is 
a bold assertion — I was taking a constitutional 
down the sunny side of Piccadilly, buttoned up 
in a great coat, and inwardly anathematizing 
the east wind, when who should I meet, and 
almost run against, but my ci-dcvant com- 
mander, the Honourable Captain Flex more. 
Although it must have been nearly six years 
since wo had met, I recognised him imme- 
diately. He was considerably changed ; the 
delicate, puppyish young exquisite having 
improved into a stout, manly, bronze-visnged 
sailor; but the expression of irresolution, 
which was the distinguishing characteristic of 
his features, was the same as ever, and by it I 
knew him instantly. Broiling for five years 
under a tropieal sun, with liver complaint con- 
sequences, had, however, altered my outward 
man to a degree which rendered my identity 
much more doubtful; and it was not until I 
pronounced his name, that my old associate 
recognised me. 

“ Why, Harrington ! bless my soul ; to think 
of meeting you just at this minute, (lad, I 
wish I’d huppened to run against you half an 
hour sooner ! Well, to be sure, u lmt an extra- 
ordinary thing; how dreadfully thin and 
yellow you look. Well, this really is the most 
singular — 'pon my honour !” 

“ Singular, that after I have been broiling 
for live years in a , if not the, black-hole in 
Calcutta, I should come home done brown, or, 
more properly, yellow, und should appear 
rather a concentrated essence of Tom Harring- 
ton, than tho veritable Thomas you knew on 
board the old Atalanta ? Hcally, considering 
the circumstances, the great fact that ‘ the 
Tom of other days hus faded,’ strikes me as 
melancholy, rather than singular.” 

“No, by Jove, it wasn’t that — you certainly 
have got somewhat of a mummyisli cut about 
you — tho mulligatawncy beginning to show 
through a little, as it docs with all you old 
Indians; hut that’s not what has — ” Here, 
whilst I was shivering, ho stopped to wipe his 
brow ; then added : “ Gad, it’s quite upset me.” 


Of course, I again asked to what he referred; 
but so thoroughly confused, astonished, and, as 
ho termed it, “ upset” did ho appear, that it 
was not until several minutes had elapsed, 
during the whole of which timo he continued 
to apostrophize, in broken ejaculations, somo 
mysterious abstraction, which never attained to 
tho substantial dignity of a nominative case, 
that lie was able to give mo the following ac- 
count : — 

“ You must know that I’ve only been ashore 
a week, after a cruise of a year and a half ; 
and this morning finding, on inspection, that 
my shore-going toggery was in a sadly dila- 
pidated condition, I paid a visit to my tailor, 

■who hangs out in Ilanover-strcct. Having 
given my orders to tho sapient schncidcr , I 
was making my way back to the club, when, 
at the door of St. George’s, llanovcr-square, I 
encountered a long array of carriages, con- 
taining the dramatis persona of a fashionable 
wedding. As 1 happened to have an idle half- 
hour on my hands, which I did not know very 
well how to dispose of, I thought I’d just stroll 
in nnd see the victims turned off. One might 
pick up somo hints how to beliavo when one’s 
own fate might arrive. So, watching my op- 
port unity, I slipped in unnoticed, and cseonc- 
ing myself in a pew with high curtains around 
it, airangod a peep-hole through which, myself 
invisible, I might observe the proceedings. As • 
the company assembled, it was easy to see they 
were all tremendous swells — splendidly dressed 
women, and thorough-bred looking men. I 
soon contrived to get a look at the bride’s 
features : she was quite a girl, scarcely above 
eighteen or nineteen apparently, but n sweet, 
graceful, interesting creature, that any man 
might lmve been proud to call his own. Tho 
bridegroom was a tall, gentlemanly-looking 
fellow, but, from tho position in which ho 
stood, I could not manage to obtain a glimpso 
of his features. Well, tho ceremony began, 
nnd progressed rapidly, till tho time when tho 
bridegroom has to repeat some of the responses. 

As lie did so, his voice sounded so fumiliar to 
my car, that I felt certain I had heard it be- 
fore, and was cudgelling my brains to remember 
where, when suddenly he turned his face 
towards me. Imagine my astonishment, when 
at the first glanco I recognised Charles Burrell, 
tho man wo saved from strangulation (which 
lie richly deserved), when wo were stationed, 
in tho old Atalanta , off tho mouth of tho Dar- 
danelles." 

“ Impossible ! ” exclaimed I, aghast ; " why, 
to my certain knowledge, he has alroady two 
wives living.” 
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M Ho has three by this time, then,” was the 
reply ; “ for, as sure as 1 stand here, I saw him 
married this morning to a lovely young female, 
at St. George’s, Hanovcr-squarc.” 

“ Well, but man, if you arc sure it was 
Burrell, why did you not interfere to prevent 
the ceremony from being completed P ” usked I. 

“Why, I did think of doing so, answered 
Flcxmorc, hesitatingly; “but you sco its a 
ticklish thing interfering with other people’s 
affairs. I should have been culled upon to 
prove that ho was Charles Burrell, and, if so, 
that ho had two wives living ; and 1 did not 
know you were in England, or else, I believe, 
I really should have jumped up, and stopped 
the proceedings. I’d havo done it directly, if 
1 had but been suro I was all right ; for my 
heart bled for that poor young creature. 
However, while I was thinking about it, the 
parson went on, and before 1 had arrived at 
any decision they were spliced hard and fast; 
and Master Charley marched the young lady 
out of church, and popped her into a splendid 
travelling-carnage, drawn by four of Newman’s 
greys, aiul with a lady’s maid uml a gentle- 
man’s gentleman ready packed in the rumble. 
So I expect they’re on their way to the Con- 
tinent by this time.” 

“ What an unparalleled scoundrel !” was my 
indignant exclamation, us Flcxmorc concluded 
his recital ; “ but arc you quite certain of the 
man’s identity ?” 

“ He looked a good deal more like liis former 
self tliau you do like the Tom Harrington who 
floored three pirates w ith as many sabre strokes, 
ill that littlo n hair off Cuba,” was the reply; 
“ but Charley Burrell is a fellow not easily to 
be mistaken — lie ’s a deuced deal too good- 
looking for that. Ho wan by long odds the 
handsomest mail there to-day, though there 
were several very spicy, not to say interesting, 
specimens of male humanity. Besides,” lie 
continued, “ if you remember, one of the bullets 
that went through liis hat, in that night escape, 
shaved a bit of the bark off liis forehead. 
Well, I examined him closely this morning, 
to be sure that I was not making a fool of my- 
self; and there, though ho had brushed his hair 
well forward to hide it, I discovered the sear, 
plainly and unmistakcably.” 

Flcxmorc walked homo with me, the strango 
occurrenco ho had witnessed furnishing us 
with an inexhaustible topic for conversation. 
Ono point which considerably perplexed us 
was, whether it was incumbent on us to take 
any, and, if so, what steps in the matter. Here, 
to our certain knowledge, had this scoundrel 
married three wives, all of whom wore still 


breathing this vital air, (Mary I had accident- 
ally met at Portsmouth, on landing from India, 
and the fair and forsaken Zoo was, as a letter 
from a friend of mine travelling in Greece in- 
formed me, residing in her father’s house, 
looking prettier than ever, and not apparently 
too disconsolate to flirt with any eligible indi- 
vidual who might come in her way). How 
many more victims to his handsome taco and 
insinuating manners might ho languishing 
after him in other quarters of tlio globe, it was 
impossible to say — ho might, for aught we 
knew to tlio contrary, possess os many wives 
as Solomon. The question was, wero we called 
upon to interfere, and, by exposing his ras- 
cality, at all events prevent his adding to his 
catalogue of treacheries for the time to come. 

I thought we were; Flcxmorc, on the other 
hand, considered it was no business of ours, 
and that Mary and her father wero the proper 
people to check his career. 

On reaching my lodgings, wo parted, agree- 
ing to meet next day, and coinc to a final 
decision on tlio subject. But the meeting was 
destined ncv or to take place, for, at the time 
appointed, I was above 200 miles from London, 
having received a summons to attend tlio 
death-bed of a near and dear relative. 

A chain of events, which would possess no 
interest for the reader, prevented so much as 
my recollecting the existence of Charles Burrell 
for many months ; nor was it until my return 
from Madeira, about two years from the time 
of my meeting Flcxmorc, whither I had been 
sent for my health's sake, that I again heard 
of him. 

Landing at Portsmouth, I, as usual, put up 
at tlio Crown Inn ; but time had not neglected 
its office of destroyer-general here, moro than 
elsewhere. My worthy host was gathered to 
his forefathers, and an intelligent young fellow 
(young no longer), whom 1 remembered as 
waiter, reigned in his stead. As ho brought 
me a bottle of old port wine, when I had dined, 
I detained him, to inquire after Mary. At 
her father’s death, having inherited a con- 
siderable sum of money, she had left Ports- 
mouth, and was residing in the neighborhood 
of London. 

“And her good-for-nothing husband?” in- 
quired I. 

“ AVas hero two hours ago, Mr. Harrington ; 
lie could hardly have been out of the street 
before you arrived,” was the answer. 

“ I’m very glad I did not encounter him,” 
returned I ; “ for the meeting would not have 
been a pleasant ono for either of us.” 

“ Oh, Tic would not have cared : he takes 
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things very easily sir,” continued the inn- 
keeper. “Ho certainly has tlic the devil’s 
own impudence : he marched in here, with his 
head up in the air f this morning 1 , and ordered 
dinner, and a bottle of the old Burgundy, as 
coolly as if he didn’t know that I’d heard of 
his goings-on for the last fifteen years.” 

“ How did ho look P” inquired I ; “ in pretty 
good condition ?” 

My companion shook his head. “ JIc's going 
down hill,” he replied, “a going down liill 
fast. Ho was dressed like a swell, us usual ; 
but his coat was almost threadbare, and his 
hat had been brushed till there was more felt, 
than nap left. The life he’s led begins to tell 
upon him ; he looks worn and haggard — more 
of the blackguard, and less of the gentleman ; 
his head is a regular bush of black hair uud 
whiskers. He is precious liurd-up, too,” lie 
continued, sinking his voice. “ When he’d 
finished Ills dinner, he sent for me — ‘Here, 
landlord, take this note, pay yourself, and 
bring me the change.’ The note was for £50. 
Knowing my customer, I looked at it as I 
shouldn’t at any other man’s money, and soon 
made up my mind that it was a flash note, not 
worth a sixpence; so I handed it back to him. 
l l tell you what it is, Mr. Burrell,’ said I, 

* we’re old acquaintances, and it don’t become 
you to give me a thing like that. Now, listen j 


to mo : I know more about you than you’re 
aware of; pay mo for the dinner you’ve eaten, 
in honest money, and then toko yourself off as 
soon us you can ; for 1 swear to you, if you’re 
found in this town to-morrow morning, I’ll 
give you into custody, as sure as you’re a living 
man, and you best know how that will suit 
you.’ ” 

“ ITow did ho like that?” inquired I. 

“ Well, ho didn’t seem particularly to relish 
it,” replied the innkeeper; “he turned first 
red, then pale, forked out a guinea, and, W'hen 
I lmd given him the change, pulled his hat 
over his brows, and left the houso without 
another word. One of the helpers tells me 
lie saw him leave Portsmouth by the next 
coach.” 

“And a good tiling, too,” was my answer; 
“ the town is well rid of such a scoundrel.” 

To which assertion mine host responded l»y 
u secular equivalent for “ Amen and so tho 
conversation ended. 

Header, from that moment up to the present 
time, I have neither seen nor heard tidings of 
Charles Burrell; but as this history of Tho 
Marrying Man is a fact, not a fiction ; as I 
am certainly alive, and have no reason to sup- 
pose Burrell otherwise, if I ever encounter him 
again, upon tlic honour of a gentleman, the 
readers of “ Sir All PE ” shall hear of it. 


ITALY AND IIEU FOREMOST MEN.* 


We have seen the disgraceful and tyran- 
nical mode of prison administration in the 
Eternal City, and tlic Papal States in general, 
under their priestly governors, and wc arc 
glad to turn from so painful a subject of con- 
sideration ; but, before wo quit it, we must be 
allow'cd to express our abhorrence of the ex- 
treme severity — nay, tlic unjustifiable cruelty 
— of most of the sentences passed upon the 
unfortunate subjects of Pio Nono, by his cle- 
rical agents, in the form of lengthened incar- 
ceration, inhuman bastinadoes, condemnation 
j to the galleys, and even to death ; often for 

i offences of so trivial a nature, that a slight 

I fine, or short imprisonment, would be deemed 

I ample expiation for them by any tribunal 

I that had no other object in view than tho 

i upholding of the law, and tho just and reason- 

. able punishment of tho transgressor of it, in a 


degree not exceeding the nature of the trans- 
gression. "We will not load our pages with 
the number of revolting instances w’C might 
give in illustration of our remarks : one or two 
will suffice to vindicate us in them, and to 
excite the sympathy of our readers. 

In the spring of last year, many of the 
inhabitants of tho Lomhard-Venetian king- 
dom, justly incense i against the despotism of 
Austrian sway, resolved to show r their indigna- 
tion, by renouncing their favourite enjoyment 
of smoking, or using tobacco in any form 
whatever ; in order that their sentiments might 
be, made manifest in the diminution of that 
part of the revenue which is derived from tho 
monopoly, by government, of the sale of “ tho 
fragrant weed.” So rapidly did this self-denial 
spread throughout the Lombard States, and 
thence to Tuscany and the Homan States, 
that, at Bologna alone, there was soon found a 
deficit of six thousand dollars on the average 
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sale of tobacco; in consequence of which, the 
Austrian marshal. Count Nobile, published a 
notice, wherein he stated that some persons iu 
the provinces occupied by the imperial troops, 
had dared to offer violence to peaceable citi* 
zens, by hindering them from using tobacco ; 
but he, being resolved not to tolerate this 
infraction of personal liberty ! was resolved to 
suppress it by every means in his power ; and, 
accordingly, he subjected to corporal punish- 
ment, and afterwards to trial by court-martial, 
all such persons as should be accused of having 
used argument or intimidation towards those 
who were inclined to follow their wonted 
habit of inhaling the article in question. 

Many respectable inhabitants of Bologna 
were actually bastinadoed, and thrown into 
prison, after this pioclamation, on the informa- 
tion of hired spies, or mulicious enemies. 
Nevertheless, the manifestation of political 
opinion went forth, wider and wider; it was 
tuken up by Romagna, and La Marea, and 
finally by the capital itself, exceedingly to 
the annoyance of Prince Torlonin, who, being 
the farmer of the monopoly of tobacco, quickly 
found u diminution in liis revenue from it, 
proportionate to the reduction in the consump- 
tion, which wus soon less by two- thirds than 
the usual quantity. 

At first, the government sought to revive 
the fashion, by liberally supplying with cigars 
not only the soldiers, but also the police and 
the spies, in shoit, the very dregs of the popu- 
lation ; but in this they rather overshot their 
mark, as many of the moderates, and even of 
the ultra oscuranti , threw away their own 
cigars in consequence, in order not to be mixed 
up with such a disreputable throng; till, at 
last, scarcely a eigar was to be seen in the 
streets or cafes, save in the mouths of the 
classes wc lia\e mentioned, or of some stray 
foreigners. 

More and more irritated, the government 
had recourse to more and more stringent mea- 
sures. Informers were multiplied, and many 
an unjust imprisonment took place in conse- 
quence. One day, Pietro Ercoli, a young man 
of respectable connections, and blameless cha- 
racter, was dining socially, at a trattoria , with 
a friend, who, at the conclusion of the repast, 
proceeded, as in days of old, to light his ci£ar. 
Ercoli remonstrated with him, playfully, as it 
appeared to the landlord — certainly without 
any attempt to constrain him — and the young 
man laid it aside; but the dissuasivo words 
had been caught up, the relinquishment of the 
cigar observed, by one of the base spies, who at 
once embitter and corrupt Italian society, and 
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Ercoli was arrested on the spot, and dragged to 
prison; but was so brutally beaten over the head, 
on the way, by the sbirri, that it was thought 
he could not survive, and extreme unction was 
administered to him in his celL As soon as 
he was sufficiently recovered to bo tried, he 
w as so, by the tribunal of the Sacra Consulta , 
and sentenced, by tho five reverend prelates 
who compose it, after they had solemnly, os 
the form of their proceeding requires and spe- • 
cities, “ invoked tho most holy name of God,’* 
to twenty years of the galleys ! ! — the same 
term as was awarded to a wretch, a short time 
before, who had mur dered his wife in tho very 
arms of her father. 

The master of the trattoria m vain gave his 
honest testimony, that no force was used by 
Ercoli towards his companion, and no argu- 
ments beyond those of raillery: he only 
brought upon himself an action for perjury, by 
the government procurcur-gencral, with the 
threat of the galleys for life, and tho unfor- 
tunate Ercoli died of despair, in the dungeons 
of Xarni, .in the flower of his age, shortly after 
his removal thither. 

Many instances not less tragical w F e might 
adduce ; but, even where these did not occur, 
the barbarous injustice of the sentences for 
venial transgressions, and frequently upon 
accusations not proved, arc not less odious. 
Four young Romans were condemned to twenty 
years’ imprisonment, for burning Bengal lights, 
on the anniversary of the proclamation of tho 
republic at the Capitol ; and it w’as made a 
great fnvonr that the punishment was com- 
muted into perpetual banishment. A poor 
wheelwright, who had purchased from some 
person of his own rank in life, a few iron 
tires, which had been taken off* Cardinal Bar- 
beri m’s carriage during the republic, waited 
upon his Eminence, on his return to Rome, in 
order to restore the tires, leaving it to the car- 
dinal's generosity to repay or not, us he pleased, 
the sum paid for them. The cardinal, in return 
for this respectful submission, immediately 
denounced the unfortunate wheelwright to the 
police, by whom he was dragged to prison, 
where lie will languish until his final sentence 
may be pronounced. 

Dr. Rio, an army surgeon, an elderly man, 
delicate in constitution, w r ns sentenced to thirty 
months’ imprisonment, for the crime of sleep- 
ing in the Pamphili Palace, in the Piazza 
Navona, tho residence of Cardinal Brignole,on 
a mattress, in the antc-chambcr appropriated 
to the domestics, after the battle of the 30th of 
April ; liis regiment bivouacking in the piazza, 
and lie himself being desirous, on account of 
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the state of liis health, to avoid passing the 
nig] it in the open air. He was sent to prison by 
a man of the name of Ncri, of notoriously profli- 
gate character, a priest in his Eminence’s train, 
and who was well known for the malignity and 
falsehood of his accusations of any of the liberal 
party whose ruin he might hope to effect. 

The suborning of evidence, indeed, and the 
litter worthlessness, and known depravity of 
• persons whose testimony is often received in 
matters touching the life or death of the parties 
accused, though it would have been rejected at 
once in any case of doubt in a pecuniary trans- 
action, even though only a few baiocchi might 
be concerned, is one of the most dreadful evils 
that any one who has ever advocated the cause 
of liberty has to contend with in the Papal 
States. At Fabriano, towards the close of the 
last year, three young men, of good family in 
that city — one a student in medicine, the other 
two iii the law — were beheaded, on the oatli of 
a reprohate wretch, who swore that, during 
the revolution, they had hired him to assassi- 
nate a priest and his brother. He stated that, 
when he fell in with his intended victims, lie 
fired, but, purposely, in the air. It was, how r - 
cvcr, proved, that lie had only one pistol and 
one bullet ; therefore how'hc intended to “ kill 
tw’o birds with one stone,” it w ould have been 
difficult for him to explain to the satisfaction 
of an English jury. Nevertheless, on the 
single, unsupported assertion of a villain like 
this, the young men were publicly executed, 
to the heart-rending grief of their parents, and 
the horror and indignation of their fellow- 
citizens; whilst their real murderer, the pre- 
tended conscience-stricken lmn o, walked the 
streets of Fabriano arm-in-arm w ith his friend 
the priest, exulting in the success of their I 
infernal plot to get rid of three young men of 
principles opposite to their own. 

llow many instances, alas ! would llie last 
three years’ annals of Rome furnish us with of 
similar victims sacrificed by falsehood and 
despotism ,* whilst, on the other hand, almost 
ns many might be udduccd of the most mis- 
placed lenity and unjust connivance, with re- 
spect to parties who, whatever other enormities 
they might have been guilty of, had avoided 
the imprudence of questioning the authority of 
Holy Mother Church, particularly as far os 
lier power of pardoning other sins might he con- 
cerned. Of this we will give only ono example, 
which shall be of a somewhat lighter nature, in 
order to relieve tlie darker feelings with w hich 
the instance of unjust condemnation to death 
we have cited above must be contemplated. 
Shortly after the restoration of the clerical 


rSgime, a profound and painful sensation was 
produced in the learned and archeological 
■world, by the discovery that the Vatican had 
been plundered of a great number of gold coins, 
many of them of the utmost rarity, and un ap- 
preciable value ; and also of gems, scarabei , and 
other articles of vertu, to an enormous amount. 
Of courso tlie guilt of tlio transaction was im- 
mediately laid to the charge of the republican 
authorities; but, fortunately for the vindica- 
tion of their honour, and for tho cause of truth, 
the real delinquent was discovered, by a judi- 
cial inquiry, the result of which could not be 
hushed up, to be a certain Signor Diamilla, a 
devoted slave to tlie Ncri party, and a favoured 
protryfi of Cardinal Lambruschini, to whose 
I influence he owed tlio official and confidential 
situation he held as under-keeper in the library 
of tlie Vatican. Among the few benefits which 
Topes have conferred upon society at large, 
must always bo reckoned as one of the chicles t, 
if not the chief, the treasures in learning and 
tlie urls, accumulated, by their taste and gene- 
rosity, beneath that one vust roof which shelters 
so many wonders of tho world, for the benefit 
of the world at large. Just and laudable is 
the pride with which each Pope that ascends 
Die npostolic chair contemplates the exertions 
made by his predecessors towards the increas- 
ing the wealth of this unrivalled collection; 
and noble the ambition w’hicli prompts him to 
equal, if not to excel them. Hence, a crime 
against the Vatican is felt’ by tlio pontiff as u 
crime against his own person ; and Diamilla, 
fully convicted of one of so dee]) und disgrace- 
ful a (lye, was condemned, notwithstanding tlie 
protection of the purple, to twenty years of the 
galleys — a punishment incurred, as we have 
already shown, for tho most trifling offences, 
by those who had no such protection to boast. 

Diamilla, however, wus not disheartened at 
the prospect before him, for liis lather is chief 
bub&ulantCf or usher, at the Fapul court, and 
expressed liis belief that, as liis son was not 
accused of any political or religious offence, 
every other might he got over, with time and 
proper influence. 

Meanwhile, Monsignor Laureani, the head 
librarian, and a man xf acknowledged merit, 
died of grief for tho loss tlie Vatican had sus- 
tained ; that grief heightened by the charge of 
negligence brought against him, and of which, 
perhaps, lie could not entirely acquit himself, 
in not having kept a more vigilant look-out 
upon his assistants. Tlie futlicr’s confidenco 
proved his knowledge of those with whom ho 
had to deal. Diamilla, probably acting from 
parental instruction, devoted himself, from tho 
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first day of his imprisonment in tlio cnstlo of 
St. Angelo, to such measures as might rcstoro 
him to the favour ho had so justly forfeited: 
and ho succeeded. He began by turning spy 
upon his fellow-prisoners, eliciting their senti- 
ments, and reporting their conversations. Ho 
then proceeded to eulogiso the Papacy, in cer- 
tain articles which he contrived to get inserted 
in the government journals. Need anything 
more be said ? He was pardoned, set at liberty, 
provided with a passport to Paris, and not only 
had his arrears of sulury, amounting to four 
hundred scudi, paid up to him, but wus also 
presented with six hundred more, in order to en- 
able him to travel with comfort. At that very 
time, the poor postilions, and others who lived 
upon their individual earnings, could not get 
from the government the arrears due to them. 

The police, and custom-house officers, sym- 
pathizing, no doubt, in the compassionate feel- 
ings thus evinced in the highest quarters to- 
wards the delinquent, were likewise seized 
with such feelings of delicacy, us to forbear 
any scrutinizing search into his baggage, 
which might have interfered with his carrying 
off with him, ns lie did, the great remaining 
portion of his plunder ; which success, however, 
ultimately brought upon him the very punish- 
ment lie had before evaded ; for, being impru- 
dent, and, w r o may add, impudent enough, on 
his arrival in Paris, to offer some very rare 
scarabci to the director of the National Museum, 
for sale, he very naturally mentioned the occur- 
rence to the Papal nuncio, who as naturally 
coupled it in his owm mind with tin* disap- 
pearance of said scarabci from the Vatican ; 
and, lie and the director laying their conclu- 
sions together, they finally resolved to luiml the 
curiosity-seller over to the cure of the police, 
by whom he was transferred to the “ d urn nee 
vile” he so justly deserved, ami to liis con- 
tinuance in which wo could very easily re- 
concile ourselves. 

"We must be allowed yet another word as to 
the hardships under which the subjects of his 
Holiness labour. The administration of the 
interior is entirely in the liunds of Have lli, of 
whose eminent disqualifications we have al- 
ready made honouruhlo^men tion, and w’cighs 
so heavily upon the citizens as to destroy 
entirely all freedom of action— nay, too often, 
all freedom of thought! A Papal subject 
cannot travel from ono part of tho btates to 
another without a passport, and numerous 
signatures. Should his affuirs call him abroad, 
ho is obliged to obtain the consent of his wife, 
that of tho curato of the parish, who grants it 
or not, according as the applicant may have 


been punctual, or otherwise, in presenting 
himself at tho confessional, at Eastori and 
that of the president, or magistrate of the 
parish, who requires him to bring a certificate 
from two citizens, stating that ho conducted 
himself properly during tho past revolution. 
Then comes the prefect of police, then tho 
minister of tho interior, then the secretary of 
state, all to be supplicated, propitiated, and 
often bribed, before an honest man finds him- 
self at liberty to go wlicro his business may 
require him. It may be easily imagined what 
endless annoyance and hindrance all these 
obstacles create to the industry and commerce 
of tho countiy. Frequently a passport is re- 
fused on the most trilling and unjust pretences. 
One of the most respectable tradesmen in 
Rome, ns well known to tho English visitors 
and residents there as to his ow r n townsmen, 
hut whoso name we will not mention, for fear 
of exposing him to further persecution, has 
just now, after having made all tho arrange- 
ments for his journey, been refused a passport 
to this country, cm a matter connected with his 
business, and which would have been very 
dcsiruble to the public, becauso it was sud- 
denly recollected Unit lie had had copies of tho 
Rioduti Jliblo in his possession, during that 
brief period when men, under the liberty of 
the republic, were allowed to inquire into 
sacred things, and form their own opinions, 
according to the dictates of their conscience. 
Perhaps, however, it was better for this person 
that his passport should have been at onco 
dpeuly refused, than treacherously granted, as 
has frequently been the case, in order to with- 
hold permission to return. Nor is it only with 
respect to liberty to go from one place to another . 
that the Rormui subject is fettered: the most 
laudable pursuits, the most, innocent recrea- 
tions, are equally liable to arbitrary and incon- 
sistent control. No scientific meetings are 
allow ed to take place without leave from go- 
vernment ; no social ones can be held without 
exposing the parties that constitute them to 
suspicion and espionage. It is unlawful to 
bear aims, even for self-defence; to go out 
shooting; to receive newspapers, save those 
that arc the tools of government; to do any- 
thing, in short, without so many previous 
forms to go through, and permissions to obtain, 
that the laws and tlieir executors are equally 
detested and execrated. 

Tho restored government has sedulously 
given out that it has supplied tho place of 
central liberty by extended municipal privi- 
leges ; but with that government, where 
“ All is falso and hollow,” 
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its assertions will no more stand the test of in* 
quiry, than its actions will that of scrutiny. 
The municipalities of Italy, of Central Italy 
moro especially, have always been very power- 
ful, as springing, more or less, from compara- 
tively free and liberal elections. The strength 
and life of these communes, as they might be 
termed, bearing in themselves a strong family 
likeness to the infant republic of Switzerland, 
in some degree counteracted the horrible yoke 
of the clerical administration, with its hundred 
and eighty officers, valets, and servants en- 
rolled, under one title or another, in the per- 
sonal service and waiting upon the person of 
the representative of St. Peter ; and its thou- 
sand officers annexed to the Uaten / , or office 
where the titles of the ecclesiastical benefits 
are conferred; to say nothing of the violet 
und sable population, the ecclesiastical multi- 
tude immediately below the pontifical und 
sacred college, gradually descending from the 
head, the prelacy, and the monsignori , to the 
humblest depths of the sacristy; swarming 
like un ant-hill, and everywhere revealing 
the same passions of umbition, m arice, cor- 
ruption, and cunning; whether under the 
purple or the serge, the tiara or the cowl ; 
the aubc or the surplice, the episcopal chape 
or the coarser sottana t the scarlet hat or the 
black hood. 

In fact, before 179G, the Roman States 
were simply communes, united, under the 
Roman Pontificate, which, on some occasions, 
held treaties with them, and on others, us at 
Hologna, acknowledged common sovereignty 
with the municipality. After that time the 
French revolution, by its system of centraliza- 
tion, aimed a mortal blow at these beneficent 
institutions. It is, however, only just to ac- 
knowledge that Cardinal Consul vi, in 181(1, 
whilst adhering to the French arrangements, 
still kept alive a certain degree of vitality in 
the municipalities, and an organization of 
things sufficiently creditable to his adminis- 
tration, considering the times in which lie was 
called upon to exercise it. Hut under the de- 
structive reign of Gregory XVI. everything 
deteriorated, among the rest, the liberties uml 
independence of the municipalities, which have 
been entirely crushed under the restored go- 
vernment, the first step of which was to dis- 
solve the Municipal Councils elected during 
the republic, though many of the members of 
them were of principles strictly conservative. 
Instead of recalling the councils previously ex- 
isting under Gregory XVI., the central power 
named municipal commissions, composed solely 
of its own creatures ; and if any among them 


happened to bo attacked with such “ com- 
punctious visitings " os might impel them to 
breathe, however sotto voce , on accent of disap- 
probation of the proceedings of the clerical go- 
vernment, they were expelled as arbitrarily as 
they had been appointed. It is thus that tho 
devotion of the municipalities (subject, by the 
bye, as they are to military occupations and 
martial law, with tho additional advantages 
of hired spies, and a brutal police, paid by 
government officials) has been vaunted of 
throughout Europe, as a decided proof of the 
attachment of the Italian people to the restor- 
ation of the clerical regime , or in other words, 
to nbsolute despotism. 

7n 18o0 a new law was passed, without 
date, which even the French allowed to be less 
liberal than any preceding one, by which law 
the government assumed to itself the right of 
naming all the authorities; thus, of course, 
excluding c\ cry man of talent and integrity 
who had been elected, by the voice of his fel- 
low-citizens, deputy to the Parliament of Pio 
Nono ; even those who w'crc called by himself 
to t ho Consulta, hut who arc now considered 
os ineligible, fVom being suspected as advo- 
cates of reform. Instead of this faithful re- 
presentation of their sentiments, the munici- 
palities at this moment sec themselves crip- 
pled in action, gagged in speech, suffocated 
even in thought — as far as the open expres- 
sion of it may be concerned- -the slaves of 
a government they despise and distrust, and 
to whom they only feel they belong by the 
burdens its debts inflict upon them, and the 
disgrace of seeing themselves represented by 
its tools. 

These remarks uaturully lead us to the con- 
sideration of the financial state of Rome at the 
present moment. Money is well denominated 
*• tho sinews of war,” hut- it is no less tho 
sinews of peace, if judiciously regarded and 
applied -of worldly comfort, benevolence, re- 
finement, and, in fact, of every social good. 
Hence the real prosperity of ull countries, that 
prosperity in which the people have their pro- 
portionate share, according to tho fitness of 
their claim and enjoyment, is to be ascertained 
by the state of its finances, and by that state 
alone it can be known whether the machinery 
of a government works well internally, and 
produces honest, and profitable results. 

It is not to be expected that, in a country 
like the Papal States, where everything else 
exhibits the features of mismanagement and 
ruin, that the finances alono should be in a 
healthy and flourishing condition. The go- 
vernment of the kingdom of Italy, left to the 
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Papal administration a surplus of upwards of 
a million of scudi (£200,000), which conti- 
nued, even under tho increased expenses in- 
troduced by Cardinal Gonsalvi. It was in the 
time of Leo XII. that the deficiency began. It 
increased, together with the nationuL debt, 
under Pius VIII., and so much more under 
the reign, so fruitful of evils, of Gregory XVI., 
that the national debt was nearly doubled. In 
tho beginning of the reign of Pio Nono, the 
deficit, amounting to ono million of scudi, 
upon a revenue of little more than nine mil- 
lions, was supplied by trcasuiy bills, for which 
tho church property was mortgaged, and mea- 
sures for reforming and regulating the finances 
were beginning to be taken into consideration 
by tho parliament; but they were suspended 
by the rapidly-increasing political troubles; 
and, under the republic, the debt increased by 
nearly four millions of scudi, reckoning, accord- 
ing to the reduction subsequently made in the 
value of the paper ; nor can this be wondered 
at, when we consider the vast expenses neces- 
sarily incurred in that short but eventful pe- 
riod, not only for the maintenance of defensive 
warfare, hut ulso for other objects closely con- 
nected with internal order and improvement, 
and the amelioration of the condition of the 
people. One item of public expense during 
tho lepublic — an item never alluded to by those 
who sit in judgment upon the proceedings of 
that time — consisted in regularly paying the 
Pope, during his luxurious retreat at Uactu, 
whence he returned to St. Peter’s chair in 
an amiable state of bloom and obesity, his 
sulary of fifty thousand scudi per month ; the 
sum fixed by the statute of his Holiness him- 
self, us requisite for the maintenance of the 
sovereign, his court, cardinals, congrega- 
tions, and nuncios. His Holiness did not for- 
get in his flight to take away with him all tlie 
gold he could lay his bunds upon ; and the 
cardinals and princes who followed in his 
train, not only copied his example in that re- 
spect, but actually left their servants to be 
supported out of the public mono) ; whilst his 
Holiness, with all his expenses at Crtictu de- 
frayed out of the purse of the King of Naples, 
a present of a million of scudi from that 
monarch and the Queen of Spain, and the 
entire funds of the propaganda, the dateria, 
and the briefs, at his disposal, actually allowed 
a begging perambulation in Paris — over- 
whelmed with distressed workmen and arti- 
zaus— and in Ireland, struggling with famine, 
as if he himself had positively before him the 
prospect of coming to want bread. 

To supply tho deficit left by the decreased 


value of tho paper money, the restored go- 
vernment has increased the debt to nearly 
nine millions of scudi; leaving, moreover, 
three millions of paper money still in circula- 
tion — thus it has swallowed up seven millions 
of scudi, without filling up the deficit, besides 
arbitrarily imposing a contribution of one mil- 
lion, and levying new taxes to tho amount of 
another — and this in the present distressed 
state of Romo, too; where, at this moment, 
seven hundred respectable families are in 
utter destitution; those who formerly main- 
tained them in comfort, now languishing in 
prison, and they themselves not tasting meat 
more than once a week ! 

Wo are aware that, perhaps throughout all 
Europe, there is not a country that can honostly 
say its finances uro perfectly in order, but in 
nono, should wc imagine, is to be found tho 
disorder, corruption, and robbery daily earned 
on at Rome. The prelates are not responsible 
for their administration, and the treasurers 
have never yet been called upon for their ac- 
counts, neither have any estimates been made, 
llow, indeed, can any satisfactory ones bo 
drawn up in a country where the sovereign 
cun authorize unv outlay whatever, without 
further reason than a “most holy” rescript, 
exuudientia sanctinsimi ! In former days, 
when the chureli was rich, she occasionally 
assisted the State, but the contrary is now tho 
ease; and Pupal subjects, cramped and re- 
strained as they arc by their arbitrary govern- 
ment, in all their endeavours to get a living 
for* themselves, arc obliged, much to their 
distress mid discontent, to supply tho court 
expenses of the Catholic Church, for the 
spiritual advantage and welfare of the world 
at largo. Perhaps, in looking at the total of 
the Pupal budget, t lie tuxation might appear, 
to a cursory observer, not very heavy, as com- 
pared with that of other countries; but it 
must be borne in mind that, in other countries, 
many public expenses arc paid by their re- 
spective governments, which, in the Papal 
States, the provinces and municipalities arc 
compelled to pay ; so that taking this and tho 
poverty of the country into consideration, we 
may safely affirm that at this moment tho 
Roman States are taxed, in proportion to their 
means, more than twice as much os any other 
country. We might fill many pages with ac- 
counts of the frauds, peculations, embezzle- 
ments, and falsehoods of the Roman finance, 
in which all sorts of contracts and monopolies 
urc allowed, and all branches of government 
to have an interest in them, either direct, or 
in the form of bribes, for the allowing of them 
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— but tho subject is distasteful to us. A clever 
writer has observed that tho commerce of the 
ancient Romans was to rob other nations ; that 
of the modem, is to rob one another. Leaving 
them to the exercise of the vices fostered in 
them by their bad governors and bad tutors — 
the priests — we will direct our attention to 
the actual state of education in Italy, and to 
the hopes that may be entertained of seeing 
the Italian character, under the purifying in- 
fluence of true religion, and the strengthening 
support of enlightened liberty, shine forth in 
all the brilliancy of the qualities with which 
it is so eminently gifted by nature, who lias 
not been less beneficent to tlic sons of Italy 
than to her soil. Great as arc the actual de- 
ficiencies of public education in Italy, and 
erroneous as are various points of the plan oil 
which it is founded, wo arc yet inclined to 
think that its deficiencies and defects are 
greatly exaggerated by foreigners in general, 
and more particularly by the English. Tho 
incorrect ideas entertained by other nations 
of the ignorance of tlic lower clashes, and 
the imperfect cducution of the higher ones, 
throughout Italy, are to be lamented as being 
contrary to truth, and very prejudicial, us 
forming a powerful weapon in tho hands of 
the enemies of progress in that country. To 
hold up an entire people as ignorant, prejudiced, 
priest-ridden, superstitious, and benighted, is 
at once to proclaim them incupublc and un- 
worthy of liberal institutions. JluL the veal 
fact is, that there arc in Italy two antagonistic 
classes of cuuses, which hour in opposite senses 
upon the state of general education. In out* of 
these classes is to ho found priestcraft, des- 
potism, and national habits ; in tlic other, tho 
fine organization and quick perception of the 
people ; their fond remembrance of the former 
glories and greatness of their country, both 
in arts and arms ; their intercourse with other 
nations, and particularly (he vivifying in- 
fluence of the French, to whose eighteen years' 
rcsidenco in the country, when its destinies 
were swayed by' Napoleon, much of its release 
from spiritual bonduge, and its aspirations 
after an enlightened field of Qction, may be 
justly considered to be owing. 

That priestly influence, when impropcily 
exercised, including, as it does, the most abso- 
lute dominion over the mind, is one of the 
deadliest foes to tho progress of general know- 


ledge, cannot ho denied ; still the power of this 
influence must not be exaggerated, nor has it 
always been wielded unworthily. As. long as 
the priests thought they had nothing to fear 
from the diffusion of letters and science, so far 
from wishing to obstruct it, they were its most 
active and useful promoters. It is only since 
the days of Luther, and more especially silfco 
tho epoch of tho irreligious philosophy of tho 
last century, thut they have become afraid of 
the advances of civilization, and the extension 
of the pri\ilegc of men, as rational and ac- 
countable beings, to form and maintain their 
own opinions. And oven now, it is only' with 
the higher grades of education that they arc 
waging war openly or secretly; elementary 
institutions, which, after all aro the most im- 
portant, on account of tlic universality of their 
application, they have not yet had the courage, 
perhaps not the desire, to oppose ; so far from 
it, indeed, that a great proportion, perhaps 
one half, of their members arc actually en- 
gaged in teaching the lower classes. Now, 
although even elementary instruction, given 
pricipaily by Catholic priests, cannot bo con- 
sidered the best of all, yet it would be absurd 
and most unfair to deny', that it is not much 
better Ilian no instruction whatever ; scarcely 
the most bigoted sectarianism would main- 
tain the contrary. The powers to whoso 
divided sway it has been Italy’s unhappy lot 
to be parcelled out, though they did not per- . 
form, with respect to general education, any' 
more Ilian with respect to many other things, 
what tlieir duty' and the interests of those sub- 
mitted to tlieir sway required, still they could 
not be said absolutely to neglect this important 
branch of government ; on the contrary, they' 
not only kept up tho ancient institutions 
devoted to educational purposes, hut even 
founded, or, to speak more correctly, did not 
oppose the foundation, under the name and 
sanction of their authority', of new* universities, 
lyceums, and elementary schools. Our next 
remarks will, wo ;rust, throw such light upon 
tho objects and bearing of these institutions, 
and also upon ’domestic and female education 
in Italy, ns may enable our readers to form 
tlieir own opinion os to the causes that have 
made tho Italians what they are, and what, 
under more enlightened guidance, and loftier 
principles of action, it may be justly hoped 
they will become. 
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, WniLE listening to tlic magic strains of tlic 
Swedish nightingale, we could but reflect that 
she and those dowered with the like gifts in the 
same high degree, must frequently mourn over 
their ovancscencc. The warrior’s laurel and 
the poet’s bay arc immortal ; while the wrcatlis 
which fall at the feet of a far-famed singer 
scarcely perish sooner than her renown. The 
faded beauty can point out to her friends, und 
bequeath to her grandchildren her fair, fresh 
charms on the ** undying canvas ; ” but what 
echo remains of voices which have thrilled the 
hearts of half the world ? Surely it is a charity 
to consecrate one poor half-hour to the memory 
of a German singer, whose name, now utterly 
forgotten, was, at the close of the lust century, 
familiar as a household w ord to the lips of 
all the beauty and fashion of Christendom; 
while, in private life, her virtues, her unsel- 
fishness, and swectncbs of disposition, bore a 
strong resemblance to our favourite Jenny 
Lind, who was, however, born under a more 
fortunate star, and we rejoice to think that 
the gentle heart of Madame Goldschmidt will 
never bo wrung as was that of the no less 
gifted, but less happy, Madame Mara. 

In 1749, thutycar so signalized by the birth 
of Goethe, Elizabeth Schmahling, the wife of a 
poor music teacher, in Cassel, died in child- 
birth, leaving her husband a sickly infant, the 
child of liis old age. Contrary to all expecta- 
tions, the little creature struggled through its 
early infancy, almost to the disappointment 
of her remaining parent, whose paternal feel- 
ings were deadened by poverty, and tlic reflec- 
tion that this little worthless life had been 
purchased by that of his beloved companion. 
As her father was too poor to command attend- 
ance of any kind, the neglected child passed 
the long hours of his absence in perfect soli- 
tude, locked in an almost unfurnished apart- 
ment, and her poor little feet fastened to a 
great chair. One evening, just after she had 
completed her fourth year, as Schmahling 
was returning, weary’ and heavy of heart, to 
his humble abode, his step was arrested on 
the stairs by the sound of a scale in music, dis- 
tinctly and perfectly played, proceeding from 
the prison-room of his little ailing daughter ! 

lie listened again. Yes ! he was not mis- 
taken— he hud the key of the door— no one 
could be there but the sickly child, whose ex- 


istence he had felt to be 60 sore a burden. A 
new happiness, that of a father’s pride and 
joy, visited the desolate heart of the poor old 
man, and catering softly, ho found that the 
little Elizabeth had managed to reach an old 
\iolin, whence sho drew tho sounds which 
had so unexpectedly greeted her father’s cal's. 

Now began a new life for these two human 
beings— a life of happy companionship. It 
would have been a fine study for a painter to 
watch the young musician, still almost an 
infant, propped up on her high chair; her 
features, to which even the commom beauty 
of childhood had been denied, lighted up with 
the spirit of harmony, as the violin obeyed the 
little trembling fingers, ami sent forth its 
sweetest sounds; close by, on the only other 
scat the room could boast, sat the now happy 
lather, urging on and encouraging tho littlo 
one: at a very difficult passage producing 
from his capacious pocket a rosy-checked 
apple, n mrc dainty for Elizabeth, with which 
her exertions were to bo rewarded. 

After a short time, under the high patron- 
age of the child’s godfather, a rich tailor, and 
the sacristan, Schmahling and his daughter 
gave little concerts at the houses of their 
neighbours, an employment at once pleasant 
anti profitable. They wero enabled to make 
two additions to their household — a sonant 
and a large dog — both accompanied them on 
their musical expeditions. The little procession 
always delighted Elizabeth; us her -weak 
limbs A\ould not support her weight, she was 
earned by her futher; then eume the maid- 
servant, carrying tho violin, and lastly, the 
dog, who was entrusted with a little basket 
filled with violin strings, &c. Sometimes their 
auditors required ballads, or country songs, 
and then tlic servant joined her rustic voice ; 
hut this always displeased the old man, who 
v as nevertheless compelled to obey the wishes 
of his uudicnee. 

Gradually, however, Elizabeth’s fame spread 
among the richer citizens, the houses of tho 
wealthy tradesmen were opened to tlic child- 
musician, and at length a rich merchant, who 
was going to the great fair at Frankfort, 
offered to convey Schmahling and his daugh- 
ter there. The poor child, then hardly eight 
years old, could scarcely hear tlio jolting of tho 
earner’s waggon in which she travelled, but 
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she rested her aching hood on her father’s 
shoulder, and although her limbs were nearly 
frozen with the cold, lie kept her hands warm, 
by placing them under his coat, upon his 
heart. But her cold and weariness were for- 
gotten completely when her father, at length, 
showed Elizabeth the city of Frankfort — then 
full of the life and bustle of the great fair— and 
told her that there she would play before the 
rich and great, and earn not only money, but 
ihme. 

Schmaliling and his daughter lived for two 
years at Frankfort, succeeding so well as to 
be in comfortublc circumstances, while every 
day seemed to dcvolopc the wonderful powers 
of the child; her health, too, improved, and 
she could walk, though with difficulty. The 
old man, whom poverty had bound for so 
many years to Casscl, loved a wandering life, 
and went from Frankfort to Vienna, where 
his success prompted him to take what was 
then an arduous journey, and the little Ger- 
man child uppoared in London in 1760. But 
here she was not well received ; her extreme 
plainness, the awkwardness of her movements, 
and the frightful grimaces she made while 
playing, gave a most unfavourable impression. 
The disappointed father prepured to leave 
England, os quickly as possible, but one of the 
first singers of the day had mude an important 
discover}', that nature had given Elizabeth a 
most magnificent voice. She urged Schintih- 
ling no longer to waste the powers of the child 
on violin playing, but to return to Germany 
with all speed, and place her under the care of 
the best masters, and this counsel, backed as it 
was by funds for the purpose, was folio wed. 

The old Capellmeister, at Leipsic, Father 
Hiller as he was always called, heard Elizabeth 
Schmaliling sing, and, struck with her won- 
derful but ill-cultivated powers, adopted the 
young singer rather as his daughter than his 
pupil.* Hiller was one of the first musicians 
of his age, and eminently qualified to fulfil the 
charge he had undertaken. Elizabeth now 
entered with heart and soul upon her musical 
education, which proceeded as an education 
seldom docs; the master unwearied in his 
teaching, the scholar never satisfied with 
learning. 

* The portrait of Father Hiller is given at full 
length in his pupil’s life, a iHt it is a somewhat gro- 
tesque picture. A real old German face, lull of 
kindliness and wrinkles, a red cap drawn down over 
his ears, and a large pair of spectacles in pinch- 
beck frames, on which almost every student in 
Leipsic, including Goethe himself, liad written an 
epigram. 


He told her that she had not the beauty nor 
grace so necessary for the theatre, but that her 
education must prepare her for the envied post 
of private singer to the king. 

Hiller had the satisfaction of watching his 
pupil’s dawning fame. The first token of 
princely favour she received was a summons 
from the director of the royal private thcatte, 
at Dresden ; for the Electrons Dowager, Marie 
Antonie had heard of the rising star, and 
wished to judge of her merits herself. Haase’s 
fine opera of “ Semiramis” was chosen, and 
the principal part assigned to Elizabeth. 

Father Hiller was almost in an ugony of 
fear. “My child!” he exclaimed, “it will 
never do; you cannot — you must not be a 
queen ; every one will laugh at us both.” 

Elizabeth herself gives a full account of the 
affair. She says: — “I suffered patiently all 
that they liked to do with me. They painted 
my face red and white, and put a great patch 
on my chin. As this operation was being 
performed, in came the director, who, I saw, 
could hardly help laughing at my appearance. 
He said, he wns commissioned to conduct me 
to her Highness, who wished to see me before 
1 went upon the stage. I hastily threw my 
purple mantle round me, and followed the 
director through some dark passages, to a little 
cabinet hung with crimson velvet. Hero 
stood the clcctrcss, and behind her some young 
ladies, who looked anxiously at me, as 1 stood 
in my splendour, like a doll under a Christmas 
tree. I held my sceptre behind me, to hide 
my red, course arms. * What have you there 
at your back ?’ asked the royal lady. At this 
question, I produced my sceptre, and in doing 
so, unfortunately hit the director a violent blow 
oil the nose, which made it bleed. 1 You must 
not cany your sceptre so,’ said her Serene 
Highness, with an involuntary smile; 4 it 
should uhvays be held before you ; but I would 
advise you to lay it down — u queen does not 
ulways curry her sceptre.* After this littlo 
lecture, I had per mission to leave, which, you 
may be sure, 1 did very speedily. As soon as 
I reached the stage, the instruments struck up, 
and I had to commence my recitative imme- 
diately; so that, fortunately for me, I could 
think of nothing but the music. 1 forgot my 
false hair, my crown, my purple mantle, and 
crimson velvet train, that I was Queen Semi- 
ramis, and only remembered that I was a 
singer.” 

A few months after this adventure, Frede- 
rick the Great was told of the young German 
Bingcr, and commanded that she should be 
brought before him. She was conducted into 
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that famous littlo concert-room, at Sans-Souci, 
where Frederick was lying, in ill-health, and 
out of humour, on a sofa. He asked her, 
roughly, “They tell mo you can sing; is it 
true?” 

“ If it please your Majesty, I can try.” 

“ Very well then, sing.” 

^Vhcn Elizabeth had finished tlio piece 
assigned her, the king, without any token 
either of satisfaction or displeasure, took up a 
music-sheet, containing a very difficult bra- 
vouru of Graun, which lie knew she could 
never have seen. “Sing this, if you can,” 
again commanded the imperious monarch. 
The young singer obeyed, and then withdrew, 
tlio king only remarking, “ Yes, you can sing.” 
But this interview decided Elizabeth’s fate. 
A proposal -was made to her to become the 
king’s private singer, with nil annuity of three 
thousand dollars secured to her for life. 

In 1772, Elizabeth’s evil fate brought her 
into contact with one of the most fascinating 
and most unprincipled men of his time— Mara, 
the violoncellist to Prince Homy of Prussia. 
In vain did her friends warn her; in vain v\ ere 
anonymous letters sent from every part to ex- 
pose the true character of her pretended lover ; 
she listened only to the protestations of her 
handsome Jinnee. On her twenty-fourth birth- 
day, Elizabeth laid a petition for the royal 
assent to her marriage before Frederick. The 
answer, which slio found written in pencil 
upon the margin, was more characteristic than 
courteous ; it was — “ You are a fool, and must 
bo more reasonable. You shall not make that 
fellow your husband.” After repeated en- 
treaties, and tlio delay of half a year, Frede- 
rick was brought to give a most unwilling per- 
mission. The marriage was solemnized, and 
now, in the midst of her success and honour, 
began tlio secret sorrows and shame of the 
unhappy Elizabeth Mara. 

She soon discovered how fatal a step she 
had taken ; her husband lavished her earnings 
on tlio lowest, both of liis sex and her own ; 
he was almost always in a disgraceful stale of 
intoxication; and, not content witli heaping 
every neglect on his patient wife, lie openly 
reproached her with her "want of beauty. 

Now, too, she began to experience that her 
position at court was only a gilded slavery ; 
for the king, who hated the worthless hus- 
band, made the innocent wife feel his anger. 
A request she made, to be allowed, on account 
of her health, to visit the Bohemian baths, 
was refused ; and on the edge of a petition her 
husband compelled her to present for leave to 
accompany him on a tour, she found written in 


pencil by the king “ Lot him go, but you 
shall remain." 

Mara was furious against the king, and be- 
haved most brutally to his wife, who persuaded 
him in vain to keep a prudent silence; he 
complained loudly of Frederick’s tyranny, and 
even wrote ridiculous pamphlets upon his 
wrongs. 

This was, perhaps, the most miserable period 
of Madame Mara’s unhappy married life. Tho 
king showed his displeasure openly against her, 
and she shared the odium with which her hus- 
band was universally regarded ; anxiety, grief, 
and distress, threw her into a dangerous fever. 
Just at this juncture, the Grand l)uko Paul of 
Russia, a great, admirer, almost a worshipper, 
of tlic “ Colossus of the century,” os he styled 
Frederick, arrived at. Berlin. Among tho festi- 
vities arranged for the occasion was a great 
opera, by Tomelli, in which Madame Mara 
was to sing the principal part. On the morn- 
ing of the day on which it was to be performed, 
it v\ax announced that Mara was very ill. 
The king sent her a message, to the effect that 
she could be well if she pleased, and it was his 
pleasure that she should be. She returned a 
respectful answer, saying, that she was really 
very ill. All Berlin was in commotion, and 
eagerly watched the result of a battle between 
Frederick tho Great and his first singer. No 
other entertainment wus arranged for tho 
evening; the king commanded tho prepara- 
tions to he completed. Evening approached ; 
the director, in despair, hastily donned his 
court dress, uud repaired to the king, to whom 
lie represented that ho had seen Mara ; that 
she was really ill, and could not be induced to 
leave her bed. Frederick, who either really 
thought, or affected to believe, the indisposi- 
tion feigned, merely said, “Do not disturb 
yourself, she will be present;” and, half an 
hour afterwards, one of the royal carriages, 
accompanied by eight dragoons, stopped beforo 
Madame .Mura's door, and the officer announced 
to the terrified servants, that he lmd orders to 
bring their sick mistress by force to tho 
theatre. We will detail tho story in Madamo 
Mara’s own words to Goethe. She says: — 

“ 1 rose from my sick-bed, and dressed, with 
the soldiers standing at the door of my apart- 
ment. Ill us I was, only thoughts of the direst 
revenge filled my soul. As I placed tho dagger 
of Armida in my gii^le, I wished with all my 
heurt that I could slay my pitiless tyrant with 
it. * Yes,’ I said to myself, as the heavy diadem 
was pressed on my poor aching head, ' yes, I 
will obey the tyrant ; I will sing, but in such 
accents as he lias never heard before ; ho shall 
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listen to the terrible reproaches I daro not 
utter in words/ In this mood I went to the 
opera : the common people showed their sym- 
pathy, when they saw my guard of dragoons, 
my face wet with tears, and wan with sickness. 
Some even rushed forward to rescue me, but 
they were driven back by the soldiers. Tho 
oiliccr had orders to accompany me to the side- 
scene, and stand there until 1 was called upon 
tho stage to sing my part. I felt sick unto 
death as I stood waiting, and my physician, 
who accompanied me, has since said, that lie 
feared the worst. I looked on the stage once, 
us tho ballet-dancers swept past ; it seemed to 
inc as if they were dancing on my grave. 
Now, I had to appear ; I sang the bruvouru in 
u weak, trembling voice ; but I felt very much 
vexed that I could only sing so feebly, for am- 
bition awoke in me. When, in the second act, I 
had to sing the “ Mi scnime,” 1 poured out tho 
whole sorrow and oppression of my heart. I 
glanced at the king, and my looks and tones 
said, * Tyrant I am here to obey your will, but 
you shall listen only to the voice of my 
agony/ As tho last piteous tones died on my 
lips, 1 looked round; ull was still us death. 
Not a sound escaped the audience ; they seemed 
us if they were witnessing some execution. I 
saw my power, even in my weakness; this 
gave me strength; I felt my illness jicld for 
the time to the power of melody within me. 
Vanity, too, came to my assistance : she whis- 
pered that it would be an eternal disgrace if I 
allowed the grand duke, who had heard of my 
luinc in a foreign laud, to suppose that I was 
not equal to my renown. Then came that 
inagniticcnt duet, in which 1 had to address 
liinuhlo , ‘ Dove coni, O liinaldo ?’ and then I 
raised my voice, but did not put forth all my 
power, until I had to sing those burning words, 
• Vivi felieep Indeguo, perfido, truditorc ! ’ 
My audience seemed overpowered ; tho grand 
duke leaned over his box, and testified his 
delight in the most evident manner. For 
some moments after I had finished, there w as 
a breathless silence, and then came tho full 
thunder of applause. I was sent for to appear 
again, and receive tho pluudits ; but no sooner 
had 1 got behind the scenes, than I fell into u 
fainting fit. I W’as carried home, and for many 
days my lifo was despaired of.” 

Such was Madame Mara’s account of this 
singular act of despotism — one worthy of Nero 
himself. “ Tho Colossus of tho age” certainly 
behaved liko a petty tyrant to his principal 
singer. In vain sho pleaded ill-licalth, and 
begged to be allowed to resign her honourable 
post ; the answer was always the same — “ You 


aro to remain here.” At length, urged by her 
husband, and heart-sick of her slavery, she 
attempted to fly with him; but the fugitives 
w r cre discovered, and brought back as stato 
prisoners. 

Frederick, who desired nothing more than 
praise from the French press, had been rather 
mortified at tho view taken by tho Parisian 
journals of his barbarous violation of Mara’s 
sick-room; they expressed, in tho strongest 
terms, tho deepest indignation at his conduct, 
and the most heartfelt pity for the sufferer. 
Tho voice of public opinion, added to a secret 
consciousness that he had gone too far, deter- 
mined the king to inflict no punishment on 
Madamo Mura herself; but ho indemnified 
himself for this forbearance, by making her 
husband feel tho whole weight of his anger. 
'Hie luxurious, pampered, royal musician was 
forthwith ordered to repair to Kustrin, in the 
capacity of drummer to a fusilier regiment! 
Forgetful of her many wrongs, tho faithful 
wifo wished to throw herself at the king’s 
feet, and beg thut the sentence might be re- 
voked. lie would not see her; and sent her a 
largo portfolio of music, with the following 
note : — “ Study these, and forget your good- 
for-nothing husband: that is tho best thing 
) ou can do.” 

The unhappy drummer wrote tho most 
piteous letters to liis wife ; touching her licurt 
by complaints of absence from her, which he pro- 
fessed to find unspeakably bitter; and vowing 
that he had never felt his love for her till now, 
that absence taught him how dear she was. 
Poor Mara, unaccustomed to words of affection, 
and willing to bo deceived, made the most 
urgent efforts to obtain his rccal, and succeeded 
at last, when all appeals to Frederick’s gene- 
rosity, honour, and clemency had failed, by an 
uppeal of a different nature, which was fur 
more likely to weigh with the parsimonious 
monarch. Sho offered to purchase her hus- 
bands freedom with the resignation of half 
her annual salary ; and the great hero of the 
eighteenth century was nothing loth to comply 
on these terms. 

This sacrifice, for so unworthy an object, 
wns the winder and admiration of Berlin. It 
happened that the first time Mara appeared 
afterwards w r as in a little opera, called “ The 
Galley Slave.” Tho audience applied a scene, 
in which tho singer, unbinding tho chains of 
tho galley slave, was addressed by him in theso 
words : — 11 Amo tendro ct gcncreuso, tu brisas 
mes fers,” to their favourite herself. In spito 
of the royal prohibition, garlands, bouquets, 
and even costly jewellery, fell at her feet, as 
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these words were pronounced. Ono of the 
fairest trophies of her public lifo was a fino 
engraving of this scene, from a sketch taken 
on tlio spot, by Chodowiecki. Madamo Mara 
preserved it carefully, and loved to contem- 
plate the picture even to her dying day. 

At length, in 1779, after having resided at 
tho Prussian court, ns first singer, for nearly 
ten years, Elizabeth Mara obtuined her most 
welcome dismissal. “ Now,” she wrote to her 
friends, “ tho imprisoned bird is let loose, and 
can fly everywhere.” Sho went to Vienna, 
where an incident occurred, of wliieh sho 
always spoke as the most gratifying and ex- 
citing sho had ever known. Wc will give the 
full particulars of an example of tho power of 
harmony, only equalled by the story in Holy 
Writ, of that, sweet singer of Israel, who 
charmed by his melody the gloomy demon from 
his royal master. 

Count S , a powerful Hungarian noble, 

had lost, under tho most distressing circum- 
stance's, his only child, a beautiful girl, who 
wus on tho eve of marriage. Although two 
years had elapsed sineo this bereavement, tho 
unhappy father remained in the most melan- 
choly condition. From the hour when ho had 
looked his last oil the dead body of his child, 
lie had remained in the same room, shedding 
no tears, and uttering no eoniplnints, hut in a 
speechless melancholy and despair. Tho most 
celebrated physicians had been consulted, and 
every means w liicli could be thought of used, 

to awaken Count S from his lethargy of 

grief; but all was in mi in ; and his medical 
attendants at length despaired of his recovery. 
Most fortunately, a member of the sufferer's 
family had heard Mara sing, and entertained 
a firm belief, that if any sound on earth could 
reach tho heart which was already buried in 
his daughter’s grave; that voice, which seemed 
more like that of an angel than a human being, 
would have power. Tho other relatives, 1 hough 
hoping little from the experiment, yielded to 
the solicitations of this sanguine friend, and 
every arrangement wus made to give full effect 
to tho singer. An ante-room, opening into 
that where the count sat, was prepared. The 
choir for an oratorio was placed in a concealed 
gallery ; Mara alone stood in the foreground, 
yet in such ft position that sho could not 
he seen in the next room, which was hung 
with black, and a faint shadowy twilight only 


admitted, excepting a few golden rays from a 
small lamp, which burned in a niche before a 
beautiful Madonna. Suddenly, upon the soli- 
tude and silence of that sick-room, there broke 
a wonderful hurmony. Elizabeth had choson 
Handel’s “Messiah,” and took her place, deeply 
moved with tho singular circumstances under 
which she was to exert her talents. At first, 
tlio music and that heavenly voico all seemed 
to bo unheeded ; but, by degrees, the desolato 
parent raised himself on liis couch, and glanced 
with earnest longing towards tlio spot w'henco 
those soul-moving sounds proceeded. At length, 
when Mara sang those words — “ Look and sco 
if there ho tiny sorrow liko unto my sorrow,” 
she appeared inspired by tho sympathy sho 
felt ; and the relatives of tho count, who list- 
ened with beating hearts, could not restrain 
their tears. Nor did theso alono bear witness 
to the singer’s power : heavy sighs escaped tho 
sufferer — large tears Btood in those eyes which 
the very extremity of grief itself had long for- 
bidden to weep. Crossing the room with fecblo 
steps, he prostrated himself before tho imago 
of that Heavenly One, who “bore all our 
griefs j” and when tho full choir joined in the 
hallelujah chorus, his voico of proiso and 
thanksgiving mingled with those strains. Tho 
recovery was not only complete, but lasting, 
and was at tho time tho marvel of Germany. 

In 1781, die again visited England, whero 
she had not been since, ns an ugly sickly child, 
sho wus despised for her excessive plainness. 
Now’, however, full justico was done her, and 
sho was welcomed as tho queen of song. 
George III. and his graceless son were at 
lenst agreed in their admiration of Mara’s 
voice. During her stay in England, thoso 
bonds wliieh die had, twelve } cars before so 
eagerly embraced, and found such galling 
fetters, were broken, and she separated from 
her worthless husband, pensioning him oft* so 
amply os to satisfy the selfish debauchee. 

After this separation, her days w’erc calm, if 
not happy. She retired early from public life, 
and settled at Revolt where, on her eighty- 
third birthday, who received a copy of verses 
from Goethe, who, on the same day sixty years 
before, had, ns a student at Lcipsic, sung her 
praises as Mademoiselle Schmahling. 

Madame Mara died at Revul, on the 20th of 
Jnnuury, having nearly completed her 
eighty-fifth year. 
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THE EMIGRATION CRY. 


Emigration is not exactly a social evil, but 
it is the consequence of one, and thut a great 
one — viz., our inability to keep our people at 
home. It is a medicine that may do a great 
deal of good, and which, at the samo time, must 
bo administered with as much caution as any 
drug which poisons by gradually debilitating. 
Our people are our life’s blood, and vet. wo 
appear to be dangerously easy on the subject 
of losing them. 

Does one son ever depart from the bosom of 
liis family without leaving tears, hopes, and 
misgivings behind him? Does not even the 
marriage of a daughter inspire a thousand 
anxieties, not only as to her future welfare, but 
as to whether there is any remaining who will 
so well supply her place ? Arc not the people 
of England her sons and daughters ? 

Serious are the facts which these simple 
questions bring to light. What is the almost 
universal cry of the sons and daughters of 
England? Emigration. What is the advice 
that England gi\es to her distressed children ? 
Emigrate. How does England apologise for 
her neglect of health, light, air, and whole- 
some food for body and soul ? Let them emi- 
grate, and they will fare better. What is 
England's recompense to the forlorn .sister of 
her own shame, Ireland? Emigrate, again. 
That one word rings on the platforms of public 
assemblies, echoes through the walls of literary 
institutions, stares one in the face in colossal 
placards, thrusts itself into one’s hand in the 
form of tailoi-s’ outfitting advertisements. It 
is the consolation of the idle, the refuge of the 
unhappy and industrious, the watchword alike 
of the agitator and the philanthropist. It 
takes away the hither and the childrcn---often, 
alas ! from the children ; it is a haven of re- 
fuge for the dissolute son, flying from the silent 
reproaches and outspoken tenderness of his too 
indulgent sire ; it is our scapegoat for every- 
thing that vice, folly, or public mismanage- 
ment has brought upon us— an Alsatia lor 
rogues of our own creation — a Slough of 
Despond, into which England may cust a little 
too much. 

But no one is alarmed.* Hundreds of thou- 
sands leave our shores, and Ireland is cfuietly 
approaching a state of depopulation, which 
will leave the priests and the pigs in calm and 
undisputed possession of the 14 ould country.” 
Still, it is not violent enough to frighten us. 


It docs not touch our pockets at present ; al- 
though, when wo are driven to import labourers 
from the northern countries, we shall, perhaps, 
find that wc might as well have kept a few at 
home, and that England’s prosperity is as 
vitally connected with the well-being and 
home-association of her labouring classes, as 
the heart is with the life of the body. 

No ; wo are not panic-stricken. W e cannot 
perceive, and therefore cannot bo frightened at 
a gradually increasing evil. If it could only 
take place all at once ! Wliat splendid efforts, 
what bursts of eloquence, what acute reason- 
ings would be spent in accounting for the evil j 
one-tenth of nil which might have prevented it ! 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, the 
districts adjacent to the somewhat extensive 
parish of St. Pancras, were to awake one 
morning, and find the streets in a universal 
state of confusion, horror, and unpaid landlords 
running about in a state of frenzy? What 
can have happened ? “ Gone to California,” — 
“ Off to Australia,” — is in everybody’s mouth. 
Would tho whole eight pages of the Times , 
with its supplement included, hold half the 
alarm of the people, or contain onc-tcnth of 
tho remedies proposed by government, now 
that tho evil was over ? 

But people don't make such violent moves ; 
they decamp quietly und gradually. They 
don’t empty St. Pancras ; St. Pancras only 
sends its proportion. So does St. George’s, so 
does St. Ann’s, and so do all tho parishes 
throughout the kingdom. They don’t bleed 
the arm till it aches, nor tho shoulder till tho 
head drops listless ; they quietly puncture tho 
body all over, and draw little drops from all 
quarters, combining continual excitement with 
gradual depletion. 

Such is, briefly to speak, the appearance of 
affairs at the present day. Wo arc not an 
English people, for wo may be all gone to- 
morrow. Wc ltftvc no right to say where wo 
live, for our address may be changed for Port 
Philip, or Kangaroo Island, in the space of 
three months. 

Wc are all in movement. Thoso who havo 
not already started are grumbling at having to 
remain at homo ; but even at homo the excite- 
ment is not wanting. Between neglect of 
work, in order to hunt up tho means of leav- 
ing, railing at home-employers, magnifying 
the liberality of wages abroad, and contrasting 
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the unpleasantness of a police system in Eng- 
land with the more enlarged license of a Lynch 
law in California, the mind of an intelligent 
working-man need not remuin stagnant. 

There is a certain secret charm which unfor- 
fortunately enlists our sympathies with certain 
mutters — to wit, our knowing nothing about 
them. Of the utter uselessness of knowledge 
in ripening or expanding the imaginative fa- 
culties we have long been convinced, and, had 
we needed any further evidence* on the subject, 
the present rage for emigration would have 
been proof paramount. 

'J'h ere are a number of married people, who, 
if asked their reasons for entering the matri- 
monial state, would be at an utter loss to givo 
any other reason than that they were single. 
In like manner, too, many who emigrate do so, 
because they have hitherto staid at home ; 
they have lived in England, but have suddenly 
discovered that they cannot live there any 
longer. 

If the reader has known half-a-dozen fami- 
lies in middle life, he lias probably known ono 
in which there was a wayward, never-do-woll, 
never-tukc-to-anything boy, whom no entrea- 
ties, no anxiety of parents or friends could ever 
persuade to stick to his books. They have 
knowu that boy grow up, and, as manhood 
began to come upon him, and as lie found him- 
self unfit for anything, they have heard him 
talk about “ going to sea.” They have remon- 
strated. All the precarious uncertainty of the 
profession, its dangers, its slender chances of 
reward or remuneration, its utter incompati- 
bility w ith a settled state of life and prospects, 
have been described with all the warmth and 
clearness that parental tenderness, experience, 
and understanding can developc. Rut our 
young gentleman has made up his mind ; the 
sea is the grand solution of the riddle of what 
is to become of him ; he is tired of a home for 
which he lias rendered himself unlit ; and, 
w ithout calculating whether he is a whit better 
calculated for the “ life on the ocean wave,” ho 
either runs heroically away from home, and 
vagabondizes in the lowest capacity, or, if his 
friends have meuns or interest, gets a position 
one or two steps higher. The sea is the haven 
of hope for the idle and the dissolute ; there is 
something heroically independent in the idea 
of being no longer bored with the advice or 
anxiety of those around one ; it is an idle life, 
but replete with the excitement of ft storm or 
shipwreck, or with the milder enjoyments of 
chew ing tobacco and talking ribaldry. God 
forbid that we should seek to depreciate the 
character of the British tar, or that we should 
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deny our hearty sympathy with his rough 
simplicity and opcn-hcartcdncss ; but toko tho 
motives which send half the boys to Bea — those, 
at least, who have enjoyed some opportunities 
of education — and a love of idleness, or a taste 
for a spurious kind of adventure, will bo found 
the main motivo that led to their choice of life. 

Emigration is open to tho same evil. Dis- 
content with one’s present circumstances, and 
an ill-feeling towards employers, are fomented ' 
in all directions by exaggerated, or, at all 
events, highly-coloured descriptions of the El 
Dorados of the New World. To jump at for- 
tune at a single spring is constantly the aim 
of the idle and profligate ; to find a royal road 
to wealth is a temptation hung before tho 
greedy eyes of those who have neither energy 
nor will to work steadily onward. In a word, 
the story of Dick Whittington’s good fortune 
is eagerly read and appreciated by thousands 
who Jan e not one spark of Dick Whittington’s 
honesty and perseverance. Thousands yearly 
start out in search of the gold-paved streets, 
without troubling themselves as to whether 
they possess a single qualification to deservo 
success. 

, It would be madness to attempt to deny tho 
advantages with which emigration is fraught ; 
and Quixotism itself would scarcely venture 
upon attempting to prove that many have not 
found means of support or comfort, if not of 
w ealth and independency, in the New World, 
which they might have looked for at home in 
vain. But the old saying — “ cxceptio prohat rc- 
gulam” — must not ho urged too far. Many 
w ho have done well in our colonies might havo 
done fairly at home, had their dispositions been 
sufficiently energetic to meet the competition 
around them. Muck of the enterprise dis- 
played at the “diggings,” and elsewhere, is 
rather due to the exciting stimulus of novelty 
tli an to the healthy and temperate industry, 
which alone can make its way in England. 
There is — although it maj seem a paradox to 
say so — a certain kind of lazy industry — a 
spirit to work under strong excitement, and 
to perform prodigies of labour, and bravo 
almost incredible adventures, but which, if re- 
quired to be exercised in the quiet, ordinary 
course of things, is dull and inefficient. It is 
true, that the stronger the motive the greater 
the exertions made to achicvo its purpose j but 
motives may bo very different in their charac- 
ter, though nearly equal in their influence for 
the time. Both the spcculatist and the plod- 
ding trader havo the samo motives — sustenance 
for the time, and future independence; both 
may be equally urgent in the pursuit of thoso 
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objects, and both ultimately successful. But 
tlio difference) consists in the comparative inse- 
curity of tho speculatist. His motives are all 
stretched into one effort ; the whole system of 
his finances is changed by one exciting cause ; 
and even success may produce so great a reac- 
tion, that, in despair at the absence of some- 
thing to do, the newly-made fortune is put to 
the same stretch as its humbler predecessor, 
and our speculator, perhaps, finds himself a 
ruined man. 

Violent and exciting motives always fom 
the basis of a popular cry. Whether the object 
be to string up an employe of the German go- 
vernment to a lamp-post, to tear up the pews 
of a Homan Catholio chapel, or to make a 
fortuno in a hurry, there is seldom much sub- 
stantial consideration given to the matter 
beforehand. Again, the principle of imitation 
is so natural to the English, thut a man follows 
his neighbour as readily to Australia or Van 
Diemen’s Land, as one publisher pirates an 
American publication, because half a dozen 
others have done tho same. If we talk to a 
dozen persons who have emigration in view, 
we shall find thut, between discontent, (more 
or less reasonable,) imitation of their neigh- 
bours, and excitement led by the press, we have 
arrived at pretty nearly the sum total of their 
motives. A few there arc, indeed, who have 
really calculated their fitness for the undertak- 
ing, and who have measured their chances of 
success by a right estimate of their capital. 
When I speak of capital, I would be understood 
to mean all that a man possesses capable of 
being turned to account in a new settlement, 
whether it be money, the strength of his arm, 
or tho tact and readiness of his mind. 

This brings us to the most important ques- 
tion — viz., who arc fit to emigrate? A lute 
writer* on the subject, whose information 
appears generally accurate, and whose judg- 
ment on the emigration question is more mode- 
rate and reasonable than that of muny of his 
contemporaries, observes that emigration is cal- 
culated to benefit three classes — “ 1st, the really 
poor; ‘Jndly, the struggling middle classes, 
whose small capital dwindles away year by 
year, till they lull into the ranks of the first- 
named class; drdly, the apparently rich, but 
in reality poor, portion of the aristocratic class, 
who, at home, aro struggling with the thunk- 
lcss difficulty of maintaining station and ap- 
pearance, in defiance qf tho want of means, 
which their struggles only serve to render tho 


* The Quid Colonies of A ustralia, by G. Butler 
Eitrp. London : G. Iloutledge and Co. 


moro apparent, displaying shabby in place of 
real gentility." 

With regard to tho first of these three 
classes, it is quite evident that the really poor 
arc the most proper subjects for emigration, and 
that they have fewer ties to hind them to the 
mother country, and more attractions to entice 
them to a foreign land, than either of tho 
others. But these are just the people who, by 
emigration, show our social weakness. Their 
wants arc smallest, and our inability to supply 
them does littlo credit, in the eyes of tho 
world, to our assumption of prosperity. Aro 
wc not, by our neglect of our poor, and by the 
consequent stimulus wo are giving to emigra- 
tion, daily robbing ourselves of thousands who 
might have worked for our own prosperity ? 
lias not this penny-wiso system of drafting 
away our working classes a gradual tendency 
to produce a dangerous increase in foreign 
competition, against which we shall liu\o to 
oppose weakened means of production, if not 
to struggle against a ruinous demand for 
higher w ages at home ? If wc can not compete 
with our own colonies — if our resources are so 
ouTworked, that we cannot afford to tempt 
our labourer to stay at homo by an honest 
and fair appreciation of his toil, and a just 
attention to his comforts — there is some screw 
loose in our social economy, some latent disease 
which may consume us by degrees, but which 
gives no vivid indication of its devouring pro- 
gress. Every employer who enables his eleiks 
to spend one hour in the reading-room which 
would lia\e been spent in the wearisome and 
unprofitably avaricious toil, after daik, in 
0.\ ford -street — every landholder W’ho makes 
his eottuges more air-tight, and liis pastures 
better drained — every master who bestows one 
more thought than he did upon tho well being 
and happiness of those lie employs — does some- 
thing towards keeping England’s children 
true to her, and at home. Would that tho 
like disposition may increase ! 

England will never know the value of her 
poor, till she has lost too many of them ; nor 
will she appreciate tho danger of the loss of 
those who, although occupying a higher posi- 
tion, as far us education is concerned, are al- 
most equally helpless, and to whom emigration 
consequently presents no smull temptations. 

1 have myself witnessed some almost pathetic 
instances of perseverance in obtaining tho 
means of emigrating ; and, on such occasions, 
a painful feeling has arisen, on reflecting that 
such determination should not have met with 
better encouragement at home. 1 will mention 
one case. I lately knew a medical assistant, 
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who, after writing treatises for homoeopathic 
practitioners— of which, both as to the author- 
ship and the profits, lie might have said with 
Virgil— 

“ Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.” 

was at length driven to the resolution to emi- 
grate. But where were tlio means to come 
from ? Toil, night and day, und that literary 
toil, besides the ordinary duties of a shop — a 
dinner seldom consisting of aught but a plain 
biscuit or penny loaf, and a like diet to wife 
unci children — and a few contributions from 
those whose claims on the literary world wero 
perhaps likely to derive benefit from his ab- 
sence; such was the course of preparation 
through which this emigrative zealot toiled. 
Such a man, although by profession belonging 
to the middle class, and moreover a gentleman 
by birth, fairly comes uuder the head of tlio 
“ extreme poor.” And such a man was likely 
to succeed. 11 is indomitable energy had been 
so well tried by a continual and steadfast mo- 
tive, that his powers of appliance would bo 
tenfold those of the mere day-labourer. Educa- 
tion had not refined his nature sufficiently to 
incapacitate it for drudgery; stern habits of 
economy — we might say asceticism amounting 
almost to deprivation of common necessaries — 
hiul prepared him to undergo the fatigues and 
privations of the most uninviting settlement; 
while a matured knowledge of the world, de- 
rived from a daily experience of its unkindcst 
influences, had made him fit to grapple with 
nil the dishonest and selfish schemes incidental 
to a race of adventurers. Such a man was 
almost certain of success. Indeed, there were 
many traits in his diameter which rendered 
him unlit for the quiet regularity of English 
society. A^wcdly a fiee-thinker, his dispo- 
sition was unfortunately better suited to tlio 
licence of a yet. but half-foimed society than to | 
the quiet consmatism of home, reihnps the 
best advice to restless spirits of this description 
— who are not born heirs to u scat in parlia- 
ment— is, “Emigrate.” ■ 

Hut the success of thousand;, a ho cmigrato 
is highly questionable. We are too negligent 
of our poor at homo to render them very fit 
to make their way abroad. Indeed, with tho 
education, or rather the want of it, bestowed 
upon so many of our low r er clusses, it may bo 
doubted whether the kindness of many fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Chisholm’s example is not 
likely to prove at once inefficient in its pur- 
pose, and baleful to tho country at largo. 

It is too popular a mistake to suppose that 
a total incapability to do anything in this 


country is 4 fair excuse, if not a reason, for 
going elsewhere. Boys who have been al« 
lowed to spend their time in “turning wheels’* 
by the side of omnibuses, and who have earned 
precarious halfpence thereby — boys, whose ex- 
perience of naturo and art has been confined 
to catching snakes in the Hampstead field* 
ditches, or drawing mackerel on the pavement; 
— sucli characters, wo maintain, are not likely 
to benefit by emigration. The fact is, we 
want a homo education to qualify youths for 
our colonies. To expatriate youths, merely be- 
cause wc have made them vagabonds by our 
neglect, and then feel dissatisfied with our 
own Work, is only to place our El-Dorado on 
the footing of a mild penal settlement. As far 
us the getting rid of them goes, we may be tho 
gainers, only don’t let us, in the name of com- 
mon sense, connect philanthropy with emi- 
gration. 

There is another class of persons who aro 
equally unfit for Australia, viz., those whose 
time has been devoted to the acquisition, and 
whose skill lies in the practice, of those arts 
which conduce to the refinement of life, rather 
than to the relief of its immediate wants. Aus- 
tralia is, perhaps, a little .less infantine in its 
condition than California; still, it is even now in 
a state nearer to nature than to civilization. No 
doubt, an artist or two may pick up something 
by remitting their sketches to a weekly paper ; 
a duguerreotypist may set up his glass house, 
and strike off people's countenances, at a price 
which the most sanguine denizen of the Strand, 
or King William -street, would sigh after in 
vain. But there cannot bo enough employ for 
many persons of such professions. An artist 
who has not talent enough to earn a living in 
this country, would equally fuil in the colonics 
| of the New World. As to the Ainericun States 
— although art bus there made but few steps 
towards perfection — there is still a plausible 
amount of talent, sufficient, at all events, to 
make them discontented with inferiority, 
when it has not a nutivc stamp to render it 
tolerable. It has >vcll been observed, in an- 
other recent pamphlet,* that even “ the arti- 
san who goes to America with the expectation 
of bring employed in his own trade, should be 
a first-rate workman,” that “ a good skilled ar- 
tisan is valuable hero as well as in America;” 
and that, “ before lie leaves tbe old country, he 
will do w r cll to consider his trade, for if it bo a 
failing one here on this side of the Atlantic, 
it may be utterly useless on the other.” 


* Chambers' Emigrant *s Manual to British Ame- 
rica and the United States of America, p. 131. 
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If this he the ease with trades, it must hold 
doubly good with professions, especially in a 
country so recent and so imperfect in its social 
condition as the present centre of attraction — 
the district surrounding the “ diggings.” 

But, it will be said, artists do not go out 
with the view of following their own profes- 
sion, but of embarking in every-day life occu- 
pation. A case of this description came under 
our notice a few yearn* since; an arfist, who 
had acquired a competency in this country by 
tho exercise of his own profession, went to 
America in quest of a fortune by farming, and 
lost every fartliing. 

It is a common mistake for individuals, 
when unsuccessful in one profession, to express 
their certainty that they would have made for- 
tunes, had they only been brought up to some- 
thing else. That much real talent is lost, 
many aspirations of real genius stilled, by the 
want of proper, or the application of unsuit- 
able, culture, we are the last to think of deny- 
ing; but that failure in one thing is a gua- 
rantee for the probability of success in anol her, 
is oftentimes paradoxical. There arc a certain 
class of employments, any one of whieli may 
bo compatible with one and the same disposi- 
tion, but it is not ahvays ensy to perceive which 
are those employments. To a man of great 
physical energy, for instance, farming, sheep- 
squatting, or even gold-digging, may be almost 
natural employments, and yet not prevent his 
being a good artist or a finished dancer; but 
few’ people would urge the fitness, vice vnwa. 
If a man, besides being a good artist, possesses 
a calculating mind, his speculative capacities 
may turn to account in a new settlement ; if 
ho be a good horseman — a rare thing with 
those following so sedentary a pursuit as paint- 
ing — he may rival a Bushman in rallying his 
stray flocks and herds. If Iils constitution be 
little impaired by the consequences of long- 
sitting, exerting the eyes by night -work, rare 
or irregular exercise, he may hope to struggle 
with the difficulties of even a sub-divo bed- 
chamber, and may become as hardy as the 
hardiest “ navvy ” that ever procured a public 
passport to the land of Fortunatus. But these 
advantages arc possessed by fevr. Only fancy 
an Oxford dignitary, divested of cap and 
gown, without a single undergraduate to do 
him homage, and his nerves unruffled even by 
the complacent dullness of an hebdomadul 
board, plunged suddenly into this atmosphere. 
Would his double-first be thought anything 
of, and would even his irreproachable ortho- 
doxy find many hearers ? Great mental quali- 
fications, and great accomplishments of a re- 


fined character, arc of little use in an early, 
and therefore mainly physical state of society. 
Tho “rough” and the “ready” arc tho only 
standard, w'hcrc things arc reckoned, not for 
what they arc in themselves, but for what is tho 
demand for them. Jewellers, if they had tho 
skill of a Cellini, would be little wanted in a 
place where gold in a raw state was the main 
attraction ; and wo doubt whether, if Messrs. 
Hunt and Koskcll contemplated transplanting 
their vast treasures to Australia, they would not 
first convert it into corrugated iron warehouses, 
spades, and clasp knives, of elaborate ingenuity 
and forbidding appearance. 

Too many persons fall into this mistake of 
supposing that they ha>c only to change their 
clime, and that they will bo welcomed liko 
the apocryphal humanizers of Peru. Not long 
since, one of those unfortunate beings who tiro 
just sufficiently poets to make them too lazy 
for any practical calling in life, left England 
for Australia. Poor man, he had lived re- 
spectably and comfortably in England, but ho 
left in solemn disgust of liis non-appreciation. 
Age had fust set in upon him, yet lie, who, 
with thought enougli to write sensible prose 
on sensible subjects, liau lived, and might have 
lived, honoured and respected, must start off in 
quest of — we don't know what. If lie sought 
lor gold, his bodily frame was far against his 
chances of success. If lie thought that Aus- 
tralia w ould weave the chaplets of tho united 
muses to grace his arrival, his mind was indeed 
“ in a frenzy rolling.” 

But poets arc not the only educated people 
whose discontent and imprudences, rather 
than their sober desires of bettering them- 
selves, transport to the lands of gold and 
Lynch-law'. Shocking it is to see the son of a 
man high in the church — capable, botli by at- 
tainments and influence, of muking that son 
heir to Ills emoluments and honours — making 
Australia or America the asylum from his 
creditors, the place of refuge from the con- 
sequences of his mispent university life. Could 
we find a few uni’ ersity men returning with 
honourable independence, and, with the liard- 
rarncd results of industry, redeeming the conse- 
quences, and wiping out the taint of their past 
career of folly — we would hail Australia as 
the Alsatia of rackctty Oxonians and Cantabs, 
and would certainly recommend rustication to 
the diggings as a salutary university punish- 
ment. But such a delicate sense of error, ’ 
such a refined and genuine desire to amend it, 
is not learned in a place where quick aggian- 
dizement is the main object. Nor arc the 
industrial habits of such young gentlemen 
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trained in a school likely to succeed in tho 
colonics. A small quantity of Greek, and a 
larger proportion of pale ale and cigars, relieved 
by the occasional excitement of breaking u 
dog-cart to pieces against the post, as you 
enter Abingdon, or an inglorious ducking near 
Iffley lock; such a course of education may 
give substantial reasons for escaping to Aus- 
tralia, but will not suggest many resources for 
getting a livelihood when you have got there. 

But there is a moro serious social evil con- 
nected with what may be called the emigra- 
tion mania, which affects us more closely, and 
which bids fair to work serious mischief in our 
social condition — I mean the diminution of 
motives for wholesome and persevering ex- 
ertions at home. Many as are the unhappy 
results which render emigration necessary, wc 
must still he sensible that tho colonies arc too 
frequently looked upon as a pis idler for those 
who have little determination to labour at 
home, and that a morbid enterprise will often 
arouse those who have no spirit to seek for 
employment. It will be suid that this is an 
advantage, und, morally speaking, it doubtless 
is so ; but its influence upon England, in a social 
light, must he baleful. Wc have known 
parents remove a hoy from school because he 
did not “ get on.” Another school was tried, 
and another ; and when the hoy grew up into 
a stupid, perverse, and ignorant man, people 
began to think that the boy, und not the 
school, was really in fault, und that steady 
discipline, enforced in his first place of training, 
might have done more for his intellectual at- 
tainments and character than had resulted 
from a lenient indulgence of his discontent. 
Many who leave this country, leave it under 
very similar circumstances. They are at issue 
with England, and have not the wisdom to per- 
ceive that the quarrel is of their own making. 
It never occurs to them that the}’ have been 
standing still while the rest of the world has 
been walking onwards; that they have been 
waiting for employment and profit to come to 
them, instead of seeking both with all their 
might. High rents are complained of, but 
many who complain, also forget that they 
arc but benefiting by the advantages of situa- 
tion which high rents ensure, and which 
ought to bring commensurate returns. “ Out 
of work,” is the painful cry of many, and a 
true und sad complaint; yet many of those 
who suffer, lack the energy to seek for employ, 
or tho judgment to direct their research to the 
proper direction. The mother-country stands 
charged with all the errors, deficiencies, and 
mismanagement w'hich the listlessness or un- 


adaptable dispositions of individuals con ac- 
cumulate. 

To hear some people talk of emigration, one 
would suppose that unfitness and incom- 
petcncy were tho grand qualifications for a 
candidate for Australia, and, till late years, 
for America likewise. Indifferent actors, for 
example, have made money in the United 
States; and now we have small histrionics, 
who w T ero perhaps tw o ranks above the super- 
numeraries in a London theatre, taking farewell 
benefits, “ previous to their departure for the 
United States.” In like manner, a tailor, who 
never made a suit of clothes capable of fitting 
a human being — a radical harbor, who lived 
upon vestry meetings and the Sunday Times — 
a whiskcrlcss City clerk, deep upon the Derby 
to the extent of his last month’s salary — or a 
schoolmaster, guiltless of learning and honesty 
— all look to Australia, or the United States, 
as the golden haven in which their invalu- 
able career is to find its recompencc. Men — 
especially idle men — are too fond of reasoning 
in this style. “ So and so is a mere fool “ so 
and so couldn’t turn out a piece of work as I 
can,” and yet “so and so is better off in Aus- 
tralia ; ” “ so and so lias made a fortune.” 
Instead of a moral stimulus to well-directed 
exertion, the emigration system becomes a 
substitute for it; “the state of tho country,” 
“ the times,” “ the season,” or any other form 
of excuse, form the apology for want of suc- 
cess ; aqd a shoal of persons, who have learnt 
nothing in tho Old World, start out for the 
\i>w, to trade with their experience. 

This is no exaggerated picture — nay, it is 
perhaps the more readily recognised, as wc 
find the same false reasoning, and tho same 
love of eh a nge, without fair consideration of cir- 
cumstances, prevailing even in minor matters. 
Discontent with one’s present position is, un- 
doubtedly, tho first step to amendment; hut it 
must be supported by some better and moro 
powerful feelings, if it is to w’ork any good, and 
ameliorate the condition of the discontented. 

As our object is to describe tho mistakes 
made by pensons in supposing themselves fit 
subjects for emigration, who are really tho 
last people in the w’orld who should entertain 
any such notions, wc have no small pleasure 
in bringing forward the following remarkable 
instances, from the pen of the well-known 
emigrant, Mr. Samuel Sidney,* whose work 
on tho Australian colonics is the most com- 
plete that has yet come into our hands. 

* The Three Vuhniat of Australia , their pastures, 
copper mines, and gold-fields* Ovo. Ingram, Cooke, 
and Co., ‘217, Strand. 
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“ Emigration,” says this cl ever* nutlior, “except 
to half-starved paupers, is not a luxury, ar some 
ignorantly suspect, but a severe remedy which may 
be adopted, not without due consideration, lor 
certain Revere afflictions It is a gross de- 

ception to represent to an intending emigrant that 
there is some other country more pleasant to live 
in than his own. The soil, the sun, the lruit, the 
flowers, the corn, whether it be of Norway or 
Naples, are good emni»h for a native, it he ran 

{ jet enough of them ; hut if he cannot, if lie finds 
innself slipping down the hill of fortune, or strug- 
gling against some intolerable personal or local as- 
sociation, it is ridiculous for him to he o\cr nice 
in making a transplantation — he must lie content 
with a balance of advantages The climate of 
Southern New Zealand is brilliant ami exhilirat- 
ing, peaches are cheap and delicious in Australia ; 
but sensible people do not emigrate to enj iy light 
skies or eat ice-cold pearlies. When we dwell upon 
the genial climate, the fruitful soil, the rich crops, 
the countless cattle, the mineral wealth, in gold, 
copper, and precious stones of Australia, we cite 
them not to induce men to emigrate who June 
filing estates, or incomes from the file per cents., 
or promising openings in professions or trades, hut 
to show what compensations may be expected for 
the want of convenient shops, morning papers, good 
roads, gas and water companies, agreeable society, 
and all the luxuries created in Europe by centuries 
of progressive civilization. A bush-hut is not to 
bo compared to the Kiistmi Hotel ; luit to enter 
the latter, a man must liaie a well-filled purse, 
while the former is generally open to gentle or 
simple, with thanks for coming and gossiping the 
latest news. A mail who has fasted ami ridden 
bard for twelve hou in, enjoys the plainest dinner ; 
a tramp over deep, heath -covered moors, on a hot 
August day, gives an amazing relish to a cup of 
cold water; ami so a hard landlord, a giinding 
creditor, a chancery suit, a bankrupt e^culor, a 
false sweetheart, or any other real calamity, pro* 
pares the colonist for passing through the ordeal, 
mental or physical, which must be endured before 
he can be contentedly and successfully rooted in a 
colonial soil.” 

After sonic very just and good-natured re- 
marks of a similar character, Mr. Sidney ob- 
serves, that the chances for “ gentlefolks” bene- 
fiting by emigration arc \eiy small, and that 
with regard to popular notions of colonial 
cheapness, “ people maybe as foolish, as ex- 
travagant, and ns miserable in Sidney, Mel- 
bourne, and Adelaide, as in Paris, Hath, or 
Cheltenham.” lie also justly animadverts 
upon the paltry conduct of persons of a better 
class, who, having been sent out to the colonies 
by private subscription, have spent the greater 
part of the money in extravagant outfits, have 
refused to mess and associate with their fellow - 
passengers, ond made enemies of colonists who 
might have befriended them advantageously. 
At tlic same time, we cannot but be impressed 
with the amusing, lively, and yet pairrful ac- 
count which he gives of the impoverished 
condition of our middle classes, or Tail to see 


that, could this class of English lay aside a 
few of their aristocratic predilections, the 
colonies might present a most profitable field 
for their exertions and advancement to opu- 
lence. 

Hut, with equal justice, he views the other 
side of the question. “It is right,” he con- 
tinues, “to warn young gentlemen of educa- 
tion and refined tastes, large or moderate for- 
tunes, from being induced to settle in any 
colony by the romantic reasoning of the 
crimps of systematic colonization, xvho conjure 
up a phantasmagoria of Greek colonies and 
sacred fires, ‘model farms,’ ‘churches,’ ‘schools,’ 
‘cheap labour,’ ‘ respectable tenants,’ ‘parks,’ 
‘ manors, ' ‘vast estates secured for a mere 
trifle,’ and take advantage of the excitement 
to si'll their dupes lots of wild laud, unseen 
aiul inaccessible, at the antipodes.” 

And arc such visionary attractions wanting 
in this country ? are there no Mr. Scndders ? 
and are Martin Chuzzlowits grown only in 
America? Let us consider one of the really 
serious evils that have arisen oat of the emi- 
giutiou excitement— I mean the Emigration 
Gambling Societies. 

“Now reaily, the iiist number of the Who’ll Stav 

n t Homo! Journal, puce one pcuuv, with the 

chance of winning 

A FREE PASSAGE TO AUSTRALIA !” 

Such is one style of advertising a m vv jour- 
nal, the emigration chances depending upon 
the number of pence swindled out of the 
pockets of the same worthies who oscillate 
between hotting shops and the petty sessions. 

Sometimes the gambling style takes the 
equally philanthropic embodiment of a society. 

« EMIGRATION 1 ! ! 

“ W ho of the hard-working and ill-paid labourers 
of Fnidaud, would not, by subscribing to this grand 
undertaking, procure, either for hinwlf or his dis- 
tressed neighbour, a free passage and outfit, value 
TWENTY-ONE POUNDS, 
by joining the great emigration lottery ; tickets to 
he had within, 

FOR O.JE SHILLING.” 

lie it remembered, our emigration betting- 
oflicc (we cannot separate the two ideas) 
must have its proper si all* of officers and 
hangers-on, and must go through the trifling 
cciomonies of paying rent and taxes; nor are 
newspapers, however philanthropic, in the 
liabil of advertising for nothing ; and even 
} cl low “posters” come to something. Then 
there is the interest (say some twenty or 
thirty per cent.) to the party who advances 
the money necessary to start the concern ; 
there are the odd guineas to chartist lecturers, 
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and tho rent and gas-light of the Puddlcton 
or Bunbury lecture-room, and tiicro arc tho 
incidental deficits arising from tho sudden 
departure of proprietors or officials. At the 
same time, it is not fair to lay the blame of 
these impositions upon emigration itself. The 
better a principle is, tho more likely it. is to 
be abused, and the more serious an ill bo tho 
consequences of such abuse. If people have a 
tusto for betting, bet they will ; and whether 
Lord Tlireadneedle bets upon the relative speed 
of two blackbeetles, while the Right lion. 
Fred. Chiffiiicli looks on with ndmiiing eyes, 
and the delight of an imagination satislactoiily 
employed; or two dustmen exchange money 
and bad language over Claverhouse or Cali- 
fornia, the same mischief is equally at work. 
But it is a proof that u popular mania is 
abroad, when it is thought a tit and com po- 
tent subject for gambling. Nothing proves 
the looseness of a screw in the healthy com- 
position of society, more than the prevalence 
of a belief in the magical powers of chance*, 
and the morbid passion for a short, road to 
wealth. It is all very well to say that the 
end sanctities the means, and that these emi- 
grative gambling societies, (even supposing 
they ever pay any premiums except to money- 
lenders and the proprietors,) may give a chance 
to a deserving man to obtain the means of 
emigration, while, if he loses, the loss is not 
such as can occasion him any distress. Both 
postulates arc wrong. Your enterprising better 
(and it is to such tliut any lottery society must 
look for profit) will scarcely content himself 
with a shilling’s worth of emigration, but will 
lose as mucli as be can come by honestly - 
perhaps a little more. On the other hand, 
the winner will find himself as badly off. For 
instance, will any respectable emigrant ships, 
in which there is a reason to expect decency 
and safety during a \oyagc, be likely to asso- 
ciate themselves in such an undertaking. 

Nor urc swell the only allurements which 
may turn sober heads wild with speculation, 
and lead unfit people to full, popuhuly speak- 
ing, out of the frying-pan inlo tlx* fire. Some 
of our own clergy, without knowing more on 
the subject than might be suggested by the 
somewhat natural desire to rid their licit, over- 
paid, and ill-administered livings from pau- 
perism — which they might have largely pre- 
vented have talked and written plenty of 
highly-spiced rodomontade on the beauties and 
advantages of a colonial life. Politicians have 
purchased cheap popularity by the same clever 
use of a popular subject. ; every publisher 1ms 
thought himself bound to produce a book tell- 


ing people httw to get away from England; 
popular musicians have turned emigration into 
a subject for an entertainment ; and, sooth to 
Bay, so totally lias the position of England and 
her welfare been forgotten in the question, 
that the wonder is how we liavo any inha- 
bitants left. 'To say tho truth, the press has 
acted, generally speaking, with more honesty 
than any other of the advocates of emigration ; 
and among the mass of publications on the sub- 
ject which have partly suggested the present 
article, few arc wholly one-sided; few fail to 
point out. that there arc important limits to be 
borne in mind, and that the prevailing indis- 
criininatcncss with which the people emigrate 
is u serious social evil, not only to themselves, 
hut us regards the well-being of the colonics, 
and the conservation of the principle to its 
fitting purpose. As Mr. Sydney observes, 
with regard to emigration, there is no better 
motto than Sam Slick’s — “ First be sure you're 
right -then go ahead.” 

1 cannot help, in the words of the same 
writer, ghiug the following spirited summary 
of “ colonial failures, who return to Englund 
to abuse the colony, the colonists, and every- 
thing connected with colonization.” 

“ Fast men ; younger sons of notflo families, for 
whom no permanent place can be found ill army, 
navy or public offices; elder sons of wealthy manu- 
facturers, ashamed of their fathers; men expelled 
from tho universities, b lliard-playing barristers, 
sporting surgeons— in a word, a per centage of the 
hc-t-drchMcd frequenters of night-houses in the 
London season, who are sent out by their friends 
as a last resource, iu hopes of getting rid of them, 
with capitals varying from £100 to £3,000. These 
stars ol fashion renew, in Australian cities, the dis- 
sipations of bond m and Paris, and either die of 
tltlirttmi. frnmitt t, or return home beggared. Some 
never quit the hotel they honour on landing until 
they ha\ e spent their bust shilling ; others purchase 
largo sheep istalihshmenfs, and leave everything to 
lured ser\. nits, while they run a short race of ex- 
tra! agance with the coloni.il plutocracy — the men 
of four thousand a-) ear.” 

Did our limits permit, we could fill out these 
details with examples quite equalling those 
wo have already instanced. But, before we 
have done with Mr. Sidney’s book, wc must 
make a few extracts highly illustrative of tho 
self-reliance which is the great qualification 
indispensable (o getting on in the eolpnics. 

We have already noticed the vagabond class 
or street boys, and have pointed out the little 
probability of their achieving a respectable 
success in a foreign land. Mr. Sidney gives a 
more favourable view of their cmigrutivc capa- 
bilitics. While wc st ill adhere to the opinions 
we have expressed, wo feel that, os a matter 
of coneet judgment, founded on physical coin- 
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parison, tho following passage merits our best 
attention : — 

"Let any one notice, in walking through the 
streets ol' London, the ragged urchins, from seven 
to nine years old, who are to be found congregated 
on door-steps, in cliargo of babies almost as large 
as themselves, and hanging about corner-posts, 
ready lor anything. Talk to one of these Flibber- 
tigibbets, and you will find tlmt, although, perhaps, 
ho can neither read nor write — (more shame to 
our country that it should bo so !) — he can thread 
his way through the crowded streets without tho 
slightest of fear for himself or his living burden. 
He knows when to run, when to stand still, and 
make cab or dray wait for him; he is well ac- 
quainted with tho price current of provisions, from 
baked potatoes to red herrings; he is not to bo 
done out of a single nut less than the tariff of the 
day for his penny; lie is ready, at the shortest no- 
tice, to convey a message. to the most distant ]>nrt 
of the metropolis, understands an answer, and can 
give as grapliic a description of the sender as any 
Australian black fellow. When rewarded with uu 
unaccustomed liulf-crown, he knows where to in- 
vest it to the greatest advantage in some article of 
second-hand clothing; lie has a sharp eye for bits 
of brass, iron, or other gutter waste and stray ; ho is 
always game to take liisown part with any fellow of 
his inches, lias a slang answer ready for a * Peeler,’ 
and docs not mind a cut behind when he wants a 
ride — in a word, he lias the perfeet use of his 
natural faculties. 

“Compare this self-educated young vagabond with 
your own nicu, clean, quiet little gentleman, who 
can read, repeat pretty poems by rote, and write a 
letter in round hand to his rich uncle, lie runs (u 
his nurse, if the old dotlicsman looks at him ; bel- 
lows, if he finds himself round a corner, out of sight 
for two minutes of his little brothers and sisters; 
and, as to the value of money, only know s that si \- 
pcucc will buy something sweet. 

“The one is au infant, the other is a little mail ; 
the one is only fit for a nursery, the other is worth 
Ilia salt in a colony. Seven } ears later, your nice 
little gentleman will require to be clothed and fed, 
and taken cure of.” 

Leaving our “ off- to- Australia” reader to 
digest these remarks, and many other equally 
good ones, in Mr. Sidney’s book, I will offer a 
few observations on another matter of no less 
importance than w T liut has been already brought 
forward — viz., how far emigration is likely' to 
prejudice our ow n condition at home. 

Were I to bring forward Home, dying of 
over-emigration and colonization — Corinth, 
sending out a rival that was to play the part 
of a classic Jonathan to the mother country' — 
1 should be accused of pedantry, and told, in 
the language of a contemporary, that “ the 
classics can teach us nothing.” Without ela- 
borately refuting a position which, probably', 
originated in an unwillingness or incapacity to 
learn “ how to ho taught,” I will merely ob- 
serve that tho political and social history' of 
the world is, at all times, essentially identical, 
although it may, and docs, differ in the details 


and circumstances. Emigration has ruined 
countries before now, and its corrosivo powers 
are no ways blunted. To be sure, it is not 
actively baleful— it has none of the cut-and- 
thrust development of an acute fever. Quite 
the contrary ; it only exhausts a country by 
degrees, and its pleasing excitement keeps up 
a licctic that makes consumption itself inte- 
resting. 

We are not alarmists; indeed, wc arc utterly 
sceptical at the possibility of a “ crisis,” a “ re- 
volution,” a “great change,” or any other of the 
mighty movements, which dim the imagination 
of our friend Ilerr von Kirehw r asser, who has 
been thirteen times in prison, and has made 
Austria too hot to hold him, simply by wiring 
something which would, in this country', have 
been refused in a threepenny' Sunday news- 
paper. We lecl quite comfortable even about 
“ the French,” and shall bo equally fearless 
beneath the roof of the new' Crystal Palace. 
Put, w liilo w e have no dread of England being 
driven to seek for inhabitants through the 
excess of emigration, wc cannot be blind to 
tlie obvious tendency of this excess to check 
exertion at home, to bring us hereafter into 
ruinous competition with our ow n colonics, and 
to destroy that nationality' which, while it has 
undoubtedly led us into many bigoted and 
mistaken proceedings, has also been the only 
feeling that has held England together, and 
made her the centre around which the w’liolo 
world of art and commerce lias revolved. 

Emigration is not so great a mischief as the 
necessity for emigration. The fact that wc 
cannot find employment for our own inha- 
bitants is an implied confession of social bank- 
ruptcy — an acknowledgment that we either 
lack the means, or the will, or both, of making 
our own people useful to us. Why not emi- 
grate to Ireland ? The passage is cheap — so 
cheap, that a man might raise the means to go 
thither without resorting to philanthropy or 
gambling. The climate, soil, scenery' — every- 
thing that can till a guide-book — all is fine; 
but it is too near In tne. And, again, Irclaud 
is a sore that w'o cannot contemplate with 
satisfaction. It has committed a sin that never 
can bo pardoned — viz., it lias been treated 
w orse by us, and has borne our ill-treatment 
better, in proportion, than any other place 
under the sun. If wc are to treat Irclund as 
a conquered country', let us place it on the 
footing, ut least, of some of the savage localities 
w r c have subdued to our use ; let us elevate its 
inhabitants to the belief in some other food 
than potatoes, in some other chemistry than 
tho concoction of illicit “poth’een;” and, if 
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possible, lot us learn the fact that a “ bog oak” 
bracelet, or set) of studs, is not tlio highest 
attainment of which Irish artisans are capable. 
Make Ireland what Ireland can bo made, and 
we shall know where to send plenty of our 
surplus population. 

Nor is this the only way in which the ne- 
cessity for unlimited emigration may be pre- 
vented. Every social improvement — every at- 
tempt to make air and light common property 
— every struggle against dirt and ignorance — 
makes us richer in our means of retaining 


'population, and ought to mako us more anxious 
to employ than to expatriate. 

Wo cannot prevent people leaving England, 
unless we give them a reason to stay. There 
arc, doubtless,) many, whose absence is more 
conducive to our advantage than their pre- 
sence — whoso “room is bettor than their com- 
pany but there arc also many thousand 
stout, honest hearts daily leaving us, whom 
England eun as ill spare as estimate. If there 
is not room in England for such, we would 
say “ Mako room.** 


IN THE NIGHT-TIME. 


1 think of (hec alway : — it is 
The only happiness 1 crave. 

The only solace, now, T have. 

thou wnuhl’.st smile at such small bliss, 
For what is joy enough for me, 

Would be but a poor late for thee. 

1 pray it may be over so : — 

That such content as is my all, 

Thy blytlic hcait may reject as small 

And that thy soul may nt*\er know 
A soul's blank dreariness, when — hope gone — 
It lives in memory alone, 

As mine doth now. O pit} ingly 
Look on me, J leaven ! subdue this pain, 

And inaku my weak heart strong again ! 

Ah ! 1 was happy once — e'en T ; 

Sometimes I think ’twas in my dreams. 

That blessed time so shadowy seems. 

We were companions — darling friends— 

I have a pride in that, at least ; 

That thou did'st love me all the best. 

The love of n true heart ne’er ends, 

And thine is true, most true; ami so 
That thou still lovest me, I know. 

With this, why am \ not content ! 

O, jealous In art, why wilt thou crave, 

And yearn for that thou cau’st not have ? 

Alas ! my all of love was spent ' 

And lavished on thee — only thee : — 

Thou giv’st a wave — and tak’st a sea ! 


Thou t liveliest thy separate wa\*, 

And ’tis a smooth one — if my prayers 
Have power to spare thee pains and cares. 

I can do naught for tliee hut pray. — 

() bitterness ! if woe should come, 

How impotent is love ’gainst doom ! 

I, who for tliee all things would strive, 

May then behold thee in despair, 

Without the right thy grief to share : 

I, w ho for thee would pray to live. 

As once 1 humbly prayed to die, 
Muat'Stand in helpless silence by ; 

And, while a tempest remls my heart, 

1 must be calm, and guard my eyes. 

Lest that wild heart to them uprise. 

’Tis hard to ha\e in tliee no part. 

Who once used all my own to be, 

Who now art all— on earth — to me. 

On Earth ! ah ! Father- — Helper — Friend ! 
To Thee in> bruised heart I turn. 

Thou wilt give peace fur which 1 yearn. 

I know’ mv sorrow shall not end ; 

The anguish of crushed love is strong ; 

All me 1 and life is long — so long ! 

Hut thy deep peace doth on me fall, 

The frenzy of my love is gone — 

The holy love remains alone. 

There comes a solemn calm o’er all. 

The storm is hushed within my breast* 
Beneath the quiet stars 1 rest ! 
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THE LIFE ANI) WRITINGS OF HEINRICH HEINE.* 

(Translated from the “ Revue des Deux Monties”) 


In May, 1831, Heinrich Heine went to re- 
side in Paris, and from that period he lias not 
changed his abode. We must remember llu; 
political agitation which followed the revolu- 
tion of 1830, in order to comprehend the part 
that. II. Heine performed at that peiiod. 
Whilst Jacobinism was agitating in secret 
numberless wild schemes were openly formed 
and executed. The secret societies organised 
in France and Germany did not ahs.ub the 
whole of the attention of the restless dema- 
gogues; involution was c\eiy where to be 
found, in Utopias, in systems, in plans of new 
religions and in so-called philosophy. There 
is a mysterious communication bet ween nations. 
At the very time when Franco knew hut little 
of what was taking place beyond the Rhine, 
the sensualism which, under the name of *• the 
young Hegelian School,” was defacing and de- 
stroying the fruits of the learning of half-a- 
century in Germany, appeared also in France, 
and gave birth to “ Saint-Si mmiixme.” II. 
Ileinrieh Heine has frequently been accused of 
having, as he expressed it, donned the Saint- 
Simonian cassock ; but he choose - rather to 
ridicule all systems than to adopt any. The 
accusation, nevertheless, appears to be not 
unfounded. When 11. Heine proclaimed the 
roll a hi tat ion of the f.esh, when lie venturi d to 
exclaim that Clnistianity was the “morbid 
period of the human race,” when he contrasted 
his religion of pleasure and joy' with “the 
•taiclanclioly religion that witlieis the flowers 
of life anil peoples the world with spectres,” 
it might well be imagined that there was much 
resemblance to flic disciples of Saint Simon in 
the author of the Jlcisehildvr , and their costume 
was naturally' assigned to him also. The 
Memoirs of M. tie Sch n abelc iropsk i belong to 
this period of H. Heine's life : for the sake of 
morals, as well as of poetry, it is our duty' un- 
hesitatingly to condemn this cynic production. 
It will one day be difficult to believe that so 
brilliant and talented an author could have 
written anything so coarse. To tho.^c who 
examine the work attentively', tin* cause of it 
is hut too evident; lmGng once become en- 
gaged in political disturbances, lie w as led on 
by degrees to the wildest revolutionary pro- 
ceedings in the regions of philosophy and 
morality'. 


* Concluded from p ige ‘J'JU. 


Attribute not to other causes the contradic- 
tions in His work on “ France.” This equivocal 
situation is the secret of all his faults. During 
the first two years after the revolution of July, 
11. Heine narrated, in the Am/sburff Gazette , 
the tv cuts that w eve taking place in Paris, and 
the con tests of the various factions. Although 
favourable to a free and rational government, 
and opposed to the violence and follies of de- 
mocracy, lie appears still imbued with a spirit 
of revolution. Vainly' does lie call himself a 
supporter of monarchy', his language is that of 
a demagogue. If lie has a few words of sym- 
pathy for Louis Philippe and Casimir Peiicr, 
in a few pages after he will he found ns the 
champion of the populace. It is difficult to 
ascertain from his writings what he admires 
and w hat he disapproves. Praise and blame arc 
treacherous in these satirical pages, everything 
bears a suspicious aspect ; be on join* guard, 
the praise is ironical, the censure borders on 
enthusiasm. It is true, we must not seek fiom 
a humorist a faithful mination of events or 
calm judgment upon political proceedings. 
Yet it appears hut too plainly in these writ- 
ings that irony' is the studied urtificc of an 
author wanting courage to acknowledge his 
leal sentiments. Notwithstanding this, we 
find many' rcmurkublv sound opinions, many' 
singuluily' excellent portraits, anil many' de- 
scriptions of the world in which the history 
of these tumultuous times is faithfully' re- 
funded. Republicans, Euonnpartists, legiti- 
mists. and those in fimuirof the juste milieu , are 
all poil i ay eil with their theories mid passions. 
The gnat idol of Jl. Heine, the Emperor, 
stands in the centre of the picture, in medio 
nn hi CtfMir erit ; but it is the emperor as 
transformed in the hearts of the people and the 
imagination of the poet — the almost mystic 
emperor whoso portrait, hangs on the w T all 
of the peasant’s cottage, by' the side of the 
crucifix -the Sniut-Simoniau emperor, adds 
II. Heine, jestingly'. 

Tims runs the hook, lull of sense and folly', 
full of rctici nee and fearlessness, ill-eoneeal- 
ing the embarrassment of the civilian under 
the irony of the humorist, declaiming against 
hypocrites when liaring to attack the dema- 
gogues; alternately' liberal, Saint-Simon ian, 
junto-milieu , and always extremely enter- 
taining; and had the author but retained 
throughout his accustomed freedom of mind, 
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it would have been, worthy of preservation os 
on instructive work. 

H. Heine is more at home in the purely 
literary world, when furnishing France with 
the history and progress of German poetry 
and philosophy. This is the theatre in which 
ho can well perform the part of a revolu- 
tionary leader, which ho so much covets. 
Among his prose writings, two volumes on 
“ Germany, ” undoubtedly controvertible in 
many points, may be mentioned ns one of bis 
best, works. The author of the llciscbddcr 
here reappears ; he is no longer journeying 
from Munich to Genoa, lie is not \isiting 
either the baths of Tuscany or the summits 
of the Ih oekcn : tins \oyage in which he is 
now engaged is through the flowery gardens 
of the imagination, through the forests and 
the brambles of science. If the philosophic 
opinions of this work are reprehensible, how 
many charming details are there to be found, 
capable of rectifying the false doctrines incul- 
cated by the system ! The poet, the artist, 
the ingenious critic, has interspersed in these 
pages many remarks that, illumine with 
sudden light numerous literary monuments 
hitherto but little known. Whenever 11. 
Heine remains true to his nature, he is full 
of sympathy, e\en under the gaih of satiie, 
and his writings profit, by this kindly feeling. 
When lie espouses any particular party nml 
becomes imbued with the spirit thereof, his 
sight grows indistinct, his irony frozen, and 
his mind, although deeming itself unfettered 
by the slightest chain, becomes only the sla\e 
of a narrow philosophy. Once again it is the 
artist, and not the theorist, we must seek ill 
these pages. What then is the intention of 
the theorist? Let us glance ropidly lit this 
subject, that we may not be obliged to return 
to it again. At the period Madame do Stud 
\isited German}, scepticism and other causes 
lmd exhausted the sources of inspiration in 
France, and her chief object in t Knotting in the 
native land of Schiller, was the seal eh after 
those ideal creeds for which many then began 
to thirst. 1 luice the generous enthusiasm t hat 
animates her hook, lienee also the inaccuracy of 
her criticism; dazzled by the mysticism of the 
north, she has not appreciated its bold revolu- 
tionary deeds. Ti. Heine wished to write the 
counterpart of Madame do S tael’s book, hence it 
is that Ills work bears the same title, that of 
German y. Now, if we arc to believe II. Heine, 
the intellectual agitation in Germany, from 
the time of Lessing and Kant, has been ono 
continued and deadly combat with deism. This 
combat he describes forcibly, wc might almost 


imagine that he was conducting it in person ; 
he ranges his army in battle array, gives 
tbo signal, and marches the Titans against 
heaven, Kant, Fichte and Hegel, thoso master 
spirits whoso every thought is a triumph, 
whose every tenet suffices to overthrow a 
world. Around these, before and behind, 
arc grouped a multitude of writers, theolo- 
gians anil poofs, novelists and literati. If ono 
of (lie combatants stands still, like Rebelling, 
lie loads him with reproach. If a timid and 
poetic hand of drcamcis, such as Ticck, 
Novalis, Jhentcmo and Arniin attempt to 
lead the fieiy nation hack to the tame poetry 
of the middle ages, lie falls upon them and 
disperses them, like the “Koholds" in the 
llach dvr 1. infer, who rushed upon the angels 
of paradise. At length, when the philosophic 
contest is ended, lie predicts the consequences 
of it with a species of wild ecstasy. 

** Clirist’anity bus in a certain degreo calmed the 
brutal, martial spirit of the Germans, but it lias 
been unable to destroy it; and when the Cross, 
that powerful talisman which now enchains it, shall 
hi* broken, then will the ferocity of the ancient 
combatants again break forth with the frantic spirit 
of (lie which the poets of the north cele- 

brate even at the picscnt day. At that time — und 
the time will coiiu — shall the cliiiiie warriors rise 
from their fabulous tombs, and remove the dust of 
this world from their ry ch ; Thor shall rise with his 
gigantic hammer and destroy the gothic cathedrals. 

When you hear the noibe and tumult, be 

on y our guard. i!elo\od French neighbours, in- 
terfere not with wliat we are doing at home; lent 
y on suffer for it Hew arc of fanning the flame; 
beware of extinguishing it; you may easily bum 
your fingers. Laugh not at these counsels, although 
they come Irom a dreamer ; laugh not at the poet, 
who anticipates in the real world the same revolu- 
tion that has already hecn effected in the domafli 
of the mind. Thought precedes action as light- 
ning pi credos thunder. 'Hie thunder of Germany 
is truly German in its character; it moves slowly, 
but it will come; and when you hear a peal such 
ns the world has never before heard, know that 
German thunder litis Accomplished its mission. At 
the bound thereof, eagles shall lull down lifeless 
front the sky; hons, e\en in the most remote de- 
serts of Africa, shall hang down their tails and 
steal away to their dens. A scene will then take 

I dace in Germany, in comparison with which the 
•Yeneli revolution shall be but as an innocent 
pastime. ...” 

Thus speaks the author, when unfettered by 
any restraint, and irritated by anger. If, in 
painting the philosophic labours of Germany 
in such singular colours, lie had intended to 
portray the errors of those who prepared the 
way for ntheists, wc could easily have compre- 
hended the cause of his exaggeration ; but, on 
the contrary, assigning quite unexpected inter- 
pretations to the great efforts of metaphysics, 
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ho compares Kant to the sanguinary dictators 
of ’93, and proclaims the gospel of pantheism. 
Ilis theory of the intellectual history of the Ger- 
man people is therefore fulso in every way j it 
should be consulted only as furnishing informa- 
tion (hut too true, alas !) on the mystic and sen- 
sual fever of a portion of the present century. 
When the author has passed this period, the 
style of his writing is entirely changed; kindly 
feeling and amiablo grace appear in every 
part, and sympathy restores liis independence. 
How touchingly does lie describe the errors of 
Fichte’s youth ! With what emotion does lie 
narrate the life of Lessing ! How well docs he 
explain the origin of romance, and exhibit in 
illustration of the subject the old popular le- 
gends, so full of deep feeling ! We have found 
the poet ugain — we forget the philosopher. 
Sometimes, in a lew rapid words, lie produces a 
noble iigure and exhibits it to us in a (rue and 
forcible light. Thus, in speaking of M. Jacob 
Grimm, he exclaims: -“Ilis erudition is 
gigantic as a mountain, and his mind as pure 
and fresh as the stream that issues therefrom.'’ 
Concerning Goethe, Tf order, Okcn, M. Yarn- 
hagen d’Ense — concerning the very men 
whom lie has most censured, Arnim, Novalis 
and Hrcntano, he writes a few beautiful, though 
brief passages. Do not these generous por- 
traits mukc us forget many of the caricatures? 
We forget the impious expressions, when we 
see the inconsistency of that -which his heart 
dictates with what his pen lias formerly writ- 
ten. The same author who, in speaking of the 
metaphysical works of Kant, exclaims, with 
triumphant irony — “ Do not you hear the hell 
sounding? Kneel down, they are taking the 
sacrament to a dying God,”- -'remarks, in an- 
other place, but two pages afterwards — >• It is 
sufficient for mq to hear an) 011 c disputing the 
existence of God, to awaken inquietude in my 
mind ; I feel then an indefinable oppression, 
such as I once experienced in London, when, 
during a visit to New Bedlam, 1 found my- 
self alone, abandoned by my guide, in the 
midst of a band of madmen. To doubt in God 
is to doubt in life itself; it is not less than 
death.” AVe shall soon see the mask fall from 
the man who appeared anxious to disperse, 
like unfortunate phantoms, the most sacred 
dogmas of his fathers, and soon lie will give 
utterance to those words which will completely 
disarm us : — “ No, no ; truly, it is vain that I 
attempt to deny it, old Germany is still at the 
bottom of my heart.” 

It was impossible that H. Heine couhl have 
attacked so many favourite tenets, gi\ en the 
death-blow to so many systems, and mercilessly 


introduced so many books and proper names 
into liis sarcastic pages, without bitterly irri- 
tating the German people. They hod not yet 
pardoned Louis Boerno for hifl ridicule ; but 
they had excused him, on account of the noble- 
ness and generosity of his soul. On the con- 
trary, the cver-Mirying and mirthful irony of 
the author of the Jleisebilder disconcerted the 
grave and serious Germans, and maintained 
their prejudices. For some years there -was a 
fierce outcry against this renegade. Regarded 
by M. Meiizcl ns an emissary of tlic modern 
[ Babylon, cursed by the rigid adherents of the 
Teutonic school as a representative of Purisian 
depravity, he was not less suspiciously eyed 
by the democrats, who accused him of treason. 
In addition to this, he had to endure official 
persecution. 

A humorist ought certainly to be superior to 
emotions of anger; jet H. Heine luid not 
hitherto attained (hut desirable elevation, and 
it is to his irritation, heightened by attacks of 
various kinds, that liis book on Louis Bourne 
must lie attributed. The author of the Ivttrvv 
sirr Paris -was just dead ; he was the civilian 
of the liberal party - the “firm Jacobin cha- 
racter” who was ever placed in contradis- 
tinction to 11. Heine. 11. Heine writes a 
description of him, caricaturing liis great, and 
noble qualities. The book is witty, bold, and 
rigorous; but is it os terrible as JI. Heine 
intended it to be ? No, in truth ; and no one 
Milfcrod from it except the author himself. 
Let us forget this unworthy act of retaliation, 
and return to poetry. 

“ My jioc'in has no object, like life, like love ! 
Seek not to find any aim in it. Atla-Troll is 
not a type of German nationality; he does not 
meddle with the questions of the day.” Thus 
commences the charming story of Atta-Troll, 
in which the poet appears to he imbued witli 
the best feelings of his youth. Gaiety and 
poetry, irony and imagination, these unite in 
diapason harmony ; it is the work of a German 
artist. Let us not place implicit confidence 
in his \\ ord when Le promises a poem entirely 
the production of his fancy — the dream of a 
summer’s night-- a romantic vision in tlio 
realms of Puck and Titauiu. Satire will be 
Mire to find a plucc in it, but will not, however, 
be permitted to deface its beauty. It is a 
morning in Mny ; the perfumes of the meudows 
and forests arc wafted on vernal breezes; 
everything is in motion ; everything has a 
voice ; and whilst you are wandering in unfre- 
quented paths, countless birds, concealed in 
the branches, arc warbling satirical songs. 
But there arc other sounds besides those of 
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birds ; from tho caves of the rocks, from tho 
ravines of the Pyrenees, resound (he growlings 
of bears and the noise of their conspiracy 
against tho human race. Then care, as it were, 
secret clubs in the subterranean dens of the 
mountains. Listen# to these menaces, theso 
cries of vengeance, these incendiary schemes ! 
It is tho voice of Atta- Troll instructing his 
untamed family. Atta- Troll is a bear who 
formerly used to dance in the laughing vullcys 
of tho Pyrenees, under the balconies of Cau- 
tcrcts and Hague res do Higorre; lie used to 
dance for tho amusement of (he idle and think 
of the timo when, roaming free on the moun- 
tains, he deemed himself monarch of the world. 
One day lie breaks his chain, and runs away. 
What happens to him in his retreat until tho 
day ho is killed hy the son of the sorcerc.'.s 
Uraka, we must inquire of H. Heine. The 
visions in the ravine of spirits, the cavalcade 
of spectres, and tho apparition of the beautiful 
Hcrodias, ibrm a scene full of grace and pas- 
sion. This somnambulism, for which the 
author lias so frequently censured tin* school 
of romance, he here treats seriously, and finds 
unexpected inspiration. The moon casts her 
spells around the a allej of lloncoA aux. ( 'ount- 
less images of the chi a nlrio ages arise, and ap- 
pear galloping and singing cm the enchanted 
mountains. “Ilallo! liuz/.a!'’ it is the last 
meeting of the shades — the last fete of (ho 
poetry of iJrcntano and Fouque. In the midst 
of these flights of his fancy, satire does not 
forget its task ; literary, political satire, both 
ore at work. On the one hand, avc lane (he 
poet Freiligrath A\ith his bears, liis jackals, 
his negro kings, and all the menagerie of the’ 
desert; on the other, the democracy of Ger- 
many, Avith its deafening shouts. Is then this 
bear, aa ho, after hating broken his chain, busily 
inculcates his revolutionary theories at the 
bottom ofdiis den, intended to represent a cer- 
tain portion of Germany ? llush ! the* author 
says uot so much as that ; the rest is veiled, 
and wc find a species of melancholy in the 
midst of tlic most brilliant allegros. 

It is certain that H. Ilcine Ivchohls with 
regret the disappearance, on the approach of 
the democrats, of that poetry which delighted 
liis youth. He feels the charm of the poetry 
which he formerly satirized, hoav that the de- 
magogues haA'e declared Avar against the ideal, 
and are endeavouring to make imagination 
the handmaiden of politics. 

One of H. Heine’s characteristics is liis pre- 
dilection for Germany, even at tho time when 
he appears to be renouncing it with anger. 
He lives in France ; ho desires the favour of 
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the French, and, in order to obtain it, he some- 
times docs violence to his nature. Despito 
this, he is still a German, and it is towards 
Germany his eyes are turned. German po- 
litics, German literature, tho parties, schools, 
ncAvspapers and “thirty-six states of his 
beloved native lund” — these are his theatre, 
and these furnish the inexhaustible fund of his 
irony and gaiety. 

AtlaTroll appeared in 1S40, at tho time 
political poetry Avas beginning to create a 
sensation. A ocav band had appeared in tho 
field, urging instant reform in tho realms of 
fancy. Tho author of the Hitch der Liedcr 
had already effected a revolution in theso 
territories; but, whatever Avas the mode of 
his attacks, whether violent or sarcastic, the 
ideal al\A ays appeared in them. Nothing of 
the kind wus to be found among the reformers: 
the ideal was proscribed, reverie Avas aban- 
doned to children ; poetry must henceforth be 
the A'oiee of rcA'olution, the clarion of the 
approaching battles. Nothing avqs hoav to bo 
seen hut extracts inverse from the neAvspapers 
on political questions, pamphlets arranged in 
rhyme, appeals to the people, petitions to tho 
King of Prussia, hymns to the future unity of 
the German nation. Nothing could have ap- 
peared more seasonably than the irony of 
Atta-TrolL It proved unavailing, however, in 
stemming the torrent ; and from 1840 to 1845 
the clamours of the democratic poets bccamo 
each day more deafening. H. Hoffmann of 
1 ''allergic ben, in the domain of light literature, 
and 1L. Hctaa cgh, in that of the serious, ap- 
*p cared, to Iuia c become the supreme governors 
of the German muse. It Avas at this period 
that the “new poems” of II. Heine appeared. • 

The book opens aa itli a collection of stanzas of 
inimitable purity and beauty. Under tho titlo 
of Artier Fruhling (Ncav Spring), tho author 
furnishes a continuation of those elegiac poems 
— Jintye Leiden, Intermezzo , and Heimkehr — 
a\ hich grace the Bach der Liedcr . Then follow 
many brilliant and imaginative pieces ; some 
loo much imbued A\ith Parisian levity, others 
full of vigour and beauty. At length, after 
this singular overture, in Avhich tones of every 
description arc blended, commences the poli- 
tical and poetical symphony entitled Ger- 
many : a Winter's Tale. Germany is tho 
counterpart of Atta-Troll. Atta- Troll is tho 
production of an Ariosto of the north, who is 
ever seeking to disguiso tho boldness of his 
thought under tho elegant veil of figure; 
Germany possesses neither figures nor veils, it 
is a work in which the daring spirit of the 
author shows itself undisguised. Atta-Troll 
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sparkles witli all the lustre of the south ; Ger- 
many transports us to the mists of the north. 
The iirst in “ the dream of a summer’s night,” 
the second is a “winter’s talc the antithesis 
is perfect. 

H. Heine is nhout to make a tour of some 
w'ecks* duration in his native land, and on tlio 
road from the frontiers of France to Hamburg, 
although the distance is short, he finds abundant 
food for his raillery. The Prussian custom- 
house, the cathedral of Cologne, the old Jihiue, 
celebrated in the lofty tones of Becker, and so 
eagerly claimed by M. Alfred do Musset; the 
hotels of Mindcu, the principality of Buckc- 
burg, the forest of Toutoburg and the statue of 
Arminius, Mount Kj fflmueser, and the cave of 
Frederic Barbuiossa, and, lastly, llamlmrg 
itself --these are the varied objects that fall 
under the lash of his satire. The hook doses 
■with remonstrances to the King of I buskin, 
the lofty tones of which remind us of the in- 
vectives of Dante. 

But Germany is not the woik of n mew 
turbulent and satiiicol revolutionist : II. Heine 
includes ever} thing, not. excepting cm n him- 
self, in liis ridicule. The very democrats, with 
whom he appears to be in league, lie co\ers 
with sarcasm. The liberals share the sumo 
fate ns the bigoted ; the national party is us 
ill-treated us King Freddie- William I. The 
author possesses the talent of compiling even 
past ages in his cuiiiutuns of the piesent day : 
in proof of this tulentjiow ubU has he 1 blinded 
the whole of Germany in the eu\e of Ikirbu- 
rossu — under the oaks of Ai minims! He is 
ever the incorrigible Immoiist who delights in* 
irritating his peaceable country in every pos- 
sible manner; who pretends, b\ his satire, to 
raise himself above all beliefs; who amuses 
himself by bailing riiticisin ; and who, in 
cuiic-atui ing the democrats, has still the power 
of replying with comic indignation to tluir 
ultucks: “Thou licst, Biutus; tliou licst, Cas- 
sius; thou lieftt, also, Asiijjus!” 

Was not his irony too long continued ? Hid 
it not resemble a part arranged beforehand, 
and intended henceforth to foim poi lion of his 
character ? Tliat deep feeling which we luuo 
instanced as appearing even in the midst of 
impious expressions and writings, Iuih it been 
preserved intact ? Has not the author de- 
stroyed many of the lo\oly gifts with which 
nature had endowed him? These were tlio 
questions being asked by the public, when it 
was heard that II. Heine, who for more than 
three years had been stretched on his sick-bed, 
struck with paralysis and almost deprived of 
sight, had just completed a new volumo of 


poems, and was about to take leave of the 
public. 

llow deep were tlio emotions this simple 
announcement created ! Despite the prejudices 
entertained by so many against him, the author 
of the Bitch tier Lieilcr hqp always been a fa- 
vourite poet iu his native land. Whether from 
Berlin, Frankfort, Vienna or Munich, none of 
his fellow-poets ever went to Paris without 
knocking at the door of the dying poet, and 
inquiring affectionately concerning his welfare. 
All agreed in testifying to the victorious se- 
renity with which he witnessed the approach 
of death ; all admired his mental courage ; and 
all were ustonished at the firmness of soul of 
which they had hitherto doubted. 

] ‘aidless were the conjectures started at this 
time concerning the djing man. What is be- 
come of the imagination of the satirist? was 
the inquiry. What lesson have years taught 
him ? What has death told him, while seated 
e\e» at his bedside? Is it true that lie has 
denied the Hegelian tenets ? that he has turned 
to God? that he believes in a future state? 
The Bible has converted him, we are assured 
by some ; Moses is now his idol ; he lias aguin 
embraced the Jewish doctrines he so frequently 
saliii/.cd. Thus were opinions divided ; some 
expei icncing anxiety, otlieis hope, and all ex- 
pressing cuiiosity. Thcdjing poet once more 
doeened the expectations of the public. As 
we found him in the uidour of youth, so docs 
iu* now appear, while under the eye of his 
dit ud guest. The author of tin* lxoumnrcro is 
still the Heinrich Heine of old, the w liter of the 
lu ischihler and Buck tier Ltcilcr ; the irony is 
still that, of former happy dnj s, only it is more 
poignant; death is frequently introduced, and 
the gra\c is mournfully derided. If a few 
new tones are occasionally heard like a stifled 
lament, it will require an attentive car to catch 
the meaning of them, in the midst of the peal 
of mirthful sounds. 

The preface to the llonmncero is one of those 
humorous mcdhvs of which the author has 
been rather lavish. The poet takes leaie of 
his readers and publicly makes his profession 
of faith in philosophy and religion. IJis regret 
iu bidding farewell to the public is undoubt- 
edly sincere ; but, in addition to this, there is 
another circumstance which occasions his 
sorrow: the comedy is over, the curtain falls, 
and the theatre is about to close its doors; 
what, will become of the puppets who per- 
formed their parts so cleverly under his direc- 
tion ? What will become of this and that one ? 

It is well known that II. Heine is not scru- 
pulous in introducing proper names. Poor 
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puppets ! he is anxious, at least, before parting 
from them, to repair tlio injury he lias done, 
lie therefore retracts numerous accusations ho 
has formerly advanced, and makes pcaco with 
his enemies in the most serious manner pos- 
sible. Having satisfactorily arranged these 
affairs, it is meet that ho should be reconciled 
to God. 

“Yes, I have made my peace wifli tlie creature, 
and 1 have also made it with the Creator— and that 
to tho scandal of my friends the philosophers, who 
have bitterly roproachcd me for relapsing into the 
old superstitions : thus do they designate my re- 
turn to Hod. All the friends of atheism iiavo 
passed the anathema upon me, and there are many 
of the upholders of scepticism who Mould willingly 
inflict torture to wring from me the confession of 
my heresy. Fortunately for me, the only instru- 
ments* of torture they can employ are tln-ir writings. 
Without torture, however, I shall confess every- 
thing. Yes, I have le turned to Cod, like the pro- 
digal son, after having long fed the svxnie xxitli the 
Hegelians. Is it misery that 1ms driven me to this 1 
No, it is a less pitiful motive. I have traversed 
the forests and mountains of logic ; on my road, T 
encountered the god of the pantheists, hut 1 could 
not worship him. lie is hut a chimerical being, 
interwoven in the fabric of the universe; in matter 
only is lie great- -m that he is imprisoned, and l hero 
he remains, staring at us, destitute of power and 
reason. The existence of a will presupposes a 
person, and for the manifestation of tins will ample 
space must he furnished. If, then, we seek a god 
capable of rendering us aid — and that is the prin- 
cipal thing — we must admit a personal god, a being 
superior to the universe, and endowed with the 
holy attributes of goodness, wisdom, and infinite 
justice. Then tile immortality of the soul is granted 
us over and above, like the hone which the butcher, 
when satisfied wirli his customers, throws gratis 
into their baskets. These hones are called in 
Fir ndi kitchens tnrfjovissa ncr, and they make ex- 
cellent soup which revives and strengthens the 

I ioor invalid. K very sensible man will believe that 
never refuse a r(J miwi/ice of this desei iplnm, 
but, on the contrary, that I always think of it with 
pleasure.” 

The most serious ideas nuiy bn expre^od by 
comic figures, and this it is that constitutes 
humour. Nevertheless, we are tempted to usk 
whether id. Heine’s theology is indeed serious, 
when, in a few pages, we come fo.so droll u de- 
scription of the employments reserved for man 
in another world. All the v ulgur objections to 
the dogma of a higher existence are hero per- 
sonified and caricatured, lie who wrote such 
pages w r as not quite cured of pantheism ; his 
heart aspires to a God in whom his mind lias 
not power to believe, and this impotence, as 
usual, he avenges by irony. II is poetry alone 
remains as fresh and brilliant as at first. 11c 
is thinking of tho magician Merlin, the llritixh 
poet, whose death was so delightful and peace- 
ful. Merlin died under the great oaks of his na- 
tive soil, while in numerable birds warbled above 


liis head ; Heine himself is far distant from the 
trees and the sun ; ho is dying amidst the con- 
fusion of Forks. Let poetry, at least, approach 
w ith its magic illusions ! Let the whole World, 
from Asia to America — let all religions and all 
ages — let countless images, both mournful and 
joyous, come at his call, and surround the bod 
of the dying poet ! 

Such is, in truth, tho cliuractcr of tho Ro- 
iwncero. Tho first part contains, under the 
title of Talcs, a series of romances, ballads and 
poems, borrowed from nil ages and glittering 
w ith the most varied colours ; kings of Egypt, 
emperors of Siam, abbots, nuns, barons of tho 
middle ages, sovereigns of modern times, revo- 
lutioiiists, savages from tho New World, hete- 
rogeneous forms of every description nro 
ussemhled in this brilliant gallery. After 
having thus followed his imagination through 
the various ages of history ; after having passed 
in array these numerous figures —some cornic, 
others tragic —intended by him to represent 
the confused movement of the human race, H. 

1 leino will now speak in liis own name. Tho 
second bonk of tlio ltomnnccro is entitled La- 
mentations. These lamentations begin merrily 
enough with some clever literary satires; but 
immediately succeeding them is a delightful 
description of his life as an inv alid, in a series of 
poems bearing the title of Lnzare. Those are a 
collection of dreams, reveries, curious reminis- 
cences ami* epig nuns, which lie discharges in 
various directions, to pay off old reckonings; 
then we meet with unexpected bursts ot' emo- 
tion, or gloomy caricatures of the pale guest 
who is knocking at his door. JIo watches 
himself placed in the bier, and with poignant 
niii th describes the visit that a beloved friend 
will pay to liis grave the following year, 
lie speaks to her from the bottom of his 
.sepiildne, hi mgs liis raillery into action, 
and professes to doubt the sincerity of her 
grief. AYh.it ! even after death will the incre- 
dulity of tin* humorist continue its task? Hut 
let us turn to tlio following page, and this 
melancholy impression will be dispelled. We 
find hero some noble stanzas, in which tho 
poet, with tears, supplicates the angels of 
heaven to take his place in the Iiouhc of mourn- 
ing, and to be the ever- watchful guardians of 
her whom he lias just been addressing in irony. 

In examining these productions, which con- 
tain so remarkable an union of joy and sorrow, 
our eager desire is to obtain some information 
respecting the religious emotions of the author. 
The last book of tho Ramancero is composed of 
“ Hebrew Melodies and it oppears tons that 
this final poem ought to contain II. Heine’s 
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real sentiments. Listen to these melodies: 
they arc like dormant recollections awakening, 
like sentiments long since destroyed reviving 
in the mind. In the first poem of this series — 
The Princess Sahhath — he speaks of the old 
Jews ho has so frequently ridiculed, with a 
species of embarrassment that betrays respect- 
ful affection. The finest and most poetical 
composition in the book, according to our ideas, 
is that dedicated to the great Jewish poet of 
the middle ages, Jehuda ben Halevy. Let us 
devote a few moments to the examination of it. 
The poet is thinking of Jehuda ben Halevy ; 
the stanzas of the old rabbi are echoing in his 
ears ; they arc from the song of Prince Israel 
and Princess Sabbath. He sees before him the 
stem figures of some of the ancient Jews ; lie 
beholds the shadows with their long, white 
beards, and recognises Jehuda ben llalcvv. 

“ Let my tongue cleave to my palate, anil lot my 
right hand be withered, if ever 1 lbrget thee, O 
Jerusalem ! 

“ These words are echoing in in y mind unceas- 
ingly to-day ; I fancy I hear voices, the voices of 
men singing hymns. 

“ Occasionally, also, I have visions of beards — of 

tlic long beards of shades Spectres of my 

dreams, which of you is Jehiula ben llnlovy ? 

“But they are departing rapidly — they have 
vanished; the rude appeal of the living has terri- 
fied the phantoms. Nevertheless, \ recognised him. 

“ I recognised him by his pale forehead hearing 
the impress of noble thoughts, by the mild fixed- 
ness of his look (how attentively and anxiously did 
he gaze upon me !). • 

“But, in particular, I recognised him by thu 
mysterious smile of his beautitul lips, so harmo- 
niously united, like his own notes. None but pools 
have such lips.” 

He then narrates the childhood of the poet 
with tenderness and delight, mingled with a 
little innocent raillery. How carefully and 
piously was Jehuda educated ! How well did 
he sing the old text of the Bible to the sacred 
airs appointed for it! lie lived in the Talmud 
as in a boundless world, and in the Talmud he 
grow up. No poet, since the world began, 
was endowed with richer gifts. God had 
taken pleasure in moulding his noble, yet 
pliant soul; and when lie saw it, being satis- 
fied with his work, lie “kissed the beautiful 
soul, and the lovely sound of this embrace 
echoes in every one of the poet’s stanzas.” 
Jehuda ben Halevy was inspired with a most 
deeply-rooted love and veneration for Jeru- 
salem ; his heart bled when lie read the nar- 
ratives of those who had seen, the temple in 
ruins, and the holy country of the prophets 
polluted; lio loved the land in which so many 
great and miraculous events had taken place, 
he loved it ardently, passionately ; he loved 


it as tho troubadour Geoffrey Rudel loved the 
Countess Mclisand of Tripoli. Geoffrey had 
seen Mclisand only in his dreams, ho em- 
barked, and on reaching the shores of Tripoli, 
expired in the presence of his mistress. Jehuda 
ben HulcVy also set out for Jerusalem, and, 
like Geoffrey ltudcl, ho expired in tho arms of 
his beloved one. This is tho story that H. 
Heine relates with a singular union of irony 
and deep sentiment. We may designate the 
poem of Jehuda hen Halevy as one of tho best 
productions of the author of the Romancero. 
The enthusiasm of his hero introduces us to 
the mysteries of Jewish poetry, and the author 
furnishes us with a portrait of liimsclf, in 
which the conflicting sentiments that dispute 
the empire of his soul and the lovely images 
that arc ever present to his mind arc admir- 
ably depicted. Jewish or Nazarcno, and 
Greek literature are, he has often remarked, 
the two great divisions of history ; Homer and 
tho Bible comprise, in his estimation, all the 
philosophy of tho world. He is not now 
speaking in jest ; the Greek and Jewish world 
arc disputing the first rank in his esteem. For- 
merly, the poetry of the Grecians accorded 
best with the ardour of youth, and led him a 
willing captive to tho charms of her war- 
cliariots and martial music ; now that youth 
is past and tho world itself is disappearing, 
it is time for grave thoughts, and Jehuda ben 
Halevy has succeeded Ilomer. 

The following poem, that which closes the 
volume, is the most Voltarian scene that the 
sceptic demon of his mind ever produced. It 
is a solemn controversy between a monk und a 
rabbi, in the presence of a Spanish Court of 
the middle ages. How deeply is it to be re- 
gretted that, even to his last day, the poet 
continues to envelope the feelings of his soul 
in the impenetrable veil of irony. 

Irony ! it is right we should confess it — after 
studying tho life of an author who placed all 
the treasures of his imagination at tho disposal 
of this indiscreet muse — irony cannot form 
the last chapter in die life of a poet and 
thoughtful man. We can readily understand 
the mournful and satirical look with Avhich he 
gazed on tlio w orld, when the generous hopes 
that filled his youthful heart were annihilated 
by the cold realities of life ; it was the revenge 
of deluded enthusiasm. We can comprehend 
it when wc think of the agitated, feverish ago 
in which ho wrote, especially if wo remember 
also that his native land had nothing to offer 
to him but pictures of ruin and of conflict- 
ing systems, and a stato of literary anarchy 
succeeding tho majestic reign of the masters. 
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The satire of tlio humourist seems almost per- 
missible in a land so waste and desolated. H. 
Heine is the first poet his country lias beheld 
since the death of Goethe, and he may be called 
the personification of the state of literature 
during the last few years: let this be his excuse. 
Now, however, that his eyes are closed on this 
perishing world whose miseries and contra- 
dictions have so much excited his ridicule, 
another world is opening before the eye of liis 
mind. In that world there will be an end of 
misery, of torturing incongruities, of harruss- 
ing deceptions ; all problems will be solved, all 
discord will be banished. Irony may be the 
faithful mirror of the things of this life, but in 
those regions which arc now being disclosed 
to his view, there is room only for admiration 
and reverence. lie has been seeking peace 
and calmness in raillery, but we know that it 
lias not furnished the happiness lie sought. 
Real tranquillity is only to be obtained by a 
firm belief in those noble truths lie lias af- 
fected to despise. Yet it is in vain for him to 
attempt to deceive ns, in vain to attempt to 
deceive himself. The ceaseless evolutions of 
the humorist will not alter our opinions ; whe- 
ther to the lust he delights in buttling the critic, 
or whether he acknowledges his real senti- 
ments, it signifies little to us ; we arc convinced 
that he is gradually jiclding to tlic natural 
impulses of his generous and noble soul, and 
that ill the end the belter, the religious feel- 
ings of his nature, will be completely trium- 
phant. 

One thing alone is wanting in the writings 
of II. Heine, that is order, rule, hnrmonj — the 
indispensable concomitant of beauty. There 
arc countless gems of pathos, candour, and, we 
may eu'ii add, of Christian tenderness, scat- 
tered throughout his various productions; we 
have been endeavouring to collect them. The 
task of the critic will, however, he vain, if you, 
oh, poet! do not lend your aid. You alone 
have the power of affixing the seal to it, and 
of concluding jour life in a manner worthy of 
yourself. It is said that you arc writing your 
“ memoirs;” you are summoning' before your 


tribunal all tho men with whom you have 
been associated, and all the literary and moral 
changes with which your history has been 
connected, during the first half of the nine' 
tcenth century. What a noblo opportunity 
is thus afforded for the expression of tho new 
sentiments which now fill your mind! What 
food for reflection — for information of every 
description! Follow the counsels of your 
inner monitor; shew us, with severe impar- 
tiality, the doubts, the failings, the lofty as- 
pirations, and tho complete development of 
your mind. By such a picture great truths 
will ho taught, and the harmony to which 
your genius aspires, will bo the merited crown 
of your work. Is there not, in every season of 
life, a vein from which poetry can extract 
gold ? Death to those who witness its ap- 
proach brings many a lesson. Will not you 
clothe these lessons in verso and sublime 
images for the benefit of your fellow-men ? 
Link together the various religious sentiments 
which lie concealed beneath your sarcasm; 
present to us the scattered fragments we have 
collected, in a perfect form and free from alloy. 
You have been the representative of tho dis- 
turbed and revolutionary state of Germany: 
how well would it be were you also the type 
of its return to real peace and joy ! 

It is nanated that Dante, towards the close 
of liis life, When wearied by its agitation 
and conflicts, was wont to walk in the ceme- 
tery, and when asked what he sought in 
that mournful spot, replied : “Peace! peace!” 
We need not remind you, oh, poet! who is tho 
author of peace ; you have yourself celebrated 
him, when, through the mists of the North Sea, 
you had so dazzling a vision of Jesus Christ : 
“ Clothed in a white flowing garment, of co- 
lossal stature, lie was walking on the sea and 
land. He extended his hands in the attitude 
of blessing over the earth and ocean, whilst his 
head reached unto the heavens. Like a heart 
in his bosom lie w'orc the sun, the red flaming 
suu, and this flaming sun poured forth the rays 
of his grace, liis lovely, blessed light, which 
illumined and renewed the universe.” 


VOL. i. N. s. 
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AN ORIENTAL FETE-CJIAMPETRE. 


Who that has ever travelled through a rich 
and luxurious country, but has at ouc time or 
another alighted upon som locality which 
seems never to have been destined to be trodden 
by the foot of mail, certainly never intended 
for his habitation ? whose peculiar beauty 
seems to have marked it out as a temple in 
which nature is to be worshipped, or rather the 
God of nature, through his works; for the 
thing created, ought not, iu man’s estimation, 
to rcceivo the honours belonging exclusively to 
the hand of Him who made it. And the very 
fact, that such spots as these owe nothing 
to the ingenuity of man, are neither arranged 
nor planted by him, but grow up sponta- 
neously, os if to be enjoyod without labour 
and cost, should not be without its proper 
influence, llow pathetically Milton laments 
the absence of that organ which deprived him 
of such gratification as the nutural world re- 
veals to us, and of the instruction it offers ; — 

“ S asons return, but not to me returns 
I)uy, or the sweet approach of oven or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-duripg dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to mo expunged and rosed, 
And wisdom at ono entrance 'juke shut out.” 

If the “ light of the body is the eye,” it is 
scarcely less the light of the mind, irradiating 
its darkness by the glorious shillings of the 
visible world, and imparting to it an intelli- 
gence which no one of our other faculties can 
give. But, unhappily, we arc too often com- 
pelled to admit the want of a right apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful as a teacher of wisdom ; 
wc close our hearts, if not our understandings, 
against its lessons. “ The eyes of rich and 
poor, of educated and unlcorned,” said an 
eloquent Irish nobleman, Lord Duffbrin, the 
other day, when addressing the patrons and 
pupils of the Belfast School of Design, “ arc too 
often shut up to the majesty and loveliness of 
nature ; and we go forth upon our way, and 
pass along the beautiful earth, and hear the 
rushing winds careering in triumph over its 
bosom, and see the golden clouds heaped up 
in domes and towers, and girded at the far 
horizon with flaming walls, like the distant 
ramparts of lost Paradise ; but our faces urc 
bent upon the ground, and we i>crceive not the 


glory and the good of these things and wo 
hurry to the marts of men and are very eager 
in our affairs ; and wc return to our homes 
weary and unsatisfied, little reeking of the 
beautiful pictures nature has been painting for 
us, to win our love from this w r orld, to remind 
us of the better w’orld to come, and to speak to 
us the goodness of the grout Being who, for 
the enjoyment of men, has liung the silent 
dome of heaven with lighted worlds, and called 
forth the lily on the face of the earth, more 
lovely in her purity than Solomon in all his 
glory, and the array and pomp of kings.” 

It is a singular fact, one scarcely to be 
accounted for, but it cannot have escaped tho 
observation of some, that we are not unfre- 
quently more impressed by a picture than by 
the reality ; the shadow hus greater power 
over ns than the substance. Thu only solution, 
we can offer of this seeming inexplicable 
question is, that ill u natural landscape, for 
instance, the eye wanders over a large space of 
scenery without being able to take in at one 
view all the beauties it contains; while in a 
picture, the artist concentrates these beauties 
into sucli a compass that the \ ision embraces 
them all; added to which, he brings all his 
imaginative faculties to render the beautiful 
still more lovely; he clothes it with his own 
bright verdure, and throws his sunshine and 
his shadow where each will best contribute to 
his purpose. Is the W'orld of art, therefore, 
more fitted for man’s admiration than the w r orld 
of nature ? By no means : hut the art is to 
be admired which can so set before us the ma- 
terial creation as to fill the mind with pleasure, 
and raise it, even by a single step, to a nearer 
approach towurds Him w T ho framed it ; and 
the genius of the painter is to he envied which 
enables its possessor tlAsto become the minister 
of good. 

All pictures that are really worthy of the 
name must, in a degree, exercise such an influ- 
ence ; but there are some especially calculated 
so to do, such os this oriental scene which Mr. 
Warren has painted. This artist, w T ho is a dis- 
tinguished water-colour painter, hus passed 
much time in the east, in Syria and Arabia ; 
most of his pictures urc taken from the scenery 
of those countries, or illustrate the manners 
and customs of their inhabitants. He has 
alighted hero upon a ehanningly picturesque 
spot, which instantly recalled to our minds a 
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passage in Milton’s description of tho third 
day’s creation : — 

“Forth flourish'd thick tlio clustering vine, forth 
crept 

The smelling gourd, up stood the corny reed 
Embattled in her field, and tho humble shrub, 
And bush with frizzled hair implicit : lust 
Hose, ns in dance, the stately trees, und spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit, or gemm'd 
Their blossoms ; with high woods the hills were 
crown’d, 

With tufts the valleys, and each fountain siclo ; 
With borders long the rivers; that earth now 
Seemed like to Heaven, a spot where Gods might 
dwell 

Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 
Her sacred shades.” 

Wherever this view was sketched, and it is 
doubtless from nature, it seems just the spot to 
attract the thoughtful by its glorious magnifi- 
cence, and the plcasurc-scckcr by the tempta- 


tion it offers to luxuriant indolence ; the artist 
has filled it with groups of the latter class. 
At the base of the distant mountains is a stately 
edifice, from which, it may be presumed, the 
party has sailed down tho stream in a richly 
ornamented vessel, moored by the bank just 
beyond the tall groui> of trees ; to the left of 
those the slaves and menials arc amusing 
themselves with the dance. In the foreground 
arc the chiefs of the party variously engaged, 
and having for their companions peacocks and 
other birds of gorgeous plumage, whose 
brilliancy adds so materially to tho splendour 
of an eastern lundscape. The revellers in 
Wuttrau’s fetes-champetres were surrounded 
with more of the treasures of art and of the 
beauty which man has created, but tho theatre 
in which Mr. Warren has placed his, is of 
nature’s own laying out and adornment. 


THE CAPTIVE CHIEFS OF MOUNT LEBANON;* 


WITH S-OMK ACCOUNT OK 


MY MISSION TO EGYPT IN 1841. 

( By the A lUhor uf i( liaiuniscences in Syria,” tOc. <kc. ) 


TIIE RETURN OF THE LEUAN'ON CHIEFS, AND 
MY RECEPTION IN THE MOUNTAIN. 

11 Now upon Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, tho broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon.” 

Mooitu’s Lalluh Booth. 

We had safely reached the termination of 
our voyage; the corvette lay snugly at her 
moorings off Bcyrout, in the magnificent Bay 
of St. George; the “ Sunita,” or Board of 
Health, had duly paid us their accustomed 
visit, and, considering all things, let us off 
very cheaply with a few days’ quarantine, in- 
cluding the period of our voyage : un indul- 
gence usually granted to all sucir vessels of 
war, us, during their passage, have not ex- 
perienced auy cusualty on board. 

So rapidly and unaccountably, after our 
nrrival, was intelligence spread abroad of 
the Tanta having brought back the exiled 
mountain chiefs, that scarcely had the boat 
containing tho “ Sanita ” touched the strand, 
when crowds of people might be seen assem- 
bling on the mole, whilo boats shoved off in 
every direction from tho shore, and hastily 

* Concluded from page 306. 


j pulled towards tho corvette, on approaching 
! which, the numerous passengers they con- 
tained gave way to the wildest manifestations 
of unbridled joy : shouting, singing, and dis- 
charging their pistols and firelocks into the 
air; many of which, being loaded with ball, 
j seriously imperilled tho safety of those whom 
I they so clamorously welcomed back to their 
native land. 

In this manner boat loads of visitors rapidly 
succeeded each other; and, as the day ad- 
vanced, the scene acquired additional interest, 
from the circumstance of many of the personal 
friends and relatives of the exiles having by 
this time arrived from the mountains, in order 
to greet, with all the hyperbole of Eastern en- 
thusiasm, the return of those whom they hod 
long since given up as lost to themselves and 
to the world — as buried alive in the far-dis- 
tant mines of Sennaar — or whose bones might 
ere then have been bleaching under the into- 
lerable heat of a central African sun. 

Fruit, wine, and flowers, fresh meat and 
vegetables, dresses of honour, and changes of 
apparel — in short, everything which the most 
tender solicitude could suggest — were eagerly 
handed up the vessel’s side, and the “ guar- 
dian,” who had been left by the ** Sanita,” ex- 

bb2 
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perienecd no small difficulty in repelling the 
host of new comers, who threatened to board 
the vessel, take her by storm, and thus, on 
their return ashore — to use a quarantine ex- 
pression — “ compromise,” or place in quaran- 
tine, the whole country for miles aftund. 

So importunate and so numerous at hist be- 
came these noisy visitors, that the poor guar- 
dian, in despair, suggested that the chiefs 
should be removed to the Lazaret ; a proposal 
to which the Sheikhs and Emirs themselves 
most gladly gave their assent; for they ap- 
peared scarcely to consider themselves us 
really and safely returned from their dis- 
tant and involuntary exile, until they should 
actually have set foot upon their native land. 

As I could at the time perceive no objection 
to this arrangement, I suffered it to take place; 
but, being well aware of the discomforts of an 
Eastern Lazaret, 1 determined, for my own 
part, to remain on board during the whole 
peiiod specified for our quarantine, a decision 
which 1 had, however, reason afterwards to 
regret; for French intrigue, constantly on the 
alert, appeared to have dogged our loot steps 
from Alexandria, and my absence was taken 
advantage of, for the propagation of a report 
that it ivas through the influence and agency 
of France, that the exiled mountain chiefs had 
been sent back to their native land; and I 
was afterwards informed, tint some of the 
officials attached to the French Consulate ut 
Bcyrout had even received the Emirs when 
they disembarked, accompanied them to the 
Lazaret, and were not clmry in arrogating to 
their own government a credit which it no- 
wise deserved. 

Among the many congratulatory visits paid 
to the corvette, I must not omit that of my 
faithful old brother campaigner and dragoman, 
Giorgio Habbib Giammul, whom 1 hud left in 
charge of my horses and baggage, when at the 
conclusion of the war, I had so hastily quitted 
Jaffa for Alexandria, with important despatches 
from the Commodore. 

Giorgio had safely brought back to Beyrout 
all the property, goods, and chattels, entrusted 
to his care; the -worthy fellow was in one of 
tho first shore boats which pulled up along- 
side of the corvette, and while congratulating 
me heartily on my return, he acquainted mo 
that my old quarters had been made ready to 
receive me at bis house, where the family anx- 
iously hoped to welcome me us soon as I 
should get out of quarantine. 

Giorgio's family circle consisted of his mo- 
ther, a handsome widow of between thirty 
and forty years of age, and of two remark- 


ably pretty sisters : the eldest called Nasarah, 
which may be translated Victoria ; whilst tho 
younger one— a merry, dark-eyed young dam- 
sel, still in her teens -rejoiced in the scriptural 
appellation of Sarah, a name common amongst 
the Christian, us well as Jewish maidens in 
the East. By a fortunate concurrence of cir- 
cumstances I had, on first landing in Syria 
the year before, been admitted the welcome 
inmate of this hospitable abode, where I passed 
most ugreeably wluit would have otherwise 
been, no doubt, a very tedious w inter residence 
of ninny weeks at Beyrout. However, as 
Giorgio’s relatives professed, like himself, the 
Christian faith, and belonged to the Greek 
Syrian Church, the ladies of the family did 
not deem it incumbent to maintain with re- 
spect to mo, tlmt .seclusion and reserve which 
custom would have entailed upon them, hud 
they received under their roof a guest of tho 
Mahomincdun belief. 

I had been first presented to Giorgio by 
his own brother-in-law, Assaad-el-Kyat : a 
talented young Syrian, who bad spent many 
years in England, and had, I believe, been 
educated at one* of our universities, and with 
so fu\ durable au introduction, I at once made 
my ih'lnd on the familiar looting of an ac- 
knowledged friend — the ladies threw aside 
that distant reserve, usually shown by Chris- 
tian females towards strangers, in the blast ; 
they soon appeared to consider me as one 
of their own domestic circle ; I conformed to * 
their customs, picked up u little of the lan- 
guage, and, in short, soon found myself ])cr- 
fectly at home. 

Some previous knowledge of oriental lan- 
guages greatly facilitated my colloquial inter- 
course with the family; and Giorgio being a 
good Italian scholar, became my dragoman or 
interpreter, and conjointly with the ladies, 
took every pains in instructing me in Arabic ; 
but I must candidly confess 1 took fur more 
pleasure, and found J made much greater pro- 
gress in conversing with the latter, than 1 did 
whilst poring over some old Arabic manuscript 
with Giorgio, who, a gay, “larking” young 
fellow’, was, sooth to say, for better pleuscd to 
strut about tho Bazaar, or to be riding my 
Arab horses, than to play the part of an old 
liioollali, in teaching me my “alif,” “be” — 
a task lie therefore gladly handed over to his 
mother and sisters, when he found 1 was no- 
wise opposed to such a plan. 

“ ’Tis pleasing to be school'd in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes — that is, I mean, 

When both the teacher and the taught are young, 

As was the case at least where 1 have been.” 
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Tho teachers on this occasion tv ere young, 
pretty, amiable, and most persevering in their 
attempts at instruction ; nor was their pupil 
then too old duly to appreciate such kindness, 
or such an agreeable method of acquiring a 
smattering of Arabic — that most difficult of ull 
the known languages in the world. By de- 
grees, the friends and neighbours of the family 
likewise became familiarised with the Fran- 
kish stranger, would often of an evening as- 
semble, in friendly reunion , at Giorgio’s house ; 
when tho song, the joke, or the lecitul of some 
wondrous Eastern tale, would merrily go their 
round; and under these circumstances, it will 
not be deemed matter of surprise, that time 
should, during the period when I was thus 
engaged, have passed most rapidly and plea- 
santly aw r ay ; that, after a prolonged absence, I 
should on returning to Beyrotil, feel an vious 
once more to behold my hospitable friends ; or 
that the intervening time, which I was doomed 
to pass in quarantine, should have appeared 
intolerably long. 

And yet, during this period of incarceration, 
there wauled not subjects to interest the most 
unobservant, in that beautiful buy of St. George, 
where the corvette lay slumbering at anchor, 
ns on an unbroken sheet of transparent glass. 

The last time I had before witnessed St. 
George’s Bay, was in the depth of winter, 
during a terrific storm — the sea was then roll- 
ing in, mountains high, towards the shore— an 
English three-decker, the Princess Charlotte , 
was pitching and straining on her cables, in 
such a fearful way as to render it matter of 
doubt if she could possibly weather out the 
gale, which increased to a regular hurricane, 
as we were at last driven by its violence, from 
the position wo had taken upon the beach, 
after being completely saturated by clouds of 
flying spray, carried by the wintry blast even 
along the mountain’s side. All nature was 
convulsed, and appeared to labour under the 
most fearful throes: such was the scene on 
which, sonic few' months before, 1 had turned 
my back — but how’ altered was the prospect 
which w’c now T beheld ! 

Spring, a genial Eastern spring, now spread 
a glorious mantle of brightest green o'er the 
gardens and orchards of the surrounding plain, 
where the prickly cactus, and the graceful date 
tree — unmistakeable types of a tropical vegeta- 
tion-mingled with tall, waving, sugar-canc- 
liko reeds, were united by the twining tendrils 
of the vine, to the fig-tree, the mulberry, the 
blossoming almond, the gaily flowering peach, 
or other productions of a more temperate — of 
quite an Italian clime — which, os they gra- 


I dually receded up the sides of the mountains, 
commingling with pear, apple, and walnut- 
trees, till they, in their turn, were lost amidst 
masses of dark northern pines, standing out 
in bold r&ief against the hoary summits of 
El Sinnecn, that highest range of the mighty 
Lebanon, 

“ Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
Shrouded in eternal sleet ; 

While summer, on a bed of flowers. 

Lies gently smiling at her feet.” 

Then the immediate vicinity of the bay it- 
self, what memorials rife with interest did it 
not perpetually recal ! 

There — full in view — stood the far-famed 
cliapel of Saint George, which gives its nomen- 
clature to the encircling gulf ; and where, if 
tradition deserveth any faith, our tutelar saint 
is said to have vanquished his terrific dragon 
foe. Following further on tho devious wind- 
ings of the shore, os it bites into the moun- 
tain’s base, the eye can distinctly mark a nar- 
row’ causeway, scooped out of the overhanging 
clilf: the path by which the great Scsostris 
once led to further conquests his victorious 
hosts ; leaving ns memorials, by the way, huge 
sculptured figures, carved out of the living 
rock, and discernible with a good telescope, 
even from the distance whero our vessel lay.* 
History tells us, of Roman legions having fre- 
quently trodden this very path, more recently 
traversed by conquering British tars, where 
in 1840, a landing was effected by Sir C. 
Napier, previous to the capture of Beyrout; 
hut the Commodore’s position at Ujouni is now 
hidden from our view’ by yonder bluff project- 
ing mass of rock, behind wdiose dark shadow 
Hows the mystic Lycus: “called sometimes,” 
quoth old Maundrell, “the river Canis, and 
by the Turks, at this day, Nahv-cl-Khclb,” or 
River of the l)og.f 

From sucli objects of interest, turn we now 
towards the south ; and hero again shall wc 
behold fresh tokens of British valour, com- 
mingled w’ith numerous monuments — although 


* Maundrell mentions these sculptural figures, 
and Herodotus (Euterpe, CVI.) says that w Sesos- 
tris erected pillars in the places which ho con- 
quered,” some of which flic “ Father of History ** 
says he himself beheld iu Syria. The author of 
these pages took a sketch of one of these gigantic 
figures, which has the appearance of being of either 
Egyptian or Assyrian origin. 

+ Maundrell says : “ It derives its nAmo from an 
idol in the form of a dog, or wolf, which is said to 
liuve pronounced oracles at the place.’* The reli- 
gion of the Druses, of which so little is vet known, 
is supposed to have some relation wnh the worship 
of the dog, as well as with that of the calf, both 
probably of Egyptian derivation. 
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prostrate — of ancient classic art, together with 
with more recent mementos of a barbarous 
feudal age. Yonder solidly constructed edifices 
commemorate the rude though chivalrous times 
of the enthusiastic Crusaders, when our gallant 
countrymen, headed by a Richard or an Ed- 
ward, fought under the banners of the Cross. 
Those massive, though now crumbling castles, 
shot-riddled und shaken to their very base, 
bear witness to the terrific power of I British 
broadsides, which blew St. Jean d’Aere into 
the clouds. Yonder mole, projecting from the 
town of Beyrout, into the bay, on which may 
be seen ever sauntering such motley groups, 
is formed of pedestals and pilasters, of broken 
shafts and capitals, the former classic sup- 
ports of palaces or tern [lies adorning the fa- 
vourite Berytus— the “Julia Felix,” of Au- 
gustus; or they may perchance be even the 
far, far more ancient relics of the idol, “ Baal- 
Berith,” from whence Beyrout is said to have 
derived its actual name. Thus do w e tread 
on the memory of the past ! Thus, do succes- 
sive generations c\cr crowd upon and trample 
the ashes of those who have gone before ! 

*0*4* 

Our tedious quarantine came at last to a 
close ; the time for moralizing was also past, 
as, once more restored to freedom, l early on t lie 
day of my liberation landed near the Lazaret, 
shortly after the Sheikhs and Emirs had like- 
wise been set free ; hastening forward. I over- 
took my former charges, as they were being 
escorted in triumph by some Frenchmen, who 
had been awaiting their release. 

This confirmed what. I had heard of the 
French having taken to themselves the credit 
of their return — an impression I took ei cry 
means in my power to dispel ; nor do I be- 
lieve that the chiefs themsehes were for a 
single instant duped by these false reports; 
for, on joining the party- increased to an im- 
mense number by their friends, relatives, and 
followers, who had fallen in with the proces- 
sion — I was received with expressions of the 
wannest and most enthusiastic gratitude; one 
and all inviting me to visit them at their 
mountain homes, where, they assured me, I 
should be considered, not as a stranger, but 
as one of themselves. 

“My son, my deliverer,” said Ilamoud-el- 
Nekcd, the venerable old Druse, as lie pressed 
mo to his breast; “conic thou speedily to 
Dh air-el -Kamar, that my family and my 
people may pro\e that gratitude is not un- 
known to tke Druse, and that thou mayest 
relate the same, to our protector and saviour, 
the “ Komodor cl Kibir.” 


. As he uttered these words, the old warrior 
vaulted on his fiery steed; for a second, 
stood erect in his stirrnps, then pressing their 
sharp edges against the glossy flanks of his 
noble charger, and uttering a loud cry of joy 
and exultation, ho dashed off with his gallant 
retinue towards tho “Palace of the Moon.”* 
The rest of the chiefs, all equally anxious 
to rejoin their families, followed the example 
of old Hammoud-cl-Ncked; and after earnestly 
pressing me to visit them as soon as possible — 
amidst deafening cries of triumph, discharges 
of pistols and muskets, prancing of horses, 
flourishing of sabres, and brandishing of spears, 
they severally dispersed, and galloped tow aids 
their respective homes; learing my friend 
Giorgio to conduct Tanta my little Ethiopian 
page, and inys-clf, towards liis hospitable 
abode, where 1 was received with oil the 
warmth and cordiaitv of un old and vulued 
friend— even Snade, the negro slave girl, dis- 
playing, in a broad grin of satisfaction, the 
pleasure she felt at my return. 

By the time I had received the congratu- 
lations, and partaken of the ample repast pro- 
vided for me by my kind and hospitable hosts, 
it was loo late to think of proceeding that, 
day to llamnnah, the residence of the Emir 
Beseliir Cassini, the grand prince of Mount 
Lebanon, to whom I deemed it incumbent to 
oiler my homage, and report as soon ns pos- 
sible in person, my return with his noble 
exiled subjects; more especially after what 1 
had heard und seen of those intrigues and false 
reports which had recently been set on toot 
and of the unwarrantable nuans by which 
French influence was attempted to be re-esta- 
blished in the Lebanon, by their ngents at 
Ben out. 

llamanali being however situated on an 
elevitcd portion of the mountain, fully at a 
distance of six hours- --and that over a most 
steep and rugged pat’; — Irom tlic town of Bey- 
rout, 1 deemed it best to despatch a messenger 
to the Emir Beseliir (who, by the way, was 
an old acquaintance and fellow-campaigner, 
and to whom I had already written on 
arriving at Beyrout), announcing the release 
of tho chiefs and myself from quarantine, 
and the intention of paying my respects 
to his Highness on the following day. Pur- 
suant to tin’s plan, 1 started next morning — 
accompanied by my dragoman — at early dawn. 
Giorgio had evidently, during my absence, 


* Tho literal translation of Dhair-el-Kainar, the 
principal residence of the Druses, situated iu tho 
.Lebanon, a few miles to the S. E. of Beyrout. 
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dono every justice to the horses which had 
been entrusted to his care. I found my fa- 
vourite old flea-bitten Arab charger (a present 
from the commodore) in high condition, full of 
mettle and fire, and most eager fora gallop, in 
which I fuiled not to indulge him to his heart’s 
content, as soon ns — having issued from the 
deep, sandy, hollow ways, overhung with 
cactus and waving canes, which intersect in 
every direction the mulberry orchards and 
gardens surrounding* the town - we had 
emerged on that level, pine-covered plain 
beyond, which is called the wood of Fnkr-cl- 
l)in, from having, it is said, been planted by 
the celebrated Druse chieftain* of that name, 
whose palace is still the principal ornament of 
Jleyrout. 

A broad sandy tract traverses this thinly- 
planted forest of gigantic trees ; it was here 
that, we gave our gallant steeds their head, 
aqd they carried ns rapidly to the foot of that 
lower range of the Lebanon, whose sides are, 
in this part, under full cultivation of the mul- 
berry and the vine. 

As we continued to ascend, the rugged- 
ness of the steep mountain path* obliged 
us soon to slacken our previous headlong 
course ; our panting steeds now* toiled more 
soberly up the rocky way, and, as we np- 
% proached a little hamlet overlooking the well 
watered and fertile valley of Sharoer, I was 
surprised to behold an a ppproaching cavalcade, 
headed by the Emir Mahmoud, one of the 
quondam captive chiefs, who having heard of 
rav intended visit to the Grand Prince, had 
taken this opportunity to welcome me to the 
“ Dgcbel.”* nt the head of his numerous rela- 
tives, and of all such of his elan as he could 
hastily collect. 

Setting at naught the steep and nigged 
nature of the path, the Emir- -mounted on 
a noble desert steed, and magnificently ar- 
rayed in crimson cloth nndgold — bounded for- 
ward with his hrilliaiit cavalcade, at the very 
top of their horses’ utmost speed, discharging, 
us they approached, their firelocks and pistols 
in the air; the mountaineers on foot, following 
meanwhile ns they could, but likewise blazing 
away with all their might. 

1 had reined in my horse, to witness so un- 
usual and so unexpected a sight ; when, ad- 
vancing at full gullop, the Emir and his 
friends suddenly pulled up within a yard of 
where I stood, and instantly sprung from their 
saddles to tlic ground. 


• The 4< Mountain,” as the Lebanon is always 
“par excellence’’ called by its inhabitautB. 


I likewise dismounted, was warmly em- 
braced, by my former shipmate, and had 
in a similar manner to run the gauntlet of 
half a score of rough, well-bearded faces, ap- 
pertaining to as many stalwart mountaineers, 
immediate relatives of the Emir Mahmoud, 
who appeared eager to outdo each other in ex- 
pressions of delight, welcomed me with all the 
high-flown compliments of tlic East, and 
thanked me in the wannest terms for having 
brought back to them their relative and chief, 
who insisted on my then visiting his residence, 
'situated only a few hundred yards off the 
road. 

Once more in the saddle, volley in rapid 
succession followed volley, as we clattered 
up the mountain path. The terrace-roofs of 
the little hamlet wc now approached, were 
crowded with the families of the mountaineers, 
whose daughters, wives, and sisters showered 
blessings and flowers dow n upon me us I passed. 
On returning their kind greetings, I beheld 
many a hunclsome though sun-burnt face, no 
longer shrouded by the cm ions veil, now freely 
floating from the “ Ton turn ,”f on the fresh 
morning breeze. The ruddy and cheerful 
countenances of these peasant girls, beaming 
avitli all the glow' of spirits and of health, 
were marked by the peculiar characteristic of 
female beauty of this region of alternate sun 
ami cloud, ' where the full melting eye of 
deepest blue is oft shadowed by a fringe of 
long lushes, black as jot ; and the warm stream 
of life of this southern clime flows beneath a 
skin not less fair — though from exposure far 
more bronzed — than that of Spain’s mantilla ? <1 
daughters, whose tresses arc not darker than 
the raven looks of these light-hearted and 
merry mountain maids ! 

Oil entering a sort of wnlled-in court, sur- 
rounding the residence of the Emir Malimoud, 
lie proceeded further to enact the part of the 
hospitable host, by again welcoming me to his 
abode, and — what I considered a far greater 
compliment— the inmates of his harcem ap- 
proached likewise to do the same. 

Although amongst the Christian Moronites 
of Mount Lebanon the women arc not secluded, 
as is customary with the Druses, or those pro- 
fessing the Muhommedan belief ; and although 
the female peasantry of the mountains ge- 
nerally participate in the labours of the field, 
still, those of a higher order arc seldom be- 

+ The “ Tontura ” is a strange ornament, a sort 
of silver horn, worn by the married women of the 
Lebanon, upon their heads, nnd possessed of many 
mystic attributes, in which they are said to place 
great faith. 
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held by strangers, and I therefore took it as 
a compliment that exception should have 
been made in my own peculiar ease. 

“ But,” observed the Emir, 11 Komodor El- 
Sghicr (“little commodore,” ns I was often 
called in contradistinction to the “ Governor,” 
who was universally known as “ Komodor-cl- 
Kibir ” or the “ Great,”) yon arc no stranger ; 
we all consider you now as one of ourselves, one 
of our own family, and our wives and daugh- 
ters also look upon you ns such.” 

These assurances — and I believe them to ha\ c 
been sincere — were corroborated by such pretty 
speeches from such pretty and rosy lips, that, 
albeit not by nature very bashful, I felt 
somewhat at a loss how to reply, more parti- 
cularly as my stock of Arabic “ Tick lief,” or 
complimentary phrases, nt no time very plen- 
tiful, appeared now to be completely worn out. 

I, however, announced, with becoming mo- 
desty, that, in bringing back the mountain 
chiefs, I was only a humble instrument in exe- 
cuting those promises previously made by the 
Commodore : promises, the fulfilment of which, 
had received the full sanction of our most 
gracious Queen, who would, I felt convinced, 
ever regard the inhabitants of the Lebanon ns 
her friends, and ever have their interest uf 
heart. 

I had, with the assistance of Giorgio, got 
thus far in my harangue, when, to my great 
satisfaction, a tray, laden w ith refreshments, 
was brought in, deposited on a small ebony 
stand richly inlaid with mother-of-pearl, around 
which we all seated ourselves in oriental 
fashion, on carpets spread upon the floor. 

The brimming bowl now rapidly went round, 
well charged with luscious mountain wine, 
and there is no saying how long these revels 
might have been prolonged, had there only 
been leisure to indulge in all those friendly 
sentiments which appeared to predominate in 
every breast. AVc had, however, before us a 
long and tedious march ; I urged the necessity 
of our departure; and a pipe of purest Latakiu, 
inhaled through a green rose-wood tube, 
brought our “ dejeuner ” to a close. 

Amidst a profusion of blessings und “ Mali 
Salcmchs” (peace be with thee), from 'the 
gentler portion of our hospitable hosts, I re- 
mounted my horse, and was accompanied for 
several miles of that rugged mountuin path, 
by the kind-hearted Emir and his friends, who 
saw me fairly into the vallc} r of Ilamanah ere 
they took their final leave. 

The return of the chieftains from Alexandria, 
had spread like wildfire amongst the hills, as 
had likewise apparently the report of my visit 


to the Grand Prince ; for groups of peasants, 
with offerings of fruits and milk, beset me 
frequently on the way ; and as we traversed 
some of the little hamlets in the upper regions, 
their families, as before, blessed me as I passed, 
and cast down flowers at my feet. 

The town, or rather village of Ilamanah, 
situated in the very heart of Mount Lebanon, 
at the head of n deep valley, or more properly 
Bpeaking, of a frightful yawning ravine, called 
the “ Wnd-e-Nahnr-e-Kibir,” is approached by 
a narrow pathway, winding for several miles 
along the foot of the high and precipitous 
crags, forming here the base of the “ lJgebel 
Kneissi,” which on the right-hand side rises 
perpendicularly ns a wall, to the height of 
several hundred feet. On the left, at the foot of 
n nearly equally precipitous, though in some 
parts thickly wooded ledge, madly foams the 
roaring torrent of the Nahr-e-Beyrout, which, 
rising amidst the eternal snows of the Sin- 
ncen, precipitates itself through the valley of 
Ilamanah in its rapid course to St. George’s Bay. 

As wo continued gradually to uscend, all 
signs of habitation, and even of animal life, 
seemed to disappear; nothing met our eye 
sin e bare, barren, and frowning rocks, over 
which occasionally bounded some of those 
long-eared mountain goats peculiar to this 
part of the world. One solitary engle we also 
saw', which — sweeping majestically over the 
cliffs abo>c our heads — soared high across the 
valley which intervened, and was soon lost 
amidst the cloud-capped heights beyond. 

Abend of the rawuc brought us suddenly 
in sight of Ilamanah, nrnl of a numerous bund 
of well-armed and well-mounted cavaliers, 
who, on being aware of our approach, ad- 
vanced to our encounter, with the same dis- 
play of “ fantasias,” and n similar expenditure 
of gunpowder, such as I have already hud 
occasion to describe. 

This body— the “el’tc” of the mountain 
horse- --was commanded by the Emir Abdallah, 
a younger brother of the Grand Prince, w hose 
acquaintance I had formed before. Cordially 
greeting me as an old friend, we hastened on- 
wnrds together 1o the residence of the Grand 
Prince, who was expecting my arrival, and 
whose reception was likewise worm and 
friendly in the extreme. 

The Emir Bcschir Cassim — at that time the 
Grand Prince of Lebanon — w'as a nephew of 
the old Emir Bcschir, who had, through a 
life of iniquity, extended to upwards of four- 
score years, so long tyrannized over the Moun- 
tain, hud — from the period of the siege of Acre, 
by the French, and even previously — been 
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tho instigator and perpetrator of such nume- 
rous crimes and dark intrigues, and had been, 
sinco the expulsion of Ibrahim Pasha, sent, 
with his family, to live in exile, at Lavalcttc ; 
whilst his nephew, Cassim, at that time up- 
wards of seventy years of age, was placed — it 
is said, very injudiciously — to govern the Le- 
banon in his stead. 

Tho Emir Bcscliir Cassim was a harmless, 
good old man, but not possessed of that deci- 
sion of character and determination of purpose 
requisite to rule those turbulent mountain 
ruees* during such stirring and troublous times. 
Ilis reign was consequently short ; he was, a few 
mouths after the occurrences here described, 
replaced by a Turkish Pasha,* and sent to end 
his days either at Broussa or Stamboul. 

At the period to which I refer— viz., in 1 Nil 
— the Emir Bcscliir Cassim was the recognised 
paramount Chief of all the Lebanon mountain 
tribes, whose unruly turbulence he was, how- 
ever, never able to control ; niul tho very ap- 
pearance of the good old Prince betrayed that 
kindness and easy good-nature, unfitting him 
for a post which c ould only be maintained by 
the sterner qualifications of a lar more active, 
determined, and energetic mind. 

The Prince was a great ally of the Commo- 
dore : we laid also during some portion of tho 
Syrian war, been fellow-campaigners in the 
field ; and he received me with all tho kind- 
ness of a parent, and the warmth of a valued 
friend. The old Prince, after embracing me 
according to the fashion of the “Dgebel," 
called me affectionately his child and his .son, 
and expressed the high sense of what — he said 
— his people and himself must, and would ever 
feel, for all that the gallant Commodore had 
done in their behalf; acknowledgments in 
which I likewise came in for a share far greater 
than I deserved. 

I explained to his Highness nil the difficul- 
ties I had encountered, both at Cairo and 
Alexandria, in executing the mission with 
which I had been charged — difficulties which 
I unhesitatingly attributed to what I con- 
sidered their true cause— viz., French diplo- 
macy and intrigue ; nor did I fail to expatiate 
on tho circumstance, when nt my recent 
landing at Beyrout, the same means had 
been employed, in order to arrogate solely to 

* Another instance of that bad faith of the 
Porto towards the inhabitants of tho Lebanon, 
which must, sooner or later, bring its rule over tho 
“ Mountain” to ail inevitable close. As these lines 
are going to the pre&s, the account of another in- 
surrection of tho Druses lias just come from the 
Levant. 


the interference of France, the merit of liberat- 
ing the captive mountain chiefs. 

The old Prince listened attentively to my 
talc; then, touching me on the shoulder, as 
he putred forth a volley of smoko from his 
chibouque — “ Mii-be soil,” 11 never mind," said 
lie, “nevermind; tho Mountain and myself 
well know what we owe to England, and to 
that son of valour, and star of bravery s the 
gallant Komodor. You, also, my son, have 
played light well your part ; and tlio recollec- 
tion of all this will be everlastingly engraved 
upon our hearts. Let us now provide for your 
immediate w ants, for hunger you undoubtedly 
must feci, alter so long a ride. We will then 
go and see some of tliOM* old acquaintances 
whom you met before, at Kabalies, and lastly 
at Jaffa, when I took leave of you, on your 
departure for that mission wdiich you have, 
through many difficulties, so successfully ful- 
filled.” 

So saving, the Prince — Ilnroun-el-Iteschid- 
like — thrice clapped his hands; at which 
signal, numerous attendants, bearing trays co- 
veied with savoury kubabs and rich pilafs — 
with leben and knafeh — with an endless variety 
of sours anil of sweets — instantly appeared 4 
upon the scene. Of all these good things did 
1 partake w illi an appetite sharpened by the 
keen mountain air; and at the conclusion of 
tho feast, we adjourned to a spacious level 
piece of ground, where some hundreds of til© 
Prince’s cavalry — part of the force which had 
accompanied him during the late campaign — 
were drawn up in martial array. 

A “field-day” next ensued, which though 
probably very different from a similar per- 
formance on Hounslow-licath, possessed never- 
theless, peculiar merits of its own ; and when 
concluded, w r as followed by the national exer- 
cise of the dj creed, or casting of the spear. 

W ant of space precludes me, however, from 
here detailing the particulars of that martial 
game, in which these warlike mountaineers 
so much excel — from detailing the Full extent 
of hospitality I experienced in every part 
of the Lebanon which 1 visited on that occa- 
sion — and for the same cogent reason^ must * 
now abruptly conclude this account of tlio 
“ return of the Mountain Chiefs,” by informing 
my patient, and — I hope — indulgent reader, 
that, shortly after the events above described, 

1 received an order to rejoin my regiment at 
Gibraltar; and with most unfeigned regret 
did I bid adieu to Mount Lebanon, — to the 
sunny land of Syria, — and to all the kind 
friends I had been so fortunate as to make 
whilst there. 
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PHOEBE FORTESCUE’S ACCOUNT OF THE DUKE’S FUNERAL. 


(.'.mmunvatcd by the Author of " Mary PourU.’’ Ac, 


Madam, — M y mistress told mo that as I 
waited well, and was in nice new mourning, I 
might help to attend on the company who had 
bought tickets for the seats at the front win- 
dows of our first floor, to witness the mournful, 
majestic spectacle w hich took place yesterday. 
I will not waste my time, which is limited, 111 
mentioning the trouble and confusion which 
previously took place, in clearing away stock 
and household furniture, for the reception of 
spectators, nor the noise and untidiness occa- 
sioned by the carpenters putting up the scuts, 
on which people were to be ranged ns close ns 


hill, between the road and foot pavement, to 
prevent the crowd from encroaching on the 
procession ; and men were busily spreading 
sand along the paving-stones of the road, all 
along the line. 

Some of our company arrived as early as 
five o’clock, and were stowed away above and 
below, for wdmt with persons w’ho paid, and 
friends who did not, wc received about two 
hundred. Sonic of the workmen, who had 
put up the seats, were mightily obliged to my 
master for allowing them the privilege of sit- 
ting astride on the top of the roof*; and of four 


flower-pots on the shelves of a nursery-man’s | very genteel young men, friends of our sliop- 


grccn-house, nor the inconvenience uiul liin- 
derniice to trade, because these were inci- 
dental to the occasion. Some of 11s sat up nil 
night on 'Wednesday, for the frontage was 
very much exposed, by reason of the first-floor 
sadies being token out. I had, howcv or, three 
hours’ sound sleep in bed, for my mistress said 
I must be f?esh. as I had a long day’s woik 
bcibie me; and then I got up, and we all lmd 
a hearty breakfast at tluee o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and then we began to cut sandwiches. 
Por my master, having been handsomely paid 
for the tickets, was t (‘solved to do the whole 
thing genteelly, and charge nothing for a 
libei al supply of white and red wine, and bam 
and beef sandwiches. And Thomas and I 
were continually to proffer them to the com- 
pany, and make ourselves generally useful, 
till the procession came in sight, when we had 
liberty to peep at it uny way we could. j 


men, one availed himself of a little sloping 
penthouse, scarce the width of a man’s body, 
just at the top of the shop front, in such a 
perilous position, that it turned me cpiite sick 
to look at him; another, whose head was not 
quite so steady, preferred lying nil along, on 
liis chest, with his face just peeping over the 
edge, like a stuffed crocodile at the British 
Museum; while two others sat one on each 
side our lath and plaistcr royal arms, one with 
his arm round the neek of the lion, the other 
round I he unicorn, supporting the supporters 
as one may say ; and, aa the whole afiuir was 
hut gimmick (being never intended for such 
on use), there was great likelihood that sup- 
ports and supporters would share one common 
fate, and tumble down like Jack and Gill, that 
went up-hill, to fetch a pail of water. 

As day began to dawn, people began to 
collect on the pavement, till at length they 


Well, I looked out of window before T ban- ! were as tight packed as tigs in u drum ; with- 


dolined my hair, to see what the weather was ; 
and htiding it did not rain, I could not help 
returning # t hanks for the same, though briefly, 
in my prayers; considering how ninny per- 
sons' health might depend on it, not only 
in the wav of pleasure and curiosity, hut of 


out seeming to consider or care for the many 
hours they must strfid, pinioned in their places 
with nothing to look at except their neigh- 
bour. An old general, who was one of our 
fiist floor guests, began to speculate upon how 
many thousands would assemble, and he ob- 


ah«-olute duty — many of them the best and served, that the only man w ho knew how to 


greatest in the land — and many others, very 
obscure, but of greut importance to their own 
humble circles and households. 

I could not help noting how curious it was 
to see every house, at lhat early hour, full of 
lighls, and of jicoplc in full activity. Sure, 
London was never before so universally awake 
and astir so early ! and as for cabs, they 
seemed to have been plying all night. Strong 
barriers were erected on each side of Ludgatc- 


organize vast numbers of human beings was 
the man whose loss we were deploring, and 
that he had always had a dread of flic assem- 
blage of a vast, undisciplined mob in the streets 
of London. And perhaps, lie added, this pre- 
science of evil would have its reasonableness 
verified this very day. However, this old 
gentleman evidently belonged to the Croaker 
family ; and, as it would be neither kind nor 
polite to mention his real name, I will supply 
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it by that of General Croaker ; and, if there is 
any real gentleman of that name, I hope he 
won’t take the liberty amiss, for I am not aware 
that there is such a person. 

Carriages now began to set people down ns 
fast as they could ; for the time was at hand 
when they would not be admitted through the 
barriers. Our company had now all assem- 
bled ; they were all of the genteel class, though 
some wore a good deal higher than others; 
but they were all very accommodating and 
harmonious. One or two brought hooks, hut 
there was not much reading; and a gentleman 
observed that people might sometimes be much 
more sensibly employed, in noticing, and re- 
flecting on passing objects, than in perusing a 
book that might he read when there was 
nothing interesting to see. However, at this 
time, I must say. that except the crowd, and a 
few soldiers keeping the ground, there was 
little or nothing to see, except a poor little, 
terrified dog, running up and down the road, 
which was hooted after, and laughed nt from 
Temple liar to Ludgn to* street. The general's 
daughter, a very pretty young lady, with large 
hazel eyes, called her papa’s attention to what 
she called “ the susurra of the multitude,” 
which I suppose was tin* rumour or hum that 
was constantly to be heard, like the wind 
sighing through a forest or innumerable bees 
among lime-blossoms. This wus prettier to 
hear, and more sulemni/ating, than peals of 
silly laughter at a poor little (log running along 
from one end of a street, to the other. The 
penny-postman had much ado to deliver his 
letters, being obliged to pass them o\er the 
heads of the crowd. 

At length, soldiers begun to form in close 
file down each barrier, so as completely to line 
the road ; but w ithout molesting the bystanders. 
All this while, minute guns were filing, and 
the little bell of St. Paul’s tolling, though 
scarce to bo heard, by reason of the susurra 
the young lady mentioned. And now came a 
solemn pause; for the crowd became aware, 
though we did not, of a rumour from afar, and 
every tongue w r as hushed, all mirth, all fatigue 
forgotten. Our company become absorbed in 
expectation ; and, as they needed no more at- 
tendance, I availed myself of a very good loop- 
hole of observation. After a little while, we 
heard the faint wail of distant solemn music ; 
it came nearer and nearer, and at length 
paused right before our house, and after play- 
ing awhile, proceeded slowly to the cathedral, 
mournfully dying off. The general's daughter, 
who seemed a tender-spirited young lady, put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and 1 heard her 


tell her papa that the music was Beethoven's 
Funeral March. Then came the horse soldiers, 
in companies of 600 ; oh, how gallant, how 
brave a show ! The general knew them all ; 
and I heard him tell them over — the Life 
Guards, some in scarlet, some in blue; the 
Rifles, in dark green; the splendid Scots’ Greys, 
on their grey chargers; the Royal Marinos; the 
Hussars, in green and gold, with faces that 
w-ould look terrible to their enemies ; the light, 
lithesome Lancers, so young, so comely! I 
thought of Asahcl, the younger brother of 
King David’s commander-in-chief, that was 
light of foot as a roc. 

I may own to you, sir, that being timid and 
ignorant, I have had some secret troubles of 
late about the French ; healing that the great 
Duke himself, who knew them best, distrusted 
them ; hut I must say that these samples, as it 
w ere, of the troops our country can turn out, 
reassured me greatly ; for every man of them 
looked equal to the overthrow of a dozen 
foreigners, of wliat. nation soever ; and I think 
this peaceful display of warlike power very 
well-timed, when so many young men are 
wanted for volunteers ; and that, even in his 
coffin, the Duke is thus still doing us good. 

But now came a hollow sound, it is utterly 
impossible for words — my words — to describe ; 
and up came the heavy artillery , each gun- 
carriage drawn by six coal-black horses, in 
harness almost as fine as spun silk, in com- 
parison of the heavy weight it drew after it. 
What guns! what death! Then, the light 
artillery ; four horses. Tw o artillerymen seated 
on each gun-carriage. 

Music wailing, again-- “The Dead March 
in Saul.” And then the infantry; tramp, 
trump, Aery slowly; ryes cast down, sadness 
on their luces, muskets reversed , und trailing 
behind them in slings. Ah, how mournful ! 

Kettle-drums, ull craped, rolling evermore a 
hollow’, muffled sound. The old Waterloo 
hemes, poor old Chelsea pensioners, os much 
was left of them; white-haired, shattered, 
weary old men, with the medal glittering on 
their breasts, just to remind us silently how 
much w T e owed them for every blessing wo 
enjoy. 

Then the English standard, carried by a 
lieutenant-colonel, supported by two cuptuinB 
on hoi'scbnck. There w'os just air enough 
stirring to make it unfurl, and droop again — 
just enough sunshine to light it up, without 
making the scene too gay : for even Nature 
seemed to sympathize. 

Sad, sighing music again. Then, a long 
array of mourning carriages, containing depu- 
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tations from the many public bodies to whom 
the Duke belonged, all of whom had reason 
to lament their loss. The Guidon ; another 
banner. Chaplains, and many officials w hom 
I cannot particularize. The East India Com- 
pany’s representatives. The Wellesley banner. 
[ Great officers of state; lords and dignitaries. 
. We saw Mr. Disraeli well, for there was a halt 

I just as he passed our house. The Speaker, in 

his state-coach. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
in their state-coaclics. 

And, now', all the grenadiers lining the road 
I presented their arms, and saluted Prince 
Albert, in twenties at u time. 1 1 had u striking 
: effect, to see the* salute running along the line. 

The Prince took no notice : he was attentively 
reading the burial service, and looked neither 
right nor left. His carriage was draw n by six 
noble black horses. 

Then came the Great Runner, scarcely un- 
furling its heavy folds. Then, the Duke’s 
butons, trophies of the distinctions he had 
reerhed from grateful foreign countries, borne 
by the Duke of Osuna, the Duke of Tciccirn, 
Prince Gortchnkoff, Count de Nostitz, Baron 
d’Omplial, and General llnlkett. The baton 
of England was borne by the hr in e old Mar- 
quis of Anglesea. 

Then came the remains of him we mourn — 
drawn by twelve of the largest, hemiest, 
strongest, coal-black horses, before whom the 
others looked us grasshoppei s. They were 
veiled in velvet, and crape, and feathers, so ns 
scarcely to be distinguishable. Directly the 
funeral car came in sight, every grenadier 


grounded his musket, bent his fur-capped head 
on it, and covered his face w*ith his hands, as 
if in tears. It was a touching thing, that. 
The car itself w'as most majestical — of solid 
bronze, supporting an immense bier, covered 
with a sumptuous black velvet pall, embroid- 
ered w*itli silver flowers ; on which, at a height 
parallel with our first-floor window's, rested 
the uncovered coffin of scarlet and gold, which 
was surmounted by a gorgeous yet airy Indian 
canopy, of amber colour, raised on four huge 
halberts. There w'as nothing to compare in 
interest with this sublime spectacle, (though 
the chief mourner came after, with the blinds 
of his mourning-coach closely drawn down,) 
unless it was the pathetic sight of the poor 
horse, his head abased, his whole appearance 
crest-fallen and dejected. "When the last band 
had phi) ed its last tune, just before St. Paul’s, 
it ended with four plaintive chords, like long- 
drawn sighs — the very soul of sorrow'! 

Madam, the post is just going out, and I must 
end without adding u few appropriate rcmaiks, 
which weie made in a thoughtful spirit by 
some nf our company after the solemnity ; hut 
I think that similar ones, of some sort or other, 
cannot have failed to suggest themselves to 
almost all i effective and feeling witnesses. 
Eor my own part, 1 shall never forget the 
nation's tribute to the nation's hero; and I 
lejoiee that so many soldiers saw what honour 
a nation can pay to a man who prefers duty 
c\ en to glory. 

Your obedient servant, 

PlICEBE FORTEflCUK. 


BOOKS AND TlIEIll AUTHORS. 


The ksuo of a regular three volume novel, 41 by 
one of the great lights of modern literature, lias 
placed L'nrht Tom's Cabin in the shade, and been n 
peculiar blessing during tlie late miserable weather, 
not onl) to mere noiel readers, but to the thou- 
sands who admire the cnuslie humour, and esti- 
mate the deep “ knowledge of the so-railed 
“ w nrld,” ns it is possessed and dispensed by the 
author of Vanity Fair. Mr. Tmacki.ua i lias been 
long know n under the quaint soubriquet of M icliael 
Angelo TitmarHli,’* and more than suspected, in 
some of the most popular periodicals of the day, 
of the authorship of Tales,” “Sketches,” and 
“ Correspondence; ” all remarkable for their bril- 
liant and biting wit, mid some for their ungene- 
rous personalities, which tlie tone of his more recent 
ami mure thoughtful publications would lead us to 
believe lie would “ wish to blot." Mr. Thackeray's 


* hitinond, a Nory of Qim Anne's lirign . lly W. M. 
Thackeray. 3 wits. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


genius need never have descended to a heedless 
but piquant style to achieve popularity ; ho has 
strength and power to had in any walk of litera- 
ture. lie is a scholar, a gentleman, an artist, a 
traveller, and, more than all, a close and uncom- 
promising observer, not only of w-ords but of deeds, 
not only of deeds, but of what is both difficult and 
dangerous to interpret — motirn. lie indulges in 
few 8)mpnthies, and has not many to indulge in ; 
he places his standard of human excellence high, 
and surrounds it with pitfalls, the marvel being 
not why so many fall, but bow any triumph ; he 
sees the ridiculous in all things, and sees it not 
to laugh, but to sneer ; he is frequently so disa- 
greeably true, that be puts you out of temper with 
yourself, as well as with others : he pities faults 
and can forgive crimes, but he lias no mercy on 
foibles ; lie lashes a fool in his folly to the dentil — 
that is to say a main fool — but lie lias a tender- 
ness towards foolish woman, which is by no means 
singular in clever men ; his amiable women are 
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all weak, and his intellectual ones never more than 
“ clover,” and, generally speaking, even in a mild 
way, utterly good fur nothing ; he traces tho 
bramble in tho rose, and the moat in the sun- 
beam ; he would be a great teacher , were lie not so 
at war with small faults, which poor human nature 
would rather conceal, and gets irritable at having 
exposed ; so that when ho deals a home thrust at a 
downright vice, it loses its efficacy, from tho fact 
of its being only a stronger thrust than was be- 
stowed upon those little harmless foibles which 
should provoke a smile rather than a stab. M r. 
Thackeray cannot be compared to any of his com- 
patriots ; ho is more automatically caustic than 
any living author; for when lio warms to a person 
or a virtue, lie relapses into his ungeninl mood, us 
does a miser after a feast, self-accused of too much 
enjoyment — and yet those flushes of sunshine, those 
gleams of happiness, are positively delicious; fresh, 
bright, and glowing ; his philosophy is sound and 
healthy os a sea breeze, and lie has a biting con- 
tempt for maudlin sentiment. It would be an ill 
compliment to Mr. Thackerav, to call him either the 
“ Fielding,” or the “Smollett'’ of these our days; for 
his sarcasm, his vivid views of the consistencies and 
inconsistencies of human nature, are free from every 
taint of sympathy with the vices or paltriness lie 
records ; and ho never shocks his readers bv the 
gross indecency of the one or the other of those 
strangely overrated men of the past century. Mr. 
Thackeray lias a genuine and gentlemanly respect 
for the real proprieties of life, with a distinct and 
positive contempt for the assumption of them. Wo 
might almost call him the Hogarth of modern lite- 
rature ; lie means to be, and believes lie is, true to 
the actual life he describes, and his not being al- 
ways so is the result of some undefined constitu- 
tional acidity, mingled with a possum for the ridicu- 
lous, which renders him tho ungcnial—w hilu Dickens 
is the genial — chronicler of men and manners. The 
novel we have just read is partly historical ; and 
the court of Queen Anne, including the poor Queen 
herself, is altogether the very sort of royalty which 
feeds Mr. Thackeray’s contempt for the great, and 
makes him enjoy to repletion. He luxuriates in the 
heaviness, both mental und bodily, which cumbered 
the last of the reigning Stuarts, and has drawn 
such a picture of “ the first 1* re tender” us will pre- 
vent his ever venturing with either comfort or 
security among certain Highland chiefs we wot of; 
indeed, this portrait stand*! out from the e.inwts 
with paiuful distinctness; it is us powerful and dis- 
agreeable oh that of a gloating satyr, so frequently 
found in the pictures of the old masters; but, as if 
to prove that tho sarcasm we hit against, and 
which hitH against us, is only a part of M.* Thacke- 
ray's character and literature, he has created in 
Colonel Esmond a hero so gentle-lieurted, yet so 
truly brave — so passionate, yet ho pure — so ele- 
vated, yet so humble — so manly, yet so unselfish — 
that wo cau hardly find his parallel in the whole 
range of fiction ; yet he is so perfectly natural 
that wc, old as we are, believe in lum ns faithfully ns 
a nun believes in her patron saint. We would not do 
our readers the injustice to attempt to unravel the 
plot of a novel which they must read, and cannot 
read without the deepest interest. Some will enjoy 
the sarcasm, as people often do when it is their 
friends, and not themselves, who suffer; others will 
delight in tho vivid sketches of character, the puuo- 
ramic scenes, the philosophy of the story, and the 
young and faithful believers in the pure and truo 


(to whom may God preserve their trust 1) will joy, 
to the end of their lives, in Colonel Esmond. The 
character is conceived in the spirit of the purest 
poetry; and though some, especially young-Jady- 
readers, will ever and anon scout tho idea of a man 
loving two ladies at tho same time, and absolutely 
wedding tho elder, the “Marrying Man” will at 
once agree in the wisdom of his choice, and declare 
that “"Beatrix," with all her fascinations, was no- 
thing more than a well-lorn and more ladylike 
“ Becky,” of notorious memory. Mr. Thackeray, 
in this, as in all his literature, is at times strikingly 
epigrammatic — com eying os much in a sentence as 
the generality of authors do in a chapter, and giving 
liis readers abundant food fur thought loug after his 
book is closed. It is truo there will be at least as 
much pain as pleasure mingled with the reniem- i 
bruucc of what he writes; but it K ill be remembered, I 
and recalled, aud dwelt upon, aud thought over. _ j 


Sir Fuancis Hr. in, who some years ago galloped 
“across the Pampas,” husmudo a “boult” through 
Ireland. He has spent “a fortnight” there, and 
gives us the result in a volume of exactly 400 
pages ! Thi s is unjust to himself, and unfair to the 
country, liming never been in Ireland before, he 
spends* fourteen du}s there, and if he has given us 
something licit is good, and more that insensible—- 
of course, pretending to nothing that is new — our 
lament nmy be, that lio did not, by a longer visit, 
obtain larger knowledge, so that he might really 
and truly aid the mo\ emeiit that is now progressing 
iu regard to the most capable, and least productive, 
portion of the dominions of the Queen. Ireland 
lias e\or been tho victim of linstc. There has 
always been an inclinatiou to deal with lier by im- 
pulse. A few imuiuturcd thoughts seemed enough 
to give her ; and for her practical and permanent 
good a little loose legislation lias appeared sufficient. 
We speak with reference to her friends, of whom 
Sir Francis Head is one; and we limy grieve and 
mourn that her destiny has been to recoil e only 
the complimentary nothings — the sweet simpers of 
Hwnpnlhismg admirers, und to be left by them 
pretty nearly as they found her. Sir Francis is, 
as lias been raid, one of her friends. Speaking of 
the Irish, lie says — 

“The Irish people, for whom, so long as I may 
be permitted to live, I shall entertain an unalter- 
able affectionate regard.” 

Actuated by this feeling, he should have post- 
poned the issue of his book until he could lm\e 
done more to serve them. His limited knowledge is 
shown perpetually, from the day of his arrival, 
when ho talks of crossing “Grattan Street”—- 
meaning Grafton Street — to his passage out of the 
Claddagli at Galway. The brogue of Sir Francis 
is ray tlier funny. Our Irish friends will smile 
when they read “jarb” for job, “arifr” for ho- 
nour, “ orf ” for off, “ Dhubluu ” for Dublin, 
“ prate” for parade, “starp” for stop, *' wharl ” for 
world, “ut” for it, “thum” for them, “mam” 
for man, “ hum” for him, K wlmrt M for what, 
“ auld ” for old, and so forth. Nevertheless, there 
is much that is valuable in these 400 pages. It 
might have been given us, indeed, without liis 
having troubled liiniself to cross the channel. Such, 
for examples are his account of the Irish constabu- 
lary, the National Education, and the College of 
Maynooth. On these subjects his views are ra- 
tional aud liberal. Of course, they will please 
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neither party, as Sir Francis will find ; for no truth 
is more dear than that he who writes the truth 
concerning Ireland w ill have to endure the wrath 
of many, and receive the thanks of none 1 . In his 
tour, also, he sees and describes much that is 
agreeable. Ho will not raise the Irish character ; 
lie sees the people in their utter misery, and he 
has — rightly — avoided to throw a veil ovcir their 
wretchedness. But his kindly sympathies are 
with them, and his generous thoughts are theirs, 
llis remarks upon the “ evictions,'* the “clear- 
ings,’.’ the desolations, in Connemara do him ho- 
nour. Ou this terrible theme he is touchingly 
eloquent. On the whole, if wo regret that this 
book has been published, it is only because we are, 
in all probability, thus prevented from obtaining 
from the same hand a much better. 


The Colloquies of Edward O.-Jwnw .* — Are there 
any in the fair city of Londou, read in the chro- 
nicles of times long past, who do not remember the 
history of the ancestor of the Puke of Leeds? — 
how he was a brave, true-hearted City apprentice, 
how he served his master faithfully, saved (he life 
of his young niistre-s, and — oh l blit we are book- 
sworn not to tell — we had nearly permitted to 
escape the mystery of tin* prettiest and “ quaintest ” 
Christinas tale that ever wooed matrons ami maids 
from the concoction of a Christinas pudding, a jar 
of minced moat, or a bowl of snap-dragon. Wc 
would not for the world have this tale — these Col- 
loquies of Edward OMmrne — enter our house when 
we were occupied in much homo service, or pre- 
paring for a journey, or busied in some weighty 
literary occupation. Jt has engrossed uh for the 
better part of a morning ; and then we have been 
forced to read certain passages over again to our- 
selves, and then to read them aloud toothers ; ami 
truly we have seen nothing from the pen of our con- 
tributor ami friend that has given us half so much 
pleasure, with the exception, perhaps, of a certain 
MS., which, with others of peerless beauty, will, by 
God's blessing, commence the next volume of our 
bedoved Magazine. How charming is the grace 
and freshness with which this City tale is told, how 
minute the particles that bring forth the whole 
with so much perfectness anil harmony, how- 
delicate the colouring, how perfect the develop- 
ment, how genuine and lite-like the characters, how 
pure the purpose ! We know no more fitting gift- 
book, no work more worthy to grace the table of 
youth and beauty. We congratulate the publishers 
on the production of such a “ history.” Jt is right 
that it comes forth from a City house ; and well it 
Comes, in its quaint binding with red edges — which 
we never see without thinking of Malvolio’s cross- 
quartering and red stockingH — in right Christmas 
fashion. Wc congratulate everybody who lias had 
anything to do with it, even to the very JHuvolo 
who, in a red worsted comforter, w'aded through 
the Hoods with (careful imp !) the proofs in his 
rabbit-sldn cap ; and last, not least, do we con- 
gratulate our readers, who, on the first of next 
mouth, will commence a legend, as good, of- we 
know who, l»y — but it is a secret as deep as Wa- 
verley — to be revealed iihiti: u'TKii ! 


• The Colloquies of Edward Osborne , Citizen and Clothvorker 

of London : at lepoited by ye Author of “ Mary Powell* 
London: .Arthur liall, Virtue, and Co. 


The A utobioyraphy of William Jerdcm has arrived 
at its third volume, and our interest in its contents ■ * 
was certainly increased by its dedication to rite 
memory of L. K. L., “ to whose genius,** to quote 
Mr. Jerda.n’s words, “the Literary Gazette was 
during many years, indebted for its greatest attrac- 
tions.” We know this to be entirely true ; and we 
ulso know, that those portions of the two chaptero 
devoted to memories of this most richly endowed 
woman, only give her her due meed of praise. She 
was the most generous of criticH, the most affec- 
tionate of friends, the most charming of conversa- 
tionalists, the most unselfish of women. In a long 
and intimate acquaintance, extending from tlio 
year 1 b‘2. r > to the period of her leaving England, 
during three years of which we were in the habit of 
seeing her, or hearing from her daily, we saw re- 
peated proofs of her most generous, and sclf- 
soci dicing nature— of a highly sensitive and poetic 
temperament. Schooled to the continual small 
kindnesses of life — boarding as she did in a school 
— she accommodated herself with the most loving 
gentleness to the discipline of school life, dining 
with the pupils, and sending forth the poetry 
which delighted the world from u small attic, where 
her bed, and desk, and little high-hacked chair 
were in such close companionship, that we often 
wondered how she performed the duties of her 
careful and elegant fnihttc. We have known her 
throw aside a poem to trim her gramlinama’s cap, 
or dress a little girl’s doll ; and this close companion- 
ship, while it won both admiration and affection, 
allowed us, frequently and clearly, the on c fault to 
which she owed so much sorrow, and which caused 
her veal character to be so frequently and so 
cruelly misunderstood and misrepresented. Her 
poetic temperament was too prone to undervalue 
fart and over-rate f ft inn. She never seemed to 
understand the difference between them, and would 
frequently give a fact as a fiction, and a fiction as a 
fact. Her imagination would run away with her 1 
judgment, and with her memory, but never with 
her generosity and kindness. She would say things 
in plav fulness, or for effect, which others would, as 
w e hav e said, cither misunderstand or misrepresent. 
--Men, too, men/ themselves fathers of gir.s as 
old as she — whom her innocence and gratitude dis- 
tinguished — nicn. to whom she, lathcrlcva, clung for 
advice and protection — have suffered jests to pass at 
her expense, which flattered their vanity , while it 
blotted her reputation, at the time when— we 
solemnly, and to this hour believe— she was as pure 
in conduct as unspotted snow. Her genius is 
beyond doubt or criticism; the memories of her 
noble qualities are st/11 clustered round the heart 
of the few who loved her and knew her, as we did. 

But we shall look with more than anxiety to the 
future, which Mr. Jet dan promises to write, of tliiB 
brilliant and unfortunate lad) — to clear away tlio 
cloud which slander raised to her dishonour ; we 
expect this — we require this — nav, we demand this 
from her first literary friend. 

Jn point of interest this volume is greatly 
superior to its predecessors ; the very names of 
those of whom it treats are a galaxy of talent — Cole- 
ridge Disraeli, Gifford, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. 
Heinans, Theodore Hook, l)r Kitchener, and hosts 
of others, who are now with the ■* past.” Our only 
regret being that with such upportuuities Mr. Jet 
dan did not take 

“ More note of time,” 

for what he does remember makes us desire more. 
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He hu evidently made up his mind, despite all we 
believe has been proved to the contrary, that 
authors are a peculiarly ill-used, miserable, and 
unhappy race of mortals, whose positions, “ when 
their day is done," can never be traced book to 
any imprudence, mistake, or mismanagement of 
their'own. Now we are convinced this is not the 
case — mt all events, not to the extent Mr. Jordan 
considers. 

The feelings, tastes, pursuits, and callings of men 
of letters afe so opposed to wlmt are called, and 
ore in reality “ business habits/' that they aro as 
incompatible as tile duties of tho hand wiili the 
duties of the eye, though both tend to the establish- 
ment of a good order of things ; every attempt for 
the one to do without the other (except, perhaps, 
in the case of tile brothers Chambers,) has been a 
failure and aruiu. The true wisdom is to draw 
author and publisher more closely together. If 
the latter is educated and relined, it is to be hu|»ed 
lie may appreciate the labours of the former, which 
ovtfi Mr. Jordan hccius to admit was tho case with 
the late John Murray; however, as is usual in 
argument, we have not convinced Mr. Jordan, and 
Mr. Jerdan has not convinced us. 

Mr. Jerdan writes with much truth and feeling 
nbout the late Doctor Magimi, whose wit and learn- 
ing are now only remembered hy a few of his old 
companions ; periodical literature being, in A is 
case, as it always is, the light of the present, the 
grave of the past. “ Billy Maginn,” the illuminator 
of 1H*J0 and llb'iO, is forgotten ; we had a difficult 
matter to find his grass-grown iimccordcd grave 
iu the churchyard of VValton-oii-Thanies, where 
we desire to see a little slab to Ins memory. 


Mas. Lkk's Books. — Then* are no class of 
authors to whom we — for our children's sake — are 
more indebted than to those who crowd around 
our firesides the tender feelings and pleasant 
knowledge connected with natural history. It is 
quite enough to see the name of Mrs. It. I.kk on 
a title-page to ensure our interest ami entertain- 
ment, and w'e honestly confess that we have de- 
voured two of this lady’s volumes, published in 
anticipation of the coming Christmas by Messrs. 
Ou ant and Oriki itii, with more than our usual 
enjoyment. Tho first, because the largest, and 
capablo of entertaining and instructing all ages is 
the A necdotw of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 
Reptiles, and Fishes ; tile second attracts the atten- 
tion of childhood at once by its title of Sayings and 
Doings of Animals, a title, it may he, a little tar- 
fetched ; but tile short sketches are primitive and 
pretty. Both books are well got up, and the illus- 
trations aro natural and unaffected ; n'jrhaps the 
chief interest in the larger volume is to be attri- 
buted to tho “Anecdotes of Fishes,” of which, of all 
created tilings, we know so little-- the fishmonger 
being in general our great authority, or, perhaps, 
the patient and pertinacious angler, who insists that 
fishes cannot feel, and so pursues his sport, without 
an idea that he is practising cruelty either upon 
worm or fish. Mrs. Lee thinks so rightly, is so 
impressed with the value of one portion of what is 
created to the other, that her reasonings impart in- 
creased faith and increased happiness to her readers. 
” Our groat Creator,” she says, “ has provided so 
mauy curious contrivances for their (i. e., the fishes) 
preservation ; He has made bo many of them 
valuable to man ; lie has endowed so largo a por- 


tion with extreme beauty p He htft caused others 
to be so singular, others, again, so terrible ; and 
He has ordered some so to step from their general 
character, so to surpass our finite comprehension, 
so to cheat us of our ideas of fixed laws, that I 
flatter myself this last portion of my work will 
afford the same interest to tho general reader as 
those w'hicli have had the precedence." The better 
natural history is understood the more interesting 
it becomes, and, in an educational point of view, it 
is of the greatest value, connecting, as ‘it does, the 
difl ere ut countries with their animated productions, 
all expanding into a mighty and peifect whole, 
each in truest harmony with the other. Mrs. Lee's 
liewM are as expansive as her subject, and her well- 
balanced and harmonious mind gives an additional 
chanu to the knowledge she imparts. 

Mr. Marmion Savauk, of Dublin, who has been 
long considered the author of The Bachelor of the 
A thany, and other equally brilliant books, has now 
thrown off the incognito, and come forth with three 
\ ninnies, with which lus name is given. The Dub- 
lin literary school fosters much that is bright and 
sparkling; there is more badinage, more humour, 
more taste for practical jukes in Dublin society 
than in that of any other city, either abroad or at 
home, that we are even now acquainted with. It 
is frequently very difficult in a Dublin drawing- 
room for a -quiet, mattcr-ofdact Englishman to dis- 
tinguish what iH real or unreal, true or untrue; 
there is so much cross-firing, both local and poli- 
tical, so much *• quiz,” that, whatever be the final 
result, the first two or three dinners are certain to 
bewilder and “bother” the stranger. But after a 
time it lias one advantage; it encourages ease. both 
of mind and manner; it teaches repartee; it banishes 
the petrifying, conventional stillness which often 
encrusts the rich casket of an English heart; it 
gives an earnest and hearty tone to society, which, 
however ephemeral, is decidedly pleasant and cheer- 
ful; the men are all gaily and yet bitterly political, 
the women musical . kindly, and unaffectedly intel- 
lectual; the \erv fierce clashing of opinions sharp- 
ens their wits; their arrows are not only ready, but 
barbed, and an> one disposed to listen and observe, 
taking no particular position, and inclined to ride 
on both sidis of the car , will find more to interest 
and amuse iu a thorough round of Lublin society 
than in anv other of the world In this society 
Mr. Marmion Ravage has lived; of this lie hasheeu 
long one of those admired and sought after, and, 
consequently, Ins tales— though the scutes are iu 
England — &a\our, iu their character, mode of 
thought, and expression, far more of Ireland than of 
England. liming MuHimlt (the title of these plea- 
sant volumes) is developed, from first to last, with 
great care and fidelity. HiB character is a study 
well worthy a high place iu literary fiction, and, in- 
deed, all the itramutis persona? are sketched and 
tilled out with much more thought and care than the 
generality of novelists deem it necessary to bestow 
on what are wrongly termed the minor portions of a 
book — “ The Dean," more especially, is quite IIo- 
garthinn. If loss brilliant than The Bachelor of the 
Albany, Reuben Mcdlicott de\ elopes a much higher 
range of thought and much greater power than 
anything Mr. Savage has hitherto produced. The 
motto tells the moral: — 11 c*t propre d tout, disent 
ses amis , ce qui sigvife ton jours yu'il n'a pas plus de 
talent puir unc chose qne powr wir autre ; o«, en au- 
tres tennis qultl nest propre d ricn ." 
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Alexander DiMAs.-*-It is well known tlint tlio 
political occurrences of 1851 in Pains expatriated 
many of the most brilliaut and most remarkable of 
its literary men, whose politics and popularity 
rendered thorn peculiarly dangerous to the new 
dynasty. Scattered iu all directions, they sought 
refuge in Germany, Switzerland, some few in Eng- 
land, but the greater number claimed the hospi- 
tality and protection of Belgium, now the only con- 
stitutional monarchy of the continent. To the 
latter country Alexandre Dr mas shaped hiscourse. 
And what country would not be proud to receive so 
distinguished a stranger, and oiler him a generous 
asylum, where be could enjoy the liberty which a 
truly wise Government never fears to grunt . r 
Wherever the great dramatist resides he becomes 
an object of interest : commanding, as be docs, u 
world-wide fame, all arc anxious to offer him the 
sympathy of their homage. A friend was, u few 
days ago, so fortunate as to receive ail invitation to 
pass an evening at the house in Brussels which lie 
inhabits, and which, to quote his own phrase, is 
only “a petit coin,” being a small dwelling in the 
centre of the Boulevard de Waterloo , in the agreeable 
city of Brussels. He very kindly writes us tbe 
result : 44 The house has a pleasant view over a 
valley studded with small hamlets, farm buildings, 
and vegetable gardens, to the opposite heights of 
Vleurgat, crowned by the dense agglomeration of 
trees terming the boundary of the Forest of 
Soignes. Ill company with an accomplished young 
painter of the Bclgiun school (M. Slingoneyer), 
wc rang the boll at the door of the house, and w ere 
shortly afterwards admitted into a small square 
corridor, beyond which folding doors immediately 
admit visitors into a parlour something like a 
garden alcove, where the dinner-table still retained 
evidences of previous occupancy. In describing 
this apartment as the 4 alco\ o* of a garden we, mean 
that it is so studded with plants and flowers as to 
bear resemblance to a small conservatory. The 
floor immediately over, comprising the drawing- 
room, and tile ronmneist’s bed-chamber, are equally 
clustered with an extravagant profusion of the 
beauties of the floral kingdom, intermingled with 
bronzes, porcelain, mirrors, and all the adjuncts 
of recherche taste ; nor must it be forgotten that 
in every possible place where draperies of rich 
stuffs could be suspended they hang in graceful 
folds, and lend their dazzling hues of gold arid vivid 
colours to complete the singular scene. So much 
does M. Dumas liken his 4 pi fit coin 1 to a con- 
servatory of rare plants, that he makes it a 
cakniboury upon his isolation from France, in the 
following characteristic letter, iu the possession of 
the writer : — 

44 4 Mon Cher,— II y a un aibclo qun jc no vous oi vu. 

" 4 V ouh nave/, quo l'liornme a la ikne u’a i>a» mciiie paru 
Boulevard de Vaterloo. 

** * Mob liummagca aux pleds do Madame, ct tout a vous. 

“ Mllx. Dumas.’ 

M. Dumas having dined (our visit was about seven 
o'clock in tlio evening), had undressed and gono 
into bed, where we found him reading the history of 
the Dtikede Guise by the light of a lamp placed on 
a corner shelf near the head of the bed— of course 


companioned by flowers. He said this was his 
usual habit — to Beek repose, generally reading 
while reclining thus, until ten or eleven at 
night, when ho arose, took his pen, and com- 
menced writing his popular works of fiction. The 
night before our visit he said he had continued 
writing through the night until six in the moniing. 
In pei'Hop, as far &9 judgment could be formed from 
seeing him iu bed, M. Dumas appears about the 
middle height, and inclined to be robust His bead 
is large, and the features have a miId*look of ftoa- 
hummU ; perhaps this was occasioned at this time 
mentally by the affectionate attentions of liis 
daughter, who sat on the pillow beside him and 
kissed his forehead at intervals, or put her arms 
round his neck. There iu but small trace of his 
creole origin in the features — the rather fleshy lips 
and slight tipt of skin are the only indications. The 
conversation during our visit was lively and agree- 
able, never in the least approaching to anything 
assuming or dogmatic. He spoke of being able to 
read perfectly the F.nglish language, but declined 
to make use of it in conversation. My friend and I 
sat, at his request, on the foot of the bed, and hero 
wc partook of tea, made by his charming daughter 
before spoken of, a young lady of twenty y ears of 
ugc, or so, who officiated while seated on the pillow 
near her beloved parent. 

Mr. Groom bridge 1ms again brought Grace 
Aguilar before the public ill it little volume en- 
titled Home Scenes and Heart Studies, which, her 
mother tells us in the preface, completes her works, 
adding, that “•the wishes of the author of the 
ll'ouoa of Israel will he fulfilled, should the un- 
ceasing labours of u life, too early doHcd, awaken 
sentiments of pure affection, and illustrate l»y ex- 
ample the delights of Home.” It seems like again 
patting from this most admirable and amiable 
woman to peruse her last book ; there Is *>oiuethiiig 
so Unary in that word “last” that wo cannot hut 
lament she can no more give utterance to those 
feelings and sentiments so highly wrought, and yet 
so full of wisdom and pmity ; but “ her handwriting 
is ou the u all,” and both l he Christian and the Jew 
owe her a debt of gratitude. Another edition of 
The Women if Jsrad is also just published, in two 
volumes, which we make no doubt will find, us it 
descrv cm, a rapid sale. 

Tid.uk arc few tilings more delightful than the 
combination of art und literature. It is this which 
lias added so niuny charms to modern books; but 
when wo find a traveler who wields both pen and 
piMu-il the enjoyment is considerably increased. 
Our readers may, perhaps, remember Mr. Edward 
Leak’s Journals of a Landscape Painter in Albania; 
lie lias now scut forth the result of bis travels 
in Southern Calabria , in which his principal object 
bus been to make his journal a landscape painter's 
guide book, and he lias succeeded to admiration. 
The illustrations are singularly fresh, and, wc bo- 
liovc, faithful, and tho accompanying letter-press 
simple, graphic, and unaffected. Wo hopo Mr. 
Lear will soon again break new ground. 


FINIS. 
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